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At  a  time  when  the  exploration  of 
New  Guinea  is  attracting  so  much 
attention  all  over  the  world,  and 
when  expeditions  are  fitting  out  in 
France,  Holland,  Spain^  and  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
their  respective  countrymen  in  that 
great  island,  a  few  remarks  as  to  its 
past,  present,  and  probable  future 
may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea  is,  as 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  year 
1526.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  Go- 
vernor, Jorge  de  Meneses,  when  on 
a  vovage  firom  Malacca  to  the  Moluc- 
«as,auring  which  he  was  driven  far  to 
the  eastward  and  out  of  his  course 
hj  a  north- west  gale*  and,  being 
badly  damaged,  was  right  glad  to 
winter  in  a  harbour  on  the  north 
«oast  of  the  island,  supposed  to  be 
Port  Humboldt  To  this  island 
die  name  of  Papua  was  then  given, 
the  word,  according  to  Galvano, 
meaning  *' black;'*  but,  accordmg 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Moluccas,  it  means 
'•  firizEly  black  head/*  and  is  laid  to 


have  been  bestowed  upon  the  island 
on  account  of  its  inhabitants  wear- 
ing their  hair  "frizzed  out'*  in 
the  shape  and  form  of  a  huge 
mop. 

While  the  Portuguese  explorers 
were  working  their  way  round  the 
world  from  the  ••  westward,**  the 
Spaniards  were  pressing  "  west* 
ward,*'  through  the  Pacific,  after 
having  taken  possession  of  South 
America.  The  explorers  of  these 
two  nations  now  met  among  the 
Spice  Islands,  and  formed  two  hos- 
tile factious. 

The  Mahommedan  native  princes 
of  these  islands  joined  that  side 
with  which  circumstances  first 
brought  them  into  contact,  and  a 
deadly  feud  sprang  up  between 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  The 
chiefs  of  Temate  allied  themselves 
to  the  laUer,  while  those  of  Gilolo 
and  Tidore  ranged  themselves  on 
Uie  side  of  the  former ;  and  many 
sanguinary  conflicts, both  on  sea  and 
land,  took  place  between  the  fleets 
or  Hongis  of  prahus  of  these  Sul- 
tans, aided  from  time  to  time  by 
.  their  respective  European  allies. 
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In  1537  Herman  Cortes  fitted 
out  an  expedition  which  sailed  from 
the  west  coast  of  Mexico  under 
AItsto  de  Saavedra,  aud  reached 
the  Spice  Islands.  Returning?  to 
Mexico  in  1528,  this  expediUon 
coasted  along  the  north  side  of 
New  Guinea  for  the  space  of  a 
month.  In  1542,  Buy  Lopez  de 
Villalobos  led  another  expedition 
from  Mexico,  and  reached  Gilolo 
in  1544.  Three  jeara  later  Villa- 
lobos  succumbed  to  Portuguese  in- 
fluence aod  died  at  Ambojna,  when 
the  eommand  of  the  expedition  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  Captain  Y&igo 
Ortiz  de  Retes.  He  sailed  along  the 
north  eoast,  anchoring  in  several 
ports,  and  in  1549  iM  said  to  have 
named  the  island  *'  New  Guinea,** 
imagining  that  he  detected  a  like- 
ness between  its  inhabitants  and  the 
natives  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  next  Spanish  explorer  was 
Vaes  de  Torres,  who,  after  his 
separation  from  Quiros  at  Espiritu 
Santo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
came  to  New  Guinea  and  sailed 
along  the  southern  coast  Passing 
through  the  *•  Torres  Straits  "  this 
navigator  cot  off  New  Guhiea  from 
the  Atutralasian  oontineot^  and  hr 
right  of  dtscovery,  in  16M,  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Spain. 

The  Dutch  now  entered  the  New 
Oatnea  wmters,  from  wbieh  thej 
expelled  both  Spaniards  and  Portu* 
giMse ;  md  in  1606  we  And  William 
Janss,  in  the  Dvy/iw,  Tisiting  the 
west  and  south-west  eoasts  of  the 
island,  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria*  and 
Ihenee  enleriDg  the  Torres  Stemlu, 
where  he  diseoversd  manj  islands 
unobserved  bj  Toirsa. 

We  then  bear  of  Oenelis  Dedal 
netting  the  istend  In  1616  ;  he 
Mairs  and  Seliovien  in  1617.  who 

tlie  Behonlen 
It  ToriesUi;  Jan 
▼ti ki  16n: ana  3m  Oartenst  in 
In  164S  the  wismising 
Ym     DieaMO 


sent  Abel  Jansx  Tasman  and  Fran- 
choys  Jacobsz  Visscher  on  their 
memorable  voyages  of  discovery, 
which  80  well  upheld  the  prestige 
of  the  Dutch  flag. 

The  following  twenty  years  saw 
six  expediUons  to  New  Guinea — 
namely,  in  1654,  Gommersdorf  and 
Braconier;  in  1G55  Jacob  Borne 
made  three  voyages  to  the  island, 
but  was  eventually  murdered  wifli 
most  of  his  men:  in  1662  Nicolaes 
Vinck  discovered  that  deep  bight 
which,  after  having  been  surveyed 
by  Lieutenant  MacCluer.was  named 
after  that  officer ;  Johannes  Keyts, 
in  1678,  discovered  many  bays  and 
rivers,  and  added  considera\)l7  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  island.  Dam- 
pier's  expedition,  despatched  in 
li;00  b^  William  III.,  had  for  its 
sole  object  geographical  discovery. 
Dampier  sightf^d  New  Guinea  on 
New  Year's  Day  of  1700.  He 
sailed  along  the  north  coast,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing discovered  the  strait  which  to 
this  day  bears  his  name,  dividing 
New  Guinea  from  New  Britain  and 
the  Admiralty  Islands. 

Jacob  Weyland,  in  1705.  dit- 
eovered  GeeWink  Bay,  which  be 
named  after  his  vessel,  the  Or^m 
FM.  He  did  much  useful  snrw 
veying  work,  and  added  a  large 
store  of  matter  to  our  infbrmatioii 
regarding  the  island.  In  1798 
Jacob  Roggeveen  coasted  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  island,  but,  on 
his  arrival  at  Batavia,  the  Dtiteh 
East  India  Company  seised  his 
vessel,  he  being  a  private  trader, 
and  not  eonneeted  with  the  Com* 
pany,  whose  rights  and  monopolies 
were  jeakmslv  guarded. 

LieiitenantMaeCloer,in  ITOl.firsI 
surveyed  the  bay  which  bears  hia 
name,  but  which  was  discovered  bt 
Vinck  in  166tl.  Lieutenant  Kolit 
while  In  eommand  of  the  brig 
Domrfm.  in  lt«UH,  surveyed  the 
**Dourffa  Strait,"  and  in  1827 
foondcd  the  Dutch  settlemenl  in 
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Triton  Bay  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  this  strait 

The  locality  was  ill-chosen.  Sur- 
rounded hy  low  swamps  on  every 
side,  at  the  hottora  of  a  deep  inlet 
into  which  no  hreeze  could  pene- 
trate, the  settlement  seemed  to  he 
doomed  from  the  outset;  and  in 
1835,  much  to  the  chagrin  and 
disappointment  of  the  natives,  the 
Dutch  Government  removed  its  gar- 
rison to  Wahaai,  a  small  port  on  the 
north  coast  of  Coram,  which  was 
much  frequented  at  that  time  hy 
English  and  American  traders. 

During  the  ten  years  that  the 
Dutch  remained  in  Triton  Bay 
among  the  Outanata  tribe  of  Pa- 
puans, the  most  friendly  relations 
existed  between  the  two  peoples. 
Theft  was  never  heard  of,  and  no 
single  act  of  hostility  ever  com- 
mitted. The  presence  of  the  Dutch 
was  a  check  on  the  Malay,  Chinese, 
and  Ceramese  semi-piratical  expe- 
ditions, which,  under  the  gmse  of 
traders,  periodically  visited  these 
parts,  but  who  in  reality  were 
slavers  and  pirates  of  the  lowest 
class.  S'mce  the  European  settle- 
ment on  this  coast  was  abandoned 
these  expeditions  have  again  made 
their  appearance,  but  as  they  do  not 
enter  the  Torres  Straits  veiy  little 
is  ever  heard  of  them. 

In  1850  the  Dutch  Government, 
having  purchased  the  right  of 
*'  suzerainty "  over  the  northern 
and  part  of  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  iseyr  Guinea  from  the  Sultan  of 
Tidore,  sent  lieutenant  Bruijn 
Kops,  in  command  of  the  Cfireef 
and  an  expedition  to  found  a  settle- 
ment in  Humboldt  Bay. 

This  expedition  was  not  success- 
ful, and  all  it  did  was  to  erect  posts 
supporting  metal  shields  embossed 
with  the  Netherlands  coat  of  arms 
at  various  points  along  the  coast 
A  gale  from  the  sonUi  east  and  the 
strong  lee-current  which  here  pre- 
vails, drove  it  back  from  ttie  island 
of  Gilolo.    In  1852,  however,  the 


settlement  was  effected,  and  Port 
Humboldt  was  proclaimed  a  Dutch 
colony.  The  garrison  of  the  new 
colony  was  ill-chosen.  It  consisted 
of  a  party  of  burghers,  or  native 
militia,  of  Ternate,  a  people  by  no 
means  calculated  to  inspire  respect 
in  the  stalwartand  energetic  Papuans 
of  this  coast. 

In  Triton  Bay  the  Dutch  had  to 
contend  against  obstacles  which  no 
human  force  could  overcome,  but 
which  human  foresight  might  have 
avoided.  In  Port  Humboldt  the 
Dutch  entered  upon  new  ground. 
Here  no  obstacles  barred  their  way 
to  success,  but  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  their  boors  so  incensed 
the  natives  that  a  desultory  war  was 
the  result.  The  natives  of  the 
coast  were  either  butchered  or  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  among  the 
hill  tribes,  to  whom  they  became 
slaves,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Dutch 
has  thus  become  proverbial  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  l^hese  na- 
tives the  English  Government 
dums  as  its  subjects,  and  yet  they 
know  it  not,  but  live  in  daily  fear  of 
their  sworn  enemy  descending  upon 
them,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  an 
imaginary  geographical  line  of  de- 
marcation protects  them  from  the 
enemy  they  so  much  dread. 

In  the  foregoing  brief  ritumi  of 
the  history  of  New  Guinea  we  have 
purposely  avoided  making  any  allu- 
sion to  the  discoveries  of  either  Cap- 
tains Cook  or  Owen  Stanley  on  the 
west  and  south-west  coast  or  to  the 
more  recent  "  discoveries  "  of  Cap- 
tain Moresby  in  H.M.S.  BatilUkj 
whereby  the  existence  of  the  China 
Strait  vras  made  known  to  the  world, 
and  a  shorter  route  betweenAustral- 
asia  and  China  rendered  available 
to  our  mercantile  marine. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that 
the  island  of  New  Guinea  has  often 
been  visited.  Books  narrating  these 
several  voyages  have  at  times  been 
published.     The  British  Museum 
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has  nearly  all  of  them.and  jet  among 
the  public  a  wonderfal  amount  of  ig- 
norance prevails  on  the  subject ;  we 
doubt  not,  therefore,  but  that  some 
of  the  following  information  regard- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Papuans,  and  the  products  of  their 
island,  together  with  an  account  of 
its  physical  geography  and  dimate, 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

Dr.  Comrie,  B.N.,  after  rather 
numerous  and  exact  observations, 
collected  while  serving    on  board 
H.M.S.  BasilUk,  has  recently  made 
public  some  moat  valuable  anthro- 
pological notes  on  the  aborigines  of 
that  portion  of  the  island  which  he 
visited — that  is  to  say,  its  south- 
eastern peninsula.     Not  the  least 
reniarkable  among  the  facts  thus 
brought  to  light   is    the  '^rite  of 
circumcision"  practised  by  iu  in- 
habitants.    In  Australia,  and   we 
believe  also  in  New  Zealand,  this 
rite  is  not  unknown ;  and  the  fact 
that    this  ancient  Mosaic  custom 
should  be  found  to  exist  in  New 
Guinea  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
seems  to  point  to  its  inhabitants 
having  held   intercourse  with  the 
Old   World,  and  with  the  Semite 
branch  of  the  Caucasian  raoe  in 
particular,  during  pre  historie  ages. 
The  PhoMiiciana  were  an  offihoot 
of  the  Semites,  as  were  also  the 
Hebrews,  and  attained  to  a  high 
state    of    civilisation    before    any 
of  its  other  offiihooU  had  emerged 
from     the    pre-historic    into    the 
historic     age.       They    were     the 
earliest  rommereial  and  colonising 
people  of  the  Old  Worid.    They 
long  preceded  the  Greeks.         may 
be  Mud   to    1      e 
Africa,  visi  »n<         ob  mm 

land  and  tha  i  ic,  ded  C— - 
thage,  and  tradm  w  india,  Cf>y. 
(  ab<       uie  very  time 

oi  them  in  tiie 
9  Israelites, 
lomiation   of       i 
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physical  formation  of  the  country 
ni  which  he  is  born  and  brought  up. 
On  tlie  physical  formation  of  the 
country  depends  the  *'  climate " 
it  supports,  and  on  the  climate  of 
the  country  depends  the  nature  of 
its  flora  and  of  its  fauna. 

The  Americans,  descendants  of 
the  Asyan  branch  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  are  now  quite  a  distinct  raoe 
of  men,  and  yet  only  one  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  founders  of  that 
race  gained  their  independence  of 
their  mother  countrv.  The  remark- 
able similarity  which  is  to  be  found 
in  all  Americans  is  entirely  due  to  the 
physical  and  climatic  conditions  of 
the  country  they  inhabit ;  and,  since 
we  find  the  characteristics  of  the 
white  race  altering  with  climate  and 
country,  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find 
that  the  Negroid  race  is  broken  up 
into  different  peoples,  inhabiting 
different  countries,  and  conse- 
quently differing  from  one  another 
in  ohysieal  formation. 

Neither,  in  our  opinion,  is  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  vartooa 
ahades  of  colour,  or  for  the  hitianc 
rites  and  ceremonies,  found  among 
the  widely  scattered  brsDches  of  the 
Negroid  or  non-historic  race. 

The  cruising  about  the  elobe  of 
the  Phopnicians  must  have  been  at- 
tended with  just  as  much— indeed 
we  may  say  with  much  more — danger 
to  the  early  na?  igator  of  those  pre- 
historic days  than  is  now  encoun- 
tered, and  yet,  in  modem  times, 
ships  do  get  lost,  crews  are  either 
drowned  or  else  they  are  murdered 
or  kindly  taken  care  of  by  the 
Nemids  among  whom  tliey  chance 
to  fall,  and  then,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  offspring  of  the  two  races  differs 
in  colour  from  either  parent 

It  therefore  seems  more  than 
probable  that  the  difference  in 
colour  now  found  to  exist  among 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Negroid 
race  inhabiting  the  island  of  the 
l^ifie  Ocean  may  be  accounted 
for  in  a  logical  manner  by  admit- 
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tinj^  tlie  possibility  of  their  having 
held  intercourse  in  pre-historio 
times  >vith  the  in^hite  traders  of  the 
Semitic  branch  of  the  great  Cau- 
casian family;  and  this  assumption 
seems  all  the  more  probable  Avhen 
the  following  evidence  in  its  favour 
is  carefully  weighed  and  digested. 

The  galleys  of  the  Phoenicians 
would  experience  all  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  wind  and  weather  encoun- 
tered by  ^vessels  on  the  ccean  to 
this  day.  The  same  heavy  north- 
west and  south-west  gales  would 
overtake  tliem  when  attempting  to 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as 
overtake  vessels  attempting  to 
do  so  now.  These  gales,  however, 
could  not  be  faced  in  the  pre-his- 
toric  age  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  Even  now,  vessels  are  often 
driven  hundreds  of  miles  out  of 
their  coui-se,  notwithstanding  all 
their  modern  scientific  appliances; 
and  how  must  the  galleys  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  fared  when  over- 
taken by  a  gale,  accompanied  by 
its  monstrous  seas,  and  only  the 
brawny  arms  of  the  rowers  to  keep 
the  galley  **  to  the  wind" ?  Would 
they  not  have  had  to  "scud'* 
before  these  gales  as  our  modem 
ships  do  now  ?  Occasionally  most 
assuredly  they  would;  and  if  at 
such  times  they  found  themselves 
scudding  before  a  heavy  north-west 
gale  across  the  great  Southern 
Ocean,  this  gale,  on  vtering  to  the 
south-west,  as  it  does  to  this  day, 
would  land  their  ualley  in  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Semite  and  Ne- 
groid blood,  intermingling,  would 
form  the  Maori  race,  whose  very 
fortifications,  or  pahs^  remind  one 
most  forcibly  of  tlie  Roman  Era, 
or  of  the  earlier  days  of  Alexander 
and  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  heavy  '^  northers  "  or  north- 
west monsoon  of  the  equatorial 
region,  would  likewise  drive  the 
galleys  of  the  Phoenicians  out  of 
the  China  seas  into  the  South 
Pacific    Ocean,    or   to  the  south- 


eastern peninsula  of  New  Guinea, 
and  the  white  blood  of  the  Semites 
mingling  with  the  black  blood  of 
the  Negroids  would  account  for  the 
various  nuances  found  there  to 
exist  at  this  day ;  while  the  fact  that 
the  compass  has  been  known  and 
used  for  centuries  by  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  the  Papuans,  Aus- 
tralians, and  Maories  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, seems  to  point  to  an  earlier 
intercourse  with  the  Caucasian  race 
than  is  recorded  in  its  history. 

Thus,  the  intermingling  of  the 
two  races  in  pre-historic  times 
seems  to  account  for  the  difference 
in  colour  to  be  found  among  Ne- 
groid tribes,  as  also  for  the  Hebrew 
features  of  those  of  the  Pacific; 
while  the  difiference  which  exists  in 
the  physical  formation  of  tlie  coun- 
tries they  inhabit  accounts  for  the 
difiference  found  to  exist  in  the  phy- 
sical formation  of  the  various  fami- 
lies of  the  human  race* 

The  geograpliical  knowledge  in 
our  possession  regarding  New  Gui- 
nea goes  to  show  that  the  southern 
shores  of  tliat  island  abound  in  mud 
flats  and  mangrove  swamps,  but 
that  the  south-eastern  peninsula 
and  northern  coasts  are  bold  and 
steep,  their  high  clififs  plunging 
vertically  into  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  a  depth  at  times 
measured  by  hundreds  of  fathoms. 
Stretching  away  from  these  clififs 
into  the  interior  are  plains  and 
plateaux  from  which  rise  momitaia 
ranges  with  altitudes  varying  from 
5,000  to  1 4,000  feet  at  some  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  These 
mountains  form  the  **  Coast  Range,'* 
and  beyond  lie  plains  of  great 
extent.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
an  elevated  mowitain  chain,  run- 
ning from  south-east  to  north-west, 
raises  its  peaks  beyond  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow. 

In  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  island,  this  range  has  been 
named  the  ''Snewe"  or  **  Charles 
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Lewis  "  Mountains,  and  is  at  times 
called  by  the  one  and  at  times 
by  the  other  name  in  Dutch  works. 

The  highest  elevation  as  yet 
measured  by  the  Dutch  is  20,000 
feet,  at  about  120  miles  from  the 
coast.  In  the  south-east  penin- 
sula, this  range  assumes  the  name 
of  *'  Owen  Stanley /'  and  its  greatest 
altitude  is  13,400  feet. 

By  following  the  tread  of  the 
"Snewe  Mountains**  through  the 
unexplored  centre  of  New  Guinea, 
"we  see  that  they  must  unite  with 
the  Owen  Stanley  Eange,  and  form 
the  main  or  backbone  range  of  the 
island,  from  which  many  spurs 
strike  off  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  the  sea,  dividing  the 
northern  half  of  the  island  into 
several  basins,  within  which  large 
rivers  wend  their  way  to  the  ocean. 

At  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua, 
a  spur  detaches  itself  from  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Owen  Stanley 
Eange.  Trending  to  the  westward 
this  spur  follows  the  lay  of  the 
south  coast  of  the  island.  From 
its  base,  low  mud  flats,  covered 
with  mangrove  trees,  forming  the 
impenetrable  mangrove  swamp  so 
common  in  these  liititudes,  run  out 
into  the  sea  for  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles. 

These  swamps  are  cut  up  into  in- 
numerable islands  by  a  ramification 
of  watercourses,  which  carry  off 
the  drainage  of  the  high  land  in  the 
background.  Here,  too,  the  well- 
known  ••  Fly  River  "  runs  into  the 
sea,  after  wending  its  way  through 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  of 
this  muddy  region.  The  number 
of  mouths  appertaining  to  the  Fly 
River  is  uncertain.  The  Baxter 
River,  lately  visited  by  Mr.  M*Far- 
lane,  appears,  from  its  position,  to 
be  one  of  them,  atid  many  others 
may  yet  be  found. 

After  passing  the  142nd  meri- 
dian of  east  longitude,  the  Coast 
Range  we  have  just  been  follow- 


ing turns  to  the  NNW.,  and  trend- 
ing along  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  but  at  a  great  distance  from 
it  at  first,  draws  nearer  to  the  sea  as 
it  approaches  the  backbone  range  of 
the  island,  which  it  rejoins  at  the 
IdTth  meridian  of  east  longitude. 

This  physical  formation  leaves  us 
an  inland  basin  to  deal  with,  formed 
by  the  Coast  Range  we  have  just 
been  following,  and  the  main  range 
in  the  centre  of  the  island.  This 
basin  will  receive  the  drainage  of 
both  these  ranges.  It  consequently 
must  be  very  damp,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  is  here  that 
the  Fly,  and  all  the  rivers  on  the 
west  coast,  take  their  rise,  and 
thence  flow  to  the  sea  through  the 
breaks  which  exist  in  the  Coast 
Range.  We  say  exist,  because  we 
have  observed  that  these  breaks 
actually  do  occur.  We  also  noticed, 
on  one  remarkably  clear  day,  prior 
to  the  north-west  monsoon  coming 
on,  that  an  inner  range  rises  above, 
and  beyond,  and  apparently  follows 
the  trend  of  the  Coast  Range.  We 
would  place  this  inner  range  at 
about  1 00  miles  from  the  coast ;  the 
outer  range  at  from  forty  to  sixty, 
according  to  the  longitude ;  and 
the  greatest  distance  of  the  main 
range,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
must  be  about  250  miles  from  the 
seaboard.  This  would  give  an  in- 
land basin  of  about  14,000  square 
geographical  miles,  which  would 
receive  the  drainage  from  about 
600  miles  of  snow-clad  mountain 
range,  and  from  over  800  miles  of 
coast  range,  whose  lowest  altitude 
cannot  be  computed  at  less  tlian 
2,000  feet. 

Against  these  mountains,  and  on 
their  southern  slopes,  the  south- 
east trade-wind  blows  uninterrupt- 
edly for  six  months ;  but  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  is  dis- 
placed from  time  to  time  by  the 
north-west  monsoon.  The  south- 
east trade  is  a  warm,  moist  wind, 
carrying  with  it  all  the  moisture  it 
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has  sucked  up  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
while  passing  over  the  Sooth  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  wind  strikes  against 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  snow- 
clad  hackhone  range  of  the  island, 
and,  from  the  fact  that  the  snow 
remains  on  its  elevated  summits, 
it  is  evident  that  the  warm  moist 
trade-wind  cannot,  and  does  not, 
pass  over  them ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
demonstrated,  it  precipitates  its 
moisture,  rises,  and  returns  south, 
as  an  upper  cun'ent,  to  carry  warmth 
to  New  Zealand,  thus  rendering  its 
climate  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
globe. 

But,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
that  New  Zealand  is  benefited  by  the 
existence  of  the  high  land  in  New 
Guinea,  so  is  the  southern  coast 
of  that  island  rendered  unhealthy. 
The  mountains  arrest  the  trade- 
winds  :  hence,  the  climate  is  sultry 
and  oppressive,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  extremely  damp.  The 
vegetation  is  also  rank,  and  foetid 
odours  fill  the  air.  Buch  regions 
ehould  be  avoided  by  Europeans. 

North  of  the  backbone  range  all 
is  changed  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Instead  of  mangrove  swamps,  we 
have  bold  headlands,  against  which 
an  angry  surf  never  ceases  to  rage 
and  roar.  The  south-east  trades 
are  replaced  by  an  exhilarating 
westerly  breeze,  never  too  warm, 
sometimes  very  cold,  for  it  is  drawn 
•down  the  mountain  sides  from  above 
the  snow  line,  oat  of  the  cold 
Arctic  current,  to  replace  the  moist 
wind  arrested  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  climate  is  here  salubrious,  the  air 
being  as  pure  as  in  Peru ;  but  while 
it  never  rains  over  the  latter  coontiy, 
it  does  do  so  during  the  season  of  the 
north-west  monsoon  over  north-east 
New  Guinea,  and  it  is  to  this  coast 
that  Europeans  should  turn  their 
attention ;  for  here  the  rivers,  run- 
ning into  the  ocean  from  between 
high  clifig,  form  natural  highways 
into  the  interior,  of*  a  most  healthy 


character,  there  being  no  mangrove 
swamps  along  their  banks  to  infect 
the  air  with  the  stench  of  decom- 
posing vegetable  and  animal  matter, 
arrested  by  the  network  formation 
of  the  roots  of  these  trees. 

The  natives,  of  New  Guinea,  al- 
though belonging  to  the  Negroid 
race,  differ  in  as  great  a  degree  from 
the  Negro  as  does  the  physical 
formation  of  New  Guinea  from  that 
of  Africa.  They  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  namely,  the  Papuan, 
or  Frizzly  Head  proper,  inhabiting 
the  low  lands  of  the  south  and 
west  coasts;  the  White  Papuans, 
visited  by  the  Basiliih ;  the  Al* 
foeren  or  Hoorafora,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  the  interior;  and 
lastly,  the  Papuan-Malays,  inhabit, 
ing  the  north  coast,  professing  Ma- 
hommedanism,  and  subject  to  tbs 
authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Tidorer^ 

All  these  peoples  are  continoiHy 
at  war  the  one  with  the  otfaen 
They  are  subdivided  into  trifae% 
and  these  again  have  constant  4mh 
putes  and  quarrels  toi  settle  aaiong 
themselves.  Consequently,  «each 
tribe  lives  an  -  isolated  existenoe. 
Its  warriors  are  divided  ittio  sec- 
tions, and  each  party  thas  to  take 
its  turn  at  scouting  or  outpost 
duty,  in  order  to  guard  their  village 
against  surprise.  At  times'  their 
feuds  lead  to  most  disastrous  con^ 
sequences,  and  whole  tribes  ^are 
exterminated  in  a  single  combat, 
the  conquerors  razing  the>  village 
of  their  vanquished  foe  with  the 
ground,  cutting  down  their  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  and  leading  their  women 
into  captivity.  They  i^ppearto  eat 
the  enemies  slain  in  battle,  and 
after  each  fight  the  victors  hold 
high  revel  over  the  remains  of  their 
foes,  whose  skulls,  after  having 
been  well  picked  and  cleaned,  are 
carefully  preserved  as  tvopfaies,  the 
lower  jaw-bones  being  used  asoms- 
ments,  in  the  shape  of  iMraoelets. 

Although  it  may  i^psar  para- 
d<«ieai  iSt  first  aight  to  say  iso. 
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neT6rthele88  this  8tata  of  things  is 
most  favourmble  to  future  European 
colonization,  proTided  that  the  task 
of  occupying  the  island  is  carried 
out  in  a  systematic  and  orderly 
manner,  and  that  the  exploring 
and  colonizing  expeditions  who  may 
undertake  the  duty  are  well  organ- 
ized, well  officered,  and  goTcmed 
by  comprehensiTe  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

To  a  well-organized  expedition 
of  say  fifty  or  sixty  men,  effecting 
a  landing  at  any  point  on  the  north- 
east coast  would  be  easy,  and  unac- 
eompanied  by  bloodshed,  for  no 
single  tribe  would  dare  oppose  such 
a  force.  They  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, retire  before  it,  hanging  about 
its  outskirts  it  is  true,  but  never 
Tenturing  within  even  musket  range 
for  many  days,  until  accustomed  to 
the  sight  and  actions  of  the  in- 
Taders.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
natives  would  come  into  the  Euro- 
pean camp  with  presents,  and,  when 
aalisfied  Uiat  no  harm  was  meant 
them,  would  soon  become  friendly. 
This  state  of  feeling  should  be 
encouraged ;  and  in  the  event  of 
any  neighbouring  tribe  attacking  or 
molesting  the  friendly  natiTes,  these 
should  be  assisted  by  the  Europeans 
to  beat  back  their  enemies,  and 
once  the  colonists  show  their  real 
boni  fides  by  such  an  act  they  need 
nerer  (ear  being  treacherously  at- 
tacked; for  their  native  allies  will 
•coot  for  them,  fight  for  them,  and 
do  ererything  in  their  power  to 
show  their  gratitude.  The  great 
difficult  will  be  for  the  European 
to  make  his  native  ally  comprehend 
that  no  aggressive  action  on  his 
part  will  be  tolerated,  that  is,  to 
make  him  underitand  that  he  is  not 
to  retaliate  on  his  enemies.  This 
will  be  all  the  more  difficult  that 
the  Fspuan  law  is  the  old  Hosaic 
lav  of  **  an  eye  for  an  c^e,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  which  it  will  be 
necesiary  to  supersede  by  incul- 
into  tbe  Papuan  mind  the 


serener  virtues  taught  by  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Christian  faith:  and 
the  best  means  that  can  be  adopted 
to  attain  this  desirable  end  is,  not 
to  meddle  with  the  adults  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  to 
secure,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
regular  attendance  of  children  of 
both  sexes  at  schools  provided  for 
their  use. 

When  the  Dutch  first  visited 
these  parts,  they  found  the  natives 
inclined  to  be  most  friendly,  and 
were  received  with  open  arms.  The 
following  simple  nsrrative  of  L*ieu- 
tenant  Bruijn  Kops  is  most  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  then  exist- 
ing state  of  feeling  :-* 

'*  One  eveninj;  when  we  went  oti 
shore  all  the  children  of  the  vilhig« 
were  collected  together,  and  beads  were 
thrown  among  them.  Not  only  the 
children,  but  women,  men,  and  evao 
some  of  the  chieftt,  scrambled  for  tbe 
beads,  and  ran  from  every  quarter  to 
obtain  a  share.  AU  were  on  their 
knees  in  the  sand,  and  showed  how 
much  they  prized  these  presents  by  the 
zeal  and  attaution  with  which  thfj 
sought  for  them,  and  by  their  merry 
laoffbter  when  they  were  fortonate* 
Although  these  beads  were  of  great 
value  m  theur  eatimstion,  the  scram- 
bling was  carried  on  without  the  per- 
sonal contests  which  in  civilized  Europe 
would  have  been  the  result  of  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  presents.  Walk- 
ing along  the  beach  after  this  distriba- 
tion«  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
native  who  had  learned  a  httle  Malay, 
and  who  invited  me  into  his  hoase« 
where  I  was  led  into  the  room  whieh 
serves  as  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
family.  I  thought  all  the  womsa 
would  take  to  flight,  and  was  not  a 
httle  surprised  that  they  sat  down  close 
to  me,  and  observed  me  very  atten- 
tively, bet  without  troublesome  intra- 
aioa.  Thus  I  sat  in  the  midst  of  sia 
women,  three  of  whom  were  youoa^ 
sad  whom  on  aoeount  of  their  beauu- 
fal  eyes,  clear,  white,  and  regular 
teeth,  happy,  laughing  fiiees,  round 
shoulders  and  arms,  fine  hands,  bean- 
tifal  bosoms,  and  well-fbrmed  limba. 
liwsrvsd  the  name  ol  beaatifiil,  not 
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n  the  ejes  of  Papuans,  but  also 
(86  of  Europeans.    The  frankness 
»Thich  I  was  received  struck  me ; 
IS    entirely   unexpected.      They 
ht  me  a  dish  of  papeda  (sago- 
steeped  in  water),    some    roast 
yams,  and  fruit,  requesting  me 
:take  of  it,  which  I  did  to  please 
Seeing  a  ring  on  my  hoger, 
r  the  girlJs  tried  to  draw  it  off  to 
ine  it;  but  not  succeeding  I  drew 
myself,  and   handed  it  to  her. 
examination,  it  was  returned  to 
ith    care.     I    mention    all    this 
se  tlio  familiarity  with  which  I 
treated  astonished  me,  and  gave 
)urable  opinion  of  these  people. 

le  products  of  the  islana  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  Gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  sulphur  are 
ig  its  minerals.   Seed  and  shell 

and  tortoiseshell  are  to  be 
1  along  its  coast,  together  with 
sea-slug  or  beche-de-mer  and 
edible  birds*-nests  so  highly 
d  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 
ets.  In  its  forests  is  found 
^ectona  grandi\  or  Indian  teak, 
ood  most  valuable  in  ship- 
ing,  while  sandal-wood  and 
y  carved  ornaments  have  been 
lased  from  time  to  time  from 
latives  by  Sydney  traders.  The 
n-tree  grows  wild  at  many 
I  along  the  coast,  wild  nutmegs 
cinnamon  have  been  procured, 
the  breadfniit-tree,  the  sago- 
1,  and  the  cocoanut-tree  at  this 
mt  time  supply  the  Papuans 
their  chief  and  most  luxuriant 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
It  not  be  grown  in  New  Guinea 
T  proper  cultivation,  but,  at 
mt,  the  natives  appear  to  con- 

themselves  with  cultivating 
the  sugar-cane,  the  yam,  the 
and  the  sweet  potato,  together 

a    few  tomatoes,  gourds,  or 

•ns,  and  beans  with  very  long 

;    all   of  which  they  enclose 

in  stout  bamboo  fences.  These 

is  are  evidently  erected  to  keep 

animals  from  destroying  the 
i  within  the  clearing ;  but  what 


are  the  animals  these  crops    are 
thus  protected  against? 

Captain  Moresby  only  saw  the 
wallaby  in  a  wild  state,  and  pigs  and 
dogs  in  a  tame  state.  He  noticed, 
however,  the  spoor  of  some  largo 
animal,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
a  rhinoceros.  The  Basle  mission- 
aries report  wild  hogs  and  leopards 
on  the  north  coast.  The  Dutch 
mentio  1  buffalo  bones  having  been 
brought  to  them  at  Triton  Bay. 
Mr.  MTarlane  reports  having  seen 
the  spoor  of  the  buffalo  in  the  mud. 
along  the  river  side,  when  exploring 
the  Baxter.  His  party  also  saw. 
without  the  aid  of  magnify) n<; 
glasses,  a  bird,  said  to  be  capable 
of  carrying  away  a  half-ton  dugong 
in  its  claws !  The  dugong  is 
somewhat  like  a  whale,  and  this 
fabulous  bird  must,  in  size,  be  very 
much  like  a  whale  also.  A  Captain 
Lawson  reports  having  shot  a  tiger 
or  leopard,  which  he  says  the  natives 
call  a  moola.  He  also  shot  buffalo 
and  deer,  monkeys  which  chased 
him,  boa-constrictors  of  fabulous 
dimensions,  spiders  and  snakes  of 
like  proportions,  and  enormous 
scorpii  ad  lib  I  Truly  New  Guinea 
is  a  wonderful  land  if  all  these 
accounts  are  true. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  New  Guinea  will  be 
found  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Australasian  and  Asiatic  flora 
and  fauna,  the  one  being  separated 
from  the  other  by  the  dividing 
range,  which  in  reality  divides  New 
Guinea  into  halves,  just  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  herring  is  divided  by 
its  backbone;  and  as  in  that,  fish,  so 
in  New  Guinea,  will  •*  the  back  "  be 
the  most  profitable,  unless,  indeed, 
its  abdomen  be  found  to  contain  a 
*'  golden  roe  *'  among  its  alluvial 
deposits. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  power  would  be 
a  standing  menace  to  our  Austral- 
asian colonies.  From  its  numerous 
harbours  cruisers  could  at  any  mo- 
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ment  make  a  dash  on  our  colonies, 
and  lay  tliem  under  heavy  contri- 
bution should  war  break  out  in  the 
future  between  England  and  that 
European  nation  holding  New 
Ouineu.  These  cruiaen  would  also 
paralyze  the  Australian  trade  with 
Ohina^and  would  necessitate  a  strong 
English  naval  force  being  sent  to 
the  New  Guinea  coast  to  drive  them 
into,  and  blockade  them  in,  their 
harbours.  This  naval  force  it  might 
not  at  any  moment  be  convenient 
to  detach  from  our  own  waters, 
wliere'eveiT  available  vessel  might 
perchance  be  wanted  to  defend  our 
home  ports.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
political  necessity  for  tliis  country 
to  occupy  New  Guinea,  and  the 
only  question  to  be  solved  is,  how 
can  she  do  so  the  most  cfTectually, 
and  vet  withal  the  most  economi- 
cally V 

New  Guinea  is  n  large  island. 
Its  area  contains  some  Sf>0,000 
square  geographical  miles,  of  which 
England  claims  one-half,  and  Hol- 
land tlie  (»ther.  But  New  Guinea 
is  essentiallv  **No  Man*s  Land.** 
It  i<(  invitingly  near  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  by  means  of  this  high- 
way is  brought  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  tlie  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Spain  and  Italy  are 
botli  maritime  |H>wers  se<*king  to 
extend  tlieir  trade.  They  know 
that  a  colony  of  Spaniards  or  Ita- 
lians once  planted  on  the  island  of 
New  Guinea,  witli  their  country's 
flag  unfurled  over  tlieir  heads,  could 
not  be  turned  out,  or  that  flag 
hauled  down  by  England,  for  no 
Court  of  Arbitration  would  decide 
in  England's  favour,  and  both  are 
consequently  preparint;  earh  its 
own  <*xp«Mlition  before  England 
awakens  to  a  senH«*  of  her  own 
inU'iv*«ts.  Tlie  I>utrh  nn*  also 
preparing  their  little  t*x|MNlitiaii.  it 
is  said,  to  re-found  tlie  Tnton  llav 
Settlement 

An  English  expedition  is  now 
being   organized    witli    a    viow,   if 


possible,  to  assist  the  Government 
in  its  action.  For.  as  wa  haTe  he- 
fore  remarked,  there  is  abaolulaly 
nothing  at  the  present  moment  Coir 
tlie  (iovemment  to  annex  in  New 
Guinea,  but  the  moment  a  Bridah 
settlement  has  been  established  bj 
private  enterprise,  then  the  Im* 
perial  Government  can  step  in 
and  rule  its  own  subjects,  for  an 
Englishman  carries  *'  English  law** 
with  him  wherever  he  goes — or  did 
so,  at  least,  before  tlie  days  of  arbi- 
tration set  in,  and  commenced  ta 
undo  that  which  it  took  much  of 
thf^  best  blood  of  (treat  Britain  lu 
accomplisli. 

The  most  recent,  and  by  far  the 
most  reliable,  account  of  New 
Guinea  is  tliat  of  Captain  Moresby. 
K.N.,  who  lately  sur^'cycd  the  south* 
eastern  peninsula  of  the  ialand, 
then*by  adding  much  to  our  mo- 
graphical  knowledge,  and  handing 
down  his  name  to  posterity  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  China  Straits. 
This  gallant  oilicer  was  for  nuuiT 
months  on  the  coa^t  of  tlie  island. 
He  mixed  freely  witli  the  natives, 
and  idlowed  his  men  to  do  likewise, 
thereby  sowing  the  seed  of  futnie 
friendly  intercourse  between  the 
white  man  and  the  aborigines  of 
this  region.  His  recently  published 
narrutive  of  his  **  Discoveries  in 
New  Guinea'*  is  pregnant  with 
interest,  while  his  description  of 
tlie  natural  resources  of  the  ialand* 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  its  climate,  of  its 
fine  harbours,  and  of  its  beiuitifbl 
scenery,  is  well  calculated  to  lead 
many  adventurers  to  endeavour 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
tliis  **  land  flowing  witli  milk  and 
hoh^y  "  The  dangvrr  is,  however, 
that  these  pioneers  of  civilization 
may  undo  all  the  good  Captafai 
Mon*sby  has  done,  and  ao  irritals 
the  natives  bv  their  behariour,  as 
not  only  to  lose  their  own  Uveo^ 
but  to  greatly  endanger  the  saft^ 
of  those  who  nay  viait  the  iaispnd 
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after  them  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
such  scandals  from  being  repeated 
as  were  perpetrated  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Fijis,  an  orderly,  law- 
abiding,  and  well-organized  expedi- 
tion is  now  being  equipped  to  ex- 
plore tlie  island,  and,  if  possible, 
form  settlements  which,  governed 
by  proper  rules  and  regulations, 
will  protect  tlie  natives  from  attacks 
of  a  piratical  nature,  be  it  from 
without  or  from  withui ;  and  it  is 
therefore  hoped  that  those  who 
really  do  interest  themselves  in  the 
future  of  New  Guinea  will  assist 
in  bringing  the  EngUsh  undertaking 
to  a  successful  issue. 

During  the  discussson  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  reading  of  Mr.  Michie's 
paper  on  •* Great  Britain  and  New 
Guinea,"  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  held  on 
March  16,  1875,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  in  the  chair, 
Oaptaia  Moresby  said : — 

"  Divesting  himself  for  the  time  of  his 
position  as  a  naval  officer,  he  stood  there 
&a  one  of  the  company  of  Englishmen 
wlio  first  visited  and  made  known  to 
the  world  the  outline  of  the  Eastern 
portion  of  the  island  of  New  Goinea, 
never    before     visited    by    a    white 
man,  and,  as  such,  might  be  able  to 
arouse  some    passing  interest  in  the 
anbject.    In  the  first  place,  he  thanked 
Mr.   Michie  very  warmly  for  the  kind 
compliments  he  had  made   him,  bnt 
would  sav  that,  when  a  naval  officer 
put  on  Her  Majesty's  coat,  he  stood 
devoted  entirely   to  his    Queen   and 
country,  and    whether    he    laboured 
snccesftfully  or  died  noUy,  he  only  did 
what  it  was   his   duty  to   do.      The 
thanks  of  the  colonies  were,  however, 
largely  to  be  given  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment ;  for  it  was  the  Ibnporud  Go- 
vernment who,  after  hearing  of  his  first 
discoveries,   at    the  east  end   of  the 
Island,  sent  the  BatUUk  back,  under 
his  command,  to  follow  up  and  sub« 
fltantiate   these  discoveries,  and   also 
despatched  a  very  distinguished   sur- 
veyor,   Lieutenant   Dawson,  without 
whose   aid  the    splendid   charts   and 
maps   which  many  present  had  seen 


could   not   have    been  made.      This 
showed  tliat  the  Admiralty  and  Im- 
perial Government  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  colonial  matters.       Thanks 
also  were  due  to  Divine  Providence 
for   giving   unusually   fine    weather, 
favourable    winds,    and    health   and 
strength  to  the  officers  and  men.  which 
enabled  them  to  open  up  that  rich  and 
new  country ;   and  he  trusted  the  in- 
tercourse   which  must  follow   would 
result  in  good,  not  only  to  the  English 
race  of  colonists,  but  also  to  the  abo- 
rigines themselves.     The  map  on  the 
wall  was  a  perfectly  defined  chart  of 
New  Guinea ;    but  any  one  who  had 
seen  it  before  the  visit  of  the  Basilisk, 
instead  of  seeing  the  capes,  headlands, 
and   bays  indicated  thereon  firom  the 
eastern     extremity   to    Cape    Cretin, 
would  have  seen  nothing  but  a  waving 
dotted  line,  showing  that  it  was  an  un- 
known coast.      The  island  had  never 
been  explored  by  Englishmen,  and  his 
motive  for  exploring  was  partly,  though 
not  altogether,  the    fact   that  before 
leaving  Sydney,  he  had  received  infor- 
mation that  the  French,  and  the  Amer- 
icans from  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
the  Russians,  who  he  knew  were  in 
Astrolabe  Gulf,  were  fitting  out  expedi- 
tions to  explore  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands;    and  he  thought  it 
was  more  an  Englishman's   right,  if 
such  could  be  done,  to  add  the  last 
discovery   possible    to    the    habitable 
world,  and  to  put  the  name  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  English  adminds 
on  the  map. 

"  New  Guinea  presented  in  its  gene- 
ral features  a  high  mountainous  country, 
culminating  in  very  sharp  ridges,  12,000 
and  14,000  feet  high,  sloping  down  to- 
wards the  sea.  There  was  every 
variety  of  level  plains,  terraced  pla- 
teaux, rich  open  land,  wooded  conntiT, 
and  glens  of  extreme  fertility.  It 
would  be  perceived  that  in  such  a 
country  one  could  enjoy  every  possible 
degree  of  temperature. 

**  The  produce  of  the  country,  as  had 
been  described  by  the  lecturer,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  had  been 
reading  tliat  day  an  account  of  the 
island  of  Java,  which  might  very  well 
stand  for  a  description  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  New  Guinea;  and  while 
reading  he  reflected  that  we  now  con- 
sidered our  foze£giAherB  to  hare  made  a 
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great  miaUke  in  pring  up  Java,  and 
hoped  that  our  children  will  not  have 
to  hkme  ua  for  letting  another  Java 
slip  through  our  fingers.  The  produce 
uf  the  island  consists  of  sago,  arrow- 
root, Indian  com,  sugar-cane,  and 
wild  nutmccni.  Bananas  and  various 
tropical  fruits  were  grown  hy  a  mde 
method  of  cultiration.  Imagine  for 
one  moment  the  eastern  extremity  of 
tlie  island  in  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
pean cultifators ;  you  would  have,  first, 
tlie  rich  slopea  of  the  mountains 
covered  with  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  nut- 
megH.  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  spice*  of 
all  kinds ;  and  above  that  the  English 
garden,  producing  all  our  home  vege- 
tables. You  would  see  the  snpletree 
bending  down  to  tlie  vine  below,  and 
the  vine  descending  to  the  crops  on  tlie 
stem  of  the  palm.  This  is  no  fanciful 
picture,  but  a  simple  statement  of  what 
might  exist  in  New  Guinea. 

**  If  one  wanted  cooler  airs  it  would 
be  only  necei»sary  to  ascend  a  few 
mile«.  and  the  glow  of  summer  would 
)k9  changed  for  the  frost  of  winter. 
The  forest  contained  many  kinds  of 
valuable  wnods,  but  of  their  nature  he 
wan  scarcely  qualified  to  speak.  The 
best  knomn  products  of  the  isknd  ihe 
was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  com- 
mercial men,  and  therefore  open  to  cor- 
rection) consisted  of  jute  in  large 
quantities,  and  fibres  of  various  kinds. 
Its  shores  abounded  in  pearl  shells  and 
tortoisealiell;  and  these  natural  riches 
Were  already  attracting  commerce  from 
Australia. 

**  The  gold  alluded  to  was  found  in 
Port  Moresby,  on  the  south-east  of  New 
Guinea,  a  part  never  before  visited : 
but  DO  ^Id  had  been  (bund  on  the 
north  side.  On  Ferguson's  Island 
(one  of  the  D'Entreca«teaux  gn)up>. 
where  they  had  discovered  a  number  uf 
boiling  springs,  the^  had  found  minute 
chipmnss  of  rubies  and  sapphires. 
and  be  bad  little  doubt  but  that  larger 
■toaea  would  be  found  there. 


"  He  thought  tlie  two  ialanda  of 
Austrslia  and  New  Guinea  were  in- 
tended b^  nature  and  circumstances  ti 
be  inhabited  by  one  race  for  the  pea^r 
and  security  of  both,  and  he  had  coo 
stantly  at  Ids  heart  a  desire  that  the 
nstives  who  had  given  him  such  a  bo«- 

Eitable  welcome  should  fall  into  tlw 
ands  of  honest  and  true  English  m«A. 
who  would  raise  them  to  a  higher  an4 
happier  state."* 


One  of  the  objects  of  the  New 
Guinea  Colonizing  Association— 
and  tliat  not  the  least  of  its  objecu 
in  the  opinion  of  all  right-niiQded 
men — is  to  raise  the  natives  of  that 
island  to  *'  a  higher  and  happier 
state.**  by  introducing  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  among  tliem ;  and 
we  cannot  therefoi*e  do  better  than 
to  end  this  paper  by  repeatiog 
Captain  Moresby's  sentiments,  as 
expressed  by  that  gallant  officer  in 
the  concluding  sentence  of  his  re-> 
ceiitly  published  remarks  on  **  Our 
Duty  to  New  Guinea  and  Poly- 
nesia," by  asking  our  readers 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  it  does 
not  appear  *'  as  though  Nature  her- 
self  has  striven  to  show  us  that  she 
has  here  laid  down  the  noble  pro* 
portions  of  an  empire,  and  bids  us 
not  curtail  it  for  our  children  ?  *' 

Hevertiug  to  what  we  have  said 
respecting  other  nations  contem* 
plating  the  colonitation  of  New 
Guinea,  we  understand  that  the 
French  Expedition  is  nearly  eoutp- 
ped,  and  will  probably  sail  about 
the  20ih  of  July,  to  hoist  the 
French  Flag,  if  not  on  New 
Guinea,  certainly  ou  some  of  the 
islands  around  its  shores. 


*  TWe  frvst  faolt  cosmititd  by  eiplortn  umI  wttleri  in  tks  peal  bsfl  ever  been  to  eater 
vpoa  ihtir  iMtk  ao  wmk  in  BiiB)l>en  m  ttctMllj  to  entice  the  mr%gt  lo  attack  sad  plaader. 
TUs  tbo«UI  be  SToia«d  is  Um  fuUux. 
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IMPROMPTU  LINES, 

SUOOSSTID   BT   RIADIVO  YBmSES  OV  ''CftBMATIOV"   IV  TBS   "  DUBLIH  UffXTEBglTT 
MAOAZHnE,***  BT  TBV  BbY.    P.    MloMORLAHV,    LLD. 

Wbll  liast  thou  shown,  my  gifted  Friend, 
'Tie  meet  that  earth  with  earth  should  blend, 
And  Man,  the  heir  of  sin  and  woe. 
Sprung  from  the  dust,  to  dust  should  go. 
Yet  who  that  looks  upon  the  tomb, 
So  full  of  silence,  fear,  and  gloom. 
Would  not  Fire's  radiant  Car  prefer. 
To  pass  into  the  viewless  air, 
Bather  than  decompose  in  earth. 
And  breed  all  things  of  noxious  birth  P 
For  though  from  earth  the  body  came. 
What  made  it  live  but  vital  flame? 
And  when  that  flame  hath  ceased  to  bum. 
Should  earth  not  to  its  source  return  ? 


Besides,  from  Fire  all  things  proceed. 
The  quenchless  star,  and  quiv'ring  reed ; 
The  loflj  mountain,  lowly  plain. 
The  glittering  lake  and  spacious  main. 
The  earth's  soft  breast  and  laughing  hours. 
The  rugged  rocks,  and  radiant  flowers. 
And,  wanting  it,  what  would  earth  be 
But  one  dark  cheerless  cemetery? 
To  fire  we  owe  the  food  we  eat. 
The  skin  which  clothes  our  naked  feet, 
The  fleecy  robe  which  warmth  affords. 
And  all  the  wines  which  stain  our  boards. 
Is  there  a  gift  that  we  can  name. 
We  owe  not  to  the  genial  flame  ? 
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ETen  winter  drear,  woold  drearier  be. 
Did  fire  not  fill  onr  homes  with  glee : 
And  where  woold  be  onr  enmmer  sides. 
With  ell  their  rich  and  varied  dyes. 
Were  Nature  to  withdraw  that  heat 
She  keepe  in  store  beneath  onr  feet? 
Even  Thonght  itself  owns  as  its  Sire 
The  all-pervading,  plastic  fire. 
And,  in  its  warmth,  attains  a  bloom 
Unknown  where  winter  spreads  its  gloom. 
Hence,  in  the  dimes  beneath  the  snn. 
The  deeds  of  power,  and  passion  done— 
The  erimes  which  stain  th*  historic  page. 
The  bigot's  zeal,  and  despot's  rage. 
The  raptnroQS  g)ance,  the  firensied  look. 
The  emshing  wheel  and  torturing  hook. 
There,  to  embrace  his  weeping  bride. 
The  lover  breasts  the  midiOgh  t  tide ; 
And  shonld  she,  fiJse,  betray  his  tmst. 
He  stamps  her,  in  his  rage,  to  dnst. 
There,  too,  the  widow  mounts,  with  joy, 
The  ftm'ral  pile,  nor  mooms  the  boy 
She  leaves  behind,  bnt,  laughing,  leaps 
the  flame  which  round  her  creeps. 


For  deeds  like  these  we  search  in  vain 
Those  lands  wash'd  by  the  northern  main ; 
Bnt  go,  where  fire  inflames  the  bkwd. 
And  smJm  ii  boa  like  aoae  hot  flood 
Of  lava,  flowing  firom  the  mountiiB, 
That  sisms,  al  night,  a  yisnchlsss  finmtain ; 
And  there  yon  find  sueb  crimsi  abound. 
As  asake  the  earth  seem  heUiah  ground. 
And  virtues,  too.  so  stem  and  nam. 
As  only  bkxNB  in  heavunly  air. 


Sincci  Amb,  la  fire  we  so  audi  owe. 
Why  to  it  sueb  averskm  abofw? 
Why  not  to  H allaal  repay 
Our  debts,  by  givii^  H  our  day  f 
For  who  can  Isa  what  'tis  to  He 
Desf  Ud  fimn  kdght  and  beairtsous  diy. 
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And  what  strange  forms  may  round  ns  meet 

When  Death  has  dragg'd  ns  to  that  seat 

Where  as  a  king  he  reigns  in  state, 

And  tribute  claims  from  small  and  great, 

And  at  his  girdle  keeps  the  key 

Which  none  on  earth  did  ever  see  ? 

And  is  it  not  much  better  far 

On  fire's  bright  wings  to  soar  afar, 

And  blend  with  light,  and  sound,  and  air. 

And  all  things  pure,  and  fresh,  and  fair. 

Than  to  allow  aU  creeping  things 

In  our  cold  flesh  to  plant  their  stings. 

And  on  ub  hold  their  CamiTal 

In  Death's  dark,  hated,  airless  Hall? 


But  what  though  fire  our  flesh  consume. 
Or  round  us  close  the  darksome  tomb. 
There  is  a  soul  which  can  defy 
The  lightning's  flash,  and  fialling  sky. 
And  find  its  way  throu^  rock  and  flame, 
To  the  great  God  from  whom  it  came. 
Snstain'd  by  Him,  it  has  no  fear 
Of  poison'd  bowl  or  glittering  spear. 
Can  aye  secure  the  battle's  shock. 
The  whirlpool's  surge  and  rending  rock, 
And,  mountidig,  wing  its  rapid  flight 
Beyond  the  realms  of  Death  and  Night 


Nor  fire  nor  earth,  then,  let  ns  fear. 
But  cling  to  Him  who,  erer  near 
To  us,  the  words  has  kindly  given : 
*'  Because  I  live,  unchanged,  in  Heaven, 
Te  live  shall,  too,  and  with  me  be 
From  sin  and  death  for  ever  free." 


ianse  of  Athelstaneford, 
June  8»  1879. 


J.  M.  W. 
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SECOND   SEBIES.— No.  30. 


8IB  BEENAHD  BURKE,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.RI.A., 

ilsUr  King  of  Arwu  and  Knight  Attendant  on   the  Order  of  St,  PairUt; 
Keeper  of  the  State  Paf»er$  in  Ireland,  Mimher  of  the  Societjf  qf 
quariee,  Xormandg,  ife.,  ife ,  de. 


Sir  Bebvabd  Bvexb  bdoogt  toaelaM  of  writers  and  workers 
in  an  age  like  ours,  nins  the  risk,  with  the  general  public,  of  not 
adequate!/  appreciated.  To  manj  amongst  us,  heraldry,  with  its 
lore  relating  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  patrician  orders,  is  onlj  so 
antiquated  lumber.  Prssuming  on  the  privilege  of  liTing  in  an  enligfatioed 
age,  man  J  persons  regard  crests  and  pedigrees  as  relics  of  barbarism,  tmi 
all  literary  labour  bestowed  upon  such  trifles  simple  waste  of  time.  We 
entertain  a  Torj  dilTerent  opinion  in  holding  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke  ham^ 
with  other  authors  of  the  same  t  jpe,  kindled  a  torch  in  our  midst  wUeht 
br  enabling  us  to  compare  present  acquisitions  with  those  of  our  ancestorsi 
has  so  far  accelerated  social  progress.  The  genius  of  the  true  stodeirt 
in  heraldry  conititutef,  therefore,  a  formstive  power  in  the  productiott 
of  modem  cultiration.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  given  the  world,  in  his 
works,  an  eiquisite  mastrr-kev  for  deciphering,  in  the  history  of  our 
national  andstthetic  development,  a  variety  of  otherwise  illegible  inscrip* 
lions. 

Tbe  subject  of  our  memoir  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  ISIS,  and 
it  the  second  son  of  the  Iste  John  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  by  Mary  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Bernard  O'Keilly,  Esq.,  of  Bally  morris,  Co.  Longford. 
Sir  Bernard's  grandfather  wat  Peter  Burke,  Esq.,  of  Elm  Hall,  Co. 
'lippenrr,  and  bis  oul/  surTiving  brother  is  Mr.  Serj«*ant  Burke,  of  tbe 
Kii:;Iith  bar,  who  has  gained  distinction  as  a  legal  and  general  writer. 

8ir  Heraard  Burke  married,  in  1S5G,  Barbara  Frances,  second  dsughter 
of  the  Ute  James  MscEvor,  £fq.,  of  Tobertynan,  Co.  Meath,  and  grand- 
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daughter  of  Sir  Joshua  Meredjth,  Bart.  Lady  Burke's  brother,  many  of 
oar  readers  will  remember,  was  formerly  member  for  the  Go.  Meath.  Sir 
Bernard  was  educated  at  Dr.  Armstrong's  academy  at  Chelsea,  and 
afterwards  at  Caen  College,  Normandy,  where  he  carried  off  first  honours 
in  Greek  composition,  Latin  poetry,  and  mathematics,  and,  in  general, 
gave  earnest  of  that  cultivation  and  ability  which  signalize  all  his  writings 
and-  official  acts. 

He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1839,  and  soon  acquired  a  good  prac- 
tice in  peerage  and  genealogical  cases.  He  continued  to  hold  briefs  for 
some  time  after  his  appointment  to  Ulster  King  of  Arms  and  Knight 
Attendant  on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  which  was  in  1853.  In  the  year 
following  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in  1856  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope  as  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers  of  Ireland.  In  1862 
the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on  him  causa  honoris  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  while  in  1868  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Com- 
panion of  the  Bath. 

As  Sir  Bernard  Burke  came  first  prominently  before  the  public  in 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  office  of  Ulster 
King-at-Arms,  we  may  state  that  this  office  takes  cognisance  of  and 
regulates  all  points  connected  with  the  genealogies,  the  court,  the 
ceremonials,  and  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Here  has  been  for  centuries  the 
chief  repository  for  the  preservation  of  evidence  on  questions  of  family 
descent  affecting  property.  Ulster  King  of  Arms  is,  therefore,  a  very 
ancient  appendage  to  the  Irish  executive.  In  the  earliest  Plantagenet 
era,  the  chief  of  the  heraldic  officers  in  this  country  bore  the  designation 
of  Ireland  King  of  Arms.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  at 
least  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  we  find  the  office  called  Ulster 
King  of  Arms.  Some  improperly  associate  this  expression  with  the 
Northern  Province,  and  so  localize  the  office ;  the  truth  being  that  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  earldom  of  Ulster,  then  vested  in  the  Crown, 
and  inherited  from  the  great  sept  of  the  De  Burghs.  From  this  great 
and  powerful  family  Sir  Bernard  himself  is  descended,  so  that  wo 
have  the  curious  coincidence  that  the  arms  of  the  office  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  its  present  respected  occupant. 

In  December,  1853,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  was,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Sir  William  Betham,  appointed,  by  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  Ulster 
King  of  Arms,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Principal  Herald  of  all  Ireland 
and  Knight  Attendant  on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick,  together  with  the 
responsible  position  of  Keeper  of  the  Eecords  in  Dublin  Castle.  We 
believe  that  in  no  part  of  his  official  life  has  he  displayed  his  characteristic 
qualities  of  mind  and  his  aptitude  for  system  than  in  his  care  and 
management  of  the  State  Papers.  When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  Castle  he  found  the  genealogy  and  heraldry  of  Ireland  in  quite  a 
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neglected  state,  and  the  Secords  literallj  in  utter  oonfuaion.  No  one 
could  follow  up  with  eren  tolerable  certainty  a  genealogical  or  heraldic 
inquiry.  If  a  document  were  asked  for,  its  existence  could  only  be 
determined  after  a  tedious  search,  which  often  might  end  fruitleealy, 
and  scarcely  erer  with  an  entirely  satisfactory  result.  The  truth  is,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one,  who  had  not  actually  inspected  the 
receptacles  for  these  documeutu,  to  realise  the  condition  in  which  the 
great  historical  papers  of  Ireland  in  the  Becord  Tower,  Dublin  Caatle, 
were  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of. 

Sir  Bernard  at  once  saw  the  work  before  him,  and  entered  upon  it 
with  eamestneas,  and  to  some  purpose,  indeed,  though  it  took  ten  years* 
incessant  toil  thoroughly  to  examine,  cleanse,  and  restore  to  a  proper 
classification  the  precious  contents  of  this  State  repository.  During  thia 
process  each  document  was  carefully  examiued,  and,  after  being  dusted, 
was  tied  up  in  its  own  particular  bundle,  indexed,  and  placed  in  a  niche  on 
the  shelf  appropriated  to  it.  The  fruit  of  such  promptitude  and  method 
is  now  apparent,  as  the  records  in  Birmingham  Tower  are  accessible  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  the  eager  inquiries,  whether  of  literary  men,  legal 
practitioners,  or  antiquarians,  can  be  replied  to  almost  at  once.  Thta 
confers  an  enormous  benefit  on  the  public,  if  we  remember  that  the 
archiTes  thus  rescued  from  a  sort  of  chaos  contain  parliamentary  docu- 
ments and  ancient  rolls  of  superlatire  interest,  including,  among  others, 
the  State  Papers  of  Ireland  and  the  Priry  Council  Books. 

The  efiect  of  this  rerolutiou  vibrated  beyond  the  confines  of  Bir- 
mingham Tower,  and  led  to  very  salutary  changes.  With  a  view  to 
ulterior  legislation.  Sir  Bernard  was  commiHsioned  by  the  Government  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  render  himself  conversant  with  the  record 
sv«tem  of  France.  On  his  return  in  September,  18GC,  ho  addressed  a 
most  circumstantial  report  to  Lord  Naas,  afterwards  Earl  Mavo,  in  which 
he  i'Xphiins  the  organization,  as  well  as  concentration,  of  the  French 
records  as  finally  achieved  under  Napoleon  III.  Sir  Bernard's  rq>ort  is 
adtnirable.  as  not  only  are  the  details  grouped  with  perspicuity,  but,  as 
L  Td  Brougham  said  of  Chief  Justice  llu»he*s  forensic  addresses,  all  the 
fart:^  (»f  the  cabv  are  given  in  the  smallest  compass  imsginable.  It  led  the 
(ff»vcnniu'nt  to  effect  much  needed  reforms.  The  then  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Ixfrd  Wodehouse,  selected  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
iiiti  lli«;tMit  jiublic  men  of  Ireland  in  the  present  century — General  Sir 
Tiu  mas  I^rcom — who  bent  the  energies  of  a  keen  mind  into  the  fultilment 
of  the  iii»trurtions  he  received,  and  left  the  question  in  such  an  advanced 
and  laTourtille  |>usition  as  subsequently  enabled  Lord  Mayo  to  carry 
thrv'iu'h  Pmrliament  the  Heeord  Act  of  1^)6,  which  has  been  roost 
di;i^eittly  and  mcce*«fully  carried  out  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson,  Q.C, 
wi»i>  wafi  a;  |>jiutid  Dt'puty   Keeper  of  the  Kecordt  under  the  Master  of 
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In  other  departments  of  his  work  Sir  Bernard  had  acted  with  the  same 
abUity  and  energy.    In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Knight  Attendant 
on  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  he  has  done  much  to  revive  the  pristine  splen- 
dours of  the  Investiture.  This  illustrious  Order  originated  at  a  memorable 
period  in  Irish  history — the  famous  Dungannon  Declaration  in  1782. 
On  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  a  Eoyal  Warrant  was  issued  commanding 
Iietters  Patent  to  pass  under  the  Great  Seal  establishing  the  Order,  which 
was  intended  as  an  act  of  conciliation  and  goodwill  towards  the  more 
powerful  of  the  Irish  peers,  and  also  with  a  view  of  promoting  our  native 
manufactures.    The  routine  of  an  Installation,  as  fixed  from  the  first, 
included  a  procession  from  the  Castle  to  St.  Patrick's   Cathedral,  an 
Investiture  within  the  sacred  edifice,  and  a  grand  banquet  given  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  evening.    Direction  was  also  issued  that  the 
dresses,  &c.,  should  all  be  of  Irish  manufacture.     As  with  genealogy, 
heraldry,  and  the  public  records,  the  Installations  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Patrick  had  been  permitted  to  become  very  much  shorn  of  their  proper 
dignity ;  and  it  is  one  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  services  that  he  has  been 
instrumental  in   causing  a  revival  of  that  lustre  of  the  ceremony  of 
Investiture  which  evidently  was  contemplated  when  the  Order  was  founded. 
A  notable  example  may  be  found  in  the  installation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  April  18th,  1868,  which  was  regarded 
with  unprecedented  interest.     Previous  Investitures — even  that  at  which 
George  IV.  presided — fell  short  of  the  grandeur  of  this  superb  pageant. 
One  circumstance  alone  imparted  unusual  attraction  to  the  scene,  namely, 
that  the  grand  old  Cathedral  had  been  just  rescued  from  impending  ruin 
by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin   Guinness.     The  magnificent   aspect  of  this 
stately  pile  blended  harmoniously  with  the  glitter  and  varied  colours 
which  brightly  flashed  from  the  richly  apparelled  crowd  that  sat,  tier  above 
tier,   within   the   hallowed   precincts  of  this  beautiful   shrine.     Peers, 
peeresses,  bishops,  baronets,  judges,  municipal  bodies,  military,  naval,  and 
civic  officers,  together  with  a  large  assemblage  of  the  fair  sex,  decked  in 
tints  of  every  hue,  occupied  their  several  positions,  so  that  everywhere 
the  eye  rested  on  splendour.     Subsequently  another  Investiture,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lords  Powerscourt  and  Southwell  by  Her  Majesty  as 
Knights,  which  the  Prince  and  his  brother  witnessed  as  Members  of  the 
Chapter  and  Senior  Knights  present.     The  ceremony  was  not  carried  out 
in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  owing  to  the  Irish  Church  Act,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  obliterating  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  Order 
itselfl 

But  while  vigilant  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  duties  in  and  about 
Dublin  Castle,  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  made  the  iofluence  of  his  office 
felt  beyond  the  confines  of  Ireland,  in  an  instance  arising  out  of  a 
struggle  connected  with  Corporate  precedence.  This  arose  out  of  the 
presentation  of  addresses  of  congratulation  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the 
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oocaiioQ  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1868,  the  rirals  being 
Dnblin  and  Edinburgh.  The  conflict  raged  with  alternations  of  victory 
until  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  plaoed  the  matter 
in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  hands,  and  directed  him  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
subject.  On  the  14th  of  Maj,  1863,  the  report  was  laid  before  the  Irish 
GoTemment,  and  contained  researches  sufBcient  to  show  that  Dublin  was 
entitled  to  precedence — at  all  CTents,  could  not  be  ranked  second  to 
Edinburgh.  As,  howerer,  Oarter  King  of  Arms  was  equallj  positive  the 
other  waj,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council  al 
Whitehall.  The  judges  being  men  whose  ^  thoughts  were  turned  on 
peace,*'  gave  it  as  their  decision  that  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  were  equal. 
Were  it  not  for  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  knowledge  of  anterior  precedents, 
and  his  systematic  statement  of  these  as  laid  before  the  Council,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Dublin,  always  spoken  of  as  the  ^  secoud  city  '*  in  the 
empire,  would  have  been  assigned  a  place  lower  than  the  Scotch 
metropolis.  The  subject  is  trested  at  large  in  the  two  Parlismentary 
Beports  on  the  entire  question,  which  were  printed  in  the  summer  of  1863 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Not  onljr  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  has  Sir  Bernard  acquired 
distioctioo,  but  by  a  prolific  and  graphic  pen  has  established  solid  claims 
as  a  literary  man.  The  list  of  his  works,  remembering  their  nsture,  and 
the  sise,  intricscy,  and  almost  endless  ramifications  of  some  of  them,  pre* 
sent  an  example  of  rare  industry,  system,  mental  energy,  and  capacity. 

"  The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  Great  Britain  " — undoubtedly  Sir 

Bemard*8  opue  w^m^um — is  a  work  which  roust  bring  its  author  fame,  if 

eren  he  had  never  written  snytbiog  else.     After  learing  his  college  at 

Caen,  and  while  therefore  young,  thb  fine  work  was  begun  in  London 

under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Bernard's  lather — a  gentleman  of  taste  and 

erudition  in  such  matters — and  of  the  well-known  publisher,  the  late 

Hmry  Colbum.     Eren  at  so  early  an  age,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had 

,  through  unremitting  study,  familiar  with  history,  heraldry,  and 

:)gy,  and  he  therefore  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the 

;  undertaken  bjr  his  father,  and  both  then  and  ever  since  became  the 

1  spirit  of  the  book  itself— a  remark  equally  applicable  to  **  The 

1:  of  the  Landed  Gentry."     ""The  Peerage,  Ac"  was  not  Sir 

IS  father's  only  book,  ss  he  published,  with  other  works,  two  most 

ng  Tolumes  on  the  celebrated  female  beauties  of  the  English 

mcj,  with  a  likeness  of  each.   Upon  his  demise,  the  lesding  heraldic 

g      slogical  works  which  be  had  commcn<^  were  handed  over  to  the 

keeping    of   Sir  Bernard,  who  has  let    none  of  their    usefulness 

tc. 

It  is  Mtvf  eTi<        that  a  i  the  <      ui  character  as 

Sir  Ti  •*  Pee         aj  ,"       y  be  r  pirded  as  a 

9&d4  to  of  ilisation  and 
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wealth.  The  absolute  want  of  a  good  work  of  reference  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  best  proved  bj  the  increasing  demand  at  every  fresh  issue  each 
year  of  Sir  Bernard's  dictionary.  The  sterling  merit  of  this  very  useful 
and  available  work  consists  in  its  perspicuity  and  entire  reliableness. 
Here  the  author's  official  experience  and  extensive  knowledge  of  heraldic 
and  genealogical  history  came  powerfully  to  his  aid.  The  result  is  that 
Sir  Bernard,  we  believe,  in  these  works  has  lefl  no  authority  which  could 
shed  light  over  the  labyrinth  of  his  investigations  unconsulted,  while  at 
the  same  time  losing  no  opportunity  of  communicating  with  those  who 
had  the  means  of  affording  him  correct  and  available  information.  Not 
only  are  fucts  sought  for  at  the  fountain  source,  but  indefatigable  industry 
is  displayed  in  each  pedigree,  so  that  both  the  individual  members  of 
the  existing  present  and  of  the  immediate  past  are  enumerated.  In 
tracing  out  the  line  of  succession  Sir  Bernard  does  not  limit  his  re- 
search to  the  personage  first  dignified  by  an  hereditary  title  of  honour, 
but  carries  his  investigations  into  the  dark  recesses  of  antiquity.  But  his 
labours  in  this  mine  have  been  extended,  beautified,  and  we  may  add 
completed,  by — perhaps  in  reference  to  the  colossal  erudition  and  minute 
research  displayed — his  best  work,  "  The  Dictionary  of  Peerages,  Extinct, 
Dormant,  or  in  Abeyance."  The  chronological  order  would  have  been  to 
give  this  part  of  the  subject  first ;  but  Sir  Bernard  has  correctly  followed 
the  logical  order,  which  places  the  knowledge  of  what  is  before  that  which 
had  been.  In  any  case,  the  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  overlooked, 
because  it  is  out  of  such  forms  that  the  glory  of  our  existing  aristo- 
cracy has  emanated — or  at  least  from  this  source  have  arisen  the  most 
eminent  names  upon  the  modern  roll  of  nobility.  Here  the  contempla- 
tive moralist  beholds  with  delight  a  golden  link  between  the  illustrious 
living  and  the  illustrious  dead  1 

Besides  completing  such  works  of  intricacy  and  magnitude.  Sir  Bernard 
has  found  leisure  to  step  aside  from  the  penetralia  of  his  more  technical 
knowledge  to  enrich  belles  lettres  with  choice  volumes  like  "  The  Vicissi- 
tudes of  Eamilie:^,"  "  Episodes  in  the  Domestic  Annals  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy,*' and  ''  The  Eise  of  Great  Families."  These  books  possess  singular 
merit — one  chief  source  of  attraction  being  that  they  centre  in  home  life. 
Here  is  the  hot  hearth  of  true  manliness,  and  it  is  here  that  virtue  and 
genius  are  nourished  and  equipped  for  the  after-conflicts  of  the  world. 
No  order,  however,  in  our  complex  society  has  been  more  indebted  for 
(greatness  to  domestic  influences  than  the  aristocracy.  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  has  in  these  pleasant  and  instructive  volumes  strung  together  a 
collection  of  gems.  The  cloud  of  family  reverse  is  with  a  most  delicate 
pencil  invariably  encircled  by  him  with  a  margin  of  silver,  so  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  has  "  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  a  single 
narrative  or  the  expression  of  a  single  word  which  might  possibly  be 
paitiful  to  any  one's  feelings."     His  reflections  on  the  vicissitudes  that 
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htTe  ofeiiaken  Irish  fiuniliet  potsera  a  reiy  melaneboly  interest.  The  work 
itself,  **  The  Yieissitiides  of  Families,"  has  a  permanent  ralne,  however* 
though  tinctured  with  sadness : —  i 

'*  Ireland  is,  indeed,  the  Tadmor  in  the  desert  of  Family  Vicissitude ;  time  out 
of  mind  it  has  been  the  prey  of  the  spoiler.  Cromwell  and  William  III.  spared 
few  of  the  aboriginal  lords  of  the  soil ;  the  former  may  be  said  to  hsTo  con- 
fiscated weU  nigh  all  Ireland,  and  the  alienation  of  property  under  the  Eneum- 
bered  Estates  Court,  efiected  a  fearful  rerolution  amongst  the  landed  gentlemen 
of  EngliBh  descent  Confiscation,  civil  war,  and  legal  transfer,  have  torn  asunder 
those  associations  between  '  the  local  habitation  and  the  name  *  which  have  for 
centuries  wound  round  each  other. 

**  The  gentry  of  Ireland  are  now,  in  many  cases,  dispossessed ;  new  manners 
and  new  men  are  filling  the  land,  and  the  old  time-honoured  booses  are  pasting 
rspidly  away.  W^oerer  collects  instances  of  fallen  families  some  tliirty  rears 
hence,  will  hare  a  fruitful  field  to  gather  in.  No  one  will  gainsay  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  exercised  in  a  national  point  of  riew» 
or  fisil  to  trace  to  its  introduction  into  Ireland  the  dawn  of  the  prosperity  which 
is  now  shining  on  that  country.  That  it  has  worked  infinite  public  good  is 
undeniable*,;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  general  benefit  haa  been  efleotcd  at 
the  cost  of  much  indiTidual  misery.  No  cases  of  viciiisitnde  could  be  so  pathetic, 
no  episodes  of  decadence  so  lamentable,  as  those  that  could  be  told  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  land  in  Ireland ;  but  the  wounda  are  too  fresh,  and  the  ruin 
too  recent,  for  mo  to  enter  on  so  painful  a  theme.*'    VoL  i.  p.  10. 

While  on  the  subject,  we  n       <  ers  to  p.  3*22,  vol.  i.,  of  "The 

Vicissitudes,"  where  t  d    mli  lo  graphically  described  of  the 

Martin  ftmily,  whose  ci       ng  o  f  11  bewailed  by  the  peasantry 

of  the  Far  West.    Sir      r      d,  1    se       by  no  means  confines  himself  to 

the  delineation  of  Irish   c\      lity,  b      ranges  over  a  wide  field.    The 

tches  **  Three  t  Ladi      '  i     t  conceptions  much  more  after 

^el  al  es  «     le  p      ires  of  the  fsir  sex  than  those 

(  d  im      s  of        ale  c  '  so  <         ily,  or  rather  so  indelicately* 

i  (  of  the  roo<    n  se        i    al  novel.     That  Sir  Bernard 

at       d  ts  where  the  origini      come  from  abroad,  is  proved 

^  1  u  i;old  Uie  of  "  The  Bons] 

^J        ly  Bomanee;  or,   Episodes  in  the    Domestic   Annals  of  the 

A^      ocracy/'  is  s  most  winning  book,  and  stesls  on  the  imagination  and 

I         s  like  the  gradually  expanding  beauties  of  a  Isndscspe  by  Kuyp  or 

\  One  might  imagine  that  Sir  Bernard,  though  unapproachable  in 

J  details  of  heraldry  and  genealogy,  could  not  succeed  in  lighter 

He  might  be  ssfely  trusted  on  the  accuracy  of  dates,  names, 

and  pedigreef,  but  is  thb  compatible  with  ability  to  depict 

joy,  or  represent  the  fitful   play   of  human  passion?      Sir 

,  however,  has  crossed  the  Bubicon,  snd  found  himself  on  the 

c  d  with  hiurels.    The  source  of  his  success  is  that  in 

ods  there  is  in  his  fiieis  a  fundamental  element  of  the 
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romantic.  Nor  is  the  skill  of  the  artist  insignificant  who,  out  of  the  large 
repellent  folios  of  county  history,  &c.,  has  contriTed  to  elicit  such  deeply 
interesting  tales.  Here  is  a  great  talent — fed  by  antiquarian  and  historical 
learning — of  corering  the  crumbling  skeletons  of  the  past  with  flesh, 
muscle,  and  colouring.  A  magic  wand  is  waved  over  departed  heroes,  and 
once  more  they  revisit  the  ''glimpses  of  the  moon,"  just  as  when  at 
eventide  the  dark  motionless  summit  of  some  towering  cliff  seems  to 
vibrate  under  the  waves  of  golden  light  that  flow  from  the  setting  sun  ! 

"  The  Eise  of  Great  Families  "  is  more  didactic  in  its  structure  than 
the  preceding  volume,  and,  though  undoubtedly  wanting  in  the  thrilling 
interest  and  harrowing  catastrophe  of  "  The  Eomance,"  is  still  a  book 
which  shows  its  author's  rare  faculty  of  turning  black  letter  knowledge 
into  an  instrument  of  public  instruction.  We  like  this  volume  because 
of  its  exact  historical  estimate  of  the  true  position  which  the  aristocracy 
is  entitled  to  hold  as  factors  in  social  and  mental  progress.  The  annals 
of  our  patrician  order.  Sir  Bernard  tells  us  with  an  emphasis  which  cannot 
be  explained  away,  abound  in  deeds  of  fame  and  in  achievements  of 
intellect,  patriotism,  and  irrepressible  loyalty  which  spread  imperishable 
lustre  over  the  combined  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

We  cannot  close  our  catalogue  without  noticing  the  little  volume 
published  about  four  years  ago,  entitled  "The  Sovereigns  of  England." 
The  preface  is  addressed  to  his  children,  so  that  the  entire  work,  which  is 
written  in  verse,  is  intended  for  the  edification  of  those  of  tender  years. 

The  following  list  comprises,  we  believe,  nearly  all  of  Sir  Bernard's 
works : — "  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  Great  Britain,"  "  History  of  the 
Landed  Gentry,"  "  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,"  "  Dormant  and 
Extinct  Baronetage,"  "  General  Armoury,"  "  Visitation  of  Seats  and 
Arms,"  "  Heraldic  Illustrations,"  "  The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,"  "  Report 
on  the  French  Record  System,"  "The  Patrician,"  "  The  History  of  the 
Royal  Families,"  "  Royal  Descents  and  Pedigrees  of  Founder's  Kin," 
"  Romance  of  the  Aristocracy,"  "  Family  Romance,"  *'  Romantic  Re- 
cords," "Vicissitudes  of  Families,"  "The  Rise  of  Great  Families," 
"History  of  the  Different  Orders  of  Knighthood,"  "The  Historic  Lords 
of  England,"  together  with  six  volumes  of  "  The  Patrician"  and  two  of 
the  "St.  James's  Magazine,"  which  he  conducted  and  largely  sustained 
by  his  literary  fertility. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  various  claims  which  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
has  to  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  He  has  now  for  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  held  an  office  of  considerable  public  importance,  and  dis- 
charged its  duties  with  the  most  exemplary  efficiency.  He  enjoys, 
besides,  a  great  literary  reputation,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  his 
mastery  of  all  the  practical  details  of  heraldry  and  genealogy  has  raised 
him  to  a  position  of  eminence.  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  Sir 
Bernard  has  been  materially  assisted,  by  courtliness  of  manner  and 
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impiiiiality  of  de 


ligfaly  charged  with  political  electricity,  and  jet  not 
a  tingle  breath  from  auch  infectious  Tapour  hat  ever  sullied  the  purity  of 
his  official  conduet  Bj  such  higb>mindedness  and  equity  he  has  bad  his 
share  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Viceregal  Court  in  Ireland. 
Genial,  unaffected,  and  courtly,  Sir  Bernard  is  the  true  gentleman  of 
winning  manners ;  an  indefatigable  student,  an  accomplished  writer,  and 
an  unostentatious  friend.  Underneath  the  intellectual  portrait  we  have 
rather  feebly  drawn  of  Sir  Bernard,  may  truly  be  inscribed  the  words  of 
an  incomparable  critic  of  human  nature  and  polished  life : — 

Factus  Hoiio. — Ad  vvqueu. 

KciTi.-»IiifrAr7  bmb  in  IreUiid  do  noi  m  arnle  deroto  tbtniMWct  to  Sir  Benuurd  B«ri[t*t 
tirmadi  of  ttadj.  In  hk  '*  Laadod  Ueainr,**  bowcTrr,  w«  uodentand,  h«  dorivod  torn- 
•tdormbit  tmitUnfm  from  an  acconpltabed  feBtlenuin  wbo  baa  mad*  conciderahla  bc- 
qttiaiikiaa  is  tbta  spoeia]  de|mrtiD«fit— vt  rtler  lo  Jobn  KiMon  Ganicn,  Eaq.,  P. 8. A.,  and 
Tivaaarrr  of  tbo  R^jral^Iriab  AeadoBj. 


THE  PKIEST  OB'  AGERAY. 

(ABAm»  noK  ^'Caldbbov.**) 

Ostca  OB  a  time,  there  were,  old  legendi  asy. 
Ilemlett  twmin.  Macrmiid<m  and  Agersy  : 
Which  being  dtatant  but  a  league  or  two, 
A  aingle  priest  f«)r  both  was  msde  to  do. 
Who.  ss  tmch  holvdAy  and  feaat  came  round. 
Said  Msas  at  boUi.  as  in  strict  dutj  bound. 
It  chanced  a  rillager.  on  pleaaure  bent. 
From  Ifaarandon  to  Ageraj  there  went ; 
He  reached  the  eliorch  as  Mass  was  being  sail. 
Wused,  dofled  his  hat,  pasaed  in  with  gentle  tread. 
And  kneeliog  at  the  thiwdiold  told  hia  beads. 
Prajing  to  Ood  for  all  his  Tariona  needa. 
Judge  the  surprise  of  the  indipiant  wi^ht. 
About  the  middle  of  tha  sacred  rite. 
When  ha  distioctlj  heard  the  can*  say, 
**  Noa  tibi  aenper  gratias  agerr  ;  *'^ 
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Then  straightway  with  the  Mass  go  quietly  on. 

Giving  no  thanks  at  all  to  Macrandon. 

**  Ungrateful  priest ! "  he  mutter'd  to  himself, 

"  Is  it  for  tliis  you  yearly  tithe  our  pelf. 

As  if  we  did  not  pay  you  dues  and  fees, 

And  more  too  than  those  hoors  of  Agerese  ? 

You  grow  too  rich  and  fat,  that's  pretty  sure. 

You  grinder  of  the  faces  of  the  poor ! 

Well  you  illustrate,  in  your  swelling  pride, 

An  adage  old  my  father  used  to  cite. 

Which  one  upon  your  stahle  door  might  write, 

'  Beggars  on  horseback  will  teach  kings  to  ride'  *' 

He  rose  in  wrath,  and  forthwith  hastened  back, 

Exclaiming  as  he  went,  "  Alack !  alack ! " 

Arrived,  he  summon'd  all  the  village  powers. 

And  said,  "What think  yo  of  this  priest  of  ours? 

We  ever  deemed  he  made  his  thankful  prayer 

To  Ageray  when  here,  and  for  us  there  ; 

But  now  our  graceless  priest,  'tis  vei7  clear, 

Prays  for  those  Agerese  both  there  and  here. 

And  so,  not  thanking  us  in  either  church. 

He  leaves  Macrandon  always  in  the  lurch." 

Fortliwith  the  angry  villagers  decree 

That  none  should  pay  the  priest  nor  titho  nor  foe  ; 

Who,  seeing  soon  his  income  waxing  low. 

Sent  for  his  faithful  sacristan,  to  know 

If  he  could  anyway  find  out  the  cause 

His  people  thus  defied  the  canon  laws ; 

Who  said,  **  The  reason,  father,  I  discern, 

It  is  because  at  Macrandon,  they  learn, 

Upon  each  festival,  at  Mass,  you  say, 

'  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  agere,'  ?t 

But  take  no  thought  of  Macrandon  at  all ; 

And  thus  it  is  this  evil  doth  befall." 

"  If  that  be  so,"  replied  the  priest,  "  my  son. 

*Tis  easily  mended,  and  henceforth  you'll  hear 

Me  there  sing  out,  with  voice  both  loud  and  clear, 

*  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  Macrandon,* 

While  here,  as  is  my  wont,  I  still  will  say, 

'  Nos  tibi  semper  gratias  ager6 !  * " 

GkOROB  1*411  iCB. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  MUNSTER  CIRCUIT. 


By  J.  BoDEEicK  OTlikaoajt,  B^keibtib-at*Liw. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

Befobk  we  procceil  further  in  the 
History  of  the  ^lunnter  Circuit 
during  the  pretient  century,  it  may 
be  well  to  tnko  a  glance  at  the 
mode  of  traveUin^^  used  formerly, 
nod  at  the  various  towns  visited 
by  the  judges  of  nMiixe. 

Previously  to  the  year  1700  there 
was  no  conveyance  open  to  public 
use  between  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Ireland.  The  country  was  so 
thickly  womled,  tho  roads  so  badly 
made,  travelling  was  very  insecure; 
and  this  was  rendered  still  more 
dangerous  by  the  numbers  of  rogues 
and  ruffians  who  infested  any  which 
promised  a  chance  of  plunder.  To 
avert  this  last  danger  persons  usu- 
ally travelled  in  parties ;  and  we  are 
informed  it  was  the  custom  for  per- 
sons about  to  journey,  say  from 
Cork  or  Limenck  to  Dublin,  to 
poet  in  a  conspicuous  place,  as  over 
the  mantelpiece  uf  the  principal 
inn,  their  names  and  tlie  date  of 
their  intended  departures.  In  lim- 
erick tht*  place  of  rendezvous  was 
the  C  Boom  in   Quay   Lane; 

1     i  I      9  loe  adventurous  pilgrims 
uuiii  i  to  be  well  armed 

ibe  r      .     ibe  journey  to  Dub- 
1  ly  occupied  five  days.    The 

8  went  the  whole  wav. 

J         I         on   horseback,    usually 

d  ue  escort  of  the  judgee,  who 

OQ  the  coutioea  of  the 


respective  counties  by  the  high 
aherifis  of  each  county,  attended  by 
a  guard  bearing  javelins.  A  witty 
judge  was  onco  asked,  "Of  what 
use  are  these  javelin  men?*'  lie 
replied,  "  I  fuppose  they  are  to 
help  me  to  charge  the  ^rand  jury.** 

About  the  vear  17G0  a  coach, 
called  the  •*  Fly,"  was  started  to  run 
between  Limerick  and  Dublin.  It 
performed  the  journey,  about  100 
miles,  in  four  days.  The  "  Fly  •*  was 
large  and  heavy  in  construction, 
which,  indt^d,  was  indispensable; 
as  the  roads  were  so  uneven,  a 
lighter  vehicle  would  be  jolted  to 
pieces.  The  road-makers,  going  oil 
the  axiom,  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  between  two  points,  ran 
their  roads  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
heedless  of  such  impediments  as 
hills  or  bogs ;  tho  traveller  had  no 
choice  but  to  climb  the  one  and  to 
wade  the  other.  As  the  strong- 
built  ooach  required  stout  hameaa 
to  move  it,  the  accoutrementa  of  tbo 
four  sturdy  horses  were  of  a  moat 
elaborate  and  complicated  character. 
We  can  well  suppose  the  time  it 
took  to  harness  the  rolavs  of  horsee, 
from  the  circumstance  tLat  the  same 
harness  was  used  throughout  the 
four  dsys*  journey.  But  time  and 
the  march  of  intellect  worked 
changes  for  the  better.  The  slow* 
going  •*  Flv"  was  replaced  by  a  coach 
of  lighter 'build,  called  the  "^  Bal- 
loon,'*  and  it  was  a  decided  iroproTe> 
meot  to  find  the  relays  of  bo 
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ready  harnessed  when  the  stage  was 
reached.     The  ''Balloon"  reached 
Dablin  from  Limerick  in  three  days, 
and  some  twenty  years  later  the 
route    was    changed.     Instead    of 
proceeding   oyer  Thomond  Bridge 
and  bj  Elillaloe,  the  coach  went  by 
Clare  Street,  and  vid  Nenagh,  to 
Dablin.    This  shortened  the  jour- 
ney   to    two    days;  and    when    I 
travelled  by  coach,  before  the  rail- 
roads banished  the  stage,  we  reached 
Limerick  from  Dublin  in  a  day. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  extent  of  the  Munster 
Circuit  was  considerably  changed. 
Li  1796  the  counties  of  Watertord 
and  Tipperary  were  joined  to  the 
Leinster  Circuit,and  since  thenClare, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork  counties 
form  the  Munster.     The  usual  route 
la  for  the  judges  of  assize  to  open 
the  commission  first  in  Clare,  then 
in  Limerick,  next  in  Kerry,  and 
lastly  in  Cork;   but  this  rule  has 
been  departed  jfrom,  as  in  the  year 
1816,  wnen  the  Summer  Assizes 
commenced  in   Cork,   whence  the 
judges  proceeded  to  Ennis,  thence 
to  Limerick  and  Tralee.     Owing  to 
the  heavy  criminal  calendar,  they 
bad  to  return  to  discharge  the  gaol 
at  Cork.    Ennis,  the  assize  town 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  presented  a  very  different 
aspect  to  its  present  improved  one. 
The  streets  were  narrow,  irregular, 
badly  paved,  and  not  over  clean  at 
any  time.    It  is  called  Ennis  from 
2jis#»  an  island,  being  built  on  an 
inaolated    ground    situate  in    the 
river  Fergus.     Two  of  the  chief 
streets  form  a  continuous  line  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  while  a  third 
branches  off  from  the  old  court- 
bonae    towards    Limerick.      This 
court-house  witnessed  the  displays 
of  Curran,  Hoare,   Quin,  and  the 
otber  leaders  of  the  Munster  Circuit 
in  dden  times,  and  the  old  hostel  of 
the  ^  Gridiron"  could  teU,  had  it  a 


tongue,  many  amusing  stories.  The 
landlady,  Honor  0*Loghlan,  must 
have  had  a  ready  wit.  Happening 
to  enter  the  bar-room  after  dinner, 
Curran  proposed  her  health.  "  I  give 
you,  gentlemen,**  he  said,  •*  Honor 
and  Honesty."  Possibly  the  wor- 
thy landlady  did  not  feel  compli- 
mented, for  she  readily  rejoined, 
"  Tour  absent  friends,  Mr.  Cur- 
ran." Ennis  College,  at  the  time 
we  refer  to,  was  in  great  repute. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  classical  schools 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  and 
at  this  time  accommodated  a  hun- 
dred boarders  and  about  half  the 
number  of  day  pupils.  The  ruin  of 
the  Franciscan  Abbey,  where  the 
Court  of  Assize  was  attempted  to- 
be  held,  mentioned  in  my  first  chap- 
ter, still  forms  a  picturesque  object 
near  the  town.  This  abbey  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  kingly  race  of 
Thomond,  and  many  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Brian  Borvichme  tranquilly 
rest  beneath  its  crumbling  walls* 
The  great  eastern  window,  thirty 
feet  in  height,  divided  by  five  stone 
mullions,  lancet- headed,  display 
great  beauty  of  design  and  skill  in 
execution.  The  abbot's  chair,  in 
the  chancel,  and  the  high  altar,  are 
richly  sculptured,  and  several  an- 
cient tombs  show  traces  of  pristine 
beauty,  though  now  sadly  defaced 
by  time. 

For  many  years  the  demon  of 
discord  lurked  among  the  people  of 
Clare,  and  faction  fighting  exten- 
sively prevailed.  Scarcely  an  assize 
took  place  in  which  the  calendar 
did  not  present  an  imposing  array 
of  names  of  prisoners  indicted  for 
assaults  more  or  less  murderous. 
These  continued  until  the  O'Connell 
election  in  1828,  when  the  Boman 
Catholic  clergy  prevailed  on  the 
heads  of  factions  to  become  recon- 
ciled. John  Banim  wrote  some 
spirited  lines  describing  this  event, 
which  he  recited  to  me,  and  I  here 
present  them  to  my  readers  under 
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the  heading, ''  The  Old  Man  at  the 
Altar'*:— 

**  An  old  man  knelt  at  tlie  altar. 
Ilia  cueniy'a  hand  to  tiike ; 
And  lit  tij>t  his  vuice  did  falter. 
And  hit  fi*«'ble  hands  did  shake. 
For  Ilia  only  brave  lw>y— his  glory. 
Had   been  ktretchd  ut  the  old  man's 

feet, 
A  corpsie.  all  so  cold  and  f*ory, 
liy  the  hand  that  he  now  must  greet 

**  The  old  man  soon  stopp'd  speaking. 
For  ru^e.  thmt  had  not  gone  by. 
From  under  his  brows  came  breaking. 
Up  into  his  enemy's  eye. 
Aiid  now  liiA  bauds  are  not  shaking. 
But,  clench'd.  on  his  breast  arc  crosa  d ; 
And  he  looks  a  wild  y^i>\^  to  be  taking 
lievengtt  for  the  son  he  has  lost. 

'*  But  the  old  man  look'd  around  him. 
And  Umu}*ht  of  the  place  he  wsa  in. 
And  thought  of  tha  \ow  that  bound 

him. 
And  Uionght  that  revenue  is  sin ; 
And  then,  cn-ing  te«ni  like  a  woman, 
*  Your  hand,  he  cried — 'ajc,  tfuit  liaud. 
And  I  do  forgive  you,  foemsn. 
For  the  sake  of  our  bleeding  hind.'  ** 

Years  afterwards  some  liagerini; 
sparks  of  the  old  faction  feuds 
brought  soveral  Clare  boys  into  the 
dock  at  Euuia.  They  were  tried, 
and  the  judges  were  taking  a  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Fergus 
before  repairing  to  their  resptxtive 
courts,  the  n«'Xt  moniiug.  They 
were  the  late  Baron  (ireone  and  the 
late  Judge  Crampton.  Their  per- 
iK>ns  wfre  unknown  to  a  crowd  of 
men  who  advanced  towards  Ennif. 
When  about  to  paaathe  judge*,  one 
of  the  gruup,  civilly  taking  off  his 
hat,  said,— 

'*  Alayth*,  gentlemen,  ye  were  in 
the  court  \eftterday.*' 

••  Yei»,  my  man/'  replied  Baron 
Greene. 

*'  And  can  your  honour  tell  lui 
what  waa  done  to  the  boys  of  the 
O'^Miaughneaaya  ?  " 

"*  1  do  not  know,"  answered  the 
Baron,  who  had  tried  the  records, 
**  but  1  think  that  gentleman,*'  indi- 


cating  his   brother  judge,   •'may 
know  all  about  them." 
To   him  tlie    interrogatory  waa 

put. 

"They  were  all  acquitted,"  ft- 
plied  Judge  Crampton. 

••  Then,  by  the  powers,"  shouted 
the  countryman,  **  they  must  hare 
had  Rreat  intereat  intirely." 

When  the  crowd  were  lost  in  the 
distance,  the  baron  jocularly  said, 

"Ob,  Crampton,  how  well  tbal 
fellow  knew  you." 

Few  men  uuder  a  grave  Tiaage 
enjoyed  a  joke  more  than  Baipa 
Greene.  Ue  of\en  entertained  me 
with  excellent  anecdotes,  especially 
of  Lord  Norbury.  I  dined  with 
him  one  day,  when  we  happened  to 
speak  of  a  breach  of  promiao  e( 
marrioge  case  on  the  list  of  reeorda 
for  trial,  and  ho  told  the  following 
of  Lord  Norbury :  ••  When  charging 
the  jury  in  a  breach  case  theleitcft 
of  tbo  faithleaa  defendant  had  beta 
so  long  in  the  plaintiflTs  pocket,  or 
so  often  shown  to  her  sympathiiing 
frienda,  they  were  greatly  frayed  at 
the  folda,  and  almost  in  tattera. 
*  Gentlemen,'  said  liord  Norbnry, 
carefully  holding  up  one  of  tbc 
epistlea  to  the  gaze  of  the  joryt 
'  it'a  easy  to  see  these  are  lore- 
lettera.  because  they're  ao  aigfatj 
Under'  In  a  case  wherein  tbc 
plaintifi'a  attorney's  name  waa  Nor- 
man, he  seemed  quite  jubilant,  oa 
though  anticipating  a  verdict.  Tbo 
Chief  Ju!(tice  said,  *  Take  care,  it  ia 
not  the  Sorman  conquest  yet.'  ** 

The  baron'a  father,  8ir  Jonah 
Greene,  had  been  recorder  of  Dob* 
lin.  When  sentencing  for  tbe  tontb 
time  aome  hardened  fenuile  criminal 
be  aaid,  "  There  waa  no  uae  in  ooaa« 
mitting  her  to  a  priaon  in  tbii 
country;  he  would  transport  bcr 
for  seven  years ;  and  he  hoped  in  a 
new  country  ahe  would  enileaToar« 
with  the  bleaaing  of  God,  to  regain 
the  character  she  had  tamiabed  by 
her  career  of  vice  iu  this."  Uav- 
ing  ceased  his  admonition,  be 
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r  taken  aback  by  the  inquiry, 
thio,  plase  your  lordship,  whin 
5  sail?'' 

ire  has  furnished  many  yerj 
mt  members  to  the  Munster 
it.      Sir  Michael   O'Loghlen, 
faster  of  the  Bolls  in  Ireland, 
native  of  the  county,  and  his 
guished  sons,  Sir  Colman  and 
lel,  are  both  at  the  bar.     The 
it  amiable  Sir  Colman  Michael 
l^hlen,    Bart.,   serjeant-at-law, 
lents  his  native  county  in  the 
9   of   Commons.     The  Hon. 
lew  Fitiucane,   Judge  of  the 
of  Common  Pleas  in   1794, 
Iso  a   Clare  roan,  while  the 
ed  family  the  Henns,  of  Para- 
Eildysart,  have  furnished  a 
5r  of  eminent    lawyers  who 
irorthily  sat  upon  the  judg- 
seat.     This   family    descend 
Chief    Baron   Hene,    whose 
;    bears    date    llth    March, 
'    This  judge's  great  grand- 
niliam  Henn,  second  son  of 
us  Henn,  £^q.,  of  Paradise, 
y  Clare,  was  appointed  one 
judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 

1st    August,    1768.      The 
I  only  son,  William,  was  born 
adise,  and  was  appointed  a 
r  in  Chancery.    He  married 
jovett,  sister  of  Sir  Jackson 
,  of  Lipscombe  Park,  Buck- 
ishire,   Bart.      William,  the 
sou  of  this  marriage,  was  a 
ir  of  the  Munster  bar,  and 
led  so  until  he  also  became 
ter   in  Chancery,    when  his 
',  Jonathan  Henn,  joined  the 
pr    Circuit.       Perhaps     no 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
ioual  success  at  the  bar  can 
en    than   in    the    career  of 
in    Henn,   Q.C.      He    had 
the  Connaught  Circuit,  and 
8  round  lor  ten  years  with- 
'ief.    When  his  elder  brother 

Master    Henn,    Jonathan 


changed  from  the  Connaught  to 
the  Munster  Circuit.  He  found  a 
marked  chan^^e  in  his  professional 
prospects ;  briefs  came  m  in  shoals, 
and  when  I  joined  he  was  confessedly 
the  foremost  man  on  the  Munster 
Circuit. 

This  family  is  now  worthily  repre- 
sented on  the  Munster  Circuit  by 
my  esteemed  friend  Thomas  Bice 
Henn,  Esq.,  Q.C,  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  of 
Galway. 

It  is   not   only  as  a  witty  and 
genial  member  of  the  Irish  bar  that 
**  pleasant  Ned  Lysaght "  claims  a 
place  among  Clare  worthies  in  the 
nistory  of  the  Munster  Circuit.     Ho 
was  born,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, at  Brickhill,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  and  as  early  as  his  student 
days  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  his 
poetic    talents    found    vent.      He 
entered  college  in  1779,  being  then 
in  his  sixteenth  year ;  and  it  appears 
the    fellow-commoners    then    con- 
sidered themselves  superior  in  rank 
to  the  pensioners.     The  latter  were 
accustomed   to    amuse    Ihemselyes 
playing  football  in  the  College  Park; 
and  this  sport  the  fellow-commoners 
stigmatized  as  low  and  vulgar.     A 
pensioner    named,    Caulfield,    who 
usually  consorted  with  the  fellow- 
commoners  and  avoided  the  football,, 
on  one  evening    was    tempted   to 
join  the  yulgar  game.     The  oppor- 
tunity for  payiug  him  off  for  hid 
absurd  exclusiveuess  was  not  lost. 
He  soon  was  tripped  up,  and  Ned 
Lysaght  wrote  the   following  im* 
promptu : — 

**  Dear  C— If— d,  play  football,  no  more^ 
I  intreat, 
The  amusement  s  too  vulgar,  fatigu- 
ing, and  rough: 
Pursue  the  same  conduct  }Ou've  fol- 
lowed of  late. 
And  I  warrant  ere  long  youll  get 
kicking  enough.'* 


*  Smyth's  Law  OflScers,  p.  142. 
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This  verse  roused  the  wrath  of 
Caulfield  and  his  Eet.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  information  as  to 
the  author.  Lysaght  declared,  **  If 
the  money  was  to  he  applied  to 
purposes  of  charity  he  could  give 
the  required  information.'*  This 
was  readily  promised,  and  he  then 
avowed  it  was  his  production. 
Being  a  native  of  gallant  Glare,  and 
noted  for  being  a  crack  shot,  no 
fui*ther  stir  was  made  in  the  matter. 
While  at  the  bar  his  pen  was  often 
employed  in  electioneering  squibs. 
We  are  told  that  ''England  loves 
not  coalitions ; "  and  the  following 
lines  were  addressed  by  Lysaght  to 
Charles  James  Fox: — 

*'  Charley  Fox,  take  advice,  and  break 

off  in  a  trice  ; 
Subserve  not  to  Windham's  ambition ; 
He's  not  your  true  friend,  though,  to 

gain  his  own  end, 
He  courts  a  corrupt  coalition. 

**We  honour  your  name — will  you 
tarnish  y oiu:  fame  ? 

With  dijsfnity  act,  and  decision ; 

Tell  Windham,  and  those  you  were 
wont  to  oppose, 

That  vou  scorn  their  corrupt  coali- 
tion." 

He  aided  Grattan  by  his  songs,  for 
he  was  a  most  popular  ballad  writer. 
His  song,  "  The  Man  who  led  the 
Van  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,"  was 
adapted  to  the  air  of  "  The  British 
Grenadiers,"  and  contains  some 
soul-stirrinjs:  lines.  It  had  a  very 
powerful  effect  in  causing  Grattan's 
election  for  Dublin.  I  give  a  few 
verses  as  a  specimen : — 

**  Just  thirty  years  are   ending  since 

firet  liis  glorious  aid. 
Our    sacred  rights    defending,    struck 

shackles  from  our  trade, 
To  serve  us  still,  with  might  and  skill, 

the  vet'ran  now  appears, 


The  gallant  roan  who  led  the  van 
Irish  Volunteers. 


'*  A  British  Constitution  to  Erin  ev 

true. 
In  spite  of  State  pollution,  he  gain*d  i 

•  eighty-two,* 
He  watchM  it  in  its  cradle,  and    be— 

dew'd  its  hearse  with  tears  * 
The  gallant  man  who  led  the  van  of 

Irish  Volunteers. 

"  He  sows  no  vile  dissensions — good- 
will to  all  he  bears. 

He  knows  no  vain  pretensions,  no 
paltry  fears  or  cares. 

To  Erin's,  and  to  Britain's  sons,  his 
worth  his  name  endears. 

They  love  the  man  who  led  the  van  of 
Irish  Volunteers. 

"While    other     nations    tremble,   by 

proud  oppressors  gall'd. 
On  hustings  we'll  assemble,  by  Erin's 

welfare  call'd ; 
Our  GaATTAN,  there  we'll  meet  him,  and 

greet  him  with  three  cheers. 
The  gallant  man  who  led  the  van  of 

Irish  Volunteers." 

Lysaght's  poetical  genius  had  a 
wide  range,  and  his  songs  are  yet 
prized  by  all  capable  of  enjoying 
songs  characteristic  of  the  rollick- 
ing Irishman  and  the  amatory 
Bwain.  His  "  Donnybmok  Fair  " 
and  the  **  Bakes  of  Mallow  "  are 
very  national,  while  his  love-songs 
display  much  delicacy  of  sentiment. 
I  give  as  a  specimen  his  '*  Kate  of 
Garnevilla,"  written  in  praise  of  a 
lady  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  and  with  many  members  of 
whose  family  I  have  pa>8ed  pleasant 
days.  One  of  her  sons  is  now  a 
judge  upon  a  colonial  bench  : — 

"  Have  you  been  in  Gamevilla? 
Have  you  seen,  in  Garnevilla, 
Beauty's  train  trip  o'er  the  plain. 
With  lovelv  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 


*  Grattan,  allading  to  tho  defanct  Irish  Constitation  of  1732,  declared,  ''I    watched 
by  the  cradle  of  Irish  Independence,  and  I  followed  the  hearse." 
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(% !  she's  pnre  as  virgin  snows, 
Ere  thej  light  on  woodland  billow, 

Sweet  as  dewdrop  on  wild  rose 
Is  lovely  Kate  of  Qamevilla. 

"Philomel,  Tve  listened  oft 

To  thy  lay  on  weeping  willow. 
Oh !  the  strains— more  s  weet,  more 
soft— 
That  flow  from  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 
Have  you  been,  &c. 

"As  a  noble  ship  I've  seen. 
Sailing  o'er  the  swelling  billow, 

So  Fve  mark'd  tlie  graceful  mein 
Of  lovely  Kate  of  Gamevilla. 
Have  you  been,  &c. 

"  If  poets'  prayers  can  banish  cares. 
No  cares  shall  como  to  Gamevilla ; 

Joy's  bright  rays  shall  gild  her  days. 
And  dove-like  peace  perch  on  her 
pillow. 


«( 


Charming  maid  of  Gamevilla, 
Lovely  maid  of  Gramevilla, 
Beauty,  grace,  and  virtue  wait 
On  lovely  Kate  of  Gamevilla." 


By  all  accounts  Lysaght  was  a 
delightful  companion.  No  one  sur- 
passed him  in  colloquial  powers, 
and  his  puns  and  epigrams  were 
incessant.  Like  Theodore  Hook, 
he  could  improvise,  and  when  called 
on  for  a  song  would  introduce  the 
names  of  the  assembled  guests,  with 
some  appropriate  allusion  to  each. 
I  tried  to  get  his  ''Alphabet  of  the 
Bar,"  suggested  by  the  well-known 
lay  of  our  nursery : — 

"A  was  an  archer,  who  shot  at    a 

B  was  a  butcher,  who  liad  a  big  dog," 
&c. 

but  all  I  could  gather  was  the  refer- 
eDce  to  his  own  name  and  that  of 
MacNally,  who,  in  his  time,  was  in 
great  repute  as  a  skilful  prisoners* 
counsel : — 

"L  was  Ned  Lysaght,  who  loved  a 

good  joke, 
M  was  MacNally,  who  lived  by  the 

rope." 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  when 
these  flashes  of  wit  set  the  table  in 
a  roar  no  one  thought  of  jotting 
down  the  happy  conceit,  and  few 
can  recall  them  when  the  banquet 
is  over* 

I  must  conclude  these  records  of 
the  genius  of  this  gifted  member 
of  the  Munster  Circuit  with  his 
impromptu  lines  upon  hearing  of 
the  death  of  another  distinguished 
member  of  the  Circuit,  upon  whose 
tomb  few  complimentary  wreaths 
are  placed.  When  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Earl  of  Clare,  died,  Lysaght 
wrote, — 

"  Cold    is    thy  heart,  hush'd  is   thy 

voice ; 
Around  thy  sacred  urn, 
Bapine.  and  Fraud,  and  Guilt  rejoice, 
While  Truth  and  Justice  mourn." 

Besides  those  I  have  enumerated, 
many  others  claim  mention.  The 
present  learned  and  amiable  Baron 
I'itzgerald  is,  I  believe,  a  Clare  man. 
Mr.  Peter  O'Brien,  another  worthy 
member  of  the  family  of  Hon.  Judge 
O'Brien,  bids  fair  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  his  ancient  race.  Nicholas 
Purcell  O' Gorman,  Q.C.,  for  many 
years  chairman  for  the  county  of 
Kilkennv,  was  a  native  of  County 
Clare.  We  shall  refer  to  him  later 
on. 

The  journey  from  ilnnis  to  Lime- 
rick, now  traversed  by  rail,  was 
formerly  a  pleasant  drive  of  a  few 
hours  through  a  picturesque  and 
interesting  country.  The  last  time 
I  traversed  this  road  was  in  com- 
pany with  a  highly  intelligent  magis- 
trate of  Clare  aud  his  accomplished 
wife.  They  were  anxious  to  show 
me  some  beautiful  ruins ;  and  as  a 
brief  notice  of  them  may  serve  to 
present  a  variety  to  the  events  we 
shall  presently  relate,  I  venture  to 
give  them  place,  as  forming  part  of 
the  Munster  Circuit.  Mr.  Frost 
told  me  much  about  Ned  Lysaght. 
Many  members  of  the  family  are 
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buried  in  the  eharchyard  of  Kel- 
fenora.  He  copied  one  inscription, 
which  i«  thui  carred  on  the  itone : 
''  Non  ouuquam  ieptindavi  me  MCBpe 
fffelli  Marte  Baeeho  Venereqne  iri- 
huta  dedi  Patricio  LtfMagkt  obiit 
1712.     JEiatU  iic  85." 

While  thus  conTcrsing  about  the 
nntiTeji  of  Clare,  the  ttatelj  remaina 
of  Qui n  Abbey  came  in  view.    Beau- 
tiful in  decay,  how  noble  mutt  it 
have  been  in  the  days  of  ita  pride ! 
I  could  not  help  thinking  how  little 
ia  known  of  the  pioua  inmatea  of 
these  cloistered  walls,  which  in  ao 
many  places  in  Ireland  adorn  the 
aceoery.     It  is   not    ao    with   the 
owners  of  feudal  caatles.     Bunratty 
has  itfl  history,  Creggan  ita  story, 
but  I  failed  to  discover  much  about 
the  Abbey  of  Quin.     Possibly,  the 
difiereiit  ways  in  which  the  occu- 
pantu  passed  their  time  may  account 
for  this.  The  warrior  chief  passed  his 
days  in  war  or  rapine,  taking  ene- 
mivs  in  the  field,  or  preys  of  cattle 
from  the  plain  ;  while  the  peaceful 
and   uniform    livea  of  the  monka 
went   tranquilly  on,  aa  the   rirer 
tliat  flowed  beside  them  ;  and  there 
uai  little  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
save    accounts   of   their   piety    or 
charity.     With  such   thoughts  we 
dru\e' swiftly  on.     Ilavinc;   paased 
thn>ii:;h    the  village  of   Quia,   we 
n*nci.vd   the   magnificent    ruins  of 
Quin  Abbey.     It  was  evidently  one 
ut  the  finest  buildings   in  Irt*land, 
and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  clear  rapid  stream.     This  rivu- 
let tumbles  over  the  rocky  bed  with 
the  ranie  heedless  impetuosity  an  it 
did  ivnturies  ago,  when  matin  song 
acil  veyper  hymn  told,  in  notes  of 
pra\er  and  praiae,   the   dawn   and 
eioKe    cf  clay.     Sad    and   forsaken 
are    the    ruins   now.      It    was    not 
Mil  bout  a  9i^\\  over  fallen  prt-atneas 
I  mounted  the  bri>ken  step*  leading 
tu  the  interior.     Judjcing  fmm  the 
outward  wslU,  I  wa«  led  to  ei|>ert 
a  iich  treat  of  einlewin^tiral  srrhi- 
lecture  when  I  pasaed  within.    Vor 


was  I  doomed  to  diaappointment* 
When  I  reached  the  portal  I  paused 
to  contemplate  the  anaciooa  enurcb« 
for    the   eye  lookea  through   the 
chancel-arch  to  the  lofty  mullioned 
window  over  the  high  altar,  which 
atill  retaina  ita  place,  though  genera- 
tions have  passed  since  ablK>t  or  friar 
offered  aacrifice  there.    Altara  alao 
yet  stand  on  each  aide  of  the  chan- 
cel-arch,  and  an  arch  of  noble  apan 
opena  the  chapel  to  the  aouth,  moat 
probablr  the  lady*a  chapel.    Here 
some  altars   yet    remain.    In  the 
middle  of  the  church,  between  the 
apace  in  front  of  the  high  altar  and 
the  entrance,  ia  a  lofty  tower,  atill 
ahowing  ita  beautiful  proportions  to 
the   aurrounding   coantry.     Hanr 
reniaiua  of  former  decoration  still 
survive  the  wreck  of  time  and  dta- 
figuration  of  man,    ^  The  Annala  of 
the  Four  Maaters  **  inform  ua  the 
monastery  of  Quin  (Cuinehe)  was 
founded   for  Francifcan  friara   br 
Lioda    Cam    McNamara  in   I40i, 
but  Father  Wadding  claima  a  yet 
earlier  date  for  thia  foundation. 

Be  that  aa  it  may,  to  the  honae 
of  McNamara  belonga  the  fact  of 
placing  the  friars  of  strict  obscrr- 
ance  in  this  beautiful   monastenr, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  founder  still 
remains,  clote  beside  the  high  altar. 
The   canopy  over  the  tomb  beirm 
traces  of  rich  sculpture  in  gothie 
carving  and   five  clustered   pillars, 
the  sharpness  of  outline  and  solidity 
of   execution    bidding  defiance    to 
time.    The  intcription,  in  the  gothic 
eharacter,  i«  not  eauy  to  decipher, 
but  a  more  recent  one  is  sheltered 
t)eneath    the    canopy.     It    is   sur* 
mounted  by  the  arms  of  McNamara, 
anciently  a  very    powerful  sept  in 
Thoniond,  and  still  represented  br 
Several  families  of  distinction.     This 
tells  UK  the  monument  was  erected 
in  14«i.1,  (m  MaciMi  Dall  McNamara, 
Lord  ol  Clancoileau,  and    was   re- 
paired by  Ci plain  Teage  McNamara 
of  Kaunre,  in  1714. 

1  am  happy  to  learn  that  some 
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effort  ia  about  being  made  to  rescue 
these  noble  ruius  from  the  neglect 
and  desolatiou  in  which  I  beheld 
tbem. 

"We  next  reached  Six-Mile  Bridge, 
called  in  Irish  Amhain  O^Gearna, 
from  the  river  flowing  through  the 
country  of  the  O'Gearnejs,  or 
O'Kearneys.  A  chapel  and  vicarial 
iiouse  of  the  Dominicans  stood  here 
in  former  days,  but  no  traces  linger 
DOW.  Though  the  village  is  well 
aituated,  it  does  not  show  any  signs 
of  present  prosperity.  Some  years 
ago,  when  Colonel  Vandeleur  con- 
tested the  county  of  Glare  on  Con- 
aervative  principles  with  the  Liberal 
candidates,  a  melancholy  collision 
took  place  here  between  some  men 
conducting  Colonel  Yandeleur's 
Toterd  to  the  court-house  to  poll 
with  the  country  people.  The  mili- 
tary was  ordered  to  load  with  ball, 
and  fired  among  the  people,  and 
several  lives  were  lost.  A  varied 
line  of  country  brought  us  to  a 
i>road  lake  reposing  beneath  a  ridge 
of  mountains ;  and  from  its  briuK, 
1>oldly  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
rose,  massive  and  strong,  the  tower 
called  Creggan. 

A  few  years  ago  this  ancient 
apecimen  of  a  chieftain's  stronghold 
was  a  mouldering  ruin ;  sheep 
roamed  at  will  from  postern  to 
bastion,  the  mountain  goat  cropped 
the  ivy  that  clustered  on  its  walls 
or  the  grass  that  grew  over  the 
empty  moat;  but  its  picturesque 
yite  and  capabilities  attracted  the 
notice  of  an  English  clergyman, 
the  Bev.  John  Harvey  Ash- 
worth,  and,  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  archi- 
tectural skill,  he  has  converted  this 
'fast  tumbling  ruin  into  a  strong 
tower,  likely  to  form  for  ages  a 
comfortable  dwelling.  My  host 
and  I  scrambled  along  the  rough 
TaUev  watered  by  the  lake,  over 
whicn  atands  the  rock,  crowned  by 
the  tall  tower.    The  castle,  almost 


inaccessible,  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  lake,  and  then 
defended  by  a  moat,  now  dry. 
There  was  no  town  or  outworks 
that  I  could  trace,  and  on  gaining 
entrance  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
good-sized  hall,  fitted  up  with  a 
modern  kitchen  range  and  other 
appliances  for  cooking,  of  which  the 
O'Briens  or  M^Namaras  of  former 
days  had  no  experience.  Instead 
of  the  spiral  steps  of  stone  leading 
to  the  rooms  overhead  we  mountea 
wooden  steps,  and  soon  beheld  a 
goodly  apartment  wainscoted  with 
oak  richly  carved  ;  bay  windows  of 
plate-glass  afforded  excellent  light 
and  extensive  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Yet  higher,  we 
visited  smaller  chambers,  evidently 
intended  for  bedrooms,  but  the 
good  taste  which  regulated  the 
rooms  below  did  not  soar  so  high. 
Common  bedroom  paper,  of  poor 
design,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to 
ancient  doors  and  stone  casements. 
We  climbed  to  the  roof,  and  here 
my  host  pointed  out  the  Broadfoot 
hills,  the  castles  of  Dangan,  Kil- 
kishan,  Knappogue,  and  the  beauti- 
ful ruiu  we  lately  visited,  Quin 
Abbey. 

Creggan  Tower  formerly  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  associate  of  O'Con- 
nell,  Tom  Steele.  His  mansion,  Cul- 
1am,  lay  in  the  valley  beneath; 
but  this  accomplished  and  very 
eccentric  individual  preferred  to 
occupy  the  solitary  tower,  even 
before  its  present  renovation,  to  his 
more  comfortable  house.  He  medi- 
tated restoring  Creggan,  but  his 
eager  desire  for  political  notoriety 
caused  him  to  abandon  house  and 
land,  and  to  devote  all  the  energies 
of  his  ardent  nature  to  advance 
the  cause  of  what  he  deemed 
nationality.  This  left  the  restora- 
tion of  Creggan  tower  to  an 
English  clergyman,  whose  taste 
and  judgment  is  most  creditable. 
How  I  wish  other  ruins  in  Clare 
and    other    counties    in    Ireland 
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fell  iDto  equillj  competent  hands 
desiring  their  restorstion. 

Our  rosd  ^ras  next  orer  s  rich 
and  well-cultiTsted  countrj ;  but 
not  far  off  were  the  wild  and  rugged 
hills  separating  Clare  from  Oalway, 
and  the  Shannon  flowed  along  loTeJ/ 
banks,  fed  by  many  tributaries. 
8ome  were  rapid  mountain  streams, 
tumbling  orer  beds  of  rock,  oTcr- 
hunff  with  waving  trees,  the  lesTes 
golden  with  autumnal  tints.  A 
Tenerable  house,  called  Atterburj 
Lodge,  was  pointed  out  ss  we  drove 
bj.  Its  pointed  gables  and  case- 
mented  windows,  mantled  with  ivy, 
gave  it  an  appearance  strikingly 
picturesque.  The  name  also  indi- 
cated  it  owed  its  erection  to  other 
than  Irish  taste.  I  asked  how  it 
gained  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Rochester,  snd  mj  erudite 
host  said,  *'  After  the  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  had  been  passed 
against  the  bishop,  in  1723,  he  wss 
sentenced  bj  the  Lords  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  his  oflices,  bauisbed  the 
realm,  and  sentenced  to  death  in 
case  of  return.  He  went  to  France, 
accompanied  bjhis  daughter.  While 
in  France  Miss  Atterbury  was  msr- 
ried  to  the  Ker.  Mr.  Morice,  who 
hsd  been  a  fellow*studetit  at  Ox- 
ford with  William,  third  Earl  of 
Thomond.  This  nobleman  told  his 
friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Blorice,  thst  he 
(Lord  Thomond)  had  the  n^rht  of 
presentation  to  several  benefices  in 
Thomond,  and  if  Mr.  Morice  would 
accept  half  a  doten  livings  in  Ire- 
land he  was  quite  welcome  to  them. 
This  liberal  offer  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted. The  Kev.Mr.Morice  became 
rector  of  a  onion  of  psrtshes  in  the 
Tieinity  of  Six* Mile  Bridge,  county 
Clare ;  and  he  built  this  quaint  and 
pictuieaqoe  bouse,  which  he  called 
Atterbury  Lodge,  after  his  distin- 
guished btherin-Uw.**  It  is  at 
prasent  on  the  property  of  my  host. 

Kot  &r  from  this  ancient  ediflce 
■tsnds  aD<Mther,  also  beloni^ing  to 
■J  friend,  andcdled  «« The  Lodge," 


having  formerly  been  a  lodge  or 
hunting  dwelling  of  the  lords  of 
Thomond.  This  also  claimed  mr 
notice.  It  is  a  prettiljr-aituated* 
convenient  mansion,  with  well- 
arranged  rooms;  but  my  friend's 
wife  declined  to  occupy  it,  from  the 
melancholy  associations  connected 
with  its  site.  Clare,  as  well  as  it* 
proximate  county  of  Galway,  was 
remarkable  in  the  days  when  duel* 
ling  was  a  common  mode  of  settling 
all  differences  between  gentlemen, 
for  the  number  of  its  so-called 
affairs  of  honour.  In  Ireland^ 
sixty  yeart  ago,  no  gentleman  could 
take  bis  proper  place  in  the  society 
of  tluit  oay  who  had  not  **  smelt 
powder,'*  and  the  lawn  of  the 
Lodge  was  a  favourite  place  for 
auch  meetings.  The  occupant  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury was  Air.  Samuel  8paight,  sub- 
sheriff  of  tho  county  Glsre.  A 
friend  of  his,  Mr.  Bridgeman,  with 
screral  othem,  dined  with  him. 
After  dinner  one  day,  when  the 
punch  was  circuiatinf?,  a  servant 
told  Mr.  Bridgemau  **  he  was  wanted 
outside.*'  At  the  hall  door  Mr. 
Bridgeman  saw  his  herdsman,  who 
told  him  "  a  number  of  hia  cattle 
were  sent  to  the  pound  for  trespass, 
by  orders  of  Mr.  Spai^ht."  Bndge* 
man,  incensed  at  this  proceeding* 
returned  to  the  dining-room.  **  Sam,** 
said  he,  "  are  you  aware  my  cattle 
have  been  sent  to  pound  ?**  "  Quite 
aware  of  it.  I  told  my  steward  not 
to  allow  any  man's  cattle  to  trse* 
psss  on  my  property/'  replied  Mr. 
Dpaight.      **  Then    tou  and  yoor 

property  be !'*  cried  the  enraged 

owner  of  the  impounded  beasts. 
**  If  I  was  not  in  my  own  hotiaa, 
and  you  one  of  my  guests,  I'd 
pound  you,"  cried  the  master  of  the 
mansion.  **  Don't  let  your  fastidi* 
ousness  stop  you,  my  tight  fellow^** 
replied  Mr.  Bridgman.  **  If  you're 
willing  to  fo  out,  I*m  at  your 
service,"  said  Mr.  Speight,  nsiai^ 
from  the  table.    '*  I  beg  your  par- 
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doD,  gentlemen,  for  leaving  you  for 
a  short  time.  Here,  Mr.  Bridge- 
man,  are  two  brace  of  pistols,  ready 
for  use.  Take  your  choice.  Con 
M'Namara  will  be  my  aecond,  and 
I  dare  say  Mick  Malooy  will  act 
for  you.'*  Both  gentlemen  nodded 
acquiescence,  and  the  quartette  left 
the  room.  The  moon  shone  clear 
as  a  noonday  sun,  and  twelve  paces 
of  the  ground  was  measured  near 
the  Lodge.  The  principals  were 
placed,  and  the  word  "  Pire  "  caused 
both  pistols  to  explode.  Mr. 
Spaight  missed,  but  Mr.  Bridgeman 
leffc  his  host  quivering  on  the  daisies. 
He  received  a  ball  in  the  seat  of 
honour  that  lamed  him  for  life. 

A  still  more  fatal  encounter  took 
place  latar,  when  a  Mr.  Howard 
fought  Mr.  Poley,  and  shot  him 
dead.  These  incidents  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  lady*s  mind, 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  occupy 
a  dwelling  to  which  such  memories 
were  attached. 

A  few  miles  nearer  to  Limerick 
is  Bunratty,  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Batty,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shannon.  This  regal  keep,  for 
centuries,  was  the  chosen  seat  of 
the  kings  of  Thomond.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  upon  its  lofty 
towers,  and  sturdy  battlements, 
soaring  high  above  the  surrounding 
woods,  without  being  impressed  with 
its  feudal  grandeur.  The  night  was 
closing  round  as  we  mounted  the 
steps  leading  into  the  vaulted  hall, 
and  ascended  to  the  spacious  cham- 
bers where  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond 
ruled  in  days  of  yore.  When  the 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  came  to 
Ireland  this  was  the  site  of  the 

Salace  of  Donald  O'Brien,  King  of 
'bomond,  and  here  monarch  after 
monarch  lived  and  died,  until,  in 
▲•D.  1376,  Edward  I.  made  a  grant 
of  the  barony  of  Bunratty  to 
Thomas  de  Glare,  who  built  the 
castle  and  strongly  fortified  it.  He 
had  need  to  do  so.  The  storm  of 
battle  speedily  raged  around  Bun- 


ratty. The  O'Briens  rose  in  their 
might  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans. They  were  pursued  to  the 
very  towers  of  Bunratty,  and  forced 
to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
the  fortress.  Seldom  a  year  then 
passed  without  fierce  wars  desolat- 
ing the  district,  and  history  states 
that,  in  1322,  the  castle  was  taken 
and  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond.  It  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Con  M'Shuda 
M'Namara.  It  soon  again  was 
held  by  the  O'Briens,  for  it  was  in 
the  heart  of  their  kingdom,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  year 
1588  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
Elizabeth's  unfortunate  viceroy,  be- 
sieged it.  He  took  it  by  storm 
from  Sir  Donal  O'Brien,  whom  he 
proclaimed  a  traitor.  The  castle 
was  next  given  to  one  of  the  race 
of  O'Brien,  who  did  homage  to 
England's  Queen,  and  became  Earl 
of  Thomond.  During  the  wars 
between  Cromwell  and  the  Con- 
federated Catholics,  Bunratty  was 
stoutly  contended  for.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Earl  of  luchiquin, 
though  bravely  held  by  the  troops 
of  the  Commonwealth ;  retaken  by 
Lord  Forbes,  by  means  of  a  fleet 
sailing  on  the  Shannon,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  no 
less  than  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  found  buried  in  the 
walls,  and  as  many  as  sixty  horses 
were  in  the  stables.  A  garrison  of 
considerable  strength,  left  here  by 
Cromwell,  was  not  able  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  Irish  under  Lord 
Muskerty,  to  whom  it  capitulated 
on  honourable  terms  after  a  siege 
of  six  weeks.  Having  sufficient 
light  to  survey  the  interior,  we 
passed  through  the  various  rooms 
which,  until  lately,  were  occupied 
by  the  present  possessor,  Mr. 
Studdert's  family.  Traces  of  rich 
decorations  remain,  and  the  chapel, 
in  one  of  the  square  towers,  must 
have  been  especially  beautiful. 
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Ai  I  itood  upon  tho  roof,  and 
looked  forth  upon  the  ancient  de- 
fences beneath,  my  thoughts  re- 
Terted  to  those  times  when  mailed 
chieftain  and  half-naked  kerne  con- 
tended for  mastery  in  these  halls, 
and  the  shout  of  ''St.  George" 
was  answered  by  the  Lamb  laider 
enuekthur^  of  the  O'Briens. 
Happily  these  days  are  over,  and 
the  ancient  fortalice,  once  the  seat 
of  Thomond*s  kiogs,  now  shelters  in 
one  of  its  towers  a  few  policemen 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

A  short  drive  brought  our  carria^^ 
fromBunratty  Castle  to  Bally  morriv, 
the  seat  of  my  hospitable  friends. 
Here  the  scenery  is  Tery  fine ;  in 
front  rolls  the  'mighty  Shannoo, 
bearing  numbers  of  white-sailed 
ships  on  their  Toysge,  while  the 
distant  hills  of  the  couoty  of 
Limerick,  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Carrig-a-Gunnell,  the  iry-mantled 
ruins  of  many  a  once  strong  castle, 
diversify  the  scene. 

HaTiug  enjoyed  the  cordial  greet- 
ing of  my  accomplished  friends,  I 
left  them  for  Limerick.  The  old 
castle  of  Cratloe  is  on  the  route*, 
and  the  historic  city  presents  a  verv 
striking  appearance.  But  Limerick 
demands  a  Iresh  chapter. 

CH.\PTER    X. 

Thb  situation  of  Limerick  is  very 
striking.  On  every  side  rangts  of 
lolly  mountains  rise  to  shelter  it, 
and  the  fertile  district  called  the 
Golden  Vein  dips  into  the  hills* 
The  broad  bosom  of  the  lordly 
Shannon  displays  a  series  of  lakes 
as  it  rolls  en  its  way  to  the  sea.  It 
spreads  into  a  noble  estuary  some 
miles  belom  the  city.  Then  the  city 
itself,  with  its  historic  castles,  its 
famed  walls,  its  ancient  town,  with 
ila  quaint  old  strvets  of  gabled 
houses,   built    alter    the    stjle  so 


common  in  the  old  Flemish  towns, 
the  new  portion  of  the  city  pre- 
senting BO  great  a  contrast  to  tlie 
old  in  its  regular  streets,  its  lioe 
public  buildings,  its  banks,  eh urehes, 
theatre,  institutions,  all  excite  the 
interest,  the  curiosity,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  visitor. 

As  I  have  no  intention  of  entering 
into  competition  with  my  woKby 
friend  Mr.  Lenihan,  in  writing  a 
history  of  Limerick,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  noticing  such  features 
as'  fairly  come  within  my  provinee 
as  the  historian  of  the  Munater 
Circuit. 

The  old  "^  Head  Inn  **  of  Limerick 
was  in  Cornwallis  Street.  I  pre- 
sume it  was  hero  the  bar  mess  was 
held  in  ancient  dsys.  Mrs.  Siddoos 
and  other  eminent  actresses  and 
actors  took  up  their  abode  here; 
the  first  coach,  the  "*  Fly,*'  sUrted 
thonce  on  its  four-day  journey  to 
the  Irish  metropolis.  While  I  went 
circuit  we  frequented  Swinbum'a 
Hotel.  This  hostelry  was  a  large, 
rambling  house,  wherein  we  were 
occasionally  not  over-well  served. 
I  remember  once  our  attention  being 
attracted  by  a  venerable  dish  <M 
pastry,  from  which  the  down  waa ap- 
pearing like  an  incipient  moustache 
on  the  lips  of  a  youth.  One  of  tbe 
bar,  I  think  the  present  JodM 
FitzGerald,  inquired  of  one  of  toe 
waiters,  "  How  often  has  that  dtah 
been  placed  upon  the  bar  meaa 
table  ?  **  The  Garryowen  boy's  lace 
puckered  with  a  smile  as  be  re- 
plied, '*  Why,  then,  counsellor,  *poti 
my  conscience  I  can't  say,ybr  Immt 
mot  here  ai  the  last  Asmses,**  Tiie 
dinners,  however,  were,  as  a  rule, 
well  served,  and  the  famous  Limerick 
salmon  sure  to  be  a  popular  dii>b. 
The  judges  nere  well  lod(^,  and  I 
can  speak  of  their  lordships*  table 
being  always  viell  supplied. 

At  Limerick,  until  IbOO,  it 
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customary  for  tbe  judges  to  be 
borne  in  sedan  chairs,  fully  robed, 
from  their  lodging  .to  the  court- 
house. Should  any  of  my  readers 
be  so  juvenile  as  to  have  no  idea 
what  was  the  shape  of  a  sedan  chair, 
I  may  briefly  say  it  was  a  capacious 
box,  having  inside  a  comfortable 
seat,  with  a  door  in  front,  about 
four  feet  high.  It  was  lighted  by  a 
glass  window.  These  chairs  were 
covered  with  leather,  and  carried  by 
two  men — one  in  front  and  one  be- 
hind— who  sustained  the  chair  and 
their  fare  by  long  poles.  The  chair- 
xneu  moved  at  a  pace  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour.  They  are  now  quite 
obsolete. 

The  County  Court-house  was 
built  in  1732.  An  arched  way  led 
to  a  lane  in  St.  Prances'  Abbey,  the 
site  of  the  court-house.  In  1750  a 
high  gaol  was  built  in  the  middle  of 
Mary  Street ;  the  lower  dungeons 
were  placed  in  the  basement;  these, 
necessarily,  were  gloomy  and  un- 
clean, ^ot  only  felons,  but  debtors 
and  political  prisoners,  were  con- 
demned to  these  dismal  cells. 

Limerick  has  been  famous  for  her 
gardens.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Garryowen?  Here,  in  this  Limerick 
Yauxhall,  originated  the  acquaint- 
ance which  culminated  in  one  of  the 
most  foul  murders  ever  disclosed 
during  the  trial  of  the  perpetrators, 
as  we  shall  see  in  due  time.  At 
present  we  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  classical  readers  to  a 
Latin  version  of  the  popular  song 
of  Oarryowen,  with  its  well-known 
chorus : — 

»•  Instead  of  Spa  we'll  drink  brown  ale, 
And  pay  the  reckoning  on  the  naU — 
No  man  for  debt  shall  go  to  jail. 
From  Gkunyowen  in  glory." 

The  nail  was  a  stone  pillar,  set 
np  in  the  Exchange,  whereon 
debtors  were  wont  to  discharge 
their  liabilities.  The  air  to  which 
the  popular  words  were  adapted,  is 
nimally    played     after     the    Irish 


national    tune  •  of     St.     Patrick's 
Day. 

The  following  was  composed  by 
Mr.  T.  Stanley  Tracey,  A.B.,  a 
scholar  of  Trinity,  and  is,  I  am 
sure,  new  to  our  readers.  It  was, 
I  understand,  quite  extemporaneouj^, 
and  not  retouched  :— 

'*  Cabmen  Garryowenienses. 

"  O  BaccheidoB  impavidi, 
Adsitis  compotanti  mi ! 
Ut  decet  vos  fortissimi, 

Ad  pulchre  concinendum. 

Chorus — Cervisiam   fuscam    pro  aqua 

bibamus 
Symbolam  promptam  illico  damus, 
Absit  ut  nexi  in  vincia  eamus 
£x  Garryowen  insigni ! 

**  Juvenes  sumus  qui  talia  curent, 
Frangere  lychuos  dum  splendidaurant 
Et  Limericenses  plateis  jurant 
Nos  cunctos  depugnares  I 

"  Fenitris  domorum  et  forileus  coesis, 
P2t  tcmis  qnatemis  vigilibus  lGesis» 
Signa  inspiciat  medicus  necis, 
Et  illinantur  vulnera ! 

"Ludentes  pulsabimus  omnem  licto- 

rem, 
Proetorem  urbanum  et  genus  horum— 
Nequis  efilagitit  ses  debitorem 
In  Garryowen  insigni. 

"  Virtus  nostra  famam  quosrit 
Unde  venimus  nemo  hseret 
Quum  nomere  tuum  terrorem  ferat,] 
0  Garryowen  insignis ! 

•*  Johannes  O'Connell  procerus  et  fortis 
Cujusvis  oneris  sudibus  tortis, 
Ex  Garryowen  ad  Thomondi  portas 
Projiciet  insignis ! 

•*  Sed  Garryowen  sublabi  sivit. 
Ex  quo  Johannes  Corkagian  ivit,— 
Et  Harry  O'Brien  vinclis  salivit, 
Coram  Judici  et  Juratores." 

It  was  not  merely  upon  Owen's 
garden  Limerick  restea  her  horti- 
cultural fame.  Boche's  ^*  Hanging 
Garden,"  and  those  of  Mr.  William 
Carr,  also  were  celebrated.  Mr. 
Francis  Wheeler,  father  of  Lady 
Buhver  Lytton,  wrote  some  verses 
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on    these    Utt-nomed    gardens    in 
1809,  which  I  quote  here  : — 

"  Yoa  msT  trsrel  the  nation  all  orer^ 
From  Dublin  to  tweet  MuHint^ar. 
And  a  garden  you  will  uot  ditfcovcr 
Like  the  garden  of  Hweet  Hilly  Carr  ; 
Tis   there    that    tlie    tall  trees  were 

planted, 
In  tlio  days  of  the  old  Tommy  Parr : 
And  the  soft  winding  Slianuon  is  flow- 
ing 
Round  the  garden  of    sweet    Billy 

Corr. 
Tia  tlicre  the  hig  praties  are  growing, 
£nou;;h  to  HUppTy  all  Dunbar, 
"Where   the  soft    winding  Shannon  is 
flowing 
Ronnd  the  garden  of  awcot  Billy  Carr. 
Hia  histem.  like  HWi*vt  pretty  iKiHies, 
More  beauteous  tlian  ro^s  br  far, 
Ther  bloom  like  curnatioiiH  and  roses. 
In  tiie  pirden  of  hwt^et  Billy  Curr. 
Oh  may  tliey  be  happily  married 
To  a  mayor,  and  a  lawyvr,  and  tar ; 
How  blest  will  they  be  when  tliey're 

wetl 
With  tlic  aisters  of  sweet  Billy  Carr ! 

•*  Now  if  Tou're  a  mind  to  lire  frij>kv. 
And  tn)uble  and  grief  you  wduld  mar, 
I'd  ad\Ue  you  to  go  and  ilrink  whi&ky 
Alon^;  with  the  awcet  Billy  Carr. 
In  a  room,  nir,  he  k«*eps  a  bi^  bottle, 
WitlioQt  cither  cra<*k,  flaw,  or  star. 
Which  is  often  applied  to  the  Uirottle 
Of  tliat  Uiirsty  gay  soul,  Billy  Carr. ' 

But  wo  must  turn  to  more  soriouf 
subjects  than  the  Limerick  cardetis, 
in  whieh  we  have  diKported  with 
the  local  bardi*.  I  demre  tu  pre- 
scnre  in  our  history  the  uemunes 
of  tonic  dintin^uished  natives  of 
Limerick  nho  have  been  members 
of  the  Munster  Cirt*uit. 

(^hief  Baron  (VCfrady  was  born 
at  Mount  Pros|>eot,  in  the  county 
of  Lifuertck,  on  the  2(>th  January, 
1707.  His  faniily  p*^MM'ssc»d  con- 
siderable pn>|MTty  in  the  c.iunty, 
and,  a«  the  yoiint;  O'iirady  dis* 
played  great  taltnts,  it  «as  <U*cidrd 
no  was  fit  for  the  bar.  He  bcenniv 
a  student  also  of  Trinity  (\>l)ege, 
Dttblio.  where  his  career  ^as  highly 


Having  been  called  to  the  bar, 
his  legal  acquirements  soon  obtained 
him  lucratire  practice,  lie  selected 
the  Munster  Circuit,  where  hit  ez- 
tensire  connections  backed  him  with 
their  influence ;  but  his  legal  know* 
ledge  put  him  soon  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  bar. 

He  succeeded  the  Bight  Hon. 
John  Stewart  as  Attorney-General 
on  the  8th  of  June,  IS02.  The  mad 
attempt  to  renew  the  rebellion  of 
the  year  1798,  made  by  the  en- 
thusiast Kobert  Emmet,  afforded 
the  Attorney-General  ample  em- 
ployment in  the  year  180^  He 
prosecuted  the  chiefs  of  that  ter> 
rible  Smrttte  in  which  the  humane 
Lord  Kilwardcn,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  lost  his  life.  Mr. 
()*Grady  became  Chief  Haron  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Avonmore,  on  October  19,  1S05. 
For  the  |H?riod  of  twenty -seven  years 
Chief  Baron  0*Grady  presided  on 
the  Exchequer  bench,  then  haTinc 
both  an  equitable  as  well  as  legm 
jurisdiction,  lie  was  a  great  wit, 
possessed  dry  caustic  humour,  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a 
sarcastic  turn  of  mind.  Some  anee- 
dotes  display  this.  During  an  ae- 
•iM  in  Tnilce  there  was  much  noise 
in  court«  The  judges*  crier  ealled 
«*  Silence!**  by  the  desire  of  the 
Chief  Baron,  but  it  was  not  at- 
tended with  success.  The  High 
SiierilT,  who  was  occupied  with  a 
b4H)k,  was  so  engrossed  by  its  pages, 
he  never  interfered  until  aroused  br 
the  Chief  Baron  calling  aloud,  *^  Mr. 
Sheriff,  if  you  allow  this  great  noise 
to  go  on  you  will  never  be  able  to 
finish  your  novel  in  quiet.**  The 
Chief  Baron's  brother.  Darby 
()*Grsdy,  caught  some  boys  stealing 
his  turnips.  "Chief  Baron,**  he 
said,  "  do  you  think  I  c<»uld  indite 
them  untler  the  TimUr  ActT  '*  No, 
brother,'*  replied  the  Chief,  ^  unleea 
the  turui|>s  mere  ttiek^r 

A  boy,  indicted  for  larcenr  of  a 
pair  of  t rotifers,  was  tried  \>efore 
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him.  The  case  \ra3  fully  proved, 
but  the  prisoner  called  a  witness, 
who  gave  him  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  honesty.  The  Chief 
Baron's  address  to  the  jury  was 
pithy.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'  the 
prisoner  was  an  honest  hoy,  hut  he 
stole  the  hreeches." 

A  numher  of  men  were  indicted 
for  riot  and  rescue  at  Tralee.  The 
names  of  several  of  the  jury,  and 
those  of  the  prisoners  at  the  har, 
were  the  same.  The  Chief  Baron 
suspected  that  Kerry  cousinship, 
though  the  case  was  clear  against 
the  prisoners,  might  lead  to  the 
defeat  of  justice.  So  he  began  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  when  the  case 
had  closed,  with  the  significant  re- 
mark, "  Of  course,  gentlemen,  you'll 
4icquit  your  own  relations." 

A  case  being  referred  for  arbitra- 
tion to  two  barristers  of  no  great 
reputation  for  legal  ability,  and  in 
•case  of  difference  of  opinion,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  call  in  a  third, 
who  was  regarded  as  very  eccentric ; 
the  names  being  disclosed,  the 
Chief  Baron  said,  "  Let  this  case 
be  referred  to  two  indifferent  bar- 
risters, with  power  to  call  in  an  odd 
one." 

A  very  bad  case  of  highway 
robbery,  tried  before  him  on  the 
iast  day  of  the  Ennis  Assizes,  re- 
sulted in  an  acquittal.  The  Chief 
Baron  was  resolved  to  give  the 
•Clare  jury  a  rub  for  their  verdict. 
Addressing  the  Sheriff  he  said, 
"•^Mr.  Sheriff,  is  there  any  other 
indictment  found  against  this  inno^ 
€ent  man  ?  " 

No,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 
Then  you'll  greatly  oblige  me 
if  you  don't  let  him  out  until  I 
have  half  an  hour's  start  of  him  on 
mv  way  to  Limerick,"  said  the 
Chief  Baron. 

Another  story  related  of  him  is 
in  his  resisting  the  appeal  of  a 
^oung  barrister,  who  was  employed 
in  defending  a  prisoner.  The  case 
for  the  pro:$ecution  was  not  fully 
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proved,  there  was  sufficient  doubt 
lefk,  which  the  astute  judge  feared 
the  inexperienced  advocate  might 
harden  into  certainty,  if  allowed  to 
address  the  court. 

"  I  merely  wish  to  observe  upon 
the  frame  of  the  indictment,  if  your 
lordship  pleases,'*  persisted  *  the 
young  lawyer. 

**  ril  hear  you,  sir,  with  mighty 
great  pleasure,"  dryly  observed  the 
Chief  Baron,  '*  but  you  must  let  me 
take  the  verdict  of  the  jury ^ri^." 

The  verdict  being  an  acquittal, 
the  learned  barrister  did  not  press 
his  observations  on  the  court. 

A  tenant  having  sustained  loss  by 
the  conduct  of  his  immediate  lessor, 
having  sued  for  breach  of  covenant, 
the  Chief  Baron,  in  pronouncing 
judgment,  said,  "The  plaintiff  had 
entered  into  possession  with  a 
qualified  covenant,  and  should  bear 
the  loss ;  non-payment  of  rent  had 
often  occurred.  Solomon  was  a 
wise  man,  and  Samson  a  strona; 
man,  but  neither  could  pay  rent  if 
they  had  not  the  money." 

Few  who  were  acquainted  with 
Chief  Baron  O'Q-rady  were  aware 
he  possessed  poetical  talent.  I 
subjoin  a  few  lines  from  an  un- 
published poem,  composed  by  him : — 

"  When  future  bards  shall  sing  of  life, 
Its  loves,  its  cares,  and  all  its  strife, 
The  grace  and  moral  of  the  song 
Shall  to  tlieir  checker*d  fate  belong 
Whose  wayward  fortune  will  supply 
The  brightest  tint  and  deepest  dye ; 
These    soldiers  yet  unborn  in  pride 

shall  raise. 
Relate  their  triumphs  and  renew  their 

praise." 

It  is  said  Chief  Baron  O'Orady 
was  the  first  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Leonard  M*Nally,  who,  with  Cur- 
ran,  chiefly  defended  the  United 
Irishmen,  was  not  as  earnest  in  his 
defences  as  his  high-minded  and 
accomplished  leader.  It  appears 
that  M*Nally  was  actually  for 
years  in  the  pay  of  the  Government, 
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lo  s  caae  where  M'Ndljr  wished 
to  offer  eome  obsenrstiont  to  the 
court,  the  Chief  Baron  eaid  very 
•igDificantljy  **  It  would  be  better 
for  jour  clients  that  jou  held  your 
tongue.** 

In  January,  1831,  Chief  Baron 
O'Oradj  retired  from  the  bench. 
Shortly  after  he  was  created  Vis- 
count Ouillamore.  In  the  montli 
of  June,  of  that  year,  while  residing 
in  Stephen's  Oreen^  Dublin,  he  had 
a  paralytic  attack,  which  affected 
bis  speech  and  hand.  He  was, 
however,  it  was  said,  not  very  much 
influenced  otherwise,  for,  on  the  dar 
it  took  place,  he  was  able  to  walk 
from  his  bed-chamber  in  the  second 
story  of  his  lofty  house  to  his  study 
on  the  ground  floor,  when  he  opened 
his  bureau  and  took  a  sum  of  money 
firom  it  to  eire  Surgeon  Collis — who 
attended  him — his  fee,  and  pay 
household  expenses.  He  attended 
to  his  priTate  affairs  as  usual,  and, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  left  Dublin  for 
his  country  seat,  Bockbarton,  near 
Limerick. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
be  was  debarred  from  any  prolonged 
couTersation,  and  could  not  write 
more  than  a  word  or  two  on  a  sUte. 
To  enable  him  to  enjoy  conversing 
with  his  family  and  friends,  he  had 
reeourte  to  pocket  vocabularies,  in 
which  were  arranged  alphabetically 
the  words  most  constantly  occurring 
in  his  daily  intercourse.  Then  he 
referred  to  dictionaries  to  supply 
his  meaning  on  more  diflkult  sub- 
jects, lie  could  use  a  slate  to  write 
a  word  or  figures,  and  his  family 
•oon  understood  his  looks  or  ^s- 
tursa.  He  visited  Dublin  occasion- 
ally, and,  on  one  of  these  visits, 
waa  called  on  by  his  old  friend  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Bushe.  This  was 
in  July,  1S3C,  and  though  the  ex. 
Chief  Baron  «as  obliged  to  support 
kia  share  of  the  conversation  by 
means  of  the  vocabulary,  slate,  and 
pendl,  they  were  able  to  hold  a 
eonvefsatiou  about  old  times,  mutual 


friends,  and  to  discuss  the  changea 
which  had  ainee  taken  place  in  the 
Four  Courts.  This  lasted  for  about 
an  hour. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  will,, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  subject 
of  legal  controversy,  was  prepared 
and  executed  by  Lord  OuiUamore. 

It  appears  that  when  his  lord* 
ship's  son,  the  Hon.  Waller  O'Orady, 
was  at  Bockbarton  in  Mareh,  1830,. 
his  Cither  informed  him  of  his  wish 
to  have  a  new  will  prepared.  By 
way  of  instructions  for  this  pro* 
posed  will,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
son  the  alterations  he  wished  to 
have  introduced  into  a  former  will» 
also  prepared  by  Mr.  Waller 
O'Orady  under  his  fiither's  diree* 
tionn,  subsequent  to  his  illness  in 
1831.  His  lordship  previously  ex* 
ecuted  a  will  in  1810,  but  the  state 
of  his  family,  and  position,  wae 
totally  changed  in  the  mterval;  thus 
a  new  will  becoming  requisite,  he 
resolved  to  express  more  carefully 
than  in  the  fonner  onea  hia  teata* 
mentary  dispositions  as  to  every 
part  of  hia  property. 

The  draft  will  waa  aceordinglr 
prepared,  executed  as  a  will,  miia» 
on  Lord  Ouillamore  repairing  lor 
Dublin,  this  draft  was  laid  before 
Mr.  Seneant  Greene,  then  Solicitor* 
Qeneral  for  Ireland.  Having  p^ 
rused  and  approved  of  the  drmffc 
vrill,  it  was  returned  to  Mr.  Bag- 
nail,  Lord  Ouillamore'a  attorney^ 
for  engrossment.  Having  been 
grossed,  on  the  2nd  July,  it 


executed  by  Lord  Ouillamore  and 
witnessed  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Greocie,. 
Mr.  Carew  Smyth,  the  Becorder  of 
Limerick,  and  Mr.  Bsgnall.  TIm 
will  left  about  jLM0,O0<)  a  year  to- 
his  eldest  son  for  life,  about  £40^ 
a  year  to  each  of  his  younger  soon, 
£1.000  a  year  to  his  widow,  and 
several  legacies. 

On  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty^ 
in  1887,  the  veteran  peer  attended 
a  Privy  Council  at  Dublin  Castle^ 
and  took  the  upunl  oaths  on  th^ 
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Qaeen'fl  accessioD.  He  seems  to 
bare  been  rerj  clear  in  his  intellects 
with  respect  to  money  matters.  In 
1838  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  by  one  of  his  brothers,  Carew 
O'Grady,  who  had  been  his  registrar 
when  he  was  Chief  Baron,  and  he 
sappiied  the  requisites  for  defend- 
ing the  action  so  successfully  as  to 
nonsuit  the  plaintiff.  In  the  next 
^ear,  not  approving  of  the  manner 
m  which  another  of  his  brothers, 
Mr.  Darby  O' Grady,  applied  the 
rents  of  his  estates,  he  removed 
bim  from  the  agency,  and,  by  power 
of  attorney,  appointed  one  of  his 
sons,  the  Hon.  John  0' Grady, 
agent  in  his  place. 

Lord  Guillamore's  health  had 
grown  Tery  infirm  for  some  time 
prefious  to  his  death,  which  took 
phice  at  Bockbarton,  county  of 
Limerick,  on  the  20th  April,  1840. 
All  the  members  of  his  family  then 
in  Ireland  attended  the  funeral,  and, 
on  their  return  to  Eockbarton 
House,  the  will  of  the  deceased 
nobleman  was  found  in  a  leather 
writing  case,  in  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  keep  valuable  papers. 
It  wai  then  read  aloud,  and  handed 
to  the  Hon.  Waller  O'Grady,  who 
bad  been  appointed  executor.  The 
will  was  proved  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1840,  and  a  suit  was  shortly  after- 
wards instituted  by  the  eldest  son 
and  heir-at-law  of  the  deceased 
peer  against  the  executor,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  probate 
which  had  been  obtained  by  him  in 
oommon  form  revoked,  and  ad- 
ministration granted  to  the  eldest 
■on  of  the  personal  effects  of  the 
deceased,  as  of  a  person  dying  in- 
testate. This  suit  was  tried  before 
tbe  Right  Hon.  Bicbard  Keatinge, 
jadse  of  the  Court  of  Prerogative 
m  Lreland,  on  the  24th  and  26th  of 
February,  1844,  and  his  judgment 
established  the  efficacy  and  validity 
of  the  will  of  the  late  lord,  dated  2od 
July,  1836.  It  was  subsequently 
brought  for  trial  in  Limerick  at  the 


Assizes,  when  the  jury  found  agains-t 
the  will,  thus  entitling  the  eldest 
son  to  the  family  estates  as  heir-at- 
law  and  not  as  devisee. 

Of  those  members  of  the  Mun- 
ster bar  who  have  gained  the  otium 
cum  dignitate  of  the  Bench,  is  one, 
born  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  who 
is  associated  with  my  early  days> 
Judge  O'Brien.  His  parents  and 
mine  were  old  and  attached  friends ; 
and  when  he  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hinks's  school,  at  Fer- 
moy,  was  accustomed  to  spend  his 
Sundays  and  holidays  at  my  father*^. 
He  was  then  very  intelligent,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  us  all. 

When  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hinks  ex- 
changed the  Fermoy  school  for  tho 
Belfast  Institution,  I  lost  sight  of 
my  playfellow,  but  was  duly  in- 
formed of  his  brilliant  career  in 
Trinity  College.  Amongst  other 
honours,  he  was  a  gold  medallist 
in  1825.  Having  selected  tho 
bar  as  his  future  profession,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  whilst  a  student  in  Lon- 
don, attended  the  chambers  of  the 
eminent  equity  barrister,  afterwards 
Master  in  Chancery,  Andrew  H. 
Lynch.  Here  he  was  associated 
with  other  Irish  law  students,  many 
of  whom  rose  to  great  eminence. 
In  these  chambers  Mr.  O'Brien 
became  acquainted  with  equity 
drafting  and  conveyancing,  two 
branches  of  the  great  legal  tree 
in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  Having  completed  bin 
terms,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Easter  Term  1S30,  and  soon  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Munster 
Circuit.  His  eldest  brother,  John 
O'Brien,  of  Elm  Yale,  had  marhect 
Miss  Murphy,  of  Cork ;  his  second 
brother,  Peter,  Miss  Sheil,  sister 
of  the  Bight  Hon.  Bicbard  Lalor 
Shell;  and  his  numerous  connections 
throughout  Clare  and  Limerick 
afforded  the  young  barrister  tho 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  great 
professional  knowledge.  Connected 
by  close  family  ties  with  the  emi- 
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nent  Clare  •olicitor,  Mr*  Comeliuf 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  acting  as 
couu>6l  to  Mr.  Bichard  Scott, 
another  well-known  Clare  attorney, 
Mr.  O'firieii  soon  waa  in  great 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  poa- 
iietsed  indefatigable  industry,  ready 
apprehension  of  the  bearings  of  the 
cases  entrusted  to  him,  and  the 
clearness  and  soundueaa  of  his 
views  caused  him  to  bo  in  high 
repute  as  a  chamber  counsel. 
M  liile  at  the  outer  bar  ho  was  in 
great  request  for  the  Masters* 
otlices ;  and  when  he  was  named 
one  of  Her  Msjesty*s  Countiel  in 
1S41,  ho  obtaineti  leading  buitineiMi 
in  tho  Four  Courts,  and  on  circuit. 
He  was  no  orator,  and  his  addresses 
to  iuriea  were  never  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  comjMisition,  or  grace 
of  delivery,  but  they  were  clear 
statements  of  f.tots  and  apt  ex- 
positions of  tho  luw  bearing  on  each 
4*aiK*.  On  the  death  of  Serjeant 
'NVorren,  in  18  IS,  the  Government 
conferred  the  vacant  cuif  on  31r. 
O'Brien ;  and,  while  Serjeant,  he 
wan  selected  to  go  circuit  in  a 
jUiiici.il  capacity.  The  manner  ia 
which  he  uischarged  the  important 
duties  thus  entrusted  to  his  care 
evinct'd  his  fitness  for  the  Ikuch, 
and  in  1S5S,  on  the  lamented  death 
of  the  Kigbt  Hon.  Judge  Moore, 
Mr.  Serjeant  O'Brien  succeeded 
him  aa  one  of  tho  Judgea  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

As  his  elevation  to  the  Bench 
necessarilr  caused  him  to  ceaae 
represeiitiug  his  native  city  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  citizens  of 
Limerick  deemed  this  a  fitting  occa- 
aion  for  presenting  Judge  O'Brien 
with  the  I'ulloming  address:  — 

**  Sir,  we  cannot  permit  the  poli- 
tical connection  which  subsisted 
for  so  many  years  betwin^n  the 
ancient  city  of  Limerick  and  your- 
st-jf,  reflecting  credit  upon  both,  to 
terminate  without  giving  exprrsaion 
to  our  sentiments  of  rt^gret,  and 
4;rati:ii*at;*n  at  t:ie  e\ri  t. 


"  We  lament  the  loaa  of  a  repre> 
sentative  of  your  fellow-citiaeoa  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  whilst  we 
rejoice  that  the  administration  of 
justice  has  been  confided  to  so  com* 
petent  and  upright  a  member  of 
your  learned  profession,  assuring 
the  Qucen*s  subjects  of  a  trust- 
worthy guardian  of  their  lives,  their 
liberties,  and  their  propeKiea. 

"  To  many  who  have  known  you 
from  your  early  youth,  and  ob- 
served your  career  to  your  present 
position,  it  ap|>eara  that  your  ex- 
ample should  afford  a  morml  leason 
to  the  rising  gcneratiou,  enooui^ 
aging  painstaking  toil,  exemplary 
private  and  consistent  public  con* 
duct. 

**  Hoping  you  may  long  be  spared 
to  your  country,  your  family,  and 
viMir  friends,  we  beg  leave  to  offer 
you  our  hearty  congratulationa  on 
your  elevation  to  a  iudgesbip  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.** 

Signed  by  men  of  all  creeds* 

In  renly  to  this  well-merited 
tribute.  Judge  0*Brien  wrote, — 

"It  would,  indeed,  be  preaump* 
tiious  of  me  to  think  that  I  deaenred 
the  nattering  terms  in  which  yon 
refer  to  my  past  career.  Thej  are 
to  be  ascribed  far  more  to  your 
OV4T- partial  Lindneas  than  any 
merits  of  mine.  But,  though  un» 
dcM-rving  of  them,  it  sludl  be  mj 
anxious  effort  to  justify,  in  aone 
degree,  your  ^iihes  and  cxpectn> 
tions  for  the  future.  The  hope  of 
doing  so  uiil  be  honourable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  powerful  in* 
centi\e  to  exertion  and  peraerer- 
an  re." 

l>unug  the  eighteen  years  whick 
ha\e  since  elapsed  Judge  O'Brien 
lias  fully  sustained  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  Limerick  ad* 
drcMk. 

The  Right  Hon.  Judge  Barry  ia 
another  of  tho  nativea  of  Limerick 
who  earned  renown  in  the  legal 
pri>fi*Mion.  His  father  practised 
a«  a  rdicitor,  nnd  finding  tne  taatea 
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18  Bon  aspired  to  the  bar,  bod 
entered  ns  a  law  student.  In 
course  he  was  called  to  the 

and  selected  the  Munster 
lit.  Here  his  gentlemanly 
ters,  plavful  disposition,  and 
I  qualities,  soon  rendered  him 
lar  with  the  bar,  while  his 
y  in  his  profession  earned  him 
onfideuce  of  that  sharp-seeing 

the  attorneys.  He  soon  ob- 
d  considerable  practice,  and 
I  law  adviser  at  the  Castle,  was 

zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
uty  to  the  Government.  He 
oe  unpopular  with  those  who 
athized  with  the  Fenian  move- 
,  and  having  represented  Dui^- 
n  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
be  writs  issuing  for  a  new 
on,  found  no  chance  of  again 
liing  his  seat.  He  became 
itor-General,  while  the  Bight 

Edward    Sullivan    was    At- 

y- General    for    Ireland,    and 

that    eminent    lawyer    was 

nted  Master  of  the  Bolls,  on 

intimely  death  of  the   Eight 

John  E.  Walsh,  in  1869,  Mr. 

r  became    Attorney- General. 

continued  in   office  until   the 

of  Judge  Hayes,  when  he 

his  seat  upon  the  Queen's 
b. 

9  celebrated  Harry  Deane 
Y  was  of  the  Limerick 
adys,  and  represented  Liroe- 
n  the  Irish  Parliament.  His 
gue  was  Colonel  Vereker, 
was   a    stanch  anti-Unionist, 

Harry  Deane  Grady  supported 
le  was  taken  pretty  roundly 
sk  for  this,  and  accused  of 
g  sold  his  country.  He  replied, 
^as  a  devilish  lucky  thing  for 
ind  his  family  that  he  had  a 
ry  to  sell.''  • 

was  then  told  ''his  consti- 
B  would  never  pardon  him/' 
lich  be  replied,  **  What  do  I 


care  for  my  constituents  ?  What 
did  I  ever  get  from  them  ?  When 
I  gave  them  a  shake  hands,  by 
Gad  1  they  only  gave  me  the  itch.** 

He  was  also  verv  much  censured 
on  this  occasion  by  a  Protestant 
bishop,  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Cheyne,and  General  Burgoyne,wbo 
rated  him  for  deserting  his  duty, 
and  betraying  his  constituents.  "  I 
did  neither,"  he  replied.  "  I  was 
opposed  to  the  Union  at  first,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  I 
saw  it  was  the  greatest  boon  that 
could  be  offered  to  my  country,  and 
my  constituents  will  all  approve  of 
my  vote  when  I  bring  the  case  to 
their  full  knowledge." 

*'No,"  exclaimed  his  visitors, 
"  they  will  declare  you  have  betrayed 
their  confidence." 
"  Nonsense,  gentlemen !  nonsense ! " 
replied  the  impenetrable  placeman* 
"  You  refuse  the  legitimate  voice  of 
my  constituents  from  me,  their 
legitimate  representative,  and  form 
your  opinions  on  the  ipse  ducit  of  a 
republican  parson,  a  quack  doctor, 
and  an  old  mandarin." 

The  visitors  felt  there  was  no 
use  in  wasting  words,  so  they  left 
him. 

He  was  unsparing  in  abuse  when 
it  suited  his  purpose.  During  a 
trial  at  the  Limerick  Assizes  a  first 
cousin  of  bis  own  was  produced  by 
the  opposite  side,  and  Harry  Deane 
Grady  proceeded  to  cross-examine 
him,  which  he  did  most  unsparingly. 

Not  content  with  this,  when  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  he  thus  com- 
mented upon  the  gentleman's  evi- 
dence :  *'  We  have  here  a  case 
supported  by  evidence  as  disgrace- 
ful as  ever  came  before  a  judge  and 
jury.  The  plaintiff,  not  content 
with  the  most  outrageous  state- 
ments,^ has  the  audacity  to  support 
them  by  placing  this  wretched 
creature  on  the  table,  for  whom  I 


*  In  reward  for  his  vote  he  was  made  Counsel  to  the  Berenue. 
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ctn  find  DO  fitter  deeignation  than 
his  miserable  jackal.** 

The  gentleuau  thus  insulted  was 
rery  proud,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
his  feelings  at  being  thus  spoken  of 
in  a  public  court. 

Later  in  the  daj,  while  walking 
through  George  Street,  he  beheld 
Harry  advancing  towards  him,  with 
outstretched  hand,  and  exclaiming, 
*'  My  dear  John,  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you." 

"I  wonder,"  replied  the  other, 
refuMiig  the  proffered  hand,  *'how 
jou  dare  address  me  after  the  gross 
insults  you  inflicted  upon  me  this 
moruinj.**  lie  was  about  passing 
on,  when  the  cool  barrister  said, — 
*' Never  mind,  John,  I  am  going 
to  dine  with  you  to-day.** 

"*  If  you  go  to  my  house  you 
won't  find  me  at  home,'*  was  the 
replv. 

"All  the  better,"  retorted  the 
imperturbable  Harry,  **  for,  in  that 
cave,  I  shall  have  Mary  (John  s  wife) 
all  to  myself/* 

So  many  of  Harry  Deane  Orady's 
daui^hters  were  married  to  titled 
personageii,  lA>rd  Masrareene,  Lord 
Mu»kerry,  Sir  David  Roch,  Ac.,  that 
his  mansion,  in  Merrion  Square, 
was  called  '*  The  House  of  Lords.*' 
He  lived  to  a  very  advanced  ace. 

Of  courN)  every  visitor  to  Lime* 
rick  finds  time  to  visit  the  ancient 
cathedral,  its  time-honoured  towers 
having  traees  of  its  having  survived 
the  shockii  of  war.  During  the 
sieges  of  Ireton  and  De  Genkle,  it 
was  a  mark  for  the  artillery  of  the 
invaders,  though  it  is  said  the  latter 
general  desired  it  should  be  spared, 
presenting  such  an  ornament  to  the 
eity.  It  served  as  a  store  for  the 
garrinon,  where  they  pbced  their 
prouftioni*,  and  appear,  thought- 
lessly, to  have  invited  the  enemy's 
guns,  by  c.iu»iug  cannon  to  b« 
directed'froi-.i  its  towers  against  the 
be»ieper*.* 


In  this  ancient  cathedral  many 
monuments  of  great  interest  are 
placed. .  Time  and  the  ruthless  hands 
of  Ireton's  troopers  have  dealt  hardly 
with  man^,  but  others  are  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  the  lore  for  evenjr- 
thincT  elevating  human  life  in  this 
world,  or  disposing  it  for  a  better 
in  the  world  to  come,  which  has  pre- 
eminently distinguished  the  leanied 
and  accomplished  Charles  Graves, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limeriekt 
my  vslued  and  respected  friend,  is 
a  guarantee  that  every  memorial 
of  the  past  shall  be  carefully  pro- 
tected. 

Many  eminent  preachers  have 
awakened  the  hearts  of  the  congre- 
gation to  the  fleeting  nature  of  this 
life.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
was  Dean  Kirwan,  son  of  the  more 
distinguished  Ber.  Walter  Blake 
Kirwan,  who  died  in  1805.  When 
first  ordained,  the  Dean's  talent  for 
elocution  was  aided  by  instructioii 
from  John  Kemble,  the  great  tra* 
gedian,  and  the  clergyman's  style 
was  regarded  as  quite  theatrical. 
Like  Sydney  Smith,  he  used  to 
strike  the  pulpit  cushion  with  such 
energy  as  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust» 
enough  to  hide  him  from  the  congre- 
gation. This  could  not  be  allosred 
to  continut*,  so  one  Sunday  the 
Bishop,  Dr.  Jebb,  invited  hiro  to 
lunch  after  preaching,  resolved  to 
give  him  a  quiet  hint. 

'•  Mv  dear  young  friend,'*  aaid  his 
lordship,  "  you  are  determined  to 
save  the  sexton  all  trouble  in  dusting 
the  pulpit  cushiou,  you  beat  it  with 
such  sweeping  energy;  and  I  an 
told  Lady  Palmer,  who  sat  beneath 
ou,  was  in  a  perfect  agony,  findinr 
er  new  satin  bonnet  quite  soile<C 
such  clouds  of  dust  fell  on  it." 

The  hint  was  not  li>st,  the  energj 
was  toned  down  in  future. 

The  Dean  was  unsparing  in  Ue 
efl!*orts  to  moderate  the  love  of  the 
Limerick    beUes   for  dancing    and 


i 
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ball-going.  It  is  said  be  went  to 
greater  lengths  than  were  necessary. 
On  one  occasion  be  gave  special 
olTeoce  to  the  ladies  present  by  the 
startling  strength  of  his  language, 
in  which  he  reprobated  their  mode 
of  dressing  for  the  ball-room .  Many 
left  the  church,  and  others,  who 
remained,  blushed  as  bright  a  red 
as  the  uniforms  of  the  military 
gentlemen  whom,  in  unmeasured 
tern)8,  he  denounced.*  Apropos  of 
the  Limerick  belles,  I  conclude  my 
notice  of  the  attractions  of  the  city 
by  relating  an  anecdote  of  its 
"bells."  They  are  said  to  have 
been  cast  by  au  Italian  for  a  con* 
vent  close  by  his  home,  in  the  sunny 
land  of  his  birth.  In  the  wars 
between  the  Italians  and  Spaniards, 
the  bellfounder  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  sons,  who  joined  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  having  no  other 
children,  enjoyed,  as  the  solace  of 
liis  woes,  the  sweet  tones  of  his 
bells.  During  a  prolonged  absence 
from  his  native  village,  the  convent 
had  been  plundered  and  despoiled 
of  its  bells.  This  severed  the  tie 
which  bound  the  old  man  to  his 
home  beneath  the  Appenines.  He 
resolved  to  search  the  wide  world 
over  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  sound 
once  again.  I  tell  what  chanced  in 
the  graceful  lines  of  my  friend, 
Denis  Florence  McCarthy : — 

*'  A  bark  bound  for  Erin  lay  waiting : 
he  enter'd  like  one  in  a  dream, 

Pair  winds  in  the  full  purple  sails  led 
him  soon  to  the  Shannon's  broad 

stream. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Borne  on  the  cmrent,  the  vessel  glides 

smootlily  but  swiftly  away. 
By  Cairrigaholt.  and  by  many  a  green 

sloping  headland  and  bay, 
^wlxt  Cralse's  blue  hills  and  green 

woorls,  and  the  soft  sunny  shores 

of  Tervoe. 
And  now  the  fair  city   of  Limerick 

spreads  out  on  the  broad  banks 

below. 


Still  nearer  and  nearer  approflcliing, 

the  mariners  look  o'er  the  towu, 
The    old    man    sees  niught  but    St. 

Mary's   square    towei-s,    with  the 

battlements  brown ; 
He  listens — as  yet  all  is  silent,  but 

now  with  a  sudden  surprise, 
A  rich  peal  of  melody  rings  from  that 

tower    through  the    clear    simny 

skies. 
One  note  is  enough,  his  eyes  moisten, 

his    heart  long  so   wither  d  out- 
swells  ; 
He  has  found  them — the  sons  of  his 

labour  —  his    musical,    magical 

bells. 
At    each  stroke   all  the  brifrht    past 

retumeth,  around  him  the  sweet 

Amo  shines ; 
His  children,  his  darling   Francesca, 

his  purple-clad  trellis  of  -lines. 
Leaning  forward  he  listens,  he  gazes, 

he  hears  in  that  wonderful  strain 
The  long  silent  voices  that  murmur, 

*  Oh,  leave  us  not,  father,  again.' 
'Tis  granted,  he  smiles,  his  eye  closes, 

Uie  breath  from  his  white  lips  hath 

fled, 
The  father  hath  gone  to  his  children, 

the  old  campanero  is  dead." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

From  Limerick  to  Tralee  there 
were  many  modes  of  proceeding,  by 
coach,  or  by  boat,  to  Tarbart,  uud 
thence  by  road  to  Tralee.  Those 
members  of  the  bar  who  had  plenty 
of  time,  and  did  not  fear  to  encoun- 
ter the  motion  of  the  water,  enjoyed 
the  fine  scenery  of  tlie  Shannon, 
and  went  by  boat.  The  Shannon 
washes  the  banks  of  many  handsome 
seats  in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick,  as 
it  flows  westward,  and,  at  a  distance, 
of  about  thirty-five  miles  below  tho 
city,  it  expands  into  a  noble  estuary 
about  twelve  miles  across.  On  the 
Clare  side  nestles  the  town  of 
Kilrush:  on  the  opposite  shorCt 
where  the  counties  of  Kerry  and 
Limerick  approximate,  is  built  tlie 
town  of  Tarbart.    On  this  side  is  the 
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Til  lap*  of  (ilvn,  whence  a  bniDcli  of 
the  i>nce  puiBnaiit  houae  of  Desmond 
taked  itti  k nightly  title.  Tarbart 
liert  abo'it  twonty-fivc  milea  from 
Tralof,  nnii  is  well  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Shannon.  At 
the  curnincncement  of  tho  present 
century  it  was  an  inconsiderable 
placi%  Init  increasing  commerce  haa 
added  to  its  wealth,  increased  its 
size,  niid  improved  its  appearance. 
It  has  now  expanded  into  a  tliriving 
town,  and  many  handsome  mansions 
have  spniii^i^  up  in  its  ueighbour- 
hooil.  There  was  usually  a  plea- 
sant jiarty  on  the  coach  as  wo 
procet'di'd  from  Tarbart  to  Tralee, 
pas!«ii>^  through  Listowel,  which 
givrs  tiie  title  of  Earl  to  the  family 
of  Hare.  The  Earl  does  not  reside  in 
Kem\  where  his  estates  are  situ- 
ated,  but  at  his  charming  seat.  Con- 
Tamore,  on  the  banks  ot  the  Black- 
water,  o<niuty  Cork.  Tralco,  tho 
ai<hi7.o  to\%n  ut  the  county  of  Kerry, 
derives  it. 4  name  from  the  strand  of 
the  Li'ii;h,  a  small  river  which  dis- 
char^CJt  it»clf  into  Traleo  Bay.  This 
river  i.H  very  dewptivo;  for,  small 
as  It  f;liJi's  alon^  in  summer,  «hen 
swuilt  11  hv  thf  nicuutaiu  streams  in 
winter,  or  after  heavy  rain,  it  is  a 
source  of  duti{;er  and  terror  from 
its  »Wi*epin<:  tluodii.  In  Queen 
Eli/ubeth's  time  tho  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  claimed  the  title  of 
Palatine  of  Kerry,  denied  the  right 
of  the  Queen's  judges  to  hold  assizes 
here,  and  when  tho  I^ord  Deputy 
proceeded  to  visit  him  in  his  castlo 
at  Traiee,  Devmood  attempted  to 
capture  him,  as  has  been  mentioned 
io  our  opening  chapter.  In  167U 
the  effort  to  hold  assizes  at  Traleo 
reaultcd  in  the  murder  of  tho  two 
provincial  ju^lgea  sent  there  to 
ozecute  justice  in  tho  Queen*s 
name,  together  with  sU  their  at- 
tendants.* A  better  order  of 
things  eiists  now,  and  no  attempt 
at  niolestattou  awaits  tho  Queen's 


judges  on  the  Alunster  Circuit. 
The  town  of  Traiee  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  fiMjt  of  a  mouutaia 
range  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
tho  bay.  The  site  bt*iiig  low,  sub- 
jects it  to  occasional  llood^,  and 
these  are  sure  to  occur  when  the 
spring  tides  from  the  bay  throw 
back  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
Leigh  from  the  mountains.  The 
chief  street  is  n  straggling  one, 
over  a  mile  in  length,  from  which 
several  smaller  ones  diverge.  A 
pretty  promenade  is  formed  by  the 
continuation  of  Dennv  Sitrrec, 
where  the  old  castle  of  the  Desmonds 
was  placed.  Clubs  and  readiot; 
rooms  are  situated  in  this  street, 
and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  mercantilo  community.  The 
court-himse,  near  the  east  end  of 
Denny  Street,  is  a  very  fine  build- 
ing. It  replaced  one  much  inferior 
in  appearance  and  convenience. 
The  entrance  is  beneath  a  Grecian 
portico,  approached  by  a  flight  of 
spnciouM  steps,  surmounted  by  a 
well-designed  twdiment.  The  ac- 
commodation tor  the  purposes  of 
business,  and  rooms  for  the  judges 
and  the  bar,  are  well  arranged. 
The  Kaol  is  a  substantial  building 
on  the  radiating  principle,  with  ac- 
commodation for  over  two  bundled 
prisoners. 

There  is  a  racecourse  at  Tralse, 
where,  in  the  year  1x05,  a  some- 
what  novel  match  took  place.  Hie 
articles  for  this  match,  we  are  told* 
bad  been  drafted  hj  counsel — no 
other  than  Daniel  O'ConnelL 
Hence  we  give  it  a  place  here* 
'*  Sixty  pounds  given  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  law  of  the  couuty  of 
Kerry  for  all  horses,  mares,  and 
geldings,  carrying  nine  stone,  foor- 
mile  heats. 

**  Horses  starting  for  this  nee 
must  be  bona  tide  the  property  of 
gentlemen  who  shall  have,  prior  ta 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  actually 
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expended  in  fair  adverse  litigation 
the  enm  of  £200. 

**  Horses,  ^.,  of  all  persons  who 
hare  8oexpended'thesumof£l,000, 
allowed  3  lbs.  All  horses  to  be 
qualified  upon  the  honour  of  an 
attornej  if  required  by  the  ste- 
wards of  this  meeting. 

''  As  this  plate  is  intended  solely 
for  amateurs,  no  practising  profes- 
sional gentleman  will  be  allowed  to 
Btarta  norse." 

This  sporting  legal  event  came 
off  at  the  Tralee  course  on  Thurs- 
day, August  29, 1805. 

The  conditions  prevented  a  large 
number  of  horses  competing,  and 
only  three  came  to  the  post. 

A  well-contested  race  tried  the 
powers  of  the  horses,  and  the  skill 
of  the  jockeys.  The  plate  was  won 
by  the  horae  of  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man,  the  Sev.  M.  Dennis,  of  Wick- 
low.  He  claimed,  and  was  allowed, 
the  3  lbs.,  having  expended  upwards 
of  £1,000  in  litigation. 

I  do  not  remember  any  other 
caae  in  which  the  articles  of  the  race 
were  drawn  by  counsel,  though 
questions  respecting  bets  have  often 
been  subjects  of  litigation.  The 
late  Professor  Barry  once  amused 
Jadge  Ball  by  an  application  on  be- 
half of  a  man  who  was  a  dealer  in 
horses  and  sugar-sticks.  The  in- 
congruity of  his  avocations  struck 
the  judge.  *^  What  a  strange 
junGtion   of  trades!"    said   Judge 

'*I  see  a  close  resemblance 
between  horses  and  sugar-sticks," 
aaid  the  witty  barrister. 

**In  what  way?"  inquired  his 
lordship. 

''The  more  yon  lick  them  the 
ftater  they  go,"  was  the  reply. 

The  natives  of  Kerry  who  have 

celebrity  at  the  Irish  bar 

not  many,  but  of  these  one 


stands  forth    pre-eauuent — Daniel 
O'Connell.     For  several  years  he 
went    the    Munster  Circuit,    and 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best    criminal   lawyer   in  Europe. 
He  was  called  to  tiie  bar  in  the 
troubled  year  of  1798,  and  having 
relations  in  almost  every  county  in 
Munster,  he  naturally  selected  the 
Munster    Circuit.     He  had   great 
personal  and  physical  advantages. 
A  fine,  well-developed  figure,  clear 
blue    eye,   features    expressive    of 
keen   intelligence,  and  a  voice  of 
great  power,  now  rolling  like  tones 
of  a  grand  organ,  bursting  forth  in 
thunder,     then  dying    away    into 
deep    pathos,   rushing    into    rapid 
declamation,     or,    if    engaged    in 
denunciation,    pouring    forth    epi- 
thets  strong,  fierce,  and  stinging. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  techni- 
calities of  his  profession,  and  soon 
his  large  practice,  and  the  necessary 
reading  it  involved,  made  him  a  first- 
rate  advocate.    Then  he  possessed 
a    wonderful    knowledge     of    hia 
countrymen ;  and  who  can  compete 
with  a  Kerry  man  ?  Ho  was  irresist- 
ably  comic  when  a  joke  was  needed, 
and  no  man  was  more  sarcastic  when 
vituperation  was  required.     He  was 
extremely  vigilant,  and  never  lost  a 
case  through  inattention. 

It  was,  I  believe,  at  Tralee  he 
completely  silenced  an  attorney 
who  defied  all  gentle  rebuke.  This 
individual  possessed  a  love  for  fight- 
ing not  inferior  to  the  Scotch 
terrier,  that  lost  his  appetite  when 
he  had  "  naething  to  worrit."  "  His 
person/'  we  are  told,*  was  indica- 
tive of  his  disposition.  His  face  was 
bold,  menacing,  and  scornful  in  its 
expression.  He  had  stamped  upon 
him  the  defiance  and  resolution 
of  a  pugilist.  Upon  either  temple 
there  stood  erect  a  lock  of  hair^ 
which  no  brush  could  smooth  down. 
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Titesc  locks  looked  like  homt,  and 
ndtli-ii  to  the  combative  cxpreiifiion 
of  Iti^  cuuiitenaiicc.  lie  moa  fxvry 
in  liis  nuturt*,  exct^SMvcly  Bpiritcd, 
and  (jaciilatcd,  rather  tliau  vpoke, 
to  an  nudience  ;  his  npoeches  cons' ist- 
iii^  of  a  series  of  short,  hi^iiing, 
Bpliitti'ring  sentencov,  by  no  means 
(levuid  of  talent  of  a  certain  kind. 
Add  to  thi>«,  that  the  giMitlemau  wus 
an  Irifh  attiirney,  and  an  Orange- 
man, and  the  reader  may  easilr 
BUppi  so  tlmt  he  was  a  '*  character.^' 

Lpon   the  occasion   referred  to, 
thirt     irrepretsiblo    attorney     gavo 
OVonnell  great  annoyance.   lie  in- 
terrupted O^ConncIl  aeferal  times ; 
he   improperly  addressed  the   wit- 
iics.'ies  as  they  mounted  to  the  wit- 
ness   chair,    and,    altogether,    i^as 
quite  unruly.     The  counsel  engaged 
with  D'Connell  tried  to  ket'p  him 
quiet ;  more   than   once  the  judge 
aeverely  rebuked  his  improper  inter- 
ference, it  was  all  in  vain;   up  bo 
would  start,  like  a  Jack-in-a*box — 
his.H  out   some   remark    uhich  was 
sure    to    provoke    0*CoDuell.     At 
la»t,  nhen  0*CunneU  was  pressing  a 
hoM  lie  witness  with  a  vital  question, 
which  the  witness  was  seeking  to 
evaile  answering,  and  tbia  individual 
again  interfered,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose    of    annoyance,     0*CoDncll, 
loeii:g  all  patience,  scowling  at  this 
man     with    a    stern    countenance, 
ahouled  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **Sit 
ilu^^  II,  yuu  audacloun.  snarling  pug- 
nacious lam-cnt."     We  are  told  the 
wurJs  were  no  sooner  uttered  than 
evfry  «>ne  in  court  saw  the  truth 
of  iii5  uord^.     Jad^e,  jurv,  counsel, 
att«  n.fvs,     were     convulsed    with 
lau;{hti-r.     The     judge     eitremely 
ei.j  'W'd  tiic  happy    epithets,  Mhica 
cou;plvtely  suited  the  combative  at- 
tc-ri.cy.  whii  t:a«i>c-d  with  suppremed 
ra!;c.    He  bore  tLe#  J nquft  %»(  Ham- 
Cal  t<  r  the  rest  tT  h^s  natural  life. 

Hf  I'.t*  HLiny  .ii.i-*Oi>tes  n-lati'd  of 
O'i'oi.ni'll  (>n  tht*  Munster  Cin-uit, 
I  \ix\c  ;:!ea:iid  tiie  full.iwing:  lie 
wi9  cm!>;oAi-d  to  d^fiud  a  man  who 


was  indicted  for  stealing  a  number 
of  coins    co!lected    by  a  virtuoso 
jiear     Cork.       Mr.    Serjeant    Le- 
froy   had  presided,  shortly  before, 
at   a    meeting  for  the  convenkm 
of  the    Hebrews,  and    O'Connell 
at  an  aggregate    Catholic    aasem* 
blage.     The  coins  were  some  of  the 
time  of  Herod,  manv  dated  with  tbs 
Ca'surs.     Serjeant  Lefroy  tried  tbs 
case,  and  when  the  coins,    found 
near  the  prisoner's  house,  were  pitK 
duced  for  identification,  the  judfC^ 
asked    to    see   them.     "Hand  Us 
lordship  the  JeteUk  ones,**  excUimed 
Dan,  very  significantly,  "  but  let  ns 
have  the  Eoman.**     When  in  Cork 
he  usually  lodged  in  Patrick  Strrcl, 
at  a    stalioncr*s,    named    0*IIara. 
As  ho  soon  became  the  ''man  of 
the  people.**  a  crowd  of  loiterers 
tlironged  his   door,  ever  ready  to 
give   him  a  cheer  in  exchange  for 
the  joke,  or  kindly  gn*eting,  of  the 
''counsellor'*    par    excrllemee^    On 
one  occasion  a  friend  ot  0*CuuneU*i| 
who  formerly  belonged  to  the  bar, 
Mr.  KcUett,  paid  him  a  visit     Ha 
found   0*Conncll  at   his  Iodgingi» 
discussing  a  law  case  with  a  abrem- 
looking    farmer,    who   wanted   his 
advice,  as  be   was  engaged   on   a 
"  spot  of  law.'*     The  opinion  aougbt 
was  verbally  given,  as  the  farmer 
sought  to  save  the  cost  of  em  ploying 
an  attorney  to  prepare  a  case'  for 
counsel,    and    0*Connell    had  not 
received  his  fee  when  his  old  frieod 
entered    his    sitting-room.     While 
O'Coniiell  was  engaged  in  gneeting 
Mr.  Kellett.  the  farmer  resolved  to 
take  himvelf  off,  and  save  counsel's 
fee  as  IK  ell  as  attorney's.     Ue  had 
the   counst*Ilor's  advice,  the  coun- 
sellor    had    not     his    Aonordriicai. 
O'Cunnell    no    sooner    missed    hia 
client  from  the  room  than  he  haateocd 
after  him  ;  but  the  lad  had  the  atait» 
and    already   was   down   the    fini 
llight  of  stair«.     0*Connell  Icmnad 
over  the  railing,  and  made  a  graap 
at  the  farmer's  hair,  but,  lo!  caught, 
iuitead,  hia  wig.    lie  gave  a  about 
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of  laughter,  and  returning,  haying 
scalped  his  foe,  said  "  Hurrah !  see, 
Eeltetti  I've  got  the  wig  of  that 
zaacal  who  has  just  bilked  me  of 
1117  fee." 

He  then  threw  open  the  window, 
and  his  smiling  face  elicited  a  heartj 
cheer.  "See,  boys,"  he  cried,  *'  what 
I  hare  for  you.  The  owner  of  the 
raperfine  wig  has  walked  off  with 
mj  fee."  Shouts  of  laughter  re- 
sounded as  O'Connell  flung  the 
head-gear  among  the  Cork  boys, 
who  tossed  it,  with  infinite  glee, 
firom  one  to  another.  Soon  as  the 
Iftte  owner  of  the  wig  appeared,  he 
was  assailed  by  groans  and  hisses, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  his 
wigy  made  him  bitterly  regret  hav- 
ing deprived  O'Connell  of  his  fee. 

A  case  where  the  venue  was  laid 
in  county  Kerry,  for  trial  in  Tralee, 
was  sought  to  be  tried  in  Dublin. 
The  motion  to  change  the  venue 
was  moved  by  a  barrister  named 
Scriven,  whose  countenance  was 
Tery  plain,  and  whose  political 
sentiments  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  O'ConnelL 
O'Connell  resisted  the  application, 
urging  the  fact  that  the  witnesses 
all  resided  near  Tralee,  and  that 
Kerry  was  the  proper  venue.  To 
Mr.  Scriven's  oDJection,  'Uhat  he 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
Keny,"  O'Connell  said,  "When 
70a  come  amongst  us  we'll  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  lovely  lakes  of 
KiUamey." 

**Tes,"  growled  Mr.  Scriven, 
<<  the  bottom  of  them." 

**0h!  no,"  answered  Dan,  "I 
would  noitfHghten  theJUhr 

We  were  told  one  of  his  first 
eases  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
sdfy  like  Mr.  Burton,  was  a  fishery 


He  was  for  the  plaintiff,  who 
sought  compensation  for  damage 
done  to  his  weir,  near  Youghal,  in 
the  countjr  of  Cork. 

This  weir  wss  in  existence  time 
out  of  mind ;  tradition,  indt'ed,  as* 


signed  its  erection  to  the  time  of 
the  Danes  in  Ireland. 

It  was  always  known  as  "  the  lax 
weir." 

The  point  in  issue  was,  whether 
the  weir  wss  an  open  or  close  one. 
The  argument  for  the  defendant 
was,  that  the  very  name  lax  weir 
denoted  it  was  an  open  one,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  idea  enter- 
tained by  the  jury. 

Some  philologist  in  court  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  '*  In  the  Danish 
language,  lacks  can  be  construed 
salmon."  This  was  handed  to 
O'Connell,  who  immediately  con- 
tended that  what  wss  meant  by  the 
term  lax  weir  was  a  salmon  weir, 
according  to  the  Danish  language. 
This  satisfied  the  jury,  who  found 
a  verdict  in  favour  of  O'Connell's 
client.  He  never  found  out  the 
name  of  his  informant,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  adage,  "  a  friend  in  need 
is  a  friend  indeed,"  so  opportunely 
came  to  his  assistance. 

An  amusing  instance  of  how 
O'Connell's  suaviter  in  modo  suc- 
ceeded, when  Harry  Deane  Grady's 
fortiter  in  re  failed,  is  among  the 
traditions  of  the  Munster  Circuit. 

These  two  eminent  members  of 
the  Circuit  were  posting  homewards 
from  Cork,  and  stopped  at  Eermoy^ 
to  change  post-horses.  A  few 
miles  farther  on  their  road,  towards 
Clogheen,  they  had  to  cross  Kil- 
worth  Mountain,  then  reported  as 
the  haunt  of  Brennan,  a  noted  high- 
way-robber, and  his  gang.  Both  bore 
arms — pistols ;  but,  alas !  they  were 
in  the  predicament  of  the  mayor  of 
Coventry  who  could  not  fire  a 
salute  for  Queen  Elizabeth  because 
he  had  no  powder.  How  to  get  a 
supply  was  the  question.  Fermoy,  at 
this  period,  was  not  the  bustlings 
busy,  thriving,  compact,  well- 
situated,  and  well-shopped  town  it 
is  to-day,  but  consistea  of  an  old 
bridge  and  a  few  cabins,  a  hotel 
and  posting  establishment. 

While  pondering  on  the  state  of 
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the  case,  a  claiteriug  of  hoofn, 
clashing  of  steel  scabbards,  the 
hurried  word  "Halt!**  announced 
an  arrifal,  and,  from  the  cofTee-room 
of  the  inn,  the  two  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  beheld  an  escort  of  dra- 
goons  returning  from  having  seen 
His  Majesty's  judges  safely  on  their 
road.  The  morning  was  wet,  the 
troopers  thirsty,  and  soon  they  were 
practising,  with  considerable  acti- 
vity, at  the  bar  of  the  inn.  They 
were  in  charge  of  a  corporal,  and 
II.  D.  Orady,  turning  to  6*Cuunell, 
paid,  *'  1*11  try  and  get  some  powder 
from  the  dragoons.'* 

He  went  into  the  hall,  and  ad- 
dresning  the  corporal, bluntly  said,— 

**  Soldier,  will  you  sell  me  some 
powder  P  ** 

The  non-commissioned  officer 
looked  at  the  speaker  very  haught- 
ily as  he  replied,  **  I  have  no 
powder  given  me  to  sell.** 

"Then  perhaps  vou'd  buy  some 
for  me  ?  ' 

**  I  have  no  time  to  do  your  er- 
rands,'* he  said,  turning  away. 

Grady  returned  rather  crestfallen. 

"  Hes  a  surly  fellow,  Dan,'*  he 
said,  *'  he'd  neither  sell  me  anv  nor 
buv  some  for  me.*' 

**  1  heard  what  passed,**  replied 
Dan,  *'  and  you  did  not  gu  the  right 
uav  about  it.  You  hurt  his  diir- 
niiy  in  the  first  place.  And  now  I'll 
take  him  in  hand,  and  see  what  I 
can  make  of  him.** 

**  Do  i-o,'*  replied  his  companion. 
0*Connell  strolled  about  the  hall, 
AS  if  by  accident,  and  accostini;  the 
commander  of  the  little  squad, 
t>bK*r\(*J.  *'This  is  jerr  heavv  rain, 
^o^l;eaiit ;  I  fear  you  mujit  have  got 
a  grcAt  wetting.  Mav  I  olTcr  you 
u  dr.im  :  '• 

'*  Ttiaiik  you  kindiy,  sir,**  said  the 
«.rajoon. 

\Vh;li«  the  man  was  sipping 
tlio  i:l>>s  of  whiikr,  (.)*Cuuni*ll 
said,  **ho  WS4  in  a  prriicament,  as 
lit*  was  al><>ut  to  cp'Si  Kil worth 
Mouataiu,  and  just  ili»v*~vcred  be 


had  left  Cork  without  any  powder 
for  his  pistols.  Perhapa/*  na  miif 
"you*d  kindly  put  me  in  the  way  of 
a  charge  or  two,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  show  fight  in  caae  of  meet- 
ing with  Brennan  or  any  of  his 
gang.** 

*'  Indeed  I  will,  with  much  plea- 
Bure,  sir,"  replied  the  corporal,  pro- 
ducing several  eartridgea  from  his 
pouch,  and  letting  0*Connell  take 
half  a  dosen.  He  then  rode  awa^, 
and  O'ConncU  brought  them  m 
triumph  to  hia  friend. 

*'  Dan,*'  exclaimed  Deane  Gmdr, 
'*  I  see  you  have  the  knack.  There  a 
nothing  like  blarney.*' 

The  late  Professor  Michael  Barry 
told  me  the  following :  O'Connd 
was  engaged  defending  a  Whitebor 
named  Lucy,  in  the  Urown  Court, 
while  a  heavy  record  case,  in  whieb 
he  held  a  brief,  was  being  tried  in  the 
next  court.  Several  measengera  were 
despatched  for  O*0onncll,  but  aa 
Lucy  was  indicted  for  a  capital 
felony.  0*Connell  refused  to  leato 
the  Crown  Court.  At  length  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  hia  client  aei 
him  free,  and  he  went  at  once  to 
the  record  court.  Mr.  Jaekson,  hia 
colleague  in  the  civil  caae,  waa 
sorely  beset,  and  turning  rather 
sharply,  said,  *'0*ConneU,  why 
have  you  been  absent  so  loogP** 
'*  I  could  not  leave  while  my  client*a 
fate  was  in  danger,*'  he  replied. 
'*  What  has  been  done  in  LucT*a 
cam*  r  **  *'  Acquitted,"  triumphantly 
replied  0*Connell.  ••  Then  you  hare 
savi'd  from  the  gallows  a  wretdl 
untit  to  live,**  answered  Jaekson. 

**  1  am  sure,  my  dear  Jackaon,** 
obitened  O'Connell,  **so  pioua  m 
man  as  you  are  will  agree  with  me, 
tlint,  if  Luov  be  unfit  to  live,  he  is 
still  more  unfit  to  die.* 

His  great  tact  and  fertile  inren- 
tiou  iu  suggesting  grounds  for 
ai*quittal  of  his  numerous  criminal 
cluMitii  fi>rm  the  subjects  of  a  givai 
many  bar  ani^cdotes.     I  give  a  f«*w. 

He  defended  a  man  named  Pat 
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HogaDy  indieted  for  wilful  murder. 
The  chief  evidence  against  the  pri- 
•oner  was  the  finding  of  his  nat 
near  the  corpse.  That  a  foul  murder 
had  been  committed  was  an  un- 
doubted fact,  but,  except  for  the 
liat,  there  was  not  much  to  fasten 
^uilt  upon  the  accused. 

This  O'Connell  felt,  so  when  he 
<!ame  to  cross-examine  the  witness 
who  swore  to  finding  the  hat — 
Pat  Hogan's  hat — ^near  the  body, 
And  that  the  hat  was  identified, 
fce  took  it  up. 

"  You  are  quite  sure,  mj  man," 
he  said,  in    an   insinuating  tone, 
'''this  is  the  same  hat  you  found 
near  the  dead  body  ?  " 
"**  It  is,  please  your  honour.*' 

'*  Was  the  name  of  the  prisoner, 
PAT  HOG  AN"— he  spelled 
it  slowly—"  in  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Twas,  surely." 

*<  You  could  not  be  mistaken  ?  " 

"  Och  no,  counsellor." 

"  You  may  go  down,"  said  O'Con- 
nell, and  addressing  the  judge,  he 
«aid,  "  My  lord,  there  is,  really,  no 
case  for  the  jury  here.  Tbey  cannot 
rely  on  the  last  witness.  There  is 
no  name  in  this  hat,^' 

The  prisoner  was  acquitted.    , 

On  another  occasion,  when  he 
aought  to  discredit  a  witness  to  a 
case  of  assault,  the  witness  admitted 
"^he  had  been  drinking  with  the 
prisoner,  but  denied  he  was  so 
crunk  he  did  not  know  what  hap- 
pened." 

"  On  your  oath,  man,"  shouted 
0*Connell,  "  did  you  not  drink  a 
pint  of  whisky?" 

**  Well,  I  tuk  my  share  or  it." 

"  By  your  oath,  was  not  that  all 
^t  the  pewter  r* 

"  Troth,  then,  it  just  was." 

The  jury  acquitted  in  this  case  also. 

When  O'Connell  was  first  cdHed 
to  the  bar,  Limerick  was  then 
much  disturbed  by  Whiteboys,  and 
he  had  usually  the  dock  to  defend, 


one  of  the  officials  in  the  gaol  of 
that  city  engaging  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  other  counties  also 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  talents ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  circuit  he 
was  pre-eminently  the  prisoners* 
counsel.  When  he  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  nisi  prius  lawyer, 
he  was  not  able  to  devote  as  much 
of  his  time  to  criminal  business  as 
formerly ;  but  so  long  as  he  would 
accept  these  briefs  no  one  else  would 
be  retained. 

Among  other  members  of  the 
circuit,  natives  of  Kerry,  were 
George  Blake  Hickson,  Q.C. ;  John 
Leahy,  Q.C.,  chairman  for  some 
years  for  the  county  of  Limerick ; 
Thomas  Gallwey,  and  some  others. 

Our  route  to  Cork  usually  in- 
duced us  to  visit,  and  re-visit,  the 
lovely  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  the 
source  of  the  Lee.  All  this  scenery 
has  been  repeatedly  described  by 
competent  pens,  but  nowhere  is  the 
scenery  of  the  Lee  better  described 
than  in  the  beautifully  written  ac- 
count of  the  Lee  in  the  pages  of  the 
Dttblut  Untvbbsitt  MAGAanrs,* 
the  production  of  one  whose  writ* 
ings  confer  alike  instruction  by  their 
learning,  and  delight  by  the  grace 
and  charm  of  a  perfect  style.  To 
these  pages  we  recommend  our 
readers. 

Cork,  the  last  and  chief  town  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  is  called  from 
the  corcagh,  or  fen,  on  which  it  is 
built  The  principal  street,  Patrick 
Street,  is  built  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Biver  Lee  whicK  formerly  inter- 
sected the  city,  like  the  canals  of 
Venice;  and  now,  in  seasons  of 
flood,  the  river  asserts  its  power, 
and  converts  the  streets  into  minia- 
ture canals.  There  has  been  very 
considerable  improvement  in  the 
appearance  of  the  capital  of  Mun- 
ster of  late  years.  In  Patrick  Street, 
the  statue  of  the  Apostle  of  Tem- 
perance reminds  the  citizens  of  the 
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benfifiU  conferred  bj  that  humble 
fiiar,  a  fact  which  the  Totariee  of 
Bacchus  teem  rery  much  ditpoeed 
to  ignore.  At  the  end  of  Patrick 
8tr^  to  the  left  of  the  Orand 
Piurade,  Oreat  (}eorge*s  Street 
branches  to  the  right,  and  the 
eourt-houae  b  built  at  the  end  of 
Oreat  Oeorge*a  Street.  Thesplendid 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  the 
portico  won  the  applause  of  Lord 
Macaular,  who  declared  ''thej 
would  do  honour  to  F^ladio.'* 
There  are  two  courts,  with  rooms  for 
the  bar,  and  spacious  grand  jury 
rooms,  and  long  passages,  with 
sereral  offices  and  apartments.  In 
the  county  grand  ^urrroom  is  a 
wooden  statue  of  King  William  III., 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Windele, 
was  originallj  intended  for  his 
father-in-law,  James  IL  Thb  statue, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Stuarts,  was 
first  deoipitated,  and  then  hidden 
awaj  beneath  the  stairs  of  the  old 
court-house,  called  the  King*s  Old 
Castle.  When  this  building  was 
beinff  repaired,  in  180G,  the  muti- 
latecT  statue  of  King  James  was 
found,  taken  from  beneath  the 
stairs,  placed  in  the  grand  jury 
room,  and  the  headless  trunk  per- 
fected with  the  k^adqf  Wmiam  HI. 
From  this  room  it  was  removed  to 
the  grand  jurj  room  in  the  present 
court-house  in  188G.  Statues  seem 
not  much  in  farour  in  Cork.  The 
statue  which  was  ordered  by  the 
Corporation  of  Admiral  Lord 
Uawke,  waa  left  on  the  artist's 
hands,  and  purchased  br  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tnomond.  ll'iB  lordship 
placed  it  near  the  battery  at  Kos- 
tellan,  with  its  back  to  the  ungrate- 
ful city.  It  is  now  in  the  ludl  of 
that  noble  mansion,  amid  a  collec- 
tion of  weapons  and  curiosities 
amassed  by  the  present  estimable 
owner.  Dr.'  Wise. 

A  statue  TOted  by  the  Corporation 
of  Cork  to  Lord  Chatham,  was  also 
ignominiouily  treated.  Ilis  lordship 
so  lauded  the  citj  and  cititens  for 


their  support  to  his  views  of  stale 
policy,  taat,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm, 
they  Toted  him  a  statue^  and  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  bot* 
But  on  some  occasion,  wbeii  the 
conduct  of  the  great  statesman  was 
not  such  as  the  Corporation  ap» 
prored  of,  and  Cork  waa  lefetred 
to  as  censuring  him,  he  ia  stated 
to  hsTe  said, ""  Quote  Cork  agaiasi 
me,  forsooth  I  What  do  I  care  for 
what  is  done  in  Cork,  that  rsfoge 
for  pirates,  that  spawning  gnNUid 
for  smugglers,  and  prolific  nunmj 
of  priTsteers."  These  strong  tarma 
so  incensed  the  cititens  that  they 
stowed  away  the  statue  in  a  wooden 
box,  from  which  it  haa  receotlT 
emerged,  and  now  adorns  the  Cork 
Atheo«um. 

The  euTirons  of  Cork  aAxiM 
the  members  of  the  Munster  Circnil 
many  agreeable  tours — ^to  Blansey 
Coye,  now  Queenstown,  the  lovely 
Carrigalin  rirer,  Bostellan,  Ait 
FerrT,^tc  These  localitiea  are  so 
famiuar  to  my  readers,  that  it  woold 
be  waate  of  time  to  attempt  any 
description  of  them.  The  bar  moie 
in  my  time  waa  held  at  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  and  the  excellent  fare  pro- 
Tided  for  us,  and  the  sttentioQ  of 
the  proprietors  and  waiters,  enaosd 
their  gratitude  for  our  prefereDce. 
In  the  neighbouring  South  Mal^ 
the  judges  had  their  lodgings,  and 
they  too  were  well  catered  for. 

I  hare  now  gone  through  the 
circuit  towns,  and  proceed  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  natives  of  Cork 
who  hare  gained  merited  distinetioD 
in  our  legal  history  : — 

Sir  Richard  Cox,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Bandon,  ia 
the  county  of  Cork,  March  25, 16i0. 

Alan  Brodrick,  Lord  Midleton, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  waa 
bom  at  Midleton,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  ahout  lOGO. 

Barrr  Yelverton,  Lord  Atoq* 
more,  *I>ord  Chief  Baron  of  thm 
Bxcheouer,  bom  at  Kanurk,  county 
Cork,  in  1780. 
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Hugh  Carleton,  Lord  Carleton, 
Obief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  born  at  Cork  in  1739. 

John  Philpot  Ourran,  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  Dorn  at  Newmarket, 
countj  Cork,  in  1750. 

Joseph  Devonsher  Jackson, 
Judfl^e  of  the  Common  Fleas,  born 
in  Cork. 

David  Bichard  Pigot,  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  bom  in  Kil- 
-worth,  county  of  Cork. 

Bichard  Deasj,  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  born  in  Clonakiltj, 
<roant7  of  Cork. 

Hedee  Eyre  Chatterton,  Vice- 
-Cbancellor,  born  in  Cork. 

Edward  Sullivan,  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  bom  in  Mallow,  county 
"Cork. 

Bobert  Bichard  "Warren,  Judge 
of  the  Probate  Court,  was,  I  believe, 


bom  in  county  Cork ;  at  all  events 
he  belongs  to  a  Cork  family. 

Mounteford  Longfield,  Judge  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  born  in 
county  Cork. 

John  FitzHenry  Townsend, 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
born  in  county  Cork. 

These  are  some  of  the  natives  of 
the  Yorkshire  of  Ireland  who  have 
attained  the  dignity  of  the  bench. 
There  are  a  number  of  others, 
natives  of  the  province  of  Munster, 
now  winning  fame  and  fortune  at 
the  bar,  to  whom,  I  make  no  doubt, 
the  future  historian  of  the  circuit 
will  turn,  and  mention  as  adding 
to  the  illustrious  men  it  has  been 
my  province  to  enumerate. 

We  now  resume  the  detail  of 
the  business  of  the  circuit  for  the 
early  part  of  the  present  centiuy. 
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(Fbov  nn  Ftnoi  o?  Tmonmrn  Kitnitfi.) 


L 

••  TnBODOiE,"  said  Profcwor  Wit- 
tembAcb,  **  be  kind  enough  to  buid 
me  that  manuacript  bound  with 
parehment,  on  the  aecond  shelf 
aboTe  the  writing-table^no,  not 
that — ^tbe  little  one»  in  octafo.  I 
bare  collected  all  the  notes  of  mv 
journal  of  18GG  in  it,  at  least  all 
those  referring  to  Count  Sz6mioth.*' 
The  professor  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, and  amid  the  most  profound 
silence,  read  as  follows  the  story  of 

LOKIS, 

With  this  Lithuanian^proTcrb  for 
its  motto, 


MiHzka  KU  Ix>kia,* 
Abu  du  tokiu. 


V 


When  the  first  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Lithuanian 
lan^ua^e  appeared  in  London,  I 
published  in  the  **  Scientific  and 
Literar>'  Journal*'  of  Ka*nifr«herg 
an  article,  in  which,  while  rendering 
full  justice  to  the  laboum  of  the 
learned  translator  and  to  tiie  i^ood 
intentions  of  the  Hibliiml  Soeietv, 
I  also  thought  it  mj  duty  to  |>oiiit 
out  some  slight  miHtakef,  and  to 
remark  that  this  version  could  be 
of  use  to  only  one  part  of  the 
Lithuanian  poiiulation.  Tlie  dia- 
lect that  had  been  used  is  under- 


stood only  with  difficulty  bj  Ike 
inhabitants  of  tha  diatriota  where 
the  Jomaitie  knguafle  (eonmoBly 
called  Jmond)  is  spoken,  that  ia  to 
Bay  in  the  palatinate  of  Samoffitaa. 
Thia  language  is  more  akin  to  Saa^ 
crit  eren  than  the  high  Lithuanasii. 
My  remark,  notwitbatanding  tha 
furious  criticisms  it  drew  focth 
from  a  certain  profeaaor  well  known 
at  the  university  of  Dorpal,  en* 
lightened  the  honourable  members 
of  the  Council  of  tha  Biblical  So- 
cietr,  and  they  unhesitatingly 
maJe  me  the  flattering  propoaal 
that  I  should  direct  and  aopetin* 
tend  the  translation  of  the  goapal 
of  St.  Matthew  into  Samofl[itiaii*  I 
was  then  too  much  occupied  with 
my  studies  of  trans-Uralian  lao- 
guagea  to  take  up  a  larger  work 
which  would  have  embraced  the 
four  gospels.  Postponing,  aeeord> 
ingly,  my  marriage  with  MUc. 
Gertrude  Weber,  I  set  off  far 
Kowno,  in  order  to  coUect  all  the 
lingutstical  monumenta  I  coold 
procure,  whether  printed  or  written* 
in  the  Jmond  language,  without 
neglecting,  be  it  underatood,  the 
popular  poems,  dainos,  and  talea 
and  legends,  pasahoi^  which  woold 
furnish  me  with  materiab  for  n 
Jomaitie  vocabulary,  a  work  which 
would  necesaarily  'precede  that  of 
the  translation. 

I  had  been  given  a  letter  of  in> 
troduction  to  the  roung  Count 
Michel    Sz^mioth,  wLose   father  I 


*  Tbt  tvo  ftrr  ft  fmr.     UtcrmUj,  Michael  aad  Lokii  art  buth  alike.    Mithmdimm 
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iBSured  had  owned  the  famous 
^humus  Samotjfiticus  of  Father 
cki,  a  work  so  rare  that  its 
3Dce  eyen  had  been  disputed, 
)ly  by  the  Dorpat  professor  to 
A  I  have  already  alluded.  In 
ibrary,  according  to  my  infor- 
m,  an  old  collection  of  dalnos 
to  be  found,  as  well  as  poetry 
en  in  the  ancient  Prussian  lan- 
e.  Haying  written  to  Count 
lioth  to  lay  before  him  the  ob- 
of  my  yisit,  I  received  a  most 
inyitation  to  spend  all  the 
necessary  for  my  researches 
fi  residence,  Medintiltas.  He 
lUded  his  letter  by  informing 
in  the  most  graceful  manner 
he  prided  himself  upon 
dng  Jmond  almost  as  well  as 
peasants,  and  that  he  would  be 
7  to  join  his  efforts  to  mine  in 
iterprise  that  he  characterized 
rand  and  interesting.  Like 
I  others  among  the  wealthiest 
oanian  proprietors,  he  was  a 
ber  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
hich  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
nister.  I  was  warned  that  I 
Id  find  him  of  a  somewhat 
itric  character,  but  very  hos- 
de,  with  literary  and  scien- 
bastes,  and  particularly  friendly 
bose  who  were  of  the  same 
I  accordingly  set  out  for 
tntiltas. 

pon  the  castle  steps  I  was  re- 
td  by  the  Count's  steward,  who 
he  way  at  once  to  a  room  pre- 
d  for  me. 

Ily  lord  the  Count,"  he  said, 
much  distressed,  sir,  that  he 
ot  join  you  at  dinner  to-day. 
las  a  bad  headache — an  ailment 
hich  he  is  unfortunately  rather 
)ct.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
sthing  sent  up  to  your  own 
I,  you  will  dine  with  Dr. 
iber,  my  lady  the  Countess's 
ical  attendant.  Dinner  will  be 
f  in  an  hour,  and  evening  dress 
ot  in  the  least  necessarv.  If 
have  any  orders  to  give,  sir, 


there  is  the  bell ;"  and  he  withdrew, 
making  me  a  low  bow. 

The  room  was  large,  well  fur- 
nished, and  ornamented  with  mir- 
rors and  gilding.  From  one  side 
of  it  there  was  a  view  of  the  garden 
or  park,  while  the  other  looked  out 
upon  the  court-yard.  Notwith- 
standing the  intimation  as  to  there 
being  no  necessity  for  evening  dress, 
I  thought  it  proper  to  get  my  black 
coat  out  of  my  trunk.  I  was  in  my 
shirt-sleeves  and  busy  unpacking 
my  things,  when  the  noise  of  wheels 
drew  me  to  the  window  facing  the 
yard.  A  handsome  carriage  had 
just  driven  in.  Its  occupants  were 
a  lady  in  black,  a  man,  and  a  woman 
dressed  like  the  Lithuanian  pea- 
sants, but  so  tall  and  strongly  built, 
that  I  was  tempted  at  first  sight  to 
take  her  for  a  man  in  disguise.  She 
got  out  first;  two  other  women, 
of  equally  robust  make,  were  also 
standing  on  the  steps.  The  man 
leaned  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  lady  in  black,  and,  to  my  great 
surprise,  unbuckled  a  large  leathern 
belt  which  had  secured  her  to  her 
place  in  the  carriage.  I  observed 
that  this  lady  had  long  white  hair 
which  was  much  dishevelled,  and 
her  dilated  eyes  seemed  inanimate  ; 
in  fact  her  face  might  have  been 
that  of  a  wax-figure.  After  having 
unloosed  her,  her  companion  spoke 
to  her  in  a  low  voice,  and  very  re- 
spectfully, but  she  seemed  to  pay 
no  attention  to  him.  Then  he 
turned  towards  the  attendants  and 
made  them  a  slight  sign  with  his 
head,  whereupon  the  three  women 
immediately  seized  the  lady  in 
black,  and  in  spite  of  her  efibrts  to 
cling  to  the  carriage  carried  her  off 
as  if  she  were  a  feather  into  the 
interior  [of  the  castle.  Several 
servants  of  the  establishment  were 
spectators  of  this  scene,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  a  very  ordinary  perform- 
ance. The  man  who  had  directed  the 
operation  looked  at  his  watch  and 
asked  if  dinner  were  nearly  ready. 
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"It  will  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of 
AD  hour,  doctor/'  fome  one  replied, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  pieaaiog 
that  I  Mw  before  me  Doctor Froeber, 
and  that  the  lady  m  black  wa«  the 
Countceii.  From  her  age  I  gathered 
iihe  waa  the  mother  of  Count  Sze> 
mioth,  and  the  precautions  taken 
with  her  showed  clearly  enough  that 
her  reason  was  impaired. 

A  few  momenta  later  the  doctor 
himself  appeared  in  my  room.  **  The 
Count  i«  ill."  ho  said,  *'  and  I  am 
obliired  to  introduce  myself  to  you^ 
Pnifi'ssor.  I  am  Doctor  Froeber, 
quite  at  jour  service,  and  very 
much  gratified  at  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  learned  gentleman 
>%ho8e  worth  is  well  known  to  all 
the  readers  of  the  **  Scientific  and 
Literary  Journal "  of  Ka^ni^sberg. 
Are  }ou  ready  for  dinner  ?  ** 

I  made  the  best  rcplv  I  could  to 
all  this  civility,  and  added  that  if  it 
wer<*  time,  I  was  quite  ready  to 
follow  him  to  the  dining-room. 

As  sttoii  as  \»e  entered  the  apart* 
ment,  according  to  the  northern 
custom,  the  butler  handed  us  a 
mlver  ralvtr  laden  i»ith  liqueurs 
and  pome  hii^hly  seasoned  trilles 
calculated  to  eieite  ap|>etite. 

**A.i  A  doctir,  Professor,"  said 
the  metiical  man,  **  allow  me  to 
recommmd  >ttu  a  glass  of  this 
Mtarkdi — n*al  i*i>:>nac,  fortr  vears  in 
cask.  It  it  tiie  king  of  liqueurs. 
Have  a  Dnuitheim  anchovr  too — 
then.*  i«  nothing  better  for  o{>euing 
and  preparing  the  digestive  tube, 
the  mc  si  iin(K>rtant  organ  of  the 
bodv.  .  .  .  And  now  let  us  sit 
down.  Why  shouldn't  we  talk 
(jern;an,  by  the  war?  You  come 
from  Ktenissbtrg,  I  from  Memel, 
but  1  studied  at  Jcoa.  We  shall 
be  ii-si  constrained  if  we  do  im),  for 
the  sen  ants  only  understand  Polish 
and  Kus.*ian.** 

For  a  while  we  ate  in  silence^  but 
after  my  first  gUsa  of  Madeira  1 
a^ked  Doctor  Froeber  if  the  Count 
oftcu   sutrtred  from  the    indit|>o»i- 


tion  that  deprived  ut  of  bb  com* 
pany. 

«<  Yea— and  No,'*  replied  Ibe 
doctor;  "it  dependa  entirely  upon 
the  expeditions  be  nutkea.** 

•*  How  so  ?  '• 

"  Well,  if  he  goea  in  the  direetioii 
of  Bossiena,  for  instance,  be  cornea 
back  with  a  headache,  and  in  a  bad 
humour." 

'*  I  have  been  to  Boaaiena  with* 
out  any  such  bad  reaulta." 

"  That,  Professor,  is  beeauae  yon 
are  not  in  love,"  replied  the  doctor, 
laughing ;  but  1  sighed,  thinking  of 
aille.  Gertrude  Weber. 

"Then  the  Count*a  betrothed 
lives  in  the  direction  of  Boaaieoar  " 
I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
aa  to  her  being  betrothed  to  bin, 
I'm  not  BO  sure  about  it.  She  it 
a  regular  flirt,  and  I  expect  ahell 
make  him  as  mad  as  his  mother.** 

'*  Ah,  yes,  I  fancy  the  Counteaaia 
ill." 

"  She*s  mad,  my  dear  air^alark 
ataring  mad;  and  1  am  a  greater 
lunatic  still  to  be  here." 

'*  I^t  us  hope  your  care  will  iv> 
atoru  her  to  health." 

The  doctor  shook  his  heatl  slowly 
while  he  examined  carefully  the 
colour  of  a  gla!«s  of  R«>nleauz  that 
he  held  in  his  hand.  *'  I  was 
Burgeon-majiir  in  the  Kaloiiga 
regiment,  ProffMMjr.  At  Sebastopol 
we  were  bu^y  from  morning  till 
night  cutting  t>tr  arms  and  lega;  to 
say  nothing  of  whells  that  awarmed 
in'  u{)on  us  like  flies  about  a 
skinned  horve.  Well,  badlv  housed, 
badly  fed,  as  I  was  then,  1  waa  not 
ao  bored  as  I  am  here,  where  I  eat 
and  drink  of  the  best,  life  like  a 
prince,  and  am  paid  like  a  court 
physician.  Ah,  liberty  is  the  thing, 
out  viitli  that  fury  of  a  woman,  you 
can  imagine  I  have  never  a  moaent 
to  myself." 

**  lias  she  been  long  under  your 


*  *• 
care  r 


*'  Not  two  vearv,    but  she  baa 
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been  out  of  her  mind  twenty-seven 
yetLTA  at  the  very  least,  since  before 
the  birth  of  the  Count.  Did  you 
never  hear  the  story  at  Bossiena  or 
KooDo  ?  No !  well  listen  then,  for 
the  case  is  one  upon  which  I  intend 
to  write  some  day  in  the  medical 
journal  of  St.  Petersburg.  She 
went  mad  from  fright.** 

'*  From  fright !  How  could  that 
be?*' 

^*  From  a  fright  she  got.  She  is 
a  Eeystut— oh,  that  is  a  house 
where  such  a  thing  as  a  mesalliance 
is  not  known.  We  are  descendants 
of  Gedymin,  we  are,  no  less.  Well, 
Professor,  two  or  three  days  after 
her  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
this  very  castle  (your  good  health !), 
the  Count,  this  man's  father, 
went  out  hunting.  Our  Lithuanian 
ladies,  as  you  know,  are  Amazons, 
BO  the  Countess  accompanied  him. 
She  remained  in  the  rear  of  the 
party,  or  went  on  ahead,  I'm  not 
Bure  which,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  Count  saw  her  little  Cossack, 
a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  riding  towards  him  at  full 
apeed. 

"  *  Master ! '  he  screamed, '  a  bear 
IB  carrying  off  my  mistress ! ' 

"  •  Where  ?  '  cried  the  Count. 

•' '  There,'  replied  the  little  Cos- 
aack. 

•*  All  the  party  rushed  off  to  the 
placed  pointed  out,  but  no  Countess 
waa  to  be  seen.  Her  horse  lay 
strangled  to  death  on  one  side,  on 
the  other  there  was  nothing  but 
her  pelisse  torn  to  rags. 

"  Then  they  set  to  work  to  beat 
the  wood  in  every  direction.  At 
last  one  of  the  hunters  cried  out. 

••  •  There  goes  the  bear !  * 

"  And  there  he  was,  sure  enough, 
croaaing  a  glade  and  dragging  the 
Countess  after  him,  no  doubt  in- 
tending to  devour  her  at  his  leisure 
in  hia  lair;  for  these  animals  are 
dainty,  and,  like  monks,  they  hare 
a  fancy  for  dining  quietly.  The 
Count,  being  newly  married,  waa 


full  of  chivalrous  courage,  and 
wished  to  attack  the  bear,  single- 
handed,  and  armed  with  his  hunt- 
ing knife  only.  My  good  sir,  a 
Lithuanian  bear  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  stabbed  like  a  stag.  By 
good  luck  the  Count's  g^n-carrier, 
a  disreputable  fellow,  and  so  drunk 
on  this  particular  day  that  he 
couldn't  tell  a  rabbit  i'rom  a  roe- 
buck, fired  at  the  bear  from  more 
than  a  hundred  yards*  distance, 
without  caring  whether  the  ball 
would  hit  the  beast  or  the  woman." 
"  And  he  killed  the  bear  ?  " 
"  Dead.  There  is  no  one  like  a 
drunkard  for  such  a  shot  as  that. 
There  are  also  such  tilings  as 
bullets  destined  to  hit  their  mark, 
Professor;  and  we  have  sorcerers 
in  this  country  who  will  sell 
them  at  a  reasonable  price.  Well, 
the  Countess  was  somewhat  lacer- 
ated, and  her  leg  was  broken, 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  she 
was  unconscious,  xhey  carried  her 
off  and  she  came  to,  but  her  reason 
was  gone.  In  time  they  took  her 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  waa 
a  grand  consultation  of  doctors, 
whose  breasts  glittered  with  orders 
and  decorations.  They  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  birth  of  her 
child  would  prove  a  favourable 
crisis  with  the  Countess.  '  Give 
her  good  country  air,  plenty  of 
whey,  and  codeine,'  they  Baid,  after 
which  they  each  received  a  hundred 
roubles.  Some  months  later  a  fine 
boy  was  born — but  what  about  the 
favourable  crisis  ?  Favourable  in- 
deed !  there  was  simply  an  increase 
of  the  malady.  The  Count  showed 
her  the  child — as  you  know,  the 
effects  of  that  treatment  are  always 
certain — in  novels. 

•' '  Kill  it !  kill  the  beast  1 '  she 
screamed,  and  would  have  strangled 
it  had  she  been  able.  Since  then 
she  has  had  alternations  of  stupid 
insanity  and  raging  frenzy.  She 
has  also  a  decided  suicidal  tendency, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  pinion  her 
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when  we  take  ber  out  It  takes 
three  stroDG^  woroeD-terraott  to 
hold  her.  MerertheleM,  Professor, 
I  have  one  way  of  quieting  her, 
and  please  to  mske  a  note  of  it. 
When  I  have  used  up  all  my  Latin 
without  making  her  obey  me,  I 
threaten  to  cut  oflf  her  hsir;  long 
ago,  I  fsncy,  it  was  splendid. 
Vanity!  that  is  the  last  human 
feeling  left  her.     Is  it  not  queer  ?  *' 

**  lioctor,  **  iaid  a  servant,  entering 
the  room  at  this  moment,**  Jdanord 
says  the  Countess  wou't  cat  sny- 
thing." 

*'  Deuce  take  her !"  growled  the 
doctor ;  **  Til  come  in  a  moment. 
When  I  hare  made  this  fury  eat, 
would  you  like  to  play  a  game  of 
prcferenco  ^  or  douratehki^  Pro- 
fesHor?*' 

I  excused  myself  on  the  plea  of 
iguoranct*,  and  when  be  went  off  to 
see  liis  iwtient,  I  retireil  to  my 
room  and  wrote  to  Mile.  Gertrude. 

II. 

Tub  night  was  hot.  and  I  had  left 
the  window  facing  the  park  open. 
When  my  letter  was  written,  find- 
ing I  was  not  inclined  to  sleep,  I 
set  to  work  at  the  Lithuanian  ir- 
regular verbn,  going  over  them  and 
seeking  in  Sanscrit  tho  causes  of 
their  irregularities.  While  I  was 
absorbed  in  this  work,  a  tree  close 
to  my  window  was  violently  shsken, 
I  could  hear  the  cracklmg  of  deaii 
branches,  aud  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
some  heavy  animal  were  trying  to 
climb  up  it.  With  my  mind  still 
full  uf  the  doctor's  bear  stones,  I 
got  up.  not  without  alarm,  and  at 
the  distance  uf  onlv  a  few  feet  from 
itis  window.  I  saw  the  head  of  a 
human  being  in  the  full  light  of  my 
lamp.  The  apparition  only  lasted 
a  few  second*,  but  the  strange 
gleaming  of  the  eyes  that  met  mine 
struck  me  more  than  I  can  say. 
Involuntarily  I  started  back,  but 
immediatelv  afterwards  I  ran  to  the 


window,  and,  io  angry  tonea,  asked 
the  intruder  what  be  wanted.  He» 
however,  climbed  down  at  full  speed, 
and  seising  a  big  branch  in  his 
hands,  swung  himself  to  the  groond, 
and  disappeared  forthwith.  I  rang 
my  bell,  and  a  servant  answered  the 
summons.  I  told  him  all  thai  had 
happened. 

*'  You  must  have  been  miataken, 
sir,*'  he  said. 

"  I  am  quite  positive  about  the 
matter,"  I  replied ;  '*  and  I  am  afraid 
there  is  a  thief  in  the  park." 

"Impossible,  sirT 

"Then  it  was  some  one  in  the 
house.*' 

Tho  man  opened  hia  eyea  and 
stared  at  me,  but  made  no  reply. 
At  last  he  asked  me  had  I  any 
orders  to  give  him.  I  told  him  to 
close  the  window,  and  then  I  went 
to  bed. 

I  slept  welly  without  dreaming  of 
bears  or  robbers;  and,  in  the  morning, 
just  as  I  was  finishing  my  dresaing; 
there  came  a  knock  at  my  door.  I 
opened  it,  and  found  myself  faea  to 
face  with  a  tall  handsome  yooof 
man  in  a  Bokhara  dressing-gosm, 
and  with  a  Turkish  pipe  in  hia 
hand. 

**  I  have  come  to  apologise  Co 
you  for  my  reception  of  such  a 
distinguished  guent,**  he  said  ;  **  I 
am  Count  8z6mioth.** 

I  hai^tened  to  reply  that,  on  tho 
contrarv,  I  had  to  thank  him  him* 
bly  for  his  splendid  hospitality ;  and 
I  also  asked  whether  his  headaeho 
was  gone. 

"Nearly,*'  he  replied.  «*  It  is 
gone  till  next  time,**  he  addad» 
sadly.  "  I  hope  you  are  pretty 
comfortable  here.  Ilease  to  re- 
member  you  are  among  barbariansw 
One  must  not  be  exaeting  in  8anso* 
gitia.** 

I  sssured  him  I  could  not  bo 
better  off,  but  all  the  time  I  waa 
talking  to  him,  I  could  not  help 
looking  at  him  with  a  curioaity  thsil 
even  myself  I  felt  to  bo  impeeti* 
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nent.  His  expresBion  had '  some- 
thing strange  in  it  that  reminded 
me  of  the  man  whom  I  had  seen 
dimbing  the  tree ;  but  was  it 
likely,  I  asked  myself,  that  Count 
Ss^mioth  would  clamber  up  trees 
at  ni^ht  P 

His  forehead  was  high  and  well- 
deyeloped,  though  rather  narrow. 
His  features  were  very  regular,  only 
his  eyes  were  too  near  together,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  not 
the  width  of  an  eye  between  his 
lachrymal  glands,  as  the  canons  of 
Greek  sculpture  exact.  His  glance 
was  keen,  and  our  eves  meeting 
more  than  once,  we  looked  away 
again  with  some  embarrassment. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  Count  burst 
out  laughing,  and  said,  "  You  have 
recognized  me." 

"  Kecognized  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  you  caught  me  playing  the 
fool  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  Count ! " 

**  I  had  spent  the  whole  day  in 
pain,  shut  up  in  my  study.  In  the 
erening  I  found  myself  better,  and 
went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  garden ; 
I  saw  the  light  in  your  room,  and 
yielded  to  an  impulse  of  curiosity. 
I  ought,  of  course,  to  have  told  you 
who  I  was,  but  the  position  was  so 
ridiculous,  I  was  ashamed,  and  ran 
away.  Will  you  forgive  me  for 
having  disturbed  you  in  the  middle 
of  your  work?" 

£re  tried  to  say  all  this  in  a 
bantering  manner ;  but  he  coloured, 
and  was  evidently  ill  at  ease.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  persuade  him  that  this 
first  interview  had  left  no  unplea- 
sant impression  on  my  mind,  and 
to  cut  the  subject  short,  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  really  the  owner  of 
Father  Lawicki's  Samogitian  Cate- 
chism. 

•*  I  may  have  it,  but,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  do  not  know  much  about 
mj  father's  library.    He  liked  old 


and  rare  books ;  I  read  scarcely  anr 
but  modern  works.  But  we  wilt 
look  for  it,  Professor.  Will  you  let 
them  bring  our  tea  here  ?  " 

While  we  drank  tea,  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  the  Jmond  lan- 
guage. The  Count  found  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Germans 
printed  Lithuanian,  and  he  was 
right.  **  Your  alphabet,"  he  said^ 
'*  does  not  suit  our  language.  You 
have  neither  our  j  nor  our  /,  nor 
our  y  nor  our  e.  I  have  a  collec- 
tion of  dainos  published  last  year 
at  Koenigsberg,  and  I  had  an  in- 
finity of  trouble  in  making  out  the 
words,  they  were  printed  so 
strangely." 

"lour  Excellency*  is  alluding^ 
no  doubt,  to  Lessner's  dainos  J* 

"  Yes.     It  is  flat  stuff,  isn't  it  ? '" 

"Perhaps  he  might  have  found 
better,  and  I  must  confess  that,  aa 
it  stands,  his  collection  has  only  a 
philological  interest.  I  believe  that 
oy  hunting  carefully  much  better 
specimens  might  be  found  among 
your  popular  poems." 

"I  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  my 
patriotic  feelings." 

"  A  few  Weeks  ago,  at  Wilno,  I 
was  given  a  really  lovely  historic 
ballad.  The  poetry  of  it  is  remark- 
able. Will  you  let  me  read  it  to 
you  ?     I  have  it  in  my  portfolio.'^ 

« I  shall  be  delighted." 

The  Count  lay  back  in  his  arm- 
chair, after  having  asked  leave  to 
smoke.  "  I  can  only  understand 
poetry  when  I  smoke,"  he  said. 

"  This  is  called  *  The  Three  Sona 
of  Boudrys.'" 

"*The  Three  Sons  of  Bou- 
drys?'"  cried  the  Count  with  a 
movement  of  surprise. 

"Yes,  Boudrys,  as  your  Excel- 
lency knows,  better  than  I  do,  was 
an  historical  character." 

The  Count  looked  hard  at  me 
with  his  peculiar  glance ;  something 


*  SUtelstTO,  "your  laminoos  splendour,'*  is  the  title  giTen  to  a  Count. 
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indeecribable ;  at  once  timid  and 
Bteru,  Mhich  produced  a  painful 
impressiou  on  the  mind,  when  one 
was  not  used  to  it.  I  hastened  to 
escape  from  it  bj  reading. 

**I3raTo,  Professor !"  cried  the 
Count,  when  I  had  finished.  *'  You 
pronounce  Jmond  famously.  But 
who  f^aTe  you  that  pretij  dalna  /" 

"  A  young  lady  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  liad  the  honour  of  making  at 
^Vilno,  at  Princess  Katazvna  Pac  s.** 

*«  What  was  her  name?" 

'•  The  Panna  Jwiuhka." 

*^  Mademoiselle  Joulka !  **  *  cried 
the  Count.  *' Tlio  little  madcap! 
I  ought  to  have  guessed  it !  Mr 
dear  Profeai^or,  you  know  Jmond, 
and  all  the  learned  languages ;  vou 
hare  all  the  old  books  br  heart,  ^ut 
you  have  been  mystified  by  a  little 
girl  who  baa  only  read  romances. 
She  has  translated  more  or  le«s  cor- 
rectly into  Jmond,  one  of  Mifkie- 
wicz*s  pretty  ballads,  that  you  of 
courve  nave  never  looked  at  because 
it  is  not  older  than  I.  If  you  wish 
I  will  show  it  to  you  in  Polish ;  or, 
if  vou  prefer  it  in  Uusaian,  I  will 
give  you  Pouchkine." 

I  confess  I  was  staggered.  What 
a  triumph  it  would  have  been  for 
the  Dorpat  Professor  if  I  had  pub- 
lished tne  datna  of  the  8ona  of 
Boudrys  as  an  original. 

Instead  of  enjojing  my  discom- 
fiture, the  Count  hastened,  with 
<*hamiing  politeness,  to  change  the 
<onversalion. 

"  So  you  know  Mile.  Joulka  P**  he 
aaid. 

**  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  her.*' 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  her — 
candidly  ?  - 

**  I  think  her  a  delightful  young 
Udy." 

*'*  You  are  good  enough  to  aay  so.'* 

••  She  is  very  pretty." 

**0h!" 


«'  What  ?  Has  alie  not  the  aoat 
splendid  eyes  you  ever  aaw  P  ** 

**  Yes." 

'^  Herskin  is  moat  extraordinarily 
white.  I  recollect  a  Peraian  aoog 
in  which  a  lover  extols  the  beaatj 
of  hia  mistress's  akin.  *  When  aae 
drinks  red  wine**  he  aayp,  'yoa 
can  see  it  flowing  down  her  throal.' 
The  Fanna  Jwinska  made  ma  thiak 
of  those  Persian  verses.** 

**Perhapa  the  same  phenomeoa 
may  be  apparent  in  Mile.  Joiilka*a 
case,  but  1  am  not  sure  whether  abe 
has  any  blood  in  her  veina.  She 
has  no  heart.  She  is  white  aa  anov. 
and  just  as  cold!  " 

lie  stood  up  and  walked  abmil 
the  room  without  speaking,  and»  aa 
it  seemed,  to  hide  hia  emotioo. 
Then  stopping,  he  exclaimed  all  of 
a  sudden,  *'  I  beg  your  parAau 
AVo  were  talking,  I  think,  of  popu- 
lar jKietry." 

'*  Yes,  Count.* 

*'  I  must  allow  that  she  baa  trant- 
lated  Mivkiewicx  very  prettily. 
Those  words, '  Playful  aa  a  kittan  ;* 


White    aa    cream 


Her   ejaa 


shone  like  two  stars ;  *  that  ia  Mr 
own  portrait,  isn't  it  P  * 

"  Exactly." 

""  And  as  for  the  trick  itaetf— it 
was  somewhat  out  of  place  no  doabl 
— but  still  the  poor  child  ia  neariy 
bored  to  death  at  her  old  aiuit*ai 
She  leads  a  regular  convent  life.** 

**  At  Wilno  she  went  into  aoetalT* 
I  saw  her  at  a  ball  given  by  loa 
ofiioers  of  the 

"  Ah !  yes ! — ^young  ofBcera ;  tlMti 
are  the  sort  of  people  she  likiiL 
She  laugba  with  one,  goaaipa  Willi 
another,  and  flirta  with  them  alL 
Would  you  like  to  see  my  fafharTi 
library.  Professor  P  " 

I  followed  the  Count  into  a  laifo 
gallery  where  there  waa  a  gieal 
number  of  books,  all  well  booadL 
but,  apparently,  very  seldom 
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to  judge  bj  the  dust  that  covered 
the  Bhelves.  Imagioe,  if  you  can, 
mj  delight,  when  one  of  the  first 
Tolumes  I  took  out  of  a  press  proved 
to  be  the  Cateehiimua  Samopticus. 
I  could  not  help  uttering  an  excla- 
mation of  delignt.  There  must  be 
■ome  kind  of  mysterious  attraction, 
which  works  upon  us  unconsciously. 
The  Count  took  the  book,  and  after 
carelessly  turning  over  a  few  pages, 
he  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf,  "From 
Miehel  Sz6mioth  to  Professor  Wit- 
tembach." I  cannot  here  describe 
the  intensity  of  my  gratitude  for 
thia  gift,  but  I  made  a  mental  re- 
■olye,  on  the  spot,  that,  after  my 
death,  the  precious  book  should 
adorn  the  library  of  the  University 
at  which  I  graduated. 

**  Please  to  look  upon  this  library 
as  your  working  room,"  said  the 
Oonnt;  ''you  will  never  be  dis- 
turbed here." 

ni. 

ITuT  morning,  after  breakfast,  the 
Count  proposed  an  expedition  to 
visit  the  kapoi  (this  was  a  name 
given  by  the  Lithuanians  to  tumuli, 
which  the  Eussians  called  k(mrg&ne\ 
that  had  a  great  fame  in  the  country, 
becaoae  long  ago  bards  and  sor- 
cerera— one  and  the  same  people — 
Hied  to  assemble  there  on  certain 
solemn  occasions. 

*•  I  have  a  very  quiet  mount  for 
7011,7  ^^  BA^d ;  '*  I  am  sorry  we  can't 
drive  there,  but  the  roaa  is  really 
impracticable." 

1  should  have  preferred  remain- 
ing in  the  library  to  collect  notes, 
bat  I  thought  I  ought  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  my  noble  host,  so  I  agreed 
to  bis  proposal.  The  horses  were 
at  the  door,  and  in  the  courtyard 
a  servant  held  a  dog  in  leash. 

^  Do  you  understand  dogs.  Pro- 
fessor P"  asked  the  Count,  pausing 
and  turning  towards  me. 

•*  Very  little,  your  Excellency." 

''The  Btarost  of  Zoramy,  where  I 


have  some  property,  has  sent  me 
this  spaniel,  tiet  me  look  at  him,*' 
said  tne  Count  to  the  servant  who 
led  the  dog  up  to  him.  It  was  a 
very  handsome  animal,  and  being 
good  friends  with  the  man,  it  jumped 
about  and  seemed  full  of  life ;  but 
when  it  came  near  the  Count  it  put 
its  tail  between  its  legs  and  seemed 
stricken  with  a  sudden  terror.  The 
Count  patted  it,  which  only  made  it 
howl  piteously.  Then,  after  having 
looked  at  it  for  some  time,  with  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  he  said,  ^*  I 
think  he'll  do.  Take  care  of  him.'' 
After  which  he  mounted  his  horse. 

"Professor,**  said  the  Count,  as 
we  were  riding  down  the  castle 
avenue,  ''you  saw  the  fright  that 
dog  was  in  just  now.  I  wad 
anxious  you  should  see  it  for  your- 
self. Now,  as  a  learned  man,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  explain  such 
things.  Why,  then,  are  auimala 
afraid  of  me  ?  " 

''  Beally,  Count,  you  make  me  out 
an  CEdipus.  I  am  only  a  poor  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Philology. 
It  may  perhaps  be " 

'*  Bemember,"  he  interrupted^ 
'*  that  I  never  beat  horse  or  dog.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  strike  a  poor 
dumb  animal  that  unconsciously 
commits  a  fault,  and  yet  you  would 
hardly  believe  how  horses  and  dogs 
hate  me.  It  takes  them  just  double 
time  to  grow  accustomed  to  me. 
Why,  it  took  me  ages  to  train  the 
horse  you  are  riding,  but  he  is  as 
quiet  as  a  lamb  now." 

*'  I  think.  Count,  that  animals  are 
physiognomists,  and  they  find  out  at 
once  whether  a  person  whom  they 
see  for  the  first  time  cares  for  them 
or  not.  I  suspect  you  only  value 
animals  just  for  the  services  they 
render  you.  Other  people,  on  the 
contrary,  love  them  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  the  animals  recognize  the 
fact  at  once.  I  myself,  for  instance^ 
have  a  remarkably  strong  affection 
for  cats,  and  I  fiad  ihey  scarcely 
ever  run  away  when  I  wish  to  pet 
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them.  And  I  never  got  a  »cratch 
fn»tii  one  of  them  in  my  life." 

'*  That  may  be/*  uid  the  Count. 
**  It  ifl  quite  true  I  have  no  particu- 
lar love  of  aoima1i«;  they  are  not 
better  than  men.  I  am  now  bring- 
ing; you,  Proft'Mor*  iuto  a  forest  of 
irhich,  according;  to  our  national 
traditionii,  the  depths  have  never 
been  explored.  No  one*  they  aay, 
has  ever  reached  the  centre  of  these 
woo<is  and  swamps,  except,  of 
coune,  the  bards  and  sorcerers.** 

We  were  now  getting  some  dis- 
tance into  the  wood,  very  soon  the 
narrow  path  that  we  followed  dis- 
appeared, and  every  moment  we 
irere  obliged  to  twist  in  and  out 
among  huge  treen,  of  which  the 
bmiicheK  barred  our  advance.  The 
difiicuUies  uf  the  way  interrupted 
our  conversation,  and  it  took  me  all 
my  time  to  follow  the  Count,  while 

I  admired  the  skill  with  which  ho 
advaiii'fd  without  a  compass,  alwavs 
ful  III  wing  the  line  which  led  to  tfie 
kafhir.  It  wail  plain  he  had  hunted 
over  every  inch  of  the  wild  locality. 

A:ter  having  examined  the  tumu* 
his,  the  (*ount  and  I  were  return- 
in:;  to  tl.c  plaet*  where  we  had  left 
our  hiir»ei»,  when  we  nu-t  an  old 
woman  Icai.in;;  un  a  stick  and  hold- 
ing a  bihket  in  her  hand. 

••  Charitv— for  God's  sake,  kind 
gentl«'ii)en  !"  she  said,  ji>ining  us. 
**  Give  me  S4»mething  tu  buy  a  ^lass 
of  brand \  to  warm  my  jxMir  body.** 

Ti.i'r«»uiit  threw  hrraMlvereoin, 
and  a-Keil  Kit  what  she  was  duing 
in  »uch  a  reiiiote  part  vt  the  wood. 

II  rr  filly  reply  wa:i  to  show  her 
l>a«krt.  whioh  was  full  uf  miikh- 
ri>oma.  AIthou;:h  my  botanical 
knoM^-d^e  uas  moi^t  liinited,  it 
frtemid  to  me  that  t>n:i  e  of  the 
toai!^!"  'In  wrre  !•!'  imi-itDiius  kinda. 

"  1  iii:  an*  nut  i;i'iiii»  U*  rat  tLiHMf, 
1  hop**.  iii\  ^i»'  d  Wdiiian  r  "  1  luid. 

"  r«-»r  J  ii'i  .V  niii-i  « nl  whatever 
Goii  fei  d*  ihrM,  fir,"  rl.c  replied, 

With  .1  .•.i>!  «:;.  if. 

**  Yi  .1     t:  III    k:.t  w    wi.at     our 


Lithuanian  stomachs  are/'  aaid  tbo 
Count ;  "  they  are  lined  with  tin. 
Our  peasants  eat  all  kinds  of 
mushrooms  and  are  nooe  the  wone 
for  it." 

"  Don't  you  let  her  eat  that  ji$^- 
ricHt  neeator,  at  least,*'  said  I ;  "*  I 
see  it  in  her  basket** 

I  stretched  out  my  hand  to  take 
away  one  of  the  most  poisonous  ef 
mushrooms,  but  the  old  woana 
snatched  the  basket  out  of  mj 
reach.  "  Take  care  I  *'  she  cried,  an 
atone  of  alarm, "  they  are  guaided. 
Pirkuiu^  Pirlufu  !  '* 

PirkuH$^  I  may  as  well  mention,  is 
the  name  of  a  Samogitian  dif  loitT— 
JupUer  Tonan$  of  the  Slaves.  If  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  oM 
woman  invoke  a  Pagan  divinity,  I 
was  much  more  surprised  to  aee'the 
mushrooms  move,  and  the  black 
bead  of  a  snake  rise  out  of  tbeir 
midst  to  the  height  of  at  least  a  fool 
over  the  top  of  a  basket.  I  started 
backwurdu,  and  the  Count  spat  oyer 
his  Hliuulder,  according  to  the  super- 
stitious custom  of  the  Slaves,  wbo^ 
like  the  ancients,  believe  ther  can 
avert  the  ill  etfects  <»f  witchcraft  bj 
so  doing.  The  old  woman  put  kor 
basket  on  the  ground,  bent  down 
bi*side  it,  and  then,  with  her  band 
stretched  out  towards  the  snake, 
she  nrontmnced  some  unintelligible 
words  that  seemed  an  incantatioo. 
The  snake  n-mained  motionleoa  for 
a  niinute,  after  which  it  rolled  it- 
self around  the  hkinny  arm  o£  tke 
old  Woman,  finally  disappearing  in 
the  sleeve  of  her  slie<*psicin  cloak, 
wliich,  with  a  dirty  smoek,  formed, 
1  think,  the  whole  co:«tume  of  tbia 
Lithuanian  Ciree.  The  old  liag 
looked  at  u»  \iith  a  triumphant 
]au(;h,  like  a  juggler  who  has  just 
succeeded  in  pt-r forming  a  diucult 
feat.  There  wan  in  her  face  a  mix- 
ture of  cunning  and  stupidity 
Common  ciioui;ii  among  pretended 
SiircL-rem,  who  are  for  the  moal 
part  at  once  du|'ta  and  knaves. 

**  My  good  wouian,"  1  said,  allnd- 
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tag  to  a  curious  tradition  of  the 
country,  "  have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
district  within  this  forest  where 
animalB  live  in  a  community,  know- 
ing nothing  of  man's  domination  ?  ** 

The  old  hag  nodded  her  head 
affirmatively,  and  said,  with  her  little 
laugh,  half  silly,  half  malicious,  "  I 
have  just  been  there.  The  animals 
haTe  lost  their  king.  Noble,  the 
ikm,  is  dead ;  and  they  kre  going  to 
elect  bis  successor.  Go  to  them, 
jou  may  be  chosen  king,  perhaps." 

^  Wbat  on  earth  are  you  talking 
about?"  asked  the  Count,  bursting 
out  laughing.  *'  Do  you  know  who 
you  are  talking  to  P  That  gentle- 
man is  (what  the  mischief  is  '  pro- 
fcMor'  in  JmondP)  he  is  a  wise  man, 
fall  of  learning— a  waldelote,^ 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  at- 
tentively. **  I  was  wrong,"  she  said ; 
^  it  is  you  who  ousht  to  go  to  that 

Slace.  Tou  shall  be  their  king,  not 
e;  you  are  strong,  you  are  tall, 
joa  have  claws  and  teeth." 

'*What  do  you  think  of  these 
riddles  she  is  propounding?"  said 
the  Count  to  me.  ''  Do  you  know 
the  way,  old  mother?"  he  then 
asked  of  her. 

She  pointed  with  her  finger  to- 
wards a  part  of  the  forest. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Count,  "and 
how  do  you  get  across  the  marsh  ? 
Toa  must  know.  Professor,  that  there 
is  an  unpassable  swamp  in  that  direc- 
tion— a  lake  of  liquia  mud  covered 
over  with  green  stuff." 

**I  am  not  heavy,"  replied  the 
old  woman,  with  a  sneer. 

'*  I  believe  you  get  over  it  easily 
enough — on  a  broomstick." 

The  old  woman's  eyes  glittered 
with  anger. 

'*  You  will  do  better  to  try  and 
cross  the  swamp  even,*'  she  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  ''than  go  to  Dow- 
gUelly." 

"  Dowghielly ! "  said  the  Count, 
reddeniog.  **  What  do  you  mean  ?  ** 


I  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  this 
name  had  produced  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  him.  He  was  evidently 
discomposed  ;  he  hung  his  head, 
and,  to  hide  his  confusion,  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  opening  his 
tobacco  pouch,  suspended  to  the 
hilt  of  his  hunting-knife. 

**  No.  Don't  go  to  Dowghielly," 
said  the  old  woman.  "The  little 
white  dove  is  not  suited  for  you. 
Eh,  Firkuns?"  At  this  moment 
the  serpent's  head  emerged  through 
the  neck  of  her  old  cloak,  and 
stretched  out  as  far  as  her  ear. 
Tlie  reptile,  trained  no  doubt  to 
this  performance,  moved  its  lips  as 
if  it  were  speaking.  "He  says  I 
am  right,"  aaded  the  old  hag. 

The  Count  gave  her  a  handful  of 
tobacco.  "  Do  you  know  me  P  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  the  master  of  Medintiltas. 
Come  and  see  me  some  day,  and  I'll 
give  you  tobacco  and  brandy." 

The  old  woman  kissed  his  hand, 
and  made  off  as  fast  as  she  could. 
The  Count  stood  still,  plunged  in 
thought,  and  knotting  and  unknot- 
ting the  strings  of  bis  pouch  with- 
out quite  knowing  what  he  was 
about. 

"  Professor,"  he  said,  after  a  long 
silence, "  you  will  laugh  at  me,  when 
I  tell  you  that  woman  knows  me 
better  than  she  confesses,  and  that 
the  road  she  has  just  pointed  out 

to  me But,  after  all,  there  is 

nothing  very  surprising  in  that.  I 
am  as  well  known  here,  in  this 
country,  as  a  white  wolf.  The  old 
rogue  nas  seen  me  going  to  Dow- 
ghielly more  than  once ;  there  is  a 
young  lady  there,  and  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  that  I  am  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  I  had  intended  going 
to  DowghieUv  to  dine,  and  now  I  am 
undecided  about  it.  I  am  a  great 
fool.  Will  you  decide.  Professor  ? 
Shall  we  go  or  not  P  " 


*  ▲  bad  tnuuUtion  of  profeMor.     Waldclota  were  LitboaniAn  lards. 
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'*  I  will  wkj  nothing/*  I  replied 
Imngbing.  "  I  ne? er  gi? e  advice  oi 
matters  matrimonial.** 

We  had  found  our  horses.  The 
Count  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle, 
and  lettiog  bis  reins  fall  on  the 
horse's  neck,  cried  out, "  The  horse 
shall  settle  the  point  for  us." 

The  horse  did  not  hesitate  where 
to  so ;  but  turned  at  once  into  a 
smdl  path,  which  after  some  turns 
led  to  a  regular  road,  and  that  was 
the  road  to  Dowgbiell?.  Half  an 
hour  later  we  were  at  the  castle« 

At  the  noise  made  bj  our 
horses'  feet,  a  prettr  lair-haired 
bead  showed  at  a  window  between 
two  curtains.  I  recognised  the 
perfidious  translator  of  Ali9kiewics 
at  once. 

^  You  are  welcome,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time.  Count  Sz^mioth.  I 
have  just  this  moment  received 
a  new  dress  from  Paris.  You 
won't  know  me,  I  am  so  lovelr 
in  it." 

The  curtains  closed.  While  walk- 
ing up  the  steps  1  heard  the  Count 
mutti*riog  between  his  teeth,  ''It 
was  not  for  my  rake  she  was  dis- 
plsyiog  her  dress." 

He  introduced  me  to  Madame 
Dowghiello,  aunt  of  the  panna 
Jwiiiska,  who  received  me  most 
cordially,  and  talked  of  my  last 
articles  in  the  Kosnigsberg  **  8cien- 
title  and  Literary  Journal." 

**  The  Professor  has  come  to  com* 
plain  to  you  of  3111e.  Julienne's 
conduct.  She  has  played  him  a 
verv  bad  trick." 

**  She  is  a  child.  Professor,  and 
voii  must  forgive  her,  for  her  heart 
u  r-i:ht,  and  she  has  many  good 
qtialitii'S.  She  is  a  good  musician, 
tiaints  flowers  divinely,  speaks 
rrriich,  German,  and  Italian 
equally  well,  and  embruiders." 

**  And  makes  Jmond  verses  !  " 
added  the  Count,  laughing. 

**  lm{K.'ttibi«' !  t\\e  cciu!d  not!" 
criii    Mir.e.   PoiT^l*iellt»,  to  whom 


her  nieee*a  escapade  bad  to  be  ex- 
plained. 


IV. 

Di5im  was  a  Terr  livdr  aSur. 
One  of  the  party,  Gieneral  V^Iimd* 
inof,  gare  us  some  moat  intereating 
information  as  to  the  langoagea 
spoken  in  the  Cauoaaua.  I  Bjwf 
was  also  obliged  to  apeak  ot  »j 
travels,  for  the  Count,  naving  eoD- 
gratulated  me  on  m^  maniier  of 
riding,  I  had  to  explain  how,  wbeA 
employed  by  the  Biblical  Bodalj 
on  a  work  uoon  the  language  of  tka 
Ckarmoi,  I  bad  spent  three  and  a 
half  jrears  in  Umgoay,  almoet  aD 
my  time  on  borsebaek,  liTing  is 
the  Pampaa  among  the  Indiana.  In 
this  way  it  came  about  that  I  wmth 
tinned  that,  baring  once  been  tkret 
iMjM  wandering  witlumt  food  or 
dnnk  over  those  boundlcaa  plains^ 
I  was  redueed  to  do  aa  the  pmAm 
who  accompanied  me ;  that  iatoaaj, 
to  bleed  my  horse  and  drink  kia 
blood. 

All  the  ladiea  acreamed  with 
horror.  The  General  remarked  thafc 
the  Kalmouka  resorted  to  the 
practice  in  similar  extremitiee, 
the  Count  asked  me  bow  I  had 
liked  the  beverage. 

"  Morally,  it  filled  mj  mind  witk 
disgust  and  horror,  but  phyaieallr 
it  answered  admirably,  and  to  it  I 
owe  the  honour  of  dining 
to-day." 

The  Count  asked  me  where 
ouj;ht  to  be  bled  if  one  wanted  le 
dnnk  their  blood. 

"  For  Heaven's  aake,  don*i  leD 
him,  dear  Professor!"  exebiaei 
Mile.  J  winska,  with  a  look  of  eemieal 
terror.  ''  He  ia  juat  the  men  to 
kill  every  horse  in  his  stable,  and 
eat  us  up  too  when  they  wave  all 
gone. 

At  this  sally  all  the  hidica 
and  left  the  table  to  piepafe 
and  ciflee  while  wc  smokco. 
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V. 


We   went  to  bed  late.     In  manv 
^rand  Litliuanian  houses,  one  sees 
splendid  plate,  beautiful  furniture, 
valuablQ   Persian  carpets,  and  yet 
there  are  not,  as  in  our  dear  Gfer- 
many,  good  feather  beds  for  weary 
guests.      Rich   or  poor,   noble  or 
peasant,  a  Slave  can  sleep  well  on  a 
nard  board.     The  castle  of  Dow- 
gbielly  was   no   exception    to  the 
genenil  rule,  and  in  the  room  into 
which  the  Count  and  myself  were 
shown,  there  was  nothing  but  two 
sofas  covered  with  morocco  leather. 
This  mattered  little  to  me,  for  in 
my  travels  I  had  often  to  sleep  on 
the  cold'  ground,  and  I  laughed  at 
the  Count's  remarks  upon  the  want 
of  civilization  of  his  countrymen. 
A  servant  came  and  pulled  off  our 
boots  and  gave  us  dressing-gowns 
and    slippers.      The    Count,   after 
having  taken  off  his  coat,  walked 
about  for  a   while  in  silence,  and 
then,  stopping  before  the  sofa  on 
which    I    was    already    stretched, 
asked,   '•  What   do    you   think   of 
Joulka  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  is  charming." 
**  Yes,  but  such  a  flirt.     Do  you 
think  she  really   liked  that   little 
light-haired  captain  ?" 

"  The  general's  aide-de-camp  ? 
How  do  I  know  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  donkey,  so  women  ought 
•to  like  him." 

"  I  deny  that  deduction,  Count. 
May  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  Mile. 
J  winska thinks  much  more  of  pleas- 
ing Count  Szemioth,  than  of  all 
the  aides-de-camp  of  the  army  put 
together." 

He  coloured,  but  made  no  answer 
to  this  remark.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  my  words  had  pleased  him. 
He  walked  about  again  for  a  while 
without  speaking,  and  at  last  looked 
at  his  watch.  "  Ou  my  word,"  he 
exclaimed,  "we  had  better  go  to 
sleep.     It  is  very  late." 

He  stretched  himself  on  his  sofa, 


wished  me  good  night,  and  turned 
over  five  or  six  times,  until  at  last 
he  seemed  to  sleep,  although  he 
was  as  much  doubled  up  as  Horaces 
lover,  who,  cramped  in  a  box, 
touches  his  bent  knees  with  his 
head : — 

Turpi  clausus  in  area, 

Contractum  geuibus  taugas  caput .  .  . 

From  time  to  time  he  sighed 
loudly,  or  made  a  sort  of  nervoiis 
rattling  noise  in  his  throat,  which 
I  attributed  to  the  queer  position 
iu  which  he  was  sleeping.  An 
hour  passed  in  this  way,  and  I  was 
dropping  asleep  myself.  I  shut  up 
my  book,  and  settled  myself  as  well 
as  I  could  oh  my  couch,  wheu  a 
strange  sound  made  me  start.  I 
looked  at  the  Count.  His  eyes 
were  shut,  all  his  body  was  quiver- 
ing, and  his  half-open  lips  were 
murmuriug  some  almost  inarticulate 
words : — 

"  Very  fresh !  .  .  .  very  white ! 
.  .  .  the  Professor  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  .  .  .  the 
horse  is  nothing  .  .  .  what  a  deli- 
cate morsel !  .  .  ."  Then  he  began 
to  bite  savagely  at  the  cushion  on 
which  his  head  rested,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  a  kind  of  roar 
that  woke  him  up. 

I  remained  perfectly  still  on  my 
sofa  and  pretended  to  sleep,  but  I 
watched  him  all  the  time.  He  sat 
up,  rubbed  his.  eyes,  sighed  sadly, 
and  remained  for  nearly  an  hour  in 
the  same  position,  absorbed  ap- 
parently in  thought.  I  felt  very 
uncomfortable,  and  made  a  silent 
resolution  never  again  to  sleep  in 
the  same  room  with  the  Count. 
At  last,  however,  weariness  over- 
came anxiety ;  and  when  morning 
stole  into  our  room,  we  were  both 
of  us  Bound  asleep. 

VI. 

Afteb  breakfast  we    returned  to 
Medintilta8,and  there,  having  found 
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Doctor  Froeber  alone,  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  the  Count  was  ill ; 
that  he  had  frightful  dreams ;  that 
in  all  probability  he  was  a  somnam- 
bulist, and  might  be  dangerous  in 
that  state. 

"  I  have  noticed  all  that,*'  replied 
the  Doctor.  "  In  spite  of  his 
athletic  frame,  he  is  as  nervous 
as  a  pretty  woman.  Perhaps  he 
inherits  that  from  bis  mother. 
By  the  way,  she  was  diabolically 
troublesome  this  momin|[.  ...  I 
don't  believe  in  your  stones  about 
women's  frights,  and  their  effect 
upon  unborn  children ;  but  what  I 
do  believe  is,  that  the  Countess  is 
mad,  and  that  madness  is  here- 
ditary in  the  blood." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  the  Count  is 
quite  sane.  His  mind  is  right.  He 
is  cultivated — much  more,  I  confess, 
than  I  could  have  believed.  He 
likes  reading " 

*'  Quite  so !  quito  so  !  my  dear 
sir ;  but  he  is  queer  all  the  same. 
He  often  shuts  himself  up  for  days. 
He  wanders  about  at  night.  He 
reads  dreadful  books  —  German 
metaphysics,  philological  works,  and 
Heaven  knows  what.  He  got 
another  box  of  them  from  Leipsig 
yesterday  even." 

I  remained  another  ten  days  at 
the  castle,  and  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Dowghielly,  but  he  did  not  sleep 
there.  As  on  the  first  occasion. 
Mile.  Jwinska  showed  herself 
frolicsome  and  spoilt;  but  she  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  fascination  over 
the  Count,  and  I  felt  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  He 
knew  she  was  a  flirt,  and  frivolous, 
caring  only  for  amusement.  Often 
I  could  see  he  was  inwardly  dis- 
tressed to  feel  she  had  so  little 
sense,  and  yet  when  she  paid  him 
some  pretty  little  attention,  he  for- 
got everything  ;  his  face  lighted  up 
and  reflected  nothing  but  pleasure. 
He  wanted  to  carry  nie  off  to 
Dowghielly  the  last  evening  before 
my  departure,  possibly  because  I 


talked  to  the  aunt  while  he  walked 
about  the  garden  with  the  niece  ^ 
but  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
excused  myself  in  spite  of  all  his- 
efforts  to  make  me  go  with  him. 
He  came  back  to  dinner,  though  he- 
told  us  not  to  wait,  and  sat  dowi> 
to  table  though  he  would  not  eat» 
All  the  time  the  meal  lasted  he  was 
gloomy  and  morose,  and  every  now 
and  then  he  frowned,  and  his  eyes 
shot  forth  a  sinister  expression. 
At  last,  when  the  Doctor  went  off" 
to  the  Countess,  the  Count  followed 
me  to  my  room,  and  told  me  all  that 
was  on  his  mind. 

"I  am  heartily  sorry  of  baring^ 
left  you  to  go  and  see  that  little  fool^ 
who  laughs  at  me,  and  only  cares 
for  new  faces.  Happily,  however^ 
everything  is  over  between  us.  I 
am  utterly  disgusted  with  her,  and 
will  never  see  her  again." 

He  walked  up  and  down  for  a^ 
while,  according  to  his  usual  habit,, 
and  then  went  on : — 

"You  thought,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  in  love  with  her  ?  That's  what 
that  fool  of  a  Doctor  thinks.  No,  I 
never  loved  her.  Her  merry  face- 
amused  me.  I  liked  to  look  at 
her  white  skin — that  is  the  best 
thing  about  her,  her  skin.  She- 
has  certainly  not  an  atom  of  brains. 
I  never  looked  upon  her  as  any thing^ 
but  a  pretty  doll,  nice  to  look  at 
when  one  was  tired,  and  had  not 
a  new  book  at  hand.  No  doubt 
she  is  beautiful.  Her  skin  is- 
wonderful!  The  blood  that  flowa 
beneath  it.  Professor,  ought  to  be 
better  than  that  of  a  horse.  What 
do  you  think  ?  " 

And  he  burst  out  laughing,  but^ 
the  laughter  was  not  good  to  hear. 

I  bid  him  good-bye  in  order  next 
morning  to  continue  my  researches* 
in  the  north  of  the  palatinate. 

vir. 

These  lasted   nearly  two  months,, 
and  I  can  safely  sny  thai  there  was 
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scarcely  a  village  m  Samogitia  in 
which  I  did  iiot  stay,  and  colleck 
some  documents.  After  spending 
a  week  at  Szawle,  I  proposed 
embarking  at  Klaypeda  (the  port 
which  we  call  Memel)  in  order  to 
return  home,  when  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Count 
Szemioth  by  one  of  his  grooms  : — 

"Dear  Professor, — Allow  me  to 
write  to  you  in  German.  I  should 
make  even  more  mistakes  in  Jmond, 
and  forfeit  your  good  opinion  alto- 
gether. I  do  not  know  whether 
joa  even  have  such  a  thing ;  at  any 
rate,  the  news  I  am  about  to  dia- 
elose  will  not  do  much  to  increase 
it.  Without  further  preface,  I  am 
going  to  be  married,  and  you  can 
guess  to  whom.  Jupiter  laughs 
at  lovers'  vows ;  bo  does  Pirkuns, 
our  Samogitian  Jove.     And  I  am 

foing  to  be  married  to  Mile. 
ulienne  Jwinska  the  8th  of  next 
month,  and  you  will  prove  yourself 
the  kindest  of  men  if  you  will  assist 
at  the  ceremony.  I  shall  entertain 
all  the  country  folk  of  Medintiltas 
and  the  neighbourhood  round  about, 
and  they  will  eat  several  oxen  and 
pigs  without  number;  and  when 
they  are  drunk  they  will  dance  in 
the  meadow,  to  the  right  of  the 
avenue,  you  remember.  You  will 
see  costumes  and  customs  worthy 
of  your  attention,  and  you  will  also 
confer  an  immense  pleasure  upon 
Julienne  and  myself.  I  .will  add 
that  a  refusal  on  your  part  would 
throw  us  into  utter  confusion.  You 
know  I  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  so  does  my  betrothed ; 
well,  our  clergyman  lives  about 
thirty  leagues  off,  and  is  crippled 
with  gout,  so  I  have  ventured  to 
hope  you  would  officiate  in  his 
stead.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Pro- 
fessor, yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Michel  Szemioth.'* 
At  the  end  of  the  letter,  a  very 


pretty  feminine  hand  wrote  a  post- 
script in  Jmond ; — 

"  I,  a  Lithuanian  muse,  write  in 
Jmond,  Michel  is  very  impudent  to 
dare  to  doubt  of  meeting  your  ap- 
proval. There  is  no  one  except 
myself  who  would  be  mad  enough 
to  fancy  such  a  fellow  as  he.  You 
will  see  on  the  8th  of  next 
month  a  bride  who  has  some  ehio 
about  her.  That  is  not  Jmond  ;  it 
is  French.  Don't  let  your  mind 
wander  during  the  ceremony." 

Neither  the  letter  nor  its  post- 
script pleased  mc.  I  thought  both 
the  young  people  showed  unpardon- 
able levity  on  a  very  solemn  occa- 
sion. Nevertheless,  how  could  I 
refuse  their  reqtiest  ?  I  confess, 
besides,  that  the  thing  itself  tempted 
me.  There  was  every  probability 
that  among  the  great  number  of 
gentlemen  who  would  assemble  at 
the  castle,  I  should  Und  some  culti- 
vated persons  who  would  afford  me 
valuable  information.  My  Jmond 
glossary  was  very  full;  but  the 
exact  meaniug  of  a  certain  number 
of  words  I  had  picked  up  from  the 
lips  of  rough  peasants  was  still 
wrapped  up  in  a  certain  obscurity. 
All  these  considerations  put  to- 
gether were  strong  enough  to  in- 
duce me  to  consent  to  the  Count's 
request,  and  I  promised  him  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  I  would 
be  at  Medintiltas.  How  much 
reason  I  had  to  repent  that  promise ! 

VIII. 

Ox  entering  the  avenue  of  the 
castle  I  saw  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  morning  dress,  grouped 
upon  the  hall- door  steps  or  wander- 
ing about  the  alleys  of  the  park. 
The  courtyard  was  full  of  peas^ants 
in  holiday  attire ;  and  on  everv  side 
there  were  flowers,  and  j^arlands, 
and  flags,  and  lo.^toons.  The  stew- 
ard showed  me  to  my  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  apologized  fnr  not 
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bftTinc  been  able  to  keep  my  old  quar- 
ters for  me.  Mj  new  room,  bow- 
ever,  nan  very  niec ;  it  looked  out  on 
the  park,  and  waa  underneath  the 
Count*s  apartment.  I  dressed  in 
all  baste  fcir  the  ceremony,  and  put 
on  my  clerical  garb,  but  neither  the 
Count  nor  bis  bride  appeared.  The 
Count  bad  gone  to  Dowf^biellv  to 
fetch  her,  and  they  ought  to  fiave 
arrtred  long  before,  but  a  bride*s 
toilette  ia  no  small  matter. 

It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  a 
■alvo  of  firearms  announced  the 
bride*a  arrival,  and  soon  aAerwanls 
a  grand  carriasre  entered  the  avenue 
drawn  by  four  splendid  horse*.  By 
the  foam  that  covered  their  breawts 
it  was  eftM'  to  nee  that  the  delay  was 
none  of  thiMn*.  Tliero  was  no  one 
in  the  carriage  but  the  bride,  Mme. 
Dowf»hie]lo,and  the  Count.  He  (;ot 
out  first  and  gave  bis  arm  to  Mme. 
Dowghiello.  Mile.  Jwinska,  with  a 
movement  full  of  grace  and  girlish 
coquetry,  seemed  as  if  she  would 
bide  behind  her  shawl  to  escape 
from  the  curious  stare  that  met  her 
on  everv  side.  Nevertheless,  phe 
stood  up  straight  in  the  carriage, 
and  was  goini;  to  take  the  Count's 
band,  when  the  wheelers,  frightened 
perliaps  at  the  abowcr  of  flowers 
which  the  p(*asants  sent  in  the 
bride's  direction,  or  possibly  because 
they  also  frit  the  stmncji*  terror 
with  which  Count  St^mioth  inspired 
animals,  reared  and  snorted.  One 
of  the  carriage  wbeela  ftrnck  the 
ci^ce  of  the  store  step^.  and  for  a 
moment  an  accident  set*meti  immi- 
nent. Mile.  Jwinska  gave  a  slight 
err,  but  very  soon  every  one 
wms  rea-«sured.  The  Count,  seizing 
her  in  his  arms,  earned  her  to  the 
top  of  the  steps,  jupt  as  c^asilv  as  if 
►he  had  Ihhmi  a  feather.  \Ve  all 
fipplauded  hit  »kill  and  chivalmus 
•jsllantrv.  The  peasants  hurrahed 
x%ith  terrible  vigour,  and  the  bride, 
rid  at  tjr*-,  lau<;he(l  and  tn^mbled  at 
t'.e  faun- tmic.  T<  e  Cotinl  wa<»  in 
liO   i.urrv   to  lav   down  his  burden, 


and  seemed  to  exult  as  he  showed 
her  to  the  surrounding  cn>\vd. 

.\11  of  a  sudden  a  tall  wo'iian, 
pale,  thin,  her  clothes  in  disorder, 
tier  hair  dishevelled,  and  all  her 
features  contracted  by  terror,  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  steps  with- 
out any  one  knowing  where  she 
came  from. 

**  The  bear  !"  she  screamed  in  her 
thin  piercing  voice,  "the  bear! 
Guns— bring  guns— he  is  carrying 
off  a  woman  !  Shoot  him  !  Siioot 
him  !  - 

It  was  the  Countess.  The  arrival 
of  the  bride  had  brought  every  one 
on  to  the  steps,  or  into  the  yard,  or 
to  the  windows.  Even  the  women 
who  wAtche<l  the  poor  mad  woman 
forgot  their  charge.  She  escaped, 
and,  without  being  seen  by  any  one, 
had  made  her  way  into  our  midst. 
It  was  a  very  painful  scene.  Not- 
withstanding her  cries  and  her  re- 
sistance, she  had  to  be  carried  ofiT. 
Many  of  the  guests  knew  nothing 
of  ber  illness,  and  everything  had  to 
be  explained  to  them.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  low  whispering,  nnd 
c\err  face  was  aaddened.  A  bad 
omen,  said  all  the  people  who  were 
superstitious,  and  these  are  a  large 
bodv  in  Lithuania. 

Nevertheleas,  Mile.  Jwinska  asked 
five  minutes  to  arrange  her  dress 
and  put  on  her  bridal  veil,  an  opera- 
tion  that  took  her  a  good  hour  to 
perform.  This  was  more  time  even 
thnn  was  neetled  for  informing  the 
p4*<iple,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
Countess's  illness,  of  its  nature  and 

At  last  the  bride  appeared,  beau- 
tifully adorned,  and  glittering  with 
diamonds.  Her  aunt  introducinl 
her  to  all  the  guests ;  and  when  the 
time  came  for  making  a  move  to  the 
chaptd,  to  my  amaaement,  ^Ime. 
Duwghiello,  b«fiire  the  vihole  com- 
pany, gave  her  niece  a  box  on  the 
car,  and  this  smartly  enough  t«> 
make  people  who  did  not  stH*  it 
turn  round  their  head«.     The  blow , 
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however,  was  received  with  the 
utmost  composure,  and  no  one 
seemed  in  the  least  surprised  at  it ; 
only  a  man  dressed  in  black  wrote 
down  something  on  a  piece  of  paper 
be  had  brought  with  him,  and  seve- 
ral people  present  signed  it.  Not  till 
the  end  of  the  ceremony  did  I  ob- 
tain any  explanation  of  the  enigma. 
Had  I  understood  it  sooner  I  should 
not  have  failed  to  raise  my  voice, 
with  all  the  authority  my  holy 
calling  could  give  it,  against  so 
hateful  a  practice,  the  sole  object  of 
which  was  to  establish,  in  case  of  a 
divorce  at  any  future  time,  a  pre- 
tence that  the  marriage  had  only 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  com- 
pulsion exercised  upon  one  of  the 
contracting  parties. 

After  the  religious  ceremonial,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  the  young  couple,  doing 
my  best  to  let  them  see  the  full 
gravity  and  sacred  nature  of  the 
pledges  that  bound  them  together  ; 
aud  as  Mile.  Jwinska's  ill-judged 
postscript  to  the  Count's  letter  still 
weighed  on  my  mind,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  remind  her  that  she  was 
entering  upon  a  new  path,  and  one 
that  would  be  no  longer  begirt  with 
pleasure  and  youthful  joys,  but  full 
of  serious  responsibilities  and  grave 
trials.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
part  of  my  discourse  produced  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  bride,  as 
well  as  on  all  those  who  understood 
German. 

8alvo3  of  firearms  and  shouts 
of  joy  greeted  the  procession  as  it 
emerged  from  the  chapel ;  and  then 
we  passed  into  the  diniug-hall.  The 
entertainment  was  magnificent,  and 
every  one  was  hungry,  so  that  at  first 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  noise  of 
knives  and  forks.  Soon,  however, 
thanks  to  champagne  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  people  began  to  talk 
and  laugh,  and  even  to  shout.  The 
health  of  the  bride  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  and  scarcely  had  the 
guests  resumed  their  ^eats  when  an 


old  pane  with  white  moustachios 
stood  up,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  "  I  see  with  sorrow  that  our 
old  customs  are  dying  out.  Our 
forefathers  would  never  have  drunk 
that  toast  in  crystal  goblets.  We 
used  to  drink  it  in  the  brides 
slipper,  or  rather,  in  her  boot,  for  in 
my  day  ladies  wore  red  morocco 
boots.  Let  us  show  that  we  are 
still  true  Lithuanians,  my  friends. 
And  you,  madame,  will  you  deign 
to  yield  me  your  slipper  ?" 

The  bride  coloured,  and  answered 
with  a  stifled  laugh,  "  Come  and 
take  it,  sir ;  I  shall  not  return  the 
compliment  with  your  boot.*' 

The  pane  needed  no  second  bid- 
ding; he  went  down  on  his  knees 
gallantly,  and  drew  off  the  little 
white  satin  shoe  with  a  red  heel ; 
then  filling  it  with  champagne, 
drank  so  quickly  and  adroitly  that 
not  more  than  half  the  wine  ran 
over  his  clothes.  The  shoe  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  all  the  men 
drank  out  of  it,  but  not  without 
difficulty.  The  old  gentleman 
claimed  the  shoe  as  a  precious  relic, 
and  Mme.  Dowghiello  ordered  a 
maid  to  make  good  its  loss  to  her 
niece. 

This  toast  was  followed  by  many 
others,  and  soon  the  guests  became 
so  noisy  that  it  seemed  no  longer 
becoming  for  me  to  remain  with 
them.  1  escaped  from  table  with- 
out any  one  noticing  my  departure, 
and  went  out  of  doors  to  breathe 
some  fresh  air ;  but  there  again  I 
found  anything  but  an  edifying 
spectacle.  The  servants  and  pea- 
sants had  had  as  much  beer  and 
brandy  as  they  could  drink,  and 
most  of  them  were  already  drunk 
in  consequence.  There  had  also 
been  quarrels  and  broken  heads,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  here  and  there 
all  over  the  grass  the  drunkards  lay 
sprawling,  and  in  its  general  appear- 
ance the  place  somewhat  resembled 
a  battle-field.  I  might  have  been 
curious  to  get  a  close  view  of  some 
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of  the  popular  dancen*  but  as  most 
of  ihein  were  performed  by  braron- 
faced  gipsies,  I  thou!;ht  it  would 
not  do  for  me  to  mix  myM^]f  with 
such  a  thronjj.  I  accorJinijIy  re- 
tired to  my  own  room  and  n»ad  for 
some  time;  then  undresfiin<;,  I  went 
to  lM>d,  and  noon,  wan  sound  asleep. 

When  I  awoko  the  castle  clock 
■truck  three.  The  night  was  fine 
and  light,  although  the  moon  was  a 
little  clouded  hv  a  thin  haze.  I 
tried  to  fall  asleep  again,  but  could 
not  succeed.  According  to  my 
usual  pract  ice  on  such  occasions,  I 
set  ab<>ut  i^ectin^  a  book  to  read, 
but  could  not  find  a  match.  I  got 
up,  and  \%aii  ftvling  my  way  cau- 
tiously about  the  room,  when  somo 
larsfe  dense  object  passed  before  my 
window,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  noise 
into  the  garden.  My  flrnt  idea 
was  that  some  drunken  person  had 
Csllen  out  of  a  window.  I  accord- 
ingly opened  mine  and  looked  out, 
but  could  see  nothing.  At  last  I 
succeeded  in  lighting  a  candle,  and 
having  got  back  into  b<*d  1  studied 
my  glossary  till  tea  was  brought  to 
me  in  the  morning. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  I  uent 
to  the  drawing-nwni,  mhere  I  wiw 
a  gOi>d  many  heavy  eyes  and  wa.<»!ied- 
out  counteuances,  and  leanied  that 
the  entertainment  had  been  kept 
up  till  Ttry  late  the  night  before. 
Neither  the  Count  nor  the  yourij; 
Counteits  hail  yet  ap|H*ared.  and  at 
half-past  eleven  |>eMp!e  U^unn  to 
complain,  fir*t  in  u  lr»»p«T!«.  hut  »^on 
pretty  luu«ily,  #o  that  l>octi»r  FrcH*- 
ber  tiKtk  uptm  litm»t«if  to  M*nd  the 
Count**  \alet  t«?  ktuK'k  at  ht^  ma»- 
trr*H  door.  After  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  m.iii  eaviie  down- 
stair*, •onu'wl  at  :»:;itatrd.  n»ni  t.tll 
!.*<K'tor  Knt'ln-r  tSai  h«»  ^^rui  krux'kfd 
»nor«»  ihin  a  «*o/''ii  tiru*-^  *%itl»oiit 
i;elt!n:;  aij%*  .•n»«  \«t.  T- <  n  Mm  v. 
I)ow*;lii(ii  •,  tin*  l)'Ht«»r.  an  1  1  lifM 
eon)»ult4t  >>n.     Tin*    \'^  t'*    a    \Mtv 

• 

hi«l  e«*in*'i«i«»itM!**  !  :t*«'.I  t»  '.-.v. 
We     I  I    ihrre    wti.t    lii  ••-^ n    to- 


gether, and  found  the  young  Coun- 
tess's maid  quite  bewildered,  aud 
declaring  that  some  misfortune 
must  have  happened,  for  her  mist- 
tress*s  window  was  wide  open.  Then 
I  rt*membered,  with  terror,  the  heavy 
body  that  I  had  seen  falling  before 
my  window.  We  knocked  loudly, 
but  got  no  answer.  At  last  the 
ralet  brought  an  iron  bar  and  broke 
open  the  door  for  ui*.  No,  I  have 
no  strength  to  describe  the  horrid 
spectacle  that  met  our  eyes.  The 
young  Countess  was  stretched  dead 
on  her  bed,  covered  with  blood,  her 
face  dreadfully  torn,  and  her  throat 
cut  open.  The  Count  was  nowhere 
to  be  S4*en,  and  since  that  day  he 
has  never  been  heard  of. 

Doctor  Froeber  examined  the 
poor  young  woman's  terrible  wound. 

**  It  is  not  a  steel  instrument,'* 

he  exclaimed,  **  which  inflicted  that 

wound.     It  is  a  bite." 

•         •  •         •         • 

The  Professor  shut  up  his  book, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  into  the 
fire. 

^  Is  the  story  finished?**  asked 
Adelaide. 

**  Tes !  **  replied  the  Professor,  in 
a  mournful  voice. 

**  But  why  did  you  call  it  Lokis  ?  ** 
she  continued,  '*  not  one  of  the 
characters  has  that  name.** 

**  It  is  not  a  man*s  name,"  said 
the  ProfewKir.  "  Let  us  see  if  you 
know  what  lokis  means,  Th«HHit>re." 

*'  I  have  not  the  faintest  idt*a  ** 

**  If  Tou- had  studied  tht*  ctian^e 
of  Sanscrit  into  Lilhusnian,  vou 
would  have  reeognised  in  lolts  the 
8anK*rit  arkcha  or  ni'Mcka.  In  Lit  hu- 
auian  lokis  is  the  animnl  which  the 
Greeks  called  «r«TK.  the  KomaiM 
wrsMS,  and  the  (termans  far.  Sow 
you  can  see  the  meaning  of  my 
mott(» : — 

Mi«/kii  /u  Lokiu 
Abu  du  tokiu. 

*•  Vou  knbw  that  in  the  i*torv  of 
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JBejnard,  the  bear  is  called  damp 
JBrun.  Among  the  Slaves  he  is 
•called  Michel,  Miszka  in  Lithu- 
anian; and  this  surname  almost 
always  takes  the  place  of  his 
^neric  name,  lokis.  Thus,  the 
French  have  forgotten  their  neo- 


Latin  term  of  goupil  or  garpil  in 
substituting  that  of  renard.  I 
could  give  you  many  other  similar 
examples." 

But  Adelaide  remarked  that  it 
was  late,  so  we  said  good  night  and 
separated. 


ENGLISH   GENTLEWOMEN  OF  THE   SEVEN- 

TEENTH  CENTUEY. 


Pew  narratives  have  ever  been 
written  that  have  excited  so  much 
■admiration  and  provoked  so  much 
criticism  as  that  chapter  of  Macau- 
lay's  history  which  details  the  social 
8tat«  of  England  from  the  year  1600 
to  the  accession  of  James  II.  I 
^ave  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
nihility  to  plunge  into  this  contro- 
vers}',  I  merely  wish,  in  this  paper, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  life  of  an 
English  gentlewoman  dn  ring  the  first 
hvL\f  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
of  which,  it  appears  to  me,  Lord 
Macaulay  has  given  a  false  impres- 
sion. The  gentlewoman  who  was 
*'in  tastes  and  acquirements  below 
a  housekeeper  or  a  still-room  maid 
of  the  present  day,  who  stitched 
and  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wine, 
cored  marigolds,  and  made  the  crust 
for  the  venison  pasty*** — this  de- 
scription, 80  terse  and  epigrammatic, 
pleases  and  satisfies  the  indolent 


fancy  of  that  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  care  not  to  study  and 
form  their  own  opinions,  but  are 
content  to  take  them  at  second 
hand.  To  any  one  who  desires  to 
sift  the  truth,  and  does  not  put  his 
faith  implicitly  in  any  historian,  but 
compares  statements  carefully,  and 
then  draws  practical  conclusions, 
the  question  will  naturally  arise, 
was  the  gentlewoman  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  so  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate as  represented  by  the  bril- 
liant but  hasty  critic  ?  Undoubtedly, 
the  cliief  recommendations  of  a 
lady  at  that  period  were  "  religion, 
housewifery,  and  estate,**  and  she 
certainly  excelled  in  practical  use- 
fulness ;  vet  I  trust  I  shall  also  be 
able  to  show  that  she  lacked  neither 
the  graces  nor  the  tenderness  of  her 
sex — though  Laud  ungallantly  called 
them  "  an  unquiet  and  troublesome 
generation.**!     To  form  a  wrong 


•   "History  of  Knglaiwl,"  Vol.  L,  p.  153. 

f  Strafford's  **  Lcttcra  and  Despatches,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  133. 
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est i mate  of  tbo  geDtlewomen  of  thiB 
period  is  the  more  ioexcumible  m 
we  hnre  such  ample  materiala  for 
forming  a  correct  one.  The  manor- 
houses  of  England  abound  in  such 
recortU,  which,  after  remaining  for 
cenerationB  unknown  and  unread, 
hare  been  dragged  into  the  glare  of 
daylight  bj  the  laudable  curiosity 
ol  the  antiquarians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  the  letters  of  Sir  George 
Badcliffe  (Strafibrds  friend)  there 
are  the  portraits  of  two  ladies — 
Badclifle's  mother  and  his  wife- 
gentlewomen  living  in  the  quiet 
Yorkshire  nianor-hou»e,  a  uii^fu), 
chantable,  somewhat  sombre  exist- 
ence. The  elder  M^wed,  spun,  gar- 
dened, and  ministered  to  the  wants 
of  her  poorer  neighbours.  She  also 
read  much,  not  cookery  books,  but 
such  solid  reading  as  biblical  com- 
mentaries, sermons,  Camden's  Bri- 
tannica,  and  DanieFs  poems — an 
admirable  assortment  of  dirinity, 
history,  and  poetry.  Her  sisters 
and  her  daughters  shared  in  these 
literary  tastes,  and  with  books, 
needlework,  c^rdening,  and  their 
TilUge  charities  these  ladies  pos- 
sessed in  the  fullest  degree  all  the 
occupations  and  enjoyments  women 
should  crare  for.* 

The  rounger  Mrs.  Raddiffe 
(StraflbrJ's  cousin)  is  a  depressing 
study,  yet  she  certainlr  does  not 
strike  the  reader  as  either  vulgar 
or  illiterate.  8he  was  housewifely 
exceedingly,  and  much  more.  Dur- 
ini^  her  husband's  long  and  frequent 
sojourns  in  London  (for  he  mas  a 
barrister)  she  roanagifd  his  estate 
for  him,  clereHr  and  wrll.  Of  a 
nenrous  temperament  in  those 
stormy  dajs,  she  was  much  cum- 
bered with  earthly  cares  and  anxie- 
ties, not  for  herself,   but  for  her 


husband  and  only  child.  Sorer 
trials  awaited  her  elder  rears.  As 
Bojalista,  her  husband  and  son  were 
obliged  to  lire  in  exile  and  penury 
on  the  Continent.  The  estate  in- 
Yorkshire  waa  confiscated  by  th» 
Puritan  government,  and  out  of  it 
a  wretched  pittance  was  doled  to 
Mrs.  Eadcline.  Even  this  she  was 
not  suffered  to  enjoy  in  quietness, 
for  she  waa  constantly  harassed  as 
a  '*  malignant,'*  and  on  one  occaaiou 
underwent  a  lengthened  imprison- 
ment. Thus  livcni  in  much  misery, 
but  greater  patience,  &listresa 
Anne  HndcliflTe,  until  death  ter- 
minated her  sufferings  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  her  age,  and  she  was 
then,  as  if  in  mockery  of  her  fate, 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.f 

A  woman  of  kindred  virtues  was 
Grace  Grenvile,  wife  of  the  chival- 
rous Sir  Bevil  Grt*nvile,  addresst^d 
by  her  husband  as  his  "  best  friend.'" 
Grace  mas  a  very  lovely  character. 
It  must  have  been  a  noble  woman 
and  a   perfect  wife   of  whom   her 
huaband  could  write: — ^'^  She  hatii 
ever  drawn  so  evenly  in  her  yoke 
with  me,  as  she  hath  never  prest 
before   or  hung    behind   me,   nor 
ever  opposed  or  resisted  my  miU, 
and  yet  truly  I  have  not  in  this  or 
anything  else  endeavoured  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  power  with  her  but 
of  reaaon,  and  though  ber  love  will 
submit    to    either,   yet    truly    my 
respect  will  not  siifier  me  to  urge 
her  with  power,  unless  I  csn  con- 
vince with  reason.**  I     In  her  hus- 
band's   vsrious    manor-houses  she 
spent  her  married  life,  surrounded 
by  her  children  and  her  aervants, 
performing  earnestly  and  unosten- 
tatiously all  the  duties  and  all  the 
gentle  charities  of  home.     Ocai- 
sionally  the  veil  that  hides  Grace 
Grenvile  from  us  is  lifted,  and  me 
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catch  as  in  a  mirror  her  fair  linea- 
mentB.  But  these  hurried  glimpses 
of  ber  in  her  husband's  letters,  and 
in  those  of  his  friend,  Sir  John 
Bliot,'^  do  not  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
mad  only  awaken  a  fruitless  desire 
to  hear  and  see  more. 

The  first  two  wives  of  Strafford, 
Margaret    Gliflurd    and    Arabella 
Hollef,   do  not  come   within    the 
•cope  of  this  article,  for  they  were 
the   daughters  of   earls ;    and  the 
children  of  peers  in  that  age  com« 
monly    received    a    higher,    wider 
education    than    the    children    of 
knights  and   squires,  and  Arabella 
Holies  was  educated  under  the  per- 
sonal superintendence  of  her  father, 
the   Earl   of    Clare,   described   by 
contemporaries  ns  ^Uhe   most  ex- 
actly  accomplished    gentleman    in 
Christendom." t     Strafford's    third 
wife,  Elizabeth  llhodes,  was  only 
the  daughter  of  a  Y'orkshire  squire, 
and  her  marriage  to  a  Wentworth 
was  a  nine  days*  wonder  to  society 
in  that  age.     None  of  her  letters 
hare  been  preserved,  but  a  sentence 
written  by  her  on  the  back  of  one 
of  her  husband's  letters  shows  suffi- 
ciently that  she  possessed,  at  least, 
one  accomplishment — delicate  and 
beautiful      penmanship  J  —  which, 
judging  from  the  numerous  almost 
illegible   scrawls    that   have   come 
down  to  us  as  the  handwriting  of 
great  statesmen, §  was  not  common 
in  her  day.     She  studied  heraldry 
tnd  wrote  poetry,  but  of  this  Litter 
tilentit  ought,  ])erhaps,  to  be  added 
that  Strafford  did  not  think  highly: 
**Tour  wits  lie  a  graver  way  than 
■orts  with  mating  of  verses.**  ||     For 
Hiubeth   Bhodes  Strafford  aban- 
^ed  a  more  brilliant  and  useful 
•Biance  with   the  Ladv  Lettice,  a 


daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,Tf  and 
he  never  had  reason  to  regret  his 
choice.  Lady  Wentworth  was  a 
most  loving,  devoted  wife,  to  whom 
her  husband  was  everything,  and 
his  title  and  wealth  not  a  featherV 
weight  in  the  balance.  A  rarer 
virtue  was  her  tender  love  and  caro 
of  her  husband's  motherless  children 
— an  affection  that  sprang  from  a 
higher  and  purer  source  than  tliac 
of  instinct.  Her  love,  half  awe,, 
half  adoration,  and  her  natce  sim- 
plicity, charmed  and  amused  her 
husband.  Her  tender  pity  to  tho 
Irish  tempered  somewhat  iier  hus- 
band's severity,  as  a  silvery  summer 
cloud  softens  the  too  penetratini; 
light  of  the  sun.  Her  fears  for 
Straffonrs  health,  his  safety — lest 
he  should  cross  the  Channel  in  the 
autumn  gales — lest  the  Irish  shoulti 
worry  him — these  things  absorbed 
her  thoughts.  She  secretly  won- 
dered why  all  tho  world  should  not 
fall  down  and  worship  her  hero, 
and  re.i:arded  the  world  half  with 
pity  and  half  with  scorn  because  it 
could  not.** 

Lucius  Carey,  Lord  Falkland^ 
resembled  Straiford  in  one  respect, 
and  in  one  only :  he  married  beneath 
him — much  a«jainst  the  wishes  of 
his  friends.  His  wife  was  only  a 
simple  gentlewoman — her  name  was 
Lettice  !Morison,  Though  beneath 
her  accomplished  husband  in  rank, 
she  was  in  all  other  respects  liis 
equal.  Clarendon  says  she  was 
"  a  lady  of  most  extraordinary  wit 
and  judgment,  and  of  the  most 
signal  virtue  and  exemplary  life.ft 
She  was  an  adoring  mother,  and 
her  boundless  genero.sity  to  her 
children's  attendants  somewhat 
crippled  her  husband's  estate,  which 


♦  "Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,"  by  J.  Forstcr,  Vol.  II. 
t  "  BiographiA  hritiinnitti/*  Vol.  IV.,  p.  2043. 

♦  "  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  J.  Forstcr,  Vol.  II.,  p.  278,  note, 
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fur  his  rank  was  not  Urge.  On 
one  occasion  a  friend  was  dissuading 
her  from  making  nome  part irularl if 
unrea$onah1r  rt^Quest  fbr  one  of 
these  servants ;  Ladv  Palkland  lis- 
tened patiently  to  his  argumentu, 
and  then  naively  observed,  **  I  war- 
rant jou  for  ail  ihii>,  I  will  obtain 
it  of  my  lord ;  it  will  cost  me  hut 
ike  expense  of  a  few  tears.**  • 

Left  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  she 
devoted  her  life  henceforth  to  pious 
duties,  the  education  of  her  chihlron, 
and  works  of  charity.  She  con- 
•tantly  visited  her  poorer  neij;h- 
bours  in  their  cottage^i,  when  she 
read  to  them  whilst  they  spun.f 
So  she  passed  a  long  life,  a  discon- 
•olate  widow  and  the  mosit  devout, 
pious,  and  virtuous  lady  of  the  time 
•bo  lived  in.  ^ 

Equal  to  any  of  those  already 
mentioned  in  domestic  virtues,  but 
of  a  tirmer,  bolder  character,  was 
Alice  Osborne,  Mrs.  Wandesforde. 
Her  husband  was  a  needy  York- 
•hire  squire,  who,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  married  an  heir- 
««s.  Alice  had  a  marked  character, 
an  inflexible  will,  and  was  |iatient, 
pious,  clever,  and  slightly  dogmatic. 
Beneath  her  sway,  poor,  weak, 
virtuous  Christopher  Wandesfonie 
speedily  succunibed  ;  and  under  the 
just  but  iron  rule  of  his  wife  the 
old  manor  and  entate  of  Kirkling- 
ton  throve  exceedingly.  Punctual 
and  rijiitd,  ^*  she  looked  well  to  the 
wavs  of  her  household,  and  ate  not 
the  bread  of  idleness.**  The  brain 
and  »oul  of  that  well-oniered,  grim 
household  was  Alice  Waudesforde. 
Nor  was  she  ungenerous  or  un- 
cluiritabie.  To  the  p<M>r  she  ren- 
dered valuable  asi>i»tance — help 
praclicsl  and  hard  cfrtainly,  and 
with  no  emotional  feminine  tender- 


ness. To  her  husband*:*  ri 
she  was  just  and  even  ^eii 
but  of  oil  the  membiM-.H  < 
human  race  (herself  exeepte*! 
Mistress  Alice  was  soiitowit 
trustful.  She  wrote  ni.iny  j 
and  meditations.  Her  })iety 
the  stern,  introspective  type 
Puritans,  and  yet  perhaps,  af 
Mistress  Alice  was  better  th 
creed.  § 

The  daughter  of  t\\'\*  ex 
matron  inherited  her  mother 
and  good  sense  ;  but  tender, 
childlike  in  faith  and  life  wa?* 
Mrs.  Alice  Thornton.  Her  I 
cast  in  the  dark  and  evil  ti 
the  civil  wars.  Her  home 
sorrowful  one — poverty,  the 
ness  of  friends,  a  foolish  hi 
a  flock  of  sicklv  chiMren,  n 
own  constant  ill-hc^altli.  F 
who  had  been  a  beaut v  duri 
maidenhood,  these  were  not 
surroundings ;  but  sorrow  ai 
had  no  power  to  stain  a  r 
pure  and  guileless  as  that  ol 
Thornton.  Though  her  a 
graj)hy  contains  few  events, 
the  sorrowful  chronicle  of 
deaths,  constant  poverty,  a 
own  ilMiealth,  yet  thri>ugf)( 
n*irr.itive  breathes  a  spirit  oi' 
ful  piety,  a  love  of  all  thih:;;s 
and  divine,  and  patient  re«ij 
to  her  hard  fate.||  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  autobiography 
are  not  great;  but  it  u  n 
as  well  written  as  it  x^ouKl 
ninety-nine  out  a  huuJre<l  ! 
gentlewomen  of  the  nineteen 
tury. 

One  more  instance  mus 
this  hurried  sketch.  A  Puril 
Margaret  Tyndale,  «.f'»  «»1 
Wiiithrop,  the  fouiuiiT  « 
New  England  colony.   Tt-ndt 


f   ••  Mfm<  jr«  oi  iH*  I:  ;».t  \Um.  n.ri»io|.b<T  Wan  lr»f  rrl,"  \,r  Thf^mt^  C.'O.Wr, 
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mnrked    all     Margaret'^    tbouglits, 
word;",  aud  deeds.     Not  the  Bteru 
introspective  religion  of  Alice  AV'aii- 
destbrde,  but  a  love  of  God,  that 
spread  as  uaturally  as  the  »unithine 
and    the    dew   does   to    all   living 
creature;*.     A  loving  wife,  a   kind 
mother,    a    tender    stepmother,    a 
geutle  mistress,  her  letters  reflect 
all  her  tend^T,  brave,  hoj)eful  spirit, 
giving     (what,     unfortunately,    all 
letters  do  not  give)  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  writer's  mind.     An  for  the 
orthography,   that    in    the    seven- 
teenth century  was  a  lost  art,  every 
one  spelled  as  seemed  good  in  his 
or  her  own  eyes,  in  the  dark  age 
when,  as  yet,  dictionaries  were  not. 
In  all  her  husband's  trials  iu  his 
own  land,  and  through    the   long 
years    of    his    self-imposed    exile, 
Margaret  Winthrop  was  the  good 
angel  of  his  life ;  aud  when  she  died 
she    well    merited    her    husband's 
eulogium  :  "  A  woman  of  singular 
virtue,     prudence,     modesty,     aud 
piety,  and    specially   beloved    and 
honoured  of  all  the  country."  * 

With  Margaret  Winthrop  I  close 
this  slight  record  of  women's  lives 
two  centuries  ago.  Geutlewoinen 
in  the   seventeenth    centurv   were 

■r 

certainly  not  as    learned    as    the 
ladies  of  the  sixteenth  ;  but  neither 


are  gentlewomen  of  the  nineteenth. 
As  to  what  girls  commonly  were 
taught  in  the  seveuteenth  century, 
wo  are  told  by  Lady  llalkett,t  they 
learned  to  write,  to  read,  to  dance, 
to  speak  French,  to  play  on  the 
lute  and  on  the  virginals,  aud  to 
execute  all  manner  of  needlework, 
and  above  all  they  cultivated  those 
lovely  graces  of  womanhood — piety, 
obedience,  industry,  patience.  The 
women  of  that  age  lived  in  the 
seclu^sion  and  modest  quietness  that 
best  befits  their  sex.  Domestic  life 
was  their  sphere,  and  in  the  old 
moated  granges  and  secluded  manor- 
houses  they  led  lives  as  removed 
from  the  glare  and  the  bustle  of  the 
world  as  nuns  in  a  convent. 

I  have  gathered  these  stories  in 
the  silent,  seldom-trodden  bye* 
paths  of  history.  Gulled  thus  out  of 
obscurity,  they  may,  like  a  tuft  of 
violets  pulled  in  the  greenwood, 
please  by  tlieir  modest  beauty  an 
eye  wearied  with  the  flauuting 
brightness  of  more  gaudy  blossoms. 
If  they  succeed  in  thus  instructing 
my  readers,  I  shall  not  have  gathered 
them  in  vain,  since  all  that  tends 
to  exalt  and  ennoble  women  in  any 
age,  in  any  clime,  is  part  of  the 
poetry  of  the  world. 


•  **  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop,"  Ly  llohert  C.  Winthrop. 

t  '*Aatobiography  of  Anne  Murray,  Lady  Ualkett,"  published  by  tho  Camden  Society. 
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STUDIES  IN   SCOTTISH  LITERATUKE. 


No.  T. 


SIR   DAVID    LYNDSAY. 


SoKO  writers  were  compainitivelj,  if 
not  entirely,  unknown  in  Scotland 
at  the  time  of  Sir  David  Lyndsaj. 
The  Scottii»h  poets  who  preceded 
him  were  destitute  of  the  lyric  im- 
pulse; and  we  may  search  the 
works  of  Henryson,  Douglas,  and 
Dunbar  in  vain  for  a  song.  Such 
popular  effusions  were  first  written 
when  the  populace  began  to  attract 
notice,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
there  was  an  insurmountable  barrier 
between  the  poets  and  the  people 
in  education  and  position.  It  was 
only  on  the  appearance  of  Bums 
tliat  the  poets  were  not  confined  to 
the  teamed,  her  ministers,  teachers. 
Court  retainers,  whose  poetry  bears 
unmistakable  marks  of  their  pro- 
fessions. With  the  exception  of 
Dunharand  Lyndiiay,tliey possessed 
no  divine  inspiration.  Their  poems 
are  f>imply  l>i*autiful  and  trutliful 
sketcheH  of  the  manners  of  the 
time  in  rlivnie,  arid  but  oi^canionjilv 
do  thev  ri»e  into  tlie  realms  of 
poetrv  proj>er.  Their  verses  con- 
tain little  heat  to  wann  oneV  feel- 
iogA.  and  a  li^int;  poet  could  hardly 
tune  bin  hre  from  tlieir  httff,  cold 
melotly.  The  hmsllness  of  tlio 
nati«>n  eontrarted  their  f^enius.  and 
to  Ci*ntr.i<«t  tlutn  i^ith  Chaurer  and 
8p4*n»«  r  woul«l  be  to  make  painfully 
evident  the  absence  of  thrir  surging 
metoily  nnd  •►weepin;*  fulne*»«.  A 
str^v  balUd  or  a  ro«j>e  hiinittroim 
ditt\  nc.irly  c  'mpri'^i-J  the  popular 


poems  that  floated  about  For  a 
very  considerable  period  the  clergy 
looked  upon  minstrelsy  as  clandes- 
tine, it  being  more  coarse  tliau 
elevating.  Until  Bums  appeared, 
the  people  had  not  made  their  own 
songs ;  thereafler  they  became  to* 
tensely  lyrical^  charged  with  deep 
human  interest  Tlie  gusli  of  new 
song  Wiis  long  in  trarelling  north- 
wanls ;  but  when  it  came  it  flooded 
the  land.  Hough  voices  were  tuned 
to  sweetest  song.  Weird  ballads, 
the  legacies  of  centuries,  corrupted 
and  mangled,  were  thrown  aside  for 
thrilling  lyrics.  •  There  then  quicklj 
sprang  up  many  passionate  ]>oeii 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people—  from 
the  shepherds  on  tlie  hills,  th« 
plouglimen  on  the  dales,  tlie  arti* 
zans  in  the  towns.  It  was  tba 
advent  of  a  new  school,  which 
tlirough  all  its  subsequent  wiudioga 
and  eddyings  yet  bears  most  pfo> 
minently  its  leading  original  fea- 
tures given  by  Hums.  They  sing 
for  the  love  of  singing,  as  the  old 
fH>ets  sung  for  the  love  of  writing, 
iiurns  was  the  first  peasant  poet 
that  caught  the  attention  of  thd 
nation. 

The  works  of  Sir  David  Lynd^aj 
were,  many  years  ago.  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  house  in  Scot* 
land,  and  th^^v  wt*re  read  in  tho 
schools  a4  cilt^•»•book«l  ;  now  his 
nam«^  i<i  fuit  fail  in  ^  into  shadowy 
traUitiun,   hi-i   po«ir   is    gone    for 
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€ver ;   but  his  poems  are  of  con- 
siderable beauty  and  interest.     He 
stood  between  the  two  great  eras 
of  Scottish  life,  a  connecting  link 
between  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory.    He  was   an   early   advocate 
of  mild  reform ;  and  although  his 
^riitings     were     unmistakable     at- 
tempts to  expose  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  it  nowhere  ap- 
pears that  he    renounced  his   ad- 
herence to  the  Church.    His  works 
prepared  the  way,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  for  the   Reformers.     He 
was  romantic  and  gay  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own.   He  observed  characters, 
noted  their  difference,  studied  their 
similarities,  and   evinced  an  apti- 
tude for  seeing  beneath  the  surface. 
After  the  lapse  of  four  centuries, 
his  poems   are  yet  individualized 
tod  typical.     He  has   given  us  a 
good  gallery   of  pictures,  but  the 
artist  was  only  a  medium  colourist. 
Of   that  period  we  have  many 
writers,  yet  in  truth  we  have  little 
lobstantial  information  of  the  real 
manners  and  lives  of  the  people  and 
state  of  the  countiy.     The  lights 
that  then   shone    only  lit  up   odd 
^mers  and  retired  nooks.     From 
Wy  foggy  outlines  and  misty  views 
the  spirit  of  romance  has   drawn 
many  fantastic  sketches,  notable  for 
their  poetic   beauties  on    the  one 
hand,  and  their  utter  wcoit  of  truth 
on  the  otlier.     Until  Uie  brightness 
of  the  Reformation  dawned,  Scot- 
Ittid    was    as    one    dark    morass. 
Prior  to  that  event,  and  notwith- 
standing some  valuable  researches, 
the  Scotti^ih  historians  present  to 
^  the  merest  skeletons  of  the  real 
history.    The  lime  has  too  far  gone 
fcr  life  to  bo  infused  into  these  dry 
t^rds  ;  the  rust  of  ages  has  eaten 
•*•?  the  lieart  and  core  of  steel, 
snd  no  substance  exists.     Many  of 
<he  coarsest  features  are  most  pro- 
minent, as   the  walls   of   a  burnt 
'niililinjr.      The   vices   and   follies, 
'he  chivalry  and  martial  spirit,  are 
to  us  chicHv  familiar.   The  time  was 


harsh,  and  the  poetry  was  coarse ; 
generous  feelings  prompted  base 
actions ;  noble  sentiments  lay  along- 
side selfish  desires.  Man  stands 
out  from  the  midst  of  this  sur- 
rounding mist  and  mire  as  encased 
in  a  steel  cuirass,  his  visage  con- 
cealed from  mortal  ken.  Nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  were  then 
engaged  in  self-preservation.  Scot- 
land was  struggling  hard  against 
its  southern  neighbour  to  keep  in 
its  own  life-blood.  Over  its  rough 
heather  hills,  in  its  stretching  vales, 
on  its  storm-beaten,  rocky  shores, 
along  its  moody,  wooded  lochs, 
were  scattered  monasteries,  nun- 
neries, chapels,  and  occasionally 
magnificent  cathedrals.  In  remote 
districts  priests  were  spreading  tho 
faith.  Their  legends  and  traditions 
are  still  being  cast  up  to  light  by 
the  industrious  students  as  they 
dig  in  this  old  ground.  Learning 
and  the  art  of  war  were  greatly 
cultivated  ;  soldiers  and  priests 
formed  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
and  commerce  languished,  not  being 
encouraged.  The  bishop  was  the 
patron  and  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
founder,  of  the  Universities. 

But  alongside  such  rugged,  stern 
facts  as  these,  we  meet  sometimes 
with  glimpses  of  real  life,  which, 
were  we  to  follow  to  the  extent  they 
often  point,  we  would  be  following 
will-o'-the-wisps,  which  would  land 
us  into  a  miry  bog.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
were  the  poetry  of  the  period  not 
to  breathe,  however  faintly,  the 
spirit  which  animated  that  age. 
The  sad  and  gloomy  verses  portray 
the  sad  and  gloomy  times.  Tho 
coarse,  riotous  poems  depict  to  a 
nicety  the  age  of  pleasure  and 
corrupt  living.  The  potms  are 
veritable  chronicles,  authentic  re- 
cords. "  The  schola.^tic  system," 
says  M.  Taine,  **  had  enthroned  the 
dead  letter,  and  peopled  the  world 
with  dead  understandiiigs.'*  'While 
England,  about  the  same  period,  had 
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strolliti;;  I'lavrr-.  holidny  pngonnts, 
Mav-puit  s.ainl  Clirislnios festivities, 
Scvviluml  liii'l  «»iily  occasional  fairs 
ami  tiv-t»».  To  theuirical  repre- 
setitatioiiN  it  iliil  not  even  tlicn  tiike 

kindly. 

The  ruins  of  Linlithgow  Palace, 
jjrini  and  -rrey  along<iide  the  loch. 
arc  a^Miriatrd  with  our  thouf^hts  of 
that  pt  riud.  The  roofless  halU.  the 
decnyinj*  \m\\U,  tlie  empty  square, 
tlie  ( x<|ui<*ite  masonr}*,  nro  all  ns 
annotations  of  our  Scotch  poems. 
I'hcir  p4>\v«  r  and  life  have  long  ago 
d«'part('d.  The  poems  an<i  the 
ruins  an*  closely  associated  ;  tltc 
one  recalls  the  otlicr.  Yet  what  a 
sjtace  U  hctween  them  and  us ! 
The  vivif\  in«;  imagination  of  a  poet 
or  a  n«>vt'list  can  alone  hrid^e  over 
that  (-luL^fni.  The  lon^  anns  of 
many  >tai^  have  fallen  bince  then, 
and '  the  darknehs  of  night  still 
env(li)|>>  Lvnd*>av's  life;  nnd  one 
has  t(i  be  cautious  and  hlow  in 
niov«-inents  as  he  gropes  in  the 
dark  through  the  once-tenante<l 
balN,   hut   now   deserted,   ruinous 

wall.**- 

L\ndsay*s  life  is  enshrouded  in 
vairu«  Ui-ss.  Hi**  own  verses  fjivc 
u>  hillt  r  ^'limpses  of  the  man  than 
are  uinwljire  to  \h'  found.  Little 
or  no  iti.portanct-  \<  attached  to  his 
life ;  uil  thi*  interest  re%»dve8  round 
his  uiitmgH.  It  IS  nut  exactly 
knoi^n  \%h«  re  he  wa^  lh»ni,  or  when* 
he  dii>l .  hut  it  wnuld  *>f.<'m  his 
Linhplare  in  <ianinltcn.  now  <iar- 
htoit.  ahuut  two  miles  north  of 
llaii'iiii^*t'>n.  Mure  >et  r«-tiiain  in 
niiii^  th«  walU  i*i  a  cu^tt  llutetl 
niaij- r  l<"*i*»*  '-f  th«-  !itt«tii!ji  c*'n- 
tur}.  >u:;»ufii«  d  l-v  u  ar^:**  f.krm 
htcu  it.'.'  1  h-  plai'e  \\- !>  at  iho 
hoiToin  if  a    !  ill.  in  i)m*  niid-^t  **( 

hl..\'     \\' 1.  1 '.r:r:\.i*f'i  lul.d       AlM'Ut 

u  n..  •  •  .-!v. ..1,1.  .  1:  tip  I  p'  11  pl.iin. 
i«»    :i;t     \;;;.i.'»     •:    Aiht  i-;»iin  :ord, 

wli.«   .    Hi   a   ..I'.i  I    I'll    1  p' i 

l\xi.  I:  ,:  .'••  :  I     ■  ••"   \''..i  I  aii'i  H'Hk\ 
Xk\.    -         p    •  :    r  :      I    i:t      ••!      t'M* 
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of  Forth  is  j-een  the  e»ast  of  Fife, 
with  teeming  hindxcnpc  and  far- 
stretching  hilN  and  pleasant  towrm 
lying  along  its  hlioren.  In  this 
ancestral  home  he  pa<«ied  his  child* 
hood  and  vouth,  \Mth  dailv  ride« 
or  walk^  to  the  giammar-sehiMd  in 
the  ancient  burgh,  lying  in  Tyno 
Vallev,  where  he  received  his  earlv 
education.  Within  sit:ht  thero  wa4 
tlie  metropolis,  ptirtly  concealed 
behind  Arthur's  Seat,  with  the 
king,  nobles,  and  gentry  of  the 
land  cluKtering  lound  the  royal 
Court  at  Holy  rood,  to  which,  doubt- 
less, the  ripening  vouth  ca^^t  linger- 
ing looks.  His  name  is  f*iUDd 
among  the  incorporated  students  of 
St.  Salvador's  College.  St.  Andrew*, 
for  the  year  ir»(w  or  ir»09.  and  by 
a  strange  coincidence  the  following 
name  on  the  register  is  tliat  of 
l)avid  Hetone,  the  future  Arch* 
bishop  and  Canlinal.  Several  late 
writers,  fn^n  allusions  and  refer- 
ences in  Lyndsay  s  works*  have 
arrived  at  the  unwarranted  con- 
clusion that  he  had  visited  the 
Continent,  hut  the  truth  is  thai 
nothing  is  known  of  his  yoalh. 
No  great  interest  set*ms  to  have 
centn-d  n>und  him  at  any  time,  and 
our  reconis  and  pri%'ate  papers  eon* 
tain  no  insight  into  his  youthfol 
days.  The  histi>rian  or  biographer 
cannot  invent  stat4*ments.  but  each 
one*«<  imagination  can  fill  in  the 
outline  of  the  picture  as  may  seem 
to  him  appropriate. 

From  out  this  vagtiene«s  be  ap- 
pears in  I  Til  I.  having  reached  the 
|Mi*>itiHn  hf  or<*upi«  d  until  his  latter 
end.  Janits the  Ft>urih  of  Scotland 
wu^  then  ill  hi*-  f.uiie.  While  he 
pn>n!f»:ril  all  iinhf^tiit-^  and  puldie 
rnteq*risf.  !*«•  h<  i>i  mit  a  brlping 
hand  to  «'%enihtnu'  <'  -nnecteil  with 
art  and  l.tf-iur'in-.  .Vround  litm 
gallifTid  a  nj<»:iiy  i^i.^up;  |»erMm» 
cf  talf  nt  <  ntwijf  1  ai>  >nt  him.  Hi* 
J4*\t:il  •ii»]>  t-'tioii.  •  :i-ti\  appuNtrhed 

and  •'tMi.illN  ii:rliin  -i.  ti!*r.u'l»  tl  *torr. 

• 

n  I  ittr*.  "t.!'.!'  I  '.  »\<  I     I  iiti«»i>u^.ax«d 
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jesters,  and  men  of  like  frcc-and- 
easy  mannei^s  and  vagabondish  life 
and  thought,  who  could  chase  the 
dull  cares  and  depressing  tempera- 
tore  from  the  mind  of  a  sovereign. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Court  had  to 
have  its  amusements ;  then  the 
amusers  were  attached  to  the 
Court.  A  jester  was  as  indis- 
pensable as  a  private  secretary — 
perhaps  more  so,  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  public  amuse- 
ments in  the  cold,  grey,  Scottish 
capitaL  The  Court  had  to  bo 
amosed  occasionally  of  an  evening, 
after  severe  intrigues  and  counter- 
ints.  In  this  service  of  a  hybrid 
tale-teller  and  stage-player  Lyndsay 
entered,  and  was  in  his  humour. 
Sams  were  expended  by  tiie  Court 
to  pnrchase  suits  of  blue  and  yellow 
taffetas  for  play-coats  to  the  poet. 

The  following  year,  1513,  he  was 
the  witness  of  a  remarkable  scene 
in  the  church  of  Linlithgow.  It 
was  immediatidy  before  the  Battle 
of  Flodden,  when  the  King  rashly 
nsdved  to  invade  the  north  of 
England.  The  following  graphic 
leniences  from  Pitscottio*s  History 
have  been  often  quoted ;  but  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  apparition 
las  a  scheme  devised  by  the  Queen 
far  the  purpose  of  working  upon 
flie  Eing*s  superstitious  feelings  : — 

**  The  King  camo  to  Litlij^ow,  whore 

^  happened  to  be  for  the  time  nt.  tlio 

Counsel),     verio     sad     and    dolurous, 

fliakeand  his  devotion  to  God  to  send 

Inm  g4>Cil   chance  and  fortune  in  liis 

voyage.   In  this  mean  time,  there  came 

aae  man.  c]:ul  ia  anc  blew  gowns,  in 

at  the   Kirk  doores.  and  belt^nl   about 

him  in  anc  roll  of  linnin«;  cloth,  »ne 

pair  of  brotikius  on  his  i'eet,   to   the 

great  of  his  legs,  with  all  other   lioso 

and  clotliis  coiifornio  thereto;  hut  lio 

had  nothing'  on  his  head,  but  syih'  r.  d 

yellow  Imiru  behind,  nnd  on  his  lialHiMs, 

which  Went  down  to  his  shouhhis.  hu: 

his  forehead  wa:4  held  and  hair.      lit; 

seemed  to    bu  u  ninii  of  two  an  1  lil'iic 

yeeres,  with  uno  gri-at  pyke-stalh.'  in  hi-; 

Jiand,   and   came  lir:>t  lorw.iid   aiii'i:^ 


the  Lorils,  cryand  and  spearand  for  the 
Kin»,',  sayand  *  he  desired  l(>  s^wak  witii 
him.'  While  at  the  last,  he  camo 
where  the  King  was  sittinj^  in  tlio  desk 
at  his  prayera ;  but  wlien  he  saw  tho 
King,  lie  made  him  little  reverence  or 
salutation,  hut  leaned  downe  jxrovcll- 
ings  on  the  dask  before  him,  and  8aid 
to  him  in  this  manner,  as  after 
follows: — '  Sir  Kini»,  mv  ^Mother  hath 
sent  mo  to  vou  desirinjj  vou  not  ta 
passe  at  this  time,  where  tiiou  art 
purposed :  for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt 
not  fair  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none 
that  passeth  with  thee.  Kurtlier.  she 
bade  ye  melle  witli  no  woman,  nor  nso 
their  Counsell,  nor  let  them  touch  thy 
body,  nor  thou  theirs ;  for,  and  thou 
do  it,  thou  wilt  he  confounded  and 
brouj^ht  to  shame.' 

**  13e  this  man  had  spoken  thir  words 
unto  the  King's  (irace.  the  Even-song 
was  neere  done,  and  tho  King  paused 
on  thir  words,  stiulyin;^  to  give  him  an 
answer  ;  but,  in  the  meane  time,  heforo 
tho  Kinf^'s  eyes,  and  in  ])resence  of  all 
the  Lords  that  were  about  him  for  the 
time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and 
could  no  wayes  be  scene  nor  compre- 
hended, but  vanished  awav  as  ho  had 
bene  ane  blink  of  the  sunuo.  or  anc  whiss 
of  the  whirlwind,  and  could  no  more 
be  scene.  I  heard  say.  Sir  David  land- 
say,  Tiion  Herald,  and  John  English, 
the  mai-shall,  who  were  at  that  time 
young  men,  and  spetaall  servants  to  the 
king's  Gnice,  were  stiindand  presentlio 
besyd  the  King,  who  thought  to  have 
layd  hands  on  this  man,  that  they 
mi'.'ht  have  speared  further  tydings  at 
him  :  but  all  for  nought;  they  could  not 
'touch  him,  for  he  vanished  away  be- 
twixt them  and  was  no  more  scene." 

Buchanan  gives  a  similar  ac- 
count, and  states  that  had  he  not 
received  it  from  Lyndsay,  *'  a  man 
of  unsuspected  probity  and  veracity, 
attached  to  literature,  and  during 
life  invariably  opposed  to  false- 
hood," he  would  have  accounted  it 
a  commonly  reported  fable.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  this  inci- 
dent also  related  in  tho  fourth 
canto  of  "]\Iannion." 

Kr.>m  IMo  to  1.VJ2  he  had 
(•]iar„'<^  of  tho  younjjj  prince,  being 
his  con^jlant  companion,  sonictimea- 
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style*!  the**Kingis  maister  usher  *" 
and  "  Kingis  master  of  houshald,** 
at  tlie  salan'  of  i*40.  Lyndsay  pos- 
sessed considerable  common  sense, 
and  had  a  great  detestation  of 
abuses;  enjoyed  a  healtliy,  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  a  free,  outspoken 
tongue.  Influenced  by  no  preju- 
dices,  his  counsels  were  unbiased 
and  honest  This  was  probably 
the  happiest  period  of  both  their 
liTcs.  Gawin  Dunbar  was  the 
Kind's  chief  instructor,  but  the 
poet  in  his  tender  years  of  infancy 
8o  endeared  himself  to  the  King 
that  tlie  first  words  he  could  say 
were  **  Pa,  Da,  Lyn."  His  pnncipd 
occupation  was  tliat  of  amusing  the 
King  with  ancient  stories  of  ro- 
mance and  war,  of  old  and  myste- 
rious prophecies,  of  Scottish  fables 
and  horrors,  llieso  he  had  to 
diversify  witii  scenes  of  merriment 
and  mimicry,  witli  playing  tunes 
upon  tlie  lute,  and  dressing  him- 
self in  such  fantastic  disguises  as 
to  excite  the  interest  of  the  boy*s 
fancy.  His  amusement  was  calcu- 
hited  to  leave  deeper  impressions 
than  those  of  a  passing  hour — it 
was  directed  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  his  pupil's  character  as  a 
roan  and  a  sovereign,  and  through 
him  that  of  the  country.  To  quote 
his  own  words, — 

••  For  how  fthoalU  princes  govern  gret 
Tli.a  ranni't  duly  guide  their  awin  per- 

All  hiii  various  amusements  he  re- 
called in  his  interesting  poem  **  The 
Drcme," — 


•«  Wh^n  thoa  was  young  I  bore  thee  in 
my  arm 
Full   tcndtrflr,  tiU    tiion  begoath  to 

pink* . 
And    m  thy  bed  oft   happtt   the«   foil 
w«rni 
W'tth  lut^  in  hand  syne  sveitlie  to 

th**'  »an;r  . 
t^^iBotime  in  dancing  fiercely  I  Hang. 


And  sometime  placing  A\rc 

floor. 
And  sometime  on  mv  o(\\vv  t. 
And   HoiiieLime   like   aue   i'u 

fjj»iirHti?, 
And  Romotime  like  the  gri( 

of  ( I  uy. 
In  divers  forms  oft  times  disi 

Elsewhere  he  tells  us  tl 
•'  nichtly  by  the  Kingis  civ 
bore  him  on  his  back  **  as 
man   bears  his  pack."    S 
or  twelve   years  of   his 
pleasantly    passed.      Dui 
King*M  minority  political 
of  various  kinds  occurred 
the  inti'igues  of  the  Dowag< 
Boldly  did  Lyndsay  compli 
new  rulers  in  tlieir  rage  * 
less  fuiles,*'  imprudently  t 
prince   from  the  school,  < 
plainly  said, — 

••  We  thvnk  them  vcrv  nattin 
Tliat    learned    ooir    mekl 
schooU." 

His  occupation  was  gone, 
the  poet's  more  lasting  re 
he  retired  from  the  coui 
residence  at  Garleton.  '1 
devoted  his  leisure  to  lit4? 
suits,  meditated  over  ih 
and  changes  he  had  witnei 
threw  his  thouglits  into 
verse.  It  was  not  until  ht 
tlie  ripe  years  of  tliirtyse 
he  first  ventured  to  publi 
retirement  was  soon  br 
upon. 

\\Tien  the  young  King 
from  Falkland  Palace,  ai 
himself  of  tlie  restraint  ini 
several  nobles,  and  beciune 
master,  he  conferred  on 
the  honour  of  knighthood, 
instated  him  in  his  pos 
Court  Lyndsay  now  becai 
King  of  Arms^  an  app< 
which  brought  him  into  at 
lie  was  the  otBcial  that  del 
person  the  royal  messages 
cign  princes  ;  he  also  acco 
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the  ambassadors  to  the  Continent 
to  conclude  treaties.     At  home,  on 
great  public  occasions,  it  fell  to  him 
to   superintend   the   pageants    and 
marshal   the  processions,   and  liis 
genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  frame 
the   necessary    speeches    and    ad- 
dresses.    Several  of"  his  poems  or 
plays  were  between  ir):?5-54,  exhi- 
bited or  actod  in  the  cities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Perth,  and  the  towns  of 
Cupar  and  Linlithgow.    Such  exhi- 
bitions  generally  took   place,   like 
those  of  the  ancient  drama,  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  situations  where 
the  ground  naturally  formed  an  am- 
phitheatre.     Tiie  ground  whereon 
they    were    acted     was    popularly 
known   as   tlie   "play-iiold."     The 
King  frequently  attended  these  exhi- 
bitions, surrounded  by  all  classes — 
Ushops   and    clergy,    nobles    and 
burgesses,  yeomen    and    artizans; 
ind  it  is  recorded  that  one  lasted 
**fra  nine  hours  before  noon  till  six 
hours  at  even." 

Lyndsay  formed  one  of  the  littlo 
company  who  attended  King  James 
the  Fifth  in  his  last  hours  at  Falk- 
lind, — the    Prince  whom    he  had 
&ithfully  attended  from  nearly  the 
d»y  of  his  birth,  and  whose  eves 
he  helped  to  close  as  his  life  went 
ftom  bim.   1 1  o w  deeply  pathetic  and 
most  touching  in  their  plain  homely 
ItDguagc  are  the  words  of  the  old 
Ustorian.     When  the  last  struggle 
*tme  upon  the  King,   **he  turnit 
lim  upon  his  back,  and  lookit  and 
leheld  all  his  lords  about  him  that 
*ere  there  for  the  time,  and  gave 
SQ«  little  laughter,  syne  kissed  his 
hiad,  and  gave  it  to  all  his  lords 
'OQnd  about  him,   and    thereafter 
held  up  his   hanJs   to   God,   and 
yieldit  the  spirit."    Deeply  charged 
^th  tlie  woes  and  sorrows  of  life, 
^  hollow  pleasures,  the  sered  ca- 
nities that  surrounded  his  throne, 
^  tliese  expressive  graphic  words, 
**g*ve   ane   httle   laugh; er."     The 
'ittcr  sadness  and  complete  failure 
^  his  existence  come  back  to  us 


with  terrible  significance  when  we 
are  told  that  he  turned  his  back  to 
the  lords  and  his  face  to  the  wall. 
This  clear  picture  receives  its  fmish- 
ing  touch  in  these  simple  words, 
•'  and  yieldit  the  spirit."  It  is  a 
death  picture  truly  Shakspeai'ian. 

Lyndsay's  subsequent  life  is  un- 
important. He  retahied  his  ollice 
of  Lion  Herald  and  was  employed 
again  as  an  ambassador  to  foreign 
Crowns  ;  his  duties  were  discharged 
with  dignity  and  groat  precision. 
To  literary  labours  lie  turned  again 
his  attention,  writing  in  rural 
rhyme.  To  use  his  own  words,  he — 

**  Stood  content 
AVith  quiet  liA;  and  sober  rent. 
And  ta'eu  him  in  his  latter  ngu 
Tnto  his  simple  lurmitago." 

He  died  some  time  previous  to  1;").")5, 
hut  when   or  where   is  imcertain. 
His  last  resting-place,  as  his  binh- 
place,  is  unknown.     We  are  left  to 
imagine  his  personal   apptaranc(?, 
no  d«  scri})tion  is  anywhere  given ; 
but  from  the  old  wood- cut,  with  left 
hand  forefinger  pointing  upwards, 
one  can  observe  a  sly,  yet  meditative 
expression, — the  expression    of   an 
acute    observer   and   a  straij^htfor- 
ward  man.     It  is  deserving  of  re- 
mark, notwithstanding  the  interest 
he  took  in  public  affairs,  the  strong 
and  vigorous  rebukes  he  adminis- 
tered to  the  loose  clergy,  his  keen 
wit,  his  bluntness  of  speech,  and 
the  liberty  he  used   in  condemn- 
ing superstition,   that   he   seemed 
to  have  been  allowed  to  live  un- 
maligned,   and,  we   must  add,   to 
have  died  unregretted.     Poets  then 
did  not  attract  the  same  attention 
as  they  did  at  a  later  period.     And 
it  not  unfrequently   happens    that 
there  is  meted  out  to  a  man  groat 
admiration  and  appreciation  of  his 
works  after  his  death,  although  dur- 
ing his  life  his  work  may  not  have 
been  rewar.led  as  it  deserved. 
Few  fnier  figures,  or  more  stcr- 
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Tnt;  nicii.  full  of  honest  purposes 
mil  Hountl  aiivitv.  aiv  to  ho  fouiul 
ill  early  Scottish  hUton*  thiui  David 
KytnlHuy.  It  iii  a  ^reat  otinitite  to 
>HV  that  ill  those  trouhlous  tiuiob 
hi<  cliar:ii*tfr  is  staiiili*-s,  uiitl  no 
eliatv  is  uia<le  a;;aitiHt  hi^  ninnory. 
I  lis  blunt  honesty  is  pointed  hy  tho 
nnenJiitt!  that  he  requested  the 
appointment  uf  **  nia^t«T  tailor  *'  in 
pnMiu'i'  of  the  Court,  wln-re- 
upon  tlio  aniaz'-d  Kiii^;  replied  ho 
ronld  neither  shape  nor  m>w. 
(«»ui('kly  and  with  i^reat  satire  Lynd* 
^ay  rt-joincd.  "  Sir.  that  niako  no 
nnitter.  for  you  havi*  pivi'n  hi^hop- 
ii«*N  aiiil  iMiicficc**  to  niaiiv  who  i  :ui 
!!t  iih*  r  ti'iirh  nor  |»n*ju*h  :  and  why 
!;  :iv  iiiit  1  as  utll  Ih*  vonr  tailor. 
:!i<)U-4ii  I  (Mil  nrith«-r  >h;ip*.'  nor 
"fvx  '  Aiid  hj-»  iiiitions  »)!'  a  litc- 
lary  rhiiiarl*  r  wvw  4«pi.illy  ^t^ai^ht• 
:  Mw.!!.!  aitil  pof^nant :  In*  was.  in 

ltii>  wuriU  uf  tin*  old  national  piM't. 
lUnl     llariv.    '*  a    wi>rihv     rUrk. 

i*r  .l"r*-iir  <*iaik  luii  \tTv  widl 
r^Ii:i..i:t  il  tli«  \aliK*fi'  hi«i  w-.>rk  a!id 
nil:- iit'f.  wlif-n  In*  said,  *■  Lvuiis  iv 
>ui\nid  to  do  ptT  lips  as  ^MOil  M  r- 
viiN  ;f.  iihv  ill  thf  WMj-  a;.':iiiist  thi' 
ai.i-it  :»!  rl.uroh  h\  tin*  t.il«  s.  pla\s, 
all  1  I'th   I'  pi<i-liii"s  Kji  hiH   ah.tiiiul* 

•  !■-:  -.iMii  \i  :ii.  \\i:h  whi.ii  iii*  f«  d. 
:ii.ii  «-\  t:<  d.  and  Lisl.t- 1  up  tin* 
popular  f.>iitt  nipt  for  tlu*  imw  «*ni/y 
an<i  tutiiii.ih^'  fi.tL'tiiiu!  xn-'f  <-••  ini* 

p-   -'.lij  .i!id   -n  \  •  !)»•!  .iT.:.^;      !'#  1 1:  iP- 

!i  •■"••:;  i  no  .iti:i  li\  imi'>  tak  n*,; 
«>:T  I  I":-'  •■:  til-  .1  Jid  I  dj^i  »'i  nil  i.* 
r  •>•  v'rii- n:    ..i.  I    iiiili^^iiit 'lii    wtih 

*  .-    ii'ii'^i  'ii  o:  .t  •i.t'^ii  ft'  i:ii  n  iiii>  lit. 

.  I   .-.'  ■  pi    J  .4.  .\«'  a   ;.*«•    I  il    ••?.-.•  Ill 
.1  ■  ri'ii"*  :ii    th      nj.  ;«■!    <  I    siK'li 
:      1-  w  -ik  ' 

r        wiitri   .ipp- .irs  \'i^\   \\-\   mi- 

'.  '-■         Oi\  ••:}.•  :■»   ••     i  ;-    1     ,'      ii.i  1 

.   •■  ..    :•  •  If  ,'h  t    a  II  i    !•.  ■  *   i'  .  ■"..■• 

1  ..        i    h  It  I  i!:.<  I  *!.•■  r-  \i    -      .i!.ii 

-|'   ■  ii..ri    !i    ^^ :  •       .  ■     I  I-    1%  1-. 

.-    :.  ■!    .1  -.1  iV    1   .fi   •  1  .   :    '    I  .•• 

.■    .   :ii-i|-'  ■*      1 1    ::     •    «        4      ;.     i- 
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of  his  wit  and  satire,  we  incline 
to  think  that  he  used  Uiem  verr 
much  for  a  literary  purpoise,  as 
ironi  hisi  writinf^s  tliere  ih  f^^t 
reason  to  douht  if  he  ever  contem- 
plated the  downfall  of  the  Catholic 
Chunrh  in  his  native  land.  Of  the 
positive  t  fleets  of  his  writings  there 
can  he  no  doubt;  but  nmnv  wita 
patiri/.e  ini«titutioiiH  ther  wiiili  re- 
ft irmeil  niid  not  destroyed.  It  it 
l)eyoiid  qiii»tii>n  tliat  hitt  works  had 
Rivat  effect  on  tho  people;  he  waa 
tlu*  Sirottii«h  poet  of  his  a^c.  and  of 
hilt  r(»untry  for  HOiiie  centuries  after. 
lli:i  wonis  fired  tht*  |H*ople  with 
coumi^e,  and  lifted  tlieni  into  power; 
for  the  tlrKt  time  the  populace,  in 
a  iiii-aKure.  found  tliev  h:id  a  |MditicaI 
\oii'e.  lit*  ha:*  heen  with  pn-at 
tnilli,  called  the  |>oet  of  the  Scottish 
Ketonnation  ;  hut  the  ewii*  which 
hi*  laiilied  to  iti*orn,  and  the  ahuseai 
wliirli  he  deitired  remedied,  wrra 
H(H*ial  and  political  rather  than  doc- 
tririal.  lli^  natin  H:idiiiirahlv  cleared 
tie  path  for  nion*  strcnuou**  cxer* 
tions  hv  uionMietermincd  men  ;  and 
\erv  triti-lv  hai*  his  eanu^nt  **  Satire 
of  I  lie  Tiin-e  Kstate.^  '*  htM-n  con- 
hiiierrd  a^  the  Dui^h  drjt't  uf  a 
S-ottish  Hcf>  rill  Hill. 

Lyndsay  Iixh  his  l>est  representa- 
tive in  All.in  lUmsay.  whoso  poftu- 
larity.  now  fading,  never  reached 
the   height   of    the    old    masters. 

Jl  iMisiiv  falls  far  lihort  of  Lvnd^av, 

•  •         • 

hut  iie  is  the  only  modem  poet  that 
appr>ia'*he?,  hin  iniaRioaiion.  wit,  and 
^  it  lie.  It  is  vet  within  the  nicmorr 
i\  an  o!  1  frit-nii.  who  in  his  youth 

litari  iiitMi  anil  women  ciUMlantlr 

• 

It  *.'  11  in;:  t »  the  po«>t  m  workii  in  anj 
di-pti:<-  ahout  a<'>'urate  inforinaiion. 
aiM  thf  <>\prcS'*ion  "  \  e  il  nti  find 
thai  in  I*a\ie  L\n  isav.'  was  tanta- 
n.  MiiT  to  the  creaust  incn*dulitT. 
Nil  old  n  Mnan.  hmi;  r«*Mdcnt  in  tlie 
\:  iMtv  I  I  (iurlcton.  who  died  in 
t'M-  pi'«'iit  ciiitury.  hating  a  \enr 
u*i«  '\  i.i<  iaN  d^>*  of  thf  po«*t.  Irs 
V.  I  f.^.  t.  Jiiii-.  aini  «lress.  ^ald  \\\.\\  he 
'  "I.  ]•  ••  ii  l.i»p  't  insi.inthc  topoi  :..c 
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highest  of  the  Garleton  hills.  Too 
much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
this  traditionary  story,  because  sim- 
ilar reports  have  floated  down  to 
us  on  old  wives*  gossip  concerning 
Merlin  and  Thomas  the  Rhymer; 
in  those  days,  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  a  hill-top  and  a  min- 
strel were  always  associated. 

Lyndsay's  poems  are  now,  per- 
baps»  cliiefly  valuable  because  of  the 
li^ts  they  shed  on  the  history  of 
l£tt  time,  although  they  are  well 
wurtfay  of  being  read  for  their  in- 
triDsic  merits,  especially  for  tlieir 
sstiric  wealth  and  broad  pokes  of 
striking  old-fashioned  humour  and 
mt  We  could  not  recommend  any 
one  to  read  the  entire  contents  of 
the  two  volumes  of  the  last  edition 
fif  his  works,  so  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
David  Laing — to  whom  Scottish 
Uteratiue  is  greatly  indebted — 
eieept  for  their  historic  value.  A 
lorer  of  old  poetry  or  old  poets  may 
■ead  them  all,  but  even  he  will  find 
it  dreary  work.  There  are  several 
diat  are  really  worth  reading ;  the 
nmainder  may  be  thrown  aside. 
And  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
if  there  can  anywhere  be  found  ho 
true,  vivid,  and  realistic  sketches  of 
the  inner  and  social  lives  of  the 
Seotch  people  as  are  to  be  met  with 
m  his  graphic  lines.  They  are 
crisp  with  the  cares  and  anxieties 
peealiar  to  the  time,  and  bristle 
with  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  and 
legil  troubles  and  grievances.  No 
one  can  read  them  without  thinking 
Aat  he  had  the  making  of  a  splen- 
did historian.  Several  of  his  poems 
an  histories.  Others  are  clear, 
Cdl-drawn  picnu'es,  painted  with  a 
free  hand  nnd  considerable  dash, 
and  havini;  the  colours  strangely 
nuied.  Often  tht-y  are  racy  with 
strong  mirth,  which  laughs  for  a 
pvpobc.  aii«l  l*ei:eath  the  mirth  wo 
nod  roll)  wi^ii'MM.  SIS  a  firm  hand 
beneiMii  n  Uwn-s  t^lovc;  and  often 
tfaev  :tl'iiiiiMi    ill     ho  somewhat  old 

id    pn»s:ii-'     ':i   r'u'.'s    ncjuiiipanicd 


with  biting  satire.  He  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  that  extravagant 
license  which  poets  were  wont  to 
take,  and  seemed  to  roam  in  fancy 
free  in  *Heaven  or  Hell,  with  which 
places  he  appeared  to  be  on  visiting 
terms.  Our  modern  poets  find 
scope  enough  on  earth,  without 
winging  their  fancy  to  such  unde- 
termined regions.  He  had  evident- 
ly the  ancient  classics  for  bis 
models,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
plain  he  was  trammelled  by  his  plan 
of  imitation.  Not  only  were  his 
models  old,  but  also  his  imagery 
as  well  as  his  verse.  He  is  best 
where  he  is  most  original,  and  in 
his  own  peculiar  narratives  and 
complaints  his  muse  swings  along 
with  a  delightful  freshness  and  free- 
ness.  His  own  native  Scotch  wit 
and  IScotch  satire  is  fullest  and  best 
in  his  own  personal  poems.  When- 
ever he  rides  Pegasus  as  the 
scholar,  with  the  ancients  for  his 
guides,  his  horsemanship  is  un- 
gainly, and  it  is  with  difficulty  he 
holds  his  seat.  Gold,  formal,  and 
affected  are  the  former,  while  warm, 
plastic,  and  effective  are  the  latter. 

The  great  majority  of  Lyndsay's 
works  do  not  possess  any  of  that 
nishing,  glowing  warmth  that  cha- 
racterizes our  modem  poems.  Like 
the  poems  of  his  time,  his  had  a 
stately  march  music ;  the  unmis- 
takable Hashing  fire  of  genius 
flickered  here  and  there  in  stray 
lines.  His  connection  with  the 
Court  might  account  for  the  formal, 
lifeless  verses  which  he  often 
penned ;  and  frequently,  one  ob- 
serves that  his  appointment,  with 
slow  promotion  and  inadequate 
reward,  «lamped  his  ardour  and 
hampered  his  poetic  skill.  Of  un- 
equal merit  are  many  of  his  verses; 
full  often  we  find  a  bright,  merry 
line  spar  ling  upon  a  dull  melan- 
choly inM}j;hl>our,  and  occasionally 
wc  nieel  a  smiling  rose-bush  in  the 
siiitjiiiiie-s  ot  a  large  forest  ofrus- 
iliiiL,'  111-  ives. 

6—2 
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A  strong  common  sense,  an<l 
direct  open  bluntness  of  expres- 
sion mark  his  works,  as  also  rude 
strength  and  simplicity  of  Unguagc. 
A  courtly  air  overhangs  tliem,  but 
the  air  of  a  rough  Court*  His 
▼erses  occasionally  run  on  in  a 
ready,  business-like  manner.  His 
imagery  and  references  in  his  per- 
aonai  poems,  such  as  **Complayuts,*' 
••  Supplicatioun,**  '*  Dialog/'  are  all 
homely  and  forcible.  Herein  he  re- 
sembles his  En^'lthh  compeers.  Plain 
Saxon  words  give  his  poems  the 
national  grip,  exact  and  firm.  Oc- 
casionally rough  and  \  igorous,  yet 
common  sense,  either  in  its  own 
form  or  in  the  guise  of  humorous 
similes,  keeps  pn)iiiineut  in  his 
pages.  He  was  neither  so  great  a 
poet  nor  so  enlliusiastic  a  scholar 
as  to  write  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
writing,  but  a  pur|»ose,  a  meaning, 
crops  up  continually;  nor  was  he 
ashamed  to  own  that  his  purpose 
was  sometimes  a  nierccn;iry  one. 
He  used  the  poetic  licence  frequent- 
ly ID  rating  his  King  and  master 
witli  sound  advice. 

His  **  Pleasant  (I)  Satyre  of  the 
Thrie  Esuiiis  in  conun'endatioun 
of  Vertew  and  Vituperatioun  of 
Vtcc,"  exhibits  his  dramatic  powers. 
This  satire  of  a  rude  age  surpasses 
any  of  tliose  of  our  early  Scotch 
poets,  while  it  also  gain-*  for  him  a 
leading  |Oi»ition  as  a  humourist  and 
satirist.  His  imper»on.itionflof  the 
abstract  Virtues  and  \'ices  are  de- 
cidedly fn'*»h  and  vigorous,  while 
the  absence  of  real  dramatic  action 
and  skill  is  plainly  discernible. 
The  matcnais,  raw  and  excellent, 
with  which  he  works  would  have 
been  usetl  to  far  greater  aihanta;^e 
in  the  hands  t»f  one  of  tiie  earlv 
English  dntniati-t*.  The  satire  is 
entirely  d«  stituie  of  ihe  elements  of 
action  and  unity,  but  proceeds  in  a 
manner  at  once  pleasant  becauM*  of 
ita  newne^^.  mui  un^tinfACtory  bo* 
cause  t»f  lu  c>»itfu^ion  and  disorder. 
It  was  fre<)ututly  acted,  aud        be* 


lieve  to  some  purpose.     Had  I 
say  written  notliing  else,   it 
would  have    procured    for    h 
name  as  a  keen  satirist  and  hui: 
ist.      The   old    Doric    harnio 
well  with   his    old    grim    hui 
which  in  his  extreme  wealth  o 
often  de8cen<is   to  vulgarity, 
laugh  and  his  barbs  of  satin 
turned  against  existing    auth' 
Around    the    priests  especial  1; 
flings  his  wild  satiric  laughter, 
poignancy  was  excee^linj^ly  bit 
grim  in  its  sardonic  langua^^e. 
outward  gO'>«i  humour  with  v 
he  assailed  the  manifold  abus 
tlie    Catholic    religion    must 
made  the  satire  more  uiiplea^a 
tlte  heads  of  die   Church  :    a 
most  powerful  edge   and   stn 
was  added  when  it  was  repress 
to  the  people.     In  terms  of 
wrath  he  lashed  to  sconi  tlie  ^ 
ances  of  tithes,  tlie  abuses  o 
age.      His  pictures  seem  to 
been  drawn  from    personal   k 
ledge ;  and  for  a  correct  repr 
tation  of  the  time  he    spares 
one  s  fuio    feelings,    nor    doc 
paint  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
plain  lines  depict  tlie  lives  o 
|>eople.     Thus  the    pauper's 
plaint :— > 

*"  Mv  father  was  an  auld  man.  ac 

hoir  **jr*ty\. 
And  was  of  age  foancorc  of  year 

inori» ; 
And  Maid,  my  mother,  was  foui 

and  lifteen. 
And  witli  my  labour  I  did  thi-m 

suKtain. 
We  had  a  mare  that  carried  sail 

coal. 
And  every  othir  year,  slie  brooj; 

home  a  foal. 
We  ba^l  tliree  kye,  Uiat  were  bait 

and  £air. 
None  tidier  into  the  toun  of  A}  r. 
My  fatiitT  was  tui  weak  of  bli^ 

bono 
Tlial    he    died,  wherrf,  r   mv   m 

m 

made  grtrat  maine. 

*•  Then  ahe  dir.l.  witliin  on-*  t!ay  or 
And  there  be{,*ati  ay  povaf  ty  au-i 
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Our  goo  I  grey  m  ire  was  eating  on  the 

iield. 
And  our  IftncUord    took  her    for    his 

liyreild,* 
The  Vicar  took   tlie   best  cow  by  the 

head, 
Incontiueut,  whon  my  father  was  dead. 
.Vnd  wlicii  the  vicar  heard  toll  liow  that 

niv  mother 
Was  dead,  from  hand,  he  took  to  him 

anther; 
Then  Mef».  my  wife,  did  moumo  both 

even  and  morrow. 
Till  at  the  last  she  died  for  very  sor- 
row; 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  toll  my  wife 
'  was  dend. 

The  tliird  cow  lie  chikit  by  the  liead. 
Their  uppermost  clothes,  that  were  of 

rapploch  j^rey. 
The  vicar  gait  liis  clerk    bear  them 

away. 
When  ail  was  gone,  I  might  make  no 

ciimplaiut, 
But  wiih  my  bairns  past  for  to  beg  my 

meat. 

Diligence. 

How  did  tlic  parson  ?  was  ho  not  thy 
good  friend  ? 

Pacper. 

The  devil  stick  him!  ho  curst  me  for 
my  teiud." 

Well  he  interpreted  the  griev- 
tnees  of  the  common  people  in  his 
barbed  lines  of  satire.  A  most 
excellent  medium  he  caught,  not 
pressing  his  advantage  so  strong 
•gainst  the  nobles  or  priests  as  to 
enrage  them,  nor  putting  the  chiinis 
of  the  people  too  high  tiiat  their 
dums  might  bo  prejudiced,  but 
rather  allowing  their  grievances  to 
be  deduced  by  the  reader  from  his 
pictures.  Often  he  relieves  the 
"coid  and  harsh  realities  by  touches 
of  hmnoar.     Thus  for  instance  : — 

**  Marie !  I  lent  my  neighbour  my  mare 

to  fetch  homo  coals, 
Aad  he  her  drowned  into  the  quarry 

holes; 


And  I   ran  to  the   Cons  1st orie   for  to 

ploiizio  {('omjilain). 
And  ilicre  I  happened  among  a  greedy 

meinze  {comp'iniD  ; 
They  ^avn  me  lirat  oiie  thing  they  call 

(Jitt'uduin, 
"Within  eight  days  I  got  but  Li/lcU'tn- 

"Witliin  one  month  I  got  nd  Oj^ponen- 

diiin^ 
In  liiiif  ane  year  I  got  Intrrhtqurmhim  ; 
Ai\([  tlirn   i  got,  how  call    ye  it  ?  ad 

Jieplk'tinilani. 
But,  I  got  never  one  word  yet  imder- 

stand  liini ; 
And  then,  thoy  made  mo  cnijt  out  many 

placlds.f 
And  maiie  me  i^ay  for  four  and  twenty 

actis ; 
But,  or  tliov  came  half-way  to  Conchi- 

drndum. 
The  iiend  any  plack  was  left  for  to  de- 
fend him. 
Thus  tliey  postponed   me   two   years, 

Avitli  their  traine  (quih' tea). 
Then,  Jlodie  ad  octo,  told  me  come 


again. 


And   then    their  niiks   they    croaked 

wonder  iast. 
For  sentence  silver,  they  cryed  at  the 

last. 
Of    Prtinnnv'uijidumy    they    made    me 

wonder  faine ; 
But  I  got  never  my  gude  gray  meir 


agame. 


Still  more  disastrous  was  the  expe- 
rieuce  ot  "  Teniporalitie." 

**  I  wist  ane  man,  in  pursuing  ane  cow, 
Or  he  had  done,  ho  spendit  half  ane 

b'.w  '  {fold  of  cattle). 

Beneath  his  many  elegant  fic- 
tions, artful  metaphors,  mythologi- 
cal reti'ospections,  and  picturesque 
recitals  we  often  meet  with  images 
and  lines  full  of  the  deepest  ear- 
nestnei«a.  The  more  manly  and 
sober  feelings  of  the  poet  broke 
forth  in  many  of  his  light  and  fro- 
licsome verses.  His  earnestness 
was  generally  obser>'able  in  his 
addresses  to  the  King,  and  in  the 


*  A  fine  extorted  by  a  superior  on  the  death  of  his  tenant. 
f  A  Scots  coin  equal  to  the  third  of  an  English  penny. 
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mtny  references  to  the  King  of 
Terrors.  Few  men  laughed  so 
lieartily  or  jested  so  wittily  as  he 
did,  but  few  men's  earnestness  is  so 
genuine  and  so  touching  as  his. 
A  jester's  serious  remarks  are 
always  deeply  pathetic.  Around 
his  genius  keeps  earnestness  its 
court  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
sad  fancies,  which  quickly  drown 
the  laughter  evoked  by  his  loud  and 
riotous  jests.  He  recognized  an 
object  grander  than  tliat  of  being 
the  means  of  innocent  recreation  to 
the  Prince ;  he  presented  to  him 
many  phases  of  life  and  thought 
that  tended  to  improve  and  strength- 
en tht*  character  of  the  Prince,  and 
thereby  influence  the  character  and 
lives  of  the  Court  and  people.  The 
beautiful  line-— 

**  For  princes*  days  endure  but  as  uno 
dream." 

floats  down  to  us  over  waves  and 
waves  of  i>oor  verses  and  as  poor 
thoughts.  Right  nobly  he  points 
out  the  higher  life,  and  reminds 
him. — 

"  And  fittnllv  remember  thou  tntun  die. 
And  t»u J'it-ii^'  poAS  oflf  tliis  mortil  iu*a ;" 

tritely  but  l>eautifuliy  expressing 
the  last  event  of  all  in  the  i>Kl 
Doric, — 

*  But  all  maun  tkoit  uf  lait^T  iK .  tii 
tin*  hbuwen.  * 

Of  Uie  literature  of  that  time,  his 
desen-es  most  honourable  mention 
for  the  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
frequently  addrets«*d  hi«  king.  His 
solemn  and  sensible  remarks 
slipped  from  him  naturally,  with- 
out the  slit*htest  affectation :  an«i 
although  they  proved  of  little  n\ail, 
we  cannot  witlihotd  our  admiration 
for  those  words  of  manlv  coun«el 
which  he  occasionally  wrot^*.  and 
those  eainesty  solemn  figures  and 
ibniles  which  his  fancy  somrtimes 
•eatlered  among  the  O  It  is  a 


touching  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing picture  in  our  literature,  that  of 
the  King's  jester  castigating  with 
biting  words  of  satire  the  evil  ad- 
visers of  the  Court,  their  **  pleasant 
vices,"  and  presenting  solemn 
thoughts  to  his  Scottish  King, 
undemcatli  which  wc  observe  duti- 
ful remonstrance  in  vain  checking 
the  rushing,  impetuous  youthfal 
blood.  *' Never  had  king,**  says 
Professor  Morley,  ••  a  poet  friend 
who  preached  to  him  more  indc- 
fatigablv." 

l^yndsay  was  a  splendid  story- 
teller, and  fond  of  all  manner  of  old 
romances.  A  great  admirer  of 
whatever  he  could  find  in  the  form 
of  the  romance  of  ehi\*alry.  he  has 
given  us  in  his  poem  **  Squire  Mel- 
drum  **  one  of  the  most  spirited 
tales  in  Scottish  literature.  Well 
sustained  from  its  opening  lines  to 
its  close,  the  poet  fairly  carries  the 
modem  reader  along  with  him. 
The  clang  of  arms,  the  gorgeous 
iN^nutv  and  battle  cries  of  touma- 
ments,  Uie  escapades  with  bow  and 
spear,  iin*  nil  alternately  described 
in  po4>tic  manner,  as  also  are  lovers* 
meetinirs  and  lovers  themselves. 
The  descriptions  for  their  word- 
painting,  and  the  passion  for  ita 
force,  are  such  as  are  written  ht  a 
|K>et  who  delineated  what  he  mi 
a«*tuallv  seen  and  felt  witii  his  own 
heart.  .\  nimble,  racy  faocj  it 
observftblc  benenth  his  somewhat 
plain,  sententious  btyle.  Il  it 
fashionable  f -r  some  of  our  poets 
to  vers  fy  the  scenes  of  those  hy- 
gont*  <lays,  and  even  more  fashion- 
able for  (>ur  no%'elists  to  adopt  those 
times  and  eustomn  for  the  theme  of 
tlieir  crutlo  inia^inings.  but  in  no 
way  can  we  bettt-r  test  their  aucoese 
or  exhibit  their  failure  than  by  cod- 
traHting  them  with  any  old  writer 
such  as  Lvndsnv.  We  feel  hia 
sbt^rt,  beautiful  lines,  his  raey  yet 
mat  terof fact  delineations  of  old 
customs,  his  tn^phic,  pointed  de- 
scriptions of  the  battles  on  land  or 
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sea,  'With  armies  or  indlviJuals,  are 
ftll  as  real,  true,  vivid  as  an  old 
shield,  a  worn  targe,  or  a  chipped 
pike  are  real  remnants  of  that  time. 
No  modern  poet's  highly  artistic 
production  having  those  times  and 
manners  described,  however  poeti- 
cally, can  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  ntter  reaUty  and  downright  ti'uth- 
fulness.  Although  Lyndsay  s  poems 
do  not  reach  the  very  height  of  poetic 
imagination  and  beauty,  we  claim 
for  him — what  every  reader  will 
allow — a  considerable  ])Ower  of 
Tersification,  a  considerable  gift  of 
imagination,  and  even  depth  of  fine 
feeling.  His  imagination  is  of  the 
greatest,  and  is  exceedingly  fin- 
ished. Like  the  old  Scottish  poets, 
his  use  of  similes  was  very  small, 
and  the  colourings  he  gave  his  pic- 
tares  depended  almost  if  not  en- 
tirely upon  the  manner  in  which 
he  presented  them.  No  brilliant, 
gaudy  colours  did  he  use,  nor  any 
artifices ;  he  trusted  entirely  to 
homely  lights,  and  eschewed  every 
one  not  pertinent  to  tlie  close  con- 
secutiveness  of  his  tale.  Take  this 
picture  as  an  illustration  : — 

■*  In  till  his  lieai-t  there  grew  sic  ire 
Tliat  all  his  borfy  bnrut  in  fire ; 
And  swore  it  should  be  full  dear  sold 
If  he  might  iind  him  iu  tit  at  hold. 
He  and  his  men  did  them  address 
Right  ha.stily  in  their  huniess  ; 
Some  with  bow  aud  some  with  Kpear, 
And  he  hke  Mars,  the  (lod  of  weir. 
Come  to  the  Lady  aud  took  his  lief; 
And  she  cave  himhorri^ht  hand  glove, 
The  which  he  on  Ijis  h(.>hiict  bore, 
And  sflid,  Madam,  I  you  assure. 
That  woitliy  Lancelot  du  liaik 
I>id  neyer  more  for  his  Indies  sake, 
Nor  I  «hall  do,  or  ellis  dec, 
"Withont  tliat  ye  reveiij^ed  I)c. 
Then  in  her  arms  she  him  braist 
And  he  his  leave  did  take  iu  haste." 

The  tale  hreathes  the  high  valour 
of  romance,  and  is  told  in  most 
spirited,  inspiring  verse.  Wc  are 
uncertwn  which  the  most  to  com- 
mend^ the  i-ushing,  vigorous,  mar- 


tial story,  or  the  artistic  beauty  of 
its  verse  and  narrative.  The  best 
known  of  all  his  works  yet,  it  un- 
doubtedly is  his  mastei'piece,  and 
will  favourably  compare  with  Uie 
writings  of  some  of  our  old  English 
masters.  If  the  success  of  a  poem 
is  to  be  judged  from  the  complete- 
ness which  it  presents  of  the  poet^s 
aim,  assuredly  **  Squire  Meldrum  " 
will  stand  the  test,  for  herein  is  its 
greatest  excellence.  It  is  a  com- 
plete portrait,  which  catches  the 
reader  s  mind,  of  whom  he  wrote — 

*'  None  durst  come  near  him  hand  for 

hand. 
AVithiu  thcj  boundis  of  his  brand," 

and  that  he  was  as  able 

•'  As  ony  kuicht  of  the  Hound  Tabill." 

His  *'  Dream,"  which  was  his  first 
essay,  flows  on  lightly,  redolent 
with  the  fragrancies  of  nature.  His 
you  ill- hood  was  nearly  overblown, 
and  nearly  every  page  bears  evi- 
dence, from  the  profuse  gloritication 
of  visionary  worlds  and  spheres,  that 
it  was  ayouti.ful  poem.  His  descrip- 
tive and  satiric  powers  are  here 
discernible,  though  immature  and 
lacking  robust  strengtii ;  his  imagi- 
nation being  strong  and  wild ;  his 
fancy  as  full  of  freaks  as  a  girl  agi- 
tated by  the  delights  of  her  first  love. 
The  oi)oning  verses  addressed  to  the 
King,  touching  in  their  matter-of- 
fact  biniplicity  and  strong  manliness, 
are  perhaps  the  ha])picbt,  and  even 
the  most  poetic. 

A  biogra[)her  experiences  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  want  of  a  man's 
letters.  Private  letters  connect 
most  closely  together  the  man  and 
the  reader ;  tliey  take  the  place  of 
his  conversation.  And  no  letters  of 
Lyndsay 's  being  preserved,  the  man 
for  a  grout  part  has  slipped  from 
out  our  knowledge.  He  stands 
more  as  a  slim  figure  in  a  dim  out- 
line than  a  substantiah  easily  com- 
prehended personage.     And    here 
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liC  is  not  unlike  his  old  family  house. 
:  e  castellated  inauor-housc  of 
<  i  irl('t'»ii,  mere  ruins  of  its  olden 
oMtinMv,  -the  court  now  use'l  as 
jure' (  s  of  garden  jn'ound  for  fann 
•^^  rvaiits,  the  crumldini!  walls  now 
n^chil  in  protecting  the  cottages 
Jr.»in  the  sharp  east  wind;  moss- 
•^T'wn  window  sills  and  minous 
walls    only   remaining  as  evidence 


of  its  hygono  haronial  pretensions. 
But  although  with  the  coming  years 
these  niins  must  sooner  or  later  be 
levelled  with  the  earth  and  their 
existence  he  speedily  forgotten,  the 
life  and  poems  of  Sir  Davit!  Lyndsaj 
will  be  appreciated  whenevt-r  they 
are  read,  and  his  name  ever  held  io 
nffectionnt.*  remembrance. 


HAMLET. 


Mrni  h:  8  b'»en  written  both  in 
(i»  ri:  anv  and  En::laiH!  nn  thi?»aieta- 
|'li\>i«al  tragedy,  critics  being  as 
y4*t  iitinMc  to  exhaust  a  subject 
wliicb.  Tt  beauties  cif  thought,  ex- 
pn*".-:'  n,  and  feeling,  ««eins  like 
^^;rIi^•  r:.  Ii  mine,  «-ver  nntly  to  pro- 
\id<-  more  valuable  material  for  the 
inm^uation  The  crowds  that  flock 
to  Me  the  }t!ay  of  Hainlrt  when  the 
j^art  is  tender  taken  by  some  actor 
\Mirthy  to  attrrnpt  it,  prove  tliat, 
lutwithhtiriuint;  miHlithat  ha«  beru 
t!o::e  to  N.tia!"  I  he  motiern  ta^te  by 

• 

pr«*vitlii>:;  it  with  an  exaggerated  ex- 
ee>?*  ot  iiintal  excitement,  the  love 
liT  to  Lalun  niu-t  eter  remain  in- 
gra'iietl  in  the  It  art  of  man.  But 
!t  i^  T'.i  t  our  intention  to  do  mort* 
here  than  to  a*k  our  reader*  to  re- 
vis>>«ith  uf  !>' me  parts  of  this  play, 
ai»<!  ti»  end(*a%our  to  show  what  the 
re*ul:  «»t  a  careful  study  may  bring 
torth,  fitiding  in  the  mords  of  the 
pr^'t  l.imM'lf  many  solutions  of 
otbtrrtiM*  difficult  problem*.  To 
tlo  thit  we  %iill  begin  by  an  allusion 
Ion!  at  may  appear  to  man\  to  be 
b*^t  tri  ; .!. 


In  t!u»  fourth  scene  of  the  third 
act,  when  Ilatidct  has  described 
^ith  fiery  enerfrv  **  I !ie  counterfeit 
present  in  flit  of  two  brothers/'  the 
public  liB"*  been  ever  b-d  to  ex|H*ct 
the  (iho>i  to  appear  nrin«  d  caj.-a- 
pie ;  it  wc,  hi>wtver.  turn  to  the 
edition  of  10():>  v^o  t\u*\  given,  as  a 
stage  direction,**  the  Ghot»t  enters  in 
the  apparel  wcrn  by  hini  when  at 
borne;*'  that  i^,  the  u^ual  eovtuma 
we  should  ex|)ect  a  monarch  to  wear 
in  hit  palace,  :i^  distinct  iroin  tb« 
armour  he  nn^dit  be  suj'|H%!»>ed  to 
<li>n  when  about  to  marshal  hit 
troop!*.  Though  this  m;iy  appear 
uiiinnH»rtant,  Mt,  when  wecon.Md«r 
the  circuiiii^taLce'',  as  a  dramatic 
conception  it  is  j>erfect.  lie  ap» 
pears  once  more  to  his  son,  pal«, 
and  with  all  the  evidences  of  dtath, 
•how ins  the  tratH*s  of  the  sufTeriiig, 
nienta!,  mora',  and  physical,  which 
he  is  not  periniited  to  Jiaclose  ;  but 
}el  he  appears  in  the  garb  in  whidi 
many  a  tune  he  baa  be<*n  aci^o— 
a  garb  familiar  to  the  n^>ora — and 
bin  nrptaianci*  in  the  mm  rt'  terri* 
I!-*    It  i'ju-e    ;l    cu:uc3    loiue    with 
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givfttcr  force  to  the  liorror-strickon 
Hamlet.  It  is  quite  natural  to  ex- 
pect him  to  pace  up  and  dowu 
t!ie  battlementd  "  armed  at  ])()int," 
givin;^  uh  the  idea  that,  thouj^h 
«iea.'J,  he  vi't  watches  f)vi»r  all  that  is 
dear  to  liiin  ;  tlie  phicc,  with  its 
i«urroiindint»?,  its  sentries,  and  tur- 
rets, iorins  a  suitable  baeU^jjiound  to 
this  martial  iii^ure  which  appears, 
"and  with  solemn  march  p^oes  slow 
and  St  at  civ  "  before  the  evea  of  the 
terrilied  oilicers  on  duty. 

J^|^  in  tlie  apartment  in  whicli 
the  (2'»i'pn   has  chosen  to  meet  her 
son — an  apartment  endeared  to  all 
three  by  niemoriea  of  past  joys — 
the  armour  has  no  longer  the  terrors, 
iiolonj^er  the  same  im|)ort  or  mean- 
inij ;  rather  do  we  prefer  to  see  the 
King  enterinp^,  as  Hamlet  had  seen 
him  many  a  lime,  in  a  dress  more 
littini;  the  occasion.     But   yet,  as 
Gc)etlu»  expresses  it,  how  much  more 
dread,  familiar,  tcrribh*,  does  he  ap- 
i^ear  (liiendicher,  hiiuslicher,  furcht- 
barer)  as  he  paces  up  and  down,  un- 
armed, and   having  the  same  as[)ect 
that    he    was    wont  to    have  when 
entering  his  Q'leen's  chamber,  testi- 
lyiiig  in  the  most  pitiable  manner  to 
treachery  practised  upon  him  ;  for, 
indeed,  that  dress  was  the  same  he 
had    %vorn    when,    as     he    himself 
describes  the  deedy — 

"  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custimi  hIwuvs  in  the  afternoon, 
Jjyon  my  secure  liour  thy  uncle  stole, 
AVitii  juice    of  cursed  hebcuon   in  a 

vial. 
And  in   the  porches  of  mine  car  did 

j»onr 
The  loperous  distilmcnt ;  " 

— the  dre>8  in  which,  perhaps,  he 
'raa  found  dead,  and  which  there- 
fore would  aid  in  brinj'iny:  back 
to  Hamlet's  recollection,  with  re- 
doubled force,  the  terrible  moments 
of  nn^nisii  undergone. 

Another  idea  can  but  strike  an 
attentive  reader — an  idea  which 
eouveys   the  impression    that  the 


niiiul  of  the  author  was  thornuorhlv 
imbued  with  the  power  <if  th«»  mys- 
terious *'  fell   sergeant,"  J)eath.      If 
we  but  run  over  tiic  naejCM  i«f  the 
personages   broiighl    bolbre    us  wo 
no    longer    wuutler     at    the    word 
*' havoek  "  as   used  by  rouliiibras, 
Tiie    Ghost    has   relalcil   to  us  the 
nu'lancholv  events  of  his  own  di'ath  ; 
niajesly  having   to  sueeuiiih   before 
the  higlier    power.      l\)U)iiiiis,    the 
aged  man,  is  arrested  in  his  attempt 
at    carrying    (uit  tiu»    raliier  mean 
part  of  eaves(lropf)er   l)y  a    violent 
and  sudden  end.   Oj)lulia,  the  young 
and    beauliful    maiden,    losi*s    her 
mind  and  dies.    J.aertes,  in  tlu;  full 
ilush  and  vigour  of  his  youth,  meets 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  one  whom 
he  intendeil  to  slay,  and  who  him- 
self, vet  vouuij,  is   arre>ted    in   his 
career  ere   he  can  disclose  the  mo- 
tives of  his  actions,     t'laudius,  the 
King  and    nuirderer,  dies,    having 
vet  another  crime  on  his  conscience, 
the  poisoning  of   his   Queen.     The 
ambassador  comes  froui  England  to 
announce   at    this    monient    **  that 
Hosencrantz  and   Guildenstern  are 
dead.**       We    are    yet    carried    on 
further  in   our  ideas  of  tiie  terrors 
that   follow,   in    their   niental   and 
moral   aspect,   by   the    (Jhoat,  who 
tells  us — 

*'  I  could  a  tule  unfold,  whose  lightest 

AVouMJiiirmw  up  thy  soul;  frei'ze  thy 

young  blood, 
Make  thv  two    eves,  like    stars,  start 

from  their  spheres : 
Thykn<ittodund  condnned locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on 

cud, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpeu- 

tine, 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  bo 
To  cars  of  tlcsh  and  blood." 

The  jesting  of  the  grave-digger  at 
his  work,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
llamlet  when  holdmg  in  his  hand 
the  skull  of  the  jester,  Yorick, 
have  a  more  terrible  significance 
than  strikes  the  casual  reader: — 
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•*  Here  Imnfj  tlio«^  H[>i  tlmt  1  hmvo 
kissed  I  kiii»w  not  how  uft.  Wliere  bo 
your  pbeH  now?  your  puuMs?  }our 
iionj!»  ?  your  flafchm  of  merriment,  tlmt 
werv  wont  to  •«'t  the  tabic  (»n  a  roar? 
Not  <ino  now,  to  uwx'k  your  own  prin- 
ninj:  ?  quite  rlinpfiiUm  ?  Now  j;it  >ou 
ill  my  htily*  chamber,  and  U'W  hor.  h't 
hir  I'liint'un  inch  t}iirk,  ti*  thin  favour 
Hho  mu»t  come  ;  mukv  her  hiu^h  at 
that." 

In  thcj»e  wonN  wi»  have  pictured 
befon'  us  tho  natural  vt  n^quenceg 
of  denth.  lloldinj:  that  *kull,  with 
\iB  lower  jaw  dropping  in  a 
hideous  urin,  Hauilct  recalls  the 
Mn  o  action  made  by  Yorick  when, 
as  **:i  fellow  «)f  infinite  je*t,  of 
mo?t  excellent  fancy,"  he  **  i^et 
the  table  on  a  roar."  And  if  we 
would  yet  carry  on,  thouf^h,  pt»r- 
hap?,  by  mere  creation  of  the  brain, 
we  have  a  terrible  viotif  in  the 
Mrupijle  within  the  prave.  Tlie 
wniden  laid  within  the  j:round,  now 
freed  from  all  her  cares,  lies  in 
quiet  n*|>ose — a  re*t  which  cannot 
be  broken — and  above  her  wrestle, 
in  furious  ra^e,  two  men  who  loved 
her  as  brother  and  lover.  Shak- 
a(  ean*  was  ever  prand ;  his  mind, 
ever  fertile  in  resouret»s,  pictured 
grand  !»cenes  and  grand  effects ;  but, 
perhan*.  none  gmnder  than  his 
terrible  imajjery  of  death,  with  its 
torn.ent!*.  its  pains,  decav,  nnd  yet 
its  quiet  when  all  annind  stru<;i:Ie, 
mourn,  and  weep  ;  the  eyes  now 
abut  open  no  loupr;  the  heart 
beats  not  for  love,  nor  aches  thnuigh 
iom.w. 

Crit'cs,  in  their  endeav<»ur»  to 
elucidate  the  motives  which  c<»ui- 
pelletl  Handet  t«»  ailopt  the  course 
which  he  pursued,  as  mdl  as  to  find 
some  iiiteqiretaiion  fi»r  the  entire 
play  n*  n*pres«nted.  have  often  so 
explained  awar  the  difliculties,  that 
the  puule<l  reader  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ^haksp«'a^e  roust  be 
vroog«  and  the  critic  right  ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  Shakspean(»  ne\«r 
meant  what  he  said,  and,  if  he  did, 


ought  to  feel  Tcry  much  obliged  at 
the  learning  he  has  called  out.  and 
the  grand  •*  twaddle'*  with  which 
many  have  wasto<l  their  foolscap. 
Westminster  Abbey  will  sunive  for 
generations;  of  the  guides  who 
have  taken  visitors  round  many  are 
dead,  and  all  are  forgotten.  The 
writer,  therefore,  does  not  claim 
here  to  do  more  than  to  at*k  thoMj 
who  love  the  great  poet  ft>r  what  In* 
has  bequeathed  to  accompany  him 
onco  more  in  a  study  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Hamlet. 

**  Shakspeare  wished  to  depict 
the  influence  of  an  important  divJ 
to  be  performed  by  a  mind  nt»t 
sufficient  I V  powerful  (Shaksp^mre 
babe  schildern  woUen :  eine  grof»se 
That  anf  eine  Seele  gelegt,  die  dcr 
That  niclit  gewachsi^n  ist)  ;  "  thus 
Goetheexprehsej*  himself  in**  Wilheni 
Meister.**  **Tlie  impossible  is  re- 
quired from  him — not  what  is  im- 
i>o:*t*ible  in  itself,  but  that  which  is 
impossible  to  him."  His  naturt^ 
d<ies  ntit  possess  tiio  strength  which 
makes  heroes,  but  breaks  down 
under  a  burden  too  heavy  for  his 
highly  sensitive  nature. 

Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  sees 
in  him  a  type  of  moral  weakness 
(Die  Schwiifhe  seines  Willcos  aei 
otfenbar).  Hamlet  ha«  a  natural 
inclination  for  crooked  uays  (er 
hnt  einen  iiaturlu-iicn  Hang  daxu» 
krumme  Wege  :u  ueiin).and  in  hia 
rr|>eated  solihquies  scvs  but  a  chak 
for  (*o;>cea)ing  hi;*  natural  weakness 
of  character ;  he    pas-es   Irom   ex- 

1)n*!«!»ions  of  the  mo!»t  deep  religious 
»eli«-f  to  (;runil>!ing^  of  the  most 
atheir^tic  character;  he  believes  in 
the  {:h4».4t  of  his  father  when  he 
sees  it.  and  it  becomes  to  him  a  de- 
ct*ption  the  monieht  it  has  faded 
at^ay  ;  aiid  Schlegel  adds  the  rather 
se^t-re  criticism  that  the  poet  haa 
ct>mpU*tely  lost  him^df  in  the  labj- 
rinths  of  thought,  labyrinths  which 
have  neither  end  nor  beginniog. 
(Der  Dichter  \erliert  sich  mit  ibm 
iu  den    Irrgiirgen  des   Gedankeua 
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worin  man  weder  Ende  nocli 
Anfang  findet.) 

The  ideas  of  GTervinus  have  been 
lately  reproduced  in  a  translation, 
to  which  we  would  refer  those 
of  our  readers  interested  in  this 
•abject,  taking,  however,  the  liberty 
of  stating  that,  in  spite  of  his  great 
reputation,  we  can  only  consider 
Gtervinus  in  the  light  of  a  "  guide," 
and  not  infallible;  the  political 
theory  which  he  considers  foremost 
being  a  thoroughly  German  idea. 

According  to  Kreissig,  Hamlet 
lacks  will  and  strength  to  deter- 
mine, though  he  has  courage  and 
insight.  Instead  of  his  sword  he 
draws  out  his  tables  ;  instead  of  call- 
ing out  "  Death  to  the  murderer  !  '* 
he  writes  down  *'  Remember  me  ;  " 
and,  in  fact,  we  can  distinctly  affirm 
from  Herr  Kreissig's  criticism  that 
he  would  never  have  written  such  a 
play.  The  Ghost  would  have  been 
immediately  avenged  without  ex- 
pressions of  thought  or  sentiment, 
and  the  murder  of  Claudius  would 
ha?e  compensated  Hamlet  for  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  of  having  been 
deprived  for  four  months  of  the 
throne.  It  is  evidently  not  consi- 
dered worth  while  by  this  critic  to 
remember  that  this  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  act  of  jealous 
revenge,  and  that  the  morale  of 
the  play,  which  constitutes  its  strong 

Sointy  the  building  up  of  the  evi- 
ence  of  Claudius'  guilt,  which 
shines  out  clearly  to  nil  the  specta- 
tors at  his  death,  would  thus  have 
been  lost. 

"Wliat  is  the  task  imposed  on 
Hamlet  ?  First,  to  avenge  the 
"foul  and  most  unnatural  murder" 
of  bis  father ;  and,  secondly,  to 
punish  Claudius  for  an  adulterous 
connection  with  the  Queen  previous 
to  the  murder.  If  we  look  closely 
into  this  disagreeable  subject,  we 
will  find  that  the  Ghost  has  always 

S resent    before    him    the     injury 
one  to  his  honour  during  his  life- 


time, and  that  even  after  death  the 
sense  of  this  injury  is  ever  promi- 
nent.    As  proofs,  we  may  adduce, — 

■ 

"Ay,  that  incestaons,  that  adulterate 
beast, 

With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  witli  traitor- 
ous gifts, 

(0  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the 
power 

So  to  seduce  ! )  won  to  his  shameful  lust 

The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous 
queen." 

And  again,  lower  down  in  the  same 
speech : — 

'*  But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  the  shape 

of  heaven ; 
So  lust,  though  to    a    radiant  angel 

link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage." 

And  the  last  lines  of  his  address  to 
Hamlet  testify  to  the  existence  of 
his  love  for  the  Queen  being  yet 
foremost  in  his  heart : — 

*'  If  Uiou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it 

not; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  bo 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest, 
But  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  tliy  soul 

contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught;  leave  her 

to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom 

lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her." 

From  the  short  notices  given  ua 
of  the  Queen,  we  can  but  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  hers  was  a  mere 
sensuous,  weak  character,  wanting 
but  the  outward  expressions  of  love 
with  which  to  satisfy  her  lust. 
Hamlet  speaks  thus : — 

"  Must  I  remember  ?   why,  she  would 

hang  on  him 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :    And  yet  within  a 

month 
Let  me  not   ihink  on*t;   Frailty,  thy 

name  is  woman! — 
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A  lit!]"  month  ;  oc  i  ro  iho.^^  sl».)c^  were 

oil 

Willi    wlij.-h    sIjo    fi»lI)wM    lay    po.)r 

fnMi«T\  b'xly, 
I.iki-  Ni'»I»-,  nil  Uar^; — -vhy  nIk*.  even 

sh'*. — 
fO  (ioT    a  lM^a>t,  that  wanU  iliHcour-»e 

of  r»'«son 
Waul  I  lmv««  iiiotmiM  lon:;erJ  marriei 

witli  my  unclp. 
My  fa:!j' Trt  brulhor  ;  but  no  more  like 

mv  father. 
Thun  I  lu  Hercules." 

Tiiin  j*oliUH|uy,  which  Roems  to  be 
A  fort»'«liml<mini»  of  a  thou;;ht  to  be 
oontir.iud  later  by  the  Ghont,  we 
may  consider  a<  bfiu^  a  prepara- 
tion for  what  i«  to  bo  di»clo!H»d. 
Ttie  mind  of  Hanilct  i«  filled  with 
A  prt*:«eiitimeQt ;  his  father*fi  spirit 
hovers  round  him ;  the  marriap* 
which  ii  now  to  him  **  incestuous  " 
he  ha*  yet  to  learn  has  been  pn»- 
ct*ded  by  the  greater  crimes  of 
adultery  and  murder.  Thus,  boinf; 
ill  this  mood,  "iPijer  conle  in^enti- 
buH  ctiri-*/'  he  prfpari*s  himself  un- 
wittingly for  the  mcelinj;  which  is 
iit>on  to  follow.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  uTiknowQ  danger  surrounding 
Hamlet,  whow  thoughts  recur  to 
the  subject  of  suicide — 

*'  Or  tliat  the  KTcrlsiitinjr  lui  I  not  fix'd 
His  cauoQ  gminst  si^lf  ^ughter/* 

expres'ios  a  deep  misery— a  mental 
suffering  which  it  is  bar  I  to  over- 
come ;  :t  is  not  the  di*ath  of  hit 
father,  nor  his  oiau  exclusion  from 
the  throne,  but  the  incestuous 
marriage  of  his  mother,  which  has 
t-Ast  the  diHfp  gloom  over  his  mind  ; 
and  he  already  b^'comes  conscious 
that  something  will  be  required  of 
him  ;  his**  prophetic  sjul ''acknow. 
ledges  that  there  horeri  around 
him  A  spirit.  Sliakspeare,  iu  pre- 
pAnog  thus  his  own  sketch  of  the 
t  girea  iia  a  clue  of  what 
ed  to  bring  before  his 
I  the   moral   letaon   to  be 

—  tha   ttniggltng   of    good 


a'lainst  evil.  It  U  not  madnes-^, 
n>r  weakness,  but  a  strong  sonno 
of  c.)n8ciiMice  and  duty,  which 
guides  Hamlet  on  through  the  play. 
He  knows  his  own  mental  power, 
for,  instead  of  llyini;  to  his  sword 
for  revenge,  he  cv)n^iders,  with  an 
almost  uiinaturul  though  judicial 
calmne^8,  how  fur  he  can  trust  that 
spirit  which  has  appeared  ;  and,  re- 
pudiating ail  charges  of  cowardice, 
ne  calls  to  action  his  mental  powers 
iu  the  short  senteuce,  **  About,  mj 
brain  !  "  He  will  not  use  violence 
till  he  is  hulistied ;  and,  remember- 
ing the  eiTects  \%hich  have  occurred 
through  the  skilful  representation 
of  a  pUy,  determines  to  make  the 
King  prove  his  own  guilt  by  his  own 
actious : — 

*•  .  .  .  The  play's  the  tiling 
Wherein  Til  cat«*h  tliecuascieuce  of  tha 

mg. 

The  feigned  madnefs  haa  been 
considered  by  some  to  have  turned 
into  a  monomania,  produced  by  in* 
tense  mental  su tiering ;  and,  if  wo 
look  into  the  almost  trivoloua  ex- 
pressions applied  to  the  Qhoat  bj 
Hamlet— to  the  Ghost  of  whAt  ha 
now  knows  to  be  his  own  father — 
we  muft  set*  here  another  intended 
Aid.  Calling  on  ILiratio  and  Mai^ 
cellus  to  swear,  he  hears  from  what* 
ever  place  he  moves  the  Toice  itauiog 
in  solemn  warning  from  the  ground 
beneath,  callitig  un  them  aIao  to 
'*  Swear.**  At  first  he  starU  And 
jests  in  a  hysterical  manner,  deroid 
of  hcnse  or  feeling ;  his  nerreAy 
braceti  up  for  the  previous  en- 
counter, are  now  so  unstrung  that 
he  is  not  himself.  **  True- penny  •* 
and  *'  i  M  J  .Mole  '*  are  applied  aa  epi* 
thets  to  one  whom  h*«  has  just  sworn 
to  revengt* ;  butat  the  last  it  suddenlj 
comes  over  him  that  now  he  ia  HO 
longer  his  own  master,  but  ia  A  tool 
for  revenge,  and  he  breaks  dovn 
suddenly ;  and.  with  a  pitjing 
Aorrow,  Accompanied,  perhaps,  with 
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tome  sense  of  fear,  we  Ijcar  the 
words,  "Eest,  rest,  perturbed  spi- 
rit !  " — the  spirit  which  is  now 
round  him, hovering  about  him,  and 
in  whose  hands  he  now  feels  himself 
to  be: — 

"The  time  is  out  of  joint  ;—0  cursed 

spite! 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right ! " 

To  him  the  man  of  literary  at- 
tainments, whose  mind,  perhaps, 
more  thirsted  for  the  quiet  excite- 
ment of  strui^gling  with  other 
minds,  this  enforced  action  appears 
to  be  too  much  ;  and  yet  he  must 
about  with  it — he  has  sworn,  and 
will  carry  it  through.  Tliere  is  also 
a  deep  religious  feeling  running  all 
through  the  character,  not  unmixed 
with  the  taint  of  the  superstitions 
rife  in  Skakspeare's  age,  though — 

••  And  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pray," 

shows  the  strong  force  of  the  habit 
of  his  mind. 

The  conduct  of  Ophelia  towards 
Hamlet  is  in  some  degree  inex- 
plicable. Much  has  been  written 
about  Ophelia,  and  much  maudlin 
sentiment  wasted  over  her  character. 
During  the  last  season  many  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  watching  Mr. 
Irring's  interpretation  of  Hamlet 
must  have  been  struck  with  the 
ntter  "  vapidness  '*  and  utter  want 
of  force,  mental  or  moral,  in  the 
rdle  played  by  Miss  Bateman,  who, 
however,  could  not  be  considered  in 
anyway  equal  to  the  part.  English 
writers,  artists,  and  poets  have  been 
so  carried  away  by  their  own  ideal 
as  not  to  have  ])erha})3  studied 
Shakspeare's  original  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  Goethe,  who,  full  of 
romantic,  poetical,  and  chivalrous, 
though  perhaps  selfish,  love  for 
women,  has  exarnineil  the  part  or 
Ophelia  with  an  aeumeii  worthy  of 
his  great  mind,  thcr.;:!i  th.oroughly 


contrary  to  the  preconceived  Eng- 
lish notions.  But,  happily  for  ana- 
lytical criticism,  he  has  the  "  courage 
of  his  opinions,*'  and  expresses  his 
own  feelings  and  views.  Ophelia  is- 
to  him  a  character  finished  in  a  few 
strokes  by  the  master  s  pencil.  She 
is  a  being  ripe  and  full  of  sweet 
"  sensitivity  **  (Sinulichkeit)  —  a 
word  which  maybe  taken  in  both  its 
physical  and  inental  aspect.  She 
so  exhibits  lier  love  for  tlie  Prince 
that  both  her  brother  and  father 
warn  her  airainst  being  considered 
immodest.     Laertes  says, — 

"Fear  if,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear 
sister ; 

Aud  keep  within  the  roar  of  your  af- 
fection, 

Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 

The  chariest  miud  is  prodigal  enough 

If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the 
moon." 

And  Polonius,  after  a  characteristic 
speech, — 

"  From  this  lime, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden 

presence. 
Set  your  entreatmcnts  at  a  higher  rate , 
Than  a  command  to  parley." 

Goethe  adds,  with  poetic  license, 
in  allusion  to  the  songs  sung  by  her 
before  the  King  and  Queen,  **  Wio 
oft  mag  ssio  versucht  haben,  i^leich 
einer  unvorsichtigen  Wiirterin,  ihro 
Sinulichkeit  zur  Kuhe  zu  ningen 
mit  Liedchendie  sie  nur  mehr  wach 
halten  musste."  Anxiously  yet 
passionately  waiting  for  the  love 
which  is  not  returned,  she  sings  to 
herself  songs  which  must  have 
driven  away  sleep  ;  at  last,  wiicn  the 
mind  no  longer  controls  tlie  tongue, 
in  the  full  "  innocence  of  insanity  " 
(Unschuld  des  Wahnsinns),  when 
nature  will  assert  itself,  she  bursts 
forth  in  words  full  of  a  nn'aning 
which  she  has  l()ng  sn|>[»n*^>eil,  or, 
as  tlie  (jiennan  j)oi't  ( xpi-e.-isrs, 
revels    in    th.e   echo    of     lu  r   loved 
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though  lewd  soDgs  (und  in  der 
Unschuld  des  Wahnsinns  ergotzt  sie 
eich  vor  Konig  und  Konigjin  an 
dem  Nachklange  ihrer  geliebten 
iosen  Lieder).  The  above  are 
naturally  to  be  taken  but  as  bases 
on  the  which  we  may  found  our 
own  constructions,  and  among  the 
most  important  aids  given  to  us  of 
her  character,  we  have  the  deception 
wilfully  practised  by  her  on  the 
Prince,  whom  she  loves,  who 
bad  loved  her.  Hamlet,  when  see- 
ing her  holding  her  book  of  prayers 
in  her  hand,  .3ighs  forth, — 

*•  Nymph,  in  thy  oiisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd ;" 

a  sigh  which  comes  like  a  soft 
zephyr  after  the  outburst  of  passion 
contained  in  the  soliloquy  which 
precedes  it;  for  a  brief  space  the  old  ' 
influence  comes  over  him,  and  be- 
lieving her  to  be  in  the  moments  of 
prayer,  it  is  himself  that  he  exa- 
mines. "  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery," 
because  I  am  so  sinful  as  to  be 
utterly  unworthy  of  thy  love ;  I  am 
a  sinful  mau,  and  would  thus  have 
thee  protected  from  all  the  wiles  of 
this  world ;  dedicate  thyself  entirely 
to  God,  to  whom  thou  hast  been 
praying.  But,  saying  so,  he  looks 
round ;  for  a  moment  he  sees  the 
face  of  the  aged  Polonius  peering 
from  behind  the  arras,  and  the  full 
reaction  comes  upon  him.  Ophelia, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  father  loved  his 
mother,  would  betray  him  ;  his  mad 
wrath  bursts  forth  against  her  who 
would  delude  him  with  the  semblance 
of  prayer.  That  Hamlet  is  deeply 
affected  by  her  supposed  treachery 
is  evident  in  the  way  he  treats  her 
at  the  play.  He  throws  himself  at 
her  feet,  calls  her  ''metal  more 
attractive,"  and  jokes  in  a  manner 
devoid  of  courtesy,  wit,  or  feeling. 
Much  as  Hamlet  loves  Ophelia,  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  not  consider 
her  meatal  calibre  to  be  such  as  to 
permit  hiin  to  confide  to  her  the 


terrible  secret  he  now  knows. 
Horatio,  a  man  of  no  particular 
force  but  that  of  blunt  honesty, 
seems  gradually  to  take  the  place  of 
Ophelia  in  the  heart  of  Hamlet. 
This  suspicion  of  her  whom  he  loves 
is  not  curious  when  we  consider  as 
outsiders  the  position  and  character 
of  Polonius,  who  seems  to  be  so 
rooted  to  the  Court,  remaining  cour- 
tier under  either  king;  he  is  the 
first  to  call  for  lights,  and  hasten 
after  Claudius.  The  songs  to  which 
we  have  alluded  are  also  evidences 
to  us  that  Shakspeare  did  not  intend 
Ophelia  to  create  more  than  a 
secondary — rather  sentimental — ^in- 
terest. If  the  innocence  of  madness 
proves  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind, 
Ophelia  certainly  cannot  be  other* 
wise  considered  than  as  the  maiden 
counterpart  of  the  Queen.  She 
rushes  off  with  the  Court,  King,  and 
Queen,  leaving  Hamlet  alone  with 
Horatio,  though  she  must  have  felt 
by  his  manner  that  the  excitement 
was  not  natural.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  great  mind  and  heart  of 
Shakspeare  knew  not  the  intense 
joys  of  real  love,  and  we  cannot 
Delieve  that  Ophelia  could  ever  be 
intended  as  a  representative  of  his 
ideal  of  woman.  At  her  death 
Hamlet  forgets  all  but  ^his  pas^on 
for  her, — 

**  What  is  ho,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase 

of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'iing  stars,  and  makes 

them  stand 
Like  wonder -wounded  hearers  ?    This 

is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane." 

Furious  does  he  burst  forth  with  a 
declaration  of  his  love ;  but,  furious 
as  it  is,  we  cannot  look  upon  it  in 
more  than  the  light  of  fury,  passion 
ungratified : — 

"  Forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of 

love, 
Make  up  my  sum." 
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That  he  loved  her  is  as  evident  as 
that  her  character  was  totally  infe- 
rior to  his,  and  that  her  mind  was 
of  the  commonest  type  of  medio- 
crity. Perhaps,  in  thus  speaking  of 
one  whom  it  has  been  the  habit  to 
quote  as  among  the  fairest  charac- 
ters of  Shakspeare's  creation,  we 
may  hurt  the  sentimentality  with 
which  Ophelia  baa  ever  been  clothed ; 
but,  leaving  aside  such  a  question, 
we  cannot  but  feel  how  impossible 
it  is  to  view  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  as 
beings  equal  in  intellect  or  charac- 
ter. Brought  up  at  Court,  with 
8uch  a  father  as  Polonius,  whose 
highest  aim  is  to  remain  a  model 
courtier,  we  trace  in  the  sentiment 
which  induced  Ophelia  to  acquiesce 
in  her  father's  commands  the  force 
of  early  associations,  that  court  in- 
trigue which  looks  no  farther  than 
personal  ambition.  The  character 
of  Polonius  has  but  one  redeeming 
point, — in  spite  of  ihe  shrewd  re- 
marks he  is  ever  ready  to  make,  we 
cannot  admire  him,  the  redeeming 
point  being  his  affection  for  his 
children,  an  affection  fully  recipro- 
cated, and  forming  one  of  the  many 
hinges  on  which  turns  this  wonder- 
ful play.  In  all  that  is  said  or  done 
by  Polonius  there  appears  to  be  an 
utter  want  of  reality,  though  in 
many  cases  apparent  wisdom  and 
full  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
appears  "never  to  say  a  foolish 
thing,  yet  never  to  do  a  wise  one," 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  his  own 
pLT^oiial  welfare. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  remarks  on  this 
character,  looks  upon  Polonius  "  as 
a  perfect  character  of  its  kind ;  nor 
is  there  any  foundation  for  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  to 
the  consistency  of  this  part.  It  is 
said  that  he  acts  very  foolishly  and 
talks  very  sensibly.  There  is  no 
inconsistency  in  that.  Ai^nin,  that 
he  talks  very  wisely  at  one  time 
and  very  foolishly  at  another;  that 
his  advice  to  Laertes  is  verv  sensi- 
ble and  his  advice  to  the  King  and 


Queen  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet*8 
madness  very  ridiculous.  But  be 
gives  the  one  as  a  father,  and  is  sin- 
cere in  it ;  he  gives  the  other  as  a 
mere  courtier,  a  busy-body,  and  is 
accordingly  officious,  garrulous,  and 
impertinent.  In  short,  Shakspeare 
has  been  accused  of  inconsistency 
in  this  and  other  characters,  only 
because  he  has  kept  up  the  distinc- 
tion which  there  is  in  nature  be- 
tween the  understanding  and  moral 
habits  of  men,  between  the  absurd- 
ity of  their  ideas  and  the  absurdity 
of  their  motives.  Polonius  is  not  a 
fool,  but  he  makes  himself  appear 
one.  His  follies,  whether  in  his 
actions  or  speeches,  come  under  the 
head  of  impropriety  of  intentien." 
Maginn,  speaking  of  this  samecha- 
racter,  remarks :  **  The  ten  precepts 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  addressed  to  his 
son  Brobert,  on  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  the  apophthegms  of  Polo- 
nius are  based,  are  perhaps  equal 
in  shrewdness,  but  they  want  the 
pithiness  and  condensation  of  verse. 
His  Lordship's  ninth  precept  is  this: 
*  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life, 
credit,  or  estate ;  for  it  is  mere  folly 
for  a  man  to  enthral  himself  to  a 
friend  as  though,  occasion  being 
offered,  he  should  not  care  to  become 
thine  enemy.'  It  is  good  advice, 
but  how  much  better  done  by  Polo- 
nius,— 

"  *  This  above  all, — ^To  thine  own  self  be 

true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the 

day,   ^ 
Thoa  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 

man/  " 

Dr.  Johnson,  a  keen  critic  and  natu- 
rally selfish  man,  has  a  good  word 
for  one  whom  he  might  in  a  certain 
measure  consider  as  a  prototype  : — 
"  Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts  ; 
exercised  in  busii  stored  with 

observation  ;  confic      ;  in  his  kn'^— 
ledge;  proud  of  hi*  <     ""e" 
declining  into  < 
of  dotage  enc) 
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will  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
character  of  Poloniu?.*' 

These  three  criticisms,  excellent 
in  their  subtlety  of  condensation, 
point,  however,  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  Polonius'  characteF,  who 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  sui)ple-kneed  courtier,  ever  ready 
to  hide  behind  the  arras,  which  lin- 
ally  becomes  the  scene  of  his  death. 
Shiik8peare,great  in  epitaphs,  places 
tiie  following  sentences  in  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet: — 

"  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool, 

farewell ! 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better;  take  thy 

fortune : 
Thqu  find'st,  to  be  too  busy  is  some 

danger." 

And  again : — 

"  Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most 

grave. 
Who  was    in    life    a   foolish  prating 

knave." 

Such  the  father,  and  such  the  son 
Laertes,  in  whom  we  find  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  qualities  which  Poloniua 
popsessed,  a  courtier  bold  in  action, 
able  to  head  a  revolt  in  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  but,  not  able  to 
face  the  countenance  of  the  King, 
or  the  majesty  of  the  robes,  ready, 
at  the  King's  bidding — at  his  mere 
asking  and  hinting — to  poison  his 
sword  with  an  unction  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  certain  death.    In  lay- 
ing   thus   open  the  many  plague- 
spots  of  disease,  we  but  analyze  the 
play  as  it  has  come  to  us  direct 
from  Shakspeare,  we  do  not  attempt 
to  garnish  the  flower-beds  of    his 
thoughts   with    "compost."      The 
character  of  the  avenging  Laertes 
stands  out  in  strong  contradiction 
to  that  of  Hamlet;  it  is  the  manli- 
nei-8  of  the  world  opposed  to  the 
manliness   of   the   soul.     Another 
instrument  in   the    hands    of   the 
Kiug,  another  tool,  however,  sharp 


enough  to  wound  itself — ensnared  by 
that  basilisk  gaze  and  tempted  to 
his  fate,  Laertes  die:^,  as  did  the 
father  of  Hamlet, — 

*'  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my 

sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanol'd. 
No   reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my 

account 
With    all    my   imperfections    on    ray 

head." 

He  dies  justly  killed  by  his  own 
treachery  with  murder,  a  would-be 
revenge  on  his  conscience,  and  by 
the  wiles  of  the  King  we  have 
here  the  moral  death  following  the 
physical.  We  are  given  some  idea, 
through  the  violence  of  their 
various  deaths,  of  the  proper  read- 
ings of  the  characters  of  Poloniu3 
and  his  children.  Examine  them  how 
we  will,  treachery  seems  to  be  a 
predominating  feature  which  leads 
them  on  even  against  their  own 
better  inclinations.  The  dance  of 
death  is  moving  rapidly  forwards; 
three  of  the  principal  characters 
have  died,  the  news  of  the  execution 
of  Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstern, 
who  endeavoured  to  thrust  them- 
selves between  the  King  and 
Hamlet,  is  thus  excused  by  the 
great  poet  himself: — 

•*  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 

employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ;  their 

defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature 

comes 
Between  the   pass    and    fell  incensed 

points 
Of  mighty  opposites." 

We  have  one  more  character  to 
examine,  the  most  difficult,  because 
themost  repugnant  of  all — Claudius, 
the  King,  who,  next  to  Hamlet, 
seems  to  have  been  worked  out 
with  especial  care.  Here,  again, 
contscience  is  made  to  speak  with 
loud  tongue,  to  maintain  its  watch 
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even  orer  thia  **  smiling,  damned 
villain. *'  From  the  first  to  the  last, 
u-e  are  prepared  to  find  in  Claudius 
the  murderer,  coward,  and  yet  the 
ambitious  man,  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
to  attain  the  ends  he  wishes.  The 
murder  which  he  has  committed  he 
passes  OTer  with  a  smile,  and  yet 
we  can  but  feel  that  within  is 
raging  the  bitterness  of  the  know- 
ledge of  being  a  fratricide.  The 
cups  he  is  ever  quaffing,  and  his 
hope  to  lead  Hamlet,  by  the  aid  of 
Sosencrantz  and  Ouildenstern,  to 
adopt  a  life  of  licentiousness,  have 
in  them  a  deeper  motive  than 
would  at  first  strike  the  eye  ;  con- 
science must  be  appeased.  He 
knows  full  well  the  measure  of  his 
crime,  and  perhaps  the  finest  de- 
scription of  the  full  efifect  of  prayer 
upon  the  mind  of  one  who  Knows 
his  own  guilt  is  to  be  found  issuing 
from  his  lips : — 


**  Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong 

intent; 
And,  like  a  man   to  double  purpose 

bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first 

begin. 

And  both  neglect '    .    . 

May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the 

oflfence  ? 
In  the  cormpted  currents  of  this  world, 
Ofifence^s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by 

justice 
And  oft  'tis  seen   the    wicked  prize 

itself 
Buys  out   the  law:   but    'tis   not  so 

above. 
There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action 

lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves 

compell'd, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our 

faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.'* 


And  after  that  his  stubborn  knees 
have  bowed  in  a  prayer,  which  he 
feels  to  be  false,  in  an  excitement 


produced  by  the  feverishness  of  the 
moment : — 

**  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 

below. 
Words   without    thoughts    never    to 

heaven  go." 

The  only  moment  when  he  appears 
to  any  advantage  is  when  racing 
Laertes,  knowmg  that — 

"  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a 

king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it 

would, 
Acts  HtUe  of  his  will." 

In  Act  iv.  Scene  7,  he  excuses 
himself  to  Laertes  by  a  cunning 
piece  of  casuistry;  he  has  not 
found  it  possible  to  punish  Ham- 
let's conduct  towards  himself,  as 
his  love  for  Hamlet's  mother  is  so 
great  that  he  cannot  act  against 
her  will ;  another  reason  which  he 
also  gives — 

"  Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not 

Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender 
bear  him." 

He  fears  the  people,  he  knows  that 
suspicions  are  rife,  vague  rumours 
fill  the  air, — 


"  So  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud   a 

wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them.' 

But  a  terror  fills  him  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  Hamlet's  letter^  and  he  pre- 
pares to  accept  the  challenge  thrown 
down  to  him^  Laertes  must  slay 
Hamlet,  yet  the  death  must  appear 
accidental,  so  that — 

"  Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the 

practice. 
And  call  it  accident" 

The  duel  between  Laert  and 
Hamlet  is  the  physical       [u*    ^ 
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of  the  mental  combat  thai;  has  been 
taking  place  all  through  the  play 
between  GlaudiuB  and  Hamlet. 
Drawing  this  as  our  concluaion, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  conception^ 
by  the  clearness  of  thought  and 
deep  insight  into  character  evinced 
all  throuffh  this  work.  Claudius 
does  not  fear  that  Hamlet  will  at- 
tack him  secretly,  as  in  the  advice 
given  to  Laertes  he  thus  describes 
their  common  opponent : — 

*'  He,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  con* 

triving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,' with 

ease, 
Or  with  a  litUe  shuffling,  you   may 

choose 
A  sword  unbated,  and,  in  a  pass  of 

practioe, 
Bequite  him  for  yomr  father." 

Laertes  then  catches  at  the  idea ; 
and  his  mind  reverts  at  once  to  the 
poison,  as,  should  he  faD,  his  own 
treachery  will  be  evident  to  all,  his 
cbivalrr  will  be  ridiculed.  Hamlet 
must  (ue ;  the  accomplices  swear  it 
with  bated  hissing  breath.  The 
manly  apology  made  by  Hamlet  to 
Laertes  is  received  with  a  chill 
composure— 

"I  do  receive  yom*  offer'd  love  like 

love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it  ;** 


and,  saying  this,  changes  his  foil. 
The  circle  is  now  complete,  tiie 
struggle  soon  ends,  and  death,  with 
a  wide  sweep,  mows  down  all  be- 
fore it — the  Queen,  Laertes.  With 
a  shriek  of  horror  at  the  treachery 
practised  upon  him — 

"  The  point  eiivenom'd  too ! " 

— Hamlet  digs  the  sword  with  re- 
puted thrusts  into  the  body  of  the 
^ing,  and  himself  falls  dead  be- 
side his  mother's  corpse;  close  to 
the  body  of  the  King,  the  object  of 
all  his  hatred.    With  a  strength  of 


will  almost  incomprehensible  at 
first,  Hamlet  spared  Claudius 
when  kneeling,  waiting  for  some 
more  fit  opportunity  when  he  is 

"  About  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it, 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick 

at  heaven ; 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  damn*d,  and 

black 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes." 

And  thus,  with  murder  on  his  soul,. 
Claudius  dies. 

The  tendency  of  the  play  is  the 
strong    effect    of  a    consmentioua 
mind  governing    a   naturally   im> 
passioned    body.    The    many   at* 
tempts  at  proving  Hamlet  to  have 
been  insane,  or  even  monomaniac,, 
cannot  bear  against    judicial   ex* 
amination.    Every   attack  in  this 
duel  is  made  with  a  possible  re> 
covery.    The  brains  of  the  adver- 
saries are  at  full  play,  thrust  suc- 
ceeds thrust,  met  by  a  strong  guard ;. 
the  avenger,  powerful  in  his  pur- 
pose, has  yet  a  terrible  opponent^ 
powerful  in  his  guilt.    Several  in- 
stances occur  when  Hamlet  feela 
urged  on  to  suicide,  but  conscience 
warns    him  ae:ain8t  breaking  the 
canons  of  the  Eternal  Power ;  he  ia 
intended  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  an  avenging  Deity,  before 
whom  he  must  bow.    The  death 
which  he  might  inflict  upon  himself 
may  be  but  a  sleep,  a  dream— ho 
kuows  not  what  it  is — and 

"  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  ns 
alL" 

In  our  blind  vanity  we  feel  that  we 
would  dare  death,  out  that  we  aro 
withheld  by  a  Power  befcnre  whom 
all  must  bow : — 

"  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our 

ends, 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

In  Cymbeline   (Act  iii.  Scene  4) 
the  same  idea  is  conveyed  :-^ 
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<'  Against  self-slaiighter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand." 

lliiB  all  through  this  play  we  are 
•orroiinded  and  environed  by  death 
in  all  its  terrors,  in  all  its  forms, 
and  yet  with  the  peace  that  ac- 
oompanies  it.  Violence  has  raged 
terribly,  havoc  and  slaughter  have 
been  at  work,  the  actors  die,  but  ere 
their  eyes  are  closed  in  death,  life 
eomescHi  in  the  person  of  Eortinbras, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  troupe; 
death  has  had  its  victory,  life  comes 
once  again  to  assert  its  power. 

The  play  that  has  come  down  to 
OS  has  puzzled  many  through  its 
emendations.  That  this  particular 
tragedy  was  a  favourite  with  the 
great  master,  none  can  doubt  who 
reads  it  with  attentive  care.  We 
m^y  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few 
passages  from  the  play  as  it  is 
supposed  to  have  first  appeared  on 
the  stage,  leaving  to  our  readers  the 
task  of  drawing  their  own  conclu- 
•ions  whether  the  mind  of  Shak- 
•peare  can  be  supposed  to  have 
guided  the  ppn : — 

"To  be,  or  not  to  be.    I.  there's  the 

point 
To  die,  to  sleepe — is  that  all  ?    I,  all. 
No,  to  rieepe,  to  dreame.    I,  marry, 

then  it  goes. 
For  in  that  dreame  of  "deathe,  when 

wee  awake, 
And,   borne   before     an     everlasting 

Judge, 
From  wnence  no  traveller  returned, 
The  undiscovered  country,  at  whose 

sig^t 
The   happy  smile,  and   the  accors'd 

damn'd. 
Bnt  for  this,  the  joyfull  hope  of  this, 
Who'd  beare  the  scomes  and  flattery  of 

the  world, 
Scom'd    by  the  right  rich,  the  rich 

curssed  of  the  poore  ? 
The  widow  being  oppress'd,  the  orphan 

wrong'd, 
The   taste    of  hunger,  or   a  tirant  s 

raigne, 
And   thousand    more    calamities  be- 
sides; 


To  gmnt  and  sweate  under  this  weary 

life 
Whea  he  may  his  full  Quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin,  who  could  this 

indure 
But  for   a  hope  of  something   after 

death  P 
Which  pusles    the   braine  and   doth 

confound  the  sence, 
Which  make  us   rather  beare  those 

euilles  we  have 
Than  fiie  to  others  that  we  know  not 

of. 
I  that,0  this  conscience  makes  cowardes 

of  us  all. 
Lady,  in  thy  orizons  be  all  my  sinnes 

remembred." 

In  the  above  lines  we  have  the 
ideas  clothed  in  loose,  disjointed 
sentences,  such  as  might  have  been 

f sealed  forth  from  the  chest  of  some 
usty  actor  repeating  words  uncon- 
scious of  their  force.  Sbakspeare 
then  saw  the  beauty  hidden  under 
its  rough  garb,  and  polished  the 
diamond  for  our  use.  Many  would- 
be  detractors  have  quoted  parts  of 
this  edition  in  proof  of  their  argu- 
ments that  our  great  poet  sought 
from  mauy  sources  his  inspirations. 
Such  arguments  cannot,  however, 
be  listened  to  otherwise  than  with 
feelings  of  contempt,  being  about 
as  potent  as  would  be  a  compari- 
son of  the  Hamlet  of  Sbakspeare 
with  the  Amlethus  of  Saxo  Oram- 
maticus,  who  makes  his  hero  act  a 
part  befitting  a  clown  in  a  panto- 
mime. 

The  edition  of  1603  is  the  first 
known  to  us,  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing on  its  title-page:  "The  Tra- 
gicall  Historie  of  Hamlet  Prince 
of  Denmarke.  By  William  Shake- 
speare. As  it  hath  beene  diuerse 
times  acted  by  his  Highnesse  ser- 
vants in  the  Cittie  of  London:  as 
also  in  the  two  Yniversities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  else-where. 
At  London  printed  for  N.  L.  and 
John  Trundell,  1603."  Only  two 
copies  of  this  edition  are  in  exist- 
ence. The  text  of  the  play,  as  ii  ia 
now  read,  has  the  following  title : 
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"  The  Trnpicall  ]1»torie  of  Hamlet, 
Princi*  of  Denmarkt*.  Bv  ^Villi■Dl 
Sbaki^pearo.  Newly  imprinted  and 
to  aliiu)»t  a^aiiie  asi  it  wan,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  and  perfect  coppie. 
At  I^ondon,  printed  by  J.  K.  for 
N.  L.,  ami  are  to  be  sold  at  his  vhop 
under  Saint  Dunston'ii  Church  in 
Fleetstreet.  1601."  -  The  Tmpedie 
of  Ilnnilet,  Prince  of  Denmarke,**  is 
lo  be  found  in  the  folio  edition  of 
the  collected  dramas  of  Shakspearc, 
published  in  the  year  \{jrl\\* 

Coliier,  an  undoubted  nuthority 
and  valued  opinion,  considers  the 
edition  of  IGO:)  in  the  li^ht  of  an 
attempt  by  the  troupe  to  introvluce 
the  play  to  the  I'ublic,  and  that  the 
poet  iioiked  out  his  ideas  in  a  more 
full  and  df«t:iiled  manner  at  a  later 
period.  Knight  treats  it  as  a 
fraudulent  attempt  by  the  pub- 
lisherit  to  palm  off  an  inferior  Wt>rk  as 
a  f;euuiiie  success  fn»m  the  writer's 
pen.  Staunton  regards  this  edi- 
tion, Kith  all  its  erasures  and  emen- 
dations, to  be  the  work  of  Shak- 
spearc, written,  however,  at  ancarlv 
period  of  bis  dramatic  career,  ff 
we,  however,  examine  closely  the 

Eaasage  quoted  above  with  what 
as  come  down  to  us,  we  feel  in- 
clined rather  to  agree  with  Knight, 
refusing  to  admit  the  Justice  of  the 
publication  by  N.  L.  of  what  may 
oe  looked  upon  as  a  sketch  of  the 
great  drama  —  a  sketch  hastily 
tiDished,  without  the  beauties  of 
light  and  shade  in  which  the  poet 
revelled. 

Another  s*lent  iiitne^smar,  bow- 
•rer,  be  brought  forward  ss  e\  idenee 
—namely,  the  reL*i»ters  of  the 
ancient  guild  of  bo«>k  |<ublisherf.  in 
which  the  fcilluwiug  entry,  attached 
after  the  name  <>f  Jin:rii  Koberts, 
attracts  attnition,  '*  Ja:r.e«  Roberts: 
A  booke,  the  Iteienirt*  cf  Hamlett 
Prince  of  D<nmarke,  a%\X  vaH  late- 
lie  acted  bv  the  Ixird  l*i  amb<>rUvn 
Ills  sen  ante*."  Tiiis  entry  bears  as 
date  July  LM;,  lOrJ,  pruwng  that 
thu   p!sy    was  acted    previous   io 


the  date  imprinted  on  the  first 
edition.  We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, with  all  safety,  that  we  have  in 
the  first  edition  the  drama  sow 
printed,  but  which  had,  perkapa, 
Dcen  well  known  to  an  interested 
public,  in  which  we  find  to  be 
sketched  out  details  to  be  filled  in 
at  a  later  time,  and  that  X.  L. 
(Nicolas  Ling)  and  John  Trundell 
hastened  into  the  market,  addiug 
the  name  of  Shakspearr,  already 
favourably  known,  to  the  title-page. 

Lodge,  the  poet,  in  the  year  1506, 
caus«*s  a  devil  to  look  "  aa  pala  as 
the  vizard  of  the  ghost  who  cried 
so  miserably  at  the  theatre: 
Hamlet,  revenge.**  This  may  be 
cited  as  proof  that  such  a  character 
was  well  known  on  the  stage ;  but 
we  are  totally  unable  to  maintain, 
from  evidence  adduced,  whether  the 
author  of  the  play  was  Shakancare. 
or  whether  the  poet  worked  out 
and  filled  up  some  perbapa  ]>oor 
manuscript,  from  which  be  niraaelf 
recited,  together  with  Babbage, 
words  which  caught  bis  fancT,  and 
which  he  enriched  from  the  fulocas 
of  his  genius.  What  *niay  be  tba 
case  we  leave  to  be  decided  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  wade 
through  many  authoritiea,  and  coo* 
dude  with  a  short  account  of  tbe 
general  source  from  which  tbt 
character  waa  taken. 

The  story  of  Hamlet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  French  work  by  BaDe- 
forest  and  Boisteau:  Gent  **His* 
toirea  tragiques,  Paris,  15&4,**  vkick 
was  translated  into  Kngliali  and 
published  in  the  year  159G,  thoogk 
previous  to  this  date  many  P^rta 
bad  been  laid  before  the  public  aa 
the  **  Historic  of  Ilamblet."  Tbe 
French  editors  had,  howerer,  only 
compiled  their  account  from  that' 
of  the  Dane  Saio  Grammatioia, 
who,  in  a  certain  measure,  had  pr^ 
pareii  the  plot,  as  mav  bo  acea  fram 
the  headings  of  the  cbapterff,  which 
vie  apftend: — 

CuArraa  L    How    Uorrcadilo 
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and  Fengon  were  made  QoveDoura 
of  the  Province  of  Ditmarsc,  and 
Horvendile  married  Gerutb,  the 
dao^ter  to  Boderick,  chief  K 
of  i)enmark,  by  whom  he  had 
Hamblet :  and  how,  after  his  mar- 
riage, his  brother  Fengon  slew  him 
trayterouslj,  and  marrjed  his 
brother's  wife,  and  what  followed. 

Ghaptbb  II.  How  Hamblet 
counterfeited  the  mad  man,  to  es- 
cape the  tyrannic  of  his  uncle,  and 
how  he  was  tempted  by  a  woman 
(through  his  uncle's  procurement), 
who  thereby  thought  to  undermine 
the  Prince,  and  by  that  means  to 
find  out  whether  he  counterfeited 
madness  or  not ;  and  how  Hamblet 
would  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
consent  unto  her,  and  what  followed. 

CiiAFrBB  III.  How  Fengon, 
uncle  to  Hamblet,  a  second  time  to 
intrap  him  in  his  politick  mad- 
ness, caused  one  of  his  counsellors 
to  be  secretly  hidden  in  the 
Queene's  chamber  behind  the  arras, 
to  hear  what  speeches  passed  be- 
tween Hamblet  and  the  Queene,  and 
how  Hamblet  killed  him  and  escaped 
that  danger,  and  what  followed. 

Chaftbb  IV,  How  Fengon  the 
third  time  devised  to  send  Hamblet 
to  the  Kine  of  England  with  secret 
letters  to  have  him  put  to  death ; 
and  how  Hamblet,  when  his  compan- 
ions slept,  read  the  letters,  ana  in- 
stead of  them  counterfeited  others, 
willing  the  King  of  England  to  put 
the  two  messengers  to  death,  and 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  Hamblet, 
which  was  effected,  and  how 
Hamblet  escaped  out  of  England. 

Chapter  Y.  How  Hamblet,  hav- 
ing escaped  out  of  England,  arrived 
in  Denmarke  the  same  da^  that  the 
Danea  were  celebrating  his  funeral, 
•upposing  him  to  be  dead  in  Eng- 
lann,  and  how  he  revenged  his 
fiither's  death  upon  his  uncle  and 
the  rest  of  his  courtiers ;  and  what 
followed. 

According  to  Saxo  Gmmmaticus, 
Fengo     (Shakspeare's      Claudius) 


made  no  pretence  to   conceal  his 
guilt,  but  boasted  that  he  had  slain 
his  brother  for  his  ill-treatment  of 
Oerutha,   the    Queen.     Amlethus, 
after  his  father's  death,  assumed  im- 
becility, though  openly  avowing  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.     A  coun- 
sellor of  the  King's  arranged  to  be 
present  behind  a  curtain  at  an  in- 
terview  which    should  take  place 
between  Amlethus  and  his  mother, 
so  that,  should  the  Prince  drop  his 
feigned  madness,  sure  proof  might 
be  obtained.    Amlethus,  however, 
suspecting,  comes  into   the  room 
crowing,    flapping    his  arms,    and 
jumping  about,  and  thus  discover- 
ing the  hidden  counsellor,  slays  him 
on  the  spot.     It  is  but  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  entire  plot 
differs  greatly  from  the  play  now 
so   much  known  and  quoted,  the 
end  being  the  murder  of  Fengo  by 
Amlethus,  who  succeeds  him  on  the 
throne. 

More  might  be  added,  but  our 
readers  may  easily  from  the  facts 
above  mentioned  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
edition  of  1603.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  various  editions  and 
various  readings,  Shukspeare  will 
always  be  remembered,  perhaps, 
better  through  this  one  play  than 
through  any  other.  And  to  Ger- 
manv  we  owe,  indeed,  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  careful  study 
which  some  of  the  noblest  minds 
of  that  country  have  expended 
upon  this  play,  for  seeking  out 
hidden  beauties  and  truths,  for 
casting  aside  all  feelings  of  jealousy, 
and  entering  into  their  work  with 
ardent  admiration.  The  French 
people,  unable  to  understand  the 
master  genius  which  directed  the 
pen,  have  contented  themselves 
with  defacing  by  weak  emendations 
the  play  itself,  or,  represented  by 
Voltaire,  to  groan  out,  ''Nous  allona 
tomber  dans  I'outrd  et  le  gigantes- 
que,  adieu  lea  sentiments  du  cosor." 
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LAYS  OP  THE  SAINTLY. 

Bt  thb  Lostdov  HumiTi 

AcTBoft  or  **  So9Q§  or  Snrofn.AUTT/*  "  Pitrt  at  Lift,    Ice. 
No.  o. — St.  GisrzTiiTi. 

O,  Pakib  !  Paris !  when  thj  mukcd  UUt 

Fill  witli  the  rouog  And  gay,  the  (air  and  frail. 
To  revel  thru'  the  night  in  dariling  halla 

Where  virtue  certainlj  doth  not  prerail ; 
When  thousands  plaj-wards  on  the  Sabhath  flock. 

To  tee  the  laat  new  **  epicj  "  boufie  or  ballet. 
To  drink  in  Uer^'i^.  Offenbach,  Leeocq, 

And  chuckle  o'er  each  too-tngge«tiTa  aalljr; 
When  pert  ofcottes,  supreme  in  gilded  nee. 

Along  the  streets  tlieir  tinsel  splendoun  flaunt. 
And  all  that's  "  naughty  "  is  so  far  from  "  nice  " 

As  to  obtrude  in  every  public  haunt,-* 
Who  would  suppose  thou  host  for  patroness 

A  virgin  Saint  of  wondrous  holy  living  ? 
If  she  can  know  thee,  yet  protect  and  blest. 

Her  nature  mu.Ht  indeed  be  most  forgiving ! 


I. 

St.  Oenevi«*Te  was  nurturd  in  Nanterre, 

In  the  fifth  century ;  and  'neath  the  wing 
Of  great  St  Germain.  Bishop  of  Auscrre, 
Her  holy  growth  progn>ii!t*d  with  rapid  spring; 
The  ang«>U  uf  t)io  skies, 

ll4*joicing  in  Iut  tirtli, 
Then  in  did  recitj^u^e 

A  sister  come  un  earth ; 
And  so  they  made  a  rare 

**  F^te  extraordinaire  ;'* 
They  set  the  planets  whirling 

In  mazy  dance. 

All  over  France, 
Like  };irls  that  follow  Oirling  ; 

An^'rlio  li|;htt 

•  So  tiirv  writea) 
Jump  d  thro'  the  donds  quite  frisky. 

An  if  the  Deuce 

Hod  broken  hioee. 
And  tAen— too  much  whisky  ! 
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To  such  a  grand  debut, 
Her  after  life  was  true ; 

And  moek,  devout,  and  grave, 
And  fall  of  holy  fire 
And  spiritual  desire 

Was  sweet  yoong  Genevieve. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age 
The  maid  began  to  wage 

Her  war  with  sin ; 
And  training  hard  9Jid  fast 
(Especially  the  last), 

She  grew  quite  thin ; 
And  this  is  how  she  train'd. 
And  stamina  obtained 

Her  cause  to  win : 
On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  her  fare 

Its  narrow  range 

Would  never  change, 
Consisting  totally  of  praise  and  prayer ; 

On  Thursday  night 

A  banquet  slight 
Of  stalest  bread  and  beans  the  Saint  partook  of; 

To  quench  her  thirst, 

The  very  worst 
Of  water — stuff  none  else  could  bear  the  look  ot 

When  Sunday  came 

Twas  just  the  same  ; 
She  took  one  meal  so  spare  and  thrifty, 

Tho*  since  the  last 

Three  days  had  pass*d. 
Thus  lived  the  maid  from  fifteen  up  to  fifty. 


ni. 

No  wonder  by  such  deeds  our  Saint's  renown 
Soon  burst  the  limits  of  her  native  town. 
At  home  she  was  beset  with  sordid  cares, 
Her  mundane  modier  saw  that  her  affairs 
Domestic  suffered  from  the  girls  neglect. 
To  this  Gerontia  strongly  did  object, 
Forbade  her  going  to  church  six  times  a  week. 
And,  on  remonstrance,  slapp'd  her  on  the  cheek : 
Such  sacrilege  unpunish'd  could  not  go. 
That  slap  was  answered  by  a  harder  blow ; 
For  Dame  Gerontia  soon  was  stricken  blind. 
And  for  two  years  in  total  darkness  pined ; 
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Till  QenevieTe,  bj  pimjer,  her  sight  restored. 
Her  perenU  mw  they  oonld  no  more  afford 
To  thwart  a  child  lo  back'd  bj  Heaven*!  grace : 
They  let  her  a  monastic  life  embrace. 

IV. 

A  beldame  '*  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold," 

Stole  QencTieTe's  sandals,  so  holey  and  old. 

And  "  toted  them  home,'*  where  this  nanghty  old  soul 

Became  on  a  sndden  as  blind  as  a  mole ; 

Twas  fearfhl  to  witness  her  horror  and  fright* 

For  Uindnsu  at  best  is  a  terrible  ngkt ; 

She  took  np  the  shoes,  not  to  sell  or  to  '^  swop  ** 

With  traTelling  Jew  or  at  pawnbroker's  shop. 

But  back  to  the  owner,  and  own*d  to  the  theft. 

And  begg'd  for  the  sense  which  her  rengeance  had  reft. 

Kind  OenerieTe  nerer  snch  plea  conld  refuse  ■ ' 

*'  I'll  give  yon  your  sight  if  yon  U  give  me  my  Bhoea»'* 

And  added,  while  palling  one  on  with  a  strain, 

**  Mind,  don't  pal  yomrfoot  %m  it  this  way  again  I  *' 

V. 

So  &red  many  more  'gainst  the  Saint  who  transgresa'd. 

One  woman — no  doubt  by  the  demon  posssss'd— 

With  deep  curiosity  yentnred  to  pry 

Where,  doaely  conceal'd  from  homanity's  eye. 

The  maid  had  withdrawn  to  her  $ametmm  mmeUmttm, 

The  eyes  of  the  spy  felt  a  darlmeai  coma  o'er  *«m. 

And  not  till  her  Saintship  came  out  of  her  cell 

The  sinner  was  fr«ed  from  the  terrible  ^eD ; 

That  sanctified  hand  aeaice  her  forehead  bad  eroii'd 

Ere  came  in  perfection  the  sight  she  had  lost 

On  other  occasions  did  blindness  descend 

On  thoee  who  St  Oeneriere  chanced  to  oflend  ; 

Whilst  thoee,  we  snppoee,  who  most  pleased  her,  she  blest 

With  sharpness  of  rinon  beyond  all  the  rest 

VL 

Snccess  on  earth,  too  well  we  know, 

Arooseth  green-eyed  jealonaie ; 
**  Tho'  chaste  as  ice  and  pore  as  snow,** 

From  slander  none  are  wholly  free. 
Evil  with  good  its  war  wiU  wage 

And  till  the  Right  its  foe  ahall  qneU, 
Make  earth  the  DeriTs  aetiag-sUme, 

The  battlefield  of  heaien  and  hell; 
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So  GeneTieve,  so  good  and  pore, 

Was  even  branded  as  impostor, 
And  ere  she  made  her  footing  sure, 

What  pain  and  anguish  did  it  cost  her ! 
But  virtue  in  the  end  must  win. 

However  sinners  may  resist, 
Anon  the  maid  rejoiced  in 

The  love  of  every  pietist ; 
Pupils  were  placed  beneath  her  care. 

And  nuns  she  train'd  in  holy  ways, 
While  godly  people  everywhere 

Pronounced  her  name  with  reverent  praise  ; 
Far  nations  saw  with  great  content 

The  heavenly  radiance  that  did  fill  her, 
And  our  old  friend  Stylites  sent 

His  blessing— /70«tf(2  at  his  j9t^r. 


vn. 

The  virtues  of  St.  Genevieve, 

Her  power  and  fieune  among  the  French, 
So  made  the  Devil  fume  and  rave, 

He  long'd  her  holy  star  to  quench ; 
He  did  put  out  her  candle's  light. 

And  when  she  came,  the  church  was  dark ; 
She  touch 'd  the  wick,  which  soon  was  bright, 

Eelnmed  as  by  some  heavenly  spark, 
For  Genevieve  possess'd  the  gift 

Of  making  fire  by  touch  alone ; 
Such  privilege  conduced  to  thrift. 

For  May  and  Brjrant  were  unknown, 
Tho*  Lucifer,  calFd  otherwise  **  Old  Scratch, 
Burnt  freely,  yet  he  seldom  found  his  match. 


*t 


vni. 

The  Devil  he  sat  on  a  flask  of  oil, 

A  practical  joke  loved  he, 
And  deem'd  all  mortals  his  lawful  spoil; 

So  laugh*d  to  himself  in  glee. 
To  think  of  the  girl  who  carried  the  cruet ; 
"  O  wouldn't  she  drop  me  and  run  if  she  knew  it! 
For  he  wore  his  best  invisible  coat ; 
But  soon  he  altered  his  joytome  note — 
A  little  way  ofi"  from  his  moving  perch 
St  Genevieve  stood  at  the  door  of  her  church. 
And  Satan  trembled  in  every  limb. 
For  Genevieve's  eyes  weiejix*d  on  Mm. 


»• 
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*<  What  hast  thou  ?"  she  of  the  child  did  ask, 

"  Most  holy  abbess,  some  oil  in  a  flask.** 
Then  Genevieve  raised  her  saintlj  hand, 

The  bottle  in  pieces  smash'd, 
The  fluid  spilt  on  the  thirsty  sand, 

And  the  fiend  flew  off  abash*d ; 
Then  merely  by  words  the  potent  Saint 

Restored  the  vessel  whole, 
Befill'd  and  blest,  lest  the  evil  taint 

Might  peril  the  bearer's  soul ; 
(How  many  of  ns  unknowing  carry. 
How  few  can  behold,  and  resist.  Old  Hany  I) 
And  thus,  the  Evil  One's  game  to  spoO, 
St  G.,  with  opportune  blow,  struck  oil. 

IX. 

Wlien  in  her  honour  they  erected 

The  church  that  still  upholds  the  name 
Of  Genevieve,  an  unexpected 

Misfortune  on  the  builders  came — 
Their  liquor  fail'd.    What  could  they  do  ? 

For  labour  ever  is  athirst. 
And  in  such  daily  workers*  view 

Drought  is  of  evils  far  the  worst. 
They  came  to  HER;  she  pray'd  and  tapped 

A  huge  jar  with  her  fingers  fine. 
And  lo!  "  ane  merveillous  thynge  there  happ*d ;" 

The  vase  at  once  was  fiU'd  with  wine ! 
And  till  the  fane  was  rear'd  aloft. 

That  blessed  '*  tap"  was  never  out; 
The  workmen  drank  **  as  much  and  oft 

As  they  inclined.*'    I  greatly  doubt 
If  such  a  plan  would  prosper  here 

With  British  workmen  and  their  beer. 

X. 

But  'midst  her  many  miracles  of  mercy  and  c^  might 

The  saving  of  her  chosen  town  shines  out  with  brightest  light 

When  dreadful  Attila  the  Huii,  with  all  his  savage  dan. 

Who  call'd  himself  the  *'  Scourge  of  Qod**  and  was  the  scourge  of  man, 

Swoop'd  like  a  vulture  down  on  Chiul,  and  murder*d,  robb'd,  and  sack*d. 

Poor  Paris  very  naturally  fear'd  to  be  attacked. 

A  panic  seized  the  city,  and  its  burgesses  resolved. 

By  timely  fleeing,  to  avoid  the  ruin  thus  involved. 

But  earnestly  their  patroness  restrain*d  and  calm'd  their  fears, 

And  bade  them  soften  Heaven's  wrath  with  penitential  tears ; 

And  tho'  the  Devil  stirr'd  them  up  to  murmur  and  oppose, 

Aiid^ven  threaten  her  with  death,  she  triumph'd  o'er  all  foes  ; 
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Her  prayers  prevail'd,  the  city  'scaped  a  climax  so  distressful, 
"Whilst  in  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  the  Huns  were  AuiM-succesafiil : 
Altho'  their  numbers  seem'd  to  give  their  opponents  no  chance, 
The  Romans,  Franks^  and  Visigoths  expell'd  them  all  from  France; 
To  Genevieve,  'twas  very  plain,  this  miracle  was  owing. 
It  set  the  flower  of  her  fame  "  a-blowing  and  a-growing.'* 

XL 

Five  years  of  safety  pass'd,  and  then 

King  Merovee,  with  all  his  men, 

Long  down  before  Lutetia  sate, 

And  nought  could  now  avert  her  fate ; 

For  she  was  doom'd,  by  Heaven's  decree, 

The  world's  "  gay  capital "  to  be. 

So  Paris  feU,  but  Genevieve 

Still  like  an  angel  did  behave ; 

She  could  not  save  it  from  the  Franks, 

But  she  could  earn  a  nation*s  thanks 

And  blessings,  by  her  pious  deeds 

Of  ministration  to  their  needs. 

Fell  Famine,  with  its  grisly  touch, 

Soon  thinnd  the  population  much, 

So  off  she  started  up  the  Seine, 

Li  neighbouring  parts  to  gather  grain. 

And  here  a  miracle  befell 

Wliich  briefly  I  proceed  to  tell. 

XIL 

Beneath  the  stream  there  grew  a  tree 
{How  it  came  there  perplexeth  me). 
And  on  its  branches  gnarl'd  and  jagg'd, 
Unlucky  boats  were  often  **  snagg  d," 
And  all  their  passengers  and  freight 
Involved  in  one  destructive  fate. 
The  Saint,  whose  vessel  near'd  the  spot, 
Was  threaten'd  with  the  common  lot; 
Two  hideous  heads  of  giant  size 
Sudden  from  out  the  waves  did  rise. 
Such  Spirits  then  were  ttrong  in  water: 
These  in  their  clutches  nearly  caught  her, 
But  she,  defying  their  attacks, 
Pray'd  and  commanded  that  the  axe 
Should  to  the  tree's  foul  roots  be  laid. 
'Twas  done ;  the  monsters  fled  dismay*d, 
And  from  that  day  the  stream  was  clear ; 
Nor  did  the  spirits  re-appear. 
(P.S. — This  miracle,  as  same  maintain, 
Occur rd  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.) 
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xm. 

Boon  bftok  in  triumph  Oeneriere  was  borna. 
Bringing  •leven  boaU  well  eramm'd  with  com ; 
To  har  it  wai  eigojment  mott  intense 
This  food  to  ttnnring  miffereri  to  diqpenie  ; 
8he  eren  beked  the  breed  herself,  and  drew 
Some  ont  half-belred  to  feed  the  weaker  few 
(Under  the  rose) :  yet,  when  the  batch  was  finish'd 
Twas  fonnd  the  tale  of  loaves  was  nndiminish'd. 
One  other  wondrous  deed  will  I  detail. 
Then  haste  to  close,  for  space  begins  to 


XIV. 

Chilperie  'twas  rain  to  seek. 

For  none  knew  iriiere  to  find  him. 
From  Paris  gaj  he  had  sneak'd  awaj, 

And  shnt  the  gates  behind  him. 
That  king  had  doom'd  tfrelve  men  to  dis 

We  do  not  know  exactly  why — 
Bnt  France  had  then  a  full  supply 

Of  crime  and  immorality. 
The  monarch  had  preferred  to  leaTS, 
I^est  GenerieTe  (or  **  Jenny  VeeTS  *^ 
Shoold  come  and  beg  for  a  repriere. 

Averting  the  fetality. 
She  learnt  the  &ctt  and  qnickly  went. 
The  king's  design  lo  drcomTent, 
And  triomph  in  the  good  intent 

She  carried  out  to  tmstily. 
She  rsach'd  the  gate,  St  Martin  hight, 
Bnt  there  the  warder  impolite 
Her  plea  refosed,  still  kept  it  tight. 

And  growl'd  at  her  most  cmstily. 
Bat  soon  that  warder  changed  his  tone. 
When  wide  the  gate  was  open  thrown. 
And  on  seen  angels  laid  him  proos, 

And  made  him  bellow  lostily. 
With  mighty  helpers  soch  as  these. 
What  needed  she  the  aid  of  keys  ? 
St  OenerieTS  relsasifl  with  ease 

The  colprits  from  thrir  durance. 
And  then  she  sooght  and  found  the  king. 
And  managed  him  to  terms  lo  bring. 
And  gire  cooeeot  to  everything 

That  wrooght  their  livee*  iosnranee. 
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XV. 

No  saint  in  all  the  calendar 

Carried  her  healing  powers  so  far 

As  Genevieve,  tho'  no  degree 

She  held  of  surgeon  or  M.D. 

She  cured  the  blind,  as  we  have  told, 

And  ailments  half  a  lifetime  old. 

And  madness  nothing  could  witlistand, 

All  melted  'neath  her  gentle  hand. 

Those  "  shocks  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir  '* 

She  never  look'd  on  with  despair. 

A  child,  who  once  to  see  her  came. 

Was  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  and  lame, 

And  "  past  all  surgery/'  one  would  think, 

Yet  did  the  patroness  not  shrink 

From  such  a  case ;  her  prayers  were  heard. 

Her  sacred  oil  administer  d, 

And  soon  the  child  began  to  talk, 

To  hear,  and  see,  and  jump,  and  walk ; 

Nay.  Genevieve,  'tis  even  said, 

Could  raise  up  those  already  dead, 

As  instanced  by  a  child  who  fell 

With  fatal  force  into  a  well, 

But  whom  the  Saint's  all-healing  power 

Restored  to  life  in  half  an  hour. 


XVI 

The  virgin  Saint  was  now  grown  ratlier  pasted 

(Most  ladies  are  at  eighty- three  or  so). 
And  had  she  deign'd  to  stand  before  a  ylasi,  a 
Reflection  sad  tliat  glass  had  had  to  show ; 
For  beans  and  bread,  and  vigils,  tears,  and  fasting 

Are  apt  to  fail — if  beauty  be  their  goal, 
But  they  develop  what  is  far  more  lasting — 

A  starving  body  makes  a  fatted  loul. 
No  wonder  she  was  very  often  ailing. 

When  we  observe  how  all  her  life  she  cried ; 
Her  own  and  other  people's  sins  bewailing, 
It  seems  no  wonder  that  at  last  she  died. 
For  she  was  ever  prone  to  weep. 
And  weep  with  right  goodwill ; 
Awake,  she  cried  with  sadness  deep  ; 

Asleep,  she  sorrow'd  still: 
Her  chamber-floor  was  like  a  sea, 
Its  boards  her  tears  did  drench. 
She  was  a  second  Nfube 
Translated  into  French. 
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It  could  not  could  not  last. 

Such  anguish  unremitting. 
Her  sainted  spirit  paaa'd 

To  regions  more  befitting. 
She  died,  and  then — O  dear! 

Wliat  sorrow  was  created, 
The  town  went  mad  with  sheer 

Grief  unadulterated. 

XVII. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  grace  500 

Her  soul  from  clayey  tenement  was  sunder'd  ; 

Her  heavenly  passport  was  made  out  and  sign*d 

£rc  in  the  tomb  her  body  was  enshrined, 

But  miracles  began  almost  before 

Her  soul  had  time  to  knock  at  Peter's  door  ; 

Cured  were  the  mad  and  sick,  and  blind  and  lame. 

All  other  physic  quite  a  ''drug"  became. 

And  those  who  tried  the  panacea  were  fain 

To  own  that  noir  **  physicians  were  in  Tain." 

Tlie  wealth  upon  her  shrine  exceeds  belief, 

Tntil  it  was  '*  atmex'd  "  by  midnight  thief. 

rpon  the  tomb,  where  lies  tliis  best  of  women, 

Tis  said  there  shines  a  lamp  which  needs  no  trimming. 

And  fills  itself— precluding  care  and  cost — 

Witii  sacred  oil  which  notliing  can  exhaust. 
The  oil's,  too,  taen  for  healing',  yet  the  flame. 

Like  Pardee  fires,  keeps  buniiiig  on  the  same. 

^Yell  o'er  the  dui^t  may  miracles  be  rife. 

Of  one  who  did  such  wonders  nil  her  life. 

That  (firy  makcft  subtraction  from  their  sum 

**  A  CI1MS4  df  riJscRi  i»rLiTi  d^$  hommet  ;*' 

Wliich  candid  statement  proves  such  wonden  owe 

Much  to  the  kind  i>f  ^niI  on  which  they  grow. 

'Tis  certain,  tho'  Munchausen's  self  should  weave  them, 

AH  tales  are  true — /♦♦  rA<«#^  uhu  can  hclirri  th^m  ! 


So  now  vou've  learnt  the  life  and  deeds 

Of  CJenevi*  ve  the  good. 
Own  that  her  merit  far  exceeds 

M«>ftt  •^eints'  in  magnitude. 
lltr  ble^ik^d  memorv  all  should  hail 

With  metaphoric  laurel ; 
Thus,  reader.  I've  **  adoni'd  the  tale,** 

1  pr  y  thee,  •'  point  the  moral." 
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THE  ABOEIGINES  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


Thb  subjoined  documents  relate  to 
an  article  we  published  in  January 
last  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
Aborigines  of  South  Australia.  As 
we  have  no  desire  other  than  thatf 
aecurate  information  should  prevail 
on  the  subject,  we  consider  it  only 
right  to  publish  in  full  what  has 
been  o£5cially  forwarded  to  us : — 

"  OmoE  OF  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works, 

''Adelaide,  March  24,  1876. 
•'  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Honour- 
able J.  P.  Boucaat,  the  Premier  of 
South  Australia,  to  forward  you  a  copy 
of  a  report  which  he  has  obtained  from 
the  Sub-Protector  of  Aborigines  in  con- 
sequence of  an  article  which  he  read  in 
your  magazine  of  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary last. 

''I  also  forward  you  a  map  of  the 
colony  (attached  to  a  book  of  Mr. 
Boucaut's  speeches),  on  which  the 
various  aboriginal  reserves  are  marked 
in  pink,  and  the  various  depots  dotted 
in  blue. 

'*  I  am  instructed  to  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  find .  space  in  your 
magazine  for  some  slight  editorial  note 
«r  memorandum  qualifying  your  very 
unsatisfEUstory  account  of  our  aborigines 
and  our  efforts  on  their  behalf,  which 
scarcely  does  justice  to  our  people  or 
their  governments,  and  which,  appear- 
ing in  the  columns  of  so  influential  a 
publication,  is  calculated  to  injure  our 


character  for  justice  to  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

''  I  am  directed  to  forward  with  said 
map  two  or  three  other  books,  as  per 
margin,*  giving  information  concerning 
this  colony, 

"  And  remain 
**  Your  obedient  Servant, 
''  John  Mamn, 
"  Secretary. 

"P.S. — A  separate  plan,  showing 
aboriginal  reserves  and  depots  has 
been  prepared  in  the  Survey  Office, 
and  is  forwarded  herewith  in  lieu  of 
that  annexed  to  Premier's  speeches." 


"  Extract  from  Article  on  *  Aborigines 
of  South  Australia '  (vide  Dublin 
University  Magazine  for  Januaryy 
1876). 

*' '  The  efforts  of  civilization  and  mis- 
sionary enterprise  amongst  these  luck- 
less aborigines  have,  as  usual,  been 
almost  abortive.  What  little  success 
has  been  met  with  among  the  Adelaide 
and  Encounter  Bay  tribes  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  the  results  have  been  altogether 
most  discouraging,  and  the  number  of 
converts  very,  very  few. 

''  *  Some  years  since  excellent  schools 
were  opened  in  Adelaide  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aborigines ;  these  are  now 
imfortanately  closed.  Nor  were  the 
results  of  the  instruction  given  satis- 


•  "  Hindbook,"   "  Boothb/s  Almanack,"  ''Scbombur^k's  Papers,"  '*  Chamber  of  Mmiq- 
lacliurert'  Papers,"  "Statistical  Sketch,"  •*  Ward's  Southern  Uiatrict." 
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fiictonr;  Rurh  nf  rli  *  t'liiUrnn  who  ilid 
oot  r«ftuni  t.»  tliiir  oIJ  lift*  Laving 
pruvc'd  by  no  nioauti  croditablo  luem- 
bow  of  society.' 


"  Memo. 

**My  attention  has  been  drawn  tt> 
the  abtive  extrart  from  article  on 
'Aboripnea  of  SoiiUi  Australia'  [vitle 
DcBi.iN  UKivKasiTY  Magaz'KC  for 
Jannarr.  1*470.  page  ^0)  containing 
Btateni<-nta  calculat*.'d  to  convoy  a  vtry 
erronooua  and  imperfect  impres.«ion 
witli  respect  to  the  results  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  and  private 
persons  in  Sontli  Australia  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  its  aborigines. 

*•  Witli  u  view  tii  t^xo  n  more  rorrt'c t 
idea  a4  t<)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
official  and  private  attempts  uatle  for 
the  protection  and  support  t»f  the 
aborigines  of  this  province.  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  statement  :  — 

*-  liumam  CathAUt. 

**  So  Car  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  this  office,  and  inquiries 
I  hav«  mad^,  I  believe  I  am  corrert  in 
stating  thst  the  Roman  CatJioUcs  have 
never  st  any  time  organized  any  efforts, 
either  privately  or  aided  by  Ciovem- 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  aborigines  of  tiiis 
province. 

*'  Oenman  AfuiVfnttrUs. 

*'  The  earliest  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion were  made  about  l**'i*«,  bv  the 
Moravian  and  Lutlieran  mi»sionarieH, 
Measn  Meyers.  Teiklemaun,  Schur- 
naftA  and  Klo/e,  who  had  miH«ion 
rtalioBs  and  schools  at  Enrount*  r  Hay. 
Adalaide.and  lV>rt  Lirc^ln.  toicardi  the 
Mpport  of  which  tlie  Oovemm*'iit  i  <m- 
Iril  pd  pecuniary  aMi^tanre,  a-  w  1 11 
as  n       ntt  and  blankets. 

'*        Dr.   Mi^ifhuuM*  A^ss  ap- 
ur  uf  AUjri^iuvs.  under 


authority  of  tlie  Secretaiy  of  State  for 
the  Colon  its.  and  in  l^^tl  a  native 
school  was  establiahed  in  Ailelaide 
under  tlie  auspices  of  Governor  Grey. 
antl  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roes^ 
who  received  from  the  Government  a 
yearly  stipend  of  /^M).  together  with  a 
hou5t«  an«l  rstions.  In  lHt«1  another 
Government  school  was  opened  at 
Wolkcrville.  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Smith,  formerly  a  draftman  in 
the  Colonial  I.And  Office :  and  nt  one 
period  tliero  were  107  native  children 
nnder  instruction  in  these  inttitntinna, 
and  making  satisfactory  progreas  in 
acquiring  the  rudiments  of  edneation. 
as  abio  tlio  habits  and  tastes  of  ctvilized 
life. 

"  X)i«"^  srht>ols  appear  to  have  been 
continued  toaliout  I'^.'tO,  when  the  diffi- 
culty cxpcrience<l  in  keeping  the  chil- 
dren, owing  to  the  evil  inflneneei  nnd 
prejudices  of  their  parents  and  the 
wandering  tribes  who  fireqaented  Ade- 
laide, gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  fovnding 
an  iiihtitution  in  an  isolated  p'^t^Hiyn, 
to  which  tJie  children  could  be  renwwed 
after  tlieir  preparatory  training  in  these 
schooU.  Thin  idiM  wa^  praetMnllj 
carri«  d  out  by  Archdeacon  Ilale  (now 
Bishop  of  Brisbane  t,  and  a  miaMtm 
atation  formed  at  Puonindie,  nenr  Port 
lincoln.  x"Ji»  miles  from  Adelaide,  on  a 
reserve  of  Iti.iMKi  acres  of  land  dedicated 
by  the  ( lovernment 

*' J/7'ro/'riiii"N  of  A/oa/y  hff  (/orem- 

mrmt. 

"  When  South  Australia  bife  a 
Cri>Mn  olony  in  l**tl.  on«-tenth  of  the 
pr«"*i-eds  of  tlie  luiles  of  all  waste  landa 
wnn  set  aftiJe  for  tlie  kicuefit  of  the 
ah  'ri^infn  This  was  found,  as  the 
»>4]«  •«  <>f  laud  inrreased.  to  be  I 
til  I'l  !<u:ht'ient,  an>l  thfreafter  any 
nitt-  |i  'iti  tu  <*f-a<(rd  t<»  be  set  aside,  bnt 
uh.iif%«:r  aaiount  their  nereaaitiea 
ttqiuiitl  ««»  drantu  from  the  lerrilunal 
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revenue ;  and  this  state  of  thinga  existed 
until  the  control  of  that  revenue  was 
ceded  to  the  colonists  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  from  that  time  sums 
have  appeared  annually  upon  the  esti- 
mates. The  total  amount  expended 
for  aborigines  from  1840  to  1874-5  was 
^01,430  168.  dd.  The  sum  voted  by 
parliament  for  current  year  for  abo- 
rigines department  was  £4,694,  appro  • 
piiated  as  follows  : — 

''  Two  sub-protectors' sala- 
ries and  allowances  .    .      £444 

Pro  visions,  blankets,  cloth- 
ing, implements,  medical 
attendance,  travelling 
allowances,  defending 
prisoners,  transport  of 
stores,  and  sundries  .    .   £3,750 

Gtrant  in  aid  of  Aborigines 

Friends'  Association     .      £500 

**  Misiion  Statioru  and  Schools  now 
existing. 

**  Poonindie. 

«*  Established  in  1850,  at  Port  Lin- 
coln, by  Archdeacon  Hale,  on  a  reserve 
set  apart  by  Government,  containing 
about  16,000  acres.  There  are  now  78 
natives  resident  at  this  institution,  which 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  R  W.  Holden,  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  school  is  attended  by 
26  children.  During  the  past  year 
250  acres  were  cropped,  and  produced 
2,400  bushels  of  wheat  and  60  tons  of 
haj;  900  sheep  were  depastured,  yield- 
ing 115  bales  of  wool ;  the  stock  also 
includes  150  cattle  and  30  horses.  All 
the  natives  except  two  cam  their  own 
living  and  perform  all  the  work  on  the 
I,  receiving  regular  wages,  the 
16  as  paid  to  European  workmen. 
The  people  are  reported  to  be  cleanly 
nnd  weU  behaved,  and  appear  very 
happy  and  comfortable. 

**  This  institution  is  vested  in  three 


trustees— the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ade- 
laide (Church  of  England)  and  Messrs. 
S.  Davenport  and  G.  W.  Hawkes,  S.M. 
Up  to  1860  the  Government  contributed 
annual  grants  in  aid  of  this  establish- 
ment amounting  to  a  total  sum  of 
£7,225 ;  from  that  time  it  has  been 
entirely  self-supporting. 

"  Point  McLeay, 

"  This  native  station  was  formed  in 
1857  by  the  *  Aborigines  Friends'  As- 
sociation,' and  is  situated  on  the  Lower 
Murray,  on  a  Gk)vernment  reserve  con- 
taining 730  acres,  but  which  is  about  to 
be  increased  by  an  additional  block  of 
three  square  miles  along  the  Coorong 
Lake.  The  Hev.  George  Taplin,  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  is  the  super- 
intendent The  natives  of  this  district 
number  over  500,  of  whom  154  are  on 
the  station.  The  school  is  attended  by 
40  children,  who  are  making  satis- 
factory progress  and  present  a  very 
neat  and  orderly  appearance. 

"  The  health  of  this  community  has 
been  good,  no  epidemics  of  any  serioua 
nature  having  visited  them  for  several 
years.  During  the  first  year  several 
natives  were  taught  rough  masonry 
and  carpentering,  and  made  a  road 
across  a  lagoon  for  the  speedy  transit 
of  produce.  Many  of  the  natives  have 
been  employed  by  European  settlers 
in  clearing  land,  raising  stone,  and 
shearing;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  some  of  them  have  been  placed  in 
positions  where  none  but  trustworthy 
men  would  be  employed. 

"  This  institution  has  not  yet  become 
self-supporting,  owing  to  the  limited 
area  on  which  its  operations  have  been 
conducted ;  it  receives  assistance  from 
private  subscriptions,  and  an  annual 
grant  in  aid  of  £500  from  Government. 
In  1875  a  special  vote  by  parUament 
of  £700  was  received  to  defray  liabilities 
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of  previoas  rcar^  caused  hy  fail  arc  of 
crops  from  red  rust. 

••  Point  Pierce. 

"  Tliin  institution   was   fonndod   in 
I'iOr.,  on   the   West  Coast  of  York's 
IN'ninsuU.  by  a  privstti  ft4)ciet7  in  con- 
n«*cti(»n  with  the  Congre^tional  Churcli, 
on  a  <  fovemmrut  rcsorTo  of  ci^ht  square 
miles,   subsiqnently  increased  by   an 
alditiiinal  block  of  land  of  ^h  square 
miles  fur  |»atttoral  purposes.     The  aver- 
ti^e  nunil>er  of  natires  on  tln^  station 
is  i'>,  who  are  re^larly  and  usefully 
employ e<l    in    hhesriog.    frncin^.   and 
oihtr  farm  work;  •'•'<!  acres  art'  un<Kr 
<-nltivAti<in.    anil    the    stuck    includi-s 
.'.^•ii>  hhct'p.      Tlio  general  hculih  and 
c  •nlnct  of  tbi'  natives  is   sail    to  bo 
;*m1.  tlio   married   couples   liviii};    in 
cottagrs  kcfp  th«'m  in  {^•M>d  ortli  r.  nnd 
fii  •  111  to  uppr«*ciate  the  addi*ioiml  Ci>m- 
l.»rt  to  thfir  pn  vious  wretiii-*  I  \vurb*y 
lift'.      Til"   a*«!i -lH>.lif  1   n-cvivc   wii-^i  ■* 
f'lr  th'-ir  u«*rk  ••ii  th**  station,  niid  spend 
th(  ir  «*anuiik"«  us4  fully  ut  tin' MisMitn 
St  >r«    in  rati'iii-.  and   c'l>»thin};.  wlui'h 
an»supp!iid  at  »'Ht  price      The  S4'ho- 
Isfs  at  tl.i-  S'h-H.I  make  fair  pr>>;n^!i!f, 
uiiil  th<-  girN  att«fii  1  t<>  wa-^hinL'.  cook- 
ing, bakiiiu'.  m*  udinjr.and  always  make 
tlitir  own  rl'itJj,  », 

■  Thi-*  Kt:iti"»  i*  partly  supported  by 
pnvj!.'  finb*icnption-:.  the  <i«ivornment 
«- >iitributin;:  mtion<i  an>l  Mnnk*  ti  f.ir 
tin'  ft  l;i-f  of  the  oM.  >\*\.  tkvA  Itifnm 

Jib  Ti;:;!!*  -i. 

\  mi-i-i  .n  «» tat  ion  and  school  were 
:.in:i'  1  Ki  thifi  I'»c.ilitv  aUmt  t«*n  rt-Ars 
a;  I  I'V  th"  Moravian  missiuntrAH,  who 


aflerwards,  owing  to  a  neren  drought, 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  lAboun. 
but  subsequently  the  Lutheran  miaeion- 
aries  resumed  possession  of  the  station, 
and  obtained  from  the  OoTemment  a 
reserve  of  400  square  miles,  on  which 
they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
good  supply  of  water  by  sinking  welli. 
105  natives  are  on  this  station,  and  the 
school  contains  '^7  children.  The  eon- 
duct  and  health  of  tliis  community  is 
stated  to  be  satisfactory. 

•*  Finkh  Hirer. 

"  A  reserve  of  1)00  square  miles  on  the 
boundary  lino  of  the  northern  fenriiory 
was  Ret  apart  hy  the  Oovcmment  in 
I'^TTi  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  Lutheran 
mi>rtionaries,  who  are  forming  a  station 
thrre  with  a  view  to  carry  on  paatoral 
pursuits  for  the  benefit  of  the  natlTes 
in  that  locality,  who  are  reported  to  be 
peaiH'ablc  and  well  disposed  towards 
Eur«q>eanR.  Some  time  most  neces- 
sarily clapHe  before  operations  are  fairly 
commenced,  and  there  are  resnlts  to 
report. 

•  DepiUs. 
"  Tliere  an'  now :» i  depots  estahlbhed 
throughout  tlie  province  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  blanki'ts.  rations,  aedi* 
cinrM.  and  medical  comforts  lor  the 
reli«'f  i>f  tlic  old.  sick,  and  inlum 
ab  iri^MneH.  il  of  these  deptVta  are  IB 
char^rc  of  pastoral  ]cBi$e«*s.  22  aft  polioe 
HUti'iUH.  i;  at  mission  stations,  and  &  Im 
otJier  private  hands. 

*'E  L  IlAMii.Toy, 

"  Sub-Proteelor. 
**  Abongim^  Office,  Adelaide,  S.JL 
*'i:th  March.  H:6.' 
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LITEEARY    NOTICES. 

Lovt's  Trilogy,    By  Thomas    Sinclair,    M.A.     Triibner    and    Co. — 
According  to  Horace,  poets  wish  either  to  prodt  or  deJight  their  readers ; 
Mr.  Sinclair's  object  seems  rather  to  be  to  puzzle  and  amaze  them.     His 
book  is  a  riddle,  which  simple  folk  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  solve. 
'We  have  always  thought  a  trilogy  was  a  series  of  three  dramas,  but  here 
we  have  "  Love's  Trilogy,  a  Poem."     The  first    division  of  the  work  is 
entitled,  "  Palaces:  Lyric  ideal  of  single,  doubled  and  immortal  love;  " 
sub-divided  into  chapters,  with  the  headings,**  His,'*  **  Hers,"  "Theirs." 
The  second  division  bears  the  title,  "  Sola :    Dramatic  dream  of  three 
worlds;  "  and  the  third,  that  of  "  Vivmor:  Epical  longing  for  the  triune 
world  ;  "  with  five  subdivisions, headed,  "Division,"  "Pride,"  "The Belt," 
"Victory,"  "  Coronation."  So  cabalistic  a  bill  of  fare  does  not  promise  much 
profit  or  delight  for  readers  who  have  not  plenty  of  spare  time,  and  a 
fondness  for  conundrums.     We  can   only   say   that,   puzzling  as   this 
programme  may  be,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  work  it  professes  to 
describe.     Again  and  again  we  have  tried  hard  to  make  out  what  the 
author  is  driving  at.     Now  and  then  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  light,  and 
began  to  hope  we  had  at  last  got  hold  of  a  clue  to  his  meaning  ;  but  a  few 
«tep8  farther  on,  instead  of  extricating  us  from  the  labyrinth,  only  plunged 
us  into  deeper  intricacy.   As  for  pretending  to  form  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  purpose,  plan,  and  argument  of  the  poem,  we  abandon  the  attempt 
in  despair.     The  utmost  we  can  presume  to  aspire  to  is  to  put  some  sort 
of  interpretation  on  passages  here  and  there.     Even  this  is  a  task  of  no 
slight  difficulty,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  originality,  profundity,  or 
subtlety  of  thought,  as  from  violence  and  confusion  of  metaphor,  forced 
and  unnatural  expression,  sometimes  amounting  to  positive  incorrectness, 
and  the  omission  of  words  necessary  to  complete  the  sense. 

The  author  mistakes  strangeness  for  originality,  and  violence  for 
strength.  He  belongs  to  the  mystico-spasmodic  school.  He  professes  to 
have  a  great  mission  for  the  regeneration  of  society  by  love  and  poetry, 
instead  of  faith  and  religion,  which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Yet  he  delivers  his  message  of  good  tidings  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  that  he  is  not  altogether  forgetful  of  his  own  glorification.  He 
plays  wondrous  tricks  with  words,  as  if  he  were  more  anxious  to  attract 
attention  to  the  performer,  than  to  impart  any  advantage  or  satisfaction  by 
the  performance.  If  ho  simply  desired  his  readers  to  understand  and 
practise  his  teaching,  he  would  surely  have  taken  care  to  express  it  in  a 
more  intelligible  form.  Is  his  thought  so  recondite,  so  far-reaching,  so 
ethereal,  that  the  English  language  is  not  flexible,  powerful,  and  delicate 
enough  to  express  it  ?  In  that  case,  why  trouble  himself  and  the  public 
with  any  attempt  at  an  impossibility  ?  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he 
shrouded  his  meaning  in  mystery  to  hide  it  from  the  vrofannm  valgus. 
If  that  were  his  object,  he  might  have  ;  ' '        dually  by 

saying  nothing. 
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That  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunitj  of  trying  tbeir  band  at 
interpretation,  and  forming  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  merita  of  this 
atrange  production,  we  will  set  before  tbem  the  concluding  ataniaa  of  the 
section  entitled  ^  Hera,"  which,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  a  long- 
winded  addreaa  of  a  loving  lady  to  her  lord,  who  is  represented  aa  a  aort 
of  modem  Meaaiab : — 

"  The  nearer  yoo,  O  love,  I  shrink  the  more, — 
I  could  prf  Bs  my  heart  to  thine,  and  die ; 
For  Loss  stands  up  behind  yon  most  hiffh. 
That  I  shall  surely  fall  on  Life's  worst  floor. 
My  hsnds  upon  my  face  for  passion  sore. 
That  sin  alone  can  soothe,  if  my  wild  ery 
For  sweet  companionship  of  smile  and  sigh 
May  find  no  entrance  through  your  hearth  dear  door. 
'  I  sm  not  equal !  no !  no  woman  is ! ' — 
I  cry  in  my  despair's  last  catching  hope ! 
But  would  there  came  some  speedy  end  to  this ; 
For  I  sm  wrecked,  yet  dare  not  trust  the  rope : 
And  Death  frowns  fiercer  for  the  promised  bliss 
Beyond  the  cruel  difl^  down  landward  slope. 

**  Oh  what  is  tliis  ?    What  hands  are  now  so  strong 
Which  wish  to  hind  me  to  a  monstrous  mate, 
From  yon  who  has  outdreamed  men  from  my  fate  ? 
What  subtle  chsins  are  these,  though  flolden,  wrong» 
That  would  thus  exile  me  from  Und  of  Song, 
And  force  me  by  the  waves  of  Fashion  wait 
Till  some  deep-plunging  beast  on  me  would  sste 
Salt  passion's  greed,  dragging  me  down  smong 
The  deed  and  flei^hless  ones  of  that  chill  Sea 
Whoae  love  is  desth,  despite  its  lovely  looks  ? 
What  rock  so  cold  aa  this  I  feel?    Are  we 
Then  parted  aye  ?    Or  do  I  see  near  nooka 
Touched  wilh'quick  golden  liffht  from  aword  to  free, 
That  cornea  in  thy  strong  hsnd  to  cut  fixed  hooks  f 

**  I*m  speechless,  frozen  dead,  stolid  as  stone ! 
Oh  help  me !  help  me  !  I  who  dare  not  speak ! 
Thus  never  could  the  hours  their  tortures  wreak 
On  aKJrtal  soul  before !  I  ...  I  alone  •  •  . 
I  only  .  .  .  M>  have  trembled  to  each  tone 
Of  love  I  eannot  aak — I  must  not  seek  ; 
And  I  tkall  die  if  I  remain  thus  weak. 
The  seeds  are  now  in  me  for  ever  sown ! 
O  Son.  shine  out !    Come,  Summer,  come  to  me. 
Lest  Winter's  reign  prolonged,  should  sadly  kill 
All  ho^  of  losdous  fruit  for  Autonrn's  glee ; 
For  thine  mutt  ever  be  the  leading  will. 
And  I  the  fertile  garden  where  each  tree 
Shall  grow  thy  fruita  to  curs  wide  human  ill. 

**  O  joy  f  Iloli      Id  O  heart !  for  Siknoe  teOa— 
Sweet  Sileocfc  »       me  how  to  go  and  pray; 
For  who  am  I  is  should  worship  par. 

So  wolidei     .  uj        1      se  heart  but  spells 
The  a      ««         nis  power  outweUs  1 
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0  God,  is  this  thy  world  of  night  and  day  P 
Have  I  quick  passed  to  higher  spheres'  display  ?    , 
My  love !  my  life !  spired  Thought  has  hells,  hells,  hells, 
Which  ring  great  giddy  joy,  and  Voice  is  drowned  .  .  . 
But  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine,  we  know. 
Through  life  to  death,  though  round  to  furthest  round 
Of  Earth's  love-rings  in  Heaven's  boundless  flow, 
Where,  past  all  silence,  opens  spheral  sound. 
And  human  joy  shall  into  final  go." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  either  the  grammar  or  the  sense  of 
the  line : — 

"  From  you  who  has  outdreamed  men  from  my  fate ;  " 

snd  we  protest  against  such  expressions  as  **  force  me  by  the  waves  of 
Fashion  wait;"  *' spired  thought  has  bells,  bells,  bells;"  and  "joy 
jsball  into  final  go."  Mr.  Sinclair  may  be  as  original  and  profound  and 
subtle  as  he  pleases,  but  he  must  at  least  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
iauguage  in  which  he  writes.  If  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  second 
Browning,  he  should  try  to  imitate  him  in  his  best  points,  not  in  his 
faults,  and,  at  any  rate,  avoid  ungrammatical  expressions. 


Miscellaneous  Poems,  By  Francis  M.  Dean,  B.A.  Dublin:  E. 
Ponsonby.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1876. — If  a  taste  for 
poetry  necessarily  implied  the  possession  of  a  power  to  produce  it, 
Mr.  Dean  might  fairly  claim  a  high  place  among  poets,  for  he  tells  us, 
in  the  language  of  Edgar  Foe,  that  poetry  is  with  him  a  "passion, 
not  a  purpose."  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  foud,  not  merely  of 
reading  poetry,  but  aUo  of  attempting  to  write  it,  without  being  able  to 
-attain  to  any  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  art,  just  as  many  take  a 
great  delight  in  heariug  music  who  are  very  indifferent  performers,  or 
•unable  to  perform  at  all.  Mr.  Dean  bespeaks  indulgent  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  most  of  his  little  poems  were  written  in  his  youth  from  a 
mere  love  of  poetry.  Viewed  in  this  light  they  may  escape  severe 
xiensure,  and  some  of  them  may  even  be  pronounced  creditable  pro- 
<laction8.  iStill,  we  cannot  but  question  the  wisdom  of  publishing  pieces 
which,  according  to  the  author's  own  confession,  **  bear  the  impress  of  an 
unripe  mind,"  and  "  exhibit  many  crude  faults  and  imperfections." 
Crudity  and  extravagance  are  gladly  excused  in  a  youthful  writer  who 
^hows  signs  of  true  poetic  inspiration  ;  but  it  is  not  the  excesses  of  a  too 
luxuriant  imagination  stirred  by  intense  feeling  that  any  one  will  lay  to 
Mr.  Dean's  charge.  His  work  suffers  from  the  deficiency  rather  than  the 
excess  of  moving  power.  It  wants  the  warmth  and  flush  of  healthy  life. 
There  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  it.  The  pieces  read  more  like  exercises 
in  composition  than  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  deep  feeling  and  vivid 
imagination.  The  author  treats  conventional  topics  in  a  conventional 
way.  He  is  very  fond  of  personifying  abstract  ideas  and  inanimate 
objects,  and  addressing  poems  to  them.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  the 
-**  Ode  to  Autumn,"  which  runs  thus : — 

**  I  haH  thee,  Crowner  of  the  fruitful  vear, 
And  crowned  thyself  with  fair  fruit-laden  boughs  I 
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Mt  soul  grows  gladdened  at  thj  prcMoce  near. 
And  when  I  see  those  ripe  wreaths  round  thj  brows  : 
Earth  is  conti*nt,  and  ended  care  allows 
A  mcUow  happiness  to  anxious  hearts : 
Each  breath.  s«ft-«-afte<l  from  thy  rich  store,  blows 
Our  loTe  to  warmer  joyannce.  and  iuqiarts 
To  every  breast  a  fame  'gainst  Winter  s  culdcst  darts. 

*'  Thy  season  is  not  one  for  pining  grief : 
( >ur  cup  runs  o'er  witli  wanner  things  tlian  t(*ars  : 
Why  should  we  mourn  tlie  fsUing  flower  and  kaf  ? 
T)in>ugh  tlieir  decay  tlia  golden  fniit  a|)|K*ard  : 
The  comtields  stand  with  happy-Ustenrng  ears ; 
Their  smiles  of  ripeness  sun  our  faces ;  trees 
Wear  now  ilie  njyal  pride  of  croa-uing  years ; 
FatneAS  and  plenty  till  the  fertile  leus. 

And  sounds  of  thankful  peace  flost  in  with  eTer>'  breeze. 

*'  Now  is  the  homestead  )*la<1.  and  warm,  and  gay. 
Its  as[>oct  wears  a  hospitable  lo4»k : 
The  fireside  lengthens  <»ut  the  Kliort  ning  day. 
With  light  as  love<l  as  ftuns  which  liare  fomook. 
Whose  cheerful  blaze  iIikmIs  ever\'  «*o/v  nook: 
There  all  the  old  kind  fii(t*H  glow  again, 
Poring  on  some  prized  iN>et-bruHthing  book  ; 
And  hearts  that  lost  tluir  freshest  tlowers  from  pain. 
Ileap  fruits  of  re&t  and  peace,  sweet •ri|»cnc<l  like  the  grain* 

**  Nuw  is  the  country  given  up  to  t>omp 
Of  rural  gli>4\  and  tlows  the  mirtii  divine  : 
Wherv  yuutlis  and  maidens  sing,  and  dance,  and  romp. 
In  honour  of  tlie  hardest  'neatli  tlie  vine, 
Whose  purple  clatters  promise  the  uA  wine, 
l/ow-hanging  through  tiie  leafage  tempting  sweet. 
Each  grafM*  of  one  rich  rosy  dr«>p  the  sign ; 
While  eirrlr  nmnd.  yonn;;  children  ki&iuni!  metU 
And  with  coy  blusliing  looks  that  louge-i^lbr  fruitage  greet. 

**  Heaven  roWs  thee  in  all  uplen  lour*  of  the  elouds, 
Whieh,  fctn^aminj;  :;old  float  o'er  a  pur]de  t«ky 
To  gir*l  thy  throne — tin*  sun — in  glon«>uH  crowds  . 
Even  earth  hiu  cAu^'ht  that  wann  liKht  from  on  high, 
As  rioh'Hingrd  bird  th<'  suui»et  glouing  nigh. 
And  pa%«fs  witli  luTS4>Kmn  woods  tunl  hills 
Iluming  awsy— a  ujntn*  death  t'»  die  : 
When  aailinc  wind*,  itn  t  m<mnin;;  ttn^ams  and  rills 
Shall  waft  off  eaih  dead  leaf,  as  coldness  blights  and  kiHs. 

••  Like  the**  may  come  tht-  autumn  of  our  love 
And  hf«*. — full  i»f  ri'-h  fnnut  and  ripened  worth. 
Cnianed  with  a  bn;:ht«*r  glory  fnmi  above: 
And  kniw  no  pmmi{  want,  or  stneken  dearth. 
Nothing  that  hiut?»  of  m'urcity  on  r«rth ! 
And  at  d«'iith  •«  e  dd  and  darkly  closing  hour, 
Whtn  Io\f  and  life  fulfil  their  ai-drnd  birth. 
I^t  U4  li*>  dofrn  in  Inrauty.  hopf.  an  I  power. 
Sore  of  returning  Spring,  and  Spring  •  reviving  dower  '* 
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Mr.  Dean's  Bubjccts  are  not  all  of  aj^conyentional  character.  He  has 
one  poem  "  On  Mr.  Pickwick/'  and  another  entitled  "  The  Fotatoe'*  (jnc). 
To  extract  poetry  from  a  potato  may  not  be  so  impossible  a  feat  as 
extracting  sunbeams  from  a  cucumber,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter,  and  the 
idea  of  apostrophizing  the  homely  vegetable  in  ambitious  verse  verges  on 
the  ridiculous.  However,  we  must  do  Mr.  Dean  the  justice  to  say  he 
has  done  as  much  as  could  be  expected  towards  investing  the  familiar 
object  with  poetic  interest. 


Sport  in  Abyssinia;  or.  The 
March  and  Tackazzee.  By  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  Lieutenant  Grena- 
dier Guards.  London,  John  Murray. 
1876. — This  is  an  unpretending 
volume,  but  not  the  less  interesting 
on  that  account.  It  professes  to 
be  simply  a  compilation  from  a 
diary  kept  by  the  author  during  a 
sporting  tour  in  Abyssinia.  What 
he  saw  and  did,  and  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind  by  the 
different  events  and  scenes  are  re- 
lated in  a  frank  and  easy  style, 
without  any  affectation  of  author- 
ship ;  and  this  gives  a  natural  and 
pleasing  freshness  to  his  pages. 

On  the  29th  of  ;December,  1874. 
the  author  and  his  party  landed  at 
Alassowah,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1875,  he  sailed  from  that 
port  on  his  return  home.  Thus  his 
tour  extended  only  over  a  period  of 
three  months,  and  is  not  repre- 
sented as  having  been  prolific 
either  in  adventure  or  in  game, 
though  the  novelty  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  the  delightful  scenery 
afforded  ample  enjoyment.  The 
mode  of  travelling  in  the  countrv 
is  rather  primitive.  Parties  travel- 
ling '*  in  the  king's  name "  are 
passed  on  from  one  chief  to  another 
by  a  system  of  compulsory  ser- 
vice:— 

"After  the  chiefs  soldiers  and  fol- 
lowers had  hunted  up  the  villagers, 
and  dragged  them,  kicked  them,  and 
beat  them,  they  were  made  to  cany  our 
baggage.  We  started  about  one  hour 
before  sunset,  the  coolies  having  gone 


in  front.  The  reason  that  the  soldiers 
treated  the  villagers  in  this  way  was, 
tliat  the  king,  who  was  far  away,  had 
heard  there  were  some  Englishmen 
coming;  into  tlie  country,  and  had  given 
orders  to  the  chiefs  or  governors  that 
we  were  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
cvervthinj:^  that  we  wanted  done  for  us. 

'*  Wo  travelled  across  a  large  table- 
land with  not  a  vestige  of  foliage  to  be 
seen,  and  no  sound  to  be  heard  but  now 
and  tlien  the  bleatinc  of  the  sheep  as 
they  were  driven  to  their  pens  near  the 
villages  for  tlie  night.  The  moon 
rose,  and  we  very  soon  found  our- 
selves near  a  village  called  Adou- 
guada.  All  our  coohcs  had  stopped  ; 
the  lazy  fellows  had  scarcely  oeen 
travelling  for  two  hours;  they  had 
handed  our  baggage  over  to  the  head- 
man of  the  village.  This  is  a  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  in  Abyssinia;  one 
is  passed  on  from  village  to  village, 
and  if  the  villages  happened  to  be  close 
togetlier  the  day  is  spent  in  quarrelling 
and  in  looking  over  and  counting  the 
baggage.  When  I  rode  up  they  were 
all  talking  at  once  and  making  a  horrid 
noise,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  I 
asked  for  a  hearing,  and  informed  the 
villagers  of  Adouguada  that  if  they  did 
not  carry  oiu:  baggage  I  should  take 
two  cows  and  two  sheep  from  the 
village,  and  stop  there  all  tliat  night 
with  my  servants ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  would  have  to  provide 
us  with  bread,  &c,  Brou,  the  inter- 
preter, advised  me  to  do  this  ;  he  said, 
*  It  is  the  only  way  to  get  on,  and  you 
are  travelling  in  the  king's  name,  and 
can  have  what  voa  want.  H.  then 
came  up  with  Iv.,  and  we  procured 
something  to  eat  and  some  coffee.  The 
villagers  made  much  noise  and  gesticu- 
lation, and  tlien  at  last  picked  up  half 
our  things  and  went  off. 

"We  then  started  for  Sellaadaroo, 
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th«  place  we  were  going  to  eainp  at 
that  night  It  wai  bright  moonhght, 
and  the  moon  in  the  eaat,  as  some  of 
mj  readers  probably  know,  appears 
very  differvnt  from  our  moon  at  home. 
It  was  a  beautiful  ride,  but  a  little  cold. 
We  arrived  at  Sellsadarou  about  nine 
p.m  .  or  perhaps  a  little  later.  K  ,  like 
an  old  soldier  as  ho  wan,  pitched  the 
ramp  just  outside  the  village,  in  a  sort 
of  little  i^arden  that  the  villagers  hod 
made  to  grow  their  capsicums  in ;  it 
was  hurrounded  by  a  thick  thorn  hed;:e, 
road*'  of  Itonglis  cut  from  the  thorny 
acA<*iii  Tliiii  hedge  pruvid<*d  uh  with 
wood  without  any  trouble  ;  so  we  ma<le 
two  lart;o  bonfirvA  Ui  warm  ourselves, 
at*.*  s>»nio  supp«*r.  und  turned  in  after  a 
long  wony'ing  day.  The  otlier  half  of 
thf  l>iiu'Ctt>«*e  hail  not  come  up  uhen  we 
retired  to  our  tents." 

L')nl  Mayo  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  success  as  a  sfKirts- 
tnan.  Ho  has  the  candour  to  cou- 
fi*s«,  **  1  am,  ind'cd,  an  unlucky 
sportsman,  and  1  always  was.*' 
CVrtainlv.  his  ilMurk  clun;;  to  him 
in  Ab\>t>inia,  for  vihere  lions,  ele- 
phants, buflaloei*,  and  hip|><>potami 
abuuiitled,  his  chief  exploits  and 
succe^jK-s  were  niiiong  sand-;: roust*, 
suip«*.  quail,  qtiinea-fo»l,  pti^o,  and 
such  •*  small  deer** :   - 

"  I  hi  ard.  in  a  ]MHd  Wlow  tlie  ford 
whfT«*  n«'  had  « t«>«M'«i.  S4ime  snimaU 
mskinf*  an  unuhujl  n*'i!te.  grunting  snd 
hUivrinK'  I  ^^<'nt  down  with  my  gun- 
iM'sri-rH  t  •  tlttr  I  djje  of  th«*  rivvr.  und. 
behol  i  *  th«T(»  wi-ri*  eight  tioe  hip|Hi|»-». 
taiiii  di«>|^irtit'g  tht  m«>elveH  in  tlie  rivi-r, 
much  it;  the  kjmi**  way  as  the  old  river- 
hor^  at  the  /i>«>  may  be  seen  iinim- 
min^  uU>ut  hm  tank  They  resrei 
tlM  ni*««  l%*e4  out  of  the  wst«*r  and  ex 
p>  Mil  t!i«  If  h^atU  and  imii  of  th«-ir 
ne«  k«>.  •u^nictjUH'^  opening  their  enor- 
iiK'U**  ja\m  M>  that  I  Could  s<'e  their 
whito  tii^kff  I  fired  at  the  near«-«t  of 
(lie  hi  id.  nnd  hit  him  brhind  Uie  ear .  he 
br^'sn  Molding  pr>fu]M.ly,  and  nah/cd 
r..uu  1  and  roaml  in  the  wmtrr.  cau^^tng 
trem*n'I>nt  waves.  At  lant  in  alxiut 
hsif  mi  hoiu'  he  »«nk.  and  we  i^aw  him 
n*>  ni  'fr  I  thnt  at  <M*%«ri!  m^re.  and 
t  l«iu\r.  killcJ   an^fthii    but  wa   ta-v 


no  traces  of  them  sgain ;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  great  chance,  in  a  large  rapid 
river  of  this  sort,  if  their  carcaaes  are 
found  at  all.  I  sent  servsnts  during 
the  following  days  up  and  down  the 
river,  but  they  were  quite  unsucceaaful 
in  finding  any  trace  of  tlie  beasts." 

Hunting  the  elephant  and  lion 
was  not  more  successful  than  the 
attempts  made  to  bag  the  hippo* 
potami : — 

"We    had  arranged   tilth  Barrakee 

to  go  for  tlircH)  days  and  sleep  out,  or 

bivouiic.  and  hunt  elephanta ;  we  ur- 

cordingly   start4*d  straight  inland    tt>- 

wsrds  the  mountain  of  Walkait    After 

we  had  crosK'd  tlie  hills,  under  wlticli 

tlie  Tacka//ee  ran,  we  came  up<m  a 

soit  of  open   plain    with    little    hills 

cropping  up  hero  and  there,  and  we  had 

been  fcdlowing  fresh  eleplmnt  tracks  the 

whnlo  time.  1  mu.st  nut  lot  get  to  mentioa 

thst  during  the  night  a  large  herd  of  ele> 

phnntu  ha  i  pabned  close  to  our  canp. 

ami   that   ail    the   jungle  nmnd    was 

trsmplrdand  broken  in  cverj'  directioii. 

I  juni  renieinher.  in  a  hulf-nWpy  state, 

hesnng  ^trange  noises,  but  I  tlionght 

at  the  time  it  waa  only  the  "hippos** 

disp<»rting  themtu'lves  in  tlie  |Hxd  below. 

At  lust  i):irr.ikee.   wht>  wss  going  in 

front,  said  that  we   were  getting  very 

close   to  tlie   tlephantji.   and   tliat  we 

must  It'ttve  our  inules  lH.hind  us.  and 

fi»lU>w  tlifiii  up  the  rent  of  the  Way  on 

f(M)t      Not  loii^  afterwards  wt*  new  two 

elephants  intli**  distiinrH  moung  slowly 

along      We  tried  t4>  fttalk  them,  but  w« 

did  not  Kuccee.1.     Ihirmki^*  took  taato 

Hom*'  watir.  when*  we  drank,  and  clnae 

by  which,  as  \\v  came  up  to  it,  wars 

some   pigs  l>in;;  asleep  under  a  tree. 

An  AbvsMiniiAii  tni*«l  to  knock  one  ov«r 

witli   tlie   butt  of  his  gun,  for  w«  dkl 

not  like  to  fire,  being  ^  cloae  to  the 

elephsnts. 

"  After  f^e  had  halted  for  a  little  tioM 
and  rented  ournelves.  liarrakee  sai4  we 
shouM  ui'ive  on.  snd  he  took  OS  to  the 
top  of  a  stet  p  litile  hill,  where  be 
we  wi-ro  to  puss  the  night,  and 
whenr«  wts  cuuld  see  tlie  \ 
coQotry  round  its.  Ilrtu.  and  a  couple 
of  nit  u  that  liarraiee  hud  with  luai, 
built  u«  n  *da<.'  We  ate  aoSM 
luAchc^in,   and   tJit-n   wo   *at  4o«A  te 
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watch  for  any  elephant  that  might  per- 
chance be  about.  We  had  thus  waited 
for  about  an  hour  when  Barrakee 
leaped  up  and  said  he  saw  two  ele- 
phants in  the  distance,  so  we  got  our 
guns  and  went  off  to  stalk  them.  The 
elephants  were  walking  towards  the 
south,  following  the  main  body  of  the 
h€jrd  which  had  passed  very  early  in 
the  morning.  Our  object  was  to  cut 
them  off  on  their  way,  and  Barrakee 
led  us  sometimes  over  the  low  hills, 
and  sometimes  round  the  sides  of 
them,  and  we  gradually  approached 
nearer  the  two  elephants,  who  were 
moving  along  swinging  tlieir  trunks 
about,  and  sometimes  stopping  to  pick 
off  a  bit  of  a  shrub  which  looked  more 
dainty  than  the  rest.  At  last  there 
was  only  one  little  hill  for  us  to  go 
over,  and  to  cross  it  would  bring  us 
right  across  the  patli  of  the  two  ele- 
phants. 

"We    were    creeping    along    very 
quietly  when,  as  we  came  to  a  few 
rocks,   where,  in  the  rainy  season,  a 
torrent  evidently  poured    down,   Bar- 
rakee   stopped      suddenly    and    said, 
'  Ambasa  ! '  which  is  Amharic  for  lion. 
I  snatched  hold  of  my  express,  rushed 
tip  and  saw  a  fine  male  lion  moving 
slowly  away  among  the  rocks.     At  the 
moment  I  was  going  to  fire,  H.  came 
up    and    fired    his    heavy   rifle    close 
behind  me ;    both  barrels  went  off  at 
once,  and  I  thought  at  first  I  was  shot, 
as  nine  drams  of  powder  is  ratlier  a 
large  charge  to  be  let  off  close  to  one  s 
ear.    I  missed  the  Hon ;  so  did  H.    I 
loaded  again  and  ran  after  him  and 
fired,    and    missed.       The    elephants, 
which  were  not  more  than  forty  and 
^ity  yards    off,  went    off  in  another 
direction,  and  the  lion,  passing  through 
some  trees,   *  put  up '  a  herd  of  large 
deer,  which   went  also  in  a  different 
direction.  It  was  a  sight  grand  enough, 
but  we  had  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
the  whole  ihm^ :  we  ought  not  to  have 
fired  at  the  lion,  and,  as  the  servant 
said,  *If  you  had  killed  the  elephants, 
plenty  of  Uons  would  have  come  to  pick 
the  bones.'    I  may  tell  my  readers  that 
the  lions  in  Abyssinia  are  not  like  the 
famiUar  picture  that  is  everywhere  to 
be    seen  of   animals    with    enormous 
manes,  as  the  species  in  this  country 
have  no  mane  at  all.    We  then  walked 
hack  to  the  hill  whereon  we  were  to 


camp  that  night,  all  of  us  disappointed 
and  crestfallen." 


The  Abyssinians,  Lord  Mayo  in- 
forms us,  "  are  the  only  black  race 
of  Christians  existing ;  *'  but,  as 
regards  the  purity  and  rationality 
of  their  religious  belief,  we  fear  a 
favourable  opiniou  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. They  are  represented  as 
"great  bigots,  and  the  whole 
country  is  very  much  at  the  pre- 
sent time  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests.  The  King  himself  is 
very  particular  about  his  religious 
observances,  and  priests  and  monas- 
teries are  very  often  richly  en- 
dowed." .  The  version  in  voguo 
among  them  concerning  the  "  Fall 
of  Man  '*  runs  thus : — 


"  Adam  and  Eve,  who  lived  in  a 
beautiful  garden,  were  happy  and  con- 
tented, till  one  day  the  serpent  came 
and  said  to  Eve,  *'Where  is  Adam?' 
She  answered,  *  He  is  in  another  part 
of  the  garden.  So  the  serpent  sneer- 
ingly  said,  •  Oh,  indeed,  do  you  think 
80  ? '  Eve  rejoined,  *  For  what  reason 
do^  you  sneer?  '  The  serpent  replied, 
*  You  think  yourself  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  ? '  and  she  said,  *  Yes,  and  a 
most  beautiful  woman.'  The  serpent 
then  said,  *  Adam  often  stays  away 
from  you,  does  he  not,  now  P  I  will 
show  you  another  woman  ; '  on  which 
he  produced  a  looking-glass.  Eve  saw 
her  image  reflected  in  it  and  immedi- 
ately became  jealous.  The  serpent  then 
said,  '  If  you  wish  to  secure  Adam's 
love  for  ever  and  ever,  you  must  eat 
of  the  fruit  which  I  will  point  out  to 
you.' 

"  So  came  about  tlie  fall  of  man,  ac- 
cording to  AbjBsinians.  This  is  quite 
consistent  with  Abyssinian  character  and 
ideas,  as  probably  no  people  are  more 
vain  or  conceited  than  they ;  jealousy  in 
all  things  is  one  of  their  chief  fsdUngs." 

Though  this  volume  only  pro- 
fesses to  contain  the  notes  of  a 
sporting  tour,  still  there  is  inter- 
spersed throughout  a  good  deal  of 
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iDstructing  information  conn*rnin^ 
the  habits  and  cusitoins  of  the 
people,  A8  well  a»  about  the  ooimtry 
and  its  retources.  It  will  be  found 
a  verj  a«:rfeablf  companion  for  a 
leisure  hour,  and,  as  such,  we  cau 
recommend  it. 


E$say%  on  thf  Endoirmfit  of 
Reuttrch.  By  various  Wriiens.  H. 
S.  King  it  Co.— It  nii^ht  natunilly 
be  expei*te<l  that  a  volu:ne  of  essays 
by  Oxford  Fellows  on  University 
roattera  would  contain  nuich  that  is 
wonliy  of  Attention  at  the  prew»nt 
time,  and  tlic  expectation  is  amply 
fulfdled  in  the  [»rosent  case.  Hut 
the  writers  trav**!  over  a  wider 
ranfi^c  of  topics  than  the  title  of  the 
iKKik  implies,  iivatiiij;  rather  of 
university  management  in  ^eiural 
than  simply  ttie  endowment  of 
research. 

Mr.  Pattison,  who  w*iis  tlie  lirst 
to  preach  year^  aj;o  the  doctrine 
that  the  universities  should  he  not 
merely  teaching  and  examining 
institution**,  but  aUo  seatn  of  learn- 
ing, commences  tlie  volume  with 
an  interesting  **  Iteview  of  tlie 
Situation/*  in  which  he  sketches 
the  pant  history  and  pre<j>ent 
p<tsition  of  the  universities  in  n- 
lation  to  the  legislature  and  the 
countrw 

As  to  what  future  cliangr«i  sliould 
be  matle.  he  is  nither  sjtarim;  of 
remark,  (tartly,  perhnp-i.  lK.-caM-<-  h«- 
has  treated  Uiat  subject  at  leu'^th 
in  a  fonurr  work,  and  partly  be- 
cause he  does  not  feel  calleil  u[>iin 
to  commit  him^^elf  t«>  >pe<*ifit*  <Ie- 
taiU  jnst  now.  He  d'M*s.  howev»r, 
unhe^itatinelv  condemn  tlie  fiv-tftn 
of  holdini;  out  prizes  in  tlie  ^h:lJ•t* 
of  fellowship"!,  scholarships,  and  ex- 
hibitions as  inducements  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
lie  bold-  tliat  a  youtliful  intelligent 


mind  in  a  healthy  state  requires  no 
stimulus  from  without  to  exertion. 
Its  desire  for  knowledge  and  truth 
needs  only  guidance  and  control. 
It  may  want  tlie  bit,  but  never  the 
Hpur. 

Mr.  Pattison "  here  writes  more 
like  a  theorist  than  a  practised 
teacher.  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  '^notliing  is  truly 
known  which  is  learnt  for  a 
puqxtsa.  Science  which  is  not 
distntercHted  ceases  to  be  science." 
In  that  case,  wo  fear  there  is 
not  much  science  among  u?,  or 
ever  likrly  to  h.\  The  number 
of  those  whi>  have  at  once  the 
iiowcr  and  the  will  to  scale  the 
heights  of  science  and  dive  into 
the  depths  of  learning — to  '*  scorn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days**  in 
the  purstiit  of  knowledge  for  iu 
own  sake-must  always  be  very 
small.  It  is  not  every  one  who  ia 
pfieil  with  Mr.  Tattison's  appe- 
tite for  reading  and  power  oi  di* 
gestink'  what  he  reads.  The 
Jesuits,  who.  he  tells  us,  first  io* 
trod  need  the  prize  system,  evineed 
a  true  knowledge  of  human  nattira 
as  it  is.  if  iit»t  as  it  ought  to  be. 

rndoubtedly  it  would  be  better 
if  knowlfdge  were  nought  simply 
f»n  its  own  ai*CfUnt :  but  it  in  of 
little  u^e  to  indulge  in  Utopian 
ilreanis  anii  aspirations  as  to  what 
might  he  done  if  men  were  what 
they  otight  t*>  l>e.  We  must  take 
them  an«l  deal  with  them  as  thar 
are.  In  t!.i.s  practical  country  ana 
material  a;:e  education  would  be  at 
a  much  lower  ebb  if  it  were  not 
foslerol  by  rewards  anil  bountiaa 
iu  Home  shape  or  otlier:  tix>ogh 
Mr.  Puttison  says  the  absence  of 
external  stimulus  to  study  it  **  the 
only  true  foundation  on  which  a 
uni%er!*ity  can  be  placed,**  and  <le> 
flounces  *  idle  fellowships**  at  *'  the 
prizes  by  which  we  attract  numbofS 
who  have  no  vocation  for  eithar 
science  or  letters  to  pretend  to  study 
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science  and  classics  till  they  are 
twenty-two."  He  does  not  openly 
advocate  their  abolition;  nor  will 
they  be  converted  to  professor- 
ships or  appropriated  to  the  en- 
do  wmtot  of  research  without  strong 
opposition  and  careful  deliberation. 

Mr.  Cotton  rightly  observes  : — 

"Sinecure  fellows  and  college 
tutors  may  be  both  alike  historical 
abuses  and  economical  blunders, 
but  they  may  yet  have  their  place 
in  a  country  which  can  afford  to 
indulge  its  taste  for  anomalies. 
Higher  education  in  England  has 
been  moulded  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  academical  curri- 
culum, and  has  been  stimulated 
into  its  present  efficiency  by  the 
hopes  engendered  by  university 
premiums.  Much  yet  needs  to  be 
done  before  its  condition  can  be 
regarded  with  entire  satisfaction. 
It  would  be  mischievous  to  with- 
draw the  stimulus  at  a  time  when 
the  minor  endowed  schools  are  still 
struggling  in  the  pangs  of  a  second 
birth,  or  before  the  claims  of  phy- 
sical science  have  won  adequate  re- 
cognition." 

As  to  the  desirableness  of  some 
permanent  provision  for  the  encour- 
agement of  original  research  in 
science  and  literature,  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions,  though  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  the  essential  dif- 
ference, so  far  as  the  worker  is 
concerned,  between  giving  money 
for  intellectual  work  already  done, 
and  paying  beforehand  for  work  to 
be  done  hereafter.  Of  course  the 
woric  of  the  discoverer  in  science 
and  the  original  investigator  in 
literature  is  of  a  higher  character, 
though  of  less  marketable  value, 
than  that  of  the  mere  learner ;  still, 
in  both  cases  pecuniary  resources 
are  necessary,  and  may  surely  be 
sought  and  accepted  without  de- 
stroying the  value  of  the  work  done. 

The  advocates  of  endowments  for 
the  encouragement  of  research  may 


plead  not  only  expediency,  but  the 
original  intention  of  founders  ot 
colleges  and  long  usage.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief 
purpose  for  which  colleges  were 
founded,  and  endowments  insti- 
tuted, was  that  the  fellows  and 
scholars  might  be  enabled  to  devote 
their  whole  life  to  study;  aud  for 
many  years  this  purpose  was  faith- 
fully fulfilled.  Consequently,  those 
who  ask  for  the  endowment  of  re- 
search are  merely  seeking  to  effect 
a  restoration,  not  a  revolution — a 
restoration,  too,  which  all  acknow- 
ledge to  be  desirable.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  can- 
not be  doubtful. 

But  in  addition  to  the  opposition 
which  will  certainly  be  made  to  the 
abolition  of  the  "  idle  fellowships," 
there  is  the  difficulty  of  devising 
any  feasible  scheme  for  endowing 
research  likely  to  meet  with  general 
acceptance,  and  work  well.  Mr. 
Pattison,  who  has  pondered  the 
subject  perhaps  longer  aud  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else,  shrinks 
from  proposing  any  definite  plan. 
**  What,''  he  says,  **  precisely  this 
higher  function  which  we  now  de- 
mand of  a  university  is,  and  how 
a  imiversity  is  to  be  organized 
for  its  performance,  are  matters  on 
which  even  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  may  well  at  present  not 
see  their  way." 

The  other  writers  who  touch  upon 
the  subject  show  similar  caution. 
The  late  Professor  Covington,  how- 
ever, in  his  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mission of  1852,  which  is  here  re- 
printed in  an  appendix,  entered 
with  some  hesitation  into  more 
explicit  detail;  and  the  appendix 
containing  his  remarks,  together 
with  that  consisting  of  an  extract 
from  Professor  Max  Miiller's  **  Chips 
from  a  German  Workshop,"  forms 
a  more  important  contribution  to 
the  practical  discussion  of  the 
proper  subject  of  the  volume  than 
can  be  fo  it    He 
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proposeil  Uiat  two-thinh  of  the 
fellowship  revenues  should  continue 
to  he  employed  as  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  education,  the 
remaining  '.hird  bein^  devoted  to 
tlie  foundation  of  pensions,  tenable 
hy  resident  students  willing  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  prosecution 
of  some  special  branch  of  study  in 
literature  or  science,  and  found 
<*ompetent,  by  examination,  to  do 
M>  witli  advantage. 

"It  would  Ik?  iioc»»»«<arv,  t*H\  that 
llioy  shi'ultl  hv  sulij«*rtt^i  pfriiHlii*Hl]y. 
at  irUht  during  the  •urlit-r  part  «>f  tlitir 
litrrury  mriHT.  to  R<im**  kind  of  addi* 
li'tfial  cxaminatiitn  in  onler  to  H^^tT- 
tain  th*'  um-  whifh  tli«-y  tui^ht  U* 
inakiu:;  uf  tlioir  o|i]M>rtunitic<.  farili- 
Uvj*  hviui:  pruvided  lor  tin*  removal  of 
<*uch  U.H  ^llulUd  l>e  judg<^  unMoitliy  <»( 
their  position.  I'rolHibly  sonirtliin^  in 
the  Hliape  of  a  yearly  dis>«'iiali"n 
would  Im*  tlio  loa>t  uhjvottonuLIe  duty 
to  inii>'>!*e,  iior  woul*!  tlien*  Im»  any 
rt>aA«in  why  auoh  noraHioiml  puMic.i- 
ti<»Df«  fili'iuld  n«'t  aMs}>.t  rather  tliun 
hinder  tia»  rourac  of  study 

It  may  be  questioned  whether 
many  ^o  hiuhl/  gifted  us  to  ha 
qualified  fur  making  important 
additions  to  existing  knowleilgo  in 
literature  or  science  W4)uld  be 
willing  to  submit  to  such  condi- 
tions. The  idea  uf  «uhjecting  them 
to  examination  •»t'eiii<»  iiiipractic- 
able :  fur  tliey  are  bUp|»0!»od  to  be 
•studying  in  advanc«*  uf  all  othcrn 
in  their  spei*ial  dopatimeni.  And 
it  appears  absurdly  uiirt'asonable 
to  call  upon  a  man  to  make  home 
scientifit?  di.*»cn«ery.  or  produce 
M»me  ntw  muiiUM*npt,  iii*»v:nptitin. 
reading*,  or  iiiteqirt  :atioii.  b^mo 
fre««h  edition  «jf  an  ancu-nt  auth>»r. 
M>nie  trc*»h  light  from  the  com- 
pnhfton  of  languages  rxcry  }ear.  on 
pain  of  losuif?  his  ptn«»ion.  Tiu*ii, 
again,  it  is  a  questio'i  wh«*ther  the 
encouragement  o(  rt!M*aich  should 
b«*  in  the  form  of  a  pennanent 
pension  or  a  temporary  grant,  and 
nhetlu'r  tha  investigator  should  be 


partially  employed  in  tuition  or 
required  to  give  hit  whola  time  to 
study.  Mr.  Sorby,  guided  by  his 
own  fortunate  experience,  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  tlie  endowment 
ought  to  bo  ample  enough  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  other 
occupation,  and  completely  free  the 
mind  from  all  disturbing  cares. 
But  that  discovery  can  be  combined 
wit})  professorial  duties  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  case  of  Fara- 
day, not  to  mention  living  pro- 
fessors, both  ill  this  country  and  in 
Germany,  who  have  contributed  to 
the  advance  of  science.  It  is  plain 
that  Uie  problem  to  bo  solved  la  by 
no  means  easv  of  solution. 

We  have  no  room  to  touch  apoo 
the  variouM  other  university  matters 
discussed  in  this  volume,  and  must 
content  ourselves  witli  obsenring 
that  it  merits  the  attention  of  au 
who  are  interested  in  the  advanee* 
ment  of  learning  and  science  among 
us. 


f>fi  Fennentation.  By  P.  Schut- 
zenberg  r.  With  twenty-eight  iUaa- 
Uatioii>.  li.  8.  King  and  Co.— 
The  value  o(  scientilic  knowledge  m 
now  geiierally  admitted.  Natnial 
science  fornix  an  essential  part  ef 
Uie  regular  course  of  edueatioo  in 
our  nniver>itie?«  and  public  aeboolt ; 
and  bpertul  Hcholarships,  eihibi« 
tion-i.  and  priz«*H  are  offered  as  in* 
ducemeiit<«  to  pur»ue  thia  atndy. 
As  a  iiecesaary  consequence*  ibcre 
is  a  demand  for  text. books  ndap^iHi 
to  the  present  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  and  giving  infomuuioii 
wttli  H'gard  to  the  Utest  discoveries. 
This  deiiiatid  is  intended  to  be  sop* 
plied  by  **  The  International  Seisa 
Ulic  Series/*  of  which  thia  is  the 
tmentieth  volume.  It  is  a  greet  rs- 
commendation  of  the  aeries,  that  il 
is  not  com|>osed  exclusively  of  the 
works  uf  English  authors,  or  those 
of  any  »ingte  nation.    The  arsn  of 
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choice  being  thus  extended,  greater 
excellence  may  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated ;  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, foreign  philosophers  have 
made  a  particular  branch  of  science 
their  special  study,  it  is  desirable  to 
receive  an  account  of  their  re- 
searches and  discoveries  directly 
from  them,  and  those  who  cannot 
read  their  language  should  at  least 
have  as  much  assistance  as  can  be 
afforded  them  by  means  of  trans- 
lations. This  is  what  is  offered  in 
the  volume  before  us,  which  reads 
more  like  an  original  work  than  a 
translation. 

M.  Schutzenberger*s  high  official 
position  as  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratary  at  the  Sorbonne,in  Paris, 
is  in  itself  an  ample  guarantee  that 
he  is  not  only  thoroughly  master  of 
the  difficult  subjects  he  has  under- 
taken to  expound,  but  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  communicating  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired.  The 
student  will  here  find  as  explicit 
and  complete  an  account  of  fermen- 
tation, both  direct  and  indirect,  as 
he  can  desire. 

M,  Schutzenberger  follows  Pas- 
teur and  others  in  describing  fer- 
mentation as  the  vegetation  of  a 
species  of  fungus,  to  which,  with 
Bees,  he  gives  tiie  name  of  Sacchar- 
oniyces  cerevisia,  and  which  he 
speaks  of  as  not  merely  living,  but 
breathing. 

"  Yeast  is  a  liviog  organism  belong- 
ing  to  the  family  of  fungi,  genus  Sao- 
charomycet,  destitute  of  mycelium, 
capable  of  reproduction,  like  all  the 
elementary  fuogi,  by  buds  and  spores ; 
its  compositiou,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
singularly  resembles  that  of  other 
vegetable  tissues,  and  especially  of  the 
plants  of  the  same  family.  The  ex- 
amination of  its  biological  functions, 
studied  more  particularly  in  their 
chemical  aspect,  shows  us  clearly  that 
this  elementary  form  of  life  does  not 
differ  in  essentials  from  other  elemen- 
tary cells,  unprovided  with  chlorophyll, 
whether  isolated  or  in  groups,  and  be- 
longing to  the  more  complex  organs. 


It  breathes,  transforms  and  modifies  its 
proximate  principles  in  a  continuous 
manner,  and  certainly  in  the  same  way 
as  other  cells ;  hke  these,  it  can  be 
multiplied  by  buds  and  spores.  The 
only  important  and  decidedly  distinc- 
tive character  which  seems  to  render  it 
a  form  of  hfe  absolutely  apart  firoiu 
other  forms  in  creation,  was  removed 
from  it  by  M.  Leohartier  and  M.  Bel- 
lamy, when  these  chemists  succeeded  in 
establishing  that  the  cells  of  fruits,, 
seeds,  and  leaves,  and  even  animal 
cells,  are  capable  of  changing  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.** 

It  is  only  within  a  compai^itively 
few  years  that  this  doctrine  has 
been  generally  received,  if  it  is  even 
now.  Liebig  attributed  fermenta- 
tion to  molecular  motion  communi- 
cated by  a  decomposing  body  to- 
other matter  in  contact  with  it, 
'*  Yeast,"  he  said,  "  and  in  general 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in 
a  state  of  putrefaction,  will  commu« 
nicate  to  other  bodies  the  condition 
of  decomposition  in  which  they  are 
themselves  placed ;  the  motion 
which  is  given  to  their  own  ele- 
ments by  the  disturbance  of  equili- 
brium, is  also  communicated  to  the 
elements  of  the  bodies  which  come 
into  contact  with  them."  As  late 
as  1870  he  published  a  treatise  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Pasteur's  experiments  were  not 
conclusive.  That  the  action  of 
yeast  on  blood  closely  resembles,  if 
it  is  not  identical  with,  that  of  ani- 
mal respiration,  seems  scarcely 
disputable  from  what  follows : — 

**  The  behaviour  of  the  yeast  with 
reference  to  blood  may  be  explained  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  cells  of 
Sacckaromycet  diffused  in  the  liquid 
breathe  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
physically  dissolved  in  the  plasm  or 
seriun  in  the  midst  of  which  swim  the 
red  globules  of  blood.  In  proportion 
as  the  plasmic  liquid  grows  less  rich  in 
oxygen,  a  portion  of  this  body,  feebly 
combined  with  hsBmaglobin,  is  separ- 
ated, and  enters  into  phj^sical  dissolu- 
tion, bv  a  dissociation  comparable  to 
that  p;  bicarbon- 
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the  fint  edition  of  this  work,  when 
it  appeared,  some  three  years  ago.* 
The  present  is  a  *'  popular  edition." 
with  several  new  chapterfl,  and  the 
statistics  of  convents  in  the  United 
Kingdom  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day.    The  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Murphy  writes  is  highly  commend- 
able, while  his  object  is  laudable. 
Oreat  ignorance  and  prejudice,  he 
affirms,  prevail  in  Protestant  minds 
on  the    subject  of  conventual  in- 
stitutions, and   he  is  anxious   ^*  to 
dissipate  the  mists    and   darkness 
that  envelope  the  truth.*'  No  doubt 
the  great  body  of   Mr.  Murphy  *8 
statistical  information  may  be  taken 
as  perfectly  reliable,  but  the  con- 
tents of  his  volume  do  not  realize 
the  idea  conveyed  by  its  title.    The 
terra  incognita  is  not   revealed   to 
us.     We  are  not  led  through  the 
unknown  land,   and    permitted    to 
explore  its  mysteries. 

We  are   supplied,   iu    the  first 
instance,  with  very  partial  and  im- 
perfect sketches   of    the  origin   of 
monks  and  nuns ;  of  early  British 
and  Irish Monachism,  and  of  ancient 
religious  orders;  a  list  of  convents 
is  given,  with  their  characteristics, 
rules,  and  constitutions  ;  but,  as  re- 
gards the  inner  life^  the   terra  in- 
cognita of  such  institutions  as  are 
not  devoted  to  the  active  charities 
of  life,  we  have   absolutely  no  in- 
formation whatever.     We   have,  it 
is  true,  Mr.  Murphy's  general  as- 
sertion that   there  is  no  unhappi- 
Tiess  in  conventual  life — that  **  there 
is   no   life  happier  than  that  of  a 
nun  ; "  but  it  is  impossible  to  credit 
this,  and  consider  such    establish- 
ments so  entirely  free  from  abuses 
as  he  would  represent  them,  unless 
we  utterly  discredit  and   repudiate 
a  vast  body  of  Roman  Catholic  tes- 
timony respecting  the  pperation  of 
monastic    and   conventual   institu- 
tions in  Koman  Catholic  countries. 
One  great  fact  stands  before  us — 


that  there  is  not  a  single  Boman 
Catholic  country  in  the  whole  world 
which  has  not  been  compelled  to 
exercise  some  sort  of  supervising 
authority  over  such  institutions. 
The  conclusion  to  which  this  fact 
inevitably  leads  is  irresistibly — that 
had  not  serious  abuses  existed  no 
such  authority  would  ever*  have 
been  exercised. 

There  is  a  very  wide  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  monastic  and 
conventual  institutions  whose  in- 
mates, engaged  in  the  active  chari- 
ties of  life,  enjoy  a  comparative  free- 
dom as  regards  vows  and  action,  and 
those  established  the  inmates  of 
which  take  vows  for  life,  and  are 
practically  dead  to  the  world.  In 
his  chapter  on  *' Objections  to 
Convents,**  Mr.  Murphy  has  failed 
even  to  notice  those  which  have 
been  urged,  not  against  such  as  are 
charitable  or  educational  institu- 
tions, but  against  such  as  bind 
their  inmates  by  perpetual  vows, 
immure  them  in  what  may  be  hope- 
less confinement,  and  maintain,  re- 
specting their  internal  discipline 
and  government,  an  impenetrable 
mystery. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  failed  to  see,  or 
at  least  to  notice,  that  public  policy 
is  involved — that  the  State  has 
duties  to  perform  to  its  subjects 
— that  rights  are  relative.  In  re- 
turn for  allegiance  the  State  is 
bound  to  maintain  personal  rights 
inviolate,  and  the  simple  question 
is,  how  can  the  proper  performance 
of  such  unavoidable  duty  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  State  permitting  in- 
stitutions to  exist  wherein  its  sub- 
jects may  possibly  be  immured 
against  their  will.  No  one  can 
rationally  hold  that  such  confine- 
ment is  impossible— is  it  not,  there- 
fore, the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State  to  inspect,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  ? 

Kightly  considered,  the  matter  of 
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religioQ  does  not  enter  into  this 
quMtioQ  at  all.  It  ii  not  beeanta 
ooQTeDta  are  eitablitbed  and  oon- 
dueted  at  Boman  Catholic  institu- 
tiona  that  a  right  of  inspection  br 
the  State  should  be  exercised. 
That  right  exists  entirely  aoart 
from  any  form  of  religious  belief. 
There  are  now  sereral  conventual 
institutions  established  for  cbarita- 
ble  purposes  oo  professedly  Pro- 
testant foundations ;  we  are  not 
aware,  howerer,  of  there  being  any 
that  require  their  inmates  to  take 
TOWS  inrolring  rigid  seclusion  for 
life ;  but  were  there  such,  the  mere 
profsMion  of  Protestantism  should 
not  exclude  them  from  inspection 
by  the  State — should  not  deprive 
the  inmates  of  that  protection 
against     imprisonment     for     life 


which  it  is  the  duty  oi  the  State 
to  afford. 

Thus,  the  question  is  not  one  of 
mere  religious  belief^  but  broadly 
and  simply  one  of  public  policy. 
Is  it  consistent  with  the  preserva* 
tion  of  the*  natural  rights  of  sub- 
jects  that  institutions  should  exist 
in  a  free  country  under  the  sole 
irresponsible  control  of  private 
parties,  or  Chnrches»  in  which  per- 
sons are  bound  by  vows  to  omuUie 
themselves  for  ufot  without  the 
State  adopting  such  precautiooa  aa 
will  ensure  that  the  confinement  is 
entirelv  voluntary  and  in  no  wise 
compulsory  P 

Tnis  is  the  real  question  at  issue, 
and  with  ita  decision  the  mere  fomi 
of  religious  profession  haa  nothing 
whatever  to  do. 
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THE  FOUNDEE  OF  ISLAM. 


"  The  turn  of  Arabia.** 
"  All  grudges  shall  be  taken  away  out  of  your  hearts." 


The  state  of  life  and  the  progress 
of  politics  in  the  far  Orient  have, 
at  all  times  indeed,  a  very  espe- 
cial claim  on  our  attention.  IVot 
merely  on  the  uniyersal-brother- 
hood  principle  of  philosophers, 
which,  as  far  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West,  would  unite  all  men  on 
the  common  ground  of  liumanity, 
but  as  drawn  still  closer  to  our 
Asiatic  fellows  within  the  magic 
ring  of  one  imperial  crown.  Now, 
too,  the  feverish  progress  of  events 
in  Turkey — the  one,  so  to  speak, 
oriental  kingdom  in  Europe — in- 
vests all  the  circumstances  of  their 
law,  politics,  and  religion  with  a 
deeper  interest.  We  have  a 
nearer  kindred,  a  greater  simi- 
larity, with  all  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  Bussia,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted. We  can,  as  the  tide  of 
history  rolls  on,  argue  from  them 
to  ourselves  and  vice  versa,  and 
guess  at  the  hidden  springs  of 
action  and  character. 

BatJ  to  theorize  with  any  degree 
of  probability  on  Mohammedan 
forma   of   government,  to   under- 


stand the  development  of  their 
moral  and  social  life,  we  have  to 
leave  our  own  standpoint,  and 
search  sympathetically  into  the 
causes  which  underlie  the  distinc* 
tive  forms  which  influence  them 
most  strongly. 

Sympathetically, — for  there  is  no 
use  in  studying  such  questions  from 
the  outside.  By  looking  at  the  dial- 
plate  of  a  clock  we  can  watch  the 
progress  of  the  hour  hand,  but  if 
we  would  understand  the  how  and 
the  why  of  its  motion,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  machinery 
behind. 

Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  in  a  paper 
on  our  Colonial  Empire,  quotes  the 
remark  made  in  a  Parliamentary 
speech  by  Mr.  Eorster,  that  "  ideas 
rule  the  world."  Commenting 
thereon,  he  says,  "  Then  it  is 
essential  to  take  note  of  such 
ideas.  In  the  dealings  of  Western 
Powers  with  the  East,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  stem  races, 
and  of  the  influei  i  constant 
with  their  rulers,  tutes  the 
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best    foundation     for     successful 
policy." 

"  Their  commou  faitb  in  the 
Koran  and  its  precepts  as  of  Divine 
authority,  is  stronger  even  than 
race  affinities,  and  makes  common 
cause  against  all  giaours  and  in* 
fidels.'* 

Thus  the  Koran  is  one  of  the 
sources  where  we  are  to  seek  for 
some  of  these  ruling  *' leading 
ideas.'*  One  of  these,  perhaps  the 
very  chicfest,  is  the  idea,  the  in- 
effaceable impression,  left  on  every 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  of  its  author, 
Mohammed.  Louis  XIY.  used  to 
say  ''L*6tat  c*e8t  moi*' — Mohammed, 
with  far  greater  truth,  might  have 
said  "  The  Koran  is  myself."  To 
quote  from  Dean  Stanley's 
« Eastern  Church,"  "  it  is  to  the 
Mussulman,  in  one  sensct  far  more 
than  the  Bible  is  to  the  Christian. 
It  is  his  code  of  laws,  his  creed, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  his  liturgy." 

Thus  in  the  Koran  we  find  at 
once  the  mainspring  and  the  com- 
plex machinery  which  it  sets  in 
motion. 

"  If,"  observes  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith,  "our  Scriptures  are  'they 
which  testify  of  Christ,'  here  (in  the 
Koran),  if  anywhere,  we  have  a 
Inirror  of  one  of  the  Master-spirits 
of  the  world,  often  inartistic,  in- 
coherent, self-contradictory,  dull, 
but  impregnated  with  a  few  grand 
ideas  which  staud  out  from  the 
whole,  a  mind  seething  with  the  in- 
spiration pent  within  it,  Mntoxi- 
cated  with  God,'  but  full  of 
human  weaknesses  from  which  he 
never  pretended,  and  it  is  his  last- 
ing elory  that  he  never  pretended, 
to  be  free."  • 

The  Arabs  bad  a  proverb  that 
'*  Jd^ohammed's  character  is  the 
Koran,"  He  himself  used  to  call 
it  his  one  *'  standing  miracle,"  and 


used  to  appeal  to  it  as  the  proof  of 
his  mission.  There  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  its  style. 
The  Prophet  himself  said  (Koran, 
Sura  XVII.),  "  If  men  and  genii  . 
were  assembled  together  that  they 
might  produce  a  book  like  the 
Koran,  they  must  fail."  The 
Moslem  world  fully  endorses  this 
judgment.  They  challenge  the 
world  to  rival  this  book,  this 
"  Beading,"  "  Thing  to  be  read," 
as  its  name  implies.  They  think 
it  impious  to  translate  it.  **  We 
hear  of  Mahometan  doctors  that 
had  read  it  seventy  thousand 
times."  t 

By  Europeans  of  the  Aryan  race, 
the  book  is  generally  regarded  as 
almost  unreadable.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth Smith  tells  us  that  Bunsen, 
Sprenger,  and  Benan  found  the 
task  of  reading  it  through  all  but 
impossible,  and  for  himself,  after 
reading  it  through  repeatedly,  he 
pronounces  that  ^*  duluess  is,  to  a 
European  who  is  ignorant  of  Arabic, 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
book,  until  he  begins  to  make  a 
minute  study  of  it."  Mr.  Garlyle's 
verdict  is,  **  1  must  say  it  is  as  toil- 
some reading  as  I  ever  undertook. 
....  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty 
could  carry  any  European  through 
the  Koran."  Such  is  this  strange 
book  to  Mohammedans,  and  such 
to  Christians.  Most  probably  no 
degree  of  insight  would  awaken  us 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Moslem 
for  his  book,  but  is  there  an  ^*  open. 
Sesame  "  which  would  admit  us  to 
a  better  vantage-point  of  study  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  sympathy  is 
the  clue,  as  we  said  before ;  and  of 
this  we  find  an  apt  illustration  in 
Mr.  Carlyle  himself.  To  him,  after 
all,  it  is  not  unintelligible  how 
the  Arabs  could  so  love  it.  Behind 
**  the  confused  coil "  he  begins  to 


*  "Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,"  bj  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.,  p.  17. 
f  Carljles  **  Heroes  and  Hero-worfihip,"  p.  59. 
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arrive  at  the  efNiential  type  of  ifc, 
and  finds  **  a  merit  quite  other  than 
the  literarj  one.**    This  merit  to 
him  is   its  genuineness,   its   deep 
earnestness  —  to  him  *'  it  is    the 
confused  ferment  of   a  great  rude 
human  soul ;  rude,  untutored,  that 
cannot     eren    read ;    but   fervent 
earnest,  struggling  vehemently  to 
utter  itself  in  words.    With  a  kind 
of  breathless  inteusity  he  strives  to 
utter  himself;  the  thoughts  crowd 
on  him  pell-mell :  for  yery  multi- 
tude of  things  to  say,  he  can  get 
nothing  said.  . .    We  said  stupid," 
he  adds,  '*  yet  natural  stupidity  is  by 
no  means  the  character  of  Moham- 
med's book ;  it  is  natural  unculti- 
vation  rather.      The  man  has  not 
studied  speaking ;  in  tiie  haste  and 
pressure  of  continual  fighting,  he 
has  not  time  to  mature  himself  into 
fit  speech.    The  panting,  breathless 
haste  and    vehemence  of   a    man 
struggling  in  the  thick  of  battle,  for 
life  and  salvation ;  this  is  the  mood 
he  is  in  !  ....     The  successive  ut- 
terances of  a  soul  in   that    mood, 
coloured  by  the  various  vicissitudes 
of    three-and-twenty    years;   now 
vrell    uttered,   now  worse:    this  is 
the   Koian.**      Looking    into    the 
Koran,  Mr.   Carlyle  finds,  shining 
out  of  its  dark  and  muddy  waters, 
something    of    fervour,    of  truth ; 
^rude   vestiges    of   poetic  genius, 
of  whatsoever  is  best  and  truest, 
glimmering  in   its   depths.*'     The 
eyes  of  Mohammed  seem  tofiash  out 
upon    him — **an  eye    that  flashes 
direct  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
«#ft  the  truth  of  them.*'     Truly 

**  As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face, 
So  the  heart  of  man  to  man«" 

Of  such  kind  is  the  Koran. 
This  is  the  mine  into  which  one 
roust  dig  to  find  the  buried  ore  of 
a  great  soul.    It  contains  the  "  con- 


centrated essence  *  of  Mohammed*i 
inner  life — an  essence  not  ex- 
pressed and  wrung  out  without 
strong  crving,  tears  and  white 
hairs*  to  himself. 

But  the  insight  afforded  by  a 
study  of  his  book  will  not  give 
us  the  whole  truth  of  Mohammed. 
We  want  the  mind  and  we  want 
the  outward  shining  of  the  mind* 
While  we  would  gladly  lift  the 
veil  that  shrouds  the  abysmal 
depths  of  personality,  we  would 
faiu  see  him  also  projected  into 
the  outer  world  of  speech  and 
action. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  sub- 
jective and  an  objective  side  to 
every  man.  An  inner  world,  now 
chequered  by  mental  clouds  and 
storms,  now  shone  upon  by  a 
spiritual  sky — and  a  peace  which  no 
outer  calamities  can  trouble.  There 
the  man  dwells  far  within.  There, 
as  Adam  in  his  Eden,  he  can  till 
the  ground,  and  tend  the  flowers, 
have  dominion  over  the  birds  of 
the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field,  en- 
tertain angel  visitants,  or  walk  in 
the  garden  of  his  soul  with  his 
God. 

Or  he  may  be  dwelling  there  like 
the  possessed  maniac  amid  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  wild  and  law- 
less in  his  own  desolation. 

This  inner  life  of  a  man  seldom 
appears  to  his  fellows,  and  then,  ''  as 
through  a  veil  darkly."  The  out- 
ward demeanour  of  social  life  gives 
no  sign  of  the  life  below  ;  it  is  but 
the  surface-skin  to  shelter  the 
nerves  underneath  from  painful  con- 
tact with  the  outer  world.  Only 
the  unpremeditated  flash  of  the 
eye,  the  quick  spontaneous  smile, 
the  impulsive  act  half  disclose  it 
for  a  moment,  as  the  vivid  lightning 
calls  forth  a  landscape  from  the 
gloom     of   night,  into     which    it 


*  Mobammed*!  wordi  to  Aba  Bekr,  '*  Hud,  tad  its  tisten,  tbt  terrifie  Sum, 
i%  vbiie  before  its  time.** — II nd.  Sura  xi.,  &c. 
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tiDiahet  agtin.  So  in  the  uiiieir- 
oonacioiitDeMof  the  Korio^glimptet 
of  iU  author's  toul  ariae  to  view, 
and  here  hia  inner  thoughts  are 
laid  bare. 

But  this  if  not  enouj^h.  Ha?ing 
learned  aomethinff  of  his  life  within, 
we  must  also  follow  him  into  the 
outer  world  of  men.  How  will  he 
appear  there  Y  What  words  will  he 
utter  ?  How  will  he  act  ?  There- 
fore we  need,  for  a  perfect  portrait, 
the  world  of  men  and  women  in 
which  "he  lived  and  moved  and  had 
hia  being,**  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  race,  country,  and  other 
influencea.  Words  and  deeda  are 
the  spsrks  that  are  flung  out  bj  the 
friction  of  these  two  forces. 

Thus,  given  the  man  and  his  sur- 
rounding influences — the  germ  and 
ita  environment — the  problem  of 
his  life  is  not  insoluble.  We  must, 
however,  travel  into  the  age  and 
country  where  the  poet  lived  and 
sang,  where  the  monarch  governed 
the  lives,  or  the  lawgiver  the  hearts 
of  men ;  or  the  echoes  of  their  voices 
will  seem  strsnge  and  meaningless 
to  us,  like  **  the  accents  of  an  un- 
known tongue,**  and  verily  we  shall 
not  be  edified  thereby. 

Now,  in  this  necessarily  concise 
article  we  do  not  pretend  to  achieve 
either  of  these  proposed  aims,  but 
would  rather  try  (^thering  samples 
from  the  more  original  and  labori- 
ously  wrought  stores  of  others)  to 
eihibit  them,  like  the  grapes  of 
Eihcol,  aji  specimens  of  a  promised 
land— «  few    of    each,  and    those 

rerhaps  not  the  best  for  selection. 
t  would  seem  more  feasible  in 
these  days  to  learn,  at  any  rate, 
approiioiately  the  truth  of  llo- 
hainnied  and  his  life,  than  fi>r  the 
many  generations  who  lived  during 
the  thouvaud  wars  following  his 
desth  (G32  A.0.V 

Mr.  Sii'ith  describet  the  progress 
of  opinion  on  this  topic,  lie  tells 
us  that  at  soon  at  Europe  could 
q>are  time  to  breathe  and  think, 


after  arresting  the  waves  of  the 
Saracen  tide  of  conquest,  the  age  of 
chivalry  embalmed  his  memory  in 
their  sobgs  and  epics,  as  an  idol 
and  a  demon ;  that  the  Kaliph  of 
Cordova  was  said  to  worship  him 
iu  the  following  bad  company,  '*  Bt 
Jupiter!  by  Mohammed!  by  Apoi- 
lyon  !** — that  Dante  found  him  among 
the  arch  heretica  in  the  ninth  circle 
of  the  *'  Inferno,"  while  Luther'a 
treatment  of  him  was  still  worse. 
Luther  questions  whether  Mo> 
hammed  or  Pope  Leo  be  the  man 
of  sin ;  deciding  that  the  Pope's 
claim  for  that  office  b  the  beel, 
he  sets  down  Mohsmmed  as  the 
little  Horn ;  snd  *'  the  eyes  of  the 
little  Horn  are  the  Alcoran  or  Law 
wherewith  he  ruleth.**  Deuteeh 
says  that  Luther  translated  the 
'*  Confutstio  Alcoran  **  of  a  certain 
Brother  Bichards  (1800  a.d.)  (who 
luid  travelled  to  Babylon  for  his 
learning),  snd  enriched  the  saaie 
by  occasional  commenta,  such  as, 
'*  O    fie !    for    shame,  you    horrid 

devil!    you    d d    Mahomet  T' 

or  *«0  pfui  dich,  Teufell'*  eodii^ 
up  with,  *'  Wohlan  1  Ood  grant  oa 
hu  grace,  snd  punish  hoih  the 
Pope  and  Mahomet,  together  witli 
their  deviln.  I  have  done  my  nart 
as  a  true  prophet  and  tcacmer. 
Those  who  won  t  listen  auiy  leave 
it  slone."  Melancthou,  the  gentle, 
uaes  equally  strong  language,  if 
less  emphatic.  The  honest  vehe> 
mence  of  Luther,  the  iconoclaali  ia 
not,  after  all,  so  very  unlike  that  of 
this  other  iconocUst  whom  be  so 
denounced.  At  any  rale,  Deutaeh 
goes  on  to  inform  ua,  writera  oo 
the  Pkpal  side  were  not  slow  to 
discover  that  Luther  in  partieiilar, 
and    the    German    Beformete   ia 

Seneral,  were  trying  to  iatrodoce 
lohammedaniam  into  the  OenMUi 
Church !  They  found,  loo,  a  won- 
derful likeness  between  il  and 
Lutheranism. 

Gibbon  was  one  of  the  CMiiesi 
to  modifv  the  medieval  views  of  Me- 
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Lammed ;  but  his  manifest  hostility 
to  ChristiaDitj  depreciated  the 
▼alue  of  his  testimonj.  Since  then 
the  tide  has  set  in  still  more  de- 
cidedly in  this  new  direction,  and 
Mr.  Carljle,  in  ranking  him  as  his 
hero-propbet,  has  probably  reached 
high- water  mark. 

There  are  now  histories  and  bio- 
graphies of  Mohammed  in  which 
he  can  be  studied  from  every  point 
of  view,  including  that  of  an  enthusi- 
astic Mussulman,  who  tenderly  holds 
up  every  fairer  trait  for  admiration, 
while  he  champions  the  doubtful, 
and  defends  the  indefensible  with 
the  convenient  *^tu-quoque*^  turned 
upon  the  wearers  of  the  Christian 
name. 

In  reading  some  of  our  modern 
writers,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  liberality  and  tenderness 
shown  towards  all  forms  of  faith,  or 
their  semblance.  This  ma}**  be  the 
reaction  from  the  illiberality  of 
former  times,  or  possibly  the  pro- 
duct of  our  advanced  Christian 
sentiments  and  more  enlightened 
knowledge.  But  the  contrast  is 
curious. 

Even  now,  especially  with  us, 
also  in  Spain  and  Italy,  there  comes 
to  the  surface  sometimes  an  ardent 
championship  between  the  two  so 
dissimilar  offshoots  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  they  never  entirely  cease 
jostling  one  another  for  place. 
The  extreme  severity  of  the  measure 
dealt  out  to  one  another  by  some 
of  the  minor  Protestant  parties 
is  only  too  noticeable.  We  find  a 
Mussulman  speaking  out  warmly 
for  his  own  views  of  Mohamme- 
danism (which  Mr.  Hughes,  by  the 
way,  calls  rationalistic,  and  declares 
that "  they  no  more  represent  the 
Mohammedanism  of  the  Kuran  and 
the  traditions,  than  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Yoysey  represent  the  teaching 


of  orthodox  Christianity  "),•  while 
on  the  outside  of  any  form  of  so- 
called  Christianity,  and  beyond  the 
plain  speaking  of  tirst  cousins,  we  see 
this  chivalrous  courtesy  of  the  strong 
towards  the  weak,  and  a  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated  beliet  in  the 
"  soul  of  good  in  things  evil,"  which 
extends  its  condescending  care  to- 
wards even  the  weakest  weed  of 
religion  among  savage  tribes. 
Buddha,  Christ,  and  Mohammed, 
and  many  others  to  boot,  have  their 
respective  merits  weighed  in  the 
balances,  and  their  places  allotted 
as  the  scale  turns  in  the  judgment 
of  some  writers.  Another  *•  rever- 
ences the  Christian  Church  Jbr  the 
ffreat  good  it  has  done  to  mankind  ; 
and  (at  the  same  time)  reverences 
the  Mahometan  Church  for  the 
good  it  has  done — a  far  less  good.'* 

A  word  borrowed  from  Professor 
Max  Miiller  may  not  be  amiss  here. 
He  8ay8,t  "  Those  who  would  use  a 
comparative  study  of  religions  as 
a  means  for  debasing  Christianity 
by  exalting  the  other  religions  of 
mankind,  are  to  my  mind  as  dan- 
gerous allies  as  those  who  think  it 
necessary  to  debase  all  other  re- 
ligions in  order  to  exalt  Chris- 
tianity. Science  wants  no  partisans. 
I  make  no  secret  that  true  Chris- 
tianity— I  mean  the  religion  of 
Christ — seems  to  me  to  become 
more  and  more  exalted  the  more 
we  know  and  the  more  we  appre- 
ciate the  treasures  of  truth  hidden 
in  the  despised  religions  of  the 
world." 

In  some  such  way  one  might 
worthily  study  Mohammed  and  his 
book.  The  earnest  confession, 
where  it  can  be  realized,  of  the 
purest  morality  that  ever  shone 
upon  earth,  and  of  the  unapproach- 
able excellence  of  One  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  need  not  pre- 


*  "  Notes  on  Muhammedanism,**  by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Haghei,  C.M.S. 
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▼cot  a  recogDition  of  ib«  copj^ 
boweTer  imperfect,  of  thai  Diviue 
ideal  wbicb  OiiCt  and  One  oolj. 
Ofer  realiied  in  bb  life,  "Tbere 
is  one  glorj  of  the  sun,  and  anotber 
glorj  of  tho  moon,  and  anotber 
glorj  of  tbe  stars;  for  one  star 
oifferetb  from  anotber  star  in 
glorj.'*  Our  studies  of  great  men 
may  become  stepping-stones  for  our 
faitb,  and  as  in  utber  studies  we 
rise  from  simple  lessons  and  prin- 
dples  within  our  grasp  to  tbe 
bigber  and  more  complex,  so  in  our 
•MTcb  after  moral  snd  religious 
eieellence,  our  iaitb  may  learn  to 
dinib  psst  all  human  aspirations 
and  atrirings  towsrds  tbe  unseen 
good,  to  fasten  upon  the  revelation 
of  that  Good  it»elf.  The  One  so 
oAen  compared  with  Mohammed 
claimed  to  be  tbe  onk-be^^tten 
Son  of  Ood.  The  subj«fct  of  this 
paper,  let  it  not  be  fort:otten, 
refused  to  bt»  considered  other  than 
a  man  of  like  passious  with  our- 
selves. Ue  wss  but  the  prophet  of 
AUab — meaning  thereby  bis  mes- 
senger, his  mouthpiece  ;  but 
neither  a  foreteller  of  events — nor 
a  worker  of  miracles.  All  such 
attributed  to  him  were  tbe  fuugus- 
growth  of  Utrr  tradit:oui«. 

Let  Mobamuietl,  then,  be  judged 
on  bis  own  merits  according  to 
bis  own  standard,  snd  C*hri«t  by 
his.  Noble  souls  hsve  uom*  tbe 
less  found  him  worthv  of  their  love 
and  itfvervnce.  WfU  did  tbe 
bifttorian  ssy,  **  Ubi  de  msi;iia  vir- 
tute  et  f*!*^''^  b<»norutn  inemoreii, 
qua?  sibi  quiiK}ue  facilis  fsctu  putst, 
»qu J  aniiiio  acvipit ;  tupra  es,  rr/n/i 
Jicia^  pfv  falsU  ducii,' 

A  few  «ord«  timt  S9  to  the  *'en- 
▼ironm<*nt  *'  of  our  •*  ijerm."  lie- 
fore  the  aJrrnt  of  tlinr  prophet 
and  the  ai^e  of  Iftiam,  no  conjmon 
bond  of  Uw,  K>cial  or  rt'lit^ioun,  i« 
said  to  have  prrvaiird  smoni;  tht*m. 
Judai«m  had  found  there  a  borne 
afWr  the  destruction  of  Jerusslfm. 
Tl        were  several  entire  tribes  of 


Jews,  bat  it  would  seem  ibey  did 
not  sustain  tbe  prestige  of  their 
ancient  faith,  and  tbeir  influence 
availed  no  more  tlian  to  permeate 
tbeir  Arab  allies  with  much  of  tbe 
love  of  tbeir  Scriptures,  and  still 
more  of  tbeir  legendary  and  Bab* 
bioical  books.  Dcutscb  says  that 
they  were  of  superior  culture ;  and 
'*witb  keenness  of  intellect,  witb 
sudden  sparks  of  esprit,  witb  all  tbe 
arts  of  casuistry,'*  tbey  would 
triumph  over  tbe  Axabs  in  contro- 
veray,  appeal  to  tbeir  common  father 
Abraham,  and  threaten  tbem  witb 
a  coming  Messiah.  Tbey  would 
seem,  iiowever,  to  have  adopted 
some  semi-idolatrous  ways  them- 
selves, sending  ofleriugs  to  tbe 
Kaaba  at  Mekka ;  and  Mohammed 
taxed  them  witb  aometbing  very 
like  idolatry  towards  Moses  ana 
£ara  **  the  Son  of  God  1 "  «« Immt 
xem'*  was  revered  by  tbem  as 
IIagar*s  Well,  and  a  stone, so-called, 
Jacob's  Pillow.  Among  a  few  of 
their  Arab  neigbboun,  bowew, 
they  bad  awakened  a  feeling  afker 
one  true  and  only  God ;  and  four 
Arabs  are  said  to  have  agreed 
among  themselves  to  go  forth  in 
quest  of  this  great  object  of  failk» 
if  baply  they  might  feel  after  and 
fiud  liiro.  'Deutscb  finds  tbe  in- 
fluence of  Judsism  on  IslAm  so 
strong  that  ho  says,  •'  We  tbiak 
Islam  neither  more  nor  less  tbaa 
Judaism,  ss  adapted  to  Arabia,  dIm 
the  apostleship  of  Jesus  and  Mo- 
bammed.** 

The  latter  strove  long  and  ear- 
nestly to  win  tbem  over,  but  tbejr 
were  ever  his  bitterest  foee,  and 
tbeir  trt*achery  at  last  made  aa  im- 
passable breach  between  tbem  and 
Mobarotiied.  2^abwanism,  wbicb  waa 
a  worahip  of  tiie  heavenly  bodiet, 
and  Chrtatiauity  of  various  and  de- 
based forms,  existed  also  in  Arabia. 
Deutach  savs,  "  Of  Arabian  Cbria- 
tianity  of  the  time  of  MohaaoMd, 
tbe  less  said  perhaps  tbe  better/* 
Mr.    B.  Smitb   obsenres^    *'Stiek 
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Chriiftiais  as  MoluuBUiied  liad  ever 
mel,  kad  ibrgoden  at  once  the 
fiuth  of  the  Jews,  and  that  higher 
lerektioo  of  God.  giTen  to  them 
bj  Christ,  which  the  Jews  re- 
jected. .  .  .  Homooasians  and 
oooBoioosiaiiSy  monothelites  aod 
jBOOophjftites,  Jacobites  aod  Eutj- 
diiana  making  hard  dogmas  of 
things  wherein  the  sacred  writers 
themselret  had  made  no  dogma, 
disputing  fiercely  whether  what 
was  mathematicallj  false  coold  be 
metaphjsically  true,  and  nicelj 
discriminating  the  shades  of  truth 
and  falsehood  in  the  views  sug- 
gested to  bridge  over  the  abysmal 
gnlf  between  them;  tbej  busied 
themselves  with  eYery  question 
about  Christ,  except  those  which 
might  have  led  them  to  imitate 
Christ*s  life.  Now  Mohammed 
came  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
snch  unrealities.  Images  ! — what 
are  they  ?  Bits  of  black  wood 
pretending  to  be  God ;  philosophi- 
cal theories,  and  theological  cob- 
webs ?  Away  with  them  all !  God 
is  great,  and  there  is  nothing  else 
great:  this  is  the  Mussulman's  creed. 
*  Islam ;'  that  is, '  man  must  resign 
his  will  to  God's  and  find  his  high- 
est happiness  in  so  doing.*  This  is 
the  Mussulman  s  life.*'"*" 

It  is  now  believed,  that  not  only 
were  these  living  epistles  of  Christ 
Mohammed's  only  experience  of 
professed  Christianity,  but  further, 
that  the  only  written  accounts  with 
which  he  had  acquaintance  were 
the  apocryphal  gospels,  "  The  In- 
fancy/' the  *' Acta  Pilati,"  and  the 
<«  Descensus  ad  Inferos."  Two 
allusions  alone  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  gospels  of  our 
canon  —  one,  his  assumption  to 
himself  of  the  title  of  the  promised 
Paraclete  (irap*jtX«iTe(,  amended,  as 
he  received  it,  to  vipticXvYOf),  the 
Greek  rendering  of  Mohammed  the 


*  Praised."  The  second  tzace  is  the 
account  of  the  birth  of  John  tha 
Baptist.  *^  The  wonder  is.  not  that 
he "  (Mohammed)  ^  revenenced 
Christ  so  little,  but  so  much.*^ 
These  three  faiths  had  root  ill 
Arabia.  Msgism  also  had  its 
place.  Mohammed  ever  showed 
an  especial  re^^pect  for  "the  peo» 
pie,"  as  he  called  them,  *^  of  the 
Books,'*  that  is  the  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  some  say  the  Magiana 
also. 

'*  But  the  mnjority  of  the  people 
were  addicted  to  fetishism "  (Miya 
8yed  Ameer  AH  Moulvi,  the  Mus- 
sulman biographer  before  spoken 
of)  **of  the  grossest  type.  Ani- 
mals and  plants  .  .  .  the  palm-tree 
.  .  .  pieces  of  rock,  stones,  Jbc, 
formed  the  principal  subjects  of 
adoration."  A  Babel  of  voices 
rising  to  a  Babel  of  deities !  Such 
a  mob  of  idols  besieged  the  throne 
of  Heaven  that  the  Godhead  was 
hidden.  One  thinks  unavoidably 
of  the  French  proverb,  **  Le  bruit 
est  si  fort  qu*ou  n'euteud  |>a8  Dieu 
tenner." 

The  blue  sky  at  times  seems 
blotted  out  by  the  rising  vapours 
of  earth.  Yet  the  clouds  can  in 
no  wise  affei^t  tho  tranquil  ether 
of  the  heavens.  **  Yesterday,  to- 
day, and  for  ever,"  a  type  of  Him 
who  inhabitcth  eternity,  thev  re- 
main unchanged,  while  the  clouds 
that  conceal  it  trom  view  are  but 
'*a  vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away." 
Among  these  idols  tho  Kaaha  was 
the  chief  object  of  veneration,  with 
its  sacred  black  stone,  and  the 
fountain  called  the  Zem^zem,  The 
tribe  of  the  Koreish  were  the 
guardians  of  this  shrine. 

8uch  was  the  aspect  of  religions 
in  Arabia  before  its  conversion  to 
Islam.  Carlyle  describes  its  phy* 
sical  traits  :   *^  Savage   inaccessible 
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rock  mouotaini,  grett  fnm  detertii, 
ilteniatiog  with  beautiful  ttriM  of 
Terdure.  Wherever  wmter  i«,  tbere 
it  greenness,  beaulj,  odoriferous 
balm  shrubs,  date  trees,  frsnkin- 
eense  trees.  Consider/*  be  aajs, 
^  that  wide  waste  horizon  of  sand, 
omptj,  silent,  dividing  habitable 
place  from  habitable.  .  .  .  B j  day, 
a  fierce  aun  biasing  down  on  it 
with  intolerable  radiance ;  by  night, 
the  great  deep  heaven  with  its 
stars.*'  Such  the  countrj— the 
Arab  people  have  been  often  de* 
scribed.  Carlyle  calls  them  **  Ori- 
ental Italians."  Thej  were  less 
uncivilized  than  is  generally  sup* 
posed,  as  may  be  gstbered  from 
the  fact  that  they  used  to  have 
poetic  con  testa  at  stated  seasonf, 
reciting  the  verses  in  public,  at  the 
annual  fairs,  and  were  not  unakilled 
in  oratory. 

Such,  very  briefly,  were  some  of 
the  aurrounding  influences  of 
MohammedV  life.  His  grandfather, 
Abdul-MotUlib,  of  the  ftmily  of 
Hashim  and  of  the  noble  Koreish 
tribe,  had  the  enpecisl  charge — an 
envied  one— of  the  Kaabah.  His 
Toung«^t  and  best-loved  son.  Ah* 
dallab,  died,  leaving  Mohammed  an 
orphan  of  two  years  of  age.  Soon 
after,  in  his  seventh  year,  his  mother 
was  tsken  from  him,  and  Abdul- 
Moltalib  (iied  also,  who  used  to 
aav  **  they  must  take  charge  of  that 
beautiful'  little  boy  :  nothing  in 
their  kindred  was  more  predous 
than  he.**  Mohsronieos  date  of 
birth  i«  variously  filed  at  5C8.  570, 
and  571  a.o. 

Left  by  his  old  grandfather  to 
the  charge  of  his  uncle  Abu  Talib, 
Mohammed  waa  brought  up  with 
kindness.  A  story,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  told,  that  Abu  Tsllb,  »  hen 
starting  for  Syria,  and  just  about 
to  mount   his  camel,  was  cUfped 


round  the  knees  by  the  orphan  boy. 
**  O  my  uncle,  take  me  with  thee ! " 
he  petitioned,  and  from  thia  time  be 
oflen  accompanied  the  caravans  on 
their  Syrian  tours.  Also  he  was 
said  to  have  followed  his  uncle  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  tribal  war. 
Bat  these  are  unauthenticated  tra- 
ditions.^ 

At  all  events,  of  weak  health 
and  epileptic,  he  worked  for  bia 
living,  being  very  poor;  **and 
tended  the  flocks,  even  as  Moaes, 
David,  and  all  the  propheta  bad 
done,'*t  he  used  to  say.  His  fidelity 
—he  waa  known  by  the  epithet  of 
*«A1  Amyn"(the  true)-Hind  bia 
teal  in  her  service  won  the  love  of 
Kadijah,  a  wealthy  widow,  and 
ahe  married  him,  Mohammed  being 
twenty-five,  and  she  fortv,  but  still 
beautiful  In  Mr.  Carlvle*s  words, 
'*  he  seems  to  have  livej  in  a  noat 
aflfectionate,  |)faceable,  wboleaome 
way,  with  this  wedded  benefaetreaa; 
loving  her  truly,  and  her  alooa.'* 

A  rich  man  now,  Mohammed 
adopted  his  young  cousin  Ali,  aon 
of  Abu  Taltb,  and  persuaded  Abbas, 
another  uncle  of  hb,  to  adopt  a 
brother  of  Ali;  for  Abu  lUtb, 
though  the  eldest  of  his  family,  waa 
a  poor  man.  Throughout  bia  life, 
this  Ali  clung  devotedly  attached  to 
Mohs filmed.  A  chivdrous  spirit, 
truthful,  and  gentle,  as  he  appaaia 
in  the  traditions,  there  ia  a  certaUi 
likeness  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  m  Ua 
character. 

Xeid  the  alave,  the  freedaan 
rather,  of  Mohammed  waa  equallj 
devoted.  For  love  of  bia  maalar, 
with  whom  he  lived  and  for  whom 
he  died,  Zeid  refuaed  to  rstarm 
home  with  the  father  who  had 
travelled  far  to  redeem  him*  Abu 
Bekr,  a  friend,  was  another  inatmea 
of  the  life-long  paasioo  of  fiutUU 
love   which  inspired  Mohammed*a 
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followers.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  load- 
stone that,  in  Mecca,  drew  towards 
himself  all  that  was  worthiest  there, 
and  kept  them  faithful  through 
adversities,  mockeries,  and  persecu- 
tions, even  unto  death.  Long  aflber 
Kadijah's  death,  Ajesha,  his  beauti- 
ful child-wife,  Abu  Bekr*s  daughter, 
anid  to  him  one  day,  **  Am  I  not 
better  than  that  toothless  old 
woman  ?  "  «  No,  bj  Allah,"  an- 
swered Mohammed,  ''she  believed 
in  me  when  none  else  would  be- 
lieve; in  the  whole  world  I  had 
but  one  friend,  and  she  was  tliat." 

Until  he  was  full  forty  years  old, 
Mohammed*s  outer  lite  was  quiet 
and  unnoticeable.  They  say  he 
was  plain  in  his  dress,  simple  of 
habits,  very  careful  of  his  person, 
especially  of  his  hair  and  teeth. 
Like  Luther,  he  was  addicted  to 
giving  away  all  superfluities.  The 
poor  assembled  on  a  bench  out- 
side his  cottage  door  and  shared 
his  meals,  which  were  simple,  and, 
Ayesha  said,  often  insufficient  for 
him.  He  helped  in  the  household 
drudgery,  and  mended  his  old 
clothes,  and  ^'  clouted  "  his  shoes 
himself.  This  was  his  manner  of 
life. 

He  was  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance ;  somewhat  thin,  broad  of 
shoulder,  strongly  built.  Dark  eyes 
flashed  from  under  heavy  lashes. 
His  hair  was  dark  and  wavy  to  his 
shoulder;  his  head  broad  and  mas- 
sive ;  a  large  nose  slightly  aqui- 
line, white  teeth  and  a  flowing 
beard,  which  he  was  wont  to  stroke 
in  deep  thought.  A  remarkable 
vein  that  swelled  and  darkened  when 
he  was  angry,  was  prominent  between 
a  pair  of  fine  arched  eyebrows. 
These  are  the  descriptions  left  of 
his  beauty.  Hewas  grave  and  gentle 
in  manner  to  all,  given  to  sitting 
ailent  for  long  spaces  together,  but 


worth  listening  to  when  he  did 
speak.  His  laugh  was  hearty,  and 
he  was  accessible  to  all  who  wished 
to  see  him.  He  loved  animals  and 
children,  and  was  loved  in  turn  by 
them.  He  seldom  passed  children 
without  a  few  kind  words,  patting 
them  as  he  passed  in  the  street. 
His  own  two  sons  died  young ;  one 
of  them  ''  on  his  breast  in  the 
smoky  house  of  the  nurse,  a  black- 
smith's wife."*  He  visited  the 
sick,  followed  any  bier  he  met,  and 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  slave 
to  dinner.  The  traditions  report 
that  he  was  never  the  first  to  with- 
draw his  hand  from  the  grasp  of 
another,  and  that  he  never  struck 
any  one  in  his  life.  He  was  once 
desired  to  curse  some  one,  but  he 
answered,  '*  I  have  not  been  sent  to 
curse,  but  to  be  a  mercy  to  man- 
kind." 

A  proof  of  his  gentleness  is 
given  by  Anas,  who  said  of  him, "  Ten 
years  have  I  served  him,  and  he 
never  so  much  as  said  '  UfF'  to  me, 
though  I  spoiled  much.**  Mohammed 
is  related  in  later  years  to  have 
visited  his  mother's  tomb,  and  to 
have  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  forbidden  to  pray  for 
her. 

*^  With  all  this,  Mohammed  was 
at  times  nervous  and  restless,  withal 
often  low-spirited,  downcast  as  to 
heart  and  eyes."  80  far,  this  is 
the  only  shadow  that  foreboded 
of  the  coming  inward  storm.  He 
would  break  loose  from  its  influence 
suddenly,  to  become  gay,  and  tell 
stories  and  joke,  chiefly  among  his 
own.  He  would  then  amuse  the 
children,  tell  them  fairy-tales,  and 
play  with  their  dolls,  "  as  after  his 
first  wife's  death,  he  was  wont  to 
play  with  the  dolls  his  new  baby 
wife  had  brought  into  his  house."  f 

Minute  and  simple  as  these  remi« 
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BiBeenees  are,  ihej  aenra  to  ihow 
what  the  Arabs  belief  ed  Mohamnied 
to  bare  been;  and  they  are  the 
gathered  memoriee  of  all  thoie 
among  whom  he  epeot  hit  daya' 
who,  as  Carlyle  notioee,  saw  him,  a 
man  in  hie  ouiet  homely  life,  and 
could  yet  believe  him  to  be  their 
prophet. 

But  now  the  cloud,  hitherto  Mem- 
ing  *'  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand/* 
begins  to  loom  up  heavy  and  dark. 
Mohammed's  call  to  his  mission  was 
impending,  and  its  shadow  was 
almdy  darkening  his  path.  The 
within  and  the  without  were  in 
atrong  contrast.  Kad  ijah's  love  and 
the  devotion  of  his  friends  were  his 
happiness  of  outer  life — her  wealth 
relieved  him  from  all  the  former 
toils  and  anxieties  of  poverty,  lie 
was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

But  within  *'  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,**  and  who  was 
to  tell  Mohammed  if  "  the  Spirit  of 
Ood  was  moving  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep**? 

Deutsch  says,  '*  As  time  wore  on, 
the  gloom  and  misery  of  his  heart 
J^ecaroe  more  and  more  terrible. 
lie  neglffcted  hb  household  matters, 
and  fled  all  men.  Solitude  had  be- 
come a  passion  to  him,  the  traditions 
record.  He  had  now  passed  the 
meridian  of  his  life.  No  one  seemed 
to  heed  the  brooder,  no  one  stretched 
out  the  hand  of  sympathy  to  him. 
lie  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rest,  and  he  was  left  much  to 
himself.*' 

In  his  fort  if  th  year  Mohammed 
withdrew  with  his  family  to  the 
solitude  of  Mount  lltra,  abtiut  an 
hour's  walk  from  Mecca,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  prayer  and  asceticism. 
**  His  was  not  the  communion  with 
Ood  of  those  egotists  who  bury 
themselves  in  deserts  or  forests  to 
live  a  life  of  quietude  for  themselves 
alone.     His  was  the  hard  struggle 


of  the  nan  who  ia  led  onward  by  a 
nobler  destiny  towards  the  libera- 
tion of  his  race  from  the  bondage 
ct  idolatry.**^  Presently  dreams 
came«  *'  resplendent  like  the  rosy 
dawn.'*t  When  he  left  his  cave 
to  walk  about  on  his  rocky  £sst- 
ness,  the  wild  herbs  that  grew  in 
the  clefts  would  bend  their  heads, 
and  the  stones  scattered  in  hia 
way  would  ory,  '*  Salim  I  Hail, 
O  prophet  of  Ood.*'  Syed  Ameer 
says,  **  The  poetry  of  the  soul  could 
go  no  further,  when  it  ia  said  he 
heard  the  stones,  and  rocks,  and 
trees  calling  on  him  to  fulfU  the 
task  an  Almighty  power  was  direct- 
ing  him  to  undertake.'*  **  Suddenly, 
at  midnight,  Mohammed  awoke  at 
the  souud  of  a  voice.  Twice  it 
called  urging,  and  twice  he  atnig> 
gled  and  waived  its  call.  But  he 
was  pressed  '  sore,'  as  if  a  fearful 
weight  had  been  laid  upon  hioi. 
He  thought  his  last  hour  had  comew 
and  for  the  third  time  the  Toiee 
called  •  Cry.'  And  he  said,  '  What 
shall  I  cry  r  *  *  Cry  in  the  name  of 
thy  Lord !  *  '* 

This  i«  Doutsch*s  Teraion,  who 
gives  the  word  **cry"  as  mofw 
closely  expressing  the  original-^i 
word  which,  he  says,  ia  one  of  th* 
few  onomspateic  words  eomaoa  to 
Semitic  and  Indo-Buropean  Ia»- 
goages — and  adds  that  **  KorAn**  is 
denved  from  the  same  root.  Othen 
give  *' preach.*'  «*  read,*'  *e^  but 
Mohammed  was  not  a  scholar.  Mid 
could  not  read.  '« Cry,"  aaid  th* 
angel.  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lo(rd» 
who  created  man  out  of  a  dot  of 
blood  i  cry  in  the  name  of  Um  Most 
High,  who  taught  man  the  nae  of 
the  pen,  who  sheds  on  his  soul  the 
ray  of  knowledge,  and  teacbea  him 
what  before  he  kiiew  not ! /*  ligbl 
shone  on  him.  and  in  Oabriera  band, 
on  a  siUer  roll  flooded  with  li|lit» 
he  read  the  decrees  of  Ood.    Ae* 
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the  Toice  came  agaio,  '*  O,  Mo- 
hammed, of  a  truth  thou  art  the 
prophet  of  God,  and  I  am  his  angel 
Gahriel."  Mohammed  awoke,  and 
felt  that  "  a  book  had  been  written 
on  hiB  heart.*' 

''  Tottering  home  to  his  wife,  '  O 
Eadijab,  what  baa  happened  to  me  ?  ' 
He  laj  down,  and  she  watched  by 
him.  Presently  "  (Deutsch  goes  on), 
** '  0  Kadijah,  he  of  whom  one 
would  not  have  believed  it,  has  be- 
come  either  a  soothsayer  or  one 
possessed '  "  (by  Djnis)—"  mad."  A 
soothsayer  was  an  object  of  especial 
contempt  to  Mohammed.  By  de- 
grees Kadijah  heard  his  tale,  and 
abe  believed  in  him,  and  encouraged 
him.  ''Allah  will  not  suffer  thee 
to  fall  to  shame,"  she  said.  "  Hast 
thou  not  been  loving  to  thy  kins- 
folk, kind  to  thy  neighbours,  chari- 
table to  the  poor,  faithful  to  thy 
word,  and  ever  a  defender  of  the 
truth  P  "  That  same  conviction  that 
*'  a  righteous  God  loveth  the  right- 
eous" is  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature,  and  calls  forth  a  "  laus  Deo" 
from  every  loyal  soul.  As  endorsed 
by  our  own  '^  Biblia  Sacra  '*  it 
stands,  ''  In  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  with  Him." 

When  Waraka,  old  and  blind,  the 
cousin  of  Kadijah,  he  who  *'  knew 
the  scriptures  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians,"  heard  of  this  from 
Kadijah— "  Holy,  holy  T'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  this  is  the  '  Nam  us  ' 
which  came  to  Moses!  He  will 
be  the  Prophet  of  his  people. 
Tell  him  this.  Bid  him  be  of  a 
brave  heart ! "  Zeid  was  his  next 
convert,  followed  closely  by  the 
joong  and  ardent  Ali. 

But  still  Mohammed  hesitated 
and  trembled.  In  the  cold  reac- 
tions of  '*  horrible  doubts  **  he  even 
thought  of  suicide ;  but  as  often  as 
he  drew  near  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, he  seemed  to  see  Gabriel 
whithersoever  he  turned,  at  the  end 
of  the  horisoni  and  cheering  visions 


of  throngs  pressing  into  the  pure 
faith,  and  thus  he  was  held  back 
until  Kadijah  sent  to  seek  him. 

Deutsch  describes  this  time  as 
that  "  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
mission,  and  trying  to  struggle 
against  it."  Now  it  seems  a  voice 
from  above,  now  a  temptation  from 
beneath ;  now  a  weird  silence 
within,  now  a  "  message  "  agoniz- 
ingly growing  into  shape,  and 
escaping  fragmentarily,  in  broken 
tense  utterances.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, came  light  and  peace,  and 
joy  and  strength.  He  leans  on  the 
Hand  that  found  him  an  orphan, 
and  kept  him  and  led  him  hitherto ; 
"  wherefore,"  he  says,  •*  do  not  thou 
oppress  the  orphan,  neither  repel 
thou  him  who  asketh  of  thee,  but 
declare  aloud  the  bounties  of  thy 
Lord." 

From  this  time  forth  the  revela- 
tions followed  one  another  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream— each  a  Koran,  until 
all  grew  into  one  aggregate  whole 
— what  we  call  (he  Koran.  Written 
at  his  dictation  **on  date-leaves 
and  tablets  of  white  stone,  on 
shoulder-bones  of  mutton  and  bits 
of  parchment,"  and  thrown  into  a 
box,  these  suras  were  after  Moham- 
med's death  arranged  together,  put- 
ting the  longest  first,  and  the 
shorter  at  the  end.  From  these 
and  from  "  the  breasts  of  men " 
was  the  written  Koran  compiled. 
Of  the<je  utterances,  the  one  ever- 
repeated  burden  is  that  God  is 
great — the  only  one,  the  only  wise, 
that  none  other  must  be  associated 
with  Him,  and  that  he,  Mohammed, 
is  the  messenger  of  God,  on  whom 
the  burden  of  this  message  has  been 
laid.  Many  and  various  are  the 
other  messages,  but  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  whole. 

Abu  Bekr  was  also  among  these 
his  first  believers.  Moderate  and 
wise,  he  was  a  man  of  influence, 
and  withal  so  sympathetic  that  he 
was  called  ''the  Sighing."  He 
might  be  called  'V  fta,'* 
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the  ton  of  consolation,  of  ibis  band 
of  followers;  at  Omar,  a  much 
later  convert,  has  been  sometimes 
likened  to  8t.  Peter  from  his  im- 
pulsife  enthusiasm  ;  sometimes  to 
St.  Paul,  from  the  fact  of  his  bitter 
opposition  havinc given  place  to  the 
most  devoted  led. 

The  rest  of  Mohsmmed's  tribe, 
the  Koreinh,  ineere<l  and  treated 
his  message  with  scorn.  The  sacred 
■tone  of  the  Kaabah  was  endan- 
gered, as  erst  the  *'  temple  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana  *'  on  a  similar 
occaition,  and  with  it  the  privileges 
of  their  tribe. 

For  three  jears  Mohammed  went 
about  trying  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
his  message-— in  vain.  Some  laughed, 
some  doubted,  others  were  wrath. 
About  thirteen  disciples  joined  him. 
As  he  passed  along,  the  reat  of  the 
people  would  point  at  him,  and  sar* 
"^  There  goeth  the  son  of  Abdallab, 
who  hsth  his  cun verse  in  the  hea- 
Yena.**  At  the  end  he  summoned 
the  Koreishites  of  his  own  family 
together,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
banquet,  snnounced  his  mission,  and 
appealed  for  their  support.  None 
anawered,  till  Ali,  indignantly 
springing  up,  volunteered  his  ser* 
▼lees,  notwithttsnding,  he  said,  that 
he  was  vounger  and  weaker  than 
any  of  them,  for  thts  is  said  to  be 
the  true  readini^  of  Ali*s  speech, 
which  is  given  quite  differently,  snd, 
indeed,  slmost  with  the  opposite 
sense  by  Gibbon  and  others.  The 
aasembly,  however,  broke  up,  laugh- 
ing and  unconvinced. 

One  aeconnt  describes  Obbs,  the 
son  of  Kabia,  one  of  the  tribe, 
coming  to  Mohammed  after  this 
time  with  earnest  and  tempting 
propusala,   in  order    to  bend   him 

from    his  course.     **0  son  of  mr 

• 

brother,"  he  said,  **  if  thou  desirest 
to  acquire  riches  by  this  affair,  we 
will  collect  a  fortune  larger  than  is 


possessed  by  any  of  ns ;  if  thou 
desirest  honours  and  dignity,  we 
will  make  thee  our  chief,  and 
shsU  not  do  a  thing  without 
thee ;  if  thou  desirest  dominion,  we 
will  make  thee  our  king ;  and  if  the 
spirit  (demon)  which  possessest  thee 
cannot  be  overpowered,  we  will 
bring  thee  doctors  and  give  them 
riches  until  ther  cure  thee."  Mo- 
hammed tells  dim  for  reply  that 
God  is  one  God,  and  that  he  is  the 
mouthpiece  to  utter  this  truth. 
*'  Now  take  the  oourse  that  aeema 
best  to  thee." 

Abu  Tallb*a  embassy  waa  a  sorer 
trial.  Mohammed  thought  he,  too, 
was  about  to  desert  him.  Tet  ho 
said  **  By  A  llah,  uncle,  if  they  put  the 
sun  to  my  right  hand  and  the  moon 
to  my  left,  I  will  not  give  up  the 
course  I  am  pursuing  until  Allah 
give  me  success,  or  I  perish !  "f  and 
bursting  into  tears  he  turned  away. 
Abu  Talib,  however,  nerer  with- 
drew his  love  nor  his  protection 
from  his  nephew,  though  ne  died  at 
laat,  to  Monammed'a  grief,  witboot 
embracing  I  slim. 

Ten  years  passed  away.  **Hb 
doctrine  fought  its  way  amidat  the 
greatest  discuuragementa  and  dan- 
gers, by  purely  moral  means,  b?  its 
own  inherent  strength.  Kadijah 
was  dead  ** — the  §^od  Kadijab* 
*«  Abu  Taltb,  his  uncle,  died  also. 
Most  of  Mohammed's  disciplea  had 
Liken  reftigt*  in  Abvssinia."  Theea 
last  wt*re  pursue<f  and  demanded 
back  an  renegade^  to  their  religiott. 
The  Nc*i;u8  (king)  summoned  then, 
and  qufiitioned  Jafar,  the  brolhar 
of  Ah.  **  O  king,"  answered  Jafltf^ 
**  we  were  plunged  into  depths  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism,  wo  adofod 
idols,  we  ate  dead  bodies,  and  wo 
spoke  abominations ;  wo  diaiw* 
garded  every  feeling  of  hoaaaoity, 
and  the  duties  of  hoapttality  aad 
neighbourhood;    we  knew  bo  kv 
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but  that  of  the  stroDg,  when  God 
raised  up  a  man  of  whose  birth, 
truthfuloess,  honestjr,  and  purity  we 
were  aware ;  and  he  called  us  to 
the  unity  of  God,  and  taught  ut  not 
to  associate  anythiug  with  Him  ;  he 
forbade  us  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
enjoined  us  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
be  faithful  to  our  trusts,  to  be 
merciful,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  neighbours;  he  forbade  us  to 
speak  evil  of  women,  or  to  eat  the 
substance  of  orphans;  he  ordered 
us  to  flee  Tices,  and  to  abstain 
from  evil ;  to  offer  prayers,  to  ren- 
der alms,  to  observe  the  fast.  We 
have  believed  in  him,  and  have 
accepted  his  teachings  and  his  in- 
junctions.'* Then  he  appeals  to  the 
Negus  not  to  give  them  up  to  those 
who  had  persecuted  them,  and 
would  coerce  them  to  return  to 
idol-worship ;  on  which  the  envoys 
were  refused  their  victims. 

Meanwhile  Mohammed,  disheart- 
ened and  almost  single-handed,  now 
struggled  on  with  his  mission  in 
Mecca.  Once  or  twice  his  faith, 
or  rather  his  steadfastness,  wavered. 
Once,  hoping  to  win  over  the 
Koreish,  he  half  consented  to  the 
reverence  paid  to  their  three  god- 
desses.    The  sura — 

*«  What  think  ye  of  Al-Lat,  Al-Uzza, 
aDd  Manah  the  third  besides  ? 
They  are  the  exalted  Females,   and 
their  intercession  with  God  may 
be  hoped  for." 

delighted  the  tribe,  and  they  pro- 
tiiised  to  adopt  hit  amended  faith, 
but  the  next  day,  the  Prophet  re- 
called the  utterance  of  an  evil  hour — 
*'  The  Devil  had  prompted  him,"  he 
-aid ;  and  the  next  aura 


*'  What  think  ye  of  Al-Lat  Al-Uzza, 

and  Maoah,  the  third  besides  ? 
Tliey  are  nought  but  empty  names 


which  ye  and  your  fathers  have 
invented."* 

The  charge  of  Abu  Talib  had 
fallen  to  Abu  Lah4b,  Mohammed^a 
chief  foe  in  his  own  family.  It  was 
said  that  when  Mohammed,  during 
the  fairs  at  Mecca,  went  about 
speaking  to  the  knots  of  people, 
this  uncle  with  '*  the  black,  squint- 
ing eyes,  and  two  long  black  side 
curls "  would  follow  him  like  his 
shadow,  and  by  his  mockeries  rouse 
the  listeners  to  drive  Mohammed 
away.  Abu  Lahdb's  wife  also  was 
said  to  strew  thorns  assiduously  in 
his  path. 

At  this  time  of  distress  and  weak- 
ness, when  many  of  his  disciples  fell 
victims  to  their  enemies,  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  revived  Mohammed, 
in  the  conversions  of  Hamza  "  the 
Lion,"  and  Omar,  before  spoken  of. 
Wearied  with  the  ceaseless  enmity 
of  the  Koreish,  he  went  to  Tayif 
not  far  from  Mecca,  and  tried  to  get 
a  hearing  there.  The  people  of 
Tayif,  however,  rose  up  and  stoned 
him  out  of  their  village.  Over- 
whelmed with  physical  and  mental 
depression,  he  sank  by  the  way. 
Zeid  alone  was  with  him.  "  Cast 
down,  however,  but  not  destroyed,'* 
for  "  O  thou  most  merciful  I  Lord 
of  the  weak,"  he  said,  as  he  returned 
to  Mecca,  *'  Thou  art  my  Lord ;  do 
not  forsake  me.  ...  If  Thou 
art  not  offended,  I  am  safe.  I  seek 
refuge  in  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, by  which  all  darkness  is  dis- 
persed, and  peace  comes  here  and 
hereafter.  .  •  .  Solve  my  diffi- 
cultiea  as  it  pleaseth  Thee.  There 
is  no  power,  no  help  but  in  Thee."t 

Another  turn  was  at  hand  in  the 
progress  of  Islam.  First,  the  six 
Tathrebites,  that  listened  and  be- 
lieved, at  the  fair  of  Mecca,  in  the 
year  620  a.d. 

Then  their  return  at  the  next 
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fair,  with  the  chief  men  of  Tathreb, 
who,  after  hearing,  belieTed,  and 
took  the  first,  or  *'  womeira/'  pledge, 
Mi-called  because  no  mention  of 
fighting  for  the  faith  ia  in  it,  and 
it  used  therefore  to  be  taken  after- 
wards by  the  women. 

It  runs  thus  :  *'  We  will  not 
associate  anything  with  Ood;  we 
will  not  steal,  nor  commit  adulterr, 
nor  fornication;  wo  will  not  kdl 
our  children  ;  we  will  obej  the 
Prophet  in  CTerjthing  that  is  right ; 
we  will  be  faithful  to  him  in  weal 
and  in  sorrow." 

Then  the  Tathrebites  came  again, 
seventy-five  of  them,  and  thej  took 
the  second  pleilge.  This  rendea- 
voua  was  discovered  br  a  spr,  and 
on  its  becoming  know'n  at  Mecca 
there  waa  much  anger  and  excite- 
ment. All  the  Islamites  still  there 
esca|>ed  br  twos  and  threes  to 
Ystbreb.  Mohartimed  and  AH  and 
Abu  Btkr  remaining  still  at  the 
potit  of  danger.  On  a  plot  being 
furmed,  in  which  fortj  voung  men 
Here  sworn  to  plunge  t^eir  swords 
into  Mohammed  (thus  to  divide 
the  odium,  and  render  vengeance 
impossible),  be  and  Abu  Bekr 
racaped,  while  Ali  lav  on  the  Pro- 
phet s  bed,  wra{.p<Hi  in  the  latter*s 
gn-en  rubi\  in  order  to  di*ceive  the 
iiers-in-«ait.  Thej  scarcelj  escaped, 
once  or  tw  ice  being  all  but  taken. 

Hidticn  in  a  cave,  a  spider  wove 
her  web  serosa  its  entrance,  and  a 
pigron*s  nest  was  there  also,  so 
that  the  pursuers  thought  the  cave 
to  be  tnipty.  "  We  are  but  two,*' 
whiiipered  Abu  Ik*kr,  trembling. 
**  Thrre  is  a  third,*'said  Mohammed ; 
••  it  is  (}od  him%.  If."* 

Arrived  at  Yathreb,  ever  since 
called  Medii.a  al  Nabi,  the  citj  of 
thi»  Pr%»phet,  thej  were  recrived 
with  <»pen  anna  bj  the  people  there, 
and    ^1  ('hammed    the   detpiaed   at 


Mecca,  became  the  roler^  lawgif«r» 
and  prophet  of  Medina.  The 
fugitivea,  the  **  Mohajerim  "  wei« 
all  kindlj  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  property  and  privileges  of  the 
Medmites,  who  were  called  the 
««AnsAr**  or  Helpers. 

Not  long  did  thejr  remain  in 
peace,  for  tbej  had  enemiea  in  the 
Meccans  and  othera  without,  and 
still  more  dangeroua,  beeaoae  leM 
open,  foes  in  the  Jewiah  tribes 
within  the  citj.  Thej  could  not 
abide  the  Prophet  of  Arabia.  3j 
bitter  gibea,  bj  scornful  controveraj. 
bj  stinging  poema— >for  thej  hiid 
poets  and  poetesses  amonff  tbeos— 
thej  showed  their  hatred  of  biou 
Deutsch  savs,  ^  Some  Jewiah  {ana- 
tics  even  attempted  his  life— one, 
innocent  I J  enough,  bj  witchcraft, 
another  bj  the  more  eameat  misnle 
of  a  stone.  Thej  wrote  aatirss  moi 
squibs  on  him — men  and  woomb. 
There  was  no  end  to  their  provo* 
cations.  Thej  mispronounced  his 
Kor&tiic  words,  '  twbting  their 
tongues,*  so  aa  to  give  them  an 
offensive  meaning.  Their  *look 
down  upon  ua'  sounded  like  'O 
our  wicked  one;*  for  'fiorgiveneas,* 
thej  said  *sin;*  for  'peace  upon 
thee,*  *  contempt  upon  thee,'  and  the 
like.**  I^ater  on,  a  Jewesa,  called 
Judith,  gave  him  poiaon,  from  whidi 
he  never  recovered.  When  djing, 
he  said  he  felt  it  **  cutting  hia  heart- 
strings.'* 

The  first  foes  to  give  the  Isliaa- 
itcs  serious  trouble,  were  the 
Meccans.  Manjbattleawersfoofkt^ 
not  alwajs  victorioua  for  Ute. 
Conquerors  at  Bedr,  ther  MS 
beaten  at  Mount  Ohud.  The  Fjr»> 
phet  iu  this  battle  wi 
wounded  off  the  ield,  to  the 
stemation  of  the  Islimitea»  whe 
began  to  waver,  till  the 
reached  them,  **  MohanoMd 
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more  than  a  prophet.    What  if  he 
had  heen  killed,  need  ye  go  hack  P" 

It  must  be  noticed,  by  the  way, 
that  often  as  Mohammed  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battles,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  fighting  himself.  There 
were  also  skirmishes  with  other 
Arab  tribes,  and  also  contests  with 
the  Jews,  those  who  were  in  Medina 
being  finally  expelled,  and  other 
outlying  tribes  subdued.  By  these 
yictories,  by  his  truces,  and  still 
more  by  his  neaceful  missions  to 
the  Tarious  trioes,  he  gradually  won 
his  way.  The  sixth  year  after  the 
Hejira,  he  and  his  followers  ful- 
filled their  desire  of  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  for  which  they  were  allowed 
three  days  by  the  Meccans.  On 
this  occasion  Mohammed  won  over 
many  Meccans  to  the  faith. 

Mohammed  now  sent  embassies 
abroad,  to  Heraclius,  who  received 
the  letter  courteously;  to  Chosroes, 
the  tyrant,  who  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces;  also  to  Abyssinia,  and  to 
Amra  the  Gbassanide.  Mohammed, 
hearing  of  the  torn  letter,  exclaimed, 
**  So  shall  Allah  tear  hit  kingdom." 
"When  this  actually  occurred,  how- 
ever, Mohammed  did  not  claim  the 
tempting  coincidence  as  a  proof  of 
prophetic  power.  On  the  contrary, 
he  ever  and  always  disclaimed  alike 
the  power  of  working  miracles  and 
of  foretelling  events. 

Amra  the  Gbassanide  slew  Mo- 
hammed's messenger  sent  to  him, 
and  war  arose,  upon  which  the 
Meccans  broke  again  into  hostili- 
ties. Upon  this,  Mohammed,  march- 
ing with  an  army  unexpectedly  on 
the  city,  Mecca  surrendered,  and 
Mohammed  at  last  entered  Mecca, 
a  victorious  but  not  a  vengeful 
leader — about  four  of  the  Koreish 
were  put  to  death,  altogether.  He 
was  at  once  acknowledged  chief  and 
prophet,  and  before  the  assembled 
people  he  is  said  to  have  addressed 
the  Koreish  :  "  Descendants  of 
Koreish,  how  do  you  think  I  should 
act  towards  you  ?  " 


^'With  kindness  and  pity,  O 
gracious  brother  and  cousin,"  re- 
plied they.  The  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  said, "  I  shall  speak 
to  you  as  Joseph  spake  unto  his 
brothers*  I  shful  not  reproach  you 
to-day.  God  will  forgive.  He  is 
the  most  merciful  and  compassion- 
ate." His  chief  enemies  were  the 
idols,  and  war  to  the  bitter  end 
was  waged  against  them.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty  idols  which  were 
in  the  shrine  at  Mecca,  vanished 
before  him.  And  the  same  exter- 
mination was  carried  on  as  each 
tribe  submitted.  Towards  the 
^^  people  of  the  Books  "  Mohammed 
showed  more  toleration ;  he  ex- 
horted peaceable  persuasions  to  be 
used  with  them,  but,  that  £uling, 
they  were  allowed,  under  tribute, 
full  religious  rights. 

Thus  ere  his  death  he  was 
monarch  of  all  Arabia.  The  tribes 
were  united  in  one  common  brother- 
hood, under  one  law  and  one  re- 
ligion. Mohammed's  mission  was 
finished.  He  had  found  Arabia 
sunk  in  barbarism,  idolatry,  and 
anarchy.  He  left  them  kindled  into 
loyalty,  unity,  and  spiritual  fervour 
for  the  one  true  God.  Long  had 
Christianity  and  Judaism  feebly, 
and  in  vain,  sought  to  cope  with 
the  gross  superstitions  aroUndthem; 
**  not  till  they  heard  the  spirit-stir- 
ring strains  of  the  Arabian  Pro- 
phet "  did  the  Arabs  awake  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  true  God  over 
them  and  around  them.  It  was  as 
the  valley  of  dry  bone?,  but  a  breath 
— may  we  not  say  a  breath  from 
the  Great  "I  AM"— had  passed 
over  the  valley  of  death,  and  it 
became  a  nation  of  living  men.  It 
is  said  that  Mohammedanism  owes 
all  its  success  to  the  sword,  but  thia 
seems  only  true  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  first  ]  e,  as  (  lyle  points 
out,  you  e  no  i  :  i  to  use, 
until  y<  I  CO  hold  thi 
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eren  aft«r  Mohammed  became  a 
leader,  had  more  to  aar  to  the  buc- 
eosi  of  hit  minion  than  arm*,  and 
alH>Te  all,  the  electric  influence  of 
hi^  pergonal  teaching  and  especiallj 
of  hii  peraonal  character. 

It  it  taid  that  the  sanction  given 
bj  Mohammed  to  two  evils,  poljr- 
fpimj  and  slaTcrr,  added  much  to 
his  success.  This  is  f;reatlj  ex* 
aggerated.  ^lobammed  and  his 
teaching  should  be  weiglied,  not 
against  that  of  Chrint  whom  he  did 
not  truly  know,  but  against  the 
Jewish  prophets,  whom  he  did 
know  to  a  great  extent,  and  whose 
institutions  formed  Terr  much  the 
model  of  his  own.  Moses  re> 
strained  poljgamT  onlr  within 
certain  limits*  Mohammed  rescued 
Arabia  from  unlimited  excesses, 
and,  far  from  encouraging  polygamy, 
he  limited  it,  and  controlled  it  so  as 
to  enforce  some  justice  being  shown 
to  till*  weaker  »ex.  He  mar  not 
hare  been  able  to  abolish  it  al- 
together, lie  does  not  seem  to 
ha? a  thought  of  it,  but  at  least  his 
laws  in  this  respect,  aa  well  as  in 
other  matters,  were  aimed  more  at 
controlling  the  strong'  than  at 
coercing  the  weak.  lie  himself  had 
namr  wives  —  onlj  one  aa  long 
as  Kadijah  lired,  and  in  the  hev* 
day  of  his  jouth.  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  asks  us  to  take  into  aooount, 
that,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
A  j»^hs,  his  marriages  were  ail  with 
forlorn  widows  **  who  were  not  re- 
markable either  for  their  beauty 
<»r  tlirir  wiralth,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse*!*' Conventa  lor  heiplees 
Islamite  ladies  were  not  extant,  and 
Mohammed,  who  undoubtedly  had 
much  cfaivalroua  feeling,  is  aug- 
grst<rd  to  have  adopted  the  only 
method  he  could  devise  for  **  the 
care  of    the  widowa.**     Polygamy, 


Mr.Smitb  aays,  is  an  evQ  that  ahould 
and  must  die  out  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  more  enlightened 
ideas.  Arabia  was,  however,  very 
primitive  in  her  dvilixation  in  those 
days.  What  a  Mohammed  of  to* 
day  would  ordain  is  another  quea* 
tion.  It  is  said  that  Mohammed*a 
lawa  have  at  leaat  restrained  all 
evils  outside  of  the  line  drawn; 
much  the  same  is  to  be  said  about 
alavery.  Both  of  these  evib  were 
limited  and  indirectly  discouraged 
by  Moses,  and  the  same  ia  true  of 
Mohammed.  Mr.  8mitb  remarka 
**  it  haa  nothing  in  common  "  with 
aUvcry  '^aa  practised  by  civilixad 
nations,**  and  in  a  note  he  aaya 
the  skve  trade  really  resta  on  «• 
religion,  but  on  that  which  is  aelAah 
and  cruel  in  human  nature.  Il  ia 
not  chargeable  to  Islam,  any  more 
than  American  slavery  waa  ehaige* 
able  on  Christianity."  • 

He,  Moiiammed,  had  gone  one 
last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  re* 
turned  to  his  Ausar.  A  few  motw 
daya  of  failing  health,  one  last  viail 
to  the  mosque,  and  one  last  addreaa 
to  the  *'  faithful,**  then  the  end 
drew  near.  He  ia  aaid  to  bavt 
ealled  for  writing  materiala  to  die* 
tate  one  more  sura,  **  to  keep  tbaoi 
from  goinff  astray  for  ever.**  Tbeae 
were  not  brought.  Tbey  |ave  him 
some  medicine,  aeoompanied  with 
auperstitioua  ritea,  from  whieh  he 
ahrank  in  horror  when  be  perceived 
it*  His  hist  words  were,  ^'Deoi* 
xeos  of  Heaven — sons  of  Abrahaoi 
•^prophets — thev  fall  down  weep* 
ing,  glorifying  liis  Majesty/*  Uia 
bnd  sank  more  heavUy  oo  Ayealia*a 
lap.  She  looked  into  hia  face.  Hia 
eyea  were  fixed  upwarda.  **  No—* 
the  companiona  in  heaven/*  ahe 
heard,  and  the  voiee  failed  00  earth 
lor  ever.t 


•  Ur.  Smith  fM«M  ttnm  mm  addrM  oT 
f  tmd  %htm  (tUvci)  viU  tuck  food  m  yv 
oaf  jit  jovnolvM  vcsr ;  /or  UUjf  mrt  tkt 

t  ••■         ~ 


tkofMT  bcfort  Ui 
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The  last  scene  of  all  ''  that  ends 
this  strange  eyentful  history  "  was, 
**  when  the  Prophet  had  met  his 
death,  as  he  had  always  told  his 
doubting  followers  he  must,  nud 
Omar,  the  8imon  Peter  of  Islam, 
in  the  agony  of  his  grief,  drew  his 
scymitar  and  wildly  rushing  in 
among  the  weeping  Mussulmans, 
swore  that  he  would  strike  off  the 
head  of  any  one  who  dared  to  say 
that  the  Prophet  was  dead — the 
Prophet  could  not  be  dead.  It  was 
by  a  gentle  reminder  of  what  the 
Prophet  himself  had  always  taught, 
that  the  ?enerable  Abu  Bekr,  the 
earliest  of  the  Prophet's  friends, 
and  his  successor  in  the  Kaliphate, 
calmed  his  excitement :  '  Is  it  then 
Mohammed,  or  the  God  of  Mo- 
hammed that  we  have  learned  to 
worship  ?  '  "  * 

After  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  teaching  of  Mohammed, 
we  may  briefly  sum  up  the  main 
articles  of  the  creed  thus :  God  as 
an  eternal  ruler,  merciful,  righteous ; 
and  Mohammed  his  messenger — no 


more.  Man's  responsibility — the 
resurrection,  judgment,  paradise, 
and  hell.  Its  four  great  duties — 
prayer,  almsgiving,  pilgrimage,  and 
fasting. 

We  have  now  had  some  glancef 
into  Mohammed  d  inner  and  outec 
aspect,  and  also  into  the  world 
of  Arab  life  of  which  he  was  once 
the  i  us  pi  rati  on.  To  form  a  just 
judgment  on  a  great  man,  *'  il  faut 
voir  sou  point  de  depart."  This 
"  point  de  depart "  was,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  Mohammed's  faith — adivinely- 
inspired  faith  ;  not  in  what  he  knew 
nothing  of— what  was  therefore 
no  object  for  his  faith  to  fasten 
upon — but  "  the  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  "  which  are  manifest  to 
the  seeing  eye,  and  the  heart  that 
has  been  gifted  with  this  power  of 
faith — faith  in  the  unseen  far  off 
and  future ;  but  never  so  satisfied 
or  at  home  as  when  leaning  on  that 
which  is  the  only  true  Substance 
underlying  all  the  shows  and  phan- 
toms of  phenomenal  life — the  **  one 
only  eternal  Eeality."  t 


*  "  Mobammed  and  Mohammedaniam." 

f  Faith  ia  the  troe  triv  wrS,  Archdeacon  Hare  iella  ns,  from  whence  the  world  may  be 
moTod.  It  wae  Faith  npon  which  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  took  his  itand,  and 
thua  he  ahook  those  bygone  ages  so  mightily. 
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niS  EXCELLENCT  SIR  WILLIAM   IL    ORBGORT.  K.C.lC.0.^ 

ffovrrmor  »/  Cejflom, 


The  pretont  GoTernor  of  the  ivliDd  of  Cevloa  it  one  of  tbo  Irish 
men  who  have  contributed,  in  latter  time*,  to  dcfelop  the  reaonreai  of  oar 
EMtcru  Empire,  in  the  aoquiiition  and  oonaolidation  of  whidi  Iriafaaien 
of  preccdini^  i^eneratioDa  «o  largely  participated. 

The  Gre^rja  are  an  ancient  ract*  loni;  settled  in  the  eoantj  of  War- 
wick, where  their  hintory  can  be  traced  far  back  into  the  elereolh  eeatory. 
One  uf  the  Gret^oryt  emigrated  to  Ireland  about  tho  middle  of  tiM 
aeventeenth  centurjr,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  count j  of  Oalwaj  brmodi 
of  tho  family.  They  toon  became  |)osse«aed  of  Ur|^  eatalea,  and  Ihoir 
eldest  n*prc«entatife  settled  at  Coole  Park,  near  Gort,  in  that  ooontj. 
The  Rif^ht  Honourable  William  Grei^ory,  who  died  in  the  jeor  1818^  woo 
the  descendant  of  the  lir»t  nettler.  and  filled  for  the  space  of  ten  joars 
the  office  of  Under  S<*cretary  f<ir  Ireland.  lie  lefl  by  his  wife,  tho  Lady 
Anne  Trench,  daui^liter  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  a  sou,  Robert,  who  waa 
marrieil  to  Kliuibeth,  daui;hter  of  Robert  0*IIiira,  Em].,  of  Rah4 
The  only  son  of  that  marria^'O  in  the  subjeot  of  this  memoir. 

E«iucated  at  Harrow,  a  fK*h<M>l  upon  whf>M*  rnll  are  inscribed  the  oai 
of  stime  of  the  fn^*atest  men  of  H  inland,  William  Henry  Gregory 
a«av  the  highest  honoum  Wntowed  in  that  admirable  seminarr,  and  won 
the  Peel  Medal,  which  w.'i4  preiiented  to  him  by  the  ^*at  Sir  Robert 
l*»el  ill  |»«'ri*on.  Fnim  Hirrov  y«Min:j  Gn»i»ory  went  to  Christ  Church, 
nxft.ri,  ati'l  won  there  in  hiii  firit  year  thr  (*hrist  Church  Scholandiip, 
.ni.<l  wail  hccoiid  fi>r  twi)  \i'arB  ruuiiing  for  the  Craven  Scholarship,  open 
ti  tin-  w'iih-  Ciiivernitv. 

t>ii  h  a\.iii:  c«.jlle:;e,  he  returtied  to  his  ancestral  home  at  Coole  Park, 
mI  f  rr  \.v  ffilowed  tht»M*  n  stiii  sports  f«T  whirh  the  county  of  Oalway  haa 
|i>i  L'  httii  celrbrateif — c*rli  hrattsi  no  Vnx^  a^o  as  the  reif^u  of  Jamaa  I. 
'  V  bir  Juhn  Davis,  A tturi*e% -General  fur  Ireland,  bj  Sir  Toby  Butlar, 
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Solioitor-Oeneral  of  James  II.  ;  in  later  times  by  Maxwell^  in  his 
'*  Wild  Sports  of  the  West,"  and  hj  Leyer  in  some. of  his  most  delightful 
tales.  Mr.  Gregory  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  field 
sportSy  and,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  it  was  alleged  against  him  on 
the  hustiogs  in  1842,  that  as  a  sporting  country  gentleman  he  was 
better  fitted  for  the  saddle  and  the  gun  than  for  the  benches  of  St. 
Stephens. 

At  the  general  election,  in  the  year  IS^l,  Messrs.  West  and  Grogan 
were  returned  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  Conservative  interest,  after  a 
severe  contest  with  Messrs.  0*Connell  and  Button.  Mr.  West  was  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  would  have  been  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  Bench  had  he  been  spared  to  his  profession 
and  his  country.  A  malignant  typhus  fever  cut  him  off  in  the  following 
year.  Two  candidates  for  the  vacant  seat  at  once  presented  themselves 
to  the  constituency :  Lord  Morpeth,  in  the  Liberal,  and  Mr.  Gregory,  in 
the  Conservative  interest.  Mr.  Gregory  was  descended  from  a  Conserva- 
tive family ;  he  had  imbibed  Conservative  principles  from  bis  childhood. 
Hifl  grandfather  was  the  devoted  friend  of  Sir  Kobert  Feel,  and  he  now 
itood — it  was  natural  he  should  so  stand — on  the  Conservative  platform. 
He  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Kingston  James,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
George  Ogle-Moore. 

In  his  speech  from  the  hustings  he  ably  advocated  the  principles  of 
his  party,  but  he  did  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  his  antagonists ; 
and  though  it  was,  as  we  believe,  his  maiden  speech,  yet,  it  won  the 
qiplaose  of  many  friends. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  tried  to  identify  Mr.  Gregory,  who  had  addressed 
his  supporters  in  Fishamble  Street  Theatre,  with  a  cry  that  was  raised 
there  of  "  To  Hell  with  the  Pope."  Mr.  Gregory  warmly  repudiated 
the  insinuation.    He  said— 

^  It  has  been  gravely  and  deliberately  asserted  that  my  voice  had  lately  minprled 
m.  a  cry  of  '  To  hell  witli  the  Pope  and  Popery.'  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
dunk  that  a  man  occupying  the  high  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  could 
have  ever  uttered  these  words,  knowing  them  to  be  false.  I  know  well  tlmt  he 
did  not,  but  I  tell  him  that  he  has  been  grossly  and  wilfully  misinformed.  Were 
these  the  last  words  I  ever  wore  to  utter  I  should  declare  as  solemnly  as  I  do 
aow,  that  never  did  my  voice  mmp[le  in  such  a  cry,  that  I  never  heard  such  an 
expression,  and  that  were  I  present,  and  such  words  made  use  of  before  me,  I 
should  manifest  nothing  but  the  most  unqualified  disgust  I  have  passed  too 
maay  happy  and  peaceful  days  in  the  Eternal  City,  I  have  too  much  respect  for  any 
prinee  or  governor,  I  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  grey  hairs  of  an  a^cd  and 
venerable  man,  how  wide  soever  we  may  be  sundered  by  differ*  nces  of  religion, 
ever  to  partieipate  in  such  a  cry.  But,  hs  1  said  before,  this  is  no  apology  to  soften 
fte  raneoor  of  political  animosity.  I  care  little  for  their  words,  but  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  many  Boman  Catholic  friends,  excellent  and  upright  men,  who  may 
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derir«  their  notioni  of  mj  words  from  a  profligate  and  partial  preat,  I  oira  the 
expbnation.  God  forbid  th»t  mj  Toice  oTer  ahoold  be  raised  in  loader  accents 
than  those  of  expostulation ;  God  forbid  that  my  hand  ever  should  be  eztendcti 
except  to  meet  theirs  in  the  grasp  of  friendship.  I  owe  this  explanation  not  to 
Roman  Catholics  alone,  but  I  owe  it  to  manj  Protestants  whose  character  I 
esteem,  whose  opinion  I  respect." 

Mr,  O'Connell  was  so  pleased  with  the  indigiuition  of  Mr.  Gregory's 
protest,  that  be  leaned  across  to  him  at  the  coDclosioQ  of  the  nomination, 
and  said,  **  Your  speech  has  gratified  me  to  much  that  if  jou  will  only 
whisp^  the  little  word  '  Repeal '  v^^  mjr  ears.  I  will  be  the  first  at  the 
hustings  to  vote  for  you***  From  that  day  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  Mr. 
0*Connell  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  warm  friends.  Mr.  O'Connell  naed 
frequently  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  beckon  to  the  young  Conserra* 
tire  member  to  come  over  and  sit  by  him,  which  be  often  did,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  old  Tories,  and  used  to  any  to  him,  "  If  you  could  only 
see  yourself  in  a  glass,  my  dear  boy — how  much  better  yon  look  when 
sitting  by  my  aide  than  orer  the  way — I  am  sure  you  would  never  go  back 
to  those  fellows.*' 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  his  famous  measure  /or  the  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  Mr.  Gregory  strongly  supported  it  on  the  second  rending. 
He  argued  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  rather  than  a  (all,  was  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  the  increased  spread  of  business  which  Free  Trade 
would  bring  with  it,  and  he  specially  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  Ireland  was 
far  more  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  eattle  than  for  the  production  of  grain, 
and  that  the  profita  of  the  fanner  would  be  far  greater  from  abeep  and 
cattle  breeding  than  from  tillage.  Apprehensions  of  the  eonseqoeoees  of 
Free  Trade  were  rife  in  Ireland,  and  deep  resentment  was  felt  towards 
Sir  R  Peel  and  his  followers,  owing  to  the  change  of  policy.  The  result 
was,  that  though  his  colleague  Mr.  Grogan  was  returned  at  thm  next  eleoo 
tion  by  a  large  majority,  Mr.  Gregory  was  rejected. 

The  dsy  after  Mr.  Gregory's  speech  on  the  Com  Laws,  Sir  Robert  Psel 
offered  him  the  Irish  Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  whole  eoodiicl 
of  the  Irish  businesa  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  thm 
tben  Irish  Secretsry,  Lord  Lincoln  (afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle),  and 
the  Irish  law  officers  not  having  seats  in  the  House.  He  dedioed  this 
tempting  and  fUttering  offer,  however,  partly  from  feeling  that  be  kad 
not  Bufiicient  experience  to  contend  suceeesfuUy  against  O'Comiell  and 
the  tail  he  commanded,  but  chiefly  because  he  thought  that  his  accept* 
ance  of  office  immediately  after  be  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  be  open  to  misconstruction.  He  had,  however, 
aaanifeated  his  conversion  to  Free  Trade  principles  a  year  preriously, 
when  be  paired  off  in  favour  of  the  (kve  admission  of  Aostralian  eom — a 
meaeore  broogbt  in  by  the  Oppositiea.  His  doing  so  cieited  soom  eoa* 
desnatory  coounenta  among  his  poiitiesl  friends. 
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The  dreadful  potato  disease  of  1846  engaged  much  of  Mr,  Gregory'^ 
attention.  Writing  from  Coole  Park  under  date  of  the  11th  of  November, 
he  comphiined  that  he  could  not  induce  the  bewildered  peasantry  to  take 
precautions  against  the  disease,  '*  By  putting  drains  under  my  own 
potato  pits,  and  holes  in  them  for  ventilation,  and  by  throwing  turf,  mould, 
and  lime  upon  them,  mine  are  still  safe."  That  this  experiment  arrested 
the  disease  in  many  soils  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  a  general  preven- 
tive  it  failed,  as  failed  every  other  experiment  to  save  the  potato  crop 
during  the  five  famine  years. 

The  English  Government  were  then  taunted,  as  they  have  continually 
since  been,  with  being  '*  the  heartless  authors  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Irish  people  in  the  winters  of  1 846  and  1847 ;  *'  but  every  measure  to 
■ive  the  people  failed,  millions  of  money  were  flung,  ostensibly,  indeed, 
among  the  starving  peasantry,  but  a  large  portion  was  intercepted  by 
rogues  and  jobbers.  Tbe  crisis  had  come  on  too  suddenly  to  allow  of 
adequate  measures  of  supervision  ;  the  whole  country  had  become  demora- 
lized ;  and  the  jobbing  land  agent  and  the  comfortable  farmer  were  too 
often  the  recipient  of  relief  that  was  only  designed  for  their  wretched 
neighbours. 

Ireland,  too,  at  that  period,  was  chiefly  peopled  by  a  peasantry  in  the 
wretched  condition  of  squatters,  whose  miserable  holdings  were  quite 
inadequate  to  afford  more  than  a  precarious  support  to  their  occupants. 
Comforts  were  out  of  the  question,  because  a  worse  than  Prench  "  mor- 
cellement"  had  split  up  farms  into  mere  squatter  holdings.  Tbe  low 
■tttidard  of  life  thus  caused  amongst  the  agricultural  classes,  and  the 
facility  of  attaining  that  low  standard  so  long  as  the  potatoes  lasted,  had 
encouraged  the  pernicious  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  stimulated  such 
an  increase  of  population  as  has  never  elsewhere  been  witnessed  in  a 
coontry  with  so  moist  a  climate,  and  where  the  population  was  so  utterly 
'dependent,  from  the  absence  of  manufactures,  on  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
Hare  then  were  two  difficulties  for  the  statesman  ;  the  one  how  to  manage 
Blatters  so  that  none  but  tbe  destitute  should  receive  relief,  and  the  other 
liow  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  redundant  population. 

Mr.  Gregory  was  amongst  those  who  devoted  their  thoughts  to  these 
twofold  difficulties.  As  to  the  latter,  he  proposed  to  the  House  that  any 
toiant  rated  at  a  net  value  not  exceeding  £5  should  be  assisted  to  emi- 
grate bj  the  guardians  of  the  union,  the  landlord  to  forego  any  claim  for 
mty  and  to  provide  such  fair  and  reasonable  sum  as  might  be  necessary 
lor  the  emigration  of  such  occupier,  the  guardians  being  empowered  to 
pay  for  the  emigrating  of  his  family  any  sum  not  exceeding  half  what  the 
landlord  should  give,  tbe  same  to  be  levied  off  tbe  rates. 

This  clause  was  agreed  to  without  opposition.  Of  the  humanity  which 
dictated  it  there  can  be  no  second  opinion ;  it  was  surely  humane  to  try 
and  provide  an  outlet  for  the  famishing  people.    At  home  there  was  want, 
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Al  bone  tlitM  wai  a  rmtt  popoUtion  depending  for  food  upon  a  toil  which 
■eemed  to  be  excepted  from  the  primefBl  bleeeiog  that  **  the  earth  should 
bring  forth  herbs  and  fruit*  according  to  its  kind.**  Fef  er  was  at  home^ 
and,  worse  than  all,  despair  as  to  the  future.  But  a  few  dajs*  sail,  awaj 
across  the  Atlactic,  there  Is/  a  land  with  millions  of  unoccupied  acres, 
teeming  with  natural  riches.  Wbj  not  open  a  career  in  that  new  world 
for  those  who  were  willing;  to  go  there,  and  thereby  diminish  the  pressure 
on  the  resources  at  home  ?  Surelj  such  an  effort  would  be  humanei  and 
that  effort  was  made  bj  Mr.  Gregory. 

But  there  remained  that  other  difficulty,  of  which  we  hare  spoken, 
namely,  the  absorption  by  undeserring  persons  of  a  huge  portion  of 
the  public  funds.  How  was  this  eril  to  be  metP  If  it  were  not 
arrested,  and  that,  too,  speedily,  the  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  already 
a  frightful  burden  on  the  land,  would  become  intolerable.  The  poor-rate 
waa  already  so  heary  that  in  many  cases  it  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
rent  of  the  land.  Something  must  be  done,  or  else  the  dream  of  Pharaoh 
would  again  be  realised,  and  the  se?en  lean  kyne  would  derour  the  setea 
fst  kyne,  if,  indeed,  there  would  be  then  remaining  any  fiit  kyne  to  be 
deroured  !  Something  must  therefore  be  done,  but  what  P  Mr.  Oregoiy 
proposed  that  a  test  be  applied  to  insure  that  no  undeeert ing  person 
should  get  relief,  and  his  test  was,  thst  the  possessor  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  should  not  be  entitled  to  assistance.  Thia 
sngi^estion  bocsme  law,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  **  Gregory 
Chiuse.*' 

That  this  clause  has  been  penrerted  to  do  eril  no  one  ean  deny,  and 
thoee  who  only  look  to  one  side  of  the  question  haTe  often  blamed  its 
anther  for  some  of  the  erils  that  were  inflicted  by  its  prorisions ;  but 
Boch  men  might  fairly  be  asked,  wss  not  some  test  then  neeeesary  t  and 
if  so,  what  other  effectual  test  could  hare  been  propoeed  P  Was  not  the 
country  in  truth  demoralised?  And  if  the  '* Quarter  Acre  Clause**  waa 
made  to  operate  oppressirely,  on  whom  should  censure  fidl  P  On  bta 
who  proposed,  and  on  them  who  supported  it,  or  on  the  peasants  wbo^ 
without  requiring,  became  recipients  of  the  public  charity,  and  on  these 
locally  influential  persons  who  were  aware  of  their  deceit  and  either  8np> 
ported  or  did  not  expose  it  P 

It  is  Tery  easy  to  prophecy  after  the  erent,  but  on  the  night 
the  **  Gregory  Cbuse  *'  passed  the  committee  of  the  Commons,  there 
present  in  the  House  one  hundred  and  twenty-flre  members,  many  of 
them  Irish  members,  and  of  these  hundred  and  twenty ^flTe  only  nine  voted 
against  the  measure.  Mr.  Morgan  John  O'Connell  spoke  strongly  in  its 
iafour.  The  eril  resulu  we  hs?e  alluded  to  were  not  then  Ibceseen; 
certainly  they  were  not  beliered  in  by  Mr.  Gregory,  whose  advocacy  of 
the  emigration  cUose  is  the  best  proof  of  his  good  motires  to  those  who 
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do  not  know  the  humanitj  and  the  kindness  which  then  and  always  haye 
marked  hia  dealings  with  the  tenants  on  his  own  estates. 

At  the  general  election  of  1846  Mr.  Gregory  again  presented  himself 
to  his  Dublin  constituentSy  but  the  Liberal  interest  was  then  too  strong; 
he  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  John  Beynolds,  after  a  petition,  was  declared 
dnly  elected.  In  the  eleven  succeeding  years  Mr.  Gregory  had  no  seat 
in  the  House.  During  these  years  a  great  change  had  come  over  public 
opinion.  His  political  views  had  also  changed,  and  he  coincided  with  the 
Peelite  party,  who,  for  some  time  previous,  formally  allied  themselves  with 
the  Liberals. 

In  1857  he  sought  the  representation  of  his  native  county,  Galway, 
on  Liberal-Conservative  principles,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  majority. 
A  prqject  for  carrying  tbo  British  and  North  American  mails  across 
beland  had  then,  and  during  tlie  entire  of  Lord  Eglinton*s  administra- 
tion, found  many  influential  supporters.  A  company  was  formed  for  the 
porpose,  and  the  history  of  the  Galway  Atlantic  line  of  steamers  must 
be  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Lord  Eglinton,  during  hia 
short  term  of  office,  supported  the  company,  but  immediately  on  the 
ehange  of  Government  Mr.  Gregory  moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  the  subsidy,  and  obtained  it.  The  report  was  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  the  company,  and  the  subsidy  was  continued 
nntil  the  company,  which  was  unfortunately  under  the  control  of  English 
speculators,  adventurers,  and  jobbers,  broke  down  so  completely  that  the 
attempt  to  continue  became  hopeless.  A  motion  to  withdraw  the  subsidy 
wae  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr* 
Qrtgorj;  but  it  was  carried,  the  subsidy  was  withdrawn,  and  the  project 
abendoned.  And  thus  a  great  national  enterprise  was  sacrificed  by  the 
eorruption  and  jobbery  of  the  influences  that  controlled  it. 

During  his  parliamentary  career  Mr.  Gregory  took  a  deep  interest  in 
all  matters  connected  with  science  and  art ;  he  was  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  British  Museum,  was  also 
diairman  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  scientific  institutions  of 
Dablin,  and  it  was  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  threw 
open  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Glassnevin  on  Sundays.  He  was  appointed 
in  1867  a  trustee  of  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  month  of  January  1872  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor 
«nd  Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  therefore  resigned  his  seat  for  his  native 
eoonty,  which  he  had  then  represented  for  fifteen  yeard.  Previous  to  his 
taking  possession  of  his  government,  Mr.  Gregory  married  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  James  Temple  Bedouin,  Esq.,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  and 
third  daughter  of  Sir  William  Dickson  Clay,  Bart.  Their  union  was, 
howerer,  of  short  duration,  as  she  died  in  the  month  of  June  1873. 

The  island  which  Mr.  Gregory  was  called  upon  to  govern  is  one  of  the 
laiceat  in  the  Southern  seas.    The  poetic  fancy  of  the  natives  compares 
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it  to  the  pearls  of  their  own  waters.  It  is  the  Taprolane  of  Ptolemj  and 
the  Serendil  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  In  ancient  times  it  possessed  a 
high  cinlization,  and  the  works  of  publie  utilitj — ^the  enonnoos  tanks,  for 
example,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist — are  n  marrel  eren  in  this 
engineering  sge.  Those  tanks  or  reservoirs  were  the  sooroe  of  life  to  the 
soil.  In  the  heat  of  the  tropics  moisture  is  essential,  and  the  old  kings 
of  Cejion  constructed  in  consequence  new  basins,  hundreds  of  square 
acres  in  extent,  to  provide  for  ^be  necessarj^irrigation. 

The  inhabitants  are  now  somewhat  leas  than  three  millions,  but  thej 
were  in  the  old  times  incomparably  more  numerous.  Districts  are  now 
uninhabited  which  must  have  been  at  one  time  teeming  with  population, 
the  temples — the  ruins  throughout  the  districts  attest  this.  Thej  are 
now  overgrown  with  trees  of  the  largest  sise,  which  in  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  tropics  spring  up  readiljr  in  places  deserted  bj  man. 
How  fascinating  to  the  imagination  to  count  the  jears  that  those  mighty 
trees  have  lived  in  that  desolation !  It  was,  we  msy  well  believe,  the 
decay  of  the  great  tanks  which  led  to  the  sbandonment  of  such  vast  tracts 
of  country. 

To  repair  these  works  of  the  great  old  ktogs  would  be  a  kingly  act — 
it  would  give  land  again  to  cultivation,  and  would  recall  men  to  what  hai 
once  been  the  dwelling-places  of  man.  The  remains  of  the  resenroirs  are 
there,  and  surely  the  energy  of  the  English  race  is  not  likely  to  leave 
them  still  in  ruins ! 

Some  years  since  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction,  and  those  who 
knew  Mr.  Gregory  best  anticipated  that,  under  his  govemnent,  such 
works  of  public  utility  would  not  languish  for  want  of  patronage.  Nor 
have  they  languished.  Tiius  we  find  that  the  irrigation  tanks  are  being 
repaired,  that  railways  are  being  constructed,  breakwaters  built,  and 
telegraphic  communication  establbbed. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  is  carefully  maiotaaned.  The 
revenue  of  Ceylon  is  most  satisfactory.  In  the  first  four  years  of  this 
decade  it  was  as  follows : — 
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In  the  last  of  these  four  years,  while  the  revenue  was  as  above — 
thirteen  millions  and  a  quarter  of  rupees — the  necessary  etpeoditure 
amounted  only  to  about  eleven  millions  and  thrse^quarters,  leaving  a 
considerable  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Ooveroment,  out  of  which 
balance  700,000  rupees  were  appropriated  towards  the  ooostmetioo  of  a 
line  of  railway. 

ExeeUeney.  in  his  address  to  tlie  Legislative  Coooeil  of  die  kttd 
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ddifered  on  the  10th  of  September,  1875,  states  further,  that  Colombo  is 
being  enriched  with  a  museum  and  library,  that  inscriptions  are  being 
reproduced,  ancient  manuscripts  copied,  and  the  great  Cingalese  historical 
poem  *'  The  Mahonana/*  translated  by  the  learned  Buddhist  priest,  Ilik- 
kadinva  Snmangala,  and  the  learned  pundit,  Batuwantudawa,  whilst  an- 
other translation  of  it  is  expected  from  the  able  De  Zoycn  Mudaliyar. 

In  the  medical  department,  too,  schools  have  been  established  at 
Colombo,  which  His  Excellency  laboui*s  to  advance.  It  is  for  tlie  glory 
of  our  nation,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  glory,  that  we  should  wield 
the  sceptre  of  the  Indies ;  but  it  is  for  our  glory,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  that  we  should  promote,  as  of  late  years  they  have  been,  and  now 
are  promoted,  in  Ceylon,  and  on  the  mainland  of  India,  the  happiness, 
and  the  social,  moral,  and  mtellectual  well-being  of  the  peoples. 

According  to  a  tradition  that  belongs  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  an 
ancient  connection  is  alleged  to  have  existed  between  Ceylon  and  Ireland. 
For  the  truth  of  this,  of  course,  we  do  not  vouch,  but  Ceylon  we  are  told 
was  once  the  land  of  the  Fenians— not  of  such  Fenians,  indeed,  as  those 
whose  accents  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  late  years,  but  of  the 
children  of  Fenius,  whose  son  Niul,  manied  to  Scota,  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  led,  it  is  stated,  the  Fenians,  after  the  Egyptian  host  had  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  Bed  Sea,  to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  After  residing 
there  for  centuries,  they  sought  another  home  in  Spain,  whence  they  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  colonize  Ireland.  Such  is  the  tradition,  and 
the  story  told  in  a  poem  (**  The  Duann  Eivannach  '*)  of  great  antiquity  lately 
published  in  Nennius,  by  the  Irish  Archseological  Society,  and  annotated, 
with  copious  notes,  by  one  whose  memory  is  dear  to  his  country,  the  late 
Bar.  James  Henthom  Todd,  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  events  that  have  occurred  in  Ceylon 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  Mr.  Gregory,  was  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Of  the  policy  which  dictated  his  progress,  there  ought  to  be  no 
second  opinion.  It  was  surely  wise  to  conciliate  the  people  under  our 
sway,  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  Majesty  of  England,  by  bringing 
among  them  the  Son  of  their  Empress,  the  heir  of  her  throne.  She 
would  then  be  to  them,  no  more  an  abstract  being,  but  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  kings  that  of  old  had  wielded  the  sceptres  of  India  ! 
How  many  prejudices  might  be  eradicated,  how  many  difficulties  smoothed 
awaj  by  introducing  at  the  hearth  of  one  race  the  representative  of  the 
other!  And  surely  it  was  worth  the  while  of  those  who  rule  the  destinies 
of  tlie  Empure  to  smooth  away  those  difficulties,  to  eradicate  those  preju- 
dices, to  consolidate,  in  a  word,  the  Eastern  Empire  of  England,  the 
greatest  empire  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Two  hundred 
millions — one-sixth  of  the  human  race— dwell  within  its  limits,  which 
stKtch  from  the  sixth  to  the  five-and-thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
extend  nineteen  hundred  miles  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun !    And 
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those  two  hundred  miUioiis  are  not  tftTago  tribat,  lomiiig  over  the  eonli- 
nent,  like  the  Rod  Men  of  America.  Thejr  mherit  an  aneient  eiTiUiation — 
a  cirilization  that  existed  when  omr  ancestors  were  worshipping  the 
misletoe !  Yes,  it  was  worth  their  while  who  rule  omr  destinies,  to  win  the 
good  opinions  (for  all  empire  in  the  end  rests  on  opinion)  of  the  princes  and 
the  peoples  of  India!  Good  laws,  a  jost  administration,  will  conTinee 
their  reason  that  our  sceptre  is  for  their  benefit ;  pr^udices,  nevertheless, 
will  not  jield  to  reason,  but  the  sympathy  of  oor  race,  as  expressed  in  the 
▼isst  of  the  Prince,  maj  do  much  to  conquer  prqudiees. 

With  what  interest  then  hare  we  followed  his  royal  progrsss !  How  our 
imagination  has  revelled  in  those  gorgeous  eastern  ceremonials !  It  seema 
as  if  the  visioos  of  our  boyhood—the  diamonds  of  Siobad  and  the 
palaces  of  Aladdin— were  being  realixed !  But  better  than  the  diamonds 
of  Sinbad,  better  than  the  palaces  of  Aladdin,  if  ancient  prejudices  melt 
away,  if  when  right  hand  meeu  right  hand,  the  diildren  of  the  Eastern 
Continent  and  of  the  Western  Isle  will  have  learned  that  there  is  thenee* 
forth  a  sisterhood  between  England  and  India  for  erermore  I  Ceylon, 
**  the  gem  of  paradise  '*  as  her  poets  call  her,  was  of  eourse  included  in 
the  Yisiu  of  the  Prince.  He  landed  at  Colombo,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1875,  and  was  receiTod  by  the  Governor  with  all  the  cireumstanoe 
befitting  the  occasion.  His  entry  into  Colombo  might  well  have  been 
denominated  triumphal.  The  pomp  of  the  scene  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Cingalese  riralled  the  pomp  and  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Hindoslan, 
and  the  Empress  of  India,  recognising  the  labours  and  merits  of  Mr. 
Gregory  in  his  proconsulate,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  deputed  to  admit 
him  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and 
8t  George.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1875,  amid  tha 
splendours  befitting  such  ceremonials,  Mr.  Gregory  received  the  stroke  of 
admission  into  the  order.  Let  us  hope  that  Sir  William  Henry  Orsgofj 
will  long  enjoy  the  honours  he  has  so  lairiy  woxl 
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IN  THE  POECH. 

What  does  she  do  on  the  street? 
Bain-drops  they  patter  and  beat, 
Bain  and  the  pitiless  sleet 

Cruelly  pelt  her. 
Slips  she  now  into  the  porch, 
Into  the  porch  of  the  church. 
Where  she  is  stamping  her  feet, 

Seeking  for  shelter. 

Only  a  girl  very  fair, 

Laughing  now,  what  does  she  care  ? 

Hearing  the  voice  of  the  prayer. 

Casting  from  off  her 
The  glittering  drops  of  the  rain. 
Thinks  she  the  prayer  is  in  vain  P 
Backward  now  shaking  her  hair. 

Is  she  a  scoffer  ? 

Voices  of  children  now  raise 
Heavenward  sweetly  their  praise; 
Listening — how  changed  is  her  gaze ! 

Looking  and  longing , 
Now  are  the  flashing  eyes  dim ; 
Thoughts  have  been  stirred  by  the  hymn, 
Thoughts  of  her  innocent  days, 

Memories  thronging. 

Still  is  the  street  dark  and  wet. 

The  sleet  and  the  wind  they  have  met ; 

In  the  porch,  witli  her  features  hard  set, 

Will  she  not  stay  ? 
Once  could  she  sing  with  the  band 
Of  the  fair  and  the  far  "  Happy  Land; " 
Her  heart  it  is  echoing  yet, 

"  Far  away." 

Samubl  Smilu  JuDAir. 
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bright  Julj  afteniooQ  the 
whole  popuUitioo  of  Gothaburgh 
WM  BMeiDDled  at  the  hmrbour,  which 
was  all  alife  with  busineM  and 
buttle.  A  rich  £aat  Indiaman, 
nfeljr  returned  from  a  flir  voyage, 
laj  at  anchor,  and  ita  peonoos,  the 
Swediali  flag,  fluttered  in  the  breere, 
while  hundreds  of  small  craft, 
crammed  to  the  gunwale  with  huli- 
dav-makiug  people,  dotted  the  sur- 
face of  tbo  bay,  and  the  caunon 
of  Masthuggitorg  thundered  out 
their  vociferous  welcome  to  the  open 
aea.  The  scene  on  ahore  was  a 
cheerful  and  animated  one.  Here, 
the  bronzed  fsei*a  of  ses-captaina ; 
there,  groups  of  gailj-dressed  ladies ; 
ironder,  the  foreign  air  and  garb  of 
JBnglish  sailors,  presenting  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  homely  appearance 
of  the  native  Swede.  la  the  fore- 
ground,  the  pompous  figures  of  the 
merchant- proprietors  of  the  vessel, 
chatting  oomplacentlj  of  large 
profits  and  quick  returns,  derived 
from  the  success  of  their  latest 
venture.  Towards  them  every 
honest  Gothaburger  looked  witti 
pride  and  satisfsction,  knowing  well 
that  with  their  success  new  lite  and 
vigour  would  be  infused  ioto  the 
commercial  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

The  vessers  crew,  numbering 
about  180  men,  had  just  lauded, 
and  were  preparing  to  celebrate 
tl  I       •#,  the  name  given  to 

the  t   which    Hwedisb 


seafiu*ing  folk  obeerve  on  the  re- 
turn from  a  voysge,  and  frequently 
keep  up  for  several  daya.  Musi- 
cians in  fantastic,  gay-coloured 
costumes,  led  the  van  with  violins, 
fifes,  oboes,  and  drums,  which  they 
played  lustily,  while  aU  manner  of 
tailor  songs  were  sung  in  chonia. 
The  seamen  followed  in  pairs. 
Some  with  hats  and  jacketa  gaily 
beribboued  swung  flags ;  others 
danced  and  frolicked;  all  ahoated 
till  the  air  rang  again. 

Past  the  wharves,  through  crowded 
atraeta,  the  procession  wended  ita 
way  till  it  reached  the  Haga  auborb, 
where,  in  a  tavern,  the  day's  festi- 
vities were  to  be  crowned  with  a 
debauch.  Strong  northern  liquors 
now  flowed  in  streama,  and  bumper 
after  bumper  waa  emptied.  Aner 
a  while  the  dance  began,  and  wilder 
and  wilder  grew  the  fun,  madder 
and  madder  the  riot  of  tipsy  jollity. 

One  sailor,  a  slender,  handaooie 
man,  who  could  not  be  more  than 
tvrenty  years  old,  had  alipped  awav 
from  the  crowd,  and  aeaud  himaeif 
outside,  upon  a  bench  which  alood 
by  the  tavern  door. 

A  few  of  hb  eonpanioiia  ap- 
proadied,  and  one  of  them  ahootMl, 
with  a  laugh — 

^'Blis  Krdbonl  Elis  Frobom ! 
moping  again,  like  a  diseoiiaolata 
fool,  and  marring  our  apori  with 
your  gloomy  laoeP  Uark  yon* 
£lis !  if  you  atmy  away  trom  our 
Hoosning  yoo  had  better  ataj  awaj 
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from  the  ship  too.  I  don't  believe 
mn  honest,  thorough -going  sailor 
will  ever  be  made  of  you.  You 
liaye  spirit  enough,  are  brave,  too, 
in  danger ;  but  you  can't  drink, 
man !  You'd  sooner  keep  your 
ducats  in  your  pocket  than  squander 
them  here  among  the  land-sharks. 
Drink,  lad !  or  the  sea-devil  Nacken, 
the  big  Troll  himself,  will  be  upon 
you  unawares ! " 

Frobom  sprang  up,  his  pale  face 
animated  with  a  fitful  flash  of  anger. 
He  took  the  cup  filled  with  brandy 
to  the  brim,  and  emptied  it  at  a 
draught. 

**  You  see,  Joens,"  said  he,  "  I 
can  drink  with  the  best  of  you  ;  and 
whether  I  am  a  skilled  seaman  or 
not  the  captain  can  decide.  But 
now,  shut  your  calumnious  mouth, 
and  get  you  gone !  Your  boisterous 
merry-making  is  hateful  to  me. 
D7hat  I  do  outside  here  is  not  your 
concern." 

•*  Well,  well,  comrade  !  "  an- 
swered the  other,  *'  so  be  it.  I  know 
well  you  are  a  Neriker ;  sad  and 
gloomy  folk  all  of  them,  who  never 
take  kindly  to  a  seafaring  life." 

Again,  Elis  Frobom  sat  discon- 
■olate  and  immersed  in  sad  reflec- 
tion, till  at  length,  when  a  burst  of 
laughter  floated  with  unusual  dis- 
tinctness through  the  open  door,  a 
tense  of  desolation  seemed  to  over- 
come him.  "  Would  to  God,"  be 
cried,  ^  I  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
leo,  since  there  is  nothing,  and  no 
one  on  earth  to  love  me !  " 

"Truly,  young  man,  you  must 
bareexperienced  great  misfortunes," 
Mud  a  deep,  rough  voice  behind 
him«  **  to  long  for  death  at  a  time 
what  life  is  only  opening  for  you 
her  rich  treasure  casket ! " 

Elia  turned  about  and  saw  an  old 
miner,  who  was  leaning  with  folded 
arms  against  the  wall  of  the  tavern, 
and  gazing  down  upon  him  with  a 
g^rare,  penetrating  glance. 

The  longer  Elis  gazed  at  the  old 
the  more  he  felt  as  if  a  familiar 


form  was  advancing  with  friendly 
extended  hand  to  meet  him  in  the 
desolate  wilderness  in  which  he 
thought  himself  hopelessly  lost. 
He  collected  himself,  and  told  how 
his  father,  a  seaman  like  himself, 
had  perished  in  the  same  storm  from 
which  he  had  miraculously  escaped 
uninjured.  His  two  brothers  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  he  was  left 
alone  to  maintain  his  mother  with 
his  sailor's  pay.  At  his  father's 
death  circumstances  had  compelled 
him  to  adopt  a  sailor's  calling,  for 
which  he  had  indeed  been  destined 
from  childhood,  and,  in  such  case, 
he  had  thought  himself  especially 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure 
a  place  in  the  service  of  the  great 
East  India  Company.  On  the 
present  occasion  higher  pay  than 
usual  had  fallen  to  him,  every  able- 
bodied  seaman  having  received,  over 
and  above  the  stipulated  wages,  a 
good  bit  of  prize-money,  so  that  he 
had  hastened  home  gleefully,  pur- 
posing to  surprise  his  mother  with 
an  unwonted  gift ;  but  on  reaching 
her  cottage,  strange  faces  peeped  at 
him  from  the  windows,  and  a  young 
woman  who  at  length  opened  the 
door,  and  to  whom  he  imparted 
his  name  and  business,  told  him, 
rouphly  and  coldly,  that  Widow 
Frobom  had  died  three  months  ago, 
and  that  he  would  find  the  few  odds 
and  ends  of  furniture  which  re- 
mained, after  defraying  the  costs  of 
the  burial,  at  the  Town  House. 
With  a  heavy  heart  Elis  turned 
away.  He  felt  utterly  bereft  of 
friends,  lonely  as  if  shipwrecked  on 
a  barren  rock,  helpless,  wretched. 
His  life  appeared  to  him  a  weary, 
objectless  toiling.  Nay,  when  he 
reflected  that  his  mother  might 
have  been  insufficiently  nursed  and 
tended — might  have  passed  the  last 
months  of  her  life  in  distress  and 
discomfort — it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  acted  a  selfish  and  abominable 
part  in  going  to  sea,  and  leaving 
her  to  the  mercy  of  strangers.    His 
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conriidet  bad  drtgged  bim  awaj  to 
the  Hootniog,  and  he  had  bimtelf 
fancied  that  poaaibly  the  riot  there, 
the  strong  drink  eren  more  ao, 
might  deiraeD  hia  lorrow ;  but  it 
only  filled  him  with  unapeakable 
loathing. 

**Ajl  ajl'*  cried  the  old  man, 
''but  you  will  aoon  be  off  to  tea 
again,  Elia!  and  will  leare  jour 
aorrow  behind  jou.  Old  people  muat 
die,  lad  I  and  jour  mother,  aa  too 
jouraelf  confeaa,  led  a  aomewbat 
poor  and  miaerable  life.** 

'•  Alat!"  replied  Blta,''thethought 
that  no  one  ajmpatbiies  with  mj 
grief,  that  mj  fellow^aeamen  maj 
kugh  at  me  for  it,  ia  that  which  la 
embittering  mj  life  and  driring  me 
from  the  company  of  men — I  ahall 
nerer  go  to  sea  a^n  ;  I  abhor  the 
life.   Once  on  a  time  mj  heart  beat 
fatter  when  the  ship,  spreading  ita 
aails  like  atatelj  wings,  flew  acroaa 
the  sea,  and  the  waves  pbshed  and 
rippled  in  cadence  against  the  sides, 
and  the  wind  shrieked  through  the 
cordage.    Then  I  could  be  happj 
aa  any  of  my    eomradea    on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  at  times,  when  I 
bad  the  midnight  watch,  I  uaed  to 
picture  to  myself  my  home-coming 
and  the  joy  of  my  poor  old  mother 
to  see  her  Elis  a^n^in !    Ah  me !  I 
could  join  in  the  Uonsning  with  a 
glad  heart  nhen  I  had  poared  my 
docata  into  her  lap,  and  nad  thrown 
around  her  the  warm  shawls  and 
atuffs  I  had  brought  from  forcit^n 
parts.     When   her  eyes  sparkird, 
when  she  dapped  her  hands  a^^ain 
and  again  in  vxcrss  of  joy,  fihen 
she  tripped  merrily  to  and  fro  and 
brought  out  the  old  ale  which  she 
had  stored  for  hrr  hot,  was   Elia 
Frobom  then  a  gloomy  man  ?   And 
of  an  evening  I  would  sit  down  by 
her  side  and  tell  her  of  the  strange 
people  I  had  se«n,  of  thrir  customs 
and   habita,  and  the  eitrsordinary 
things  that  had  happened  me  in  my 
long  foyagea.     8he  loted  to  bear 
me  talk,  and  would  tell  in  return 


my  father'a  hairbreadth  eacapea  in 
the  Polar  Seas,  repeating  aome  fear- 
ful legend,  which  I  hid  heard  a 
bundmi  tiroea  before,  but  nerer 
wearied  of  hearing?.  Nerer  ahall  I 
again  to  aeal  Why  ahould  I  go 
among  men  who  would  only  mock 
me,  and  how  can  I  taka  pleaanre  in 
worii  which  would  aeem  to  aae 
only  profitleaa  toiling?** 

'*  I  listen  to  you  with  pleaaore,** 
aaid  the  old  man,  when  Bia  waa 
ailent;  '*  moreorer,  for  the  laat  few 
hours  I  hare,  unknown  to  you,  been 
obeerrini;  jour  behaviotir  and  have 
delighted  in  the  taak.    Ererything 
whieh  you  aay  and  do  abowa  you  to 
posseaa  a  pioua  and  chOdlike  Tot 
profound  lntrospecti?e  mind,  and  a 
fairer  gifthighUeareneannot  beatow. 
But  for  a  aeaman*a  life  yoo  are  in 
no  way  suited,    llow  ia  it  poaaible 
for  a  gloomy  taciturn  Neriker  (for 
that  you  are  such  I  read  in  tha 
features  of  your  face,  in  your  whole 
bearing)  to  take  to  it  kindly  t  Ton 
<lo  well  to  renounce  it  lor  erer. 
But  you  cannot  fold  Tour  handa 
upon  your  boaom.    Follow  my  ad- 
rice,  Elis  Frdbom ;  become  a  miner. 
Tou  are  young  and  atrong ;  doubt- 
leas  you  will  soon  beeome  a  ^  hewer,** 
then  a  **  foreman,**  and  alwaya  higher 
up  the  ladder.    You  have  dueata  ia 
your  pocket ;  keep  them  aafely ;  ia 
time  you  may  purchase  a  ahare  in  a 
pit.    Follow  my  adrioe,  Elia!  go  to 
Falun ;  become  a  miner.** 

Elis  was  horrified  at  tha  old 
mao*s  words. 

•*  What !  **  he  shouted,  •*  what  do 
yon  advine  me  P  Away  ttam  tha 
fne  beauteous  earth,  from  the  clear 
sunny  atmtisphere  which  aurrounda 
me,  quickening,  refreahing,  ahall  I 
descrud  into  the  bowela  of  the 
earth  there  to  burrow  like  a  aaola 
lor  the  Nike  of  baae  gain  ?** 

'*  So  it  is,**  answeiM  the  old  naa 
bitterly,  **ao  it  ia  alway;  people 
despise  that  whieh  they  do  not 
uodemtaod.  Baae  nin  I  aa  if  the 
racking  toroient  and  wanj  of 
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who  labour  on  the  earth's  surface 
takes  a  nobler  form  than  the  work 
of  the  miner  whose  knowledge, 
whose  unflagging  industry  opens 
up  the  most  secret  treasure-cham- 
bers of  nature.  Tou  speak  of  base 
gain,  Elis  Fiobom?  Believe  me,  in 
the  heart  of  the  true  miner  there 
are  other  motives  to  exertion.  If 
the  blind  mole  burrows  the  ground 
in  blind  instinct,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  human  eye,  in  the  profoundest 
depths,  by  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the 
lamp,  may  become  more  clairvoyant, 
ao  that  increasing  more  and  more 
in  power  of  vision  it  may  be  able 
to  discern  in  the  wonderful  stone 
the  reflection  of  that  which  lies 
hid  above  the  clouds.  You  know 
nothing  of  mining!  Elis  Frobom, 
listen  to  me  1" 

So  saying  the  old  man  sat  down 
npon  the  bench  and  proceeded  to 
deseribe  in  fullest  detail  the  pro- 
ecsacs  of  mining,  and  strove  to  pre- 
aent  it  to  his  pupil  in  its  most 
alluring  aspects.  He  selected  the 
mine  at  Falun,  in  which,  as  he 
atated,  he  had  wrought  from  boy- 
kocd ;  he  described  the  immense 
sliaft,  with  its  black  wall» ;  he  spoke 
of  its  inestimable  wealth  of  most 
precious  ore?.  More  and  more 
animatod  became  his  utterance, 
more  and  more  radiant  the  glance 
ef  bis  eye.  He  wandered  through 
the  passages  of  the  mine  like  the 
alleys  of  a  palace  garden.  The 
stone  lived,  the  fossils  moved,  the 
wondrous  pyrosmalith,  the  alniand- 
rin  glittered  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  the  rock  crystals  flashed  and 

Elis  listened  with  drawn  breath  ; 
tiie  old  man's  way  of  talking  of 
those  subterranean  marvels  as  if 
tbej  were  present  to  his  eye  at  the 
moment  puszled  and  astonished  him. 
He  felt  an  oppression  on  his  chest ; 
he  thought  he  had  already  descended 
with  the  old  man  into  the  pit,  and 
that  a  mighty  spell  held  him  fast 
there  so  that  he  could  never  again 


look  upon  the  joyous  light  of  day ; 
and  yet  the  next  moment  he  felt  as 
if  the  miner  had  opened  up  to  him 
a  new,  unknown  world  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  whose  attractions  in 
dim,  mysterious  conjectures  had 
been  present  to  his  mind  from 
childhood. 

**I  have  represented  to  you, 
Frobom,"  concluded  the  stranger, 
*'  all  the  advantages  of  a  condition 
of  life  for  which  nature  has  pre- 
eminently fitted  you.  Take  counsel 
now  with  yourself,  and  act  as  your 
instinct  prompts  you." 

With  this  he  sprang  up  hurriedly^ 
and  quitted  the  spot  without  turn- 
ing round  to  greet  his  companion. 

Meanwhile  the  riot  in  the  tavern 
had  ceased  ;  the  strong  ale  and 
stronger  brandy  had  conquered. 
Many  of  the  sailors  had  staggered 
to  their  lodgings,  others  lay  in 
comers  and  snored.  Elis  sought 
and  obtained  a  small  bedroom  in 
the  house. 

Hardly  had  he  thrown  himself 
weary  and  exhausted  upon  his  bed 
than  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him, 
hiding  within  its  depths  a  myste- 
rious dream.  He  fancied  he  was 
floating  in  a  stately  ship  with  full 
sails  spread,  upon  a  sea  bright  as  a 
mirror,  and  above  him  arched  a  dark 
clouded  skv.  Yet  when  he  looked 
down  into  the  waves  he  saw  that 
what  he  took  to  be  sea  was  no  sea, 
but  rather  a  firm  transparent  lumin- 
ous niHHs,  amid  who^e  faint  tremu- 
lous lustre  the  vessel  glided  on  in 
mysterious  fashion ;  and  above  it 
was  an  arch  of  black  sparkling 
mineral,  which  at  first  glance  he 
had  taken  to  be  sky.  Urged  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  he  stepped  for- 
ward ;  but  at  that  moment  there  was 
universal  commotion  above  him; 
like  rippling  waves,  unknown 
flowers  and  plants  of  sparkling 
metal  arose  with  the  greatest  speed 
from  the  ground,  which  sprouted 
forth  leaves  and  blossom^  and 
swinging   this  way  and  that  held 
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^Ach  other  in  fast  embrace.  The 
bottom  WM  to  clear  that  E1U  coold 
distiiictl?  discern  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  i)ut  toon  gazing  more  in- 
tently he  perceired  beneath  them 
numberless  girlish  shapes  moving 
up  and  down,  in  form  so  beautiful 
and  of  such  fair  proportions  thai 
iiothincr  could  be  seen  more  grace- 
ful. From  their  hearts  sprouted 
forth  the  roots  of  those  flowers  and 
plants,  and  when  the  virgins  smiled 
a  sweet  harmnor  glided  through  the 
spacious  vault,  and  higher  and  more 
beautiful  shot  up  the  wondrous 
metal-flowers.  Within  the  aoul  of 
Elis  a  world  of  longing  and  rolup- 
tuousness  was  opened  up.  He  stood 
derouring  those  entrancing  objects 
with  his  looks.  **  Down  I  down  to 
you !  '*  be  cried,  and  threw  himself 
with  outstretched  arms  upon  the 
crystal  floor.  But  it  recoiled  be- 
neath him  and  he  floated  aa  in 
luminous  ether. 

""Well,  Elis  Frobom,  and  how 
does  this  splendour  please  you  P" 

Thus  spoke  a  strong  Toice  behind 
him.  Elis  turned  and  aaw  the  old 
miner,  but  as  he  ^aaed  fixedly  on 
him  he  became  a  gigantic  figure  of 
molten  iron.  Elis  was  recoUing  in 
terror,  but  at  that  instant  a  ray  of 
light  darted  with  exceeding  swifi- 
Deta  from  the  depths,  and  the  noble 
countenance  of  a  woman  became 
Tistble.  She  seemed  of  more  than 
mortal  race,  so  great,  so  strong  waa 
her  form,  so  serene  her  glance;  yet 
the  enraptured  seaman  fancied  he 
had  never  beheld  or  conceived  such 
aorpaasing  beauty.  Elis  felt  so 
great  a  joy  within  him  that  it  rose 
to  pain. 

The  old  man  seiied  him  and  cried, 
^  Take  heed,  Elb !  this  is  the  queen! 
But  yet  thoa  mays!  look  up.** 

Involuntarily  be  raised  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  stars  of  the  earthly 
aky  shining  throujth  a  rift  in  the 
dome  of  sparkling  mineral.  A  geutle 
▼oice    pronounced    hia    name    in 


accents  of  sorrow.  It  waa  hia 
mother's  voice.  But  it  waa  the 
hand  of  a  maiden  which  waa 
stretched  down  as  if  searching  for 
his,  a  maiden's  roice  which  again 
softly  pronounced  his  name. 

«'  Bear  me  up,"  he  cried.  *"  I  still 
belong  to  the  upper  world,  with  its 
joyous  sky.'* 

** Beware!  FrSbom,"  replied  the 
miner,  **  beware  of  being  fiuthlees 
to  the  queen,  to  whom  thou  hast 
giren  thrself ! " 

But  when  the  jonng  man  affain 
looked  down  into  the  immoTable, 
aphinx-like  face  of  the  woman, 
he  felt  his  corporeal  aubstanoa 
melting,  merging  fast  into  the 
liuninous  atone.  He  ahrieked  in 
terror,  and  awoke  from  the  extra- 
ordinary dream. 

"  Strange,"  mused  Elia,  wbeo  be 
had,  with  an  eflTort,  rallied  hia 
thoughts,  ''how  I  should  dream 
auch  extravagant  atuflfl  My  head 
must  be  filled  with  the  mioer'a 
atoriea  of  the  aubterranean  apleo* 
dours.  Yet  never  in  mj  lib  have 
I  felt  auch  strange  emotions  aa  now. 
Can  I  be  dreaming  atiU  P  No,  I 
am  only  sick  and  fererbh.  Oot 
into  the  open  air,  the  finash  aea- 
breexe  will  cure  me." 

He  dressed  himself  and  haateoed 
to  the  Klippa  harbour,  where  the 
revelry  of  the  Honsning  had  begun 
anew.  But  now  he  leit  that  all 
pleasure  in  it  for  him  waa  orer. 
He  could  not  concentrate  hia 
though  ta.  Wishes,  aspiratiooa, 
which  he  did  not  venture  to  formu- 
late in  worda,  passed  through  hk 
mind.  Now  he  thought  wi&  and- 
neas  of  hia  dead  modier;  again  a 
longing  seiied  him  to  aee  onee  more 
the  girl  who  had  addrasaed  him  ao 
kindly  on  the  preriotta  night ;  and 
again  he  felt  afraid  lest,  ahould  Um 
girl  meet  him  at  a  atreet  comer,  abe 
would  after  all  assume  the  ahap«  of 
the  miuer,  to  whom  he  felt  tn  in- 
vincible repugnance ;  yet  at  olber 
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timeB  he  felt  he  could  have  Hh- 
tened  unweariDglj  to  the  old  mau's 
stories. 

Distracted  bjr  the  tumult  of  con- 
flicting emotions,  he  6ung  his  arms 
aeross  the  harbour  rail,  and  gazed 
down  into  the  water.  After  a  little 
while  he  began  to  fancy  he  saw  the 
silrer  wayes  stiffen  into  a  sparkling 
mass,  in  which  floated  a  large  stately 
ship;  the  dark  clouds  scudding 
across  the  sky  above  seemed  about 
to  sink  down  and  densify  into  an 
arch  of  stone.  He  was  again  in  the 
midst  of  his  dream.  He  saw  again 
the  fiice  of  the  woman.  A  deli- 
rinm  of  rapturous  love  and  desire 
seised  him  anew. 

His  comrades  roused  him  from 
his  tiance.  He  was  forced  to  join 
their  procession.  But  an  unfamiliar 
Yoice  was  constantly  whispering  in 
his  ears,  **  Why  do  you  hesitate  ? 
Away — away !  in  the  mine  at  Falun 
is  joar  native  land.  There  will  be 
rerealed  to  you  all  the  splendours 
of  which  you  dream.  Away — away 
toFalonl" 

7or  three  days  Elis  Er5bom  wan- 
dered in  the  streets  of  Gothaburgh, 
constantly  pursued  by  the  phantom 
ahapes  of  his  dream  —  constantly 
urged  on  by  the  unknown  voice. 

On  the  fourth  day,  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  town  gate,  through  which 
led  the  way  to  Oessle.  Suddenly  a 
tall  figure  strode  past  him  through 
the  gate.  Elis  recognized  the  miner, 
and  without  a  moment's  reflection 
hastened  oat  after  him. 

TJnrestinfi;,  he  walked  on  and 
still  on,  gaining  not  a  single  step 
npon  the  other. 

He  knew  well  that  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Ealon,  and  the  knowledge 
soothed  and  comforted  him ;  for  he 
felt  eonyinoed  that  the  voice  of  fate 
had  spoken  to  him  through  the 
miner,  who  was  now  leading  him  to 
his  doom. 

At  times,  more  especially  when 
he  felt  oncertain  of  the  way,  the 
oU   man's  •  form  would   suddenly 


emerge  from  a  ravine  or  from  be- 
hind a  boulder,  and  as  suddenly 
vanish. 

At  length,  after  some  days  of 
toilsome  wandering,  Elis  observed 
in  the  distance  two  lakes,  from 
between  which  arose  a  thick  smoke. 
The  higher  he  ascended  the  western 
eminence,  he  was  able  more  clearly 
to  distinguish  a  few  steeples  aud 
black  house-tops.  The  old  man 
halted  in  front  of  him,  towering  to 
a  gigantic  height,  pointed  a  shadowy 
linger  into  the  midst  of  the  vapour, 
and  vanished  from  sight. 

"This  is  Falun,"  thought  Elis. 
"  Falun  !  my  journey's  end." 

And  people  coming  along  behind 
him  confirmed  his  conjecture,  that 
yonder,  between  the  lakes  Rnnu  and 
NVarpann  lay  the  town  of  Faluu,  and 
that  he  was  just  about  to  ascend 
the  Guffrisberg,  where  was  the  great 
shaft  or  opening  of  the  famouH 
mine. 

Full  of  high  hope,  Elis  Fiohom 
strode  forward,  but  when  he  stood 
before  the  huge  cavernous  gulf,  his 
blood  froze  in  his  veins.  He  stood 
petrified  at  the  spectacle  of  hideous 
desolation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great 
opening  of  the  pit  at  Falun  is  1,200 
feet  long,  600  feet  broad,  and  180 
feet  deep.  The  black  side  walU  at 
first  descend  almost  perpendicularly, 
then  towards  the  centre  they  are 
sloped  away  by  an  enormous  heap 
of  slack  and  rubbish.  In  it,  aud 
from  the  walls,  peep  out  here  and 
there  the  timber  work  of  old  shaft- 
ings, which  are  formed  out  of  strong 
beams  laid  close  together,  aud  fit- 
ting to  one  another  at  the  ends» 
after  the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  log- 
house.  No  tree,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  sprouts  in  the  bold,  crumbling 
cleft ;  and  in  fantastic  shapes,  like 
gigantic  petrified  beasts  and  human 
colossi,  the  jagged  rock-masses 
tower  up.  In  the  abyss  lie,  in 
confused  disorder,  promiscuously, 
stones,  slack,  ore,  rubbish,  and  a 
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solphuroui  Tapour  it  consUntlj 
ruioff,  as  if  below  was  cooking  the 
hell-brotb,  whoso  ateam  potaona  tbo 
green  frvahuosa  of  Nature.  Ono 
might  concfiTC  that  Dante  bad 
descended  here,  and  had  seen  the 
Inferoo  in  all  ita  cooifortleaa  tor- 
ment— in  all  ita  horror. 

As  Elia  atood  gaxin^  down  into 
the  immenie  cavern,  there  ilaahed 
into  hia  mind  an  incident  which  the 
oldbelmamanof  hia  ship  had  narrated 
to  bim.  Once,  when  lying  in  the 
delirium  of  a  ferer,  he  fancied  that 
the  waves  of  the  aea  were  turned 
aaide,  and  the  unfathomable  abjaa 
revealed,  in  which  he  could  pUinlj 
see  the  monsters  of  the  deep  amidst 
tbouaands  of  atraii^e  aea-ahella  and 
coral  plants,  writhi  g  to  and  fro  in 
horrid  enibracea,  till  thej  lay  with 
ou  tat  retched  jaws  stiffened  in  death. 
8uch  a  sight,  according  to  popular 
auperstitiun,  prognosticated  a  speedj 
death ;  an«l  in  truth,  aoou  after- 
warda,  the  old  sailor  fell  unaccount- 
ablj  from  the  fure-drck  into  the 
sea  snd  piTished.  Of  this  Elis 
thought  now;  for  in  tr«ith  the  chaam 
much  rea(*nihled  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  exposed  by  the  retreating  waves, 
and  the  dark  htone,  the  red  and 
black  slack  of  the  ore,  might  eaaily 
be  taken  for  hitieous  monsters,  who 
stretched  out  thi>ir  arms  to  aeixe 
him,  like  the  polypus  of  maritime 
lecond.  It  ha{i|>eni'il,  too,  that  at 
thia  moment  several  men  were 
aacending  fr>m  the  pit,  who,  in  their 
sombre  wurking  garb,  with  their 
black  seamed  faces,  urre  not  unlike 
ugly  coboMs  who  had  rrawled  from 
the  boweU  of  the  earth,  and  were 
laboriously  making  their  way  to  the 
aurface. 

Elia  trembled  with  affright,  a 
giddinesa  overcame  him- -a  rare 
thing  with  the  praetiwd  iiailor.  He 
felt  aa  if  dragged  douu  by  invi- 
sible handr. 

With  closed  ryes  he  recoiled 
I      eral  patv^,  and  only  when,  at  a 

laidcrable  dit tance  from  the  abaft. 


he  was  again  descending  the  Ouffris- 
berg,  did  sU  the  horrors  of  that  fearful 
spectacle  paaa  from  biro.  He  again 
breathed  rreely  ;  and  on  his  way  to 
Falun  he  roused  almost  aloud: 
"What  are  all  the  terrora  of  tbo 
aea  in  comparison  with  those  which 
dwell  in  yon  desolate  chaam !  The 
atorm  may  rage — the  clouds  may 
dive  down  into  the  foaming  wares, 
yet  soon  the  beautiful,  glorious  sun 
wins  the  rictory,  and  before  his 
kindly  glance  the  wild  tempest  is 
hushed ;  but  never  does  his  beam 
penetrate  yonder  darkness,  and  no 
oreath  of  spring  ever  refreshes  the 
breast  of  the  toiler.  No !  I  cannot 
conaort  with  you,  ve  bbck  eartb- 
worma — never  could  I  grow  fr">'liar 
with  jour  cheerless  life  I  " 

Elis  purposed  spending  the  night 
in  Falun,  and  then  at  earliest  dawn 
aetting  out  on  his  return  journey 
to  Gothaberg. 

When  he  came  to  the  mariset- 
place,  called  Helaingtorget,  be  found 
a  crowd  of  people  gathered. 

A  long  procession  of  miners  with 
Umps  in  their  handa,  in  holiday 
garb,  accompanied  bj  a  band  of 
musicians, had  just  halted  before  the 
door  of  a  stately  house.  A  tall, 
slenderly-built  man,  of  middle  age. 
came  out  from  the  door,  and  looked 
about  him  with  a  smile  of  weloome. 
His  frank  bearing,  open  brow,  dark 
blue  eye,  proclaimed  the  genuine 
Dalecarlian.  The  miners  formed  a 
circle  about  him.  He  ahook  every 
one  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  spoke 
to  each  a  few  friendly  words. 

Elis  learned  upon  inquiry  that 
the  man's  name  was  Pehnoa  Dahl* 
aao,  aclect-man,  and  proprietor  of 
a  beautiful  bergfralae  at  Store* 
Kopparberg.  Bei^gfralsea  aiw  Um 
names  given  in  Sweden  to  thoee 
portions  of  land  wbiek  are  deroled 
to  the  operations  of  aOver  and 
copper- mininff.  The  ptwprieloffe  of 
such  fralses  have  aham  u  Um  pit, 
for  the  proper  working  of  wuch 
they  are  bound  rssponsinle. 
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It  was  farther  told  Elis  that  the 
Bergstag  (Court  of  Assize)  had  that 
^j  concluded  it«  sittings,  and  that 
it  waa  the  custom  of  the  miners,  on 
the  anniyersary  of  that  occasion,  to 
march  in  procession  to  the  houses 
of  the  mine-owners,  principal  pro- 
prietors, and  select-men,  hj  all  of 
whom  they  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained. 

When  he  surveyed  the  handsome, 
nily-dressed    people,    with    their 
nanky  kindly  &ces,  he  could  no 
longer  think  of  those  earth-worms 
in  the  crater  of  the  great  shaft. 
TThe  cheerful  hilarity  which,  when 
Pehrson  Dahlsso  stepped  from  his 
bonse,  blazed  up,   like   a  freshly- 
kindled  flame,  in  the  crowd,  was 
Tery  different  from  the  wild,  dis- 
•olute  abandon  of    the  sailors  at 
their  Honsning.    The  quiet  way  in 
which  these  simple  mining  folk  took 
their  pleasure  harmonized  well  with 
Xrobom's   grave,   taciturn  disposi- 
tion.     His    heart    throbbed  with 
delight.      He  could  hardly  refrain 
from  emotion  when  certain  of  the 
joonger  men  broke  into  a  song, 
which  in  simple,  stirring  strains, 
celebrated  the  praises  of  their  calling. 
When  the  song  was  over,  Pehrson 
Dahlsao  opened    the  door  of   his 
house,  and  all  the  miners  entered. 
Ella    followed     involuntarily,    and 
litood  upon  the  threshold,  so  that 
ilia  glance  commanded   the  whole 
acnuigements  of  the  spacious  room 
in   which   the   others  now   seated 
themselves    upon    benches.      The 
tables  were  covered  with  an  abun- 
dance of  animal  comforts.    A  door 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room 
opened,  and  there  entered  a  young 
gnrl,  in  festive  attire.     Tall,  and 
alender  in   shape,  her    dark    hair 
bound  in  many  braids  about  her 
ahapely  head,  her  trim  bodice  fas- 
tened with  rich  clasps,  she  seemed 
die  impersonment   of   youth   and 
loTeliness,     A  pleased  murmur  ran 
throogh  the  ranks  of  the  miners: — 
«' Ulla. Dahlsso  !    UUa  Dahlsso! 


how  Gbd    has   blessed    our  good 
select-man  with  the  sweet  child  ! " 

The  eyes  of  the  oldest  sparkled 
with  joy  when  Ulla  extended  her 
hand  to  them,  as  to  all  others,  in 
friendly  greeting. 

No  sooner  had  Elis  seen  the  girl 
than  he  felt  pierced  as  if  by  light- 
ning ;  his  whole  heart  melted  within 
him  in  an  ecstasy  of  love  and 
longing.  It  was  Ulla  Dahlsso  who, 
in  that  fearful  dream,  had  stretched 
out'  to  him  a  saving  hand.  He 
fancied  now  he  had  solved  the 
riddle  of  the  dream  ;  and  forgetting 
the  old  miner,  fervently  thanked 
thepropitious fate  that  had  led  him 
to  Falun. 

But  again,  standing  apart  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  he  felt  him- 
self an  unheeded  intruder,  a  friend- 
less roan,  and  wished  he  had  been 
dead  before  he  had  seen  Ulhu  Yet 
ho  could  not  turn  aside  his  gaze 
from  her;  and  when  once  she 
chanced  to  brush  past  him,  he  softly 
whispered  her  name.  The  girl 
turned  and  saw  poor  Elis,  who,  nis 
whole  face  one  vivid  blush,  stood 
with  downcast  look  rooted  to  the 
spot,  incapable  of  speech. 

Ulla  approached  him,  and  said 
sweetly, — 

''You  are,  I  think,  a  stranger, 
dear  friend  ! — that,  indeed,  one  may 
guess  from  vour  seaman's  garb  I 
Well,  but  why  stand  thus  in  the 
doorway?  I  pray  you  come  in 
and  be  merry  with  us." 

She  seized  him  by  the  hand,  led 
him  iuto  the  room,  and  handed  him 
a  full  tankard  of  ale. 

''  Drink,  dear  friend,*'  she  said, 
frankly,  ''  drink  to  a  hospitable 
welcome.** 

Elia  thought  himself  again  lost 
in  the  mazes  of  a  blissful  dream, 
from  which  he  would  speedily 
awaken  to  unutterable  misery. 
Mechanically  he  emptied  the  tan- 
kard. Then  Dahlsso  approached 
him,  and  after  he  had  shaken  him 
kindly  by  the    hand,    asked    him 
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wbenee   he   etme,  and  what  had 
brought  him  to  Faluo. 

Bis  felt  the  quickeniog  power  of 
the  good  liqaor  in  ererj  reio. 
Meetiog  the  tteadj  gaie  of  the 
aelect-man,  he  became  bolder  and 
leta  reticent  than  waa  hia  wont. 
He  told  how  he,  a  sailor's  son,  had 
been  at  sea  from  childhood;  how  he 
had  just  returned  from  the  East 
Indies  to  find  his  mother,  his  sole 
surfiringrelatife,  no  longer  in  life; 
how  he  now  felt  himself  utterljr 
alone  in  the  world ;  bow  the  wild 
life  at  sea  had  beoome  repugnant 
to  him  ;  how,  finallr,  his  inclination 
led  htm  to  miner's  work,  and  he 
wished  to  obtain  employment  in 
Falun.  This  last  statement,  so 
utterljr  at  rariance  with  his  resolu- 
t  ions  of  a  few  moments  before,  broke 
from  him  almost  iuToluntarilr,  jet 
he  felt  an  obscure  consciousness 
tliat  he  had  expressed  the  desire  of 
his  inmost  heart  in  which  he  himself 
had  cot  jet  believed. 

Pchrson  DshlMo  gazed  at  the 
lad  rerj  eamestlj,  as  if  he  would 
scan  his  inmost  thoughts, — 

*'  I  cannot  think,  Elis  Fr&bom,'* 

he    said    at    length,    "  that    mere 

caprice  has  driTen  jou  from  Tour 

former  calling,  and  that  jou  iiare 

not    maturelr    considered    all   the 

hardships,  all  the  difficulties,  of  a 

miner's  life  before  jou  resolred  to 

give  jour<elf  to  it.    There  is  an  old 

superstition  amongst    u«  that  the 

mightj  elements  of  earth  and  fire, 

with    which    the    miner  contend*. 

Would    annihilate    him    if  he   did 

not  eiert  bis  utmost  enercies  of 

mind    and   bodr,    undiTidedlr,    to 

maintain  lupremacr  over  them.     If 

JOU  have  suUiciently  examined  vour- 

aelf   and    are   resolved,   you    have 

come  at  a  good  time.     There  is  a 

lack  of  workers  in   my  pit.     Tou 

nm?  if  you  chose  remain  with  me, 

and  go  down  to-morrow  with  the 

foreman-hewer,  who  will  indicate  to 

JOU  ronr  work." 

Ells'  heart  beat  high  at  Pehrson 


Dahlaso's  offer.  He  no  longer  re- 
membered the  horrors  of  the  chasm 
into  which  he  had  looked.  The 
bliasful  prospect  of  seeing  the  gentle 
Ulls  dailj,  of  dwelling  with  her 
beneath  one  roof,  filled  him  with 
delight.  He  indulged  the  aweeteat 
hopes. 

Fehrson  Dahlaao  informed  the 
miners  that  a  f  oung  apprentice  had 
juat  offered  his  aer? ices,  and  pre* 
aented  Elis  Frobom.  All  the  com* 
oanj  looked  with  glanoes  of  satis- 
faction upon  the  comely  youth 
whose  pliant,  muscular  limbs,  thej 
said,  eiactlj  suited  him  for  the 
work,  and  thej  felt  certain  in 
docility  and  diligence  he  would  not 
be  found  wanting. 

One  of  the  men,  a  miner  well  up 
in  jcars,  approached,  and  afler  a 
cordial  greeting,  informed  Elis  that 
he  was  foreman*hewer  in  Fehrson *s 
pit,  and  would  take  a  pleasure  in 
carefuUj  instructing  him  in  all 
things  necessary  for  him  to  know. 
They  sat  down  together,  and  over  a 
jug  of  ale  the  old  wan  began  to 
talk  gamiloualj  orer  the  first  duties 
of  an  apprentice.  The  apectral 
miner  of  Oothaburgh  returned  to 
Elis*  recollection,  ano,atrange  to  aay, 
he  was  able  to  repeat  almost  ererj- 
thina  the  man  had  said  to  him. 

^  Why ! "  cried  the  miner,  in  as* 
tonishment,  *'  Elis  Frobom  1  where 
have  you  learned  all  those  trade 
mysteries  P  Certain  am  I  in  a  very 
short  time  you  will  beeome  one  of 
the  best  apprentices  in  the  pit.** 

The  fair  iJUa,  as  she  wslked  up 
and  down  among  her  gveata,  often 
nodded  to  him  kindly,  and  urged 
him  to  be  merrr.  **Kow,'*  abe 
aaid,  '*  you  are  no  longer  a  atranger ! 
Tou  are  one  of  ourselvea.  Fidnn, 
with  its  rich  mines,  is  your  native 
hmd." 

A  whole  beaTcn  of  bliea  and  joy 
opened  l>efore  the  voung  nan'a  ejea 
at  UlU's  words.  Aegirl  manifaatly 
loved  to  linaer  beside  Urn  ;  her 
father  also  obserred  with  pleaanra 
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tbe  quiet,  Belf-restrained  bearing  of 
his  new  employS. 

.  But  all  this  did  not  prevent  Elis' 
heart  from  beating  violently  when 
be  stood  once  more  beside  tbe 
smoking  cbasm,  and,  sbrouded  in 
the  sombre  dress,  tbe  heavy  Dale- 
carlian  shoes  shod  with  iron  on  his 
feet,  descended  with  tbe  liewer  into 
tbe  shaft.  Sometimes  thick  vapours 
which  lay  heavy  on  his  breast  almost 
choked  him,  at  other  times  the 
lamps  flickered  and  were  extin- 
guished by  tbe  cold,  piercing  drafts 
which  streamed  through  the  under- 
ground passages.  Further  and 
further  they  descended,  at  times  on 
iron  ladders  hardly  a  foot  broad; 
and  Frobom  soon  found  that  the 
dexterity  in  climbing  be  bad 
acquired  at  sea  would  avail  him 
nothing  here. 

At  length  tbe  bottom  was  reached, 
and  the  new  recruit  received  bis 
work.  He  thought  of  the  gentle 
TJlla;  like  a  radiant  angel  she  floated 
above  him,  and  he  speedily  forgot 
his  qualms,  his  dislike,  and  the  tedi- 
ous toilsome  work.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  only  when  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  his  calling  with 
all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
and  had  given  satisfaction  to 
Dablsso,  was  there  the  slightest  ex- 
pectation of  his  hopes  being  fulfilled, 
and  so  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  he  equalled  in  skill  tbe 
most  experienced  miner. 

Every  day  Pebrson  Dahlsso*8 
liking  for  the  diligent  lad  became 
more  and  more  manifest,  indeed,  he 
would  frequently  tell  him  that  he 
looked  upon  him  more  in  the  light 
of  a  dear  son  than  a  trusted  servant. 
UUa^s  warm  afiection  too,  showed 
itself  by  various  little  signs.  Often 
when  Elis  was  going  to  his  work 
and  had  something  dangerous  in 
band,  she  would  implore  him  with 
tears  in  her  bright  eyes  to  expose 
himself  to  no  unnecessary  risks. 
And  when  he  returned  on  such 
occasions  she  ran  joyously  to  meet 


him,  and  had  always  a  cup  of  the 
best  ale  in  her  band,  or  had  prepared 
some  refreshing  dainty.  Toe  neart 
of  Elis  thrilled  with  joy  when 
Dahlsso  one  day  said  to  him,  that 
with  tbe  considerable  sum  of  mone^ 
he  had  brought  with  him  his  dili- 
gence and  economy  could  not  fail,  at 
no  distant  date,  to  obtain  a  berahem- 
man,  or  portion  of  a  hergfraUe,  in 
which  case  no  mine-owner  in  Falun 
would  reject  him  as  a  suitor  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  He  ought  now 
to  have  found  courage  to  say  at 
once  how  unspeakably  he  loved  TTUa, 
and  had  fixed  all  his  hoi)es  of  happi- 
ness upon  the  possession  of  her. 
But  invincible  timidity,  possibly  also 
the  harassing  doubt  whether  Ulla, 
as  be  sometimes  fancied,  did  really 
love  him,  sealed  his  lips. 

It  happened  that  Frobom  was 
one  day  working  in  a  subterranean 
passage,  surrounded  with  a  sulphur- 
ous vapour  so  dense  that  his  lamp 
glimmered  feebly  and  be  was  hardly 
able  to  discern  the  seams  of  the 
ore.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  slow 
measured  beat,  as  of  some  one 
working  with  a  pointed  hammer, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
still  lower  portion  of  the  mine. 
Since  that  kind  of  work  was  not 
possible  at  such  a  depth,  and  more- 
over no  one  save  Elis  bad  that  day 
descended,  the  foreman  having  sec 
the  men  to  work  in  the  front  shaft, 
there  was  something  weird  and 
mysterious  in  the  continued  knocks. 
Blis  laid  aside  chisel  and  mallet,  and 
listened  to  the  hollow  beating  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  come  nearer  and 
nearer.  Suddenly  be  observed  close 
beside  him  a  black  shadow,  and 
when  a  draft  of  air  blew  aside  the 
choking  *'  damp,"  be  recognized  the 
old  miner  of  G-othaburgh. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,"  he  cried, 
''good  luck  to  you,  Elis  Frobom, 
here  below  among  the  ores.  Well, 
how  does  your  life  please  you, 
comrade?" 

Elis  was  about  to  inquire  in  what 
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extraordiiuuy  waj  the  mmn  bad 
fioiuDd  his  way  into  the  pit,  but  the 
other  struck  his  hammer  on  the 
atone  with  such  force  that  sparks  of 
fire  flashed  out,  and  when  the  sound 
bad  died  awaj  like  distant  growling 
of  thunder  he  shouted  again, — 

"  This  is  glorious  troppfmm^^  but 
you,  base,  grofelliog  companion,  see 
nothing  but  a  Tein  of  trmmm^  hardly 
broader  than  a  wheat  straw.  Down 
below  here  you  are  a  blind,  unskilled, 
helpless  toiler  to  whom  the  Metal 
Prince  will  be  always  ungracious. 
Ha !  ha  1  yon  will  win  UlU  Dahlsso 
for  your  wife  P  for  that  yon  Ubour 
here  seat  pay  or  reward.  Beware, 
faithless  wretch !  lest  the  Prince 
whom  you  despise  seise  you  and 
dash  you  to  pieces  sf^ainst  the  rock. 
If  ark  ray  words,  Frobom !  Ulla  will 
nerer  be  your  wife.'* 

Elis  was  transported  with  fury  at 
the  man*8  insulting  words. 

**  What  do  you  here  f  **  he  cried, 
in  hoarse  tones—'*  what  do  you 
here  in  my  master,  Pehrvon  Dahlsso  s 
pit,  where  I  am  doing  with  all  my 
might  the  work  given  me  to  do? 
Oct  you  gone  as  you  came,  or  we 
will  see  which  of  us  will  fint  beat 
in  the  other's  brain.*'  80  saying, 
Elis  pUnted  himself  deOantl'y  in 
front  of  the  miner,  brandishing  his 
heavy  iron  chiseL  But  the  old  man 
burst  into  a  mocking  laugh.  Nimbly 
as  a  squiml  he  ran  up  the  narrow 
rungs  of  the  ladder,  and  vanbhed  in 
the  darkness. 

Elis  felt  paralysed  in  erery  limb. 
He  conld  no  longer  work  to  purpose. 
He  also  ascended  the  Isdder.  He 
met  the  foreman  at  the  pit  entrance, 
and  was  surprised  when  the  roan 
recoiled  some    paces  in    manifest 


*"  Good  hcaTens,  Elin !  **  he  cried. 
**  what  ^has  happened  you  ?  You 
are  pale  as  death.  My  God !  I  know 
it.  You  are  not  jet  accustomed 
to  the  damps;  that  has  done  it,  I 
feel  certain.  Come,  drink,  good 
lad ;  this  will  do  you  good/' 


Bits  took  a  strong  poll  at  the 
brandy  flask,  which  somewhat  re* 
Tired  him.  He  prooeeded  to  oar- 
rate  his  adventure,  and  how  he  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the 
miner  in  Oothabnrgh. 

The  foreman  calmly  heard  him 
out,  then  shaking  his  hesd  signifi* 
cantlr  he  said,  ''Elis  Frobom,  it 
has  been  old  Torbem  whom  yoo 
met,  and  I  now  perceive  the  tales 
which  are  told  or  him  here  to  be 
not  altogether  fabulous.  About  a 
century  ago  there  lived  in  Palun 
a  miner  named  Torbem.  He  la 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Falun  into 
notiee,  and  in  his  time  the  output 
was  far  richer  than  it  is  now.  No 
one  then  understood  the  proeessee 
of  mining  better  than  Torbem.  Aa 
if  armed  with  an  especial  higher 
power,  the  richeat  veins  revoiled 
themselves  to  him;  and,  being  a 
gloomy,  taciturn  man,  who,  without 
wife  or  child— even  a  house  of  hia 
own  in  Fslun — rarely  came  to  the 
surface,  but  was  constantly  burrow* 
ing  in  the  depths,  a  report  eonld 
not  fail  speedily  to  pass  about 
among  the  superstitious  mining 
folk,  that  he  had  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  demons  who  reside 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earthy 
and  form  ore  and  gold  and  silver 
to  entice  the  soul  of  man.  Piiyiog 
no  heed  to  the  urgent  renon* 
strances  of  Torbem,  who  eonstantly 
prophesied  misfortune  when  the 
miners'  motive  for  work  ceased  to 
be  a  true  love  for  the  wonderful 
minerals  and  metals,  in  avari* 
cious  greed  of  gain  they  widened 
the  passages  more  and  more,  till 
at  length,  on  St.  John's  Day,  1687^ 
the  fearful  land-slip  occurred  which 
produced  the  de^  kettle-shaped 
opening  known  aa  the  great  ahafl» 
and  so  completely  rained  the  whole 
internal  stracture,  that  only  with 
grsat  Ubour,  and  at  ^rsat  ezpenae» 
eould  the  works  be  agatn  eommeneed. 
Of  Torbem  nothing  mora  was  ever 
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seen  or  heard ;  and  it  was  supposed 
thai,  burrowiDg  as  usual  in  the 
lowest  workings  of  the  mine,  he 
had  perished  in  the  catastrophe. 
Some  time  afterwards,  however — 
indeed  so  soon  as  the  mine  was 
again  in  good  working  order,  the 
bewers  declared  they  had  met  Tor- 
bem  in  the  pit,  who  gave  them  all 
manner  of  good  advice,  and  pointed 
oat  the  richest  lodes.  Others  had 
Men  him  wandering  round  the 
opening  of  the  sunken  pit ;  some- 
times lamenting  piteouslj,  at  other 
times  in  a  fury  of  passion.  Young 
men  came  here  at  yarious  times 
with  a  story  similar  to  yours,  of  a 
grey*headed  man  who  exhorted 
them  to  take  to  the  miner's  calling, 
and  directed  them  to  Faluu.  This 
always  happened  when  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  workers,  and  possibly 
Torbem  in  this  way  still  endeavours 
to  further  the  prosperity  of  his  be- 
loved mine.  If  it  be  really  Torbern 
with  whom  you  quarrelled,  and  if 
he  spoke  of  an  abundant  trappgang, 
Tou  may  be  certain  that  there  is  to 
be  found  there  a  rich  vein  of  ore, 
which  we  will  examine  together  to- 
Borrow«  I  suppose  you  have  not 
forffotten  that  we  in  this  locality 
eallthe ferruginous  stone  trappgang, 
and  that  trumtn  is  a  ribbon-like  vein 
of  ore  entering  the  rock,  broken  up 
into  various  parts  and  comparatively 
Tftlneless. 

When  Elis  Probom,  disturbed 
and  excited  by  what  he  had  heard, 
entered  Pehrson  Dahlsso's  house, 
Ulla  did  not  come  to  meet  him  with 
ber  wonted  cordiality.  With  down- 
east  look,  and,  as  Elis  thought,  eyes 
zed  with  weeping,  she  sat  apart, 
and  beside  her  a  handsome,  middle- 
aged  roan,  who  had  her  hand  clasped 
in  his,  and  seemed  anxious  to  make 
bimself  agreeable.  Dahlsso  drew 
Bia— -who,  filled  with  a  terrible 
aospicion,  could  not  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  pair — into  a  side-room,  and 
said,— 

**  Well,  Elis !  you  will  soon  be 


able  to  prove  your  love  for  me ;  for 
though  I  have  all  along  considered 
you  as  my  own  son,  you  will  be  so 
now  in  reality.  The  gentleman 
whom  you  see  in  the  other  room  is 
the  wealthy  Mr.  Eric  Olawsen, 
merchant  in  Oothaburgh.  He  has 
sought  mv  daughter  in  marriage. 
I  have  gladly  given  my  consent. 
She  goes  at  once  with  him  to  Gotha- 
burgh,  and  then  you  will  be  alone 
with  me;  my  only  support  in  my 
old  age.  But,  Elis !  you  say  no- 
thing? You  grow  pale.  I  trust 
my  words  do  not  displease  you; 
that  when  my  daughter  must  leave 
me,  you  will  not  go  also.  (Stay  here 
a  moment.  I  hear  Mr.  Olawsen 
calling  me.*' 

AVith  this  Pehrson  left  the  room. 

Elis  felt  his  brain  reeling.  He 
had  not  a  word — not  a  tear.  In  a 
passionate  frenzy  he  rushed  from 
the  house,  on — on  to  the  opening  of 
the  sunken  pit.  If  the  monstrous 
cleft  in  the  daylight  presented  a 
terrifying  spectacle,  now,  when  the 
night  had  fallen,  and  there  was  but 
a  faintly-glimmering  moon,  the 
weird,  fantastically- shaped  rocka 
resembled  obscene  monsters — the 
abominable  birth  of  hell — who,  in 
hideous  ruin  and  combustion 
hurled,  lay  writhing  in  horrid  em- 
braces, darting  fiery  glances  from 
their  basilisk  eyes,  and  stretching 
out  hungry  talons  for  poor  human 
folk. 

"Torbern!  Torbern!"  screamed 
Elis,  in  a  terrible  voice,  till  the 
cavernous  gulf  rang,  "  here  am  I ! 
You  were  right.  I  was  a  poor  fool 
to  give  myself  up  to  hopes  of  hap- 
piness upon  the  earth's  surface. 
Below  lies  my  treasure — my  life— 
my  all !  Come  down  with  me — 
show  me  the  richest  trappgang;  then 
I  will  hew  and  bore  and  toil,  and 
will  never  again  look  upon  the  light 
of  the  natural  sun,  nor  the  face  of 
this  fair  world.  Torbem  !  Torbem  I 
come  down  with  me !  " 

Elis  took  flint  and  steel,  lighted 
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hit  lamp,  and  detcended  to  where 
he  had  been  working  on  the  prerioua 
da  J.  What  waa  bit  astonish  men  t 
to  find,  on  rt aching  the  bottom,  in 
the  itone  struck  bj  the  old  miner's 
hammer,  an  abundant  Teio  of  most 
glorious  metal.  Yet,  when  he  gazed 
more  kindlj  upon  it,  a  dazzling 
radiance  seemed  to  light  up  the 
whole  vault,  and  its  walla  became 
transparent  as  purest  crrstal.  That 
fateful  dream  which  he  had  dreamt 
in  Oothaburgh  returned.  He  gsz^d 
upon  blooming  gardens  of  metal 
trees  and  planta,  upon  which,  like 
fruit,  hung  blossoms  and  flomers  of 
luminous  ttone.  He  saw  the  laugh- 
ing  girls,  the  majeatic  form  and  fea- 
tures of  the  queen.  She  seized  him, 
drew  him  do«n,  clasped  him  to  her 
bosom.  Then  a  glowing  heat  shot 
throu(*h  him,  and  he  lost  all  con- 
sciousneas,  save  an  obscure  feeling 
of  floating  in  the  warea  of  a  blue, 
transparent  ether. 

"^  Frubom!  Fiobom!'*  shouted 
a  strong  foice  from  above,  and  the 
flicker  of  torches  fell  into  the  shaft. 
It  waa  Dahlspo  himself,  who  was 
descending  with  the  foreman  to 
search  for  the  joung  man,  who  had 
been  observed  runnin||^  like  ono 
pofteaaed  to  the  opening  of  the 
great  abaft. 

Thcj  f  i«nd  him  atanding  aa  if 
spellbound,  his  face  preaaed  againat 
toe  cold  stone. 

**  What  do  you  down  here  in  the 
night  time,  rash  fellow  ?  *'  shoiit^rd 
Pehrson.  **  Gather jourstrengtb  and 
come  up  with  us  ;  who  knows  what 
good  news  you  may  learn  above  ?  ** 
In  protouud  silence  £lis  ai*cended 
—in  profound  ailence  ha  followed 
Dahlato,  who  ceased  not  to  rate 
him  soundly  for  having  eipoaed 
bimaelf  to  such  peril. 

It  waa  bright  daylight  when  they 
entered  the  house.  Ulla,  with  a 
loud  cry,  flung  herself  upon  Eli/ 
braut,  and  Mlled  him  by  the 
sweetest    namca.     But  her  father 


"  Tou  fool !  am  I  ao  blind  aa  not 
to  have  long  known  that  you  loved 
Ulla — that  the  hope  of  one  day 
nlling  her  your  wife  spurred  you 
to  toil  so  unwearyingly  in  the  pit  ? 
Think  tou  I  knew  not  long  ago 
that  Ulla  loved  you  with  her  whole 
heart  ?  Nor  did  I  desire  a  better 
aou-in-Uw  than  a  diligent,  ateady, 
pioua  miner,  such  aa  you,  my  brave 
Bis.  But  your  silence  vexed  me.** 
"Did  we  ourselves  know,  my 
father,  that  we  loved  one  another  so 
tenderlv  ?  "  interrupted  Ulla. 

**  Still/*  continued  Dahlaao,  *' I 
waa  vexed  at  Elin  not  telling  me 
openly  and  straightforwardly  of  hia 
love,  and  for  tliat  reason,  and  to  try 
your  love  also,  I  invented  the  atory 
about  Mr.  01awsen*s  wooing.  You 
foolish  people !  he  haa  been  married 
theae  many  years.  And  to  you, 
Elis  Frobom.  I  give  my  daughter  in 
marriage;  for.  I  repeat,  no  better 
aoninlaw  could  I  look  for  or 
desire.** 

Tears  of  joy  ran  down  Elia' 
cheeks.  All  recollection  of  the 
fearful  experiences  of  tlie  night  van- 
ished at  Dalilsso's  words,  which 
came  with  the  sudden  and  gladaome 
effect  of  a  buret  of  sunshine.  He 
felt  like  a  man  awakening  from  a 
fearful  dream  to  find  tlie  bright 
morning  light  streaming  upon  him. 

At  tlieir  master's  command,  the 
minere  assembled  at  noon  to  ahara 
the  betrothal  feast 

Ulla  had  dressed  herself  in  her 
l>est,  and  looked  lovelier  tlian  ever. 
The  guesu  showered  their  eon- 
gratulaiionson  Elis;  but  upon  hia 
pale  face  something  of  tlie  tenors  of 
tlie  past  night  still  lay,  and  oflan 
he  gased  out  in  front  of  hioi,  aa  if 
his  tliougliu  were  fitr  away, 

••  What  aiU  you,  £iU  ? "  aaked 
rila. 

He  pressed  her  to  his  breaat,and 
said  only,  **  You  are  mine  now, 
dearest,  and  all  is  well.'* 

In  the  niid«t  of  all  his  jojr» 
Elis  sometimes  thought  an  ico-eold 
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hand  was  creeping  about  his  heart, 
and  a  low  voice  saying,  **  Have  you 
reached  your  highest  desire  in  win- 
ning Ulla?  You  poor  fool!  have 
jrou  not  seen  tlie  face  of  the  queen  ?  '* 

At  such  times  he  felt  himself 
almost  unmanned  by  an  indefin- 
able terror.  He  was  haunted  by 
tbe  dread  that  suddenlv  one  of  the 
miners  would  rise  up  before  him, 
tall  as  a  giant,  and  assuming  the 
form  of  Torbern,  would  remind  him 
of  the  subterranean  realm  of  stone, 
to  which  he  had  given  himself. 

And  yet  again,  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  spectre  miner 
should  be  so  hostile  to  him— why 
his  miners  handicraft  should  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  consummation  of 
his  happiness. 

Pehrson  did  not  fail  to  observe 
Elis*  perturbed  manner,  but  as- 
cribed it  mere]  V  to  the  baneful  effects 
of  that  nocturnal  visit  to  the  pit. 
Not  so  Ulla;  filled  with  a  niybte- 
nous  presentiment  of  evil,  she  im- 
plored her  lover  to  tell  her  the 
ten-ible  thing  which  hud  befallen 
him,  and  which  was  slowly  rearing 
betwixt  them  u  wall  of  secrecy  and 
reserve.  In  the  tumult  of  conflict- 
ing emotions,  Elis  felt  almost  dis- 
tracted. In  vain  he  strove  to  tell 
of  the  wonderful  sights  he  had  seen 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  He  felt 
as  if  an  unknown  power  sealed  his 
lips — that  the  awful  face  of  the 
queen  was  stamp^^d  upon  his  fea- 
tures; and  should  he  pronounce  her 
name,  a  glance  from  her  stern  eye, 
like  the  &bled  head  of  the  Gorgon, 
would  turn  the  beholder  to  stone. 
All  the  splendours  which  in  the 
mine  bad  filled  him  with  rapturous 
joj,  he  now  felt  to  be  inventions  of 
hell  to  lure  him  on  to  his  eternal 
destmction. 

Pehrson  Dahlsso  ordered  him  to 
remain  at  home  for  several  days, 
until  he  had  completely  recovered 
from  the  nervous  disorder  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  During  tliis 
period  Ulla*s  love,  which  streamed 


forth  pure  and  bright  from  her 
innocent  heart,  banished  for  the 
time  the  fantastic  and  horrible 
creations  of  his  heated  brain.  Elis 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  joy  and 
peace. 

When  again  he  descended  to  his 
work,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
change.   Rich  veins  of  ore  lay  clear 
and  distinct  before  his  eyes  where 
before   he   had  discerned  nothing. 
He  wrought  with  redoubled  energy, 
forgetting  every  other  thing.   When 
he  ascended  to  the  surface,  and  had 
to  tliink  of  Ulla  and  her  father,  ho 
felt  as  if  cloven  into  two  parts.   His 
higher  and  better  part  ho  knew  lay 
beneath   the   ground,   reposing   in 
the  arms   of  the  queen,  while   he 
slept  a  troubled  sleep  in  his  lowly 
bed  in  Falun.     If  Ulla  at  any  time 
ventured  to  speak  of  their  love  and 
the  happiness   in  store   for   them, 
Elis  would  interrupt  her  with   an 
eloquent  description  of  the  splen- 
dours  of  his  subterranean  home; 
of  the  inconceivable  wealth  which 
lay  undiscovered  there,  and  would 
launch    into    such    confused    and 
incoherent  rhapsodies  that  distress 
seized  the  poor  child.     She  could 
not  imagine  what  had  so  changed 
the   taciturn  Elis.      He  was   con- 
stantly   tormenting    Dahlsso     and 
the   men  with  stories  of  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  lodes   of  abundant 
trcppgang ;    and  when    they  could 
find  nothing  but  worthless  stone, 
he  would  say,  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
that  apparently  he  alone  understood 
the    secret    signs,    the    si«>nificant 
writing    which    the    hand   of    the 
queen  herself   had  graven  on  the 
mineral,  and  that  it  was  enough  to 
understand  those  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics, without  endeavouring  to 
bring  to  the  surfat-e  that  which  they 
revealed.     Sadly   the   old   foreman 
would    look    at    Elis,  when,  with 
flashing  eyes,  he  spoke  of  the  radiant 
paradise  which  shone  with  resplen- 
dent lustre  in  the  fathomless  caverns 
of  earth,  over  which   reigned   the 
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mightj  oueen,  trbose  bcand«n 
TEMftl  and  slare  he  was. 

**Alss!  sir/'  he  once  whispered 
into  Pehrson  DahU80*s  ear,  **  old 
Torbem  has  done  for  the  poor  bor.** 

**  BelieTe  not,"  replied  the  other, 
'*  sueh  foolish  miners*  legends,  old 
friend.  Love  has  turned  the  head 
of  the  excitable  Neriker,  that  is  all. 
Onlj  let  the  marriage  be  past,  and 
it  will  be  all  orer  with  his  trappgang 
and  subterranean  paradises. 

The  marriaf^e  daj  fixed  bjr  Dahl- 
aso  nt  Icngtli  drew  near.  For 
several  dajs  previous  to  it,  Elis 
Friibom  had  been  more  silent,  grave, 
and  taciturn  than  had  recently 
been  his  wont,  yet  he  had  never  so 

{ielded  himself  up  to  his  love  for 
nia  as  during  that  time.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  be  absent  a  moment 
from  her  »ide,  so  did  not  descend 
to  his  work.  He  seeme<i  to  have 
forgotten  his  dreams  and  vi*iions, 
for  not  a  word  of  the  kind  passed 
his  lips.  Ulla  was  fi\\\  of  joy  ;  all 
her  fear^  lest  the  secret  powers  of 
which  she  had  often  heard  the 
superstitious  miners  tell  might  lure 
him  by  magic  force  to  his  min  were 
dispelled.  Pehrson  Dahlsso,  too, 
said  smiling,  to  the  old  foreman. — 
**  Did  not  I  tell  voa  that  Elis 
Fr6b4»m  had  on  I  v  lost  his  head  with 
love  for  my  UlU?" 

Early  on  tlie  marriage  inonjing— 
it  was  SL  John's  day  -Elis  knocked 
at  the  door  of  Ulla's  room.  She 
opene<l,  and  recoiled  in  terror  when 
she  saw  her  bridegroom.  dres<cd  in 
hb  wedding  clothes,  pale  tt^  death. 
in  his  eyes  a  dull,  lurid  li^lit. 

^*  1  onlv  wifth.'*  he  saiJ.  in  a 
trembling  voice,  "to  tell  you,  my 
dearest  Ulla,  that  we  stand  nowupm 
the  verge  of  highi*^t  human  happi- 
ness. Last  niglit  all  ha^  been  re- 
vealed  to  me.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  embedded  in  rhlorule  and  mica, 
lies  tiie  ^parkhng  ruby  ahnandnn. 
in  which  is  in4erte«l  the  tablet  con- 
taining the  pictured  reconl  of  our 
fattire  life,      lich  vou  must  receive 


from  me  as  a  wedding  gift.  It  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  glorious 
bloodred  carbuncle  which  glitters 
on  the  mountain's  brow  in  distant 
western  lands,  as  Indian  legends 
tell;  and  if  we,  united  in  close 
affection,  can  gaze  together  into  its 
luminous  depths,  we  will  be  able  to 
discern  the  mode  in  which  our 
inmost  being  is  interwoven  with 
the  branches  which  sprout  up  from 
the  heart  of  the  queen,  in  the 
centre  point  of  the  earth.  \X  is 
only  necessary  for  me  to  bring  the 
stone  to  the  light,  and  that  1  will 
do  now.  Do  not  disturb  yourself, 
dearest  Ulla.     I  will  soon  return." 

Ulla  entreated  her  lover  with 
tears  to  desist  from  his  insane  pro- 
ject, since  she  felt  a  presentiment 
of  misfortune ;  but  Elis  assured  her 
that  without  the  preciotis  amulet 
be  could  never  have  another  happy 
hour,  and  laugtie<l  away  her  tremors. 
He  hastily  embraced  his  bride  and 
hurried  from  the  house. 

The  guests  were  already  assem- 
bled to  conduct  the  bridal  pair  to 
the  church  at  Kopparbergh,  where, 
after  divine  worship,  the  ceremony 
was  U)  be  performed.  Qaite  a  bevj 
of  gaily-dressed  girls,  who,  aftar 
the  fa<dtion  of  the  country,  were  to 
lead  the  van  of  the  procession,  were 
already  dancing  and  jesting  about 
Ulla.  The  musicians  were  tuning 
their  instruments,  and  trying  a  gay 
wedding  march.  It  was  almost 
noon ;  yet  no  sign  of  Elis.  Sud- 
denly several  miners  rushed  into 
the  room,  anguish  and  terror  on 
their  pale  faces.  A  fearful  land-slip 
had  happened,  and  Pehnon  Dahl- 
sso's  pit  had  entirely  fallen  in. 

-Elis!  my  Elis  is  dead!" 
screame<l  Ulla,  and  snnk  at  her 
father>feet  in  a  death-like  swoon. 
DaliU^o  now  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  Elis  had  descended  tha 
shaft  early  in  the  morning,  and  had 
not  since  been  seen.  The  horror* 
struck  miners,  all  of  whom,  for* 
tunately,  were  among  the  weddtog 
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gaests,  hastened  to  the  spot ;  but 
all  their  efforts,  undertaken  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  proved  unavailing. 
Elis  Frobom  was  not  found.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  unfortu- 
nate man  had  been  buried  under 
the  falling  earth  of  the  pit»  and  so 
ftDguish  and  sorrow  fell  upon  the 
house  of  good  Pehrson  Dahlsso  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  fancied 
the  peace  and  rest  of  his  old  age 
secured. 


The  good  select-man  had  been 
long  dead ;  long  ago  his  daughter, 
Ulla,  had  vanished  no  one  knew 
whither,  and  their  name  and  story 
had  become  a  tradition  in  Falun ; 
iar  since  Frobom*s  fateful  marriage 
day  fifty  years  had  fled.  One  day 
it  chanced  that  certain  miners, 
searching  for  a  through  passage 
betwixt  two  shafts,  found,  at  a 
depth  of  600  feet,  the  corpse  of  a 
yoong  man,  which,  when  brought 
to  the  daylight,  seemed  as  if  fos- 
silised— hardened  to  stone. 

He  lay  as  if  asleep— so  fresh,  so 
well  preserved  were  his  features ; 
■0  utterly  without  any  symptom  of 
deei^  his  handsome  miner's  dress, 
Aeveiy  flowers  upon  his  breast.  The 
irillagers  gathered  round  the  corpse ; 
Imt  no  one  could  recognize  the 
featores,  or  recollect  a  comrade 
idio  had  recently  perished.  They 
were  about  to  carry  it  away  to 
Falun,  when  there  was  seen  de- 
scending the  Guffrisberg  a  grey, 
withered  woman,  supporting  her 
feeble  and  tottering  frame  upon  a 
staff. 

''Yonder  comes  the  old  St.  John's 
Day^witch!'*  shouted  some  of  the 
men.  They  had  given  this  name 
to  the  woman  from  the  circum- 
stance that  eveiy  year,  on  the  anni- 
nsmrj  of  St.  John's  Day,  she  never 
idled  to  appear  in  the  vicinity  of 
tfie  sunken  shaft,  round  which  she 
vsndered  some  time,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  manifesting  the  utmost 


sorrow,  and  then  disappeared 
mysteriously  and  suddenly  as  she 
came. 

No  sooner  had  the  withered  crone 
perceived  the  body  of  the  man, 
than  throwing  away  her  staff,  she 
flung  her  arms  wildly  up  towards 
heaven,  and  cried  in  heart-rending 
tones  of  grief:  "  Oh,  Elis  Frobom! 
my  Elis !  my  sweet  bridegroom  !  " 
She  crouched  down  on  the  ground^ 
seized  the  stiffened  hands  and 
pressed  them  to  her  breast,  beneath 
whose  cold  exterior  there  still  beat 
a  heart  full  of  passionate  love. 

'*  Alas ! "  she  said,  at  lengthy 
looking  round  upon  the  bystanders, 
"you  have  all  forgotten  poor  Ulla 
Dahlsso ;  this  man's  happy  bride 
fifty  years  ago.  When  I,  in  grief 
and  sorrow,  was  journeying  to 
Omas,  old  Torbern  met  me,  and 
comforted  me,  saying,  that  I  would 
once  again  on  earth  see  my  Elis, 
whom  the  stone  had  swallowed  up 
upon  his  marriage-day.  And  so  I 
came  always  on  St.  John*s  Day,  and 
looked  down  into  the  dark  depth, 
full  of  longing  and  true  love ;  and 
now,  after  all  the  years,  I  have  him 
again.     My  Elis  ! — my  husband  !  ** 

Again  she  flung  her  arms  about 
the  body  as  if  she  would  never  part 
from  it,  and  the  rough  miners 
stood  round  deeply  moved. 

Softer  and  softer  grew  her  sighs 
and  sobs,  till  they  died  away. 

The  miners  approached ;  ten- 
derly they  would  have  raised  poor 
Ulla,  but  she  had  breathed  her  last 
upon  tlie  corpse  of  her  dead  bride- 
groom ;  and  when  they  sought  to 
lift  the  body  of  the  man,  which 
they  thought  hardened  to  stone,  it 
crumbled  in  their  hands  to  dust. 

In  the  church  at  Kopparberg, 
where  fifty  years  ago  the  pair  were 
to  have  been  married,  they  laid  the 
ashes  of  the  man,  and  beside  him 
the  corpse  of  his  bride,  faithful 
unto  death. 

J.  Mathesos  Shaw, 
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THE  LAUNCHING  OP  THE  LIFEBOAT. 

By  thi  Bit.  P.  HAoHomii^n,  LL.D. 

Sport  of  the  teethiiig  BriiM, 
She  lits  like  buoymat  seabird  on  the  wmre ! 
As  if  the  wtiid^  **  Come,  man  me  with  the  brnre ; 
And  let  OS  glorj  in  oar  work  to  ssTe — 
Oar  woric  diTine ! " 

They  Uanoh*d  her  with  s  Cheer! 
Loodlj  it  rose  apon  the  welooming  wind ; 
Telling  what  kindlj  sympathies  of  Kind. 
Man  to  his  foUow-man  in  danger  Und— 
0*ermastering  Isar. 

Thej  laanched  her  with  a  Prayer! 
The  words  rose  hearenwards  as  she  swam  afloat; 
**  Maj  God's  beat  blessings  rest  apon  ths  boat! 
And  when  wild  dangsfs  gather,  maj  He  note« 
And  shield,  and  ^ars !  ** 

The  giant  billow  breaks 
Aroaad  her,  as  she  enrtsejs  to  ths  Son ; 
Filled  with  great  deeds,  that  yet  are  to  be  done ; 
And  with  dear  liTos,  that  yet  ars  to  be  won, 
Ffomoeean  wreeks. 

O  great  and  glorious  striie ! 
O,  thriee  Ueos'd  ▼eesel  all  by  Herey  phum'd : 
With  bcmTs  and  fsarless  spirits  nobly  mann*d ; 
(Amid  the  grandeur  of  the  storm«  more  gnuid!) 
To  reseae  liie. 

A  plaee  to  serre  has  saeh— 
One  on  the  land,  another  on  the  sea ; 
Some  where  salt  gales  with  silken  sails  sgrss; 
Thine,  whsfs  the  wild  foam-ehuming  biUows  be ; 
Wild  stormbiids  sereech! 

Bat  won  is  highest  iuDSb 
Where  danger  Is  the  grestest— tofl  most  hsid! 
All  hoooor  to  the  Ships  oar  coasts  that  gnard ; 
But  highsr  honoor,  more  sublime  reward 
lUames  iby  Name ! 
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No.  II. 


FERGUSSON,    TANNAHILL,  AND    POLLOCK. 


**  And  eyen  they  whose  shattered  hearts 

and  frames 
Make  them  nnhappiest  of  poetic  names, 
What  are  thej,  if  they  know  their 

calling  high, 
Bntcrash'd  perfomes  exhaling  to  the 

Bky?" 

Mabt  of  the  Scottish  poets  are 
nombered  among  the  infanti  per- 
duH  of  that  nation.  The  indomi- 
table energy  which  characterises 
her  sons  has  been  lavished  on  her 
lingers,  and  the  additional  impe- 
taosity  of  the  poet  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  of  them.  Confident 
of  their  own  latent  gifts,  and  fired 
with  ambition's  lofty  thoughts,  they 
reckoned  flesh  and  blood  of  little 
account  in  comparison  with  an  im- 
perishable song.  As  their  faculties 
deTeloped,  new  desires  too  soon 
procured  for  them  unhappy  ex- 
periences, which  not  only  rifted 
their  lives  with  terrible  destruc- 
tion, but  when  set  in  lines  of 
melodious  verse  have  captivated 
people  old  and  young  alike.  High- 
strung  and  intensely  passionate, 
they  passed  their  days  in  fever- 
heats  of  anxiety,  and  in  tragic 
dioonements  reached  premature 
ends.  Lives  they  are  which  the 
modem  versifier  remembers  in  a 
sonnet  and  the  preacher  chooses  as 
texts  for  trite  moral  disquisitions. 
Their  childhood  was  passed  in  the 
Messed  calm  of  the  country,  and 
stmig  was   their  love   for   their 


fatherland ;  their  hearts  cheered 
them  in  the  days  of  youth ;  but 
with  budding  manhood  came 
sorrows  and  sadness.  In  their 
thoughts  dwelt  these  delightful 
words,  stamped  with  the  authority 
of  the  old  pensive  Ecclesiastes : 
'*  A  good  name  is  better  than  pre- 
cious ointment,  and  the  day  of 
death  than  the  day  of  one's  birth."^ 
Cultured  as  many  of  them  were,, 
they  did  not  reach  those  length- 
ened years  which  the  excellency  of 
knowledge  giveth.  In  their  ears 
lins:ered  also  the  fond  sentence, 
**  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'' 
This  poetic  rancy  of  the  Greeks 
must  not  be  too  strictly  criticised ;. 
it  is  ever  old  and  ever  new.  For 
centuries  it  has  acted  on  sorrowing 
parents,  charms  more  potent  than 
any  hard  truths;  and  had  it  not 
touched  all  hearts  as  a  spell  it 
would  not  have  been  passed  down 
on  human  lips  from  century  to  cen- 
tury. It  is  as  fresh  as  the  last 
and  best  coined  phrase  of  Disraeli ;. 
it  is  more  epigrammatic  than 
Emerson's  shortest  sentence ;  more 
powerful  than  the  strongest  words 
of  Carlyle.  And  even  fdthough  it 
is  illusory  and  is  the  veriest 
myth  that  passes  in  modem  circu-^ 
lation,  no  one  has  the  courage  to 
dispel  its  fictionary  solace,  or  to 
brush  away  the  delicate  web  of 
comfort  it  weaves  around  a  mother'^ 
heart. 
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During  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
turj  and  the  early  beginning  of  tbii, 
it  was  a  characteriatic  feature  of  the 
Scottbh  muie  to  be  melancholj, 
tender  unto  aadneia.  Her  muaic 
was  largely  made  up  of  wails  and 
dirges.  The  subjects  were  old  and 
threadbare.  The  strict  obsenrance 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  determined 
religious  feelings  of  the  people 
atroui;ljr  restrained  new  thoughts. 
No  similes  were  then  so  often  em- 
ployed by  the  poeta  as  death, 
eternity,  and  the  grave,  and  the 
muse  was  jaded  and  worn  out  from 
having  so  long  journeyed  in  the 
one  direction,  upon  crossbonea, 
dissolving  skulls,  and  old  epitapha 
the  banb  raised  strains  ox  music 
worthy  of  better  sulgeeta.  The 
atmosphere  was  sultry  and  the 
waters  were  stagnant.  It  waa  the 
end  of  an  old  school  of  poetry, 
mnd  the  quiet  pause  which  preceded 
the  new.  The  poets  had  not  yet 
found  themselves  at  ease  with  the 
English  language ;  when  once  they 
aaw  it  waa  to  be  the  language  of 
the  nation  they  set  tbemselvea 
diligently  to  master  it ;  but  as  waa 
to  have  been  expected,  their  En- 
glish verse  waa  lifelesa.  There 
then  followed  a  crushing  reaction. 
It  was  left  for  a  new  singer  to 
show  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  native  tongue, 
and  with  Kobert  Bums  came  newer 
and  higher  poesy.  In  his  hands 
the  Doric  became  classic.  Bomance 
deluged  the  Und,  and  his  spirit  at 
once  remodelled  the  Scottish  muse, 
and  gave  to  verse  the  intense 
realism  of  modem  life  and  thought, 
from  which  it  had  been  long 
divorced.  Of  these  two  periods 
which  preceded  and  suooeeded 
Bums,  Fergusson  and  Taunahill 
and  Pollock  may  be  taken  as  fair 
specimen  poets;  their  lives  and 
works  bear  out  these  remarka. 
But  eren  at  this  time  we  have 
hardly  got  over  those  ideas  of  life 
which  then  spoiled  so  many  useful 


lives.  English  poeta,  who  held  in 
defiance  M  authority  and  estab- 
liahed  opinions,  were  the  models 
which  the  young  rhymesters  copied, 
while  the  manly  examples  of 
Crabbe,  Cowper,  and  Allan  oamaay 
were  disregarded.  Imitation  did 
not  end  in  merely  copving  their 
stvlea  and  mannenama,  but  youth- 
ful aspirants,  sad  now  to  contem- 
f»late,  dressed  aa  they  dressed, 
ived  aa  they  lived,  and  even  died 
their  deaths.  It  waa  meUncholy 
plagiarism. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  many  of 
the  authors  of  our  touching  lyrics 
died  young,  and  in  cireumatances 
unpleasant.  Some  of  our  sweetest 
songs  haye  been  written  by  despon- 
dent  hearts.  We  have  often  won- 
dered if  our  young  ladies  would 
continue  to  warble  some  of  these 
songs  in  the  impassive,  unfeeling 
manner  they  are  wont  to  do,  were 
they  aware  of  the  histories  of  the 
songs.  And  perhaps  it  fortunately 
ia  a  strange  anomalous  affinity  that 
lyrica  chiu^ed  with  strong  peraon- 
ality,  written  under  a  delirium  of 
pain,  and  impetuously  thrown  oflf 
aa  a  relief  to  a  hanrowed  heart, 
aflbrd  joy  and  .  pleasure  to  the 
singera.  It  is  often  well  that  the 
public  do  not  greatly  interest  them- 
aelves  in  the  histories  of  aoose  of 
our  popular  aonga,  elae  the  gknr  of 
sweet  feelings  which  they  expe- 
rience in  hearing  them  sung  would 
be  mdely  dissipated.  The  author 
of  the  bMutiful  aong  **  Home 
sweet  Home*'  was  a  wearied  tra* 
veller  abroad,  and  had  not  eojoved 
those  feelinga  of  gladneaa  m  baa 
immorUltsed.  "The Flower o*Dttn- 
bfauie,**  which  is  a  delightful  ■oiig, 
was  written  in  sadness  by  ita 
author. 

The  blooming  flush  of  youth  is 
clearly  observable  in  the  Scotch 
aini^ers,  and  they  possess  that  flow 
apnuging  from  newly^foiuid  wealth 
which  aeemed  to  ha  ve  beeaaa  joyful  to 
them  as  they  are  to  the  readers.  One 
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finds  but  little  consolation  in  the 
philosophic  reflection  that  what  is  a 
severe  loss  to  the  individual  is  a  clear 
gain  to  the  community.    Exclud- 
ing Bums — on  whom  nothing  new 
that    is  true  can  be  written  after 
Carljle's  masterly    criticism, — the 
forlorn  ho^es  of  North  Britain  are 
not  such  giants  in  the  literary  world 
as  are  to  be  found  in  England,  Italy, 
and  France ;  alongside  of  them  they 
are  pigmies ;  but  the  beauty  of  a 
daisy  or  a  cowslip  may  be  as  at- 
tractive to  the  painter  as  that  of 
the  rose  or  the  pansy.      Classify 
them  as  we  may,  these  minor  men 
have  suffered  as  much  as  the  most 
eminent.    Sorrow  is  allotted  to  all 
men ;  and  we  are  too  apt  to  take  the 
sorrows  of  the  great  at  their  own 
estimate,  without    reflecting    that 
their  Bufferings  have  been  accounted 
heavier  than  others  because  of  the 
dignity    and    grandeur    of    their 
expression.    The    pain    which    a 
shepherd  lad  experiences    on  the 
rejection    of    his    lovesuit    by    a 
ploughman's  daughter  may  be  more 
acute  and  lasting  than  the  spasru 
which    a  rhymester  feels    in    the 
unsuccess   of    his    love ;    solitude 
heightens    the    one,    rhymes    and 
sonnets    take    the    edge    off    the 
other.     But  errors  are  as   neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  minor 
poets  as  they  are  of  master-spirits, 
Bobert  Fergusson  mav  be  con- 
sidered   the    poetical    lather     of 
Bums.      He    was    the     national 
bard's  favourite ;  and  on  his  grave 
in  the  old  churchyard  of  the  Canon- 
gate  Bums,     from    some    scanty 
savings,  erected  a  memorial  to  his 
memorj  and  wrote  an  epitaph  for 
the  tombstone.  There  was  a  strong 
likeness  in  their  lives.     Although 
the  one  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity,and  had  spent  his  days  in  the 
eitjy  in  its  pleasures  and  night  al- 
lurements, and  the  other  had  up 
to  manhood  enjoyed  the  gladness 
ef  the  country  and  the  freshness 
ef  a  turn  servant's  occupation,  the 


two  had  much  in  common — the 
intense  relish  of  pleasure  wher- 
ever to  be  had,  extreme  delight 
in  whatever  they  delighted  in, 
strong  passionate  hearts,  and  care- 
less indifference  to  whatever  nleased 
them  not.  Admirers  of  tne  one 
can  hardly  fail  to  admire  the  other. 
But  it  is  only  in  their  lives  that 
the  resemblance  holds,  for  it  widely 
diverges  the  moment  their  poems 
are  compared ;  then  the  master-hand 
of  the  later  compeer  stands  out 
pre-eminent  by  far. 

Fergusson  was  a  veritable  infante 
perduto.  His  lif6  was  as  a  rapid 
mountain  torrent,  in  its  eagerness 
to  reach  the  slopes  of  the  vale 
rushing  headlong  over  large 
boulders.  It  reads  like  a  dream  of 
an  unstrung  mind,  fitful,  restless, 
terribly  anxious  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion, untimely  though  it  be.  Like 
Walter  Savage  Landor's  paintings, 
the  draught manship  is  not  more 
fantastic  than  the  colours  are 
weird.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing sometimes,  on  reading  the 
careers  of  some  of  our  gifted 
brothers,  if  a  man's  life  with  all  its 
responsibilities  be  faintly  realised 
in  holding  it  worth  a  mere  child's 
bauble,  or  an  irksome  task  to  be 
got  over  as  speedily  as  possible,  or 
a  cupful  of  pleasure  which  may 
be  drained  at  one  single  gulp  and 
its  contents  not  exhausted  in 
sips  and  mouthfuls  for  many  years. 
What  may  seem  to  us  as  a  aelirium 
of  joy,  might  have  been  to  others 
a  racking  vision,  with  no  alleviat- 
ing pleasures,  except  the  expression 
of  the  mind's  fancies  in  ringing 
verse.  ''  Things  sad  to  bear,"  says 
Euripides,  '*  are  pleasant  to  hear." 

Those  who  palliate  the  errors 
and  faults  of  men  of  intellectual 
endowments  will  find  in  him  one 
worthy  of  attention.  To  our  more 
sedate  readers  we  would  state  that 
it  is  but  just  to  remember  that  we 
owe  those  songs  and  poems  of  his 
to  the  very  same    genius  of   the 
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man  which  brought  him  low  ind 
•uined  hit  name.  Hit  was  oue 
of  those  coDatitutiona  with  which 
there  it  no  moderatioo.  An  anec- 
dote  of  hia  childhood  illuatratea 
thiii.  Being  fond  of  the  Proverba 
of  Solomon,  he  waa  reading  the 
chapter  wherein  the  parent'a  daty 
it  inculcated  in  a  aententioua 
manner,  and  entering  the  room 
where  hia  mother  wav,  he,  in  tearp, 
besought  her  to  whip  him.  The 
aatoniahed  mother,  on  inquiring  the 
reason  of  the  request,  waa  iold, 
''Oh,  mother!  he  that  apareth  the 
rod  hateth  the  child.*' 

Hia  conduct  at  the  UniTeraitj 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  alike  eccen* 
trie.  He  indulged  in  compositions 
of  a  satiric  Tein,  and  a  ''jouth- 
ful  frolicsome  exhibition"  terj 
atrangely  procured  for  him  the  re- 
gard of  one  of  hia  profeaaora. 
Worthj  of  a  better  caoae,  he  dia- 
i»lajed  an  ingenuity  in  freeing 
nimself  of  a  task  he  disliked.  At 
the  morning  prajera  he  officiated  aa 
leader  of  the  paalmodj,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  grsTely  roae  from  hia 
desk  and  formally  announced,  ^  Be- 
Diember  in  prayer  — ^"  (a  atudent 
who  waa  present),  ''for  whom,  from 
the  sudden  effects  of  inebriety, 
thero  appears  but  small  hope  of  re- 
coTerr." 

Full  of  glee  and  lore  for  adreo- 
ture,  his  career  at  the  Unireraity 
would  appear  to  hare  been  of  ferr 
doubtful  respectability.  As  he  leu 
it  he  abandoned  the  intention  of 
studying  for  orders.  Setting  about 
to  aid  in  supporting  himself  and 
his  poor  widowed  mother,  he  ob* 
tAined  a  clerkship  in  a  public  law 
office  in  Edinburgh,  whicn,  with  but 
a  amall  intenral,  waa  the  only  aitua- 
tion  he  filled.  Many  of  the  first 
intellects  in  the  three  kingdoms 
hare  been  occupied  in  youth  in 
copying  deeda,  writings,  and  aum- 
montea,  and  drafting  willa  in  law 
offices;  from  simple  Isw  clerks 
many  of  our  beat  judges  and  bril* 


liant  authors  hare  arisen;  and 
among  that  class  there  are  aa  many 
men  of  genuine  ability  and  atart- 
ling  geniua  aa  any  otner  in  the 
world.  But  Fergnaaon  bad  no  care 
for  hia  occupation,  and,  indeed,  had 
DO  intereat  in  any  work ;  he  onlj 
enjoyed  writing  reraea.  Many  % 
time  he  spoilt  ^cial  extraeta,  from 
blundera  committed  by  hia  atten« 
tion  wandering  on  a  aoog  of  hia  own, 
when  it  ahould  hare  been  engaged 
writing  legal  phraaeology.  §ome- 
timea  ne  would  reliere  the  mono* 
tony  of  hia  copying  by  composing 
Terses,  and  off  ne  went  to  the  newa- 

Eaper  office  with  them  freah  from 
ia  pen.  On  hia  way  back  another 
aub^ect  for  an  epi^m  would  oecor, 
which  alao  required  to  be  tran* 
aeribed  and  hainded  to  the  editor, 
and  then  he  would  aettle  down  ae 
beat  he  could  at  hia  atool  and  deak. 
Fergusson  waa  aa  grant  a  peal 
to  hia  auperiora  aa  Chatterlon  wan 
to  the  attorney  in  whoae  ofBee  be 
waa  apprenticed.  Hia  wit  and 
aoog  aoon  drew  around  him  many 
of  the  first  characters  of  Edin* 
burgh ;  in  taTema  and  eluba  he 
waa  glorioua  company.  Very  many 
youthful  tricka  and  pranka  he 
pUyed  upon  ignorant  ▼intnera  and 
others,  to  their  exceeding  annoy* 
anee;  and  for  a  bet  he  snng 
balhMia  in  the  diiigiiiae  of  a  atraei 
ainger.  ConTiriality  had  a  ^fonsm 
fascination  orer  him,  and  hia  hw 
was  thickly  set  with  riotooa  aeeoea. 
Diaaatisfaction  with  lifr,  and  re- 
morse, and  deeper  plungea  into 
conTiviality — then  growing  nelan* 
cboly,  religioua  despair,  seotal 
unreat  followed  in  quick  aoecea 
aion,  until  there  came  the  deeesot 
into  madneas.  Tia  aad  unto  tears 
to  read  of  him  in  hia  madneaa  per- 
aonifying  a  king,  crowned  with 
plaits  of  straw  of  hia  own  handi- 
work ;  in  more  aane  mood  eotrsal* 
ing  hia  aister  to  eome  and  ail 
beaide  him  that  abe  might  by  her 
pteaence   dispel  the  rtiinae  thai 
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kept  court  in  bis  visions ;  and  anon 
be  would,  with  a  deep  pathos  not 
excelled  in  his    gayest    life,    sing 
flome  old  ballads  and  chauut  some 
old  melodies.     From  all  that,  and 
the     horrible    asylums    of    those 
times,  there  was  but  one  exit,  in 
death.     In  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
«nd  in  the  solitude  of  a  cell,  lying 
im  a  bed  of  straw,    without    ''a 
luind  to  help,  or  an  eye  to  p'ty," 
all  that  was  mortal  of  this  Scotch 
poet  became  extinct.    It  would  be 
idle  to  pen  the  reflections  which 
Buch  a  career  suggests,  the  narra- 
tive of  his  life  is  its  best  criticism, 
— ^a  sermon  only  obeyed  by  them 
vho  do  not  require  its  instruction, 
tmd  disregarded  by  them  who  stand 
sadly  in  need  of  its  lessons.     And 
in  a  strain  somewhat  prophetic  he 
referred  to  his  life  in  the  verses  ap- 
propriately   entitled    •*A    Tavern 
felegy :  "_ 

"^  Now  the  short  taper  warns  me  to  de- 
part 
Ere  Darkness  shall  assume  his  dreary 
sway ; 
Ere  solitude  fall  heavy  on  my  heart, 
That  lingers  for  the  far  approach  of 
day." 

Between  his  life  and  that  of 
Christopher  Marlowe  at  an  early 
period  there  is  much  similarity: 
ooth  spent  their  nights  in  drinking 
brawls  and  their  days  in  scribbling ; 
their  deaths  were  equally  igno- 
minious. In  gazing  at  tho  stars 
they  knocked  their  beads  against  a 
«tone. 

On  turning  to  Fergusson  s  writ- 
ings we  are  first  surprised  at  their 
number  aud  disappointed  with 
their  worth.  But  at  once  we  un- 
^rstand  the  admiration  of  Burns 
for  his  poems.  His  love  for  land- 
scape and  delight  in  rural  life  is 
manifest ;  he  revels  with  great 
delight 

"  On  gowany  braes, 

Whare  peerless  Fancy  hands  her  court, 

And  tunes  her  lays." 


And    no    less    did  he    enjoy  the 
peaceful ness   of  the  farmer's  and 
shepherd's  life ;  for  him,  as  for  all 
true  poetic    souls,  the   beauty  of 
mountain  and  glen,    of   field  and 
river  had  inefiable  pleasure.    The 
pastoral    poems  of  a    town    bard 
greatly  touched  Burns ;  but  it  may 
be  seriously  doubted  if  Fergusson 
excelled  in  these  attempts.    We  do 
not  think   he  has;  he  had  only  a 
poetic  eye  for  country  life  and  land- 
scapes, and  had  no  relish  for,  nor 
even   experience  of  its  every  day 
pleasures,  that  peasant  poets  such 
as  John  Clare  had ;  his  descriptions 
are  tame,  and   his   shepherds  and 
rural    actors    are    flimsy    outlines 
after  the  old-fashiotied   school    of 
classic  imitators.     To  these  defects 
let  there  also  be  added,  that  the 
English  language  but  too  plainly 
trammelled  his  English  verse,  and 
that   his   subjects    were    old,   and 
schoolboy ish,   such     as     Odes     to 
Hope,    iPity,    Disappointment,  on 
Fashion,  Tea,  and  even  Good  Eating, 
which  we  cannot  say  afford  matter 
for  good   reading.      North  of  the 
Tweed  the  English  language  then 
(1750-74)  was  not  even  spoken  by 
the  nobles,  far  less  the  people,  and 
allowance  must  be  granted  for  the 
difficulty  of  writing  with  freedom 
and   grace   in  the  sister    tongue. 
Headers     unacquainted     with    the 
language    of    North    Britain   will 
have  no   difficulty  in   at   once  ob- 
serving that  Fergusson  is  best  in 
his  native  Doric.     Constrained  and 
formal  in  hia  ambitious  efforts  after 
the  ancient    and    English    classic 
models,   in    his   Scotch    verse    his 
muse    asserts    its   nativity  in  un- 
doubted signs ;   she  was  a  homely 
Scotch  lass  adorned  the  most  when 
unadorned.       In    his    glib    native 
words  his  verse  rushes  on  with  a 
delightful  freeness  and  captivating 
charm.    His  sententious  lines  and 

f)hrases,  coined  from  common  fami- 
iarity  and   expressed   with  no  ap- 
parent effort,  recall  to  our  minds 
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social  life  and  innnnem  in  the 
iiortheni  ini'tropoliA  witli  f^remter 
(lUtiDctr.en*  tliftn  nny  lenf^thened 
hittory  cdulJ.  The  atmoitphcre  of 
thftt  century  twe^-pM  ovt*r  ua  in 
every  line ;  her  holiday n,  fairti.  and 
pichtsareTivitied  in  iMoitentenceH; 
ther  epitomise  in  epigrammatic 
language  the  condition  niid  thought 
of  the  people.  He  eii*td:^  in  his 
poomn  descriptive  ot*  town  life,  and 
added  to  po«-iic  f:mc**  there  i^i  the 
authority  of  a  curn-ct  hi«torian ; 
many  piiaaea  and  ii^hts  i»f  Edin- 
burgh manners  arc  pn^served  in 
his  viqorous  linei*.  He  >ias  no 
M)U^Mer,  and  havini;  delineated  the 
cliaractcritttie  fi*atiire8  of  his  own 
times  alone,  hin  verses  are  now  not 
rtad  by  the  people.  althiMi^h  sedu- 
It^unly  referred  to  by  the  ntudents 
t»f  former  days.  His  "  I^eith 
iUces,"  "The  Election,"  and 
**  Auld  Heekic/'  under  which  name 
Ivdinbur;:h  id  vet  familiarly 
known,  are  all  p«irt raits  worthy 
i>f  preservation  despite  their  faded 
colours  and  antiquated  workman- 
ship. His  lan::unL;e  is  eipressive  ; 
thu<  in  hi*  p«».'?n  •' Ti»  the  Tron- 
Kirk  lU-lI/*  the  tir^t  line  echoes  it:* 
sound — , 

•  \Vii:i«t»rilv.  cr.i.*y.  dmsi»mt  thitii;." 

Vfi'l   in    tliit  \fr*e  he  happily    de- 
Fcribea  a  w  intt  r  •r  ne. — 

N'i'v.  iiiirk  I).  ■••  iti'»«»r''i -li'A  :♦   ff*^ 
'\\  !.!!• .  tl  n»"  h»-i  i.;:M:niii::i  •■    -'-.liu 

■ 

'I  I.'  I>l>'«  r-«  •  I  -:in, 
\Vi  Mi:. I  .11*  l:/i.l  nil  1  }•%  A\:n   \  %cf . 
Ili't  Tm'*'  ilii!h  ni!: 

Uut  t'H  y  po»*oim  an  i:itir«'*t  to 
the  etu  ii-nt  *•(  Soi»t:i*»j  Iitirat'ire 
nrart  fr  ':i  thrjr  iri!ri!i*ir  \al  ir. 
H  irn«.  l:k-'  Sli.-iki--:  iMn*.  ''ri-w  up-'U 
t)i»»  Wi-rk"  ■■:'  t»t:rr  ii.i*!j  f  ^r  niat**- 
rl-iU:  arid  tip*»!i  !*<  rju4«fi:,'K  pooins 
it  IS  urttii'Ubted  t)iut  ho  framed 
nianv  i>f  h:4  m(*»t  ►nc«v*»fiil  \erwji. 
i-or   ex.vj'ple,  t^us<*  cplindid  lines 


which  open  **Tam  O'Sbanter"— 
the  most  expressi\e  lines  perhapa 
ID  any  literature — bear  n  close  re> 
sembtance  to  those  of  Ferjrusson'a 
*' Hallow  Fair,**  and  the  outlines  of 
the  ••  Cottar  s  Satunlay  Night "  are 
similar  to  his  **  Farmer's  Inple." 
The  metre  which  Burns  so  often 
used,  and  in  which  his  muse  pos* 
aessed  considerabh*  freedom  and 
power,  haa  come  to  be  {^nerally  re- 
garded as  his  invention ;  if  any 
honour  \»  to  be  awarded  in  this  re- 
s|)ect  it  shi»uld  be  given  Fergusaon, 
for  he  was  the  firn  to  popolariie 
the  metre.  It  would,  however, 
be  as  great  a  nii!*take  to  assign  the 
authorship  to  Fer:*usaon,  because  it 
was  in  u^e  before  his  day  a.  The 
metre  i;*  (leculiarlv  Scotch,  is  harsh 
and  grating,  and  far  from  bein;* 
inelodinua  ;  being  better  auited  for 
rhyming  epintles  and  biting  verse 
than  fur  high  efforts  of  the  muse. 

The  name  of  Robert  Tannahill, 
the  gentle  love-poet,  is  heard  wher- 
ever So)tti'*h  son^s  are  sung.  The 
sad  trn:*eily  of  his  life  is  to  this 
day  but  imperfectly  told,  and  in 
that  condition  it  is  likelv  now  ever 
t4)  remain ;  not  because  of  the 
want  of  Mmpathetie  a/lmirers,  but 
of  the  absence  of  latii* factory  in- 
formation regard inj;  the  man  him- 
self It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect, 
althout^h  some  enthusiastic  ad* 
mirer:*  ntid  townsmen  of  his  birth- 
place. l*aiflev,  have  sent  forth  manr 
livffi  and  editiiuis  <  f  his  works,  that 
the  man  id  to  u*  presents!  as  an 
olil,  ni'. tilted  to!nh!«to:ie  ;  beneath 
all  tht-ir  narrativi-s  we  can  but 
with  L*r'-at  BtriiniiiC  catrh  an  id«ai 
•  tf  the  ii\in<;  man.  In  all  likelihood 
it  wa*  t^e  man's  own  even-tenored 
ways  tint  cau«ed  his  bio:*nipheni  to 
fa'l  in  pffMrntini;  a  characteristic 
portrait,  a^  his  life  posv*ssed  no 
htronc  t'l-atures.  With  all  that,  hia 
fad  i'Uil  remains  an  enigma  unae- 
ciiunt.iMe.  and  far  betond  our 
knoiiilfdtre.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the   biographera  grappled 
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with  tbe  simple  fact,  and  not 
evolved  reason  out  of  their  own 
consciousness.  When  we  are  told 
that  his  latter  end  was  the  result 
of  his  mental  strength  heing  over- 
taxed, his  feelings  overcome  hj  un- 
just criticism,  and  his  sensibility 
**  overwhelmed  with  captious  re- 
marks," we  naturally  look  for  evi- 
dence to  support  these  statements  ; 
but  on  searching  we  find  nothing 
bearing  on  ttie  subject,  not  even  a 
reliable  statement  in  the  remotest 
degree  from  his  friends  or  contem- 
poraries. And  as  no  man  hath 
power  over  the  spirit  of  a  brother, 
it  is  with  humility  that  we  reflect 
upon  the  self  -  destruction  of  a 
poetic  life.  His  life  showed  him  to 
have  been  strangely  whimsical  for 
a  weaver  and  exceedingly  sensitive; 
but  we  confess  to  holding  strong 
feelings  against  the  plea  of  insanity 
in  such  circumstances.  It  is  now 
too  frequently  adduced,  and  seems 
to  be  the  last  resort.  In  many 
quarters  it  is  instantly  adopted  in 
tne  absence  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, and  that  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law  which  sanctions  such  a  find- 
ing only  on  the  clearest  evidence 
possible  being  given.  It  is  mani- 
fest to  all  readers,  from  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  the  poet's  life  and  the 
extreme  paucity  of  information 
regarding  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded it,  that  at  one  time  or  other 
many  facts  in  his  life  have  been 
withheld.  The  fact  is  indisputable 
that  the  mere  statement  of  a  man 
having  attempted  to  commit  or  suc- 
ceeded in  committing  suicide  is  of 
itself  no  actual  proof  of  insanity, 
though  it  shows  extreme  mental 
anguish  and  great  weariness  of 
life.  We  know,  and  many  of  our 
readers  will,  we  are  sure,  likewise 
know,  people  who  have  made  such 
attempts  in  a  rash  moment,  but  we 
would  never  think  of  branding  them 
as  insane.  Such  theorizings  of  bio- 
graphers should  not,  however,  be 
altogether  disregarded,  but  should 


only  receive  that  Talue  which  they 
are  entitled  to.  Life,  with  all  its 
joys  and  hopes,  must  have  been  ter- 
ribly painful  to  the  lyric  poet  when 
he  took  that  dire  step ;  and  a  critic 
is  not  without  painful  emotions  as 
he  meditates  on  such  a  tragic  death. 
Below  the  simple  statements  of  the 
provincial  biographers  our  imagina* 
tion  finds  room  enough  to  play, 
and  in  the  heat  of  sympathy  we  fill 
in  as  our  fancy  glows  many  of 
these  pictures  of  great  inward  feel- 
ing, of  days  of  depressed  thought, 
long  still  nights  of  mental  anguish 
and  remorse,  and  hours  when  cold, 
clammy  despair  asserts  its  ruth- 
less supremacy,  which  ever  fioat  as 
feverish  visions  over  the  life  of 
such  melancholy,  despondent  bro- 
thers. And  in  such  moods  how 
many  known  troubles, — and  suffer- 
ings more  intense  because  unknown 
to  the  agitated  brain, — how  many 
small  events  are  hopelessly  magni- 
fied into  evils  unconquerable,  how 
his  teeming  brain  becomes  the 
haunt  of  sickly,  phantom  dreams 
and  racking  visions,  and  how  his 
troubled  head  becomes  the  store- 
house of  all  byegone  lost  hopes 
and  false  steps  !  in  hours  of  such 
hard  self-communing  the  poor 
visionary,  lost  in  the  numerous 
company  of  his  own  weird  creations, 
in  the  powerful  tension  of  thought, 
finds  no  loophole  of  escape,  sees  no 
pleasure  again  in  his  well-worn 
life.  His  worst  self  then  suggests 
a  final  issue  in  self-destruction, 
which  revolting  thought  being  over- 
come, scrupled  and  objections  are 
swept  away.  That  faithful  moni- 
tor. Memory,  having  become  lost, 
and  Self-control  having  also  become 
forgotten,  the  man  ends  "  life's  mad 
career,  wild  as  the  waves."  Then 
follows  the  horrible  jerk,  which 
ends  all  thoughts,  all  cares  and 
woes,  and  sans  everything ! 

In  Paisley,  Tannahill's  birth- 
place, he  is  a  perfect  phenomenon, 
and  its  greatest  hero.     About  him 
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the  nativ4*s  iiewr  tire  of  talk  in;;, 
and  a  (io7.(Mi  voparato  e(iition«  of 
hit  pntMim  liavc  alrt*nily  been  Holtl. 
*Ti«  but  ii('M«iin  that  the  place  ut' 
the  iiat'vitv  (»r  a  minor  bard  takes 
HO  iiitentkc  an  intereiit  in  a  Hinder  a!t 
Painlev  ha:«  liune  in  Tannahill.  Thn 
town  had  hm^  been  a  ne»t  for 
warbler 4,  antl  to  this  day  it  num- 
iHTd  npward^  of  a  score  of  candi- 
duled  fi>r  poetic  fame,  m-ho  measure 
the  Htaniard  of  excel leuco  by  his 
etr>ri!>.  What  then  does  hi<i  poetry 
noMsess  to  can M  sich  enthusiastn  ? 
\Vhat  are  its  c:iaracteristies  ?  It 
niUht  be  acknowled)*eii  that  his  pad 
deatli  and  the  ei>nsi*qiient  feelings 
of  pity  atnon;;  his  admirers  have 
had  Very  much  to  do  in  enhanein{; 
his  reputntiii!).  fur  duritii;  his  life 
ho  wns  but  little  thou;;ht  of  out- 
side his  own  burgh.  With  li^ht- 
nin^;  hpeed  his  name  iipri'ad  over 
ScotUnd,  and  minor  bards  in  re- 
inut«*  c»riH'r.4  rivalled  rarli  oth«*r  i:i 
proel.ii:nih^  thi*  worth  uf  iiM  Vi.'r:*f. 
ill*  i^  I'itM'ntialty  a  Iovf-ptH*t,  and 
often  a  |M*nsive  of.e.  His  muse  i* 
tuned  with  plaintive  son*;.  It 
niMt!.rr  tires  us  with  enfr;»y,  nor 
fHov*  \i  po»s«'Ss  the  virtue  of  brint; 
puirL;(*!«tive ;  it  is  soft  and  sweetly 
nu'lmlious.  In  \}\%cv  of  exciting,  it 
soi>tlit-!«  the  rapturuus  feelinf;s  of 
|i>v<T!«.  No  di'Iiriuni  «»f  glad  joy, 
ii'j  <  \-iltaii«)n  iti  the  po«!(fSsiun  of 
a  Ji:\ini;  heart,  un  intoiicatin*; 
trat  i*port  of  the  divine  fe«*liii^, 
aiiiiiiuti*  i.iii  lines  itr  ^\\v  life  to 
his  qu.i't  music.  KvrrywhiTt*  it 
is  autumn  with  russet  falliu;; 
leaw>r,  •Irp.irlin^  riciien,  and  set- 
tini;  i*uns  ff  Rufte»t,  dt*e|)eBt  col  den 
ci»l<Mir«;  ijo»ui*ri.*  i^  tttt*  rapid  ni«ii 
of  hfi-^Mun;;  rprin^  fi-h,  no  ful- 
iw^  *'l  ncwb->rn  wealth,  no  brae* 
HI;;,  :;iv:-;  fratiUi;  brreze  svit*eps 
acr**!*  i.i*  t.nes.  Hut  this  autumnal 
niellowiifss  i^  rirlislu-d  bjr  most 
lit  Vers  'ft  the  SoUt'sh  muse ;  it  it 
dear  V*  ti*e  c  •ntemplatire  |H*ople  of 
her  straths  ni:  I  nverr.  Tne  coD- 
scieotiouf  or  uiK-nmiuating  reader 


will  be  apt  to  cntertntn,  perhaps, 
a  still  lower  estimate  of  his  p(H«ms 
and  songs;  and  as  he  reads  all  the 
stray  and  unimi>ortant  prixl  net  ions 
4»f  his  pen  he  may  verv  readily  en- 
tertain the  opinion  that  the  poet 
was  but  A  very  minor  one  when 
the  fine  frenzy  which  oeeasionallj 
touched  him  was  awanting.  In 
such  productions  —  and  a  great 
number  they  are^-tbo  author  is 
reduced  to  a  common  level ;  their 
ability  is  only  distinguished  by  its 
resp4>ctability,  thvir  tone  and  die* 
tion  being  common  in  tlieextn»me. 
The  reader  will  also  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  are  all 
after  the  same  mould,  repeating 
the  same  thoughts,  echoing  the 
same  niu<«ie.  His  muse  had  become 
exhnii}ited  and  jaded.  His  field 
was  limited  but  cultivated  to  ex- 
cess. J I  is  stoi'k  was  so;iiewhat 
small,  aii.l  it  is  uo  wonder  to  find 
him  trading  and  retrading,  even  in 
the  be>t  market,  in  thf  »elf-same 
articles.  Tiiui  **the  niav:«i**  he 
introduces  in  his  bi*i«t  songs,  the 
**  Braes  of  Glenitrcr,**  '*  Jessie,  the 
Fioiirer  o'  Dunblane,*'  **  Gloomy 
Winter's  now  awa\*'  and  the 
*' Bonnie  Wood  o*  Craigielee;" 
and  from  the  reiteration  of  inow 
one  would  think  he  had  no  meaus 
of  otherwise  describing  destdation ; 
over  and  over  again  he  |)aiuu  the 
same  picture  with  but  a  new  figure 
in  the  foreground.  The  wonder  it 
that  he  nhtmld  have  so  much  ea* 
capcd  this  fault  of  writers  in  suall 
c  itcries.  for  hi*  came  in  contact  but 
r.-irvly  nilh  a  fancy  stronger  than 
hii  own.  And  we  moat  seriousir 
doubt  the  judiciousness  of  publish- 
ing all  he  wrote ;  of  many  writers 
we  know,  his  poems  demand  a  rigo- 
n»us  selection  ftir  his  lasting  fame. 
As  the  last  edition  stands,  the  few 
flowers  are  Si.'areely  visible  from 
amongst  the  vast  number  of  weeda. 
His  songs  are  good  examples  of  the 
|»oems  which  are  most  popular 
among  the  common  people  of  Sent* 
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land,  circulated  not  so  much  in 
papers  tis  in  actual  song.  To  un- 
derstand his  great  reputation  we 
require  to  enter  the  concert-room. 

But  his  masterpiece,  **  Jessie,  the 
Flower  o*  Dunbhine,"  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice ;  its 
popularity  calls  for  it  some  at  ten- 
lion,  and  around  it  there  centres 
the  painful  interest  of  a  marred 
life  and  a  sad  love-story.  The  first 
two  verses  are  perfect  pieces  of 
art : — 

*'  The  sun  has  gano  down  o'er    the 
lofty  Benlomond, 
And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside 
o'er  the  scene, 

Wliile  lonely  I  stray  in  the  cahn  sim- 
mer gloaming, 

To  muse  ou  sweet  Jessie,  the  flower  o' 
Dunblane. 

"How  sweet  is  the  brier  J^V  its  saft 
faulding  blossom, 
And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle 
o'  green ; 
Yet  sweeter,  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this 
bosom, 
Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  flower  o' 
Dunblane." 

The  history  of  the  heroine  and 
the  poet  is  a  bit  of  romance,  and 
tenda  to  illustrate  his  character. 
Jessie,  his  betrothed,  with  his  con- 
sent was  the  partner  of  a  fellow 
weaver  at  nii  annual  dance. 
Jealous  of  their  intimacy  during  the 
eyenin^,  the  poet  followed  them  to 
Jessie's  home,  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  passage  that  he  might  over- 
bear their  talk.  The  weaver  swain 
delighted  with  his  partner  and  em- 
bued  with  poetic  gallantry,  deemed 
that  a  good-bye  in  the  circum- 
stances could  not  be  spoken  to  his 
comely  partuer  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  single  kiss.'  Unaware 
that  any  one  was  listening,  and  far 
less  thinking  that  the  ears  of  a 
lover  were  near,  which  accord int; 
to  Biron  **  will  hear  the  lowe»c 
sound,"  they  not  only  kissed,  but  the 
implement  thereof  caused  a  noise 


too  beautiful  to  be  described.  In 
the  silence  of  night  the  smack 
easily  reached  the  poet's  anxious 
ears.  And  as  we  are  told  that 
such  formed  no  part  of  the  compact 
between  the  weaver  and  the  poet, 
Tannahill  became  furious,  his  love 
for  Jessie  thero  and  then  ended, 
the  golden  thread  snapped  in 
twain.  The  blithe  and  pretty 
Jessie,  although  following  the 
saying  that  "  bonnio  lasses  gene- 
rally flirt  a  little  to  bring  blato 
lads  to  the  point/*  miscalculated 
her  influence  over  the  bashful  poet 
lover,  and  next  morning  she  re- 
ceived verses,  penned  during  the 
night,  from  him,  which  opened 
Xhus: — 


**  But  when  I  knew  tliy  plighted  lips 

Once  to  a  rival  prest. 
Love-smothered  independence  rose, 

And  spurn'd  thee  from  my  breast. 


•I 


Perhaps  she  received  ample  com- 
pensation in  the  offer  of  the  rival 
weaver,  which  she  accepted.  It  is 
ti^aid  their  union  was  a  happy  one. 

The  captiousness  of  a  critic  is 
hushed  and  the  cavillings  and 
sneers  of  the  learned  are  laughed 
out  of  court  and  out  of  place  as  we 
hear  the  poet's  songs  sung  in  every 
town  in  Scotland  and  his  words 
loved  by  every  heart.  What  argu- 
ment can  withstand  the  power  of 
popular  song  ?  There  are  many 
things  in  which  success  may  bo  a 
false  standard  of  superiority,  but 
the  excellency  of  a  song- writer  is 
best  known  oy  his  success;  and 
Tannahiirs  lilts  and  strains  of  the 
pensive  muse  will  long  survive  the 
detractions  of  his  objectors.  Words 
cannot  utier  the  power  of  love- 
songs.  They  carry  with  them  their 
own  judgment. 

"  Love  can  with  pleasure  drive  us  mad, 
Or  make  us  more  than  Sadness  sad." 

Fergusson  and  Tannahill  are 
thus  bracketed  together,  as  their 
lives   had   tragic   conclusions,   and 
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their  betrtt*  blood  wm  poured  out 
to  the  Terj  hut  drop  at  the  temple 
of  PAroaaeus.  Tbej,  too,  in  their 
own  way*,  to  use  the  words  which 
Carljle'sent  on  the  seal  to  Qt>ethe, 
like  stars,  unhssting,  unrestinsr* 
bad  fulfilled  their  *'  Ood-gifen 
"  best  - ! 

Turning  to  Robert  Pollock,  the 
author  of  <'  The  Course  of  Time,** 
we  find  in  him  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  Scotch  Dissenting  clergv* 
man.  His  joiith  and  manhood 
witnessed  no'  great  troublen,  he 
being  constrained  bj  the  gloom v, 
strict  doctrines  of  his  Church.  He 
was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  habits, 
and  is  a  pet  of  the  Scottish  Seces- 
sion Church ;  many  of  its  members 


scarcely  ever  looked  into  modem 
poetry,  but  baring  their  theolo- 
gical tenets  set  in  bis  austere 
Terse,  bis  poem  became  not  only 
popular  in  his  own  Church,  but 
with  the  general  public,  and  has 
passed  through  ui>wards  of  twenty 
editions.  Now  it  is  but  seldom 
read,  its  object  and  tone  being 
entirely  at  variance  with  those  en 
the  present  day.  But,  like  Henry 
Kirke  White,  he  was  destined  to  an 
early  grave,  and  in  the  year  1827, 
in  which  he  was  admittM  a  Heen* 
tiate  of  his  Church,  and  bis  volume 
of  poetry  appeared,  be  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight  His  tbonghts 
as  well  as  his  muse  were  tborougbly 
orthodox. 


A    SONG    OF    LIFE. 

As  flows  a  rirer.  on  to  its  goal. 
And  aye  unresting  its  waters  roll : 
Till  U>  the  ocean,  il  pays  its  dole — 
So  wags  the  world  on,  whirligig  show. 
Hearing  as  onward,  will  we  or  no. 
Down,  down  life's  river,  swiftly  pr  slow. 

Vacity-Fair  time— pastime  of  nan, 
LoUeriea,  prizes,  win  to  who  can. 
Mitre  or  motley.  bli-sMog  or  han : 
Man  is  a  masker,  cappM  and  bell'd  fool. 
Fate  is  his  master,  life  is  his  school. 
Will -0 -wisp  phantom  orer  a  pool ! 


YoQth  is  the  fcprinj^me.  sing  with  the  lark. 
Sommer  brings  satama.  cars  and  its  eark. 
Then  the  end  eometh.  leap  i'  the  dark  ! 
So  flows  lile's  river,  down  to  the  sea. 
Fathomless,  endless-  eternity ! 
Nobody  knowelh  what  (hat  msy  be  * 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE   MUNSTER  CIECUIT. 


By  J.  EoDEEiCK  OTLiJTAGAN,  Babbistxb-at- Law. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  trials  bj  court-martial  duriDg 
the  year  1798  were  constant.  On 
the  6th  of  August  of  that  year,  one 
<x>mpo8ed  of  officers  of  rank,  as- 
sembled in  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Limerick,  for  the  trial  of  Horatio 
TowDshend  Orpen  and  Kichard 
Orpen,  Esqs.,  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  charged  with  aiding  and 
assisting  in  the  rebellion.  The  pro- 
4iecution  was  conducted  by  Harry 
Deane  Grady,  with  Messrs.  Casey 
and  Going,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Meredyth  Monsell.  The  prisoners 
were  assisted  also  by  counsel.  They 
had  Messrs.  Hart  well,  Jeremiah 
Keller,  John  and  Stephen  Dickson, 
jmd  for  their  attorney  Mr.  Heury 
Hassett. 

The  case  having  wholly  failed  to 
^establish  the  charge,  the  prisoners 
were  acquitted.  It  is  most  probable 
this  charge  against  members  of  a 
respectable  family  was  instigated 
by  priyate  malice,  as  was  found 
to  be  often  the  case  in  those 
troubled  times. 

The  Munster  SpringCircuit  of  1806 
was  presided  over  by  Judge  Mayne, 
and  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  then 
Solicitor-General.  Of  Judge  Mayne 
there  is  not  much  to  narrate.  He 
iB  chiefly  remembered  by  the  re- 
4nark  of  the  facetious  Jerry  Keller, 
who,  on  learning  that  Edward 
Majne,  in  1805,  was  appointed  a 
Jadge  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the 


room  of  Judge  Finucane,  deceased, 
went  into  that  court  to  look  at  him. 
The  wit  of  the  Munster  Circuit 
having  stared  for  a  short  time  at 
the  newly-made  judge  was  over- 
heard saying,  with  a  sigh,  ''Ah, 
Mayne,  your  gravity  has  placed  you 
up  there,  while  my  levity  keeps  me 
down  here."  But  of  his  associate 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  there  is, 
indeed,  much  to  record ;  yet  as  the 
name  and  fame  of  Charles  Kendal 
Bushe  have  been  already  abundantly 
related,  I  must  try,  in  my  remarks 
respecting  him,  to  avoid  going 
over  beaten  ground.  His  early 
career  was  indicative  of  future  emi- 
nence. He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bushe  and  Kathe- 
rine  Doyle,  sister  of  Majo^>General 
Doyle,  Governor  of  Guernsey  and 
Colonel  of  the  Connaught  Kangers. 
The  future  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
land was  born  at  Kilmurry,  in  the 
County  of  Kilkenny,  in  1767,  and  en- 
tered Trinity  College  in  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  career  in  our  University 
was  brilliant,  and  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. He  swept  away  all  the 
honours  in  science  and  classics,  and 
gained  a  scholarship  in  1785,  with 
eight  first  best  marks.  The  best 
proof  of  his  ability  is  evidenced  by 
the  names  of  those  who  were  the 
competitors  over  whom  he  triumphed 
— Plunket,  Graves,  Tone,  Magee. 
In  the  College  Historical  Society, 
Bushe  acquired  that  oratorical  ex- 
cellence which  gained  him  the  eu- 
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logy  of  a  competent  judge  of  public 
upeakenu  Of  his  talents  Lord 
Brougham  uijt :  'MIU  puwer  of 
narration  hat  not,  perhap%  been 
equalled.  Perfect  vimplicitv,  but 
united  with  eloquence — a  lucid  ar- 
rangement and  unshaken  connection 
of  all  the  facta — the  constant  intri>- 
duction  of  the  most  picturesque 
ezpressionPf  but  nerer  as  ornaments 
— these,  the  great  qualities  of  nar- 
ration, accomplish  iu  great  end  and 
purpose;  the/  place  the  story  or 
the  scene  before  the  hearer  or  the 
reader  as  if  t>e  witnessed  the  reality. 
It  is  unneceiisarv  to  add  that  the 
temperate  and  chaste  and  ereu 
subdued  tone  of  the  whf>le  is  un- 
varied and  unbroken;  but  such 
praise  belongs  to  every  part  of  the 
great  speaker's  oratory.  The  utmost 
that  partial  criticism  could  do  to 
find  a  fault,  was  to  praise  the 
suarity  of  the  orator  at  tlie  expense 
of  his  force.*'  *  John  Kemble  de- 
scribed  him  as  the  great<»st  sctor 
off  the  stage.  This  reference  to 
the  stage  recalls  to  my  recollection 
an  anecdote  highl?  characteristic  of 
i'harU*s  Kendal  busbe.  The  lore 
of  theatricals  was  r^rr  prevalent  in 
hiii  native  county  of  Kilkenny,  and 
Hui>he  was  in  great  demand  fur 
amateur  performances.  He  wss 
cori»idered  an  excellent  judge  of 
acting,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
appealed  to  by  the  performers,  who 
sou'^ht  hin  opinion  as  to  who  acted 
best.  Huslie  wss  naturallv  reluctant 
to  answer  this  invidious  queiiii«»n. 
lie  tried  to  avoid  it  by  oym^,**  that 
compariMitin  mere  odiivus  ;**  but  all 
was  in  %ain.  Thev  would  have  Ins 
opinion,  ^o  he  resiilunl  to  »tate  it. 
**Now,  Is'iir^  and  j;entlemer,'*  he 
sanl,  **  if  I  must  say  who  acted  b  -vt. 
you  must  all  promise  me  not  to  be 
otTended  by  my  preferei.ce." 

**  We  all  promise,"  was  the  uuaui* 
mou«  n-spoiipe. 

-  Then  I  detrlare.  must  solemnlv,** 

m    S 


replied  Bushe,  **  I  think  the  prompt 
trr  acted  best ;  for,  during  the  en- 
tire play,  1  heard  the  ma$t  ami  9am 
the  Unit  of  him,'* 

A  burst  of  laughter  at  Bushe's 
happy  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the 
delicate  respotuibility  rewarded  bis 
claralioii. 

Hei  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1700, 
and  for  some  time  devoted  bis  at- 
tention to  literature  and  politics. 
He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  that  8partan  band  that  resisted 
the  waves  of  corruption,  as  they 
surged  onwards  to  swamp  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland.  His  family  were 
long  known  among  the  foremost  oC 
the  friends  of  |K>pular  measures^ 
3Iany  had  seats  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and,  from  the  days  of 
the  Kerolution  to  the  Union,  were 
always  ranged  on  the  aide  of  their 
fatherland.  In  1775  Genrase  EVir- 
ker  Bushe,  then  one  of  the  Plarlia- 
mentary  leaders,  took  charge  of  the 
Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  car- 
rying of  this  measure  was  in  no 
smsll  dp^f^  due  to  his  talents  an4 
his  patriotism.  Incited  by  such 
example,  Charles  Keudal  Busbe^ 
wbeu  iu  171^7  lie  wms  elected  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Callan« 
countv  Ktlkennv,  at  once  took  his 
stand  in  oppositiou  to  the  Castle 
party,  and  his  surpassing  eloquence 
soon  pieced  hiin  in  a  prominent 
IMMition  in  the  House.  Tiie  Irish 
Government  were  most  anxious  to 
enli»t  him  in  office,  and,  iu  1799» 
when  hb  professional  prospects  and 
{Kilitical  ability  wert?  alike  re- 
nowned, he  was  visited  at  bia 
hou^e  in  lijgot  Street  by  two  emis- 
saritf*  froiii  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
i 'on.  wall  is,  who,  in  the  itaiue  of 
his  Kicellencv,  offered  him  the  office 
of  Master  oi  the  HolU,  or  that  ot' 
law  ifficer  of  the  Crown.  As  Mr. 
Bushe  was  a  decide*!  fii0  to  tbo 
then  iicpending  measure  of  IrgtsUh 
tive  Union,  he  declined  this  lUitcr- 
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iug  aBer  in  courteous  terms.  He 
wrote  as  well  as  spoke  against  a 
measure  he  believed  likelv  to  be 
prejudicial  to  Ireland,  and  his  pam- 
phlet "  Cease  your  Funning  *'  is 
lifely,  jet  forcible  in  the  argument. 
It  reminded  Lord  Brougham  of  the 
Mtires  of  Swift. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
British  Government,  that  when  the 
victonr  over  Ireland  was  won,  and 
the  Union  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
Ministers  did  not  allow  resentuient 
against  their  bitterest  and  most 
powerful  antagonists  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  against  their  professional 
advancement.  The  Kight  Hon. 
George  Ponsonby,  a  resolute  anti- 
Unionist,  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  in  1805  ;  Curran, 
also  anti* Unionist,  became  Master 
of  the  Kolls;  Saurin  and  Bushe 
respectively  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General;  and  Plunket  was  soon 
employed  by  the  Crown.  The  emi- 
nence of  Bushe  at  the  Bar  was  very 
much  owing  to  his  industry.  He 
carefully  prepared  his  speed le?,  and 
bis  tact  and  judgment  were  so  great 
that  he  seemed  always  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  when  he  really  was 
only  speaking  on  behalf  of  his 
client.  His  expressions  were  always 
elegant,  often  forcible,  yet  their 
arrangement  covered  the  weak  parts 
of  his  case ;  and,  if  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  zeal  into  the  use  o^*  lan- 
guage he  had  not  pre-arranged,  he 
managed  so  to  amalgamate  the  ex- 
temporaneous with  the  prepared — 
that  no  one  could  detect  the  iusion. 

While  acting  as  judge  on  the 
Monster  Circuit,  he,  ^for  the  first 
time,  gave  the  Munster  Bar  indica- 
tions of  that  ability  as  a  judge, 
which,  in  after  years,  distinguished 
bim  at  Chief  of  the  King's  Bench. 
At  Ennis,  Limerick,  Tralee,  and 
Cork  there  were  many  important 
tried  before  him,  both  on  the 


civil  as  well  as  the  criminal  side  of 
the  court,  and  the  rulings  of  the 
Solicitor-General  gave  very  general 
satisfaction. 

When  the  admissibility  or  rejec- 
tion of  evidence  was  to  be  dispo:sed 
of,  the  Associate  Judge  showed 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
rules  which  regulate  that  important 
branch  of  common  law;  and  when 
it  became  his  province  to  charge 
the  juries,  then  his  logical  mind  and 
remarkable  powers  of  narration 
came  forth  in  all  their  power  and 
gracefulness.  The  Munster  Bar — 
lately  accustomed  for  a  series  of 
circuits,  to  the  platitudes  of  Judge 
Day,  the  prosy  charges  of  Baron 
]\rClelland,  or  Priuic  Sergeant 
Browne  • — were  delighted  with  the 
lucid  and  orderly  manner  in  which 
the  Solicitor- General  presented  the 
facts,  as  proved  by  evidence,  to  the 
jury.  The  cases  were  often  com- 
plicated, the  evidence  often  con- 
ilictkig,  titles  to  lands  perplexing, 
and  the  links  of  evidence  of  the 
slightest.  Under  the  perspicuous 
arrangement  of  the  Associate  Judge, 
the  chaotic  mass  soon  appeared  to 
form  a  clear  and  logical  sequence  f 
everything  of  importance  was  put 
in  its  proper  light ;  every  irrelevant 
or  unreliable  piece  of  evidence  esti- 
mated accordingly  ;  and  the  jury, 
thus  assisted,  seldom  failed  to 
bring  in  a  satibfactory  verdict. 

To  the  members  of  the  Munster 
Circuit  the  Solicitor-Qeneral  was 
linked  by  many  ties  of  association 
and  friendship.  With  some  he  had 
fought  the  battle  of  his  country's 
legislative  freedom,  and  though 
they  were  defeated,  the  bonds  of 
friendship  were  not  weakened  by 
that  result.  With  others,  he  had 
long  professional  and  social  ac- 
quaintance, and  these  invited  him 
among  them  with  that  pleasure 
which  kindred   tastes    create    and 


*  Prime  Seigeant  Browne  was  the  last  who  held  thU  rank.     On  hU  death  in  1805 
Jfoore  «M  appointed  First  Sergeant. 
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preacn'e.  Bui^he  wm  a  delightful 
coin()anioD.  He  had  a  fuud  of 
aoecdote  which  be  fret'lj  commuDi* 
<*nti*d.  and  the  witt  of  the  Muniter 
Bar  cootributed  their  quota  in  re- 
turn. Ljaaght  and  Keller  might 
have  pruiited  bv  one  trait  in  the 
^licitor-General ;  for  while  thej 
^uuld  not  scruple  to  aa/  a  sharp 
word  if  it  raised  a  laugh,  he  was 
careful  not  to  utter  a  st liable  which 
could  inflict  pain.  S'o  one  was 
fver  more  studiously  free  from 
malignity  or  personal  Tauity. 
Though  often  playful,  he  was 
never  coarse.  But  he  lored  a  good 
Mot.  I  never  saw  him  laugh  more 
heartily  than  wht-n,  on  a  law  argu- 
ment coming  on  in  the  Kiug*a 
Bench  while  he  was  Cbii-f  Justice, 
a  very  proyy  barrister,  Mr.  Scott, 
^%'as  to  open  the  case ;  but  when  he 
came  in  he  said  :  **  My  lords,  I  must 
beg  tci  be  excused  addressing  Tour 
lordtfhips,  for  I  am  quite  tired.  I 
have  been  s[)eaking  fur  three  hours 
ill  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and 
oeed  some  refreshment.'* 

**  i)h,  certainly,  we*ll  excuse  you, 
Mr.  Scott,**  blandly  replied  the 
Chief  Justice.  On  which  Mr.  Scott 
bowt'd  and  withdrew  to  the  coffee* 
room. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Holmes,**  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  addressing  the  leader 
ui'  the  com  I  nun  law  Bar,  **  you  are 
with  Mr.  Scott,  so  vou  can  pro- 
ceed." 

**  Indeed,  my  lurd,  IM  rather  not, 
for  1.  loo,  am  very  tired/*  said  the 
leame<l  counsel  thus  addressed. 

'*  Whv,  surely,  you  have  not 
been  speaking  for  thn-e  iiours,*' 
said  the  Chief  Justice.  **  What  has 
tired  jou  r  " 

**  Listening  to  Mr.  Scott,  my 
lord,'*  rvsptiUiled  Mr.  Hultites.  The 
Bench  and  Bar  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  ruar  of  Uughter  thus 
elicited. 

There  are  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes related  uf  Bu»he.  A  barris- 
tvr^  whose  person  mas  nut  kept  over 


clean,  once  complained  to  him  of  a 
aore  throat. 

**  I  can  cure  you/*  said  Oushe, 
**  but  I  fear  you*ll  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  following  my  prescription.*' 

**  Let  me  hear  it,  at  all  eventa/' 
said  the  invalid. 

"  Get  a  tub  of  hot  water,  and 
put  your  feet  in  it.  Then  get  a 
pint  of  bran  and  mb  your  lege  and 
toea  with  it  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

*« Id  oill  that  very  like  waabing 
my  feet,**  said  the  invalid. 

'*  I'm  obliged  to  admit,'*  gravely 
observed  Bushe,  *'  my  receipt  ia  cer- 
tainly open  to  that  objeetiom.** 

When  the  late  Sir  Uobert  Peel, 
then  Mr.  Peel,  was  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  be  encountered  a  veir 
plain-spoken  Munster  man  who  bad 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Bushe.  He  had  often  heard 
him  winning  verdicts,  and  Mr.  Peel 
waa  much  amtised  bv  his  remarka. 
He  inquired  of  the  bucolic  dealeTt 
*'what  waa  Mr.  Busbe*syar#e.'* 

This  was  a  difficult  word,  so  Mr. 
Peel  had  to  alter  it.  He  inquired 
^wbat  Mr.  Buahe  waa  moat  ra> 
nowned  for  at  the  Bar." 

This  was  a  little  more  intelligible. 

'*  You  mane  what  be*a  famoua  forT* 

••  Exactly.*' 

««Well.  then,  he'a  faiDOita  fcnr 
one  thing  beyond  all  the  otiiar 
counsellum,  and  that*a  the  jury.** 

"  Indeed,  how  doea  he  aueoaad 
with  them  'f  *' 

^  ru  tell  you,  sir.  He  inat  Mar- 
neys  them.  First,  he  bmitkerw  thaaa 
up,  and  then  hea/i/Arrt  them  down.** 

1  i|Ui*ation  whether  the  terma  of 
explanation  were  not  as  uninteUi- 
gible  to  the  English  Chief  Secre- 
tary as  tha  term  /oru  to  the  Mull* 
ster  farmer. 

One  of  the  leadera  of  the  Manaler 
Circuit,  whom  I  ahall  mention  later 
on,  Harry  Cooper,  waa  addraning 
the  Court  of  Quaena  Beneh  opo 
day,  when  ha  suddenly  paused  ia 
hia  argument.] 
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"  Pray  proceed,  Mr.  Cooper,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Bashe. 

"I  can't,  my  lord,"  spluttered 
Harry,  in  his  singularly  rapid  utter- 
ance. ''I  can't  go  on  as  long  as 
Judge  Crampton  is  shaking  his  head 
at  me." 

"  I  really  was  not  aware  of  it," 
eaid  Judge  Crampton,  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  Mr. 
Cooper,"  remarked  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, **  that  my  brother  Crampton  is 
a  descendant  of  Lord  Burleigh."* 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,  my  lord," 
gulped  out  Harry,  and,  turning 
round  to  me,  who  sat  close  behind, 
he  whispered,  "  And  he  (meaning 
the  judge)  is  as  great  an  actor  atf 
ever  Lord  Burleigh  was." 

Apropos  of  Judge  Crampton, 
whose  nabits  of  total  abstinence 
were  not  fully  shared  by  his  social 
Chief,  I  may  here  record  a  veritable 
le^al  bon  mot,  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  excel.  Baron  Greene  asked 
the  Chief  "  what  Judge  Crampton 
was  doing  in  Germany." 

"Merely,"  replied  the  Chief, 
with  a  merry  twinkle  of  his  bright 
eyes,  '*  making  a  traverse  absqus 
hoe  (;t)."t 

As  it  is  not  my  province  to  refer 
to  this  great  judge  more,  save  as  in 
connection  with  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit, I  must  only  further  mention 
that  he  went  the  Munster  Spring 
Circuit  in  1815  as  associate  to 
Judge  Moore  ;  again  the  Spring 
Circuit  of  1817  as  companion  to 
Judge  Mayne;  the  Spring  Circuit 
of  1818  with  Judge  Moore;  the 
Summer  Circuit  of  1820  with  Ser- 
jeant Joy ;  and  the  Spring  Circuit 
of  1821  with  Baron  Pennefather. 

The  Solicitor- General  was  raised 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench,  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Downes  in  1822.    He  never 


went  the  Munster  Circuit  after 
becoming  Chief  Justice.  Bound  to 
Kilkenny  by  ties  of  affection  and 
property,  he  did  not  care  to  wander 
far  from  his  ancestral  home,  and 
passed  most  of  his  vacations  at  Kil- 
murry.  He  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Queen's  Bench  for  many 
years,  and,  on  his  retirement,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Blickburne.  Chief  Justice 
Bushe  died  in  1843,  sincerely  and 
deservedly  lamented. 

In  the  Spring  Circuit  of  1807 
the  judges  of  assize  for  the  Mun- 
ster Circuit  were  Baron  William 
Cusack  Smith  and  the  Hon.  Judge 
Fletcher,  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
meet  with  two  men  more  dissimilar 
in  many  respects.  While  Baron 
William  Smith  was  courteous  and 
genial  in  his  manner,  Judge  Flet- 
cher was  remarkable  for  a  brusque 
demeanour,  nearly  approaching  to 
rudeness.  A  brief  notice  of  these 
two  judges,  who  have  long  passed 
away,  may  be  desirable. 

Sir  William  Cusack  Smith,  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  born  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1768.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  a  judge  and  father 
of  a  judge;  his  father,  Sir  Michael 
Smith,  haviug  been  first  a  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  from  1793  to  1801, 
when  he  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  where  he  sat  until  1806, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  great 
ornament  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Fhilpot 
Curran.  Sir  William  Smith  was 
called  to  the  Irish  Bar  about  the 
year  1790,  and  in  1795  received 
the  silk  gown  of  King's  Counsel. 
He  then  entered  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  until  the  time  of 
the  Union.  In  that  year,  1800,  Mr. 
William  Smith  was  appointed  Soli- 
citor-General, and  it  appears  that 


*  The  Jndgt's  nAme,  Philip  Cecil  Crampton,    probablj  suggested  thit  remark.     Iiord 
£iir]«igh*s  nod  wat  considered  very  significant. 
f  A  lecbnical  mode  of  pleading. 
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the  law  officers  in  tboiie  days  went 
circuit  an  judKcs;  tor  in  IsuL 
a  vcrv  hin^ular  occurrtMico  tcxik 
placf — fntlu'c  ami  noa  bi»th  R«»iii:j 
circuit  .i;t  juil:;t*H — Harou  Smith  and 
lii^  iioii,  tilt*  Solicitur-CtciuTal.^  On 
ihelTlli  l)«'combcr,  1  sol,  the  Soli. 
(•itt»r-<fcncral  bcciiiie  a  liaruii  of 
the  KtchritutT.  on  the  rosi^nntion 
of  H.iroM  Mri^r.  On  the  death  of 
hi4  t'ailuT,  S.r  Miv-hai*!  Sin  it  h,  in 
W>s,  the  baron  hucct*eded  to  the 
title  of   bartini't,  und  an^uined  bv 

w 

fii^M  manual,  upon  the  drcea»o  of 
l>'^  motliiT,  the  nnme  and  arms  of 
('•i-.'iL'k.  Hi*  nmrried  Hmtcr,  eldcsit 
d:i lighter  of  Thomas  Berry,  Enq., 
I'f  llu'li*li  Cai»tle  in  ll»e  Kind's 
Coiintv.t  Sir  William  S'liilh  wa^ 
a  viTy  aci'oni pushed  man,  fund  of 
HH'ii'ty  ami  ot  itittini*  np  ]:ire,  which 
(ft en  made  him  \ery  jati-  iu  ciiurt. 
Hill  clian;e!«  have  hci'ii  cidUvted  nnd 
piihii!«hi*d.  (hie  rxtntct  niu»t  »utIit-o 
t<i  ;:i\e  a  »|H*cimen  of  his  ht^le. 
AI^l•.in^  t«i  thf  coniiality  of  f<*t-l:n^ 
anions*  rountry  f!f  ntlrnini  produced 
and  Ci-niciited  by  partaking  ot  the 
same  tudd  sportii,  when  char^in^ 
ti>o  f;ranil  jurv  at  the  Carlow  sum- 
nttr  uiiiiizi*i«  in  l<i'\,  ^.r  William 
said:  **  I  would  ct-lvbrato  the  foi- 
€'e\rr,  thf  raiT-f«niri»e,  I  fie  prepcr^f, 
a<*  Ml  utanv  Hunnvnietlcs  if  we 
C'Mi!  1  »!^»i  there  thegn-al  charter  of 
i(atio:ialc«»ncili.ition.  I  \\«»ul<l  ch«*fr 
thr  >l«fp!«vhaM»,  or  the  lior»e  raci*, 
if  i*>>nci«rd  was  tht*  1  itrnt  (*oaI.  nn<l 
(•n  thi*  tia;;  of  the  uiniiiiiu'  post  wan 
insi-ribe«i  llarmonv  and  National 
Concil:atii>n." 

Jud^e  Flftclicr  wa*  «*rii;ini!Ir 
divtidni  f<ir  the  iiiediral  protW»ton, 
of  nhuh  ills  fathiT  wa*  an  rmiocnt 

ir.iotilMnrr.      lie  was  cal!id  to  the 
ti»h  Bar  in  ir7\  and  ha<i  b<*vn  such 


a  diligent  student,  that  few  lawyers 
of  many  years*  stand  in*;  equalled 
him  in  profound  le^al  learanif;. 
Yet  his  great  knowledge  remained 
for  some  years  uns(»u:;ht,  and  In* 
expi*rieiiced  that  hope  del'erre«( 
making  the  heart  sick,  arising  from 
roaming  the  hull  term  aftrr  term 
wtthoiii  briefi*,  or  gtiiiig  tro:n  one 
assize  town  to  auothtT  on  circuic 
without  pnu-tici*.  A^  1  aUa>s 
thought  that  much  of  Dr.  Johnson** 
surliness  was  owing  to  the  terrible 
privationa  ho  endured  in  hii  battle 
for  fame,  so  it  ia  very  probable 
Judge  Fletcher's  mind  grew  irri- 
table, his  tein|>er  toured,  and  liis 
manner  rude,  in  consequence  of  tin* 
want  of  encourageuicut  afforded 
him  in  those  early  days.  Sir  Jonah 
Uarrington  says,  **  lie  was  a  defer 
man,  nn  net*] lent  lawyer,  but  with 
a  surly  ti*iu|H*r  combined  with  a 
kiinl  heart  and  an  honest,  free- 
spirited  principle,  wiiich  never  for- 
sook him  either  in  private  life  or  as 
a  public  ruuct«onary.**  ^ 

Ihrre  ii*,  iH*rha|Mi,  no  profenioii 
in  which  business  conies — wlien  it 
does  come— more  rapidly  than  the 
B.ir.  Lord  &IaiisKeld  declared,  in 
his  ca^e  there  was  no  gradation 
between  nothing  at  all  and  £J,UiK) 
a  year.  I  remnnber  the  present 
univcr9gilly*rer|K'cte«l  Uaron  Fits* 
gerald  witiiout  any  c^iurt  prulicv, 
and  at  a  bound  sharing  tlie  trading 
practice  of  the  Court  of  Chanoerr 
with— and  the  worthy  opponent  of 
—  M r.  Christ lan.  Sf>  a  dutuigutabed 
arguiiient  in  ttie  Court  of  King'* 
Bench  in  irs2,  when  the  advocaltf 
overptiMered  a  corrupt  Bench  re- 
Bolrcd  to  crush  him,  stamped  upon 
31r.  Fletcher  the  mark  of  proifi-e- 
sional   as  wrll  as   public  approba- 


*  Tic  •r<-  d1  »o  if  tLii  mirriijc  vu  tbt  liie  MmUf  vi  tks  Rsll^  tks  ftifkt  Rsa. 
Tk' n..M  l>rrj  CuiAik  .*^u.ilh  .  Lc  «•■  ■  crmt  lAv;«r  aftil  SB  ctetlWst  b«i  SSMtvksl 
oi  u^  •  jjU«.  Fr>  ci  iLc  nniii^or  ••(  iiiiIlaI  Wltrr«  to  him  asae,  T.  U.  C.  Saitk,  k§  vss 
fr*q  in.!  1  rAi.fl  *'  Ai]  hk*r\  '^tiiith.*  kail,  ciiariss  »•■>€  Jrftrisscj  ia  litstaisfv,  Aitklsikop 
\l  Lault  M.i  "  l.r  *A*  sHitU'i  r.i  rv  Icticn  t^As  WsrsiDC-" 

I   r«r*o&^  >kctri.ri  Y%  >.r  Ji.ftAb  lUrni.^loa,  vol.  L 
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tion,  and  thenceforth  his  fortune 
was  assured.  The  Irish  House  of 
Commons  opened  its  portals  to  the 
champion  of  popular  rights,  and 
during  Lord  Eitzwilliam's  short- 
lived administration  of  the  Viceroy- 
altj  of  Ireland  in  1795,  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  nominated  a  King's  Counsel. 
Though  a  consistent  anti- Unionist, 
his  political  exertions  were  no  bar 
to  bis  promotion.  In  1806  he  was 
added  to  the  Common  Pleas  judges, 
then  comprising  Chief  Justice  Lord 
Norburj,  with  Judges  Fox  and 
Johnson.  Shiel,  in  his  '*  Legal  and 
Political  Sketches,"  gives  an  amus- 
ing description  of  Lord  'Norbury 
and  his  yoke- fellows,  and  as  they 
occasionally  went  the  Munster 
Circuit,  I  may  introduce  the  extract 
here.  "  Judge  Fletcher's  charac- 
teristic was  moroseneds*  rather 
than  irritability;  but  he  had  an 
lionest  vehemence  and  impetuosity 
about  him  which,  whenever  his 
sense  of  propriety  was  violated,  he 
could  not  restrain.  When  Lord 
Norbury  was  giving  judgment  (if 
the  ollapodrida  which  he  served  up 
for  the  general  entertainment  can 
be  so  called),  the  spectacle  derived 
from  the  aspect  of  his  brother 
judges  furnished  a  vast  accession  of 
amusement.  Judge  Fletcher,  in- 
dignant at  all  the  absurdity  which 
was  thrown  up  by  Lord  Norbury, 
and  which  bespattered  the  Bench, 
began  expressing  his  disgust  by  the 
character  of  bilious  severity  which 
spread  over  iiis  countenance,  of 
which  the  main  characteristic  was 
a .  fierce  sourness  and  a  scornful 
discontent.  Judge  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
his  anger,  and  placing  his  elbows 
on  the  bench,  and  thrusting  his 
clenched  hands  upon  his  mouth, tried 
to  stifle  the  indignatiou  with  which, 
however,  it  was  obvious  he  was 
swelling.     After  a  while  a  growl 


was  heard  from  Judge  Fletcher, 
while  Judge  Johnson  responded 
with  a  groan.  But  undeterred  by 
any  such  gentle  admonition,  their 
incomparable  brother,  vdth  despe- 
rate intrepidity,  held  on  his  way. 
Judge  Fletcher  had  a  habit,  when 
excessively  displeased,  of  rocking 
himself  iu  his  seat;  and  as  he  was 
of  considerable  bulk,  hi.s  swinging, 
which  was  known  to  be  an  intima* 
tion  of  his  augmenting  anger,  was 
familiar  to  the  Bar.  As  Lord  Nor- 
bury advanced,  the  oscillations, 
accompanied  with  a  deeper  growl- 
ing, described  the  greater  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  shook  the  whole 
bench ;  while  Judge  Johnson,  with 
his  shaggy  brows  bent  and  con- 
tracted over  bis  face,  and  with  his 
eyes  flashing  with  passion,  used, 
with  an  occasional  exclamation  of 
mingled  indignation  and  disgust,  to 
turn  himself  violently  round.  Still 
on  Lord  Norbury  went,  until,  at 
length,  Judge  Fletcher,  iu  his  pen- 
dulous vibrations,  came  with  him 
into  actual  collision  on  one  side, 
and  Judge  Johnson,  by  his  averted 
shrug,  hit  him  upon  the  shoulder 
on  the  other,  when,  awakened  by 
the  simultaneous  shock,  his  lord- 
ship gave  a  start,  and  looking  round 
the  Bar,  who  were  roaring  with 
laughter  at  the  whole  proceedings, 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  iu  a  succes- 
sion of  puffs.*' 

Both  Baron  Smith  and  Judge 
Fletcher  were  well  acouainted  with 
the  sad  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period  (1807),  and  frequently,  in 
addressing  the  jurors,  especially 
grand  jurors,  sought  to  impress 
upon  them  the  ^reat  powers  for 
doing  good  which  resident  landlords 
possess.  These  j  udges  were  uncom- 
monly severe  upon  all  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  position  of  grand 
jurors,  were  parties  to  what  was 
then  known  as  graixd  jury  jobs,  and 
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Milter  Dwjer  told  me  the  Judge  had  a  conntry-hooM  called  Montrose,  which  the  wite 
d  DabUn,  in  allnnon  to  hie  temper,  always  called  Horoic". 
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woo  bc'tiJo  nnv  inas'iMtrntt*  or  Ian  J- 
lord  who  cain<*  withiti  tin*  laiili  of 
oillit  r  jiuij:o.  afliT  M'l'kini;  to  wronj; 
or  fip|>ro!iH  iiJH  infiTJ-  r  !  No  rank,  no 
atatiim  f»hr1tt'rp()  tlit*  ofli'iichT  from 
cuniifiiinatinti  nnd  ]Miiiif))nifnl. 

TUv  count it'H  forniin:;  tlit*  Miin- 
»ler  CirtMiit  vuti'  iti  n  vt-ry  iiiiiturbiMl 
ptat'  in  till'  vi-ar  l-"*^,  whii»li  i*au:«c(l 
thf  Iri.*>li  (lovfmriirnt  niutOi  anxirty. 
Nir  Artlnir  AVrllrnlry  (aftcrwanU 
Diiki-  of  Wc'llin^tun  I  wa.-*  tlu-n  at 
I'nrk.  orcani/ini;  ;i  forco  for  tlH» 
IVn insula,  lit*  mliirrsiii'i]  a  U-ttor 
to  tl:i'  i*i*'i)fiian«iiu^  niVicer  at  Linii-- 
rii'k,  m»  fjil*  t»f  cxocUrnl  prat'tiral 
MJi;L;f*iti()!i«,  and  dii^plrixin;;  »iii*h 
uoiiiliTfiil  Ki^acity  and  kni>wl<*dsi' 
«if  X\iv  Mun^tiT  i'irriiit.  and  tliusr 
be^t  qinlifuMl  to  \:\\v  :iii\irr  on 
en:(T::(Mu'irH,  tlat  I  tiiiiik  it  nii-ritH 
»  |«l:in*  i:i  omt  hii^tory.  It  in 
dirirlvd  t(»  "  HriL'aditT-Ciri.tTal  Lev 
at  I.iiiitrirk.** 

*•  f.-rk,  7lli  July.  1*^U**. 

•'  My  dr.ir  Sir. 

"  AivcriisiiL:  in  llit-  i:if  in*  wliirh 
y»«u  I  x|irf-jird  in  ti.*-  ci'i.\i»r8«alion 
I  had  \\ith  \<Mi  at  L'>rd  Ilarrin:;- 
ti-li'?.  !  iiTMO  rd  ti»  i:\\v  \ou  liiv 
i>piiii -n  t'M  \\.v  ii.ituri'  an  I  t-iriMitii- 
ht:iiii-i!t  cif  till*  rnniinnnd  wl.ii-h  von 
:irc'  !l^lM.t  t.»  i'Xi-n';>r  in  \\u-  «')iiiilv 
<'f  I.!:i,iT;tk.  In  t!i«'  !'ir>t  |  liii'i .  I 
nii*!  |M.i:.i  ii'.it  111  \4»u  tit:it  liu' 
Mt'.jtiiin  *'l*  :i  i;iv  I  ml  ifTu-rr  r.i'ii- 
n.:i!. «:>[.:;  i:i  :i  ti:-tr.>-l  in  Iri!.i:.d 
I*  \«-v  iii.f  i  if  t''  ■•  iint'iri'  if  :i 
clij  t.'\  .;j.  xi-riji  r  it  :i  fi  uiily  «r  .1 
|rii4.in*'-.  Ml-  lur.  ::.i!i  i.«ti  *-;i:  i!v 
I  i.:ir^i  li  \\i;!i  liir  |  r» -rrv  il:  «n  if 
t!.i*  : '  .i«*«"  if  I'.r  d:-tr  rl  j!;»''i-l 
nH'i'T  in  r -ii-m.-itu!  .  a!.i:  t'.f  (Jti. 
\i  r;  :.  •■■  t  im.-!  i  :  :!■!■  ::;  i.i«  r*  • 
I  ■  rt-  ani  I  I  ::.;..:.-  :■  r  t"  f  .-i-!ii|it!>>n 

1:  I  :i'  \  l:'.T-.*r.  ■*  ri  !:i!;"  i:  !»-'.i'v 
t  '  t  »'  i.iii  ;t  ..»  ;:i.«!r.it  'ii  i-f  t:,t» 
I    Mitrv  K:-  :.i       ti.i«i*      c:r«'!ini- 

.-t  :.  ■  -.  .:  !■•  I  \'M  U"  t^.al  It  :» 
t    •■    i!-.!v    ul'  i\r:v    L'«  !.»r;il    1  l!li*i  r 

t"  I.  ini  (::!:«•  !  :f  i|  .ai.t' d  \k\\i 
t.  •  .■■■.!  I  r  ■.*:n»l.iiiti  b  t-l  l.i"  iii«- 
ir.^:    .i!.d  •'. ;:    l:  •  Lf..»:aclrrs  of  tin- 


diflt*ri*nt  indi\idunU  n's*iding  witliiti 
it,  in  order  that  he  niav  divide  f.ir 
hi  mm*  If  airrordini;  to  the  bent  of 
his  judpncnt  and  information,  and 
that  hf  mav  not  bo  mivlod  bv 
othcm.  Thirt  dutv  will  be  tho 
nion*  obvious  by  u  conititloration  of 
ctTtain  circunistancoii  which  e\i»t 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  d i!»t urban ot** 
exist  oidy  in  n  ninall  degree,  and 
probably  only  partiailv,  and  that 
tho  civil  po.KT  is  fulfy  adequate 
to  ;»«'t  the  bett«»r  «»f  the:n.  At  the 
aanu*  time,  the  desin*  to  let  a  build- 
ing to  <iiivernnirnt  for  a  barrack— 
the  anxiety  to  have  troops  in  the 
county.  eitiitT  on  acei>unt  of  the 
inereaned  enn^uniptinn  of  the  lieet^s- 
Mirii-M  i>f  liS',  «ir  beoaui^e  of  the 
iiicn-a^rd  >ecuritv  wiiieh  thev  i%i»ul(i 
^ive  t4i  tlio  particular  part  of  the 
count  ri  atui  caiiM?  a  general  riHe 
in  the  value  and  rent  4>f  land 
which  probably  at  that  moment 
uiii;ht  bt'  iiut  of  lca«e  ;  or  in  S4>nie 
i:;iita!ii-c!«  the  dci^ire  to  Imve  the 
yconicn  called  out  on  permanent 
duty  iicca^iiiti!!  a  rcprci^entatiou 
that  the  d:«tur!tanocs  are  much 
ni'iri*  MTi>iu«  than  the  facts  would 
warrant.  Up^n  thoM*  occasions 
Idler  aft-*r  li  ttcr  is  written  to  the 
ciMiiniaiidinv;  titlkvr  and  to  th<^ 
(i  Mriini  nt  :  the  Mimo  fact  \* 
p  pi  .iti  d  ihn  n^h  many  difleront 
ch.inr.i  1-  .  and  the  re!«ult  of  an  in- 
tjuirx  !••  L:'»''rally,  tl:u'.  the  outri::e 
cmiip]  i:!it-d  I'f  i-^  h.  rin  i!ii*an»  of  the 
naiiin  i>r  i>f  lln*  ixtmt  uhicli  ha^ 
Ih-i  :;  htat«-<i.  T:ic  «'h\iou9  rcmedv 
Inr  t'.i<  evil,  and  that  which  i^ 
^'i-fii  riiiy  re^nrlfd  to,  i.«  to  call  for 
)n:'i>r!iial[-  II  nn  fatli  of  the  tra!i'»- 
ai'tioTK  mhich  an*  complaint  d  of. 
Hut  ttii^  n-nu*dy  i^  not  ecriain.  ftr 
it  fri  ijiicntly  happens  that  the  i:i* 
foriiiati'iUH  i>n  uaili  are  equally  falsie 
wiili  thr  urii;  i.al  reprt>iH*ntation. 
Tiic  i;rnt'r:il  <'i1ii-i*r  then  has  nn  re- 
nie'iy.f'xet'piini;  by  hiaacquaintamv 
an  i  cunmiunicatinn  with  the  magis- 
trates and  grntletuen  uf  the  cuuuty. 
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to  acquirea  knowledge  of  characters, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  which  occur.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  people 
who  commit  outrages  and  disturb- 
ances have  reason  to  complain ;  but 
in  my  opinion  that  is  not  a  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  a  general 
officer.  He  must  aid  in  the  preser- 
Tation  of  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  in  support  of  the  law  ;  and  he 
who  breaks  the  law  must  be  con- 
sidered  in  the  wrong,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
vocation ho  may  have  received. 

•*  In  respect  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  in  which  you  are  posted, 
I  recommend  you  to  attend  particu- 
larly to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
O'Grady ;  you  will  find  him  well 
informed  of  the  transactions  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  and  well  ac- 
auainted  with  the  characters,  and 
disposed  to  assist  your  judgment. 
I  also  recommend  to  your  attention 
Mr.  Dickson,  the  late  High  Sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  Colonel  Vereker, 
the  member  for  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick. There  may  be,  and  certainly 
are,  other  gentlemen  in  the  county 
of  Limerick  on  whose  information 
you  may  depend.     But  I  have  re- 

? nested  Mr.  Traill,  through  whom 
send  this  letter,  to  apprise  you 
confidentially  of  the  names  of  those 
whom  you  ought  to  consult. 

"  Believe  me,  Ac, 

"Aethur  Wkllesley."  • 

A  considerable  amount  of  litiga- 
tion on  the  Munster  Circuit  has 
arisen  from  the  salmon  weirs  on  the 
Shannon.  These  cases  were  usually 
tried  in  Cork.  William  Eyves,  Esq., 
of  New  Garden,  near  Castle  Con- 
nelly brought  an  action  against 
Thomas  and  John  Burke,  who 
monopolised  the  Sax  weir,  which 
"was  tried  at  the  Cork  Assizes  in 
August,  1809, .  and  the  plaintiff 
obtained  a  verdict  for  £200  oamages 


and  costs.  A  like  case  was  entered 
in  the  list  of  records  for  the  Sum- 
mer Assizes  of  1810,  but  the  de- 
fendants compromised.  On  the 
21st  August,  1810,  three  large 
gaps,  the  centre  fourteen  feet 
wide,  were  made  in  the  sal- 
mon weir  on  the  Shannon,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  and  huge 
stones  placed  to  stop  the  fish,  were 
removed.  The  price  of  salmon  does 
not  appear  now  to  be  much  less  in 
Limerick  than  in  London.  In  the 
early  months  Ss. and  28. 6d.  per  lb.; 
at  no  time  below  Is.  8d.  There  are 
vast  quantities  exported,  which 
yield  a  large  return  to  the  fishery 
owners. 

There  had  been  for  years  a 
struggle  between  the  Independents 
and  the  Corporation  of  Limerick, 
who  denied  their  civic  rights  to  the 
franchise.  The  Independents  ap- 
plied to  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  granted  them  a  man- 
damus, and  the  suit  was  expected 
to  be  tried  before  Judge  Day  at 
Ennis,  in  August,  1813.  It  was 
postponed  until  the  following  year, 
when,  at  the  Lent  Assizes  on  the 
11th  March,  1814,  it  was  tried 
before  Baron  Sir  William  Cusack 
Smith.  The  Independents  obtained 
a  verdict,  securing  to  them  their 
chartered  rights  to  the  franchise,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  by  birth,  by 
servitude,  and  by  marriage. 

The  Corporation  of  Limerick 
appear  to  have  been  much  engaged 
iu  litigation.  I  find  on  20th  June, 
1815,  the  following  items  were 
submitted  by  the  Chamberlain  : — 

£    8.    d. 
Ordered— No.  1.    The 

Prosecutors      taxed 

costs  in  the  cause, 

The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  John 

Tuthill,Esq.,  against 

the    Corporation   of 

Limerick,  per  Boyse 


•  Leaehan's  *' History  of  Limerick,"  pp.  123-4. 
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and  Mr.  BarriDgton** 

Bill  840  10    1 

Ordered— No.  2.    The 

Prosecutors      taxed 

costs  in   the  cauno. 

The    Kin{;    at    the 

provecutiou  of  James 

HuUivan  af;aiD«t  the 

Corporation  of  Lime- 
rick, per  same  At- 

tomev's  Bill  •..     521  10    4 

Ordered— No.  8.    The 

prosecutors      taxed 

costs    in  the  cause. 

The    King    at    the 

prosecution  of  Lord 

Olentwortb,  and  the 

Major,  SherifiV,  and 

Citixensof  Limerick, 

per  same  Attorney's 

Bill  ...        '...     !^1     0    7 

Ko.  4.  Postage  paid  on 

the  foregoing  costs, 

rect*ived  in  a  packet 

from   Mr.  lUrring- 

ton  •  17    9 

There  has  been  a  rant  amount  of 
litigation  on  the  Munster  Circuit 
respecting  the  tolls  and  customs 
of  Limerick.  An  action  against 
the  Corporation,  to  test  their  right 
to  collect  tolls,  wss  tried  in  Cork  in 
1S2'I.  The  ca»te  was  one  of  great 
importanct*,  for  it  inrolred  the 
rignt  to  the  chief  part  of  the 
borough  fund,  out  of  which  the 
public  markets  were  supported — 
public  charities  sustained  by  con- 
tributions, matching,  lighting,  lo- 
ctl  courts,  and  the  imiirorements 
Dtceasarj  for  the  requirements  of 
the  citv,  all  were  at  stake.  The 
case  was  well  fought,  and  resultetl 
in  a  verdict  in  farour  of  the  Cor- 
poratiou.f  Aeain,  in  1*^17,  the  right 
to  tolls  ma^  questioned.  The  plain- 
tiff was  Mr.  JiMCph  Robitisou,  a 
merehant.  who  nsisted  the  de* 
nuuids  of  the  tenant  of  the  Corpora- 


tion for  tolla  and  costoma  on  water 
carriage* 

The  cause  of  action  waa  the 
seizure  of  a  portion  of  a  cargo  of 
Indian  com,  imported  into  Lime* 
rick  frem  Kilnish  bj  a  trading 
vessel,  and  the  payment  of  the  tolls 
demanded  waa  refused.  Tbia,  of 
course,  raised  the  question.  The 
Corporation  defended  their  righta» 
and  relied  upon  these  customs  being 

faid  from  time  immemorial,  as  io 
liverpool,  Glasgow,  Cork,  Bristol, 
and  other  ports.  Thia  aetion  also 
resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the  Lime* 
rick  Corporation.  But  the  next 
attack  was  not  ao  aueceaafuUj 
repelled. 

In  1S50  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Kailwaj  Companj  dt»* 
puted  the  right  of  the  Corporation 
to  lerv  these  tolls,  and  the  railway 
company  obtained  a  Terdiet  in 
their  favour,  which  cauaed  a  aerioua 
losa  to  the  Corporation  of  Lime- 
rick.J 

During  the  progresa  of  thia  liti- 
gation many  trials  took  place,  in  the 
progress  of  m  hich  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Iriah  Bar»  aa  Mr. 
Brewster,  T.  B.  C.  Smitht  Black- 
bunie,  ^c,  were  brought  aa  apeeial 
couii5el. 

At  the  Summer  Assises  of  Cork 
in  IHII  Maurice  Noonan  waa  in- 
dicted, for  that  he  feloniooaly  and 
burglariously  did  break  and  enter 
with  intent  to  ateal  from  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Highfort  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  one  John  Par- 
cell  in  the  said  dwelling-houae, 
then  and  being,  and  that  the  aaid 
Maurice  Noonan  then  and  there»  in 
the  said  dwelliog-hoase,  in  and 
upon  the  said  John  Pureell,  in  the 
said  dwelling-house,  feloniooalj  did 
make  an  aaaault  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder  John  Purcellt  against^ 


•  Umclwit  "  Uirtory  of  Uaien-k,"  ^  437. 
I  I'M 
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The  ca9e  wns  one  of  cont^iderable 
interest,  and  attracted  much  public 
attention,  and  when  the  following 
facts  were  elicited  on  the  trial,  we 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  this. 

Highfort,  the  house  in  which  the 
burglary  was  committed,  lies  iu  a 
secluded  place  between  Charleville 
and    Kanturk,   in    the    county  of 
Cork.    This  was  the  dwelling   of 
John   Purcell,   Esq.,  a  gentleman 
past  the  middle  life,  in  the  year 
1811.     He  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
peculiar  habits.    Though  much  em- 
ployed as  a  land  agent  and  receiver 
of  rents    orer    extensive    landed 
estates   in   his  neighbourhood,    he 
attended  fairs  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  where  he  was  seen  to 
meet  the  tenants,  and   take   from 
them  tfieir  various   rents  without 
ever  making  any  entry  as  to  the 
parties  who  paid  him.     iEe  gave  the 
tenants  memorandums  of  the  sum 
paid,  which  he  placed  in  a  bag,  and 
never    gave     a    stamped   receipt, 
though  he  charged  for  the  stamps 
when  accounting  with  his  principal. 
He  acted  as  agent  for  the  Earl  of 
Egmont,  and  for  landed  proprietors, 
and  others,  and  was  always  most 
accurate    in    accounting    for    the 
rents.     His  family  consisted  of  him- 
self, his  daughter-in-law,  and   her 
little  child.     His   domestics    were 
two    maids    and    a     servant-man. 
Though  his  house  was  in  a  lonely 
spot  in  the  country,  he  had  no  fears 
of  any  one  seeking  to  injure  him, 
and  considered  himself  highly  popu- 
lar and  perfectly  safe.      He  was 
•oon  undeceived  in  this  respect. 

He  bad  a  fatiguing  day  collecting 
rents  on  the  11th  March,  1811,  and 
it  was  long  past  dinner  and  tea- 
time,  as  he  rode  home,  hungry  and 
tired.  Some  cold  meat  and  bread 
formed  his  solitary  supper,  which 
was  served  in  his  bedroom,  and  be 
told  the  servant-man  not  to  sit  up, 
as  he  need  not  remove  the  tray  tul 
next  morning. 

Mr.  PurceU's  bedroom  was  ad- 


joining the  pailour,  on  the  ground 
Door.  A  door  coinmuuicaled  be- 
tween the  rooms,  but  this  had  been 
nailed  up,  and  some  uf  the  parlour 
furniture,  chairs  and  table,  placed 
against  it.  There  was  access  to  the 
bedroom  from  a  passage,  which  wsa 
preferred  to  going  through  tlie  par- 
lour to  the  bed-chamber.  Having; 
partaken  of  his  supper,  Mr.  Purcell 
undressed  and  retired  to  rest. 
About  one  o'clock  he  was  aroused 
by  a  noise,  as  if  some  one  ap- 
proached the  windows  of  the  adjnin- 
^u^  parlour.  He  listened.  The 
windows  of  the  parlour  were  pushed 
iuand  several  meu  climbed  through. 
As  well  as  he  could  judge,  as  each 
man  came  down  with  a  fall  on  the 
carpet,  he  reckoned  that  about  four- 
teen men  had  entered  his  house. 

Mr.  Purcell  resolved  to  ascertain 
whut  they  came  for,  and  to  d<  fend 
his  lious^e.     He  arose,  but  waa  dip- 
heartened   when   he  recollected  all 
his  weapons  were  iu  his  little  office, 
out  ot    his    reach,   and    the   only 
implement  available  was  the  knife 
he  used  at  supper,  which  lay  on  the 
table  beside  him.     He  found  this 
knife  before  any  attempt  to  enter 
his  bed-chamber  was  made.     When 
thus    armed    he    heard    the    table 
placed  before  the  nailed  door  dragged 
away,   and   the  long  disused  door 
was   pulled    open.      Through    the 
space  the  round,  full,  silvery  moon 
looked  brightly  in  from  the  open 
parlour   windows,   and  while    Mr. 
Purcell  stood,  shrouded  in  darkneds, 
he  saw  a  number  of  men,  many  of 
them  bearing  firearms,  with  black- 
ened  faces,  as  if  for  concealment, 
crowding  the  room.     Purcell,  knife 
in  hand    stood  motionles^i,  by  the 
side  of  the  open  door,  until  one  of 
the  burglars  entered  his  bedroom. 
Swift  and  true,  the  blade  of  the 
knife  was  plunged  into  the  intru- 
der's body,  and  the  robber  reeled 
back  amidst  his  comrades,  swearing 
''he  was  killed."      Another  took 
bis  pUice,  to  receive  a  like  stab,  and 
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he,  too,  fell  back,  crying  out  **  be 
was  done  for.*'  Then  tome  one  wbo 
•eemed  to  act  with  authority,  called 
out  **  Fire.**  and  the  loud  report  of 
a  abort  gun,  or  blunderbuaa,  wan  the 
reply.  Luckily  it  did  uo  more 
harm  than  lodging  a  brace  of  balb 
and  a  number  of  tlugii  in  the  oppo- 
■ite  wall,  while,  almost  ere  the 
amoko  cleared  away,  the  intrepid 
Mr.  Purcell  struck  the  marksman 
with  his  knife,  and  sent  him  also 
wounded  to  his  companions.  A 
rush  was  then  made,  which  Mr. 
Purcell  had  not  counted  on.  He 
was  rt*solved,  howerer,  not  to  flinch, 
and  struck  a  fourth  robber,  when 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
found  himself  tiRhtly  grappled. 
The  floor,  rendered  slip|>ery  by  the 
blood  so  i*«  (piously  shed,  made  foot* 
ing  in^'oure,  so,  in  the  f»truggle 
Mr.  Puroell  and  his  adrersarr 
both  fell.  Still  thrusting  with  his 
knife,  the  owner  found  it  did 
not  act  a«t  efl'eotuallv  as  formerlv, 
and,  on  passing  his  finger  along 
the  blade,  was  diamaretl  to  find 
it  wan  bent  near  the  point.  As  he 
lay  Htnitriiling  with  his  foe  he  tried 
hani  t«»  htraighteu  the  blade,  and 
soon  the  hold  of  his  assailant  grew 
relaietl  :  he  lav  dt*ad.  This  man 
carrird  ii  sw.trd.  which  Mr.  Piireell 
gladly  MM/ed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
now  uM*It-»s  knife.  The  gnnc.  find- 
ing ho  ntany  of  their  |<arty  killrd  or 
Wounded,  began  to  Itear  awsy  the 
bixlies  on  chain*,  through  the  par- 
lour wind(»ws;  the  dsrknejis  in 
ihe  bedriH>m  prvvi-ntrd  their  sett- 
ing they  wen*  cdily  op()osed  by 
one  m.in.  ^Vhen  all  were  gone 
Mr.  Purcell  armM-d  hiii  senraut- 
man,  who  lav  in  his  bed,  and 
nevrr  came  to  a»»i«t  his  master 
in  this  t»rrib!e  conflict.  The  man 
was  loudly  reproachrii  t'lr  his  das- 
tardlv  conduct.  The  d-iushter-in- 
law  and  child  were  plaivd  in  safety 
for  the  remaixidiT  of  the  night,  but 
the  attack  wai  Uft  n*n«*«ed. 

Kelt  morning  IIit;htort  could  not 


be  accounted  lonely.  The  newa 
of  the  attack  and  gallant  defence 
apread  far  and  wide,  and  meo  of  all 
ranka,  creeds,  and  dasaee  came  to 
ofler  their  ezpreasions  of  abhorrenco 
at  the  attack,  and  of  admiration  at 
Ihe  courage,  braverr,  and  akill  with 
which  Mr.  Purcell  had  acte<l.  In- 
atant  aearch  was  made  for  the 
perpetrators.  Mr.  Purcell  was  sure 
he  recogniacd  one  named  Maurice 
Noonan,  who  lived  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. He  went  himself  to  Noonan'a 
house;  beneath  Noonan'a  bed  was 
the  gun  fired  the  night  before.  Mr. 
Purcell  identified  it,  a  abort  gun 
with  the  butt  broken  off*,  and  the 
barrel  aecurvd  bv  a  cord.  This,  of 
course,  caused  Noonan's  arreat,  and 
he  admitted,  *«  Mr.  Purcell  had  like 
to  do  for  him."  It  transpired  the 
party  consisted  of  nine  men^  all 
armed.  Two  were  killed  in  the 
affrav,  and  three  aeverelr  wounded. 
8ome  became  |)anic^struck  durioff 
the  conflict  and  fled,  aa  they  believed 
a  atrong  force  defended  the  boaae. 

Noonan  uas  tried  at  the  Cork 
aasiaes,  fountl  guilty,  and  hanged 
on  the  0th  September  at  Oallova 
Oreen,  Cork.  He  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  but  declared  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  attack, 
he  had  no  idea  of  taking  nart  in  it, 
but  being  sent  for  by  a&oUierof  the 
gang  he  joined  them  in  it.  Ue  ncrer 
was  engaged  in  any  other  attack. 

When  the  IrishGoveninent  waa 
apprised  of  the  gallantry  of  Mr. 
Purcell,  of  Highforty  from  a  laudable 
desire  to  manifest  a  8en«e  of  bia 
courage,  be  »  at  oflered  and  accepted 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  called  in  tlie  country  *'The 
blood-red  knight,'*  by  aooie  **The 
knight  of  the  knife." 

A  daring  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted in  his  vicinity,  and  ha  look 
an  energetic  share  in  bringing  the 
murderer  to  justice.  The  node  he 
adopted  to  identify  the  guilty 
|>erson  wa«  creditable  to  hia  acute- 
ueas.    Going  to  the  houaa  of  Ihe 
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«atpecled  criminal,  Sir  John  Pureell 
ariced  *^  if  he  could  see  him." 

"Oh,  no;  he'«  very  sick,"  was 
the  reply. 

^I  must  see  him,*'  insisted  Sir 
John. 

He  was  then  introduced  into  the 
cabin,  and  in  bed  was  the  man, 
^  taken,"  he  alleged,  "  with  a  bad 
colic." 

"Let  me  see  your  shoes."  was 
Sir  John's  next  request. 

"  Och  an'  troth,  they're  gone  to 
be  mended,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  are  these  under  the  bed  ?  " 
twked  the  inquisitiTe  knight,  seizing 
a  pair  of  soiled  brogues,  the  shoes 
he  wanted. 

Bearing  away  the  shoes,  hie  left 
the  sick  man  well  watched  by  a 
<couple  of  policemen,  while  he  re- 
paired to  toe  scene  of  the  murder. 
It  was  winter,  and  congealed  snow 
covered  the  ground.  Sir  John 
found  many  foot-prints,  but  enough 
to  connect  the  sick  man  with  the 
deed  of  blood,  a  nail  was  deficient 
in  the  heel  of  one  of  the  shoes,  and 
the  tracks  in  the  congealed  snow 
flhowed  a  like  want.  This  led  to 
further  evidence,  iintil  the  guilt  of 
the  pretended  invalid  was  satisfac- 
torily established  to  the  jury  who 
convicted,  and  the  judge  who  pro- 
nounced upon  him  sentence  of 
death. 

Most  probably  these  deeds  made 
Sir  John  Pureell  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  the  peasantry.  While  at  a 
country  fair  he  received  intimation 
^Hhat  his  life  was  in  danger,  and 
he  had  better  get  home  with  all 
speed."  Satisfi^  of  the  hand-Jules 
of  this  intelligence,  he  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  soon  a  hot  pursuit 
told  him  the  warning  was  not  made 
too  soon.  Being  well  mounted,  he 
escaped  to  a  farm-house,  where  he 
eought  and  found  shelter. 

On  another  occasion,  when  riding 
with  a  eentleman  named  Seward, 
near  Mulow,  both  were  hemmed 
in  by  a  large  party   of  Rockites. 


These  men  bade  Mr.  Seward  ''not 
be  in  dread,  for  'twas  Sir  John  they 
wanted."  They  fbrced  him  to  alight 
from  the  horse  he  rode,  and  while 
considering  what  they  could  do  to 
him,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  to  his 
friend  Seward,  "Tour  horse  is 
better  than  mine;  lend  me  yours, 
and  I'll  make  a  rush  for  it." 

"  Do,  in  God's  name ! "  said  Mr. 
Seward,  jumping  from  the  saddle. 

He  was  no  sooner  out  of  it  than 
Sir  John  was  in,  and,  despite  his 
fourscore  years,  leaped  the  next 
fence  like  a  centaur.  The  Bookites 
ran  here  and  there,  but  he  was  soon 
lost  to  them,  and  they  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  Mr.  Seward  in 
making  him  ride  to  his  house,  tam 
culottes  sitting  on  a  furze  bush  tied 
on  the  saddle. 

CHAPTEE  Xin. 

At  the  Summer  Assizes  of  1816  the 
case  of  Bruce  v.  Ghady,  for  libel, 
was  tried  in  Limerick,  before  Mr. 
Serjeant  Johnson.  Never  in  the 
legal  annals  of  any  country  was  a 
more  powerful  satire  penned  than 
the  poem  for  which  this  action 
was  Drought.  The  plaintiff,  Oeorge 
Evans  Bruce,  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  political  influence.  He 
amassed  a  very  large  fortune,  and 
settled  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
He  purehased  in  1789  the  estate  of 
Hermitage,  containing  about  200 
acres,  from  Mr.  Waller,  of  Castle- 
town, for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  laid  out  at  least  ten 
thousand  more  in  building  a  fino 
house,  planting,  and  improving  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place.  He 
was  of  considerable  use  to  Lord 
Glare  as  a  political  ally,  and  his  lord- 
ship, when  Chancellor,  appointed 
him  to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  counW  of  Limerick ;  but,  it 
is  said,  Mr.  Bruce  was  then  so  un- 
popular the  other  magistrates  would 
not  act  with  him.  Bruce,  however, 
seems  to  have  conquered  this  preju- 
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dice,  and  in  the  Tear  ISOO  terfed 
the    diftiDguiibed   oiRce  of   Hif(h 
Sberiff  of    the  couaty.    He  dU- 
poted  of  his  beeutiful  leet,  Uermi- 
tege,  in  1802,  to  Ix>rd  Mamj  for 
the  tum  of  £20,000.    Mr.  Bruce 
founded   the   Limerick  Club,  and 
became  a  banker  in  Limerick.    His 
bank  was  No.  (S,  Rutland-street,  the 
pff  sent  auction  mart.   It  was  stated 
— perhaps  untmly — that  the  mone^ 
with  which  Mr.  Bruce  carried  on  his 
dealings  as  a  banker  in  Limerick 
had  been  gained    bj  gambling  in 
London  and  Paris, and  amount^  to 
£00,000.     It  was  also  related  that, 
while  playing  quimse  with  the  cele* 
brated  statesman  Foi,  the    latter, 
suspecting  foul  play,  snatching  a 
fcirk  from  the  supper  table  in  the 
gambling  saloon,  drove  it  with  all 
hit  force  into  the  hand  of  hia  sus- 
pected companion,  exclaiming,  *'  For 
fire  thousand  guineaa  the  €re  of 
clubs  ia  under  that  hand ! "     On 
investigation  this  statement  proved 
true;  but  the  truth  of  the  whole 
atory   is  rendered    apocryphal   br 
there  being  no  sign  of  any  such 
wound  on    the   alleged  blacklii^'s 
band.     It  was,  however,  stated  Fos 
did  not  think  all  was  fair  play  with 
the  Limerick  banker. 

The  defendant,  Thomas  Grady, 
Esq.,  of  Belmont,  was,  aa  we  have 
already  seen,  a  barriater,  a  member 
of  the  Munster  Circuit,  an  assistant 
barrister,  and  possessed  of  a  landed 
estate,  with  a  suitable  mansion 
called  Belmont  That  he  was  a 
gentleman  holding  C4>n»iderable  sta* 
tion  in  the  county  of  Limerick  may 
be  inferred  from  hia  having  filled 
the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  that 
important  county  in  the  year  l>^Co. 
He  waa— unfortunately  for  himself, 
but  still  more  si>  for  those  he  re- 
garded as  enemiee— possessed  of 
the  cmeoitkea  $tr%hemdi^  and  as  the 
literature  of  those  times  was  not 
aa  moral  as  our  own,  his  poems 
abound  with  indecent  passages. 
He  wrote  the  **  Flesh- Brush '*  for 


Lady  Clare ;  the  *"  West  Briton,** 
to  support  the  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
he  likewise  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
measure  at  the  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Bar  already  mention^.  A  poem 
entitled  *"  Peace"  was  written  by 
him ;  another  called  *'  Sir  Phelim 
CShaughnessy."  *' The  Barrister  *' 
and  "The  Twopenny  Post  Boy- 
are  ascribed  to  him ;'  but  the  poem 
which  caused  the  greatest  noise, 
and  gave  the  suthor  most  trouble 
and  cost,  was  his  satire  called  **  The 
Nosegay.*'  He  moved  in  the  best 
society  in  Limerick,  and  was  said  to 
be  a  tuft-hunter.  He  told  the  foW 
lowing  story  of  Dr.  Bemsrd,  Bishop 
of  Limerick  in  1700:— **  I  will 
never  forget  the  impression  this 
aecomplisbed  bishop  made  upon  ne 
the  first  time  I  ever  sat  in  his  eom> 

5 any.  It  was  at  Lord  Oort*s.  After 
inner    the    conversation    took    m 
stupid  tum  upon  our  tazea»  and 
particulariy  upon  the  window^tas, 
then   lately  laid  on  this  oountrr; 
and  I   threw  in  some  stupid  oo- 
aervatioos  reprobating  the  tai,  and 
lamenting  the  miserable  fine  of  £j^ 
9^jtta  I  had  to  pay  for  my  bouse  in 
Dublin.    *  Sir,*  says  he,  *  you  liave 
DO  taxes ;  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  taxes 
in  this  countnr.    Sir,  I  had  a  house 
once  in  London  that  lay  in  an  angle 
of  two  great  streets.    By  eonse- 
quence  it  had  two  fronts,  eaeb  very 
extensive,  and  with  more  than  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  windows  to 
each  fiont ;  and,  sir,  I  bad  to  pay 
for  the  window*tax  of  that  bouse  (1 
think  he  said)  £80.'    This  struck 
me   with    bowor^-jw^arianis  rnriH* 
I  had  a  prophetic  anticipation  of 
what  hassinee  happened,  and  in  the 
stste  of  despair  arising  from  the 
coup  J'ail^  I  burst  into  the  vulgar 
and  indecent   ejaculation  of  *Ob» 
blood  and   'ounda.*    I  saw  in  an 
instant  the   lawn  aleevca  niwsent 
themselvea     to      my    oonHNinded 
imsgtnstion.    I  was  sensible  of  the 
vmlfurity  and  groasness  I  had  eom* 
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nittedy  and  I  humbly  asked  his 
pardoD.  He  saw  I  was  degraded 
and  humbled  in  my  own  feeliags, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  which 
4sparkled  when  be  was  going  to  be 
playful,  and  gave  notice  of  the 
coming  flash,  '  Well  you  may  say 
^*  blood  and  *ounds,"  sir.  It  was 
enough  to  make  any  honest  man 
£ay  '*  olood  and  'ounde/'  sir.  I  can 
tell  you,  sir,  it  has  made  a  bishop 
aay  *'  blood  and  'ounds,"  sir.*  The 
whole  table  was  convulsed,  and  I 
was  redeemed  by  the  wit,  the  plea- 
santry, and  good  nature  of  this  ad- 
mirable man.'** 

It  is  believed  some  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  banker  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  Grady  with  mouey 
caused  the  publication  of  "The 
Nosegay.'*  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
puDgent  and  terrible  invective.  It 
represents  Bruce  brought  to  the 
bar  of  Justice  and  accused  of  a 
catalogue  of  crimes.  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  few  extracts,  as  there 
is  much  not  fit  for  publication.  The 
satire  commences  with  a  description 
of  the  plaintiff  brought  before  the 
court: — 

^  Come— for  tardy  Justice  takes  her, 
seat, 

Convicted  usurer,  convicted  cheat : 

In  every  mischief  aider  or  abettor ; 

^If-vaunted  infidel  and  tampering 
traitor; 

Jn  daring  prime,  in  principles  on- 
backled ; 

Heloctant  subject,  voluntary  cuckold. 

See  round  the  court  of  youths  de- 
bauched a  group 

"Who  supped  thy  poison  while  they 
supped  thv  soup. 

Who  haunt  thy  dinners,  emulous  to 
share 

Thy  half-digested  extracts  from  Vol- 
taire, 

liVhoee  finer  taste  thy  sense  could  never 
hit, 

Which  caught  th*  impiety,  but  not  the 
wit ; — 


Dinners,  where  mischiefs  never  at  a 

standi 
Atheist  and  sharper  joining  hand  in 

hand. 
Blest  firm   combining  to  engulf  the 

whole. 
To  sink  the  property  and  damn  the 

soul." 

Having  charged  the  plaintiff  with 
every  species  of  usury,  the  de- 
fendant says : — 

**  See  on  one  side  some  vision-ruined 

boys. 
Whose  lands  you  mortgaged  to  sustain 

their  joys, 
Who  pay  for  nights  in  these  sad  vigUa 

spent, 
A  mild  retribution  of  cent,  per  cent*' 

The  account  of  the  transaction 
with  Fox  is  thus  introduced : — 

*'  But  see  aloft,  and  near  the  sheriff's 

box. 
The    black-brow'd    spectre    of    poor 

Charles  Fox. 
See,  with  one  hand  his  angry  eyes  he 

rubs, 
And  in  the  other  holds — a  five  of  clubs. 
Some  fools  assert  plurality  of  wives, 
Thy  doctrine  was  plurality  of  fives, 
And  by  this  doctrine,  hetorodox  and 

rank, 
You  built  a  palace  and  you  stocked  a 

baok, 
But  sold  the  palace,  when  no  neigh- 
bour came, 
Marked,  while  you  lived  there,  mansion 

of  ill-fame.*' 


The  satire  then  describes  some 
female  relationship  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
which  showed  the  reason  why  re- 
spectable ladies  declined  to  visit  at 
tins  mansion.  Having  discharged 
all  the  gall  and  venom  of  an  im- 
placable nature  on  the  head  of  his 
victim,  the  satire  concludes, — 

"Yet  in  the  dark  and  dreadful  mid- 
night hour, 
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Oh  Ood !  tliii  cftitiff  owns  thytorenign 

power: 
Itbappcnd  once,  by  tome  nalueliy 

doom, 
I   ]mj   (not   aleptj  in   his   My^rining 

room; 
TwM  then  I  wirnanod   of  his  tool 

thepangM, 
The  stripes  of  conscience,  and  of  guilt 

thf*  fnngs ; 
Seared  by  fleroo  Tisions  from  his  fier'rish 

rest. 
He  saw  ten  thousand  daggers  at  hit 

breast. 
'Murder!    yeviUains!   murder!'    ho 

cxchumad; 
And   of  li&B  many  rictims,  mtmt  ha 

named: 
Now    sceui'd    Uio    jnitol's  muzzle   to 

e?ad*. 
And  parried  now  the  visionary  blade : 
Kow  roart'd  and  bellow'd  hke  one  mad 

or  drunk. 
And  now  in  abject  Hunplication  sunk  : 
Now  the  moKt  heUisJi  imprecation  ut- 
ter d: 
Now,  lialf-suppreased,  the  Litany   ho 

mutter'd. 
And  now,  confounding  blessed  spiritji 

with  eril. 

Invoked  at  once  our  Saviour  and  the 

d«vi). 
Thus  passed  a  night,  which  fear  and 

fury  share, 
A    Slid    niiliMM^    of    blasphemy    and 

prmy  r ; 
And  wliile  his  groans  and  superstitions 

rattle 
I  tliouf^ht  f>f  Rich  A  an  on  the  eve  of 

batUe.' 


The  following  lines  show  a  better 
spirit,  but  warpt*d  by  his  enmity 
ngainst  Mr.  Bruce :— ' 

**Oh!  Heavenly  Father,  merciful  and 

kind. 
Subdue  my  passions,  pvit  me  peace  of 

mind ! 
IVace  with  (pood  men  on  eartli  to  me 

be  piv*n. 
And    kIott    be    to    Thee,  on  hifzh  in 

Heav'n. 
And  if  this  world   one  athrist   shall 

discloie, 
The  sarred  balm  of  mercv  interpose ; 
Place    him    by  night  wLere  he  may 

lisirly  hear 


The  ravings  of  this  wretch's  gnOt  nad 

fear: 
Atheist  no  mora— reform'd  hell  bsod 

the  knee 
To  truth  and  grace,  to  majesty  and 

Thee.' 

Of  course,  no  man  could  rest 
under  the  lash  of  such  a  libel  with- 
out  bringing  an  action  against  the 
author.    There  waa  not  much  diffi* 
culty  in  dieeovering  who  the  author 
of  *^  The  Noeegay  **  was,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  promptly  taken.    A 
declaration  waa  flleo,  issue  joined^ 
and  the  case  appeared  in  the  list  of 
records  for  the  Limerick  Bummer 
Aesiiet  of  I^IG.    A  very  able  Bar^ 
composed   of   the   leader*  of  the 
Munster  Circuit,  appeared  on  both 
sides.    The  counsel  fur  the  plain- 
tiff  were   Mr.   Goold,  afterwarda 
Serjeant  and  Master  in  Chaacery ; 
Mr.     Pennefatber,    aftenrarda    a 
Baron    of    the     Eichequer ;    and 
Mr.  Jackson,  afterwards  a  Judm 
of  the  Common   Pleas.     For  ue 
defendant  were  Mr.  Burton,  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Meade 
Hobson,  &fr.  Furlong,  Mr   Smyth, 
and  Mr.  0*Kegan. 

Tlie  jury  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing highly  respectable  Limerick 
gentlemen : — 

Hun.  George  Erre  Massy,  fore- 
man ;  Edward  Croker,  Stephen 
Edward  Bice,  Tlio  Knisht  of  Qlin, 
De  Courcy  O'Gradv.  TbooMB  Bice, 
Michael  Scanlan,  Edward  TilUers, 
George  Tuthill.  John  Greene, 
Bobert  Cripps,  and  Aleiander 
Bose,  Etqrs. 

The  declaratioui  neeoaHriW  m 
long  one,  set  out  such  parte  of  the 
libel  aa  it  was  proposed  to  profe* 
and  the  damages  were  laid  at 
£20,000. 

Mr.  Goold  sUted  the  caae  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  gave  the  formal  proob 
usual  in  case  of  libeL  The  apeechea 
for  the  defendant  by  OX7onaaU  and 
Burton  were  fery  much  repetitiona 
of  the  alleged  b'beU  and  a  hoal  of 
witneasea  to  a  eonaiderabtt  aitani 
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sustained  the  case  for  the  defenoe. 
Among  these  were  Mr.  Bolton 
Waller,  Thomas  Lloyd,  K.C.,  Mr. 
Webber,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Byves, 
and  Mr.  Yandeleur. 

Mr.  Pennefather  replied  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  then  the  learned  judge 
charged. 

The  jury,  after  some  delay,  found 
for  the  plaintiff.    Damages,  £500. 

These  damages  the  defendant 
would  not  pay.  To  avoid  being  im- 
imprisooed  tor  debt  he  went  to 
Boulogne,  where  he  died. 

About  the  year  1820  smuggling 
was  very  extensively  carried  on  in 
man^  parts  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 
The  jutting  promontories,  the  creeks 
and  bays  along  the  coast  of  Kerry 
and  Cork  favoured  contraband  trade, 
and  the  want  of  an  organized  re- 
venue police  gave  great  scope  to  the 
removing  of  goods  which  paid  no 
duty.  Tobacco  was  a  favourite 
article  for  smuggling,  and  it  is  said 
many  families  along  the  coast  were 
enriched  by  the  sums  amassed 
whicli  the^  embarked  in  this  un- 
lawful business. 

At  length  tbe  Government  re- 
solved to  try  and  check  it,  the 
Custom  House  officials  sent  a  re- 
venue officer  to  Dingle,  with  orders 
to  seize  the  offenders  and  bring 
them  to  trial.  This  officer  was  a 
Mr.  Flood,  who  had,  at  one  time, 
filled  a  subordinate  positiun  in  the 
Crow  Street  theatre  in  Dublin.  He 
possessed  a  great  memory  for  plays, 
was  accustomed  to  repeat  many 
scenes  verbatim  from  the  principal 
dramatists,  and  successfully  mim- 
icked the  most  eminent  actors  of 
the  day. 

However  active  Mr.  Flood  might 
have  been  as  a  revenue  officer  under 
authority,  he  seemed  indisposed  to 
much  exertion  when  left  to  himself. 
He  preferred  the  exhibition  of  his 
histrionic  powers,  and  tbe  good 
fellowship  of  tbe  Dingle  youths,  to 
watching  tbe  rough  sea  waves  or 
the  smuggling  of  cognac  brandy  or 


Havannah  cigars.  He  got  up  pri- 
yate  theatricals  in  Dingle,  and  aoou 
enlisted  a  numerous  corps  drama*' 
tiquc*  Suppers  soon  followed  the 
theatricals,  and  Mr.  Flood  was  very 
ready  to  give  as  well  as  take.  These 
festive  repasts  were  frequent.  Fowl 
were  scarce,  they  were  essential  for 
tbe  suppers,  and  Flood  was  not  over 
particular  how  they  were  procured. 
The  jovial  suppers  despoiled  many  a 
hen-roost  and  poultry-yard,  and 
their  frequency  denoted  the  con- 
viviality of  Mr.  Flood. 

Soon  reports  of  his  doings  reached 
head-quarters,   and  Mr.  Flood  re- 
ceived a  friendly  hint  that,  unless 
he  gave  some  prompt  proof  of  his 
zeal  for  the  revenue,  his  servioea 
would   be   dispensed  with   on  the 
Kerry    coast.      Fortune    favoured 
him.     A  wholesale  smuggler,  named 
Connor,  was  caught  in  a  midnight 
attempt  to    discharge  a  cargo  of 
smuggled  tobacco.      The  ca^o,  a 
valuable  one,  was  seized  by  Flood 
and  bis  men.    They  captured  forty 
horses  each  laden  with  a  huge  bale 
of  tobacco  on  either  side,  and  a 
third  poised  on  the  back  of  each 
horse.     This  was  a  seizure  to  set  up 
Flood.    Tbe  informations  privately 
made  against  him  were  attributed 
to  malice,  and    be  was  rewarded 
liberally.     Connor  was  lodged  in 
gaol,  and  was  to  be  tried  at  the 
Tralee  assizes.      Tbe  offence  was 
expected  to   be  fully  proved,  and 
that  Connor  would  be  transported 
for  fourteen  years.     His  family  at 
once  retained  O'Connell  to  defend 
him  in  the  court-house  of  Tralee. 

Tbe  chief  witness  against  him  was 
Mr.  Flood,  and  to  incapacitate 
Flood  from  being  such  witness  was 
the  object  of  Connor's  friends* 
They  knew  the  disposition  of  their 
man  from  frequent  convivial  as- 
sociation, and  took  their  measures 
accordingly.  As  the  assizes  came 
on  they  plied  him  with  all  sorts  of 
liquors — whisky,  brandy,  gin,  and 
rum.    He  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
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maudlin  dniokenness  to  the  daj  of 
the  trial.  Still,  he  was  not  iocapa- 
ble  of  telling  his  tale  of  the  capture 
cohereotlr.  He  described  how  he 
la  J  in  ambush,  and  arrested  Con- 
nor and  the  contraband  goods. 

Having  concluded  his  efidence, 
he  was  about  leafing  the  witneaa 
chair,  when  0*Connell,  in  hia  full- 
toiied  mellifluent  voicf ,  recalled  him, 
with,  "  Come  back,  Alonxo."  He 
knew  Flood  well,  as  an  hahitui  of 
Crow  Street  theatrf,  and  waa  well 
posted  up  in  his  historj.  Flood's 
atage  passiou  was  stirred,  and  as  he 
aat  down  he  smiled  on  O'Coiinell,  as 
he  repeated,  '*  Alonso  the  brare  and 
the  fair  Imogene/' 

"  And  who  was  jour  Imogene  in 
Dingle?'*  inquired  Din  in  a  coaxing 
tout*. 

Flood  fenced  with  him,  but  was 
obliged  to  ti*ll,  and  how  many,  and 
what  parts  he  had  acted.  He  was 
then  a«ked  about  the  suppers,  and 
the  geese,  turke}s,  chickens,  and 
other  fowl  which  were  slaoehtered, 
the  hen-roosts  robbed,  until  at  last 
FltH>d  lost  his  temper  and  O'Connell 

Ssined  his  point.  Between  the 
rink  and  bewilderment  in  which 
he  found  himself,  he  became  in« 
folred  in  a  web  of  contradiction, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  credit 
what  he  said.  He  actuallj  lost 
eonsciousness  of  where  lie  was,  and 
er\ing.  ^  My  love,  mj  life,  my 
B«'l%iderr/'  attempted  to  embrace 
O'Connrll,  and  therebv  fell  off  the 
table,  to  the  amusement  of  the  bv* 
Btaoders  and  the  indignation  of  the 
presiding  judge.  After  fi%e  minutes* 
discussion  the  jury  acquitted  the 
prisoner,  thus  adding  another  to 
the  triumphs  previously  gained  by 
O'Connell  on  the  circuit. 

At  tke  Care  assises  in  Ennis, 
two  brothers  named  lloungui  were 
indicted  fur  felouiju^lv,  uulasfullv, 
and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a 
eertaiu  dwriluig* house  (the  dwell* 
ing-house  was  a  polioa  barrack), 
with    intent    to    injure,  Ac.    Tbe 


police  barrack  was  the  property  of 
Darby  0*Grady,  E^.,  and  it  was 
stated  the  barrac*k  had  been  ignited 
by  means  of  a  jar  of  pitch,  found 
half  consumed  near  the  burnt 
barrack. 

0*Connell  was  employed  for  the 
defence,  and  bv  his  aesire  a  skillet 
containing  pitch,  was  secretly  placed 
near  the  witnesses*  chair,  and  over 
this  O'Connell  placed  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  so  as  eifectuallj  to 
conceal  it.  The  principal  witness 
for  the  prosecution  was  examined 
by  Mr.  bennett,  K.C.  He  aw  ore 
'*  that  he  discovered  the  barrack  on 
fire,  and  knew  it  was  set  on  fire  bj 
pitch,  for  he  got  the  smell  of  it/* 

He  was  then  cross-eiamioed  bj 
O'Connell. 

**  Tou  know  the  smell  of  piteh 
then,'*  said  O'Connell. 

**  I  do.  well,'*  replied  the  witneaa. 

**  You  seem  a  man  able  to  amell 
pitch  anywhere  P  "  aaid  O'CuimelL 

'*  Anywhere  1  found  it.** 

"  Even  here  in  this  coort-hoose  if 
it  was  here." 

'•  No  doubt  I  would.** 

*'And  do  you  swear  yoa  don*t 
iret  the  smell  of  pitch  bereP*'  asked 
O'Connell. 

"  I  do  solemnly,**  replied  the 
witness.  "  If  it  waa  bcM l*d  ameU 
it.*' 

Then  O'Connell,  taking  hia  hal 
off  the  skillet  of  pitch,  wbieb  was 
placed  beside  the  witiiesa*a  ebair 
cried,  '*  Now,  you  ma?  go  down, 
\ou  perjured  rascal,     do  down.** 

This  saved  his  client*  The  jury 
discredited  the  witness. 

At  Limerick  O'Connell  had  a  case 
to  defend  which  presented  slight 
hopes  of  his  being  able  to  obtain  an 
acquittal.  The  mode  he  adopted 
was  one  which  few  would  Yentuee 
upon.  His  two  elienta  were  indicted 
for  robbery,  and  the  eaao  waa 
substantially  proved  aj|ains*  tbea. 
They  called  a  young  pneat  for  teati* 
moiij  as  to  their  charaeter  fbr 
honesty.    He  thougbl  to  mtkm  n 
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Earade  of  his  learning  by  the  use  of 
ig  words,  and  his  replies  to  the 
usual  inquiries  were  in  the  most 
polysyllabic  terms  he  could  devise. 
Having  stated  "  their  reputation  for 
rectification  of  habitual  propriety 
was  exemplary  and  commendable," 
Judge  TorreuB,  who  chafed  with 
irritation  as  the  young  priest  rolled 
out  each  jaw*breaker,  at  last  cut 
him  short  with, — 

"  Come  sir,  no  more  of  this,  say 
shortly  what  you  know  of  these 
men.    Are  they  honest  ?  '* 

**  As  far  as  my  experience  of 
their  deportment,  I  am  under  that 
impression.** 

"You  think  they  are.  That 
comprehends  a  great  deal,*'  said  the 
judge,  still  displaying  temper.  Turn- 
ing to  the  priest,  he  said,  '*  That 
will  do ;  go  down,  sir  ?" 

O'Connell,  assuming  an  air  of 
great  indignation,  as  the  priest 
shuffled  off  the  table,  addressing 
the  prisoners  in  a  tone  of  deep 
commiseration,  said,  "My  poor 
fellows,  bigotry  is  on  the  bench, 
and  when  your  excellent  young 
priest  has  been,  so  ignominiously 
turned  out  of  court  I  am  in  despair 
of  being  able  to  serve  you.  Here's 
vour  brief  and  fee.*'  He  flung  the 
brief  and  the  notes  to  the  agent 
ibr  the  prisoners,  and  commenced 
putting  on  his  cloak,  muttering, 
*'  My  innocent  clients,  I  despair 
altogether  now  of  your  acquittal ; 
you'll  be  hanged,  and  never  were 
men  hanged  more  unjustly.  The 
only  hope  I  can  look  to  is,  that,  if 
your  sentence  is  not  carried  into 
execution  before  the  twelve  judges 
meet,  I  bring  this  outrageous  case 
before  them." 

This  had  the  efiect  intended. 
Judge  Torrens  grew  terrified  at  the 
notion  of  having  acted  harshly  to- 
wards the  priest,  and  disclaimed 
any  such  intention.  He  invited 
O'Connell  to  continue  tbe  defence 


of  his  clients,  and  to  this,  after 
some  pretended  reluctance,  O'Con* 
nell  assented.  Tbe  case  went  on, 
and  the  judge,  to  show  he  was  no 
bigot,  put  the  character  for  honesty 
given  the  prisoners  by  the  priest  so 
strongly  that  the  jury,  almost  in- 
stantly, brought  in  their  verdict, 
Not  Guilty. 

O'Connell  was  in  very  large  prac- 
tice, and  few  equalled  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  criminal  cases  he 
defended.  He  was  in  his  early 
years  usually  retained  for  the  pri- 
soners in  Limerick  by  one  of  the 
officials  in  the  gaol,  and  as  in  the 
days  of  Whiteboys  and  Captain 
Hock  these  constituted  a  large 
number,  his  gains  from  this  source 
alone  must  have  averaged  at  least 
a  thousand  a  year. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  agent 
for  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
in  the  county  Limerick,  was  mur- 
dered by  a  party  of  Bockites, 
who  fired  nt  and  wounded  this 
young  gentleman,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1821.  Several  men  were 
arrested  f  jr  this  outrage,  as  also  for 
the  murder  of  Major  GK)ing,  and 
Mr.  Christopher  Sparling,  a  respec- 
table Palatine  farmer,  who  was  shot 
as  he  was  riding  towards  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  from  a  farm  called 
Eourka,  of  which  he  had  become 
teuant;  the  former  tenant  having 
been  ejected.  Mr.  Sparling  had 
previously  been  attacked  in  his 
house  at  Patrickswell,  when,  aided 
by  a  young  man  from  the  city  of 
Limerick,  named  Samuel  Cross,  he 
beat  ofi*  the  Bockites,  but  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  intrepid  com- 
panion, who  was  killed  in  the 
conflict.  For  thia  attack  three  of 
the  Bockites  were  made  amenable. 
Two  brothers,  named  WaUh,  were 
tried  and  executed  after  the  aum- 
mer  Assizes  in  1822,  the  other 
escaped  to  America,  where  he  was 
accidentally  burned.* 


*  Lenehan'i  *'  Hittory  of  Limerick,"  pi  450. 
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The  murder  of  Major  Ooinic  was 
as  foUowt :  On  the  14ib  of  Octo- 
ber, 1821,  Major  Kicbard  Going 
Chief  Mat;ittrate  of  Police  of 
the  county  of  Ltmenck,  who  by 
his  activilj  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  Hockitea,  aa  the 
inpurgenta  wero  then  called,  was 
•hot  near  Rathkeale.  The  unfor- 
tunate major  slept  the  prerious 
night  at  Castletown,  the  niauiion 
of  John  Waller,  Esq.  He  had 
choice  of  three  roads,  by  any  of 
which  he  could  have  rfsched  Itnth- 
keale ;  but  the  Kockitea  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  him,  and  fur  threo 
montha  were  on  the  watch  to  efftfct 
their  fell  design.  Oii  this  day  no 
leaa  than  four  of  the  gang  were 
poated  on  each  of  the  roads,  so  as 
to  guard  against  the  |>ossibility  of 
hta  eacape.  Several  men  were  ar 
rested  on  suspicion,  and  one  named 
James  Bridguian,  not  quite  twenty 
years  old,  was  i*trougly  suspected  of 
having  ahot  the  major.  The  Crown 
failed  to  collect  sutlicient  evidence, 
so  he  waa  discharged  at  the  spring 
asaisesof  Limerick  in  1VJ3.  Luckily 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  he  hsd 
not  been  tried  and  acquitted,  for, 
abort ly  after,  the  missing  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  against  Him 
was  supplied  ;  and  at  the  spring 
assizes  in  IS'JI  ho  was  tried,  and 
found  guilty.  He  was  banged  in 
front  of  the  Limerii-k  county  gaol, 
and  acknowledged  ho  was  guilty. 
He    confessed    he    also    was    the 

5erson  who  shot  Major  Hsre  and 
Ir.  Bushe.    He  was,  though  young, 
a  hardened  miscreant. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  Oeraid  Gritlin's  aci- 
mirably  constructed  novel  uf  *'  Ttie 
Collegians,'*  or  have  witnessed  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault*a  eicellent  drama, 
"The  Ci'lleen  Uawn,"  know  the 
sad  fate  of  the  low-born  wife  uf 
a  dissolute  Limerick  gentleman, 
named  Scan  Ian.  Now,  inatead  of 
the  pagea  of  the  aenaationai  novel, 
or  the  apectaclo  of  the  theatrical 


repreaentation,  the  curtain  rises  on 
another  scene.  Wo  behold  the 
court-house  of  Limerick  thronged 
with  sn  eager  vet  awe^atruck 
crowd.  On  the  bench  aits  the 
Honoursblo  Kicbard  Jebb,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Beneh.  The  bar  seata  are  filled 
with  counsel  learned  in  the  Isw. 
There  is  a  jury  struck  to  make 
delirerance,  and  give  a  true  ferdict 
according  to  the  evidence  ;  and  a 
well-dreased,  rather  good-looking, 
gentlemanly  man  atanda  at  the 
bar  of  the  dock,  charged,  that  be, 
John  Scanlan,  and  Michael  Sul- 
livan— one  Ellen  Hauly,  otberwiae 
called  EUeii  Scanlan,  felonioualy, 
wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  pre- 
pensed, did  kill  and  murder,  aoainat 
the  peace  of  our  lord  the  King, 
hia  crown  aud  dignity,  and  againat 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and 
provided. 

To  thia  indictment  the  prisoner 
pleaded  "Nut  guilty.*'  lie  waa 
defended  bv  two  most  able  eriounal 
lawyers,  baniel  0*ConnelI  and 
Georgo  Bennett;  the  counael  for 
the  prosecution  being  Mr.  Quia 
and  Mr.  Iticliard  Pennefather. 

The  iUcta  of  thia  atrodoua  erime 
were  as  follows : — The  prisoner  waa 
of  a  most  resi)ectable  family — son 
of  \Vm.  Scanlan,  of  Ballycahane, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  Eaq. 
He  had  served  in  the  Uoyal  Nary, 
and  had  formed  a  connection  with 
the  }uung  girl  Ellen  Hanly,  who 
waa  only  sixteen  years  of  age*  She 
waa  daughter  uf  Michael  Ilanly,  a 
faruii  r  holding  land  at  Ballyclan,  in 
the  said  county.  It  waa  reported 
the  prisoner  had  married  hia  fidirn, 
and,  repenting  of  doing  so,  reaolTed 
to  grt  rid  of  her. 

i>ii  the  13th  of  July,  1810» 
Scanlan,  accompanied  by  Miebael 
SuUivau,  hia  boatman,  waa  in  his 
boat  at  Kilrush,  in  the  eounty  of 
CUre.  Ellen  HanW  or  Scanlan, 
the  reputed  wife  of  the  prifoner» 
waa  also  with  bin.    Fktrick  Caae^ 
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James  Mitchell,  and  a  nati'  awned 
James  Mangan,  with  Ellen  Walsh; 
a  native  of  the  villa^  of  Olin,  being 
at  Kilrasby  went  also  in  the  boat, 
for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the* 
Shannon,  in  order  to  get  home  to 
Olin.  The  weather  being  tem- 
pestuous and  the  tide  adverse,)  the 
Doat  was  unable  to  cross  the  estuary, 
so  thej  put  into  Carrigafojle,  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  the  countr  of 
Kerry.  All  the  party  remained 
that  night  in  Carrigafoyle,  and  the 
principal  witness,  Ellen  Walsh, 
saw  Michael  Sullivan  force  a 
gold  ring  from  off  Ellen  Hanly's 
Inger. 

Next  morning  Gaze,  Mitchell, 
and  Mangan  left  for  Qiin,  Ellen 
Walsh  remaining  on  the  island, with 
the  prisoner,  Ellen  Hanly,  and 
Sullivan.  The  prisoner  requested 
the  witness  to  remain  on  the  island, 
assuring  her  he  would  return  for 
her  when  he  got  rid  of  Ellen  Hanly, 
but  this  witness  refused.  She  in- 
sisted  on  being  put  over  the  creek 
intervening  between  the  island  and 
the  shore,  whence  she  could  walk 
to  Glin.  The  four  in  the  boat  then 
went  across  the  creek.  While  they 
were  together,  Ellen  Hanly  showed 
the  witness  several  articles  of  wear- 
ing  apparel,  some  of  which  she 
wore,  others  were  contained  in  a 
small  round  trunk  she  had  on  board. 
She  also  showed  witness  a  gold 
ring.  After  landing,  the  witness 
set  off  for  Glin,  leaving  Scanlan, 
Sullivan,  and  Ellen  Hanly  together 
in  the  boat.  Early  next  momine 
witness  saw  both  John  Scanlan  and 
Michael  Sullivan  at  Olin.  Ellen 
Hanly  was  not  with  them.  They 
stated  ''they  had  left  her  at  Eilkee." 
The  witness  noticed  the  ring  which 
Ellen  showed  her,  on  Sullivan's 
finger.  In  a  few  days  she  saw 
with  Mary  Sullivan  a  silk  handker- 
chief, a  grey  mantle,  and  other 
articles.  These  were  produced  at 
the  trial,  and  she  identified  them 
as  the  articles  of  dress  she  saw  in 


'  the  possession'  of  Ellen  Hanly  at 
Camgafoyle. 

These  articles  were  shown  to  the 
next  witness  produced,  Mary  Sul* 
livan.  She  swore  she  got  the  grey 
cloak  from'  her  brother  Michael, 
who  told  her  he  bought  it.  It  was 
taken  out  of  a  round  trunk  in  the 
possession  of  John  Scanlan.  Scanlan 
gave  this  witness  several  artides  of 
female  dress.  She  saw  a  plain  gold 
ring  on  her  brother's  finger,  and  a 
figured  ring  on  Scanlan's  finger. 
Scanlan  had  money.  Witness  saw 
four  guineas,  and  a  red  leather 
purse.  Witness  never  saw  any 
woman's  clothes  with  either  Scanlan 
or  her  brother  until  they  came  to 
Olin.  Heard  that  Pat  Scanlan'a 
wife  had  silk  stockings  and  a  silk 
handkerchief.  Michael  Sullivan 
told  the  witness  the  names  of  all 
the  party  who  reached  Carrig  island. 
Some  days  later,  she  asked  Scanlan 
"where  the  young  woman  was?'^ 
He  said, "  he  left  her  at  Eilrush.'* 
In  a  week  later,  he  said  *'  she  was 
at  Kilkee  with  his  sister."  Wit- 
ness took  a  letter  from  Scanlan  to 
his  father  at  Ballycahane.  She  saw 
his  sister  there,  but  not  the  young 
woman.  On  her  (witness's)  return 
from  Ballvcahane,  she  told  the  pri- 
soner "  that  his  sister  was  there, 
but  the  young  woman  was  not.'* 
"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "  she's  gone 
off  with  the  captain  of  a  ship." 

Grace  Scanlan,  wife  of  Pat  Scan- 
lan, deposed  to  Michael  Sullivan 
giring  her  a  yellow  silk  spenser,  a 
fiprigged  skirt,  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a  pink 
handkerchief.  She  saw  a  trunk 
with  a  round  lid.  She  also  saw  ten 
guineas  in  Scanlan's  possession,  and 
a  five-pound  Bank  of  Ireland  note. 
Saw  the  rings  on  the  fingers  of  both 
Scanhin  and  Sullivan.  Witness 
asked  Scanlan  if  he  should  ever  see 
his  lady  again.  He  relied  **  she 
was  at  Kilkee  with  his  sister.*^ 
Witness  expressed  her  surprise  that 
Scanlan  *'  allowed  Sullivan  to  make 
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to  free  with  her  clothes."  He  then 
said,  **  the  Toung  wouuui  had  mis- 
behaved  with  a  captain  of  a  ship.'* 
Once  or  twice  she  heard  Bullifan 
aak  the  priaoner  for  money.  On 
being  refuaed.  8uUi?an  aaid,  '*! 
have  aa  roach  right  to  it  aa  you 
ha?e.** 

From  the  18th  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  Septerober.  no  trace  of 
EUen  llanly,  alitu  Scanlan,  could 
be  diacorered.  Whether  the  bad, 
in  truth,  gone  off  with  a  captain 
of  a  ship,  or  waa  dead  and  buried, 
waa  not  known :  but  three  men 
from  Moneypoiut,  a  amall  tillage 
near  Kilruah,  engaged  in  preparing 
their  fishing  gear  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Shannon,  at  Camdalla,  in  the 
parish  of  KiUena,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  obeerred  a  small  heap  corered 
with  aea-weed  and  alime.  Thif,  on 
examination,  pro?ed  to  be  the  fast- 
decaying  remains  of  a  female,  little 
past  the  age  of  girlhood.  There 
was  nothij^  on  the  P^r*on  but  a 
amall  bodice.  Her  features  wero 
barely  recognisable;  but  remarkable 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  on  either 
aide  of  the  small  mouth,  ^et  held 
eut  some  hope  of  identification. 
That  the  poor  young  creature  came 
by  her  end  by  munler  most  foul, 
was  evident,  for  the  instrument  of 
strangulation  was  there ;  a  rope 
still  kept  its  fatal  place,  tight  round 
that  lair  and  alender  neck.  At  the 
loose  end  was  a  loop  as  for  a  stone. 
The  sad  diseorery  was  quickly  re- 
ported to  the  Knight  of  Ulin,  and, 
together  with  two  other  magistrates, 
the  Ber.  George  Warburion  and 
Tboa.  Odell,  1^.,  they  held  an 
inquest  on  the  10th  September, 
1819,  upon  the  remains.  Ellen 
Walsh,  already  mentioned,  attended 
the  inquest,  She  felt  no  difficulty 
in  identifying  the  body  ss  that  of 
Kllen  llauly  ;  and  the  jury,  hafing 
heard  all  the  evidenee  then  attain- 
able, letomed  the  following  ver- 
die!:— 

'*  We  find,  oo  view  of  the  body 


on  the  shore,  at  Camdalla, 
that  the  woman  exposed  to  our 
▼iew  waa  murdered. 

*'  We  find  that  such  murder  waa 
committed  on  the  Kirer  Shannon. 

**  We  find  that  such  murder  was 
effected  by  strangling  the  body 
with  the  rope  found  about  her 
seek. 

'*  We  find  that  such  murder  wss 
eommitted  by  John  ScsnUn  or 
Michael  SulliTan,  or  by  both." 

Thefindingof  the  body createdthe 
moat  intenae  sensstion  throughout 
the  eouotrr.  Scanlan  was  arrested 
at  a  friend  s  house,  where  he  was  on 
a  visit,  little  suspecting  the  shore 
of  the  Shannon  had  already  given 
up  its  deed.  On  the  warrant  of  the 
Mayor  of  Limerick  (for  the  Shannon 
ia  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dtyl  he  waa  committed  to  the  cit^ 
noi.  The  voung  victim  of  thia 
foul  deed  baa  resided  for  some  time 
in  the  city,  having  been  sdopted  by 
an  uncle,  named  John  Connety,  a 
ropemaker.  While  with  him  ahe 
contracted  her  unhappy  marriage, 
having  made  acquaintance  with 
Scanlan  at  (Hrryowen* 

The  case  for  the  proseeutioQ  was 
too  clear,  and  public  sympathy  too 
strong,  for  much  chance  of  any 
diaagraementof  the  juir,  much  lesa 
an  acouittal.  Both  0*Connell  and 
his  able  and  respected  eolleagne 
Mr.  Bennett  did  all  they  eoold  in 
cross-examining  the  witnesMS  to 
elicit  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictions in  their  statements,  so  aa 
to  raise  a  doubt  aa  to  their  credit ; 
but  it  waa  impossibte  to  beat  down 
the  facts. 

The  jury,  witboot  beaitntion, 
found  the  prisoner  gnilty,  and  be 
was  sentenciMl  to  be  hanged  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  did  Boi  aalieipate 
that  his  sentence  woold  be  earned 


into  effect.  HiafiMulywefw 
connected,  and  iasmediileljr  m  his 
conviction,  a  relation  slaited  on 
hoceeback  to  procnre  signalofes  to 
a  memorial  lor  the  Jttdfs^  to  oMm 
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a  respite  of  bis  sentence.  The 
memorial  was  not  only  sisfned  by  a 
large  number  of  most  influential 
gentlemen,  but  many  of  them 
went  to  present  it  to  Judge  Jebb. 
It  produced  no  efl*eet.  His  lordship 
informed  the  deputation  'Vhe  had 
pronounced  a  like  sentence  upon 
an  illiterate,  bumble  man,  whose 
offence  was  much  inferior  in  enor- 
mity to  that  of  Scanlan ;  and  how 
could  he  execute  the  one,  and  respite 
the  greater  criminal  ?  The  law  must 
take  its  course.'* 

It  is  said  Scanlan  was  permitted 
the  use  of  his  family  coach  to  convey 
him  to  Oallows  Oreen,  but  the 
horses  refused  to  stir.  Neither 
blows  nor  entreaties  could  persuade 
them  to  draw  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Some  tenant  of  the 
prisoner's  family  arriving  in  Lime- 
rick with  loads  of  hay,  allowed  two 
of  his  horses  to  be  harnessed,  and, 
lo !  on  crossing  Balls  Bridge,  they 


both  lay  down,  and  no  whip  or 
efforts  would  make  them  move,  so 
the  unhappy  youth  (he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age)  had  to 
walk  in  his  mournful  procession  to 
the  gibbet.  He  professed  the  Pro» 
testant  faith,  and  was  attended  to 
the  gallows  by  the  Bev.  Henry 
Gnbbins.  As  all  through  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence,  the  clergy- 
man, at  the  last  moment,  bade  him 
**  make  his  peace  with  God,  and 
tell  the  truth."  He  replied,  "I 
suffer  for  a  crime  in  which  I  did 
not  participate.  If  Sullivan  be 
found,  my  innocence  will  appear. "^ 
He  was  immediately  after  launched 
into  eternity. 

Sullivan  was  ari*ested,  and  tried 
at  the  Limerick  assizes  in  1820,. 
before  the  Bight  Hon.  Charles 
Kendal  Bushe,  when  the  same 
evidence  was  called,  with  a  like 
result.  He  was  convicted,  con- 
fessed his  guilt,  and  was  executed. 
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THE   ROSE. 


Thb  fom  hM  been  appropratelj 
termed  the  oueen  of  flowen,  and  i« 
a  sjmbol  of  luiuriaai  beaatr  on  the 
auiTie  of  the  pninter.  Admitting: 
the  exifltenee  of  brier-roeee  and 
roae-like  flowers  on  thid[ets  and 
bedgerowt,  I  shall  petplei  some  of 
m J  readers  when  I  tell  them  that,  in 
spite  of  the  so-called  "^  Wars  of  the 
Boses»"  the  rose  species  waa  un- 
known in  British  soil  in  the  troub- 
lons  times  of  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians.  These  partisans 
mii^ht  hare  adopted  poppy  flowers, 
or  an/  full-blown  roand-ebaped  or 
cup  flower  of  red  and  white  colours, 
but,  at  all  erents,  thej  had  not  our 
familiar  rose. 

At  an  old  country  place  in  York- 
shire, Wortboruugii,  there  is  yet 
perfect  a  red-rcise  light  or  lamp. 
At  some  distance  from  the  mansion 
the  traveller  at  night  may  perceive 
this  relic  blinking  and  twinkling 
upon  him  the  intelligence  that  an 
ancient  Lancastrian  once  looked 
out  upon  the  wayfarer,  for  good  or 
eriK  m  the  bjgone  times  of  old 
England.  This  rose-lamp  is  like  a 
large  lotos  or  cup  flower.  I  hsTO 
seen  a  »kctch  of  tlio  IIsU,  snd  the 
roee-light  itself  t^  of  course,  like  a 
mere  spot  on  the  paper.  One  of 
the  family,  who  described  the  shspe 
of  the  lamp  to  me.  remarked  at  toe 
time,  "It  was  not  the  red  rose  of 
the  present  day ;  for  there  was  no 
rose  in  the  olden  days  of  England, 
and  no  flower  exactly  identical 
with  it.** 


The  earliest  Tsriety  known  among 
US  was  a  natire  of  Syria,  tba  birth- 
plaea  of  roses,  and  named  Daauisk« 
after  the  city  of  Damaseua;  and  of 
these  there  are  nnmerona  ▼arieties. 
Originally  it  was  a  erimson  singla 
flower,  and,  in  eommoQ  with  all  wt 
rme  tribe,  had  fitre  petals.  It  eame 
to  England  in  1A78,  althoogh  in  a 
book  called  ^'L'Aneien  Phmoa** 
it  ia  stated  that  a  rose  had  been 
brought  to  this  country  from  Syria 
by  the  Count  de  Ben  and  de  Cham- 
pagne, who  adopted  it  as  his  badge ; 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  of  which  be 
was  the  hesd,  preoenring  it  hence- 
forward in  their  arms. 

France,  Spain,  Italy,  Oermany, 
sererally  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
rose  cultiration  long  before  our- 
seWes.  The  Medici  fiunOy  in  Italy 
were  renowned  for  their  lore  it 
gardening  experiments,  and  are 
said  to  hare  grafted  rosea  upon 
orsnge-trees.  This  flower,  being 
mTstically  associated  with  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Cmaades, 
was  brought  into  notice  by  the 
dergy  and  rich  nobles  aoHmg  the 
diflertrat  European  Courts ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  we  first  obtained 
possession  of  the  genuine  rose-tree 
of  the  East  from  the  Dutch  traders. 
The  art  of  printing  being  unknown 
till  1440,  rerj  much  information 
respecting  the  doings  of  the  fiorista 
and  gardeners  of  the  age  must 
neeesssrily  be  a  blank  to  ns»  till 
the  dsTs  of  Le  Notre. 

In  1512  the  greet  Eariof  Korth- 
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umberlaDd  bad  but  one  gardener 
to  clip  tbe  ^'knottes,  and  swepe 
tbe  gardene  patbe  elene."  Actually, 
too,  there  seemed  to  have  been  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  comp- 
troller of  his  household;  for  ne 
adds,  in  his  "  directions,"  by  letter, 
to  some  one  on  the  estate,  "If  there 
really  be  one  where  my  lorde 
lyeth."  Like  those  of  the  early 
Aomans,  English  gardens  were  laid 
out  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  maze, 
widi  grotesque  fences  and  juniper- 
trees  cut  into  monstrous  forms. 
^<  The  setting  of  erbis"  is  put  down 
as  a  gardener's  duty  in  an  Earl's 
pleasure-ground.  The^Pleasaunce'* 
was  for  bowls  and  other  games  of 
the  family.  The  garden  contained, 
for  the  most  part,  yegetables  and 
certain  herbs  to  be  used  as  charms, 
cataplasms,  and  other  medicinal 
purposes.  It  is  to  gipsies,  pedlars, 
and  palmers,  "  from  Padua,  beyond 
the  sea,"  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  many  little 
flowers  we  look  upon  now  as  essen- 
tially British,  and  even  common- 
place in  themselves. 

"The  Dutch,  an  enterprising  race, 
were  ambitious  of  navigating  and 
pirating  all  seas  and  coasts."  Phleg- 
matic and  practical,  with  none  of 
the  effeminacy  of  the  French,  nor 
even  the  higher  class  of  English, 
they  turned  industry  to  account 
when  at  home  and  at  ease.  They 
openly  stole  and  borrowed  ideas 
from  all  nations,  and  their  craft  in 
gardening  was  unique;  much  of 
our  own  skill  being  derived  from 
them.  They  gave  us  the  rose  into 
the  bargain,  when  that  flower  had 
a  long  time  previously  become  the 
flong  of  romance,  and  the  emblem 
of  knighthood  in  all  the  Ck>urts  of 
Christendom.  Provence  claims  the 
lovely  Syrian  hundred-leaved  or 
eentifolia  rose  for  her  own  in 
Europe. 

The  Provence  pink  rose  is  vul- 
garly called  in  England,  cabbage 


rose.  It  smells  of  musk,  and 
blooms,  it  is  said,  on  the  Caucasus, 
throughout  Persia  and  India,  and 
even  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  This 
rose  is  the  oldest  in  existence, 
according  to  some  writers.  It 
certainly  bears  the  appearance  of 
an  original  form,  and  was  the 
favourite  flower  of  the  rose  family 
among  the  ancient  and  later  Oreeks 
and  Bomans.  It  was  first  grown 
among  us  in  the  cottage  of  a 
labourer  in  Suffolk  in  the  year 
1596,  having,  probably  by  means 
of  a  smuggler,  found  its  way  from 
Prance  into  the  poor  man*s  keeping. 
The  beautiful  Bourbon  is  akin  to 
this  Provence  or  cabbage  rose,  and 
is  reckoned  under  the  head  of 
Provence  roses.  On  account  of  its 
perfection  in  the  regularity  of  its 
petals,  the  natives  of  France  have 
named  this  flower,  or  variety  of 
it,  "  Coupe  d'H6be."  According  to 
"Mcintosh  on  Ghirdening,"  the 
Bourbon  made  its  first  appearance 
in  England  in  tbe  year  1777. 

Exported  by  Japan,  China  roses 
of  all  sorts  became  quite  a  folly  of 
fashion  in  the  garden  pots  and 
house  verandahs  of  the  rich  about 
the  year  1789.  From  these  China- 
rose  specimens,  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Damask  and  Provence, 
have  been  produced  multifarious 
varieties  of  rose  plants,  and  the 
tea-rose  species  coming  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world.  The 
smallest  of  this  rose  blossom  i.s  by 
some  travellers  throughout  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  bead  of  the  rosary. 
Nevertheless,  I  rather  doubt  the 
truth  of  such  a  statement,  from 
having  listened  to  a  lengthy  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  the  "  In- 
vention of  the  Eosary ;"  but  as  my 
readers  might  think  the  same  dis- 
quisition tedious  and  irrelevant  to 
the  to{)ic  in  hand,  I  will  leave  rosarr 
and  friar,  and  content  myself  with 
cursorily  alluding  to  the  idea  of  the 
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Japanese  criroton,  diminutire  flower, 
or  pompon  roae  of  Fraoee,  being 
connected  with  that  derotion  arooni; 
Koman  Catholic^  called  "^  The 
Mjtt cries  of  the  Bleated  Virgin." 

From  the  Damsak  and  Profence 
hare  alao  been  produced  the  in- 
numerable kindaof  roues ;  the  habit 
and  colour  science  in  gardening 
and  the  freaks  of  nature,  and  asso- 
ciation of  climate  and  aoil»  bare 
alike  conduced  to  change,  and  bare 
rendered  their  departure  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  ori* 
ginal  a  wide  one. 

At  an  eihibition  in  Mannheim, 
in  IH53,  a  prise  was  awarded  to  the 
grower  of  a  green  rose.  The  petals 
of  this  flower  were  like  green  leares. 
I  see  blue  artificial  ones  at  present 
in  the  milliners*  shops ;  therefore, 
I  precume  that  there  are  blue  ones 
in  nsture.  This  season  I  hare  read 
of  their  existence,  but  can  scarcely 
imagine  such  a  si'eming  monntronity 
as  a  blue  or  green  roee  of  the  Pro* 
renee  tribe. 

On  the  wall  of  the  erjpt.  in  a 
chapel  attached  to  the  monaaterj  of 
the  cathedrml  at  Hildersheim,  may 
be  seen  a  renerable  rosetree  whose 
stem  is  a  foot  in  diameter ;  it  was 
pUnted  by  Charlemagne,  and  the 
monks  bare  built  a  shade  orer  ita 
head,  to  protect  it  against  the  ele* 
ments,  I  suppose.  Some  particu* 
larly  good  wine,  called  roee  itself 
once  (if  it  be  not  still),  was  the 
property  of  their  refectory  for  the 
oenefit  of  trarellers  and  noble 
patrons. 

The  uses  of  the  rose  petal  in 
medicine  are  yet  ralued  by  our 
medical  men.  That  of  the  rosa 
gallica  or  simple  garden  rose,  pink 
or  light  crimson,  affords,  when  dried 
and  rzpresaed,  a  refreshing  astrin- 
gent to  be  used  in  cases  of  low  ferer 
and  debility.  Most  of  us  remember 
the  rose  draught  of  our  childhood. 

The  French  use  decoction  of  roses 
in  many  of  their  domestic  medicines; 


and  the  petals,  too,  of  the  d<^*] 
which  last  species  receires  its  nsme 
from  ita  suuposed  rirtue  in  healing 
the  bite  of  a  dog  and  prerenting 
fatal  consequences  to  the  sufierer, 
by  its  root  being  boiled  down  snd 
applied  to  the  wound — ere  popular 
enough  as  a  medicine  in  Oermanjr, 
where  they  use  the  pulp  of  the  hip 
most  extenstrely  as  a  preserre.  I 
bare  often  eaten  this  sweetmeat  aa 
an  eligible  accompaniment  to  roast 
reel  on  the  Continent,  which  is 
eooked  rery  young  indeed,  and  so  is 
most  insipid.  This  dog-rose  bin  in 
Gkrman  families  is  presenred  aa 
regulsrlr  as  the  beans  are  pickled 
and  as  the  stockings  are  still  Knitted 
for  the  household;  yet  I  nerer 
heard  of  ita  use  as  a  compete  in 
Kagland,  but  perhaps  the  natires 
of  Deronshire,  who  hare  many 
cnatoms  relating  to  eulinary  art 
obtaining  in  Germany  and  Norway* 
mar  know  the  true  use  of  this 
wholesome  accompaniment  to  the 
roast  of  real  and  pork.  The  eeoti- 
folia  or  cabbage-rose  petala  are  uaad 
in  medicine  aa  a  lazatire.  and  a 
delicious  syrup  ia  also  ezprssssd 
from  them,  snd  ia  used  in  toe  prs> 
serration  of  fruits.  Besides  also 
its  indiridual  popularity  in  the 
kitchen  of  our  foreign  friends  and 
the  pharmaoopcsia  of  our  own  medi- 
cal men,  I  may  add  that  the 
water  used  all  orer  the  wuffM 
made  from  thia  partieul 
of  roee ;  and  though  the 
thought  to  produce  the  richssi 
or  cream,  yet  the  trade  ia  Iba 
musk  or  cabbag»>rose  petals  ia 
enormous. 

The  roseflelds  of  OhaasMPa^mv- 
ing  for  the  trade  itsalf»  harw  besa 
written  upon  too  ably  already  to 
demand  any  direct  allosioB  to  tbsir 
cultiration  and  hanresta  at  aij 
hand ;  still,  a  few  lioca  oo  the  mo- 
eeas  of  ezprsssiogtbe  perAimo  mm 
the  blossom  may  be  of  inteesst  to 
those  who  appreciate  atlar  of 
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Two  hundred  thousand  roses  will 
tnnke  but  one  hundred  rupees*  worth 
of  attar  ;  the  attar-gul^  ur  essential 
«il  of  attar  of  rose,  is  skimmed  off, 
after  the  rose  liquid  has  stood  all 
night  in  vessels  kept  solely  for  the 
purpose:  at  sunrise  the  work  of 
skimming  takes  place,  and  the  attar 
or  cream  on  the  surface  of  the  dis- 
tilled rosewater  is  the  essential  oil 
of  the  rose  flowers ;  six  pounds  of 
A-hich  will  make  by  distillation  one 
gallon  of  common  rosewater — such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  and  of  a  fair 
price.  I  presume  that  the  attar,  or 
«//ar-^tfZ,  which  I  have  seen  so  choice 
as  to  be  one  guinea  the  single  drop, 
must  be  the  skimming  of  some  yet 
choicer  attar  of  rose,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  trade  must  be  con- 
aiderable  in  order  to  reimburse  the 
^reat  expenses  attending  the  succes- 
fill  cultivation  of  the  Asiatic  rose- 
fields. 

The  mode  adopted  for  testing  the 
purity  of  the  different  qualities  of 
the  oil  is  to  put  the  essence  into 
flasks,  which  ore  afterwards  im- 
mersed in  water  at  a  temperature 
-Qi  63  to  68  degs.  Fahrenheit  If 
the  quality  be  good  it  will  freeze, 
and  this  oil  is  preferred  to  all  others, 
as  being  of  the  purest  kind.  Some 
inferior  oils  will  not  freeze  even  at 
52  degs.  The  oils,  from  various 
soils  differ  greatly  in  qualitv,  and 
manufacturers  frequently  adulterate 
them  by  an  admixture  of  a  sub- 
stance produced  from  certain  kinds 
of  grasses.  Otto  of  rose  is  chiefly 
•exported  from  Adrianople  to  Ger- 
many, and  buyers  from  that  country 
annuadly  resort  to  Adrianople  to 
make  purchases  to  the  amount  of 
sixty*two  thousand  ounces,  the  re- 
mainder finding  ready  markets  in 
Constantinople  and  other  cities  of 
the  East. 

A  Tuscan  writer  records,  in  his 
tales  ot  the  Crusades,  that  after  the 
return  of  the  Knights  Templar  to 
England,  Saladin    gave  orders  for 


five  hundred  camel-loads  of  *'  attar  '* 
to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  the  walls  and  floors 
of  the  mosques,  which  he  regarded 
as  defiled  by  the  Christian  nobility. 

In  accordance  with  a  note  m 
Moore*s  "Lalla  Bookh,"  sweetmeats 
in  a  crystal  cup,  consisting  of  rose- 
leaves  in  conserve  with  lemon,  Yisna 
cherry,  and  fresh  orange  flowers, 
constitute  a  favourite  delicacy  in 
the  harem  of  the  Sultan.  A  pecu- 
liar lozenge,  also  of  a  delicious 
flavour,  is  most  popular  among  the 
harem  beauties,  as  well  as  familiar 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  who  indulge 
in  the  cigarette.  It  is  made  entirely 
out  of  rose-juice,  and  is  exported 
in  boxes  to  our  own  and  other 
countries,  from  the  far  *^  delightful 
province  of  the  sun,*'  or  the^rolup- 
tuous  manufactories  of  the  East. 

Among  the  fragments  of  a  ro- 
mance, toe  authorship  pf  which  is 
attributed  to  a  philosopher  called 
Lucianus,  a  story  occurs  which  turns 
upon  the  adventures  of  "Lucius," 
who,  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
having  arrived  at  the  house  of  a 
magician  in  Thessaly,  and  beheld 
her  transformation  into  a  bird,  is 
desirous  of  undergoing  a  similar 
metamorphosis.  By  the  help  of 
the  magician's  maid,  with  whom  he 
had  ingratiated  himself^  he  gets 
access  to  her  magic  ointments,  but, 
unfortunately  using  the  wrosg  one, 
is  turned  into  an  ass,  in  which 
shape  he  meets  with  a  variety  of 
adventures  till  he  is  disenchanted  by 
eating  roseleaves. 

Bundles  of  roses,  as  well  as  gar- 
lands for  the  heads  and  necks  of 
the  guests,  were  supplied  by  a 
Boman  host  at  his  dinner-parties. 
It  is  recorded  by  Suetonius  that 
Nero  paid  four  millions  of  sesterces, 
or  £30,000  in  our  money,  fur  the 
roses  in  use  at  one  supper  feast — 
the  floor  being  literally  strewed 
with  them  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.    Other  flowers  besides  were 
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uped,  ts  well  w  fjeen  learet  for 
garlands.  Mjrtle,  i^r,  partlej, 
and  the  "chaMe*'  laurel,  Mcred 
to  Apollo  and  manr  other  diri- 
nitief,  were  aererallr  in  rogue  for 
various  feat  ire  occaaioDfi,  under  cer- 
tain auspices,  but  it  was  unusual 
to  mix  one  with  the  other  as  we  in- 
tersperse our  flowers  in  the  present 
day.  Hoses,  riolets,  and  lilies  were 
made  up  into  separate  '* corona;** 
mo»t  of  the  wreaths,  too,  bad  a 
myntical  significance  attached  to  the 
wearing  of  them.  There  are  allu- 
sions to  be  found  to  this  and  that 
person's  fancy  for  a  **  mrrtle  or  irj 
iillct  '*  at  a  dinner-Uble,  in  the 
paf^es  of  Horace,  TibuUu;*,  and  thn 
pntty  norel  "  Gillus  **  of  Decker. 
A  ]{oman  of  that  period  miglit  ha 
S(*en  walking  about  his  own  gardens 
or  thtise  of  his  betrothed  with  a 
wrrath  of  rose*— of  the  Centifolia 
rarietr  round  his  head!  It  is  re- 
cnrdod  bj  Tibullus,  Catullus,  Horace, 
mill  others  that  an  enamoured  swain 
of  any  proper  gallantry  rushed  into 
roHOs  directly  he  was  an  accepted 
liivcr.  As  early  as  the  second 
Tunic  war,  Pliny  telN  us,  ''chaplets 
nt  n»sca  aAer  the  fashion  of  the 
Porsians  and  Greeks,'*  were  worn 
bv  the  Jioman  nobilitv  at  their 
c  iroiiffalu ;  **  but  such  a  custom  was  '* 

he  continues — "condemned  by 
t!it»  most  M)bt*r  of  the  citi lon^.*' 

The  Kgvptians — natives  of  the 
••Undof'lhc  Hmly-— as  Philo. 
JiuLtus  calls  Egypt  herself— along 
uith  Xhv  AMvnans  and  P«*ryi.infl. 
Mj>*tx^!tf  irolyhandvd  down  effeniinato 
i  aliits  and  ouptoms  to  the  (i nrks, 
y^\\o  in  turn  communicated  such  to 
I' I*  KiUiians,  who  learned  their 
uays  an*!  rapidly  emulateil  their 
K.i«ttTn  favourites  in  all  sorts  of 
« lira  valance  of  taste 

In   a    letter    I    received    from   a 

r<-la*ion  at  S  erra  I^eon**  the  other 

■  \}\   mv   correspondent    telN   me, 

'  tiiat  the  natives  bind  round  their 

•raJi    the   leavet  of   the   tea-rose 


bosb  as  a  precaution  against  ferer 
of  a  typhoid  turn." 

Now,  Becker,  in  his  "  Ezenrta V* 
speaking  of  cha^lets,  says  that 
fillets  werj  worn  originally  at  feasts, 
to  counteract  the  effects'  of  wine ; 
hence  arose  by  degrees  the  use  of 
chaplets  of  leares  and  flowers,  to 
which  the  name  of  "  corona  *'  was 
not  giren  till  a  much  later  period ; 
for  the  reaaon  that  such  cnaplets 
were  reserred  solely  for  religions 
uses  and  warlike  distinctions.  The 
£truK*an  warriors  were  wreathed 
with  roses  on  returning  from  their 
rietories.  The  slarea  and  lower 
orders,  howeter,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  wear  anr  sort  of  wreath, 
and  rotes  were  forbidden  them  alto- 
gether  as  an  ornament  or  luiury. 
From  yet  eitant  impressions  m 
monuments  of  the  annents  we  may 
pereeire  that  occasionally  wreatba 
were  made  by  the  rose  petals  being 
laid  one  over  the  other,  and  fastened 
on  to  a  strip  of  bast,  to  form  • 
fillet  for  the  bead.  The  cabbage 
roaes.  whole,  would  form  a  Ter j  beafj 
wreath,  and  when  roses  were  rather 
scarce,  an  expensire  omamentatioo 
for  a  very  large  number  of  guesta; 
and  as  undents  and  *'  nard,"  as  the 
ointment  is  called,  made  from  roaea* 
was  in  as  great  requisition  as  the 
chaplets  at  feasts,  it  surpritea  ua 
that  flowers  could  be  found  forth* 
coming  in  such  abundance  for  the 
use  of  the  nation.  The  greatest 
supply  was  imported  from  the 
flower  market  of  Athens,  and  roeea 
were  exported  direct  from  Egypt 
for  Italy.  The  sumptuary  laws  at 
one  time  under  the  Empire  endea- 
voured,  but  in  vain,  to  restrict  such 
a  prodigality  in  a  luxury  which  the 
Komana  could  not  supply  by  their 
home  cultivation.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  ignorant  of  producing  m 
rare  species  of  flower  or  eren  vege- 
table, and  were  content  with  the 
enjoyment  of  wild  flowers,  still  so 
beautiful  in  Italy. 
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In  the  later  days  of  the  CsDnars, 
when  roses  were  the  folly  of  the 
fashion,  these  flowers  were  forced 
for  the  winter,  and,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  developed  the  hloom, 
thcj  used  to  water  them  with  hot 
water.  Augustus,  Horace's  patron, 
laid  a  great  and  unfavourable 
stress  upon  the  patricians'  love  of 
roses,  and  we  may  detect  in  the 
Odes  that  our  favourite  poet  in- 
veighs more  than  once  against  this 
Persian  sumptuonsness.  In  Ode 
XXXYIII.  he  bids  his  page  "  care 
not  to  search  in  what  spot  perchance 
may  linger  the  late  blowing  rose 
for  the  making  of  a  vn^ath  ; "  and 
be  also  tells  his  friend,  MecsBnas,  a 
great  dandy  and  "  scion  of  Etruscan 
kings,"  *'tbat  he  has  long  had  in 
store  for  him  well-ripened  wine  in 
cask,  not  broached  before,  together 
with  the  blossom  of  roses,  and  balsam 
expressed  for  his  hair." 

To  this  day  the  gardens  of  the 
Nile  are  famed  for  their  glorious 
roses,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
mattresses  are  still  made  out  of  the 
blossoms  for  the  divan.  Queen 
Cleopatra  paid  an  Egyptian  talent 
(£500)  for  a  rose-leaf  carpet  for  An- 
thony. Cicero,  by-the-bye,  in  his 
Harangues,  reproaches  Verres  for 
his  absurdity  "in  using  a  leetica 
filled  with  roses."  This  "  leetica," 
being  a  kind  of  palanquin  carried 
on  the  slaves*  shoulders,  was  now 
and  then  padded  or  stuffed  with 
rose  petals,  like  the  great  men's 
cushions  in  the  East,  or  he  might 
indeed  have  had  the  flowers  strewed 
at  the  bottom  for  his  feet  to  rest  in, 
on  his  journeys  in  and  out  of  the 
city.  The  Latin  is,  ••  Melitensi 
rosa  fartus,"  which  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  the  sides  and  cushions 
of  his  leetica  were  rose-leaf  padded, 
or  lined  with  bags  of  the  petals. 

The  Egyptian  priests  of  Isis 
sacrificed  with  wreaths  of  roses  on 
their  heads  at  certain  feasts  of  the 
year.    The  altars  too  were  strewn 


with  these  flowers.  There  was  i  very 
strange  myth  among  all  the  ancient 
heathen  peoples,  foreshadowinp^  a 
sacrifice  of  great  reality  to  nations 
in  the  West.  The  four  last  days  of 
April  ushered  in  the  rose  "  feast " 
or  "ceremonies,"  and,  "wet  with 
their  tears,"  say  the  classical  writers, 
the  maidens  hung  garlands  on  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  and  also  wept  for 
Adonis  or  Thammutz,  the  Eastern 
Cupid  or  boy-god,  who  Was  killed, 
as  the  legend  ran,  by  a  bear,  or 
some  wild  beast,  while  hunting,  and 
whose  blood  turned  to  roses.  The 
Greeks  too  had  this  idea  of  the 
death  and  blood  of  Adonis — that 
therein  was  symbolized  the  death  of 
nature  in  winter,  and  its  revival  in 
spring ;  and  this  myth  was  yearly  cele- 
brated with  the  wildest  of  heathen 
revels.  Milton  alludes,  darkly  and 
severely,  to  such  in  his  "  Paradise 
Lost :  "— 

"  Thaumntz  came  next  behind. 
Whose  annoal  wound  in  Lebanon 

allured. 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his 

fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's 

day. 
While  smooth  Adoois  from  his  native 

rock. 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea  supposed  with 

blood, 
Of  Thaumutz  yearly  wounded.'* 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  colloquial  expression 
"sub  rosa"  there  has  been  much 
controversy.  Some  writers  assert 
that  the  words  should  stand  "  under 
the  rows,"  as  in  olden  days  towns 
were  built  with  houses  whose  second 
story,  projecting  over  the  lower  one, 
formed  a  piazza  or  row,  and  such 
may  be  seen  in  Chester  and  other 
of  our  older  country  towns.  While 
then  the  parents  of  the  younff 
people  were  enjoying  the  air  and 
chattine;  above,  a  great  deal  of  what 
we  calf '*  flirting  "  was  carried  on 
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out  of  their  tiftht  under  the  rows 
beiow.  I  regard  this  idutioD  mm 
absurd  —  the  words  being  pure 
Latin.  Another  is  better.  Cupid 
icare  a  rose  to  the  Ood  of  Silence, 
Horus,  also  named  Harpoeratea; 
and  tltence  originated  the  custom 
of  suspending  a  ruse  from  the  ceil- 
ing over  the  upper  end  of  the  table 
wh«*n  it  was  intended  that  the  con- 
versstion  was  to  be  kept  aecrei  or 
Mcred. 

I  hare  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  carred  rose  to  be  seen  here  and 
tliere  on  the  apex  of  the  roof  over 
the  old  confessionals  abroad  is  sjm- 
boliesl  of  the  implied  secresr  of 
the  Mcrament  of  penance.  Both 
lotos  and  rose  among  the  aocienta 
being  sacred  emblems,  in  a  sense, 
from  their  service  in  the  religious 
feasts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greekii  before  the  days  of  the 
noble  Roman's  centifolta  wreaths 
and  carpets,  it  in  xerr  likely  that 
our  |>hni«e  **  under  the  ruse  **shouli( 
have  oriirinated  in  the  undemtood 
signification  of  lore  and  fidelity  to 
the  host  and  companions  of  a  dinner 
table  or  a  cf>uucil  chamber. 

To  instance  the  s^crei»y  in  lore- 
making  symbolised  by  the  lotos — 
the  companion  of  the  rose  in  he- 
raldry and  classical  rooiiance — I  will 
quote  some  significant  lines  of  a 
not«*  in  Moore's  "  Lalla  Kookh.*' 
which  is  undersigned  **  Astatic  Mis- 
cellany." T«o  Eastern  lovers  are 
exprr»fting  themselvea  under  the 
eyes  of  the  t* Idera,  as  well  as  meari« 
will  pi*rmit.  The  couplet  runs 
thus,— 

*'  He  wi'h  salute  of  deference  doe 
A  loiiM  tn  his  forehes4  prest. 
She  nfti«<4  h^  mirror  lo  hit  view. 
Then  tonied  it  intrarJ  to  her  breast."* 


In  the  Eastern  romances,  the 
«*bulbul,"  or  niglitingale,  associated 
always  with  the  spirit  of  the  rose, 
ia  made  to  cry,  "  Hash,  sweet ! 
hush !  '*  and  the  flower  to  breathe 
the  same  to  her  lover,  the  bird,  as 
ha  murmui-s  his  plsint  of  paasion 
in  the  thick  groves  of  Suristan,  or 
«*  land  of  roses.'* 

In  **  Johnson's  Dictionary**  there 
is.  to  my  mind,  a  very  happy  ex- 
planation of  the  words  **  sub  rose." 
and  one  likely,  I  think,  to  aatiafy 
the  eurioua  investigator.  '*  Among 
the  Pagaiia  in  old  tyme.  those  that 
invited  any  pcrsones  shewed  them 
the  doore'b  threshold,  saying  these 
words.  *  Let  nothing  pa&a  over  tliis 
threshold,*  or.  let  nothing  be  re- 
ported over  tliis  threaliold  of  any« 
thing  that  shall  be  done  at  tliis 
bancket;  and  fortliia  cauae,  in  many 
countries,  they  lay  table-cloths  upon 
their  tahlt^s  whereupon  are  painted 
roaes,  showing  thereby  that  all  the 
woriis  Mpoken  therest  ought  to  be 
hidden  under  it.**  In  this  same 
**  Dictionary  "  is  another  notice,  re- 
ferring our  expresvion  to  tlie  custom 
of  the  old  Konians  wearing  the 
rose :  and  also  an  allusion  to  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  in  a  quotation 
of  the  words.  **  I  speak  it  now 
without  the  rose !  "  In  **  B«ggar*a 
Bush**  there  is  also  another  trite 

auotatiun  :  *'  Treason  is  but  a  tavern 
ialect ;  any  tiling  passes  well  under 
the  rose.  It  is  not  the  man,  bat 
tho  liquor ;  not  the  liquor,  bat  the 
excess,  tliatis  guilty  of  this  liberty.''t 
Yet  further  intruding  upon  Bean* 
niont  and  Fletcher.  I  will  qaole 
these  lines  upon  "  sub  rosa  "  oat  of 
**  Beggars  Bush  " :  'If  this  make 
ua  speak  bold  words,  anon !  'tis  all 
under  the  rose  forgotten  ! " 

At  Lullingstone  Castle,  in  Kent, 
the  seat  of  the  Uart-Dyke  lanay. 


*  OriMUl  U4MS 

t  *'Bi>ks|»IUU*tlU«." 
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there  is  this  distich  written  round 
about  the  figure  of  a  rose  carved 
in  the  ceiling  overhead,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  house  : — 


"  Kentish  true  blue. 
Take  tliis  as  a  token, 
That  which  is  said  here. 
Under  the  rose  is  spoken. 


•• 


The  original  names  of  rose  and 
lotos — each  having  a  similarly  mys- 
tical  importance  in  olden  times 
—may  be  worthy  of  notice.  The 
lotos  was  called  the  **  Flower  of 
the  Sun,"  and  was  consecrated 
to  that  deity.  The  rose,  perfectly 
dissimilar  in  species  and  tribe 
from  any  sort  of  lily — for  the  lotos 
was  truly  a  water-cup  lily— was 
styled  "The  Flower,"  as  if  one 
par  excellence  ;  also,  the  **  Fa- 
vourite of  the  Muses,"  ihe  "  Delight 
of  the  Gods."  Such  are  the  titles 
given  by  the  famous  men  and  poets 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  sorrowful 
myctanthus  or  honeysuckle,  and 
the  iris  or  flag-lily,  were  flowers 
used  for  sacred  purposed  and  as 
ornamentation  in  design  by  archi- 
tects and  artists,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pomegranate,  lotos,  and 
rose,  before  the  days  of  Christian 
churches;  but  the  last  three  flowers 
had  a  sacred  signiflcance,  and  one 
immediately  related  to  Divine  attri- 
butes. 

The  rose  derived  its  name  from 
the  Latin  or  the  Greek  root  *'  red,'* 
and  was  a  conventional  term  itself 
for  all  other  flowers  of  a  red  colour 
and  extreme  beauty,  and  such  as 
the  Easterns  believed  to  embody 
the  glory  of  some  religious  attribute. 
Travellers  have  told  me  that  there 
is  no  flower  now  in  existence  on  ihe 
Great  Nile  or  its  shores  like  the 
original  lotos.  There  are  flowers 
called  water-roses,  of  all  colours, 
and  smelling  as  sweet  as  land  roses, 
but  such  are  mere  lilies,  like  water- 
cup  lilies,  of  various  sizes   and  all 


colours,  from  scarlet  to  yellow. 
There  are  also  several  fruits  and 
flowers  called  •*  lotos,"  yet  the  real 
lotos-tree  of  Egyptian  antiquity  is 
not  identical  with  any  other  now  in 
the  country.  It  was  called  the 
"immortal"  or  "tree  of  life;" 
and  the  Coptics  ground  to  powder 
or  meal  a  sort  of  seed-apple  and 
made  cakes,  calling  this  food  the 
"bread  of  life."  To  this  day 
they  roast  the  tuber-roots  of  the 
lotos  flower  of  the  streams  and  their 
river  over  hot  ashes,  and  eat  them 
as  a  pi^ce  de  resistance.  The 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  make 
meal  from  much  the  same  sort  of 

root 

It  is  strange  that,  although  most 
flowers  are  offensive  to  the  smell 
when  dead,  a  withered  rose  never 
seems  to  undergo  corruption.  The 
poor  cherish  its  petals  inside  their 
Bibles  as  memorials  of  their  dead 
joys  or  sorrows.  By  choice  we 
pluck  the  white  and  red  roses  for 
the  coffin-bed  of  our  relations 
rather  than  other  kinds  of  flowers 
at  hand.  There  is  always  an  asso- 
ciation of  beauty  and  immortality 
in  our  affection  for  the  rose.  When 
the  Crusaders  were  gone  out  of  the 
immediate  pre-oocupation  of  the 
mind  of  Christendom  and  heathen- 
esse, the  rose  of  the  Holy  Land  be- 
came more  and  more  popular  in 
the  tapestries  of  the  French  and 
the  English  fancywork  among 
ladies.  The  rose- windows  in  church 
architecture,  which  are  so  universally 
admired,  were  the  result  of  a  great 
furore  for  this  flower. 

In  the  twelfth  century  all  flowers 
such  as  the  strawberry  and  medlar 
blossom,  the  myrtle,  cherry,  and 
rose,  being  perfect  pentagons,  were 
in  some  repute  for  the  design  of 
tracery  in  windows.  The  most 
beautiful  among  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  rose  windows  is  that  of 
S.  Ouen,  Rouen.  The  church  itself 
is  a  perfect  gem  of  Gothic  archi- 
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tMture.  The  HuguenoU  much 
dtiiieed  lot  did  not  dettroj  it,  in 
15G12,  bj  lighting  three  fires  in* 
side  for  the  purpose  of  consumiDg, 
it  is  said,  pulpit,  organ,  and  sacristy ; 
later  it  was  turned  into  a  forge  by 
the  Republicans !  In  a  like  spirit 
of  seal,  which  ignored  all  considera- 
tion of  works  of  art  or  religious 
emblems,  the  Protestant  Beforroers 
in  England  mutilated  the  decorative 
carving  of  a  side  chapel  of  **  Our 
Lady,"  in  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  roaster  mason  of  S.  Ouen 
was  one  Alexander  BemivaL  He 
suflered  death  for  murdering  his 
pupil  or  apprentice,  out  of  jealousy 
of  his  superior  skill  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  rose  window  in  tlie  north 
transept,  which  put  his  own  in  the 
south  out  of  countenance  bv  com- 
parison of  merit  'J'he  monks,  who 
highly  favoured  the  youth,  yet  buried 
the  murderer-inattou  decently  in 
the  church  which  he  had  helped  so 
successfully  to  rendir  the  mutt  glo- 
rioiu  among  Gothic  ones  of  the 
time;  131s  being  the  supposed 
date  of  tiie  building  of  8.  Ouen. 
Rouen  Cathedral — N6tre  Dame — 
S.  Ouen.  and  S.  Maclou  are  the 
three  earlr  Gotliic  Churches  dis- 
tinguishe<f  for  rose-windows  in 
France,  and  for  tlie  purity  and  aim- 
plieity  of  their  style  of  architecture- 

Although  it  is  subjective  to  taste 
in  design,  the  form  of  the  Gothic 
rose  in  stone  is  usually  more  like 
that  of  the  ]otos-cup  than  of  one 
among  its  own  species.  The  con- 
ventional flower  in  wood  or  stone 
baa  a  short  stalk  and  a  crown  of 
five  petals  curled  under  slightly, 
conve}  ing  more  the  idea  of  an  open, 
large  an^fmone,  and  often  a  lotos, 
as  I  have  l)cfure  remarked.  Rarehr 
do  we  see  tlie  lentifulia,  or  hundred- 
leaved  ro»e,  in  tlie  ornamentation  of 
churches ;  but  1  am  almost  certain 
I  have  seen  tliis  particular  figure  of 
a   wocMen   one  o%or  the   a|K-.\-  or 


rather  forming  it— of  confessionals 
in  Antwerp  ohurebes,  or  at  8. 
Jacques,  Liege. 

The  Syrian  **  centifolia,*'  de- 
veloped by  our  English  cultivation, 
so  delishted  the  Sliah,  that  he  paid 
the  tribute  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  wreaths  of  roses  in  Buckingham 
Palace  by  sending  for  specimens  of 
tlie  same.  One  wouldf  have  sup- 
posed that  he  could  have  desired 
none  fairer  than  the  roses  bj 
*"  Bendemeer's  Stream." 

In  the  house  of  a  freemason 
and  clergyman  residing  in  WtlU 
shire,  I  was  pointed  out  a  beautiAil 
masonic  sort  of  dining-room  paper, 
which  is  entirely  Gothic  and  da- 
aigned  by  Grace ;  the  ground,  if  I 
remember  aright,  is  light-grey,  or  a 
very  soft  tint  of  green ;  the  fiower  ia 
a  conventional  n*se,  with  a  crown 
raised  over  iu  head— tiie  **  trowned 
rose  '*  is  tlie  name  of  this  pattern. 
Such  a  beautiful  paper  could  rarelj» 
if  at  all,  be  equalled  in  iU  evident 
symbolism. 

Sir  Walter  ^^cott  is  redolent  of 
the  rose,  and  ho  who  would  view 
Melrose  ariglit.  or  inquire  more 
deeply  into  Gothic  roses  in  stone, 
should  read  some  curious  aeeoonts 
of  the  Moors  in  .^^pain,  and  bv  bis 
own  wiu  trace  the  ideas  of  the 
national  builders  through  difl'ersnt 
phases  of  religious  society,  and  de- 
tect many  connecting  links  between 
Church  and  Sute,  and  the  mental 
development  of  a  nation,  and  chang- 
ing schools  of  thought,  through  the 
expression  of  successive  styles  of 
architectund  and  artiatie  work  in 
Europe.  The  rose  followed  the 
key  hand,  and  sun  or  crescent  of 
the  frescoes  of  the  Alhambra:  no 
animals  were  ever  depicted,  bat 
fiowers  were  very  eariy  introduced 
into  stone  and  paintings  on  vralla. 
May  I  not  be  considered  faithful  to 
an  emblem  if,  after  tracing  niy  rose 
down  from  the  Egyptians.  I  inform 
my  rcaiiers  that  in  lonely  and  da- 
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sort  parts  of  the  East  there  is  noticed 
bj  the  traveller  a  little  bit  of  dry, 
rough,  rude  ball  of  wood  ia  appear- 
ance, growing  almost  even  with  the 
earth.  The  Arab  and  Parsee  call  it 
"his  rose,"  or  **  prophet's  flower." 
When  put  in  a  basin  of  water 
or  rained  upon  from  heaven,  this 
dry  ball  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  five-petalled  rose  of  green- 
ish grey.  This  strange  weed-rose 
blooms  all  the  year  round. 

The  rose-en-soleil,  among  the 
different  Chaldean  emblems,  is  yet 
quartered,  as  we  know,  among  the 
Heraldic  bearings  of  our  nobility 
who  fought  on  the  fields  of  Ascalon, 
and  reconquered  the  holy  sepul- 
chre from  the  Turk.  The  same 
flower  of  our  country's  pride  is 
united  with  the  shamrock  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  Illustrious  Order  of  S. 
Patrick,  which  was  instituted  by 
George  III.,  1783. 

*'The  collar  of  our  most  illus- 
trious order "  say  the  statutes, 
**  shall  be  of  gold,  and  it  shall  be 
composed  of  roses  and  harps 
alternate,  tied  together  with  a  knot 


of  gold:  and  the  said  roses  shall  be 
enamelled  alternately,  white  leaves 
within  red  and  red  leaves  within 
white ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  said 
collar  shall  be  an  imperial  crown, 
the  motto  being  the  words  'Quis 
separabit?"' 

In  the  most  exalted  *' Order  of 
the  Star  of  India"  the  collar  is 
composed  of  lotos  palm  branch 
and  roses,  red  and-  white,  while 
circling  the  sun  in  the  centre  runs 
this  motto,  '*  Heaven's  light  our 
guide,"  words  which  remind  us 
''  nowi  and  to  the  great  end  "  of  the 
**  Hidden  One,"  or  Hapu  Mu — boy 
God  of  the  Nile,  or  the  heathen 
underlying  presentiment  of  the 
'*  Messias  "  of  the  Christian  ages* 
or  "  revealed  light  of  the  world ;"  and 
in  faithfulness  to  the  memory  of 
any  future  devoted  missionary  may 
we  ever  associate  his  toil  and  per- 
severance with  the  conquest  over 
barbarism  and  the  ignorance  of  a 
darker  day,  abready  resought  by 
the  love  of  a  Livingstone. 

Febnande. 
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LAYS  OP  THE  SAINTLY. 

Bt  TBI  LOVDOV  HiBMIT, 

Avnoft  or  **  8oMf  of  8iM«L4MffT«'*  "  Pntf  At  Ltfs,**  At. 

No.  6. — St.  DtvTt  of  Fiavcs  (a.d.  272). 

.— 2!l#  foXhming  la^$  mrt  composed  m  huwMo  imitmtion  ^  iho  popmti 

horis  ^f  jPrmmo&iUmiica. 


Waica  I  mtuk  to 

And  mj  tUtemont  k 
That  for  wa jTB  that  oniifrtra* 

And  lor  doods  that  ottt-do, 
St  DoojTi  of  Fiance  was  paealiar. 

And  tha  huim  111  «iplain  aalo  700. 

DioDjaiua  hit  name. 

And  none  will  denj 
That  Den  jTt  the  tame 

Doea  mean  and  implj ; 
And  he  iillia  the  handt  of  the  |Mfantt 

Who  doom'd  him  a  martjr  to  die. 

Twat  ceatory  third. 

That  I>eojt  incarr'd 

Thit  taddeet  of  fatet; 
Whh  one  Elentheriot,  deaeon. 

And  ItoMieot,  firiMt,  for  hit  mattn 

Yet  the  woet  that  vera  laid 

On  thoee  Chrittiana  three, 
And  the  ploek  thej  dkplay'd 

Were  qnste  firightM  to  tee. 
And  at  fimt  jon  would  aearoel j  helie?e  it» 

Bot  the  tame  ia  aeaerled  hj  mm. 
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Twas  one  of  their  foes* 

Diabolical  whims. 
To  the  flames  to  expose 

The  martyrs'  bare  limbe. 
Bat  Denjff,  for  ozie,  didn't  mind  it. 

He  lay  and  sang  psalms — ^likewise  hymns. 


And  then  he  was  placed 

In  a  den  of  wild  beasts 
With  a  preference  of  taste 

For  martyrs  and  priests ; 
Bat  DenySy  by  erouinij^  so  tamed  them, 

They  tam'd  from  such  cannibal  feasts. 


Next  Denys  was  cast 

In  a  furnace  of  fire ; 
All  thinking  at  last 

He'd  have  to  expire ; 
Bat  the  flame  sank  so  low  in  a  minute. 

No  bellows  coald  make  it  rise  higher. 


And  when  he'd  been  hang 
On  the  cross  for  a  spell, 

St  Denys  was  flung 

With  his  friends  in  a  cell. 

As  narrow  and  close  as  a  coffin. 
And  dark  as  H  £  doable  L. 


Said  the  judge,  stem  and  cort» 

"  Bring  the  captives  to  me.'* 
When  he  found  them  unhurt 

He  cried.  *'  Can  this  be  ? 
We  are  ruin'd  by  Christiaa  endeavour ;  ** 

And  he  meant  to  destroy  the  whole  three. 


On  the  Saints,  who  had  long 

Withstood  such  attacks, 
The  foe  came  out  strong 

With  their  tortures  and  racks. 
At  last,  by  the  Governor's  order, 

Their  heads  were  cut  off  with  an  axe. 


S18  /iOft  tif  ik»  /Sluing.  f Avgart 


M 


*'  D«  He  tleep?  do  w«  dreftm? 

All  the  witDMMS  tiMmt : 
*'  Are  men  what  thej  Mam  ? 

Or  it  witchenil  ftbottt?" 
For  qtiioklj  tho  eorpoe  of  8t  Deo jt 

Rom  up.  vbA  be|^  to  tndk  ont ! 


He  took  up  hit  httd, 

Toek'd  it  widor  hit  trm. 
And  the  ttme,  it  it  ttid, 

Ctoted  tufpcite  tod  tknii ; 
Etoh  eye  oa  the  auunrtl  wtt  £Ml»a'd 

At  if  bj  tooM  mtgietl  ohtRB. 


Cat  down  to  hit  noelr. 

Like  t  flower  lo  itt  tialk. 
The  Saint  met  t  chedi 

When  he  first  triad  to  walk : 
Bvt  toon  he  felt  ttroager  than  Watloa 

Or  Wabb— bf  a  Tarf  long  ahalk. 


And  angclt.  we're  told. 

1^  hit  fuotattapt  alonK ; 
Whila  hea?enwaidt  rutted 

Thair  ehamt  of  toog; 
Thaj  lad  him  two  latgoat  fmm  tha  eitgr. 

To  tea  that  ha  didn't  go  wrong. 


I  hope  jonH  beliare 

That  thit  ttory  it  fiiet 
For  I  teom  to  deeelTa, 

And  rcf  ate  to  retrtd ; 
For  truth  Fto  a  great  reputation^ 

And  with  lo  preterra  it  intact 


Which  it  whj  I  obterta— 

And  my  statement  it 
That  for  wajt  that  uaaarte. 

And  for  deedt  that  ool-do, 
St.  l>an7B  of  Franca  wat  paeuUtr— 

And  tha  atma  I  have  pcotad  nto  j«k 
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No.  7.— St.  Bosk  of  Luia,  Peau  (a.d.  1617). 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  World  they  call  the  New, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

As  the  blessed  St.  Hose  of  Peru ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  the  penances  she  could  do. 

She  was  a  child,  yet  never  a  child 

Did  holiness  so  pursue. 
By  morning  ajid  night,  and  by  candle-light 

In  wisdom  and  grace  she  grew. 
And  ever  would  strive  to  all  earthly  fi&ults 

And  pleasures  to  say  adieu. 

An  angel  in  beauty*  she  thought  it  was  right 

To  spoil  it  to  mortals*  view, 
She  soratclfd  it  with  briers,  and  burnt  it  in  fires. 

Until  she  was  known  by  few; 
(0  maidens  whose  charms  you  but  live  to  adorn, 

This  never  would  do  for  you  /) 

But  her  fear  of  the  world  was  more  than  her  fear 

Of  loveliness  losing  its  due — 
Of  tortures  that  thrill*d  her  through ; 

And  neither  the  sackcloth  she  wore  to  her  sldn. 
Nor  her  spiky  belt  thereto, 

Could  ever  elicit  the  feiintett  complaint 
From  the  blessed  St  Bose  of  Peru. 

When  Love  drew  near  with  its  honey'd  words. 

And  tenderly  tried  to  woo. 
The  name  of  wife  and  the  joys  of  life 

She  rigidly  would  eschew. 
She  prick'd,  for  her  sins,  her  head  with  pins. 

And  the  blood  in  streamlets  drew. 
And  tears  they  were  spilt  for  her  fancied  guUt, 

By  the  blessed  St.  Bose  of  Peru. 

And  oft  she  would  fast,  but  to  eat  at  last 

The  bitterest  herbs  she  knew. 
And  all  Uiat  was  pleasant  and  good  to  the  taste 

In  horror  away  she  threw ; 
She  stripp*d  her  garden  of  all  sweet  flowers 

And  sow'd  it  with  thorns  and  me. 
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And  uigeb  would  €one  and  bmIm  her  one 

(In  dmuns)  of  their  Mraph  crew. 
And  often  tlie  Fiend,  in  hie  beeaty  eereen*d, 

Her  eptrit  would  fiun  enbdoe, 
Dat  evil  oonld  onlj  fiUl  to  prevAil 

With  the  bleeead  8t  Roee  of  Ftm. 


And  tbeee  ere  the  reeeone  her  tune  woold  grow 

In  the  World  they  cell  the  New, 
Bat  jonth  wsf  n't  peet  ere  the  wintry  hbel 

The  flame  of  h^  liii  ottl-blew ; 
There  ieenel  a  breeth  fiRMB  the  movth  of  Death, 

ChiUing  and  killing  the  Roee  of  Pmu 


And  many  and  many  a  year  flew  by 

In  that  World  they  call  the  New, 
While  marreb  diTine  were  wrooght  at  the  ehriae 

Of  the  bleeeed  St  Roee  of  Pern 
(I  ehoold  beat  my  breeet  and  be  much  dietreee*d 

If  yoa  call'd  thie  pari  utme). 

But  my  teetli  9^rer  ache  bat  I  think,  ae  I  wake. 

Of  the  bleeeed  St  Roee  of  Pera ; 
And  my  eome  never  ehool»  boi  the  woee  I  eompnle 

Of  the  bleeeed  St  Roee  of  IVni : 
And  eo  I  dedde  my  pangi  to  ahkle 
Like  her  who  enflJBr'd    ami  braTod    and  died 
In  the  capital  of  Pm, 
The  regioa  they  call  Pern. 


No.  ^.— St.  Smuh  ov  Utam  (jld.  1844). 


A  eoico  of  the  Far  Weet, 

A  eong  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  of  Utah,  Kaaroo,  Jackson  Connty,  and  the 

Jenieelem. 
lietcn.  iadiridoali,  commwiitjee.  eecta,  natione ; 
I  am  (lor  thie  oecaeion  only)  a  Traneatlantie  bard. 
None  of  yosr  emooth  oovt-poete  of  wom-ont  Earbpean  monaichlea. 
Bnt  a  btrd  of  the  baekwoode— a  load-throated  warWer  of  the  Ibreel: 
My  inepiration  ie  the  breath  of  the  boandlem  prairie :  my  mental  Ibod  ii  the  fnB 

of  the  raging  Atlantic. 
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Bliyme? — I  scorn  it.    Metre? — Snakes  and  alligators !    What  is  that  to  mk  ? 
Libertad  for  ever !    I  intend  to  sing  anyhow— and  all-how,  jast  as  I  tarnation 

please. 
Universe,  are  you  listening  ?  very  weU,  then ;  here  goes,  right  awaj. 


II. 

SMITH!!!! 

Smith  the  Apostle  !l ! 

Smith  the  Evangelist ! ! 

Smith  the  Discoverer  of  the  Book  of  Mormon ! 

His  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  was  raised  at  Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Ver- 
mont, U.S. 

His  parents  were  tillers  of  the  soil — ^poor,  bat  dishonest, 

^Vhen  they  wanted  money,  they  took  it ;  horses,  they  boned  them ;  sheep,  they 
annexed  them ; 

But  saints  may  spring  from  sinners,  as  a  butterfly  springs  from  a  maggot. 

III. 
Angels !  heavenly  visions ! ! 

In  white  robes,  with  crowns,  harps,  and  everything  according, 
Bless*d  the  youthful  Smith  with  their  presence  beatific. 
He  went  into  solitude,  loafing  in  caves,  backwoods,  and  lonely  canyons. 
Those  angels  "meant  business ;  thrice  in  one  night  they  sought  him. 
They  told  him  all  his  sins  were  liquidated, 
Told  him  the  liistory  of  the  World  {not  according  to  Moses), 
Told  him  tlie  Red  Injuns  were  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ; 
Told  him  where  to  find  the  saored  book  of  the  Prophet  Mormon, 
Told  him  to  bring  it  out,  and  make  a  good  spec  of  the  business. 

TV. 

Leap,  0  my  soul,  every  22nd  of  September. 

For  on  that  date  Smith  found  the  sacred  volume  ! 

Eighteen-twenty-seven^a  year  to  be  remembered ! 

Sheets  of  tin,  with  characters  antique  engraven — 

Such  was  the  wondrous  Book  of  Mormon. 

From  that  prophet  Smith  profited,  and  became  a  prophet  also. 

Mahomet,  Brahma,  Buddha,  Confucius—Smith  surpassed  them  all. 

■Getting  behind  a  screen,  he  dictated  to  Oliver  Cowdrey 

(Smith  was  not  a  liter atu$,  and  couldn't  have  jerk*d  it  grammaticallj). 

In  eighteen-thirty,  hurrah !  the  glorious  Book  was  publish'd. 

But  carping  critics  of  orthodoxy  murmured  *'  fraud ! "  and  "  liombug ! " 

**  Where's  your  authority  P    Show  us  the  original ! " 

Smith  disdained  to  do  so  ;  he  and  his  friends  had  seen  it. 

But  nobody  else  has  seen  it,  nor  will  they  see  it  forever. 

Yet  did  Smith  triumph,  and  gather*d  in  converts  like  hay  in  the  sunshine. 

Virtue  will  ever  prevail,  as  long  as  the  world  droomvolvulates  on  its  axis. 
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V. 

Hnztt  for  the  K«w  Jenmlem ! 

At  KirtlAod.  Ohio,  Smith  with  hit  SainU  loeaUd. 

TiU,  in  March  *d2,  there  cune  a  bead  of  noneo&fcnrmifts, 

Seised  Joseph  the  Seint,  end  Rigdon  hie  mete,  end  gere  them  ter  end  tetibert ! 

0  mjr  eool,  boil«  boil  like  a  potato  with  indignation ! 

From  coantj  to  eoonty,  end  elate  to  elate,  for  yeere  the  Mormone  were  diireBy 

Sometimee  cemptng  ont  'neeth  the  enow'e  cold  elare  of  winter. 

At  laei  thejT  found  a  reeling  piece — Clejr  ooonty,  in  Mieeomri 

Thither  came  Brigham  Yonng—at  that  tioM  Brigham  ycmnger. 

Smith  tent  him  oat  to  bring  to  grace  thoee  eeeptical  down-eaeten. 

Wliilet  Oreon  IVett  and  Heber  C.  Kimball  were  mieeionariee  in  Emope. 

VI. 

In  thie  world  benks  will  break  aad  piwnolen  be  eeU*d  ewindlart : 

Thie  wee  the  lack  of  Smith  aad  hie  eeintly  oompanione — 

Lo !  the  bank  of  Kirtland  basted,  the  Mormone  were  dapp'd  in  prieon. 

Not  long  ellerwmrde  thej  receired  thie  heavenly  reTelation — 

*'  Missoari'e  too  hot  to  bold  joa  '* — they  "  Tamoeed  the  ranehe,"  aeoording. 

VIL 

O.  NeoToo,  city  of  Beanfy ! 

I^Aiid  of  delight,  fertility,  promiie,  end  bloeeoming  reaHsatione ! 

When  I  beheld  Uiee  my  eool  wee  enthrall'd.  and  danced  a  epiriled  eee  tea. 

Thitlier  came  i:>.000  eainte,  and  eqaatted  in  gkkry» 

And  the  desert  bloeeom'd  ee  the  roee.  beneatli  the  eadle  of  Seeith. 

He  prt* arh'd  the  goq>el.  end  got  op  a  govemment-honee  aad  mililia, 

Was  nisTor  of  tlie  tiwn,  highprieel,  end  commander-in-chief  of  the  army ;  * 

O,  o^nna  /  triumph !  breTo !  hoeannah  !  hazza !  hellelnieh  ! 

(Diejte  src  the  words  of  e  soal  jumping  out  of  ite  ekin  with  felidty). 


VIII 

Once  more  **  rcTeletion  **  ceme,  end  spake  onto  Smith  the  prophei. 

*'  The  reUlion  between  man  and  women  is  not  only  eodel  hot  ^iritaal. 

Tlie  soeisl  ie  boanded  by  two.  the  epiritnal  knows  of  no  limit : 

\\'hert^fore.  O  Smith,  jroa  may  lake  what  nnmber  of  wivee  you  think 

Senctifving  them  by  eecred  myslerioua  *  eeelingi.*  ** 

<  Reeder.  seekeet  tliou  further  to  know  ?  then  go  end  eooeolt  Ilepwottii  DixoB.> 

But  tlie  cold  hard  world  disapprored  of  i^dritnal  maniage ; 

War  rose  up  against  Smith,  and  again,  with  hie  melee,  be  wae  eaoi  klo 

**  Bi'velation"  helped  them  no  more:  no,  nor  did  engele  eeiiel 

But  e  f^ang  of  rowdiee  (a.d.  1HI4*  broke  inio  the  pfiecw. 

Haul  ti  out  Joeeph  Smith  end  his  brother  Hyram* 

And  « ith  their  too-true  reToUen  they  seat  them  both  to  gloiy  I 
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IX. 

Sinners  make  martyrs,  and  martyrs  make  saints  (this  is  logic). 

Smith  was  a  martyr,  and  moomed  by  the  Mormons  according. 

Especially  Brigham  Yonng,  who  came  in  for  his  fortone  and  fixtures. 

In  1850  they  established  the  Salt  Lake  City, 

And  two  years  later  another  great  '*  revelation  '*  set  up  spiritoal  wifehood,  the 

glorions  cause  that  Smith  died  for. 
Thus,  like  a  beautifhl  tree,  grew  up  the  doctrine  of  spiritoal  marriage, 
Monogamy,  bigamy,  trigamy,  qnadrigamy,  qninqnigamy,  and  lastly  polygamy- 
Til],  if  you  ask  me,  "  How  many  wives  has  Brigham  P*' 
I  shall  answer,  "  Go,  count  the  waves  of  the  boundless  Atlantic ! " 

X. 

They  made  Smith  a  Saint — a  boss  Saint — and  was  he  not  worthy  ? 

Far  more  than  the  worn-out  Saints  of  your  rotten  Eurqpian  kingdoms  I 

Bully  for  Joseph !  my  eyes  fill  with  tears ;  don't  yonrs  ? 

I  admire  Joe  Smith— I  du^-WL  wrap  up  his  memory  in  lavender. 

And  if  you  love  me,  reader  (as  I*m  sure  you  cannot  help  11^, 

Qo  thou  and  do  likewise ! 


XI. 

Mourn  for  Smith ;  mourn,  mourn,  ye  peoples ! 

0  songsters,  bards  of  all  times,  climes,  regions,  and  generations* 

O  warblers,  tenori,  bassi,  contralti,  and  mezzo-soprani, 

O  Christian  men  of  every  land  and  langruage, 

O  kings,  priests,  presidents,  khans,  kaisers,  and  Bubjeoti, 

O  infinitively  diversified  inhabitants  of  this  revolving  kosmos, 

Sing,  and  sing,  and  sing,  and  keep  on  singing  his  honour  and  glory, 

Echo  and  re-echo  forever  the  name  of  Joe  Smith,  boss  Saint  of  the  Mormons ! 
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1871,  August,  Nohant 
What :  Tou  would  have  me  cease 
loving?  You  would  have  me  tar 
that  1  have  been  deceiving  myself 
all  my  life ;  that  humanity  is  con- 
temptible, hateful :  that  it  has 
always  been  ao,  will  always  be  so? 
And  you  reproach  mo  for  my  grief 
as  though  it  were  a  weakness,  a 
puerile  regret  for  an  illusion  gone. 
You  say  the  people  were  always 
ferocious,  the  priests  always  hypo* 
crites.  the  bcuripevis  always  a  cow- 
ard, the  soldier  always  a  brigand, 
the  |>eassnt  alwavs  stupid.  You 
sav  vou  htkve  known  all  this  from 
your  youth,  and  that  you  are  glad 
you  never  «|U4*stioned  it,  since  it  has 
sa%ed  your  mature  years  from  all 
deception ;  then  you  have  never 
Iteen  >oung.  Ah!  we  diflfer  much, 
for  I  iiave  not  ceased  to  be  so.  if  to 
love  for  ever  is  to  be  young  ! 

^Vhat,  tlien,  would  you  have  me 
do?  to  iiiolate  myself  from  my  fellow- 
creatures,  from  my  feUow.country* 
men.  from  m^*  race,  from  the  great 
ismily,  of  which  my  private  family 
is  but  one  ear  of  com  in  the  terres- 
trial field  ?  And  if  this  ear  could 
ripen  in  some  safe  place;  if  we 
could,  as  you  say.  live  fur  a  few 
privileged  Uings  and  abstract  our- 


aahes  from  all  the  raat !  Batitiaim 
possible,  and  your  reason  fashiona 
for  itself  the  most  nnrealiaaUa  of 
Utopias.  In  what  Eden,  in  what  ideal 
£1  Dorado  will  you  hide  your  fiu&Uy, 
^our  select  git>up  of  friendSy  your 
mtimate  happiness,  so  that  none  of 
the  anguish  of  social  life  or  the 
disasters  of  our  eountiy  can  reach 
it?  If  you  wish  to  be  luypj  through 
a  few,  these  few,  the  Mvourilaa  of 
your  heart,  muat  be  hapfiy  ia  thaoi* 
aelves.  Could  they  be  so?  Could 
you  assure  them  the  least  aeeurity  ? 
Will  you  find  for  me  a  refuge  in 
the  old' age  that  borders  death? 
And  what  now  to  me  ia  life  or  daalh 
for  mytelf?  Suppose  wa  die  eo- 
tirely.  or  that  lore  does  not  aeeom- 
pany  us  into  the  other  life,  stall  are 
we  not  to  our  last  broath  tomented 
by  the  desire,  the  oreqKHraring 
longing,  to  secure  to  tboaa  wa  laara 
behind  the  greatest  sum  of  happi* 
neas  possible?  Can  wa  aloep  ia 
peace  feeling  the  earth  Aaaim, 
readr  to  swallow  up  thoae  w  bavo 
lived  for  ?  To  live  oappUy  in  ooa'a 
femily  again,  in  apita  of  alL  ia  no 
doubt  a  great  relatiTo  Ueaaiaf— tho 
only  consolation  ona  ean  or  would 
be  wilUng  to  taata.  But  ovan  anp- 
posing  the  waBatag  of  tha  wmUL 
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outside  us  did  not  reach  our  homes, 
^hich  is  not  possible,  you  know  I 
never  could  admit  that  we  must 
make  up  our  mind  to  accept  the 
public  misery. 

It  was  all  foreseen.  .  .  .  Yes, 
certainly,  I  foresaw  it  as  well  as 
any  one  !  I  saw  the  storm  rising ; 
J  saw,  as  did  all  reflecting  minds, 
4he  visible  approaches  of  the  cata- 
•clysm.  But  where  is  the  consola- 
tion in  seeing  the  painful  wri things 
of  the  sick  man  whose  disease  you 
thoroughly  know  ?  When  the  thun- 
•der  strikes  us  are  we  calm  he- 
cause  we  heard  its  mutterings  long 
before  ? 

No,  no,  we  cannot  isolate  our- 
selves, we  cannot  break  the  ties  of 
blood,  we  cannot  curse,  cannot 
•despise  our  species.  Humanity  is 
no  vain  word.  Our  life  is  made  of 
love,  and  no  longer  to  love  is  no 
longer  to  live. 

The  people,  you  say !  The  people 
are  you,  I ;  it  is  in  vain  we  deny  it. 
There  are  not  two  races,  the  dis- 
tinction of  classes  establishes  only 
relative  inequalities  which  are  for 
the  most  part  illusory.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  had  ancestors 
^oing  far  back  in  the  bourgeoisie; 
for  ray  part,  my  roots  on  my 
mother's  side  are  directly  in  the 
people,  and  so  I  feel  them  for  ever 
in  tbe  depths  of  my  being.  The 
roots  of  all  of  us  are  there,  be  our 
origin  more  or  less  remote.  The 
first  men  were  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, then  husbandmen  and  sol- 
diers. Successful  brigandage  gave 
xise  to  the  first  social  distinctions. 
I  believe  there  is  not  one  title  that 
has  not  been  picked  up  out  of 
^uman  blood.  We  have  to  put  up 
with  our  ancestors  when  we  have 
them ;  but  are  these  first  trophies 
of  hatred  and  violence  a  glory  that 
a  mind  ever  so  slightly  philosophi- 
cal can  find  matter  in  to  boast  of? 
The  people  for  ever  ferociouB,  you  say : 
I  say,  the  aristocracy  for  ever 
savage.    One  thing  is  certain,  that 


with  the  peasant  the  aristocracy  is 
the  class  that  most  resists  progress, 
consequently  the  least  civilized. 
Thinkers  may  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  don*t  belong  to  it ; 
but  if  we  are  bourgeois,  if  we  are 
the  offspring  of  the  serf,  of  the 
tenant  subject  to  the  corvie,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  bow  with  love  or  re- 
spect before  the  sons  of  the  oppressors 
of  our  fathers  ?  No!  Whoever  dis- 
owns the  people  dishonours  him- 
self and  presents  the  shameful 
spectacle  of  an  apostacy.  Bour* 
geoisie,  if  we  wish  to  rise  and 
become  a  class  we  have  but  one 
thing  to  do:  to  proclaim  ourselves 
the  people,  and  struggle  to  the 
death  against  those  who  claim  to  be 
our  superiors  by  divine  right.  For 
having  fallen  short  of  the  dignity 
of  our  revolutionary  mandate,  for 
having  aped  the  aristocracy,  for 
having  usurped  their  badges,  for 
having  taken  up  their  gewgaws,  for 
having  been  shamefully  ridiculous 
and  cowardly,  we  now  count  as 
nothing.  We  are  nothing.  The 
people  who  should  make  common 
cause  with  us  abjure  us,  abandon 
us,  and  endeavour  to  oppress  us. 

The  people  ferocious  ?  No  ! 
Neither  are  they  stupid ;  their  pre- 
sent malady  is  ignorance  and  folly. 
It  was  not  the  people  of  Paris  who 
massacred  the  prisoners,  destroyed 
the  monuments,  and  tried  to  set  fire 
to  the  city.  The  people  of  Paris  it 
was  that  remained  in  Paris  after  the 
siege,  for  whoever  was  at  all  in 
easy  circumstances  hurried  away 
from  it  to  breathe  the  air  of  the 
provinces  and  join  their  absent 
friends  after  the  physical  and  moral 
sufferings  of  the  blockade.  Those 
who  remained  in  Paris  were  the 
tradesmen  and  workmen,  the  two 
agents  of  labour  and  barter  without 
which  Paris  would  cease  to  exist. 
It  is  they  that  constitute  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  they  are  one  and  the 
same  family  whose  kinship  and 
solidarity    no    political    misunder- 
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standinfl^  can  sever.  It  is  now 
aeknowleilged  that  the  oppressors 
of  thcso  stormy  days  were  in  the 
roinurity.  Therefore,  all  that  ean 
Ite  said  against  the  people  of  IVuris, 
the  majority,  is  that  tliey  dbplayed 
weakness  and  fear.  The  movement 
was  organized  hy  men  inscrihed  in 
the  ranks  of  the  bour^iiis  having 
neither  the  habits  nor  tlie  wants  of 
the  proletariat  These  men  were 
moved  by  hatred,  by  baulked  ambi- 
tion, by  misconceived  patriotism, 
by  fanaticism  that  had  no  ideal,  by 
silly  sentimentality  or  natural  wick- 
edness. 

There  was  something  of  all  this 
amongst  them,  with  certain  points 
of  honour  as  respects  their  doctrines, 
which  forbade  them  shrinking  in 
the  presence  of  danger.  They  cer- 
tainlv  were  not  backed  by  the 
middle  class,  who  were  fni;ht4>ned 
and  tied  and  hid  themselves.  They 
were  obliged  to  enlist  the  real 
prtilctariut.  those  who  had  nothing 
to  lose.  Well,  even  the  proletariat 
in  great  part  escapetl  tliem,  divide«l 
as  it  was  into  different  shades — 
some  wishing  for  disorder  hoping 
to  profit  by  it,  others  dreading  the 
4:on«ir|ii4*nces.  mobt  of  them  not 
reasoning  at  all,  misery  having 
become  cxtrenrie,  and  the  absence 
of  wiirk  forcing  them  to  take  part 
in  the  conflict  fur  tliirtv  sous  a 
dav. 

Whv  will  vou  insist  that  these 
pn»letaires  who  were  shut  up  in 
Paris,  and  who  counted  at  the  out- 
ride eighty  thousand  solditPi  of 
hungl'randde^pair.  re|>n*<%ented  the 
French  people?  They  did  not  e*en 
repn*!44'nt  the  pi*ople  of  Vturi^.  unless 
yoti  prr«i«t  in  maintAinini;  the  dis- 
tinction which  I  rcpi  1  Inrtwecn  tlie 
producer  and  tlie  tnitlcr. 

l-ut  I  will  go  fartlirr. and  s-nk  on 
miiat  \ou  ground  tliis  distinction. 
f*  it  on  the  mon*  rrlesm-ducation'/ 
Tho  lint*  i*  impercef-iiblc.  If  you 
find  at  the  head  of  the  lour^eoui^ 
Ui«n  of  lettera  and  bcivnce ;  if  you 


find  in  the  dregs  of  tlie  proletariat 
savages  and  brutes,  you  have  still 
the  intermediate  crowd!that  presents, 
here  intelligent  sensible  prolt*taires, 
there  bourgeois  who  are  neither  in- 
telligent nor  sensible.  The  majo- 
rity of  educated  citizens  date  fVom 
yesterday,  and  many  of  those  who 
can  read  and  write  have  fathers  and 
mothers  who  ean  hardly  sign  their 
names.  Is  it  than  the  more  or  leas 
acquired  wealtli  that  is  to  classify 
men  into  two  distinct  camps  ?  We 
shall  then  have  to  ask  where  tlie 
people  begin  and  where  they  end, 
for  every  day  wealth  is  displaced ; 
ruin  pulls  down  some,  fortune  raises 
others ;  parts  are  changed  :  he  who 
was  a  lourgtoU  in  the  morning 
becomes  a  prolkairg  again  in  the 
evening,  and  the  proleimire  of  awhile 
ago  may  pass  into  the  hourfeoU  in 
the  course  of  the  day  if  he  finds 
a  purse  or  inherits  from  an  uncle. 
You  see  that  these  denomination •« 
are  worthless,  and  tliat  the  work  of 
classifying  with  all  the  method  pos- 
sible would  be  inextricable. 

Men  are  higher  or  lower  than 
others  scdelv  in  virtue  of  the  more 
or  less  reason  and  morality  they  pos- 
sess. Instruction  that  develops  only 
selfish  sensuality  is  more  pernicious 
than  tlie  ignorance  of  the  proletaire^ 
who  is  honest  bv  instinct  and  babiL 
This  coinpulwry  education  which  we 
are  all  calling  for  out  of  respect  for 
himian  rights  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  panacea  whose  miracles  we 
are  to  exaggerate.  Depraved  natures 
will  use  it  to  find  in  it  more  inge- 
nious and  better-disguised  means  to 
do  evil.  It  will  be  like  eveiything 
that  man  uses  and  abuses^ the 
poison  and  tlie  antidote.  To  find 
an  infallible  n^medy  for  oor  evils  is 
illusory.  We  have  nothing  for  it 
but  t  >  HCfk  day  by  dav  all  the  means 
that  are  immediately  practicable, 
and  to  make  the  amelioration  of 
morals  and  the  conciliation  of  in* 
terests  the  great  aim  and  end  id 
oor*  conduct  of  life.    Franee  if  m 
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the  pangs  of  death ;  this  is  certain : 
we  are  all  sick,  all  corrupt,  all 
ignorant,  all  dejected.  To  say  that 
it  was  decreed  so,  that  it  was  to  be 
so,  that  so  it  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be,  is  to  begin  again  the 
fable  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
drowning  child.  Better  say  at  once : 
I  don't  care;  but  if  you  add.  It 
does  not  concern  me,  you  are  mis- 
taken. The  deluge  is  coming,  and 
death  gaining  ground.  Do  what 
you  may  to  be  prudent,  and  to  get 
away,  your  refuge  will  be  invaded 
in  its  turn,  and,  perishing  with 
human  civilization,  you  will  not 
prove  yourself  to  have  been  more 
philosophical  for  not  loving  than 
those  were  who  swam  out  to  rescue 
some  of  the  wrecks  of  humanity. 
They  are  not  worth  saving  these 
wrecks :  be  it  so.  They  will  perish 
in  spite  of  you ;  it  is  possible !  We 
will  perish  with  them,  this  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  let  us  die  living  and  warm. 
I  prefer  this  to  a  winter  in  the  ice- 
death  forestalled.  Besides,  for  my 
part,  I  can  do  no  otherwise.  Love 
does  not  reason.  If  I  were  to  ask 
you  why  you  have  that  passion  you 
have  for  study,  you  could  not  ex- 
plain it  to  me  better  than  those  that 
have  a  passion  for  laziness  can 
explain  their  idleness. 

You  think  I  am  wavering,  since 
you  preach  indifference  to  nie.  You 
tell  me  that  you  have  read  in  the 
papers  fragments  of  mine  that  be- 
tray an  entire  change  of  ideas,  and 
those  papers  that  quote  me  favour- 
ably endeavour  to  persuade  them- 
selves to  believe  that  I  have  been 
enlightened  by  new  light,  while 
others  that  do  not  quote  me  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  future.  Let  politicians 
say  and  think  what  they  like.  Let 
us  leave  them  to  their  critical 
appreciations.  I  am  not  going  to 
protest,  not  going  to  answer.  The 
public  has  other  interests  to  discuss 
than  those  that  concern  me.  I 
have    a  pen   and    an  honourable 


place  for  free  discussion  in  a  lead- 
ing journal ;  it  is  for  me,  if  I  have 
been  misinterpreted,  to  explain  my- 
self more  clearly  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  I  avail  myself 
rarely  of  this  opportunity  to  speak  of 
myself  as  an  isolated  individual; 
but  if  you  judge  me  to  be  con- 
verted to  false  notions,  I  am  bound 
to  say  to  you  and  to  others  who  are 
interested  in  me,  Bead  me  entirely, 
and  don't  judge  me  by  detached 
fragments.     The  mind  that  is  free 
from  the  exigences  of  party  neces- 
sarily sees  the  pour  et  contre,  and 
the  writer  who    is  sincere    states 
both,  without  pre-occupying  himself 
about  the  blame  or  the  approbation 
of  interested  readers.     But  all  who 
are  not  mad  attach  themselves  to  a 
synthesis,  and  I  don't  think  I  have 
broken  from  mine.     Beason    and 
feeling  with  me  are  always  in  accord 
in  rejecting  whatever  would  lead  us 
back   to  childhood   in   politics,  in 
religion,  in  philosophy,  in  art.     My 
reason  and  feeling  more  than  ever 
repel  the  idea  of  factitious  distinc- 
tions, of  the  inequalities  of  condi- 
tions imposed  as  a  right  acquired 
by  some,  as  a  merited  forfeiture  by 
others.     More  than  ever  I  long  to 
raise  what  is  low,  to  lift  up  again 
what  is  falleo.     Till  my  heart  is 
worn  out  it  will  be  open  to  pity,  it 
will  take  the  side  of  the  weak,  it 
will  rehabilitate  the  calumniated.  If 
to-day   it  is   the  people   who   are 
down-trodden,  I  will  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  them ;  if  it  is  they  that  are 
the  oppressors  and  assassins,  I'll 
tell  them  they  ai*e   cowardly  and 
odious.     What  to  me  are  such  or 
such  groups  of  men,  such  proper 
names  that  have  become  flags,  such 
individualities    that    have    become 
advertisements  ?    I  know  only  wise 
men    or    fools,   innocent    men    or 
guilty  ones.      I   have  not   to  ask 
myself  where  my  friends  and  my 
enemies  are.   They  are  there  where 
the  storm  has  cast  them.     Those 
who  have  deserved  my  affection,  and 
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who  do  not  s«e  with  mj  otm.  are 
not  less  dear  to  me.  The  unreflect- 
ing hlame  of  those  who  hare  left 
me  does  not  make  me  look  on  them 
as  enemies.  Friendship  unjustly 
withdrawn  remains  intact  in  the 
heart  that  did  not  desenre  the  injury. 
That  heart  is  shore  mwMurpro^r^  ; 
it  can  wait  for  the  wakening  up  of 
justice  and  affection. 

8uch  is  the  straightforward  and 
easy  rCU  of  a  conscience  that  is  en* 
gsged  hy  no  personal  interests  in 
Uie  interests  of  party.  Those  who 
cannot  say  as  much  for  themselves 
msy  certainly  succeed  among  their 
felfowti.  if  they  have  the  talent  to 
avoid  whatever  may  he  distasteful ; 
and  the  more  they  have  of  this 
talent  the  more  they  will  And  means 
to  promote  their  own  interests. 
But  history  must  not  appeal  to  their 
testimony  for  absolute  truth.  Tho 
moment  a  trade  is  made  of  opinion, 
henceforth  that  opinion  is  value- 
less. 

I  know  gentle,  generous,  timid 
souls  who.  in  this  terrible  moment 
of  our  history,  reproach  themselves 
for  having  loved  and  served  the 
cause  of  the  weak.  They  bee  but 
one  point  in  space;  they  believe 
that  the  people  they  loved  and 
served  no  longer  exist,  because  a 
horde  of  brigands,  followed  by  a 
small  army  of  half-crazed  men,  got 
momentary  possession  of  the  theatre 
of  the  struggle.  It  costs  tliese  kind 
souls  an  effort  to  sav  to  themselves 

m 

that  what  was  gi>od  in  the  poor  and 
interesting  io  the  disinherited  still 
exists :  only  it  is  no  longer  there, 
the  political  chaos  drove  them  from 
the  scene.  When  such  dramas  as 
these  are  played,  those  that  throw 
themselves  into  it  wantonly  are  the 
conceited  or  money-grasping  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  those  who 
let  them«elves  be  drawn  into  it  are 
idiots.  That  there  are  conceited 
men,  grasping  men.  idiotic  men  in 
FVance  by  thousands  tliere  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  there  are  as  great  a 


number,  and. perhaps,  more  in  other 
countries.  Let  an  occasion  occur 
similsr  to  the  too- frequent  occasion  a 
that  stir  up  our  bad  passions,  and 
YOU  will  see  if  other  nations  are 
letter  than  we  are.  Wait  till  we 
see  the  German  race  at  work— the 
race  whose  disciplinary  aptitudes 
we  have  been  admiring— >tiie  race 
whose  armies  have  Just  been  exhi- 
biting  the  bruul  appetites  in  all 
their  natural  savagenest^and  you 
will  see  what  an  outburst  there 
will  be  there.  The  Paris  msurgenta 
will  appear  sober  and  virtuous  in 
eompsorison. 

This  should  not  be  matter  of 
consolation  to  us;  we  may  pity 
the  German  nation  for  its  victories 
as  much  as  we  do  ourselves  for  our 
defeaU.  for  they  are  the  first  act  of 
its  moral  dissolution.  The  drama 
of  iu  downward  course  is  begun, 
and  as  it  is  working  at  it  with  its 
own  hands  it  will  go  fast  AU 
great  material  organisationa  in 
which  right  justice,  and  respect  for 
humanity  are  set  aside,  are  eolosses 
of  clay.  W>  know  this  to  our  cost 
Well,' the  moral  debasement  of  Ger> 
many  is  not  the  future  sslvatien  of 
France,  and  if  we  are  called  to 
render  her  back  the  evil  ahe  has 
done  us.  her  niin  would  not  leslore 
our  life.  It  is  not  in  blood  that 
races  renew  their  vigour  and 
youth.  Liring  eflluvia  may  still 
proceed  from  this  eareass  of  France : 
the  careasi  of  Germany  wW  be  a 
focus  of  pestilence  in  Bmope.  A 
nation  that  has  lost  the  Ideal 
cannot  survive  itself.  Its  death 
can  fertilise  nothing,  and  thoss  who 
breathe  its  fetid  emanations  get 
smitten  with  the  disease  that  killed 
it  Vow  Germany!  the  vial  of 
God*s  wrath  is  poured  out  upon 
you  as  upon  ns,  and  while  yea 
rrjoice  and  ars  elated,  the  philo. 
sophic  mind  mourns^  over  ymi 
and    prepares  your  epitaph*    The 

ae,  bleeding  igan  of  F^ranee  still 
ds  in  her  eonvnlssd  hands  m 
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portion  of  the  starry  mantle  of  the 
fulure,  while  you  drape  yourself  in 
a  soiled  flag  destined  to  he  your 
winding-sheet.  The  potentates  of 
the  past  have  no  longer  a  place  in 
the  history  of  men.  J  t  is  all  over 
with  kings  who  work  men  as  a 
quarry  for  their  own  purposes.  It 
is  all  over  with  the  people  thus 
worked  who  acquiesce  in  their  own 
degradation.  This  is  why  we  are 
so  sick  and  why  my  heart  is  hroken. 
But  it  is  not  with  contempt  I 
think  over  the  extent  of  our  misery. 
I  will  not  helieve  that  this  sacred 
country,  this  dearly-loved  race — 
whose  harmonious  and  discordant 
chords  I  feel  vibrating  within  me, 
whose  qualities  and  even  whose  faults 
I  love,  whose  responsibilities,  good 
and  bad,  I  consent  to  accept  rather 
than  free  myself  from  them  by 
scorn, — no,  I  will  not  believe  that  my 
country  and  race  are  doomed.  I 
feel  it  in  my  suffering,  in  my 
mourning,  even  in  my  hours  of 
deepest  dejection.  I  love,  there- 
fore I  live ;  let  us  love,  and  let  us 
live  I  Frenchmen,  let  us  love  each 
other.  My  God !  my  God !  let  us 
love  each  other,  or  we  are  lost  Let 
us  kill,  abjure,  annihilate  polities, 
since  it  is  they  that  divide  us,  they 
that  arm  us  against  each  other ;  let 
us  ask  no  one  what  he  was,  what 
he  wished  for  yesterday.  Yesterday 
every  one  was  mistaken — let  us 
know  what  we  wish  for  to-day. 
If  it  is  not  liberty  for  all,  fraternity 
towards  all,  let  us  not  endeavour  to 
solve  the  problem  of  equality;  we 
are  not  worthy  of  defining  it,  we 
are  incapable  of  understanding  it. 
Equality  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
imposed,  a  free  plant  that  grows  on 
fertile  soils  in  salubrious  air.  It 
cannot  take  root  on  barricades — we 
know  this  now.  There  it  is  imme« 
diately  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
conqueror,  whoever  he  may  be.  Let 
ns  strive  to  establish  it  in  our 
manners   and   customs,  and   have 


the  will  to  consecrate  it  in  our 
ideas.  Let  us  give  it  for  its  start- 
ing-point patriotic  charity,  love! 
It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  men 
come  out  of  battle  witli  respect  for 
human  rights.  All  civil  wars  are, 
and  always  will  be,  followed  by 
crime.  .  .  .  Wretched  IntemcUionalet 
is  it  true  you  believe  in  this  false- 
hood, that  might  takes  precedence 
of  right  ?  If  you  are  as  numerous 
and  as  powerful  as  it  is  thought 
you  are,  can  it  be  possible  you 
teach  destruction  and  hatred  as  a 
duty  ?  No,  your  power  is  a  phan- 
tom conjured  up  by  fear.  It  is 
not  possible  that  a  large  number  of 
men  of  all  nations  could  deliberate 
and  act  in  virtue  of  a  principle  of 
iniquity.  If  you  are  the  ferocious 
portion  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
such  as  were  the  anabaptists  of 
Munster,  like  them  you  will  perish 
by  your  own  hands.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  aare  a  great  and  legitimate 
fi-atemal  association,  your  duty  is  to 
enlighten  your  adepts  and  disown 
those  who  disgrace  and  compromise 
your  principles.  I  wish  still  to 
believe  that  you  count  among  your- 
selves a  large  number  of  hard-work- 
ing and  humane  men,  and  that  these 
suffer  and  blush  to  see  ruffians  la- 
belling themselves  with  your  name. 
In  this  case  your  silence  is  foolish 
and  cowardly.  Have  you  not  one 
single  member  capable  of  protest- 
ing against  ignoble  crimes,  agidnst 
idiotic  principles,  against  mad  fury? 
Your  elected  ones,  your  administra- 
tors, those  who  inspire  you,  are  they 
all  brigands  or  idiots?  No!  it  is  im- 
possible. There  are  no  groups  of  men 
•—no  clubs,  no  public  places  where 
the  voice  of  truth  may  not  make 
itself  heard.  Speak  then,  vindicate 
yourself.  Proclaim  your  gospel, 
bissolve  in  order  to  reconstitute 
yourself,  if  discord  be  among  you. 
Make  an  appeal  to  the  future  if  you 
be  not  an  antique  invasion  of  bar- 
barians.   Tell  tliose  who  love  the 
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people  whmt  ought  to  be  done  for 
them,  and  if  you  have  notlnnK  to 
Mj,  if  you  have  no  word  of  life  to 
utter,  if  fear  sets  its  seal  upon  tlie 
iniquity  of  yuur  mysteries,  renounce 
all  noble  »ynif>athies,  feed  on  tiie 
contempt  of  all  true  souls,  nnd 
spend  your  life  between  the  con- 
vict keeper  and  the  gendarme. 

All  France  was  waiting  for  it,  the 
word  of  your  destiny,  that  might 
hare  been  the  word  of  %i»  own.  It 
waited  in  vain.  I,  too,  in  my  sim* 
plicity — I,  too,  waited.  While  con- 
demning the  means.  I  refused  to 
preju«ige  the  end.  All  revolutions 
have  had  an  object,  and  tliose  that 
failed  have  not  always  been  ill- 
founded.  Patriotic  fanaticism  we 
believed  was  tlio  prime  motive  of 
this  htruggle.  The  forlorn  hope  of 
the  democratic  army  was  refusing 
to  subiurribe  to  an  inevitable  i>eace 
they  deemed  shameful.  Paris  had 
swoni  to  bury  herself  under  her 
ruins.  The  domocmt  people  were 
forcing  the  bourgeois  people  to  keep 
their  wonl.  They  seized  the  cannon 
and  would  tuni  thetn  against  the 
IVussians.  It  wafi  madness,  but  it 
was  great.  .  .  .  Notliing  of  the 
kind.  The  firbt  act  of  the  Commune 
was  to  give  ita  udheaion  to  the 
peace,  and  from  tiie  beginning  to 
the  end  of  its  tenure  4if  pi>wer  not 
an  insult  n<>r  a  nienai*f  had  it  for 
the  enemv  ;  it  conceived  and  com- 
milted  the  unheard-of  cowarthoo 
of  throwing  down  b<  l'>>re  their  ovrs 
the  C(»lunin  that  ri)mnieiiiora:etl 
their  deU-ats  and  our  victories. 
The  power  emanating  from  uni- 
versal suffrage  it  was  that  it 
attacked.  an>i  yet  tiiis  same  suf- 
frage it  invoked  in  Varn  in  «)rder 
to  constitute  itself.  This  Uilcd  it 
no  duuht.  and  t^  it  di«{»en«rd  with 
the  ap|M:aranco  of  le^'ality  that  it 
wished  to  };tve  itself  :iiid  perfi«niied 
its  functions  by  brutal  f<irce.  invok- 
ing no  other  n^ht  than  tint  of 
hatred  and  Cv»ntc.inp*.  •  :  a.l  t:i.a  v.a^ 


not  it.  It  proclaimed  U  •eUne^ 
BOciaU  poiitivr,  of  which  it  professed 
to  be  the  sole  depositary,  but  of 
which  it  let  no  word  escape  in  ita 
deliberations  and  decrees.  It  de- 
clareil  it  came  to  deliver  man  from 
his  fetters  and  his  prejudices,  and 
thereupon  proceeded  to  exercisa 
unlimited  i>ower,  and  threaten 
death  to  all  who  refused  to  accept 
its  infallibility.  While  pretending 
to  restore  tlie  traditions  of  the 
Jacobins  it  usurped  a  social  papacy, 
and  took  dictatorship  upon  itself. 
What  a  republic  was  this !  I  see 
nothing  vital  in  it,  nothing  rational, 
nothing  constituted,  noUiing  con- 
stitutable.  I  see  bat  an  orgie  of 
self-styled  renovators  without  an 
idea,  witliout  a  principle,  without 
an  atom  of  serious  organisation, 
witliout  «u.'i  ittriit-  witli  tlie  nation, 
witliout  any  forei?ast  of  the  future. 
Ignorance,  ovnicism.  and  brutality, 
this  was  all  the  outcome  of  this 
pretended  social  revolution.  An 
outbreak  of  tht»  lowest  instincts,  of 
impotent  ambitions,  of  scandalous, 
shameless  usurpation ;  this  is  the 
spectacle  thst  we  had  to  assist 
at  Accordingly,  tliis  Commune, 
filled  with  deadly  disgust  political 
men,  the  roost  ardent  and  moat 
deroted  t«>  the  cause  of  democFacy. 
AAer  unavailing  attempta  they  saw 
at  last  that  no  concilialion  waa  pos- 
sible there,  where  tliere  was  no 
principle,  they  withdrew  in  con- 
sternation and  grief,  and  the  next 
day  the  Commune  declared  them 
traitors  and  decreed  Uieir  arrest 
They  would  have  been  shot  had 
they  remained  in  their  lianda. 

And  you,  my  friend,  you  woukl 
have  me  look  at  these  things  with 
stiiicfll  indifference!  You  woold 
have  me  say:  3fan  ia  made  ao; 
crime  is  his  expraasion,  iniamy  bta 
nature. 

K«»:  a  hundred  times  no.  Hu- 
manity 14  in>iignajit  in  me  and 
^uli  inc.    This  indignation,  whieh 
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is  one  of  the  most  passionate  forms 
of  love,  we  must  neither  dissemble 
nor  try  to  ignore.  We  must  make 
the  immense  efforts  of  fraternity  in 
order  to  repair  the  injury  done  by 


hatred.  We  must  conjure  away  the 
plague,  trample  out  the  infamy,  and 
inaugurate  by  fiuth  the  resurrection 
of  our  country. 


THE   MAJOE'S   OAK. 


Holidays,  no  doubt,  are  very  de- 
lightful tilings ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  other  delightful  things,  one 
•can  have  too  much  of  them.  I  was 
home  on  a  year's  leave.  Only  six 
months  had  expired,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  get  tired  of  Idleness. 
Fishing  there  was  none,  and  the 
.ground  was  so  dry  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  get  near  even  a 
solitary  rabbit.  And  there  was  a 
whole  month  before  the  Ist  of 
September !  However,  here  I  was 
at  home,  and  it  was  no  use  grum- 
bling at  the  weather.  Perhaps  I 
might  bag  some  wood-pigeons  at 
the  pond ;  I  might  try,  at  any  rate. 
And  off  1  set. 

The  pond  was  a  small  pool  of 
water  situate  at  the  extreme  end  of 
•the  grounds,  bordering  on  old  Major 
Snapley's  estate,  and  there  on  hot 
afternoons  the  pigeons  were  wont 
to  come  and  quench  their  thirst. 
No  one  had  ever  cared  much  for  the 
3iajor ;  and  a  short  time  ago  the 
breach  between  us  had  been  widened 
hy  the  old  man  planting  a  grove  of 
young  trees  just  beside  our  grounds, 
so  that  what  few  pheasants  we  had 
forsook  us  and  fled  to  the  Major. 
No  doubt  this  was  just  what  he 
wanted,  and  he  was  hated  accord- 
ingly. 

VVhen  I  got  up  to  the  pond  there 


was  no  sign  of  pigeons,  and  I  stowed 
myself  away  under  the  hedge  that 
divided  our  land  from  the  Major's, 
and  waited  for  the  cheery  flap-flap 
of  the  wood-pigeon*s  wings,  as,  with 
his  crop  full  of  young  corn,  he 
should  come  to  slake  his  thirst  at 
the  pond. 

But  that  was  just  what,  on  this 
particular  afternoon,  the  pigeons 
declined  to  do.  For  a  long  hour  I 
sat  under  the  hedge  that  skirted 
the  pond,  and,  completely  screened 
by  the  overhanging  branches,  waited 
patiently.  At  last  I  began  to  feel 
drowsy.  Everything  favoured  drow- 
siness. There  was  the  heavy  **  boom  ** 
of  the  bumble-bee  as  he  hummed 
past  me,  the  chee-chee-chee  of  a 
thousand  grasshoppers,  the  gentle 
splashing  and  fluttering  of  a  score 
of  pretty  little  birds  as  they  bathed 
in  the  water  almost  within  [arm's 
reach ;  and  far  away  in  the  distant 
grove  could  be  heard  the  soft  coo 
of  the  turtle-dove,  as  she  sang 
herself  to  sleep  till  the  glare  of  the 
blazing  sun  should  have  abated. 
Then  the  dragon-flies  flitted  in  and 
out  amongst  the  motionless  rushes, 
and  now  and  again  a  solitary  swallow 
would  barely  fleck  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  in  which  the  green  trees 
were  reflected,  and  would  bo  gone 
again  high  into  the  cloudless  sky, 
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where  hit  fellows  coold  just  be  teen 
as  small  as  midges.  And  the  yellow- 
hammer,  perched  on  the  highest 
twig  of  a  distant  hedge,  erer  and 
anon  called  to  his  mste,  with  a  sad 
song  that  told  of  dustj  banks  and 
parching  stubble-fields. 

I  had  no  wish  to  sleep ;  in  fact, 
I  was  resolred  not  to  do  so.  Bui 
there  was  no  resisting  that  regularlr- 
recurring  trill  of  the  jellow-hammer. 
I  closed  mT  eyes,  and  fancied  him 
swajing  backwards  and  forwardii  on 
his  twig,  ss  he  scorched  himself  in 
the  sun.  If  he  were  the  ssme  little 
bird  that  I  had  seen  a  short  time 
sgo  splashing  at  the  edge  of  the 
poud,  he  would  want  plenty  of 
drying.  He  made  such  an  alMMird 
fuss  orer  his  bath,  that  the  birda 
nearest  to  him— especially  a  poor 
little  blackcap,  who  aidn*t  like  water 
splashed  into  his  e^e— graduall? 
edged  away  and  left  him  to  himself. 

Of  course,  I  went  to  sleep— sound 
asleep.  I  might  have  gone  on 
sleeping  till  dark,  in  spite  of  th#» 
snts,  that  would  persist  in  crawling 
down  my  neck  and  up  my  arms, 
after  the  manner  of  creeping  things 
generally ;  but  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  hearing  a  loud  craeklinff 
close  to  me.  I  turned  my  head,  and 
peeped  through  the  hedge  into  the 
Major's  young  plantation,  when  I 
found  thist  I  was  not  siooe.  A 
gentleman  was  there.  Please  under* 
stand  that  I  use  the  term  as  de- 
scriptive of  his  sex,  rather  than  of 
hb  outward  man.  Judging  by  the 
appearance  of  the  latter,  the  term 
was  certainly  misapplied.  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  age,  middle  height, 
and  Tery  dusty  ;  in  fact,  be  was  so 
dusty  that  it  mas  difficult  to  see 
eaactly  which  waa  boot  and  which 
was  foot ;  for  his  toes,  for  economy 
or  comfort,  were  allowed  to  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  former.  A  rough* 
looking  frllow  altogether. 

When  I  caught  sight  of  him  ha 
waa  hard  at  work,  etideavourini;  to 
break  off  one  uf  the  3^1sjot'#  \ourig 


oak*trees  that  he  had  previouily  cut 
half  through  with  a  verr  unpictu- 
resQue-lookiug  knife.  This  Istter  he 
still  held  in  his  left  hand.  Having 
at  length  attained  the  desired  re«uh, 
he  cut  off  the  top  and  branclit*s  of 
the  tree,  and  set  to  work  to  trim  it 
into  a  convenient  shape.  lie  wai* 
rather  handy  with  his  knife*,  snd  lie 
appeared  to  derive  a  certsiu  witis- 
faction  from  the  use  to  which  ho 
was  putting  it ;  so  I  lay  still  snd 
watched  him  through  tlie  hed^e. 
Having  trimmed  tlie  heavy  ^tick  ta 
his  satisfaction,  he  peeled  off  the 
bark,  rounded  the  eiid#,  anti  coni- 
meneed  to  ornament  the  handle 
with  such  simple  designs  as  a  no( 
very  fertile  imagination  auggested  ; 
I  watching  him  all  the  time  with  a 
lasy  interest.  No  doubt,  the  profier 
thing  for  me  to  have  done  would 
have  been  to  remonstrate  with  him 
for  his  wanton  destruction  of  the 
Msjor*s  property;  but  I  did  nothing 
of  ihe  kind.  I  firmly  believed  that 
those  trees  hsd  been  put  in  with  no 
other  object  than  to  draw  off  our 
pheassnts.  Anyway,  the  birds  went» 
and  I  ahould  not  have  much  minded 
if  my  dusty  friend  had  cut  do«rn« 
trimmed  up,  and  rounded  off  the 
whole  plantation. 

Perhaps  if  I  had  known  what  % 
prominent  part  that  aame  cudgel 
was  shortly  to  pUy  in  my  aifiurs,  I 
might  have  watched  the  eoune  of 
ita  coiutruction  with  more  interest- 
But  I  did  not  know,  so  I  allnared 
the  gentleman  to  ftuish  unmolested 
the  decorative  procetf  before  alluded 
to.  When  he  had  done  so  to  hie 
sstisfaction,  he  gut  up  from  the 
bank  oo  which  he  was  sittings  shut 
the  knife  against  hia  leg,  and  stuffed 
it  into  a  greasy  pocket.  Tben« 
without  so  much  as  a  glaoee  at  the 
havoc  that  he  had  caused,  and  which, 
when  discovered,  would  «Mke  the 
Major  purple  with  rage,  he  pushed 
hia  way  through  the  bedge.aiid  waa 
gone. 

No  use  waiting  any  kitiger  for 
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t  he  pigeons ;  so  I  rose,  brushed  the 
goosegrass  from  my  clothes,  and 
Meut  too. 

11. 

'*  Mbs.  Oakedale  wants  you  to 
p[)eQd  a  few  days  at  Barkstead," 
Haid  my  father,  as,  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  incident  related  above,  we 
pat  over  breakfast,  and  read  the 
letters  just  brought  in  from  the 
village.  "  Says  she  can't  hold  out 
much  amusement  for  you  ;  but  she 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
before  you  return  to  India.  Do 
go  if  you  can.  You  know  Ayles- 
tield  fair  is  just  about  this  time,  and 
the  old  lady  is  always  frightened 
nearly  into  fits  while  it  lasts.  It 
v^ould  be  a  real  kindness  of  you. 
You  wouldn't  be  all  alone.  She 
fays  that  she's  got  a  young  lady 
staying  with  her ;  Miss — what  is 
It  ?  Oh,  here  it  is,"  said  my  father, 
referring  to  the  letter ;  **  Miss 
Maude  Blackton.  Why,  you  don't 
kuow  her,  do  you  ?  " 

*'  Met  her  out  somewhere  once, 
I  think ;  that's  all,"  returned  1. 
The  fact  was  that  I  did  know  her 
\^Tj  well.  She  was  the  only  girl 
for  whom  I  had  ever  had  more 
thau  a  passing  lancy ;  but  I  lost 
bight  of  her  on  arriving  iu  £ng- 
laud,  and  had  never  seen  her 
ttince.  I  knew  very  little  of  her. 
She  was  always  very  quiet  and 
reserved  whilst  on  board  the  Ooolica, 
where  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  my  acquaintance  with  her.  All 
that  I  ever  learnt  was  that  her 
father  and  mother  had  both  been 
killed  iu  the  Mutiny,  that  she  had 
no  near  relatives,  aud  that  she  was 
going  to  live  with  a  distant  con- 
nection in  the  country.  I  had 
tiiought  constantly  about  her  since 
1  last  saw  her  on  the  quay  at 
Southampton.  I  had  even  thought 
ot'  instituting  inquiries  respecting 
her.  But  she  had  never  shown 
any  special  predilection  for  my 
bocieiy  w  hilst  on  board  ihe  Qoolwa-^ 


had  oiten  avoided  me,  indeed — and 
I  had  hitherto  taken  no  steps  to> 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  her. 

And  now  here  was  the  very  thing^ 
that  I  had  been  longing  for  I  The 
distant  relative  was  my  father's  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Oakedale,  and  I  was 
invited  to  pay  her  a  visit!  Mo 
need  to  ask  me  if  I  would  go  ;  and 
in  a  couple  of  days  I  found  myself 
as  comfortably  established  at  Bark- 
stead  as  if  the  place  belonged  to 
me.  Mrs.  Oakedale  expressed  her- 
self delighted  to  see  me  again* 
Maude  Blackton  also  said  she  was 
glad  to  see  me  again,  and  she  really 
looked  as  if  she  meant  what  she  said. 
I  felt  that  I  was  fairly  in  for  it. 
I  blush  to  own  that  the  sex  had 
never  had  auyl  special  charm  for 
me,  and  I  was  aways  content  if  hit 
to  follow  my  own  course.  But 
there  was  a  something  about 
Maude  Blackton  that  I  never  had 
experienced  in  any  other  woman,, 
and  almost  the  first  time  I  saw  her, 
in  spite  of  myself,  I  felt  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  her.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  met  with  the  slightest 
encouragement  at  her  hand.  In- 
deed, as  I  have  observed,  she  was 
always  very  reserved,  not  only  with 
me,  but  with  all  who  associated 
with  her  on  board.  However,  here 
was  I  under  the  same  roof  with  her, 
without,  so  far  as  I  knew,  a  rival  io 
the  field,  and  I  was  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
that  fortune  had  so  favourably  put 
in  my  way. 

Hardly  a  week  had  passed,  and  I 
was  hopelessly  in  love.  I  was  de- 
termined that  I  would  not  return 
home  without  declaring  my  affec- 
tion, and  either  losing  or  winning 
all.  Whether  Maude  loved  me— 
whether  she  even  liked  me,  I  could 
not  guess.  She  was  not,  it  is  true,, 
so  distant  and  reserved  with  me  as 
she  once  had  been;  but  her  new^ 
humour  was  even  more  perplexing. 
If  even  the  slightest  approach  wa^ 
uiude  to  seutiinei.t  on  uiy  part,  hhe 
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would  change  the  eiibject  in  m 
manner  that  admitted  of  no  appeal, 
and  on  theae  occaaions  I  alwaya  felt 
at  a  tremendoua  dieadrantage.  But 
I  would  be  to  no  longer.  Before 
another  daj  was  out  my  fate  should 
be  decided ;  and  in  this  reaolTO  I 
retired  to  bed. 

Next  morning  when  I  came 
<lown,  only  Mrs.  Oakedale  waa  in 
the  breakfast*room.  She  waa  sorry 
t<i  say  that  Maude  was  suffering 
from  a  headache,  and  she  had  for> 
bidden  her  to  get  up  to  breskfast« 
^*  You  see,"  she  said,  *'  that  garden- 
ing was  too  much  for  her  yesterday. 
It  waa  far  too  hot ;  but  she  was  so 
set  upon  it  that  I  did  not  like  to 
refuse  her,  and  then,  besides,  she 
and  old  Jervisaresuch  sworn  alliea. 
How  ahv  has  managed  so  completely 
to  get  round  him  I  can't  imagine. 
lie  always  looks  upon  the  gimlen 
a«  his  special  property ;  and  really 
1  am  half  afraid  to  pull  up  a  weed 
\tithout  his  permission.  The  old 
fronrantM  are  hard  manters!  But 
the  (il<i  fellow  was  a  fsithful  servant 
to  my  drar  husbnnd  for  so  many 
A  can* — followed  him  all  through 
the  IVniiiAular  mar — that  I  let  him 
iio  j-.»t  as  he  likes.  He  liaa  been 
ver\  busy  this  morning  polishing 
his  old  master's  KM ord  and  pistols; 
they  are  as  bright  now,  1  do  believe, 
as  on  the  day  they  were  made.  If 
you  i;o  near  the  room — «re  call  it 
the  orderly — rou  must  admire  them. 
It  ml;  izmiify  the  old  fellow." 

After  breakfast  I  Jit  a  cigar  and 
atrolleii  out  into  the  gart'en;  one 
of  th<»  old-fashioned  ganiena  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  brick  wall,  every 
brick  honeycombed  with  holes  left 
by  nails  that  had  rusted  away  years 
ago.  Old  Jervis  was  |>ottering 
about  behind  the  hou*e  armed  with 
a  thnM-pn>n::ed  fork  nntl  what  he 
calltnl  a  ••  b*jahci  skip,"  iii  seareh  of 
potat«  >es. 

•*  The  l»e»t  of  them/*  ctim plained 
the  olil  soldier,  ••  wai^n't  nu  bi^'ger 


than  a  good-aised  bullet — he  never 
see  such  a  season." 

**  Never  mind  the  potatoes, 
Jenris,**  I  returned ;  *'  I  want  vou 
to  show  me  over  the  orderly.  I've 
been  wanting  to  tee  it  for  a  long 
time." 

Jenris  brightened  np  instantly. 
Throwing  down  hia  basket,  he  drove 
the  fork  into  the  dry  earth ;  care- 
fully scraped  hia  boota  thereon  in 
order  to  preserve  the  punty  of  the 
gravel  path,  and,  leaving  the  much- 
despisad  potatoes  to  their  fate,  he 
preceded  me  with  alacrity. 

The  "  orderly  "  waa  a  small  room 
adjoining  the  pantry,  at  the  foot  of 
the  aervanta*  stairs,  and  the  old  man, 
having  religiously  wiped  his  boota 
on  tiM  mat  and  cast  a  hesitating 
look  at  my  own,  opened  the  door 
and  ushered  me  inside.  Certainly 
everything  waa  as  neat  as  a  new 
pin,  and  the  arrangementa  of  the 
room  were  ordered  with  military 
precision.  The  mere  contempla> 
tion  of  it  appeared  to  afford  my 
ancient  ciceroue  a  lively  sattsfae- 
tion,  and  he  received  my  compli* 
ments  on  the  state  of  the  room  with 
honest  pride.  Over  the  mantel* 
piece  hung  a  cavalry  sword,  the  hilt 
and  metal  scabbard  looking,  as  Mra. 
Oakedale  had  aaid,  as  if  they  were 
fresh  from  the  workman's  hand; 
and  ou  either  side  of  it  bung  a 
heavy  revolver.  One  of  tbaae 
Jervis  took  from  its  hook,  and 
pointed  out,  with  all  the  pride  of 
ownership,  the  ease  with  which  the 
chambers  revolved. 

*'That  there  pistol,"  said  he, 
*' ain't  been  fired  since  I  see  the 
colonel  shoot  it  hisself  at  Balaclava. 
God  help  him  !  he  waa  dead  of  the 
cholera  in  two  days ; "  and  the  old 
fellow  brushed  his  hand  across  hia 
eyes.  **I  see  htm  load  it  out  o* 
that  very  boi,"  and  he  lifted  the 
lid  and  ahowed  ma  the  conteBta. 
There  were  about  adoten  earCridgaa 
still  there,  and  I  thought  mjaalf 
that  they  smelt  rather  atroogar  of 
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oil  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
But  I  would  not  have  said  so  for 
worlds ! 

I  was  proceeding  to  inspect  the 
sword,  which  was  taken  from  its 
hook  for  the  purpose,  when  one  of 
the  servants  brought  word  that 
Mrs.  Oakedale  wished  to  see  roe ;  so 
I  made  my  excuses  to  Jervis  and 
went  off  to  the  drawing-room. 

Maude  Blackton  was  there, 
equipped  for  walking,  and  looking, 
I  thought,  in  spite  of  the  headache, 
simply  irresistible. 

She  assured  me,  in  reply  to 
tny  inquiries,  that  nothing  was  the 
matter — nothing  at  all.  She  was 
just  going  over  to  Aylesfield  to  do 
a  little  shopping  before  the  sun  got 
too  hot,  and  then  she  should  be 
perfectly  well. 

"My  dear  Maude,"  said  Mrs. 
Oakedale,  •'  I  can't  think  of  allow- 
ing you  to  go  over  to  Aylesfield 
alone.  You  forget,  my  dear,  that 
this  is  the  la^t  day  of  the  fair,  and 
I  think  that  you  had  much  better 
postpone  your  shopping  till  to- 
morrow, or  have  out  the  carriage 
this  afternoon,  if  you  must  go  to- 
day.'* 

Eventually  it  was  arranged,  much 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  I  should 
accompany  Maude,  as  she  was  bent 
upon  walking ;  but  that  I  was  to  be 
sure  to  bring  her  back  as  soon  as  the 
shopping  was  completed.  Here  was 
just  the  chance  that  I  was  look- 
ing for,  a  quiet  tite^-iite  ;  nothing 
could  be  better.  I  would  make  the 
most  of  it. 

Aylesfield  was  a  quaint  old 
market-town,  distant  about  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  the  road  lay 
between  tall  hedges  that  gave  shel- 
ter from  the  sun  at  any  time  except 
midday.  I  had  never  before  noticed 
anything  particularly  interesting 
about  those  hedges,  but  on  this 
occasion  it  really  was  astonishing 
the  beauties  thac  Maude  discovered 
in  them.  Half-a-dozen  times  did  I 
make  an  awkward  attempt  to  bring 


her  to  the  subject  that  engrossed  my 
very  soul,  aud  just  as  often  was  I 
pulled  up  short  by  her  discovering 
some  fresh  beauty  in  some  tangled 
woodbine  or  dusty  clump  of  dog- 
wood. 

At  last  I  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  As  sailors  sometimes  de- 
scribe the  fickle  breeze,  Maude  was 
"  shy  and  baffling  '  to  a  degree.  I 
felt  my  utter  incapacity  to  fight 
against  the  last-named  quality,  and 
I  gave  in.  Wait  till  after  dinner, 
and  I  would  have  it  out  with  her  in 
the  drawing-room.  Of  that  I  was 
determined: 

The  noise  of  the  fair  in  the 
market-place  became  gradually 
fainter  as  we  arrived  at  the  old 
stone  bridge  on  our  way  home,  and 
we  leant  a  moment  against  the  para- 
pet and  looked  down  at  the  shallow 
water  as  it  bubbled  over  the  stones. 
A  short  distance  from  where  we 
stood  was  a  picturesque  beer-garden, 
aud  sitting  at  a  rustic  table  we  ob- 
served two  shabby-looking  men. 
The  back  of  the  one  was  turned 
towards  us,  but  in  the  face  of  the 
other  I  at  once  recognized  my  friend 
the  despoiler  of  the  Major's  planta- 
tion. On  the  table  beside  him  lay 
the  identical  bludgeon,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  twist  in  the  wood,  could  be 
unmistakably  identified.  Neither 
the  stick  nor  its  present  owner  had 
altered  much  in  appearance  since  I 
had  last  seen  them,  except  that  the 
dust  and  dirt  were  more  equally  dis- 
tributed between  them  both.  But 
that  I  recognized  the  twist  in  the 
wood,  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  oak  was  a  very  ancient  relic,  it 
was  so  brown,  especially  at  the 
handle. 

As  we  looked  at  the  men,  my  old 
acquaintance  raised  his  mug  to  his 
mouth,  and  at  the  same  instant  he 
caught  sight  of  us.  He  paused  to 
glance  at  us  before  emptying  the 
mug;  but  his  curiosity  was  of 
short  duration,  and    we  left  him 
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in  eoDTemtioo  with  bis  oppocita 
neighbour. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
incident  that  the  aight  of  the  man 
had  juat  called  to  mind,  and  aa  we 
walked  home  I  reocunted  it  to 
Maude.  ""How  lingular/'  ahe  re- 
marked,  *'that  jou  should  hare 
come  acroaa  the  lame  man  again  1 
And  herp,  too,  of  all  plaoea  in  the 
woiid.  But,  do  ^ou  know,  I  am 
under  the  impreeaion  that  the  lame 
man  came  up  to  the  houae  the  other 
day  to  aak  for  work,  and  Jenria  sent 
him  awaj  P  I  was  in  the  garden  at 
the  timr,  and  Jenria  aaid  that  he 
looked  much  more  like  robbing  hen* 
roosts  than  doing  honent  work  with 
a  spade.  Poor  old  Jenris!  he'll 
never  let  a  stranger  come  into '  hia* 
garden  if  he  can  help  it ! " 

lU. 

**  I  hope  that  joo'll  find  every* 
thing  that  jou  want  in  jour  room,*' 
aaid  Mrs.  Oakedale  aa  she  wtahed 
me  good  night.  **  I  let  Charles  go 
away  after  dinner,  as  he  wanted  to 
sleep  at  home  at  A  ▼  Icefield.  I 
thinic  he  said  hia  brother  liad  come 
home,  or  something.  It  was  rather 
inconvenient,  but  he  is  to  be  back 
before  bieakiast.*'  AndMrs.Oake* 
dale  left  me  to  myself,  Maude  ac* 
companvtog  her  unatairs. 

Maude  and  she  bad  been  insepar* 
able  ever  since  we  returned  from 
our  walk  to  Aylcsfield,  and  another 
da^  had  passed  vrithout  my  having 
said  what,  in  the  morning,  I  had 
determined  upon  sajing.  I  was 
veied  with- myself  for  my  want  of 
resolntion,  and  I  went  moodily  off 
to  bed.  Maude  could  not  care  a 
bit  for  me.  If  she  had  she  would 
not  have  kept  so  closely  at  Mrs. 
Oakedale'a  aide  the  whole  day.  I 
had  better  go  straight  home  to- 
morrow and  leave  all  unaaid*  I 
thould  aave  mvtvlf  the  grief  and 
moKiftcation  of  being  refuaed,  at 
any  rale,  I  thought  to  myi«lf, 
bitterlv.     I  was  a  luul  rvcr  to  liav« 


thought  of  her — ahe  waa  a  great 
deal  too  good  for  me*  And  I  shut 
my  eyes  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  the  more  I  tried  to  sleep  the 
more  wide-awake  and  restless  did  I 
become,  and  at  length,  half  stifled 
by  the  heat,  I  got  up.  The  window 
was  wide  open  and  I  eat  myaelf 
before  it  and  looked  out  into  the 
•ilent  i^arden.  The  moon  waa  shiu* 
ing  brightly,  easting  a  deep  shadow 
under  the  garden  mil.  Old  Jervia* 
black  cat  was  prowling  about  the 
bushes,  and  I  watched  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  middle  of  the  silvery*bright 
pavd  path  and  licked  her  paws 
mduatrioualy  the  while.  A  faint 
sound  of  distant  merriment  came 
from  Aylesfield — it  waa  the  laat  day 
of  the  fair — and  the  clodL  in  the 
market  tower  chimed  sadly  in  the 
midnight  air.  Half*past  twelve  I 
Maude  must  be  aaleep  now;  but 
what  did  it  matter  P  I  must  try  to 
forget  her,  and  to-morrow  I  would 
■ay  good-bye  to  Barkstesd. 

It  was  hotter  than  ever ;  the  field* 
cricketa  were  acreeching  shrilly  in 
the  adjacent  fielda ;  an  owl  hooted 
mournfully  from  the  atable  build* 
inga,  and  was  answered  by  the  ting- 
ting  of  a  solitary  aheep  bell.  Then 
puas  got  up,  yawned,  stretched  her- 
self deliberately,  and  stalked  off 
into  the  shadow  of  the  old  wall.  I 
rouaed  mvself,  and  returned  to  bed. 
Perhapa  t  might  get  to  aleep  now. 
But  the  bright  moon  and  the 
cricketa  in  the  field  were  too  much 
lor  me,  and  I  doaed  uneaiily,  only 
to  wake  again. 

Two  o'clock  I  Thoee  cricketa 
were  perfectlr  maddeninj^— I  mna^ 
shut  tne  winoow.  Anything  would 
be  better  than  that  awful  row,  and 
I  tumbled  out  oo  to  the  floor.  Aa 
I  raised  my  hand  to  the  window  I 
glanced  out  to  the  lawn,  and  thers^ 
stealing  along  under  the  ahadow  of 
the  wall,  to  my  aatooiahment  I  b^ 
held  two  dark  flguraa.  I  must  be 
mistaken!  And  standing  brhind 
the  curtain  I  peeped  out  cautiiMisly. 
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^0,  there  was  no  mistake.  What 
could  they  be  doing  there  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  Certainly  they  were 
there  for  no  good  purpose.  Still 
keeping  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wall,  the  two  dark  objects  ap- 
proached close  to  the  house,  and 
then,  leaving  the  protection  of  the 
wall,  crossed  the  gravel  path,  the 
pebbles  crunching  under  their  boots. 
Then  they  disappeared  round  the 
comer.  But  just  for  one  instant 
the  light  of  the  moon  fell  full  upon 
them,  and  in  the  foremost  I  recogl 
uized  a  face  that  I  had  seen  before 
— that  of  the  tramp  who  had  so 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  Major's 
grove,  and  whom  I  had  again  boneld 
at  the  beer-garden  at  Aylesfield. 

For  a  few  moments  after  I  lost 
aight  of  the  men  round  the  comer 
of  the  house,  I  stood  perfectly  still 
and  listened  intently.     Not  a  sound 
to  be  heard — even  the  crickets  bad 
become  suddenly  quiet.     Then  all 
at  once  I  heard  a  harsh  grating 
aound,  followed    shortly    by  what 
seemed  very  much  like  the  centle 
opening  of  a  window.      Without 
pausing  another  instant,  I  hastily 
threw  a  dark  dressing-gown  over 
me  in  order  to  hide  my  white  night- 
dress, softly  opened  the  door,  and 
stood  on  tne  landing.    What  was 
to  be  done?    The  only  man  who 
alept  in   the  house  had  gone  to 
Aylesfield — worse  than  useless  to 
wake    the  womenfolk.      Ha!   the 
pistols  in  the  orderly !     If  I  could 
ojply  get  there  without  being  inter- 
cepted by    these  scoundreh,   and 
then  return  to  where  I  now  stood, 
I  might  command  the  whole  house. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
it  I  had  glided  silently  downstairs, 
turned  the  comer,  ana  in  an  instant 
found  myself  in  the  orderly,   the 
door    of    which,     slightly     open, 
creaked  horribly  as  I  entered.    I 
had    descended    by    the    principal 
staircase.    On  my  right  as  I  arrived 
in  the  hall  was  a  room  known  as  the 
study— a  room  now  rarely  used.  It 


was  through   this  room  that  the 
thieves  would  probably  ent^r,   as 
the  window  was  more  easy  of  access 
than  the  others,  and  was  also  not  so 
visible  to  any  one  passing  along  the 
road.    On  my  left  was  a  rather  long 
passage,  at  the  end  .of  it  being  the 
servants'  stairs  and  the  orderly.    If 
I  could  only  arm   myself  in  time 
with  one  of  the  old  colonel's  re- 
volvers, I  might  return  to  the  upper 
landing  by  way  of  the  back  stairs, 
and  from  thence  I  could,  as  has  been 
said,  completely  command  the  hall. 
The  moon  shone  clearly  through 
the  window  as  I  entered  the  orderly, 
and  there  were  the  pistols,  hanging 
just  within  reach.   I  took  down  one 
of  them  from  its  peg — how  delighted 
I  was  to  feel  the  cold  stock  in  my 
hand! — ^and  looked  about  for  the 
box  of  cartridges.    There  it  was, 
just  at  the  comer  of  the  mantel- 
piece.   My  hand  was  shaking  with 
suppressed  excitement  as  I  removed 
the  lid  and  saw  the  greasy  bullets ; 
I  liked  that  smell  of  grease  now ! 
The  sound  of  whispering  came  from 
the  hall  as  I  slippea  in  the  first  cart- 
ridge.   In  turning  the  chamber  to 
mc£e  room  for  the  next,  the  spring 
gave  a  sharp  click.    No  matter,  it 
could  not  be  helped ;  and  in  went 
two  more  bullets,  each  with  the 
same  sharp  click.    There  was  no 
whispering  now,  and  on  glancing 
cautiously  out  into  the  hall  every- 
thing was  quiet:   only  the  study* 
door  stood  half  open,  whereas  when 
I  had  passed  it  a  few  minutes — it 
seemed  hours— ago  it  was  close  shut. 

Then,  with  the  heavy  revolver 
clutched  tightly  in  my  hand,  I 
stepped  swiftly  across  the  passage 
and  gained  the  coveted  staircase. 

Before  mounting  the  stairs,  I 
paused  an  instant  and  listened,  ter- 
ribly afraid  at  the  same  time  lest  in 
my  nervous   excitement  I  should 

Sress  the  trigger  and  accidentally 
ischarge  the  pistol.  Not  a  sound 
to  be  heard,  and  I  stole  soflbly  up 
towards  the    landing.     Only  two 
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more  tteps  and  I  thouKl  gaio  it: 
one  more!  Mj  foot  was  on  the 
landing  wlien  a  dark  ahadow  inter^ 
poaed,  and  in  an  inatant,  before  I 
Lad  time  to  raiae  mj  haind,  I  waa 
burled  headlong  down  the  ataira, 
completely  atunned  by  a  blow  de- 
lirered  with  cruahing  force  fall  on 
my  forehead. 

The  walka  were  acattered  over 
with  brown  and  golden  learea,  and 
the  autumn  aun  fell  aalant  on  the 
well-trimmed  lawn. 

An  armchair  atood  in  the  ahel- 
tered  porch,  and  from  it,  well  aup- 

Ked  by  cuahiona,  I  lazily  watched 
ide't  taper  fingera  as  ahe  bent 
orer  her  work,  aeated  on  a  low  atool 
at  my  feet. 

*•  rut  down  your  work,  my  dar^ 
ling/'  I  aaid,  *' and  talk  to  me. 
Tou  are  not  going  to  leave  me  to 
myself  just  because  Tm  getting 
atrong  again?*' 

Maude  put  down  her  embroidery, 
reated  her  head  on  m^*  knee,  and 
looked  into  my  face  with  a  bright 
amile.  *'  What  am  I  to  talk  about — 
Jenria,  or  the  cat,  or  what  ?  " 

"*  Tell  me  all  about  that  ni^ht^I 
hare  never  hoard  it  from  begiuning 
to  end.  The  Uat  time  I'll  ask  vou, 
darling,"  I  haatened  to  add,  aa  I 
aaw  the  colour  leave  her  cheek — 
"  rtally  the  last  time." 

'*  Well."  she  commenced,  shudder- 
ing slightly,  ^  you  know  I  waa 
awoke  by  an  awful  noiae — a  pistol 
fired,  and  then  a  shout  and  a  neavy 
fall.  I  iraa  too  frightened  to  stir — 
how  I  hate  myself  for  it !  Then  I 
heard  the  maids  screaming  and  Mrs. 
Oakedale's  voice  calling  out  to  know 
what  was  the  matter,  and  presently 
the  alarm-bell  rang  viulently.  Then, 
after  %ihat  aeem^  hourv,  I  heard 
Jrrvis  crving  out  for  a  light,  'and 
that  Mister  Bayfield  was  alyin' 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.' 
At  that,**  she  murmured,  blushing, 
*'  I  think  I  most  have  fainted. 
AVhen  I  came  to  myself  there  waa 


a  great  eommotion  in  the  boui 
the  alarm-bell  had  attracted  the 
police-patrol — and  I  learnt  from 
one  of  the  maids  that  you  were  not 
dead,  though  atill  almoat  aenaeleaa, 
but  that  a  man  waa  lying  dead  at 
the  top  of  the  ataira  in  a  pool  of 
blood— ao  Jervia  aaid.  Wden  he 
Btrock  you  that  wicked  blow  which 
knocked  you  down,  the  piatol  moat 
have  gone  off.  Anyway  he  waa 
ahot  through  the  heart  The  maid 
begged  me  not  to  go  out,  bot  aome- 
how  I  felt  that  I  muat.  The  men 
had  all  gone  into  the  ball — I  heard 
afterwania  that  the  police  had  cap- 
tured a  man  who  waa  running  alonf 
the  road  without  his  boota,  and 
they  had  brought  him  back  to  the 
houae ;  and  I  looked  out  on  to  the 
landing.  There  lay  the  wretched 
man,  and  you  may  imagine  how 
ahocked  I  waa  when  I  recognized 
the  aame  man  that  we  had  aeen  at 
Avleafield !  They  let  him  lie  there 
tiu  Doctor  Bradford  ahould  come. 
That'a  all,"  aaid  she,  with  a  aigh  of 
relief.  **  Unleaa  you  want  me  to 
tell  you  that  yoo' were  in  bed  aix 
weeb  with  brain-fever,  and  that  the 
hair  haa  not  nearly  grown  yet.'^ 
And  Maude  roee  to  her  feel»  her 
eyea  full  of  teara,  and  tenderly  re> 
arranged  my  pillow. 

The  oak  cudgel  hanga  againat  the 
wall  aa  I  write  thia.  It  waa  found 
tightly  clenched  in  the  hand  that  bad 
dealt  'me  the  blow  that  ao  nearlT 
proved  faUl  to  me.  It  haa  a  dartc 
atain  upon  it^a  atain  that  will 
never  be  washed  out — a  atain  of 
blood.  The  aame  tree  wboee  de- 
struction I  had  witneaaed  that  bot 
summer's  day  had  coat  the  life  of  the 
wretched  man  who  cot  it.  and  waa 
very  near  costing  me  my  own.  But 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  bot  for  it 
I  might  never  have  won  my  darHog 
Maudie— my  never  weary,  gentle 
nurse  for  six  long  weeks.  She  aaya 
it  made  no  difference;  and  I  like  to 
hear  her  aay  it.  God  Ueaa  her  f— 
but  I  don't  knov. 
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Uthical     Studies.       Bj     F.    H. 
Bradley,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.    H.  S.  King  &  Co.     Lon- 
don,  1876. — Mr.  Bradley  does  not 
pretend  to  have  composed  a  syste- 
matic and   exhaustive   treatise  on 
moral  philosophy.     He  is  not  even 
prepared  to  define   the  sphere  of 
moral  philosophy,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine what  properly  falls  within  it, 
and  what  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
it.     He  professes  simply  to  discuss 
some  leading  questions  in  ethics, 
with  a  view  to  expose  and  correct 
some     misconceptions    which    he 
thinks     prevalent       This    is    un- 
doubtedly a  pei-fectly  legitimate  and 
useful  task,  provided  sdways  it  be 
performed   by  a  competent  hand. 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Bradley  him- 
self proclaims  his  own  in  competency. 
"  The  writer,**  he  says,  *•  knows  how 
much  is  demanded  by  his  task.     It 
demands  an  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  the  world  which  he  does 
not  possess,  and  it  demands  that 
clearness  of  view  on  the  main  con- 
ceptions which  govern  our  thoughts, 
which  comes,  if  at  all,  to  the  finished 
student  of  metaphysic.    The  reader 
must  not  expect  thZs  either."    We 
cannot  help  suspecting  there  is  more 
of  rhetorical  artifice  than  genuine 
sincerity  in  thisself-depreciation.  It 
reminds  one  too  much  of  Antony's, — 

*'  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is, 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt 
man" — 

and  Uie  sly  irony  of  Socrates,  which 
renders  him  so  much  more  formid* 


able  an  antagonist,  and  gives  such 
an  exquisite  zest  to  the  Platonic 
dialogues. 

Let  no  one  be  simple  enough  to 
interpret  Mr.  Bradley's  words  lite- 
rally. He  is  anything  but  the 
untutored,  unsophisticated,  *«  plain, 
blunt  man,"  crassd  Miner Dd,  that  he 
represents  himself.  Whatever  may 
be  his  deficiencies,  he  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  and  logical  dexterity.  If  any- 
thing,  he  shows  an  excess  of  these 
qualifications.  His  Oxford  training 
has  told  upon  him  He  has  not 
studied  logic,  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Kant,  and  Hegel,  without  effect. 
No  distinction  is  too  nice  for  his 
subtlety,  no'conception  too  abstract 
for  his  .firm  grasp.  He  revels  in 
hair-splitting  to  the  n'th  degree. 
His  divisions  and  sub-divisions  con- 
fuse one  with  their  multiplicity.  His 
conjuror's  tricks  with  words  startle 
and  puzzle.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing,  by  this  means,  that  a 
thing  both  is  and  is  not,  and  is 
both  black  and  white.  Paradox  and 
contradiction  are  his  delight.  He 
starts  all  sorts  of  objections  and 
questions,  which  would  never  occur 
to  an  ordinary  mind,  and  tells  the 
reader,  for  his  edification,  that  they 
admit  of  both  an  affirmative  and  a 
negative  answer.  One  is  perpe- 
tually reminded  of  the  interminable 
and  amusmg  quibbling  by  which 
Plato  represents  Socrates  as  arriv- 
ing at  contradictory  conclusions^ 
which  he  does  not  attempt  to  re- 
concile. Nor  is  Mr.  Bradley  desti- 
tute of  Socratic  humour.    He  flingB 
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bis  sarcastic  sneers  about  with 
great  freedom,  is  never  tired  of 
quoting?  current  pbrases  that  have 
become  tho  catch- words  of  psrty, 
and  sometimes  manages  to  make 
bis  antagonist  look  verj  ridiculous. 
He  professes  never  to  have  gone 
bejond  the  limits  of  fair  contro- 
Tersj,  yet  he  does  not  scruple  to 
intimate  pretty  plainly  that  those 
who  differ  from  him  are  the  victims 
of  ignorance  and  dulness  of  per- 
ception. 

The  book  is  altogether  too  dog- 
matic  for  a  professedly  critical  work. 
Criticism,  to  be  of  any  value,  should 
consist  of  something  more  than 
assertion,  unsupported  by  fair  argu- 
ment It  is  a  poor  apology  for 
dogmatism  and  one-sidedness  to 
«irge,  as  Mr.  Bradley  does,  that 
other  English  works  on  moral 
philosophy  are  chargeable  with  the 
tame  faults.  This  may  be  true  not 
only  of  English  works,  but  also  of 
the  great  German  authorities  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Bradley ;  but  It  does 
not  remove,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  alleviate,  the  objection  to 
anch  a  tone  in  philosophical  writing. 
In  these  scientific  days  people  are 
more  than  ever  impatient  of  dog- 
matic affirmation  without  proof. 

The  first  essay  is  entitled*  **  The 
Vulgar  Notion  of  Responsibility  in 
Connection  with  the  Theories  of  Free 
Will  and  Necessity.*'  Mr.  Bradley 
begins  by  telling  us  what  is  noi  the 
objectof  the  e«»say — a  practice  which 
he  adopta.  with  questionable  ad- 
vantage, throughout  the  work. 
This,  togetlier  with  his  fondness 
for  frequent  digression,  and  endless 
multiplicity  of  detail,  has  a  tendency 
to  confuse  and  weary,  rather  than 
enlighten  and  interest  the  reader. 
If  he  had  confined  himself  to  fewer 
leading  thoughts,  giving  them  tlieir 
due  prominence,  and  keeping 
others  in  subordination,  conform- 
ing, in  fact,  to  the  laws  of  mental 
perspective,  the  impression  left 
oo  the  mino  of  the  reader  would 


have  been  more  distinct  and  IntellU 
gible. 

The  drift  of  this  essay  seems  to 
be  to  fhoxr  that  l>oth  the  necessi- 
tarian and  free-will  schools  of  philo- 
sophy are  wrong,  because  they  are 
at  vsriance  with  vulgsr  notions  of 
responsihilitv.  Mr.  Bradley  de- 
clines the  task  of  discussing  the 
subject  on  first  principles,  and  wiU 
not  even  venture  to  say  what  respoD* 
aibility  at  bottom  is. 

As  is  commonly  tbe  case,  the 
critical  or  negative  portion  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  work  is  more  socceasfal 
than  the  constructive  or  positive 
part.  Acute  and  crushing  as  ha  is 
In  demolishing  tlie  theories  of 
others,  he  is  not  so  clear  and  ood- 
rincing  In  establishing  his  own 
doctrine  as  might  be  wished.  He 
acknowledges  that  It  is  not  new, 
though  comparatively  unknown  in 
this  country.  His  chief  antboritiaa 
are  the  German  writers,  Hegalt 
Kant,  and  Vaske,  whose  philoaoMT 
he  describes  as  one  **  which  we  all 
have  refuted,  and  having  so  dmnd 
ourcons<*iences, which  someof  us  at 
least  might  take  steps  to  onder- 
stand.**  Judging  firom  this  philo- 
sophy as  represented  in  Mr.  Brad- 
ley's pages,  it  would  ftf^Mar  Cur  firom 
easy  to  imderstand.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  morality,  we  are 
Uught.  is  self-realisation.  *^*Bealiia 
yourself  as  an  infinite  whole;*  in 
other  words,  *  Be  specified  in  your- 
self, but  not  specified  br  anythiitf 
foreign  to  yourself,'  **  Is  tne  first  and 
great  commandment  Those  who 
feel  a  difficulty  In  deariy  onder 
standing  what  this  meaiia«  mtj 
perhaps  be  enlightened  br  Ibo 
following  expUmatlon  :  **  *  lUaliie 
yourself  as  an  infinite  wbola,* 
means  *  Realise  yourself  as  this 
self-conscious  member  of  an  Infinlto 
whole,  by  realising  that  whoU  to 
yourself*  When  that  wholo  is 
truly  infinite,  and  when  jetf 
personal  will  is  wholly  ma^  ^oo 
with  it,  then  yoo  also  ha«^  rsadiid 
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the  extreme  of  homogeneity  and 
specification  in  one,  and  have 
attained  a  perfect  self-realization.*' 

Even  supposing  this  to  he  in- 
telligible, it  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  what  we  are  afterwards  toldi 
Here  the  injunction  is,  **  Be 
specified  in  yourself,  but  not  speci- 
fied by  anything  foreign  to  yourself." 
Elsewhere,  moral  good  is  said  to 
be  "  the  realization  of  the  good  will 
which  is  superior  tons."  The  myste- 
rious process  of  realizing  this  good- 
will  is  thus  explained : — 

**  The  fifood  will,  then,  is  the  bare 
form  of  the  will,  and  this  is  the  end. 
This  is  what  I  have  to  realize,  and 
realize  in  myself.  But  I  am  not  a 
mere  form :  I  have  an  <  empirical ' 
nature,  a  series  of  particular  states  of 
the  '  this  me,'  a  mass  of  desires,  aver- 
sions, inclinations,  passions,  pleasures, 
and  pains,  what  we  may  coll  a  sensuous 
self.  It  is  in  this  self  that  all  content, 
hU  matter,  all  possible  filling  of  Uie  form 
must  be  sought ;  for  all  matter  most  come 
from  *  ezporience,'  must  be  given  in 
niid  tlirough  the  perception  of  ue  outer 
world  or  of  the  series  of  my  own  in- 
ternal states,  and  is  in  either  case 
sensuous,  and  the  opposite  of  tlie  in- 
sensible form. 

"  The  •  empirical '  self,  the  this  me. 
is,  no  less  than  the  self  which  is  formal 
will,  an  element  of  tli^  moral  subject 
These  elements  are  antithetical  the  one 
to  the  other ;  and  hence  the  realization 
of  the  form  is  possible  only  through  an 
antagonism,  an  opposition  which  has 
to  be  overcome.  It  is  this  conflict  and 
this  victory  in  which  the  essence  of 
mondity  lies.  Morality  is  the  activity 
of  the  formal  self  forcing  the  sensuous 
self,  and  here  first  can  we  attach  a 
meaning  to  the  words  'ouffht'  and 
•  duty.'  ^  ^ 

IVhat  constitutes  the  goodness  of 
"  the  good  will  which  is  superior 
to  ourselves  "  is  not  stated.  All  we 
are  told  is,  that  **  the  good  is  the 
good  will,"  and  that  a  man  "is 
good  when  he  is  moral,  and  he  is 
moral  when  his  actions  are  con- 
formed  to,  and  embody  a  good  will, 
or  when  his  will  is  good ; "  in  other 


words,  a  man  is  good  when  he  is 
good.  This  may  appear  to  a  reader 
not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
German  transcendental  philosophy 
as  rather  a  lame  and  impotent  con* 
elusion ;  but  Mr.  Bradley,  who  is, 
of  course,  a  much  better  judge, 
regards  it  with  no  small  com- 
placency. 

Though  Mr.  Bradley's  work  can- 
not be  said  to  have  settled  any 
great  question  in  moral  philosophy, 
or  even  to  be  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  philosophical  discus- 
sion, it  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought  and  racy  writing — hence, 
it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  such 
inquiries.  The  author's  definitions 
of  pleasure  as  "  self-realizedness,*' 
and  pain  as  **  the  negatedness  of 
self,"  are  curiosities  both  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 


Famoui  Wotmn  and  Heroes,  A 
poem.  Third  and  cheap  edition. 
The  Poetry  of  Creation,  Fourth 
and  cheap  edition.  By  N.  Michell. 
W.  Tegg  and  Co.  1876.— That 
Mr.  Michell  has  achieved  a  certain 
amount  of  success  as  a  writer  of 
verse,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
number  of  editions  his  "poetical 
works  **  have  reached.  But  success 
in  the  sense  of  having  produced 
poetry  of  a  superior  order  is  more 
than  we  can  honestly  concede  to 
him.  Such  facility  in  versification 
as  can  be  acquired  by  careful  study 
and  practice  he  may  be  allowed  to 
possess.  His  verse  is  generally 
correct  in  metre,  accent,  and  rhyme, 
flowing  with  a  gentle  smoothness, 
if  not  much  sweetness.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  usual 
artifices  employed  for  poetical 
ornament  and  effect  But  the 
highest  art  of  concealing  art  h^ 
does  not  possess.  His  verse  is 
artificial  rather  than  artistic,  more 
rhetorical     than      poetical,     and 
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deficient  in  dt-pth  of  feeling;,  power 
of  ioiagination  frethnets  of  thought, 
and  force  of  expression.  We  have 
all  the  machinen'  of  poetr}*  i^ithotit 
its  moTing  power,  the  body  ^  ithout 
the  loul.  Walking  on  stilts  is  a 
poor  substitute  fur  fljing.  and  plain 
honest  pro&e  is  better  tlian  prosy 
Terse.  Mediocrity  and  dulness  in 
profeased  poctr)*  are  unpardonable 
aina,  of  which,  unless  wo  are  very 
modi  mistaken.  Mr  Michel!  is  by 
no  means  guiltle&s.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reisd  many  pages  of  his 
Terse  without  a  Mfn»o  of  wearineaa 
and  sleepy  languor. 

**  Famotis  Women  and  Heroes  ** 
is  simply  a  series  of  iwssngcs  in 
history  put  into  rerKe  npun  out  to 
a  tedious  length,  and  largely  diluted 
with  milk-and-water  moralising. 
These  pictures  of  tlie  |^ast  are 
neither  vividlv  conceived  nor  effvc- 

m 

tiTely  pourtrayed.  The  attention  is 
dissifiated  and  wearied  by  trivial 
details  which  are  matters  of  course. 
Commonplace  exaggeration  and 
atrained  metaphor  ser^e  only  to 
reveal  poverty  of  invention  and 
feebleness  of  expression.  These 
remarks  are  especially  applicable  to 
the  account  of  tlie  baittle  of  Water- 
loo, which  is  spread  out  thin  over 
no  less  than  six  pages.  In  the 
account  of  C'lesar,  his  crossing  Uie 
ltul»icon  natur.il]y  occupies  a  pro. 
mincnt  plaoe.  From  tins  scene  we 
extract  ixso  stanzas. 


**  Ni>  IaoiI  may  huli  in  i^'sce  two  rulia^ 
mco; 
AiuUtiua's  rivals  needs  moit  foemcn 
be; 
FoiBpey  wouM  f  swsy   t2;e   world  .    is 
C»sar  thiu 
Too  fiaiJ  to  ^r^^P  *uch  lofhr  deetiny  ^ 
Thoa  Rubicon'  soudl.  humble.  ffenti« 
stfvam, 
Kvmnn  the  m-Ud  flowers  trcmUiog 
OB  thy  sbuif.  ^•••j«i 

Part  as  ttkc  sir.  a  ulT<>r  gliding  dream. 
Where  p^aiv  a:A   1uv«  shvuU  rest 
lor  tterxLtrc —  ^,^ 


If  C»sar  eroes  thy  tide,  what  woe« 

what  Ul. 
May  burst  on  men!   what  blood  the 

sword  must  spdl  1 

• 

**  Tlio  glow-worm  twinkles  on  the  banks 

of  green. 
Th«»  lUy  bends  her  virgin  head  in 

aleep: 
A  holy  ailenoe  wiaps  the  beaateooa 

scene, 
Save  where  from  atone  to  stone  the 

wavelets  creep : 
They  raise  their  tiny  Toiee  as  if  In 

prayer. 
To  lum  who  treads  the  shore  in 

musings  deep ; 
They  seem  to  say,  'Thy  feUow  mortala 

apare! 
Happier  tlie  task  to  bid  then  smile 

tlirn  weep ; 
Yearn,  like  my  waves  of  erjstal,  swiftly 

flow. 
Then  grudge  not  man  his  fleeting  span 

below.*  - 

The  apostrophe  to  the  Rubicon 
in  the  first  stanta  ia  flat  and  tedi- 
ous, the  descriptive  part  being  joat 
as  suitable    for    any    other  amsll 
nver.  and    the    reflective    portion 
feebly  expressed.    The  next  atania 
is   even   worse.     This  is  the  ftrsi 
time  we  ever  heard  of  the  glow- 
worm twinkling.     We  alwaya  had 
the  iilea,  both  from  tlie  report  of 
others  and  our  own  obaenration, 
that  it  glowed  with  a  steady,  an- 
changing  light     Notliing  can  be  In 
worse  taste  tlian  to  talk  about  the 
waTeleta  raising  tlieir  tiny  Toiee  in 
praTer,  unless  it  be  the  prayer  il- 
self  they  are  supposed  to  utiar — 
as  if  Cesar  needed  them  to  teaeh 
him   tliat  it  is  a  happi«r  task  to 
make    men    smile     than     weep, 
and  that  years  flow  swtAly  like  a 
stream.     If  these  talking  wsTaleta 
could  find  nothing  better  than  aoeh 
twaddle  as  tlii^  to  say,  they  might 
as  well  have  held  tlieir  tongues. 

In  *'The  Poetry  of  Craaticii" 
Mr.  Mieliell  ventures  on  a  higher 
theme,  and  ahrinks  not  (torn  tiwad- 
ingon  the  aamo  gnNmd  aa  Milton. 
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and  jprovoking  comparison  with 
him.  The  subject  is  so  completely 
beyond  the  range  of  human  know, 
ledge,  that  common  sense,  to  say 
notihing  of  higher  considerations, 
would  seem  to  dictate  silence  as 
the  only  proper  course.  Certain  it 
is,  that  even  MiltOD,  with  all  his 
true,  poetical  insight,  was  betrayed 
into  abundant  absurdity  and  im- 
piety through  going  beyond  what 
is  written.  And  what  right  has 
Mr.  Michell  to  suppose  he  can 
succeed  where  Milton  failed  ?  The 
confident  coolness  with  which  he 
presumes  to  describe  the  delibera- 
tions and  reveal  the  purposes  of  the 
Divine  mind  is  revolting  to  a  rightly 
disposed,  thoughtful  person.  Of  the 
various  objects  in  creation  which 
Mr.  Michell  undertakes  to  describe 
we  will  select  the  moon,  which  he 
thus  apostrophises : — 


"Thou     moon,  sweet    Ministress    of 

good! 
Soothing,  while  hallowing  solitude. 
Now  rising  with  new  radiance  crowned, 
To  walk  for  ever  yon  profound, 
AVhat  unborn  millions  will  on  thee 
Look  from  the  waste,  the  pathless  sea. 
To  guide    them  on   their   darkening 

way, 
Blessing  thy  oalm,  benignant  ray ! 
Yet,  gentle  lady  of  the  udes ! 
With   whitest  flowers   around   thy 

brow, 
And  tenderest  dreams  in  mildest  eyes, 

Sorrow  to  thee  will  love  to  bow. 
Thy  step  so  still  along  the  blue, 
Thy  beams,  if  smiles,  seem  tear-drops 

too, 
Shed  softly  down  but  coldly  bright, 
Making     more     mournful     mourning 

Night;    . 
Yes,  in  white  vestments  thou  art  clad, 
To  show  thy  stricken  heart  is  sad. 
Like  grieving  vestals,  who  below, 
When  death  lays  some  young  sister 

low, 
Steftl  on  and  weep  in  weeds  of  snow. 
O  Moon !  thy  tale  thou  wilt  not  tell. 
But  in  thy  heart  there  seems  to  dwell 
A  sorrow  that  makes  pale  thy  cheek. 
And  yet  thou  looVst  so  blandly  meek. 


We  love  thee,  and  would  scarce  desire 

To  see  thy  languid,  placid  eye 
More  brightly  lit  with  golden  fire ; 

Some  memory  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
Silently,  slowly,  feeding  there ; 
And  thou  must  move  sedate  and  fair, 
And  ofttimes  pine  and  fade  away. 
With  shrinking  orb  and  lessening  ray. 
Through  the  long  cycle  of  thy  years, 
A  thing  of  beau^,  love,  and  tears." 


Mr.  Micheirs  idea  of  tho  moon's 
being  clad  in  white  vestments  to 
show  its  stricken  heart  is  decidedly 
original,  so  iieur  as  we  know.  Bti^ 
that  it  has  any  poetic  truth  or 
beauty  in  it,  is  more  than  we  will 
undertake  to  say.  .  Why  the  moon 
should  be  represented  as  a  pale- 
faced  young  lady,  wasting  away 
witli  grief  at  heart,  and  a  long  tale 
upon  her  mind  which  she  reifases 
to  tell  anybody,  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  Mr.  Michell  goes 
much  too  far  in  personifying  and 
apostrophising  all  sorts  of  objects 
and  abstract  ideas  on  all  sorts  of  oc- 
casions. His  similes  and  metaphors 
are  often  egregiously  unnatural 
and  jumbled  together,  and  his 
exagi^eration  is  beyond  all  reason. 
The  following  few  lines  describing 
the  nightingale's  singing  in  Eden 
will  suffice  for  illustration : — 


"  Now  sinking  low,  the  feeble  triU 
Breathes  like  the  gushings  of  a  rill, 
A  thin -drawn  thread  of  silvery  sound. 
That  pulses  soft,  and  fFiints  around. 
Unutterably  sweet  the  lay. 
Each  leaf  upon  the  aspen  spray 

Ceases  its  trembling,  as  to  listen ; 
Gemm'd  Night  her  finger  lifteth  ap. 
And,  as  she  drinks  the  nectar 'd  cup 
Of  low  rich   sounds,   her  pale    eyes 
glisten." 

If  poetry  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  metaphor,  however  over- 
strained and  confused,  and  exag- 
geration, however  irrational,  this 
passage  might  fairly  be  considered 
highly  poetical ;  but  if  good  sense 
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and  good  Uste  sra  essentials  of 
poetry,  it  mnst  be  denied  the  title  of 
anything  more  than  rhetorical  if 
not  nonsensical  Terse. 


Londom  Lfric9.    Bj  F.  Locker. 
A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  finallj 
rerised.    H.  8.  King  and  Co.— It 
was  bj  his  **  London  Lrrics/*  if 
we    are   not   mistaken,  that   Mr. 
Buchanan,  the  plaintiff  in  the  re- 
cent literary  libel  case,  won    his 
first  lamvls  as  an  author.    Had  he 
always  written  with  the  discretion 
and  moderation,  as  well  as  poetic 
insight,  he  there  displayed,  society 
mi^t  have  been  spared  the  sorry 
eihibition  which  reflected  so  little 
honour  on  all  persons  concerned 
in    it      Mr.    Locker's    *«  London 
Lyrics  **  are  of  a  lighter  cast  being 
for  the  most  part  in  a  jocular  vein, 
and  written   in    a   free  and  easy 
manner,   partaking    more    of    the 
character  of  occasional  ^Varjr  d* esprit 
than  the  hi^lier  class  of  lyrics:  Uiey 
are,  in  fact,  rather  epigrams  than 
lyrics.    Though  man?  of  them  re* 
late  to  London  life,  there  are  quite 
as  many,  if  not  more,  which  were 
neither  written  in  London  nor  have 
any  obrious  connection  with  Lon- 
don.     Most  of  them   are  merely 
playful  effusions,  with  a  sparkle  of 
wit    and    a    pleasant    flsvour    of 
humour.     There  is  no  pretension 
to   recondite  or  original  thought ; 
but  if  the  sentiment  be  familiar  and 
bonlehng  on  commonplace,  it  is  at 
least  always  healthy  and  agreeable. 
Good  sense  and  good  feeling  are 
everywhere  present,  while  there  is 
not  tlie  slightest  trace  of   sickly 
sentimentalism.     Tlie  writer  takes 
a  cheerful  and  kindly  view  of  men 
and    things,  and    b    altogether  a 
merry  but  no  less  wise  companion, 
llie   first    requisite  of   a    good 
work  of  art  is  thai  the  artist  should 


have  a  high  ideal  in  his  own  mind 
at  which  to  aim.  This  requisite 
Mr.  Locker  seems  to  possess,  if 
we  may  iudse  from  what  he  says  as 
to  the  kind  of  verse  he  has  at* 
tempted  in  this  volume :— - 

*«  Light  lyrical  verse  shouM  be  short, 
elsgant  refined,  and  iandftil,  not  sel- 
dom distiognished  by  ehasisned  senti- 
ment and  often  playAit  and  it  should 
have  one  uniform  and  ainple  design. 
The  tone  ahould  noc  be  pilobed  high,, 
and  the  language  should  be  idiomatic, 
the  rhythm  cnsp  and  sparkling,  the 
rhjme   frequent    and    never   foreed, 
while    the    entire    poem   shonkl   be 
marked  by  tasteftil  moderation,  high 
finish,  and  completeness ;  for  however 
trivial  the  subject  matter  may  be,  indeed 
rather  hi  proportion  to  its  triviality, 
subordination  to  the  rules  of  eompost- 
tion,  and  perfection  of  execution,  should 
be  strictly  enforced.    Each  piece  can- 
not be  expected  to  exhibit  all  theae- 
eharmcteristics.   bat   the   qualities   of 
brevity  and   baojaacr  are  essentiaL 
It  should  also  have  toe  air  of  being 
spontaneous :  indeed,  to  write  it  well  is 
a  difBcolt  accomplishment  and  no  one 
has  fully  succeeded  in  it  without  poa* 
sesting  s  certain  gift  of  ircmy,  whicn  ia 
not  only  a  rarer  quality  than  humour, 
or  even  wit  but  is  altogether  leas  com- 
monly met   with  than   is  aometiflsea 
imagmed.    The  poem  amy  be  tiaetuTMl 
with  a  well-brsd  pbiloaopny,  it  may  be 
gay  and  gallant  it  auiy  be  nkyndly 
malidout  or  tenderly  ironical,  it  may 
display  lively  banter,  and  it  may  be 
sanrically  facetious,  it  amy  even,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  mere  work  of  art  be 
pagan  in  its  philosophy  or  trifling  in 
Its  tone,  but  it  must  never  be  poodefona 
or  commonplace.    It  ia  needleas  to  say 
that  good  sense  will  be  found  lo  under- 
lie ail  the  best  poetry  of  wbalever 
kind." 

Of  course  there  is  all  the  AVStx^ 
ence  in  tlie  world  between  knowing 
how  a  thing  alurald  be  done,  and 
being  able  to  do  it  Probably  Mr 
liocker  himself  would  hardly  matn- 
tain  that  he  has  in  evaiy  ease  eomo 
up  to  his  own  atandaid.     Boi  ii 
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may  safely  be  said  he  has  never 
fallen  very  far  below  it,  and  some- 
times approached  it  pretty  nearly. 
Mr.  Locker  can   be    pensive  and 
sometimes    grave   as   well  as  gay. 
Some  readers  may  prefer  his  occa- 
sional touches  of  pathos  and  tender 
family  affection   to    his    brightest 
hashes  of  merry  wit.     The  beauty 
of  his  sentiment  is  its  truth.     On 
the  whole  Mr.  Locker  is  to  be  con- 
^atulated  on  having  produced    a 
volume     which,    though    bristling 
with   point,  wounds  no  one,  and 
when  onee  taken  up  is  reluctantly 
iaid  aside* 


TranscendenUUwn  in  New  Eng- 
4and,  A.  historv.  By  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1876. — From  the  above  title  it  may 
be  gathered  that  the  present  work 
is  more  suited  for  American  than 
English  readers.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  attract  or  interest 
even  American  readers  to  any  great 
-extent.  Transcendentalism  is  a  loDg, 
high-sounding  word,  not  very  easy 
to  bring  within  the  range  of  popular 
comprehension.  To  most  minds 
it  is  either  utterly  unintelligible, 
or  suggestive  of  cloudy  mysticism 
and  unpractical  dreaming,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  at 
vai'iance  with  the  sort  of  chaiucter 
ascribed  to  the  'cute  Yankee.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  many  of  that 
pre  eminently  practical,  hard,  mat* 
ter-of-fdct  people  will  feel  curiosity 
enough  even  to  look  into  a  book 
on  such  a  subject,  much  less  spend 
any  length  of  time  over  its  pages. 

There  is  the  less  reason  for  them 
to  do  this,  that  the  subject,  besides 
being  uninviting  in  itself,  is  now 
obsolete.  The  transcendentalism 
here  described  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  according  to  the  author's  own 
'Confession.  Mr.  FrothinRharo*s 
tise  of  the  term  is  vague  and  vari- 


able.    Sometimes  he  employs  it 
to  denote    a  particular    school  of 
philosophy,  and  speaks  of  Kant  as 
the  first  transcendentalism  At  other 
times  he  makes  it  synonymous  with 
idealism,  and  ascribes  it  to  Plato. 
Then,  again,  he  makes  it  equiva- 
lent to  mysticism   in  religion,   as 
exhibited  by  Swedenborg,  George 
Fox— the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — and    others.      But     the 
special  signification  of  the  term  aa 
ttie  subject  of  his  present  work  is 
of  a  local  and  personal  character. 
Transcendentalism    here    denotes 
rather   a  mood  than  a  system,  of 
thought,  an  intellectual  movement 
derived  from  Germany  and  France 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  shared  by 
a  small  clique  of  thoughtful  persons, 
mostly  Unitarians,  at  Boston  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  among  whom 
Emerson,    Theodore  Parker,   and 
Margaret  Fuller  occupied  prominent 
positions* 


"  New  England  famished  the  only 
plot  of  ground  on  the  planet,  where  the 
transcendental  philosophy  had  a  chance 
to  show  what  it  was  and  what  it  pro- 
posed. The  forms  of  life  there  were,  in  a 
measure,  plastic.  There  were  no  im- 
movable prejudices,  no  fixed  and  un- 
alterable traditions.  Laws  and  usages 
were  fluent,  malleable  at  all  events. 
The  sentiment  of  individual  freedom 
was  active;  the  truth  was  practically 
acknowledged,  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
people  to  make  a  world,  and  the  many 
minds  of  the  many  men  were  respected. 
No  orders  of  men,  no  aristocracies  of 
intellect,  no  privileged  classes  of 
thought  were  established.  The  old 
world  supplied  such  literature  as  there 
was  —  in  science,  law,  philosophy, 
ethics,  theology;  but  an  astonisEiing 
intellectual  activity  seized  upon  it. 
dealt  with  it  in  genuine  democratic 
fuhion,  classified  it,  accepted  it,  dis- 
missed it,  paying  no  undue  regiurd  to 
its  foreign  reputation.  Experiments  in 
thought  and  Ufe,  of  even  audacious 
description,  were  made,  not  in  defiance 
of  precedent — for  precedent  was  hardly 
respected  enough  to  be  defied — but  in 
innocent  unconsciousness  of  precedent 
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A  fovliii^  WM  iihraiil  tliiii  nil  Uiinps 
mast  be  tuvr  iu  tho  ucw  world.  There 
WAi  coll  fi>r  iiniiKi'diato  nppHcation  <if 
ideftA  of  life.  In  the  uUl  wi>rid.  ihoaKht* 
mnainod  I'lointi'rvd  a  geiienitiim  iNrfnrr 
Anj  qucitintiM  their  boarinf{  mi  puhlio 
or  private  aflfairti  In  the  new  worM, 
the  thinker  wan  called  on  to  justify 
himself  on  tlio  »pot  bj  huildin;*  an 
«n(nno.  ami  Hottini;  luinetliing  iu 
motion.  Tho  test  of  a  truth  was  iu 
arailabilitv." 


Elsewhere  New  Englaiul  trmnS' 
eendcntalism  is  thus  described  :^ 


**  iVncticalU*  it  wa^  an  assertion  of 
tho  iiialii-nable  worth  of  man  ;  theoreti- 
cally it  was  an  afti^rtimi  of  the  imma- 
nence (if  divinity  in  instinct.  t)»e  trans- 
ference of  su]HTniitunil  attrihiitr4  to 
the  natural  c<inhiituti«in  of  mankinil 
Sncli  a  fiiilh  wnuM  iie«'i'fttahly  bo  pM- 
taan  in  its  aiiitectn.  rhil'isupht-r.  critic, 
monili.-t,  poet.  Would  ^ive  it  voice  ac- 
eordini^'  to  cast  of  ^'i  nius.  It  would 
prps«nt  in  turn  iill  tin-  phaAcs  of  idial- 
ism.  nn«l  to  th«*  oulhide  s|Hrrlat<ir  seem 
auaAS  of  wil«l  itpiniiiUK .  but  runnin;; 
through  all  was  the  U  htrf  in  the  hviu;< 
Qod  in  tlie  S'>ul,  faitli  iu  ininuMliHti* 
inspiration,  in    Utuiutb-M    iNihMbilitv, 

n 


A  in  unimnifinablr  ;:ihm|.  The  etlitiirs 
and  r'TifWc-rt  of  it^  duy  could  make 
notliiu^'  of  it. ' 

It  i»  doubtful  wlictlier  those  of 
the  prcif'tit  day  nill  t'linl  it  much 
eftsicT  to  avc'id  iiii<*und«  r^tandin^ 
the  tnh'  iiuturt*  of  ihi^  inv-trrious 
inn\t*iiii-iit  «>r  scliO'd.  I  \*-ti  with  thi- 
aid  of  Mr.  i'rothincham  s  account 
of  it,  which  U  111  f.i(*t  rathiT  ii 
do^criptiiiii  of  |»('i>oii*«  th:in  i>f  aijy 
Ttv^ttiu  of  tliMiu'-.t  M-re  than  u 
fourth  of  the  \ohiMic  is  ukiti  u(» 
with    >kotchv   n<iCiCi*i  of   tin*   cln<  f' 

« 

writer^  in  Gvnnuijv.  Fraiici\  nn>l 
England.  wh<>  are  nii>rc  i^r  k»H  idrjit 
in  tlu-ir  c;i>t  t|  tliviu^'iit  Th«!i 
foUow  chaptiTH  on  xhv  liM<iin|^  New 
Englatid  trail  ^ci  ii>b  Ii  toll  •«:.<4.  tluir 
n:h;;i(ius  4>|>iuion<*.  ]it<.rary  w-oik<. 
practical  ei|>tTinietil9  in  |KjliUcal 
and  social  life,  kc 


The  chief  of  these  ezpertinents 
wM     m     eoinmunisi    eo-o|H*rattvo 
■cheme  At  llrook  Form,  near  Boston, 
which  was  founded  on  tlie  principles 
of  justice,  wis4loiii,  purity,  brotherly 
love,  and  all  the  otlu*r  virtues  of  hu- 
manity, withofcouneu  total  absence 
of  selfishness.  intoui|>eraiK'o.  impur- 
ity, injustice,  or  iin;  erfection  of  any 
tort,  and  intended  to  promote  hu- 
man euUun*,  including  **  tlie  hii^hcst 
physical,    intellectual,    and   moral 
edtication  **  of  boUi  old  and  young. 
Tho   author   favours   us   with   the 
constitution  and   bye«laws  of    the 
aasociation.    which,  after    a    brief 
ezistence    of    fne  years   with    an 
average  of  seventy  members,  ended 
in  failure  and  Iosh.     This  bein^  tho 
principal  practical  outcome  of  Sew 
England     transcendental  ism.     one 
voubi   be   dis|H)i»ed   to   tliink    the 
movement  or   schiM>l   in  which   it 
originated  mij^ht  as  well  have  been 
allowed  to  pus!s  into  oblivion.    Such, 
however,  is  not  Mr.  Fr»thiiigham*a 
opinion,  though  he  is  honest  enough 
tocoiife«>!i  he  did  ii(»i  of  his  own  ac- 
cord uuderuika  tlie  iit»k  of  chr  juid- 
tiig  it.H  hiHtor)'      He  maintain^  that 
tnuiscmden  till  ism  in  New  En^^laud, 
wheilier  a  sound  system  of  thouglit 
and  acti*»n  or  n<*t,  de!»erves  to  liave 
its  hi**tory   wri(U*n,  because   as   a 
matter  ot'  fact  it  has  greatly  influ- 
ence i  tlie  character  and  destiny  of 
the  Amoiiroii  nation.     If  he  could 
reallv  i-rovt*  thit  satisfactc»rilv.  in- 
stead  <»t'  Hiniply  :  sserting   it.   one 
miuht  be  willing  to  accept  his  con- 
cltiHioii.  tliou'^ti  oven  in  tliai  case 
the  subject  wouM  st*em  to  demand 
a  hii:her  and  more  exlwustive  Atylo 
of  treatment  than  it  has  received  at 
his  hami-.     "His  pur|M)Mr. '  he  telU 
us,  "han  Uen  to  write  a  history; 
not  a  critical  or  philoso|'hical  his* 
tor\'.  but  timplv  a  historv  ;  to  pre- 
sent  Ins  subject  witli  tlie  smallest 
possible  admixture  of   discussjan, 
either    in   defence   or    uppt^ftitioD. 
He  has  therefore  avoided  the  meta- 
pbysica  of  hia  theme  by  preaentiD( 
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cardinal  ideas  in  the  simplest  state- 
ment he  could  command,  aod 
omitting  the  details  that  would 
only  cumher  a  narrative."  Surely 
if  the  subject  was  worth  handling 
at  all,  it  should  have  been  discussed 
thoroughly.  The  idea  of  writing  a 
history  of  transcendentalism  with- 
out touching  upon  metaphysics  or 
philosophical  discussion  seems 
almost  ludicrous  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated mind,  not  indoctrinated  with 
transcendental  mysteries.  But  if 
Mr.  Frothingham  is  chary  of  philo- 
sophical discussion,  he  favours  us 
with  here  and  there  a  specimen 
of  transcendental  literature,  from 
which  we  are  tempted  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  single  gem,  by 
*•  Thomas  T.  Stone,  a  modest,  re- 
tiring, deep,  and  interior  man,  a 
child  of  the  spiritual  philosophy": — 

"  Man  is  man,  despite  of  all  the  lies 
wliich  would  convince  him  he  is  not, 
despite  of  all  the  thoughts  which 
would  strive  to  unman  him.  There  is 
a  spirit  in  man,  an  inspiration  from  the 
Almighty.  What  is,  is.  The  eternal 
is  eternal;  the  temporary  must  pass 
it  by.  leaving  it  to  stand  evermore. 
There  is  now,  there  has  been  always, 
power  among  men  to  subdue  the  ages, 
to  dethrone  them,  to  make  them  mere 
outgoings  and  servitors  of  man.  It  is 
needed  only  that  we  assert  our  prero- 
gative,— that  man  do  with  hearty  faith 
affirm :  *  I  am ;  in  me  being  is.  Ages, 
ye  come  and  go ;  appear  and  disappear; 
products,  not  life  ;  vapours  from  the 
surface  of  the  soul,  not  living  fountain. 
Ye  are  of  me,  for  me,  not  I  of  you  or 
for  you.  Not  with  you  my  affinity,  but 
with  the  Eternal.  I  am ;  I  live ;  spirit 
I  have  not ;  spirit  am  I.'  ** 

There  may  be  more  in  this  than 
meets  the  eye,  but  to  those  blest 
with  only  average  perspicacity  it 
looks  very  much  like  solemn  trifling 
or  ironical  caricature.  A  still 
brighter  luminary  in  the  galaxy  of 
New  England  transcendentalists 
is  Mr.  Alcott,  whom  the  author  ranks 


next  to  Emerson,  devoting  a  special 
chapter  to  him  under  the  designa- 
tion   of    "The  Mystic."      He   is 
described  as  **  a  thinker,  interior, 
solitary,    deeply    conversant    with 
the  secrets  of  his  own  mind,  like 
thinkers  of  his  order,  clear,  earnest, 
but  not  otherwise  than  monotonous 
from  the  reiteration  of  his  primi- 
tive  ideas."      A  (rue  follower  of 
Pythagoras,  he  abandoned  the  use 
of  animal  food,   and   declining  to 
take  part  in  the  Brook  Farm,  or 
any  other   socialistic    experiment, 
*'he  undertook  to  do  his  part  towards 
the   solution   of   the   '  labour  and 
culture    problem*    by    supporting 
himself  by  manual  labour  in  Con- 
cord, working  during  the  summer  in 
6eld   and   garden,    and   in  winter 
chopping  wood  in  the  village  wood- 
lands, all  ihe  time  keeping  his  mind 
intent  on  high  thoughts."     One  of 
these  high  thoughts  was,  that  all 
existing  forms  of  society  were  ob- 
jectionable, and   that  it    was    his 
exalted  mission  to  show  mankind  a 
better  way  of  life.     **  Fascinated  by 
his  vision  of  an  ideal  society,  and 
determined   to  commence   with   a 
scheme  of  his  own,  he  resolutely 
began   by  withdrawing  from   civil 
society  as  constituted,   declined  to 
pay  the  tax  imposed  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  was  lodged  in  Concord 
jail.- 

Another  transcendental  curiosity 
who  figures  in  these  pages  is  Mr. 
Brownson,  thus  described  :  *•  Of 
rational  stability  of  principle  he 
had  nothing,  but  was  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  every  speculation. 
That  others  thought  as  he  did,  was 
enough  to  make  him  think  other- 
wise; that  he  thought  as  he  had 
six  months  before  was  a  signal  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  strike  his 
tent  and  move  on." 

We  fear  our  readers  will  think 
we  have  already  transcended  the 
bounds  of  reason  in  devoting  so 
much  space  to  such  senseless  mon- 
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Ktrofitief .  and  will  tharefora  rtfrain 
from  further  remark. 


Cup  and  PlaiUr ;  ar^  Notst  on 
Fo(  d  and  rif  EfecU,  By  G.  Orer- 
and  Drewry,  M.D.,  author  of  **  The 
Common* sense  Management  of  the 
Stomach/and  If.  C  Bartlett,  Ph.D., 
F.G.S.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co., 
London.  1876. — It  is  only  during 
the  present  eentiiry  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Dietetiea  has  receiYed  the 
attention  which  its  Tast  importance 
in  the  economy  of  human  life  de* 
mands.  Dietetics,  properlr  under- 
stood, includes  the  adaptability  of 
food  to  individual  constitutions 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  preserration  of 
health,  and  also  regimen  or  hygiene. 
In  other  words.  Dietetics  is  the 
science  of  using  food  so  aa  to 
maintain  health,  and  also  of  em- 
ploying it  as  an  auxiliary  curatire 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  actual 
disease.  The  valuable  researches 
of  physiologists  and  chemists  have 
succeeded  in  placing  dietetics  on  a 
sound  ftcientifie  basis,  and  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  subject, 
especially  in  its  prophylactic  and 
therapeutic  bearings,  is  now  rightly 
deemed  an  essential  part  of  an  ae- 
conipli^lMHl  medical  education. 

Mankind,  for  the  most  part,  live 
as  if  the  air  they  breathe,  and  what 
thev  eat  and  drink,  had  no  serious 
anJ  abiding  relationship  with  the 
preservation  of  health.  Public 
health  in  public  wealth ;  hence  the 
great  importance  of  educating  the 
people  in  nound  sanitive  principles, 
which  are  few  and  easily  understood. 
The  laws  of  health  are  just  as 
fixed  and  nndeviating  in  their  opera- 
tion as  those  that  govern  the  uni- 
verse,  and  no  natural  law  can  be 
infringe<l  with  impunity.  But  the 
laws  of  health  are  perpetually  vio- 
latini.  not  only  from  indulgf^ce  in 
vitiated  appetites,  but  also  in  a  large 


degree  from  ignorance,  which  is  not 
alone  confined  to  the  maas  of  the 
population,  but  is  largely  ahared  bv 
those  who  claim  to  rank  par  asm- 
Une$  as  **  the  educated  clasaea." 
There  is.  however,  a  growing  dis- 
position in  the  public  mind  to  re- 
gard this  subject  with  the  import- 
ance it  merits,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  b4*lieve  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  instruction  in  the 
leading  principles  that  govern  the 
physiology  of  life  and  regulate 
health,  will  be  considered  an  essan- 
tial  part  of  national  education. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  many  popular  treatises  that 
have  appeared,  of  late  years,  on  the 
subject  of  Dietetics.  What  relates 
to  the  '*  Platter  **  is  commendable 
ibr  sound  physiology,  good  aenae, 
and  practical  utility.  The  writers 
very  clearly  point  out  how  essential 
the  knowledge  is  of  the  chemical 
elements  of  food,  nnd  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  all-important  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
Upon  Uru  kn«>wledge  depends  the 
skilful  employment  of  diet  aa  a 
therapeutic  agetit«  and  also  its 
judicious  use  as  a  most  potent 
means  of  counteracting  hereditary 
predisposition  to  disease  :— 


**  If  every  one  were  bom  healthy,  and 
there  were  no  eonstitotional  dissaase, 
the  proper  system  of  diet  might  aooa 
be  arrived  at:  but  inasianch  aa,  fjraai 
the  earliest  times  to  the  prsssat,  a 
certain  pecalJar  ttndeney  to  aome  one 
particular  fbrm  of  disease,  er  a  devia- 
tion  from  health,  has  been  leeofnited 
ia  each  individoal,  it  is  of  the  luphest 
iaportaaee  to  aaeertaia  in  whieliairM- 
tioo  the  tcadcaey  lies.  By  a  wall- 
rsgalatad  syalam  of  lili,  and  notably 
by  a  proper  selection  of  iMid,  wa  may 
eoaatarset  that  dispoeitioB,  afticiiMin 
plenty  thoee  matters  which  are  belaa^ 
and  withholding  soeh  as  in  each  indi« 
vidnal  ease  ttad  to  fsrm  cooipoaids  in 
al  thoee  neeasaarr  to  haaML 
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"In  this  way,  for  example,  taking 
infancy  and  childhood,  the  well-known 
disease  called  *  rickets '  is  caused  by  a 
deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime,  on  the 
presence  of  which  solidity  of  bone 
depends.  A  healthy  child  may  be 
starved  into  rickets  by  withholding 
tliose  components  of  food,  otherwise 
plentiful,  which  contain  these  salts, 
just  as  a  rickety  child  may  be  fed  into 
healtli  by  giving  food  which  contains 
them  in  full  proportion. 

**  In  the  case  of  rickets,  lime  is  an 
absolute  necessity ;  but  in  the  case  of 
children  brought  up  to  drink  plentifully 
of  water  charged  with  lime,  we  find 
goitre,  or  Derbyshire  neck,  all  kinds 
of  deposit  in  the  urine,  and  often  stone 
in  tlie  bladder.  Here,  that  which  is 
beneficial  to  a  rickety  constitution  is 
most  injurious  when  the  system  is  over- 
charged. Advancing,  we  may  take  the 
cases  of  pallor  and  weakness  so  common 
in  over-crowded  towns  and  cities,  which 
are  due  to  a  want  of  salts  of  iron  in  tlie 
blood ;  in  them,  the  kind  of  food  taken 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  order 
that  it  may  provide  a  sufficiency  of 
such  salts. 

''Again,  in  constitutional  diseases, 
such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  or  diabetes, 
which  are  well  known  to  depend  upon 
an  excessive  formation  of  uric  acid, 
lactic  acid,  and  sugar  respectively,  the 
mode  of  controlling  them  is  obvious, 
namely,  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
tliose  matters  which  science  teaches  us 
favour  the  formatitm  of  these  com- 
pounds, and  to  give  those  only  which 
will  nourish  sufficiently  without  en- 
couraging these  diseases. 

**  So,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  absorption  and  ansimilation 
of  various  matters,  such  as  fats,  which, 
either  in  that  form  or  in  the  form  of 
oil,  are  incapable  of  being  absorbed, 
and  which  require  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  saponitioation,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  to  those  straotores 
containing  them,  but  to  the  health  of 
the  entire  body,  that  food  should  con- 
tain those  matters  in  that  condition,  or 
that  the  agents  necessary  to  produce  it 
shall  be  present  at  the  time  of  digestion. 

**  The  converse  also  holds  good  in 
cases  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  an 
excessive  deposit  of  fiit,  and  to  a 
degeneration  of  the  moscolar  tissaes 


into  fat,  which  is  frequently  a  cause  of 
death.  If  care  be  taken  to  exclude  as 
much  as  possible  those  foods  which 
directly  tend  to  form  fat,  and  if  a 
sufficiency  of  exercise  is  also  insisted 
upon,  this  tendency  is  diminished." 

With  respect  to  flesh  meat, 
our  authors  very  properly  protest 
against  the  cruel  system  of  over- 
feeding which  has  been  encouraged 
to  a  baneful  extent  by  the  prizes 
bestowed  on  gross  obesity  at  agri- 
cultural exhibitions.  The  meat  of 
such  animals,  so  far  from  being 
thoroughly  sound,  and  nutritious 
in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  verges  so 
closely  on  a  condition  of  degeneracy 
that  it  is  more  dangerous  than 
wholesome  for  the  consumer : — 


"  Many  persons,  in  selecting  their 
daily  joint,  believe,  when  they  secure 
the  meat  which  is  charged  at  the 
liighest  price,  that  they  obtain  the 
finest  possible  nourishment. 

'*  They  may  sometimes  be  correct,  they 
may  sometimes  also  obtain  fine  flavour, 
the  most  juicy  condition,  and  the  most 
tender  fihre.  The  sestlietic  enjoyments 
of  carving  may  be  indulged  in  so  as  to 
display  at  once  the  dexterity  of  the 
carver,  the  skill  of  the  butcher,  and 
the  ripeness  of  the  animal;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  sufficiently  scientific 
veterinary  surgeon  would  pounce  down 
upon  the  tempting  helpings,  and  declare 
that  that  which  is  most  inviting  has 
only  been  obtained  by  the  defeneration 
of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  the 
meat. 

**  It  may  appear  ridiculous  to  declare, 
with  some  emphasis,  that  at  no  time  of 
the  year  is  the  liability  of  purchasing 
diseased  meat  so  great  as  immediately 
after  the  great  cattle  shows.  Instances, 
however,  have   not  been  wanting  to 

Erove  that  the  beasts  exhibited  have 
een  in  Uiat  condition  in  which  foX 
deposited  externally,  and  interstitially 
(as  marbling  of  the  meat),  and  also  in 
the  visoera,  has  reached  such  a  degree 
as  to  admit  of  the  easy  passage  of  the 
finger  through  the  walls  of  the  peri* 
cardium,  or  membrane  which  surrounds 
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Um  heart.  Mr.  Gaiit  UvtiiiiMl  that  this 
was  the  prvciik;  cotidition  in  which  ho 
found  MT«nU  beasu  exhibited  by  Uia 
UUa  IVtnct  Conm»rt.  the  ihiaghter  of 
which  anticipated  br  a  rerj  brief  perifxl 
the  ineritabU  termination  of  their  Uvea 
bj  diaeaae  (lattT  degenerations" 


While  Dm.  Drewrj  and  Bartlett 
are  thus  tcientifie  and  praetieal  in 
their  obaenrationa  on  inattera  ap. 
peruining  to  the  **  Platter,"  we 
certainly  cmunot  compliment  them 
on  being  equally  so  when  dealing 
witli  tho  subject  of  the  **Cup." 
They  a^iopt  and  enforce  the  per- 
nicious and  illusory  doctrine  that 
alcohol  is  **food/*  pro|>erly  ao 
ealled,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
recoinmemling  it  as  fitting  diet,  in 
this  climate,  during  l/ie  period  of 
youth.  More  dangerous  advice  could 
not  well  be  given.  It  is  little  to 
the  |>uri>ose  to  say  that  **  in  health. 
p^kapt,  a  greater  8Upfr»tructure  of 
fltrengtli  may  be  obtained  without 
the  use  of  any  alcoholic  fluids." 
when  it  is  preceded  by  the  positive 
assertion  tliat  **  light  beer  or  wines 
of  low  alcoholicitv  mav  l>e  occa- 
aionally  uken  witi  benefit  during 
the  perio<l  of  youth  ** — tlie  most 
enti(^  period  of  life,  when  moat 
assuredly  an  appetite  for  pemiciotia 
stimulants  should  not  be  cultivated. 

Totally  ignoring  enlightened 
medical  opinion  of  tlie  present  day, 
our  autliors  maintain  tliat  alcoholic 
drinks  ar^  not  only  salutary  in  a 
aute  of  health,  but  that  they  can- 
not, as  a  rule,  be  di»pcnfted  with. 
Total  abfitiiience  is  a  phyt»iiilogical 
heresy  acconlmg  to  their  philo^pliy. 
••  Alcohol  fluids*,**  they  aft«ert,  "  are 
frequently  f«)an  I  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial influence,  and  tliey  can  be  no 
more  dispensed  with  in  manv  in- 
stances than  can  the  nourishing 
but  easily  dtge*iible  food,  just 
alluded  to,  as  the  proper  food  for 
persons  living  uniler  the  artificial 
conditions  of  ctvilired  life.** 


Now  tlie  great  preponderance 
of  medical  opinion,  supported  by 
physiological  research  and  sus- 
tained by  experience,  denounces  tlio 
hypotlioses  that  alcohol  is  food,  or 
that  alcoholic  fluids  arc  beneficial 
in  a  sute  of  healtli.  In  a  state  of 
disease  alcohol,  like  other  deleteri- 
ous matters,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, but  to  recommend  their  use 
as  salutary  in  a  state  of  health,  and 
especially  during  *'the  period  of 
youth,**  is  to  run  directly  counter 
to  the  enlightened  professional 
opinion  of  the  ilsy.j 


Words  ;  their  L##  and  Abmae. 
By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D.  Chicago  : 
Griggs  St  Co.  London :  Triibner 
^  Co.  IbTG.— It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover tho  precise  object  of  the 
present  volume,  which  has  grown 
out  of  n  lecture  delivered  by  the 
author  %omc  twenty  years  ago.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  to  midie  any 
Important  contribution  to  existing 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  or  to  call 
attention  to  circumstances  con- 
nected witli  the  use  and  abuse  of 
words  which  have  not  already  be«i 
repeatedly  |K>inted  out  The  author 
has  derived  hit  materials  finom 
works  familiar  to  all  readers  who 
take  any  interest  in  such  matters. 
He  ha^  brought  to  light  no  new 
facts  ascertained  by  original  inves- 
tigation»  establish^  no  new  prin* 
ciple,  and  given  utterance  to  no 
subtle  criticism  or  striking  obsertm- 
tion.  These  deficiencies  would 
scarcely  be  felt  in  a  lectors  in- 
tended simply  for  an  hoar*s  enter- 
tertainment.  But  in  a  permanent 
volume  one  looks  for  something 
more  than  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  jotted  down 
in  a  nole*book  bom  weU-kaowa 
authors,  intenmerved  with  anecdetee 
and  seylngs  that  ars  too  fanUiar^ 
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proverbs     somewhat    musty,    and 
rather  prosy  preaching. 

The  loose  indefiniteness  of  Dr. 
Mathews's  title  prepares  one  for  a 
rambling  work.  On  so  wide  a 
theme  an  author  may  be  expected 
to  wander  abroad  at  his  own  sweet 
will.  It  is  hard  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  tlie  several  chapters 
that  make  up  this  volume,  still 
harder  to  understand  how  the  sub- 
stance of  the  chapters  can  be 
brought  under  their  headings,  or 
what  is  the  drift  of  the  whole,  if 
there  is  any  whole  at  all,  strictly 
speaking. 

As  the  work  now  appears,  it 
is  neither  a  popular  lecture  nor  a 
scientific  treatise,  but  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  with  something  of  the 
sermon.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say 
the  mixture  is  not  agreeable.  Dr. 
Mathews  has  a  pleasant  chatty 
manner,  a  force  and  richness  of 
expression  sometimes  rising  to  elo- 
quence, and  an  accuracy  of  language, 
as  well  as  a  general  purity  of  taste, 
(ax  above  the  average  of  trans- 
atlanticliterature.  Hence  his  volume 
is  decidedly  pleasant  reading,  not- 
withstanding all  its  faults — which 
are  fewer  than  its  deficiencies — 
reminding  one  not  unfrequently  of 
Mr.  Smiles*s"Self-Help,"  and  other 
kindred  works,  from  which  he  has 
reaped  such  extensive  popularity. 
The  frequent  references  to  American 
literature,  history,  and  customs 
cannot,  of  course,  bd  expected  to 
interest  English  readers  so  much 
as  those  for  whom  the  work  was 
written. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  "  The 
Significance  of  Words,*'  by  which 
the  author  means,  not  their  signifi- 
cation, but  their  importance.  He 
makes  the  chief  excellence  of  Ten- 
nyson, Swinburne,  and  De  Quincey 
to  consist  in  their  skilful  use  of 
words,  and  says,  ''  The  superiority 
of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  those  of  our  own  day 


is  due  not  less  to  their  choice  and 
collocation  of  words  than  to  their 
weight  of  thought.'*  Elsewhere  he 
goes  even  further,  <'  It  is  this  cun- 
ning choice,  along  with  the  skilful 
arrangement  of  words,  that,  even 
more  than  the  thought,  eternises 
the  name  of  an  author."  Still  more 
questionable  is  the  statement  that 
''  Whitefield  could  thrill  an  audi- 
ence by  saying  '  Mesopotamia.'  " 
Surely  Dr.  Mathews  is  here  misled 
by  A  confused  recollection  of  a  joke 
in  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
where  an  old  woman  is  represented 
as  unable  to  remember  anything 
more  about  a  sermon  she  had  heard 
tlian  that  there  was  one  sweet  word, 
'*  Mesopotamia,"  in  it.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  effect 
of  this,  or  the  exclamations  oh! 
ah !  uttered  by  him,  to  the  words 
themselves  alone. 

In  the  chapter  on  '*  The  Morality 
of  Words,"  which  treats  of  Ian- 
guage  as  an  indication  of  character 
and  mind,  we  find  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  What  shall  we  think  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  language  has  no  word 
equivalent  to  *  listener'?  Is  it  not 
a  noteworthy  circumstance,  shedding 
light  upon  national  character,  that 
among  thirty- seven  million  of  talkers^ 
no  provision,  except  the  awkward  para- 
phrase celui  qui  ecoute  (he  who  hears), 
should  havo  been  made  for  hearers  P 
Is  there  any  other  explanation  of  this 
blank  than  the  sapposition  that  every 
Frenchman  talks  from  the  pure  love  of 
talking,  and  not  to  be  heard ;  that,  re- 
versing the  proverb,  he  believes  that 
*  silence  is  silver,  but  talking  is  golden ; ' 
and  that,  not  caring  whether  he  is  lis- 
tened to  or  not,  he  has  never  recognized 
that  he  has  no  name  for  the  person  to 
whom  he  chatters  ?  " 


This  is  not  only  ill-natured  in  tone„ 
but  incorrect  as  to  fact.  There  is 
a  French  word  eeouUur  for  a  lis- 
tener, and  audiUur  for  a  hearer. 
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But  supposing  there  ware  no  single 
equWalcftit  wonU  for  the  £ngltth 
ones,  none  buta  Tery  penrerse  mind 
would  think  of  drawing  to  fonnid- 
Ahle  an  indictment  againi t  m  nation 
witli  nothing  more  than  this  flimsy 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  Dr. 
Jiathews's  inferences  from  idioms 
and  words  in  other  Ungua$;es  are 
often  very  fanciful.  It  is  a  curious 
notion  also  of  his,  tliat  not  only  is 
Che  study  of  botany  much  hindered 
by  tlie  hard  names  of  pluits,  but 
that  of  astronomy  greatly  promoted 
by  such  easy  names  as  tlie  bear, 
the  serpent,  and  tlie  milky  way. 
Another  strange  ^idea  is,  tliat  tlie 
irregularities  of  spelling,  pronun- 
ciation,  and  syntactical  construc- 
tion ••are  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  nobleness  and  perfection  of  our 
Unguage." 

Dr.  Mathews  says,  "ETerjbody 
knows  that  George  I.  of  England 
obtained  hii  crown,  not  by  here- 
ditary title,  but  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment.**  Surely  it  was  both  by 
hereditary  title  and  an  act  of  par- 
liament Hud  he  not  been  the 
next  heir  to  tJie  Stuart  family,  which 
was  disqualified,  the  crown  wotild 
ceruinly  not  have  been  settled  upon 
him  by  act  of  parliament. 

l>r.  Mathews's  observations  oo 
style  are  sensible  and  just,  though 
not  remarkable  for  novelty : — 

-  That  it  it  w«ll  for  a  writer  to  fami- 
liariM  bimaelf  with  the  beat  nuMleb  of 
style  I  models  suficiently  nnmerous  to 
^leveot  that  manoerism  which  is  apt 
Co  rrsult  froa  oaeonaeiofis  tmitatioD, 
when  he  ia  familiar  with  bot  one*, 
nobody  can  douU.  A  man's  vocabo- 
lary  dependi  lari^ly  oo  the  company 
h»  keepa ;  and  withoat  a  proper  vocm- 
boUrr  no  man  can  be  a  good  writer, 
•^'orda  are  tlie  material  that  the  author 
worka  in.  and  he  most  ase  as  moeh 
<are  in  their  seleetiou  as  the  scalptor 
in  chooaiai;  his  marble  or  the  paiaUr 
in  ehooaiDg  hie  oolonrs.  Bv  prodond 
aladj  of  the  masterpieces  of  htrtatars 


lie  may  not  only  enrich  his  voeabolary. 
bot  Mm  in  some  degree  the  seerst  of 
their  charm,  detect  his  own  dtfioien- 
ciea,  and  elevate  and  refine  hia  taate  to 
a  degree  that  can  be  reached  in  no 
other  way.  Bat  to  sappoae  that  a  got**! 
style  ran  be  acquired  bv  imitating  any 
one  writer,  or  any  set  or  writers,  is  one 
of  the   grsateat  fblhea  that  can    be 


**  Soeh  a  snppoaitioB  is  baaad  on  the 
notion  that  fine  writing  ia  an  addition 
from  withont  to  the  matter  tieatsd  of,— 
a  kind  of  ornament  sapariadoead,  or 
Inaoiy  indul^  in.  by  one  who  haa 
anfBcient  gemas ;  whereas  the  brilliant 
or  powerful  writer  is  not  one  who  haa 
mrrtfly  a  copious  vocabubry,  and  ean 
torn  on  at  wdl  any  nnmber  of  splendid 
phrases  and  swelnng  senteneea,  bat  he 
IS  one  who  haa  something  to  say.  and 
knows  how  ia  say  it  \Miether  ha 
daahes  off  his  compositions  at  a  heat, 
or  elaborates  them  with  fastidious  aioety 
and  care,  he  has  bot  one  aim.  whiah  ha 
keeps  steadily  befoie  him,  and  that  ia 
to  give  forth  what  is  in  him.  From 
this  yrj  earnestness  it  fbllowa  that 
whatever  be  the  brillianey  of  hia  dic- 
tion or  the  liarmony  of  hia  perioda.— 
whether  it  blaze  with  the  splendours 
of  a  gorgeous  rhetoric,  or  take  the  ear 
prisoner  with  its  mosieal  snrpriasa.— » 
he  never  makes  these  an  end.  but  haa 
alwaya  the  charm  of  an  iMommani- 
oabla  aimplieity." 

•  •  •  a 

**  It  follows  fhMi  all  thia  that  thara 
ia  no  model  style,  and  that  the  Uad  of 
atyle  demanded  in  any  compoaiCion 
depends  up<m  the  man  and  hia  thsBM. 
The  fimt  law  of  good  writing  ia  that  it 
ahould  be  an  expression  of  a  aan'a 
aalf^— a  relUeiNi  image  of  hia  own  cImi* 
racier.  If  we  know  what  the  man  la. 
we  know  what  his  style  shoakl  be.  If 
it  mirrors  his  individuaUty.  it  is,  rsla- 
tively.  good ;  if  it  is  not  a  sdf«Mr- 
tiaitare,  it  is  bad.  however  poHatiad 
ita  periods,  or  rhythmieal  its  eadsneas 
The  graees  and  witcberiss  of  aipiaa- 
aion  which  charm  na  in  an  orijpaal 
writer,  ofbnd  na  in  a  copyist  Sljla 
ia  sometimes,  though  not  vary  han- 
pily,  termed  the  drasa  of  thought  It 
IS  really,  aa  Wotdawotth  hmf  ajp» 
daelaiad.  the  imcarmmiwm  of 
In   Greek,    the 
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stands  for  reason  and  speech, — and 
why?  Because  they  cannot  be  di- 
vided; because  thought  and  expres- 
sion are  one.  They  each  co-exist,  not 
one  with  the  other,  but  in  and  through 
the  other.  Not  till  we  can  separate 
the  soul  and  the  body,  life  and  mo- 
tion, the  convex  and  concave  of  a 
curve,  shall  we  be  able  to  divorce 
thought  from  the  language  which  only 
can  embody  it.  But  allowinff.  for  the 
moment,  that  style  is  the  verbal  clothing 
of  ideas,  who  but  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  person  would  think  of  wear- 
ing the  clothes  of  another?  It  is  true 
that  there  are  certain  general  quali- 
ties, such  as  clearness,  force,  flexibility, 
simplicity,  variety,  which  all  good 
styles  will  alike  possess,  just  as  all 
good  clothing  will  have  certain  quidi- 
ties  in  common.  But  for  all  men  to 
clothe  their  thoughts  in  the  same 
manner,  would  be  as  foolish  as  for  a 
giant  to  array  himself  in  the  garments 
of  a  dwarfy  a  stout  man  in  those  of  a 
thin,  or  a  brunette  in  those  of  a 
blonde." 


Under  the  head  of  "  Curiosities 
of  Language,"  Dr.  Mathews  has  the 
following  curious  derivation,  among 
others.     "  Hip !    hip  I    hurrah  !  is 
said  to  have  been*  originally  a  war- 
cry  adopted   by  the    stormers  of 
a  German  town,  wherein  a  great 
many  Jews   were   all   put   to   the 
sword,  amid  the  shouts  of  '  Hiero- 
solyma  est  perdita.*     From  the  first 
letters  of  these  words  (h  a  p)  an 
exclamation  was  contrived.**  Surely 
the  force  of  folly  can  go  no  further 
than  this  absurdity,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  derivation  of  King  Pippin 
from    the    name    Hooper    thus: 
Hooper,    dooper,    diaper,   napkin, 
nipkin,  pipkin,  pippin.     Even  sup- 
posing the  exclamation  hip  !  could 
be  imagined  to  have  such  a  far- 
fetched origin,  how  is  hurrah  !  to 
be  explained  ?    Dr.  Mathews's  deri- 
vation of  the  word  lady  is  not  quite 
correct.     "  Lady  primarily  signifies 
bread-keeper.    It  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  hlafdie^  i.e.  hlaf 


weardigcy  bread-keeper,  from  hlqf 
bread,  loaf,  and  weardiarif  to  keep,, 
look  after."  The  original  word  is 
hlafdige  from  hlaf^  a  loaf,  and  digan^ 
to  serve  out,  so  that  the  primary 
meaning  is  a  bread  distributor. 
The  author  is  decidedly  wrong  ia 
his  derivation  of  the  word  hv]fK>- 
crite,  which  he  says  "  comes  nrom 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  *  under 
a  mask ; '  **  the  fact  being,  as  every 
one  with  a  small  smattering  of 
Greek  knows,  that  it  comes  from 
a  compound  Greek  word,  meaning 
one  who  answers,  hence  one  who 
converses  on  the  stage,  or  a  player ; 
and,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
word  meaning  a  mask.  Dean 
Alford,  with  all  his  alleged  "  dog* 
matic  small  talk,**  could  never  have 
perpetrated  so  gross  a  blunder. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  *'  Com- 
mon Improprieties  of  Speech"  is 
the  only  part  of  the  volume  that 
contains  matter  of  much  practical 
value.    Even  this  is  of  no  great 
value,  because  the  real  improprie* 
ties  are  such  as  no  properly  edu- 
cated person  would   be  guUty  of^ 
and  are  better  prevented  by  early 
traming  than  corrected  by  popular 
lectures  or  books.    Besides,  they 
have  already  been  pointed  out  by 
other  writers.     Some  of  the  expres- 
sions to  which  Dr.  Mathews  objects 
have  the  sanction  of  much  better 
authority  than  his.    He  makes  a 
bold  assertion,  unsupported  by  any 
attempt  at  proof,  in  saying, "  Seldom 
or  never  is  a  common  vulgarism." 
In  many  cases  the  alleged  fiults  are 
very  trivial,  mere  matters  of  taste 
upon  which  every  one  must  decide 
for  himself,  and  no  one  can  be  pro- 
nounced   positively    wrong.      Dr. 
Mathews  might  as  well  have  pointed 
out   that  the  impropriety  **  I  had 
rather  "  springs  from  "  I*d  rather,'^ 
which  is  a  contraction  for  *'  I  would 
rather," 
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lloyan.  If. P.  A  novel.  3  vols. 
Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  London.  lH7t}. 
—There  is  ft  consiflcrable  amount  of 
clcvrmrsft  in  thi««  novel,  thouf^h  we 
cannot  sav  that  tlio  Ability  of  the 
writer  has  pro\edquitr  equal  to  tho 
ambition  of  hin  desijpi.  IIo  had 
evidently  two  leailin;;  objects  in 
view  -  to  exhibit  a  ridii'ulous  |>icturo 
of  tlio  pretension  and  vulgarity  of 
H  eertiiin  c!a8s  of  pan-enu  society  in 
Dublin,  and  to  expose  the  demoraliz- 
ing tActicH  of  priests  and  agitatom 
who  trade  c»n  party  in  Ireland. 
These  aims  ure  kept  con*>istently 
enough  in  view  tliroughout.  and  in 
many  resfK^cts  are  realized  with 
much  rough  force  ami  striking 
effect,  llogaii  it»  a  model  of  tlio 
unprincipled  patriot  of  our  tlay. 
He  reprt'sentA  fairly  tho  clasis  of 
unscnipulous  ail  venturers  who  ob- 
tain Si  uts  in  rarliani«*nt  by  pan- 
dering to  thf  ri'voiutionary  incen- 
diarism that  is  a  (Mtr^t«  to  t^o 
countrv.  Mt*  U  n  Ilonian  Catholic, 
the  nephew  of  a  l{i^hop.  and  is  thus 
intrtMluci'd  to  tho  rva^U'r  : 

**  Hi'^uu  owod  «>rcr}'lkin2  !•'  hi^ 
tmel«.  he  was  I'ouiij  to  difer  ti  h'n 
prejudices.  The  barrister's  futiier  lind 
been  a  traJesiiuin  in  a  little  inland 
^onntry  t>wn .  and  he.  an  only  san. 
Itad  been  destined  by  hit  inother  for 
ilie  Chnn?h  Kor  tliia.  however,  tliu 
vouth  liad  shown  but  BCAni  inrlinAtinn. 
II nd  after  «b!«««rliiD;*  thi'  vor}'  haiit«.-l 
iitiKk  (if  ku-i^«li'd^«:   to  }•<  pr>>curfd  at 

the   dio«-vban  f'tUrj'i'  of ,   h»*  r.- 

turned  houw  t*  takv  hin  plar^'  in  bid 
fi»th«>r'i  Jmpery  sh-'^p  This  w;i*  evrn 
leas  ti>  bis  taut**  than  the  r|rr:'*;il 
career,  but  his  rff'trts  to  (mv  hinioelf 
from  the  V'lU  df  tlif  Imti-d  business 
were  iin:i\iultni;.  Afti  r  a  ye nr  or  two 
of  diii«*«>Dtt  i.Vtl  fri  rv:'.u«le.  tlio  fntfji 
willi'd  It  ihsi  lii'«  f.ithir  tlfuM  iiic 
suddr!:lv.  sn^t  ho  f  itii  1  }iin)!M  If.  a!  the 

m 

a;;c  of  r;i'.'!<Nr;.  n:  i-J'T  -f  Km  o^rn 
dcatinv  H**  i-' nti>b-l  \r.*  n i!«)ii»«  and 
aspimti  n*  :-«  )..«  i..  :}.•  r  •*  l>r<(iiir. 
the  tl.,':i   r      1*      .  f    S\    r..lu:j.i;j.:.-. 

^eI^!.  I    !  ■     /..I.     }.::.i     ^     ."•  it:  •■.    u:.  ! 


carriiNl  him  up  to  Dublin.  After  a 
aeveri:  and  otmtinuous  course  of  study 
he  passed  a  lirilliaiit  fntrance  examina- 
tion into  Trinity  Colli'ge,  ami.  without 
being  nftiTwards  dislinguiahed.  |^>t 
through  his  ]e;;id  and  other  studitfa 
with  Uie  reputation  uf  iH'ing  a  sure  and 
solid,  if  soiuewluit  slow  btudent  lie 
ekctl  out  his  rcsimrces  by  teaching; 
and  on  his  mother's  death,  whieh  hap- 
pened tlie  same  year  that  he  was  called 
to  Uie  English  liar,  found  himself  poa- 
Si'ftsed  of  some  twelve  hundred  pounds* 
north  of  railway  stock,  and  not  a  single 
encumbrance,  wherewith  to  face  Uie 
world.  He  was  clever  and  good]i>ok- 
ing.  ver>'  gentlemanlike  in  lippi'umnce. 
nnd  had  an  irreproachable  atvcnt — a 
most  im]N>rtant  item  in  our  inventory 
of  hia  qualiiications." 


Aiul'itious  and  pliant,  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  Parliament  an  represeotatifa 
of  IViitstuwn.  Hogan  adopts*  against 
his  better  judgnitMit.  tlie  platform 
of  the  extreme  party,  which  he  thus 
mockingly  st>ts  forth  : — 

**  llimie  Kiile,  absolute  and  un* 
condiiiitual :  Clerical  control  of 
F^ucation;  Tenant- ri^ht;  Amnesty; 
and— ah ~ oh  -of  course,  the  Holy 
Father's  firievani*es — " 

At  the  s'lme  time,  he  secures  ths 
support  of  tt  Tory  nobleman  who 
has  inlliieiice  in  the  borough,  by 
pledging  himself  to  do  his  best  in 
pn>moting  the  carriage  of  a  railway 
bill  in  tihii-h  his  hardship  is  per* 
Ronally  inten'^ted.  In  tlii^  way 
Hogan  iM-curcsi  his  election,  though 
oppo«>r>l  by  the  parish  priest,  who 
regariis  i«ith  sunpiciou  his  pro* 
fes»ions  i>f  patriotism. 

Hopui  had  become  the  com- 
panion and  du|te  of  a  Dublin  broker, 
calleil  Saltasche ;  and  when  in  Par- 
liam«*nt  he  maintains  himi>elf  prin« 
cipally  by  hpeculating  on  the  Stock 
Kxchaii^'e.  under  the  in<*piration  of 
Saltasche.  and  by  etliting  TkeBf*Kom^ 
a  wet>kly  paper,  which  that  enters 
prising  conifiany.mongcr  had  estab- 
lished f«>r  the  purpose  of  indatiug 
liis  finanrial  bubbles. 
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In  due  course  Hogan  sinks  lower 
in  the  scale  of  political  rectitude, 
and  his  moral  sense  becomes  cor« 
respondingly  obdurate.  At  last 
Saltasche,  when  all  his  schemes 
were  matm*ed,  elopes  with  another 
man's  wife,  his  splendid  bubbles 
burst,  and  all  who  trusted  him  are 
victimized.  Amid  the  general  catas- 
trophe, Hogan,  who  is  utterly hiined, 
manages,  nevertheless,  to  save  him- 
self. He  sacrifices  the  affection  of 
an  amiable  girl,  and  marries,  for 
her  money,  a  Protestant  lady  much 
older  than  himself,  through  whose 
Ceimily  influence  he  is  appointed 
secretary  to  a  Colonial  Governor, 
with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year.  And 
80  terminate  ingloriously  the  for- 
tunes of  the  aspiring  patriot 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  outline  of 
Hogan,  M.P.,  and  if,  instead  of 
refined,  delicate,  and  pungent  satire, 
there  is  too  much  of  rather  broad 
and  coarse  caricature  in  the  filling 
up,  still  we  must  admit  that  the 
descriptions  generally  have  truth 
and  point,  more  especially  in  thp 
sketches  of  society,  in  which  the 
liaffertys,  the  Branigans,  the  Mul- 
doons,  and  the  Cogarties  so  con- 
spicuously figiure.  Here  is  some 
truth  auent  lloman  Catholic  Uni- 
versity Education : — 

*'*Do  yon  imagine  they  looked  for 
concurrent  endowment  P ' 

"  *  Hardly,'  replied  the  broker.  *  They 
know  better  thaji  to  take  a  State  pro- 
vision; but  they  thought  to  get  it,  and 
think  they  will  j^et  it  still,  for  a  Catho- 
lic University.' 

'* Hogan  shook  his  head.  'No, no,' 
said  he ;  *  Trinity  is  absorbing  such 
Catholic  youngsters  as  want  college 
education  and  degrees.  I  think  the 
Stephen  Green  University  merely  draws 
medical  students.  After  aU,  they  have 
a  very  good  excuse  for  patronizing 
Trinity.  Few  people  can  afford  to  lose 
time  and  money  taking  out  a  degree 
that  has  no  market  value— a  mere 
certificate.  Look  at  me,  for  example. 
What  should  I  be  doing  with  a  Catholic 


University  degree  P  Moreover  who 
are  their  professors? — ^mere  nobodies, 
or  men  tramed  in  and  belonging  to  the 
Qaeen's  Universities  or  Trinity.' 

'* '  It's  a  pity,  Mr.  Hogan,'  said  Salt- 
asche,  'that  you  are  not  in  St 
Stephen's ;  if  you  were  to  talk  that  way, 
yoa  d  soon  meJce  your  mark.' 

" '  All  in  good  time/  laughed  the  bar- 
rister, emptying  his  glass.  *  I  hope  to 
be  one  day.' 

*' '  I  think,'  said  Saltasche, '  that  one 
important  feature  ia  the  case  is  the 
social  distinction  of  Trinity.  That 
has  an  attraction  for  Catholics  of  Ja 
certain  grade.  There  is  a  marked  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  many  of  the  profes- 
sional set  to  know  and  mix  with  Uie 
other  persuasion.' 

'"Decidedly  so.  And  an  equally 
marked  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
ecoUnasHcal  rulers  that  they  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Anyhow,'  added 
Hogan,  '  if  Uie  Catholics  want  to  get 
into  Protestant  society,  they  don't  go 
the  right  way  about  it.  Men,  pf  course, 
know  each  other;  but  its  the  women 
who  bar  the  way.  K.  C.  women  are 
terribly  behind  the  age.  Did  you  hear 
the  last  story  of  Lady  St  Aldegonde  ? 
She  wrote  to  her  friends,  the  Hawardens 
of  Westmeath,  to  come  up  in  time  for 
the  dinner  of  the  14th.  "  Wf  ihaU 
have  only  our  own  friende,**  said  she ; 
"  none  of  these  dreadful  Dublin  lawyers' 


II I  It 


wives. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
facetiae  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing:— 

" '  Well,  I  heard  a  good  story  from 
Father  Tom  McCollumby  the  other 
day,*  said  Father  Desmond. 

"  'Tell  us  that.  Father  Dan;  it's  sure 
to  be  good.' 

**  Father  Desmond  cleared  his  voice, 
took  a  sip  of  toddy,  and  began  in  a 
dry  solemn  way, — 

" '  A  friend  of  his,  a  priest  was  hear- 
ing confessions  one  Saturday,  and  a 
boy  came  to  him  and  said  he  had  a 
rale  bad  sin  on  his  mind.  "  Well,  me 
good  boy,  come  on  wid  it,"  said  his 
reverence :  ''  sure  we  must  all  be  for- 
given; so  what  is  it  now?''  "Augh 
den,  your  riverence,  I  do  be  always 
sayin'.  Be  the  Holy  Father."    "  You 
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do?— Ihai't  ytrj htA,  bm  boj.  Now, 
how  ofUn  do  joo  be  Mjin*  UuUt  do 
yoQMjittwieeadftjf**  *«Oh!btsor. 
ftn'  I  do,  tn*  more,  ytmr  riTerenoe.** 
'  Do  JOO  ear  it  twentj  timet  a  dar,  me 
ffoodhojf'^  "« AQgh !  bfgor,  an' I  do ; 
an'  more  than  fortj  timea  a  dar,  Tonr 
merenoer  *' Thia  ia  Teiy  bad  Uideed, 
me  good  boT.  Go  hooM  now,**  aaid  the 
prieet,  **  and  gel  Toar  aiater  to  make 
you  a  bitf,  and  Vang  it  roinid  jonr 
neck :  and  ererj  time  too  aaj,  Be  the 
Holj  Father,  drop  a  little  atone  in  it, 
and  eome  here  to  me  this  day  week. 

**  *  WeD.  that  day  week  hie  riverenee 
waa  hearin'  aa  oaoal  in  hia  box«  and  he 
heard  an  awfol  noiee  in  the  ehveh,  to 
he  looked  out  ot  the  dure ;  and  what 
doee  he  fee  bnt  hia  penitent^  an'  he 
draggin'  a  laek  up  the  body  or  the 
ehnrch!  ^Tadj  MaUcnr,'*  am  he. 
**  what  do  ye  mane  be  aieh  eondnek  aa 
thatindeehnioh?"  "« Shore,  yer  rifw- 
rence."  aaTt  the  fellow,  *«deae  ii  all  the 
Be  de  Holy  Fathen.aB*  de  real  olom'a 
oataide  in  the  dray.*"  " 

•"There  waa  a  Keny  prieat'  began 
Ned  Shea, '  and  he  had  the  &8htoa  of 
hearin'  ecmfeeiiooa  wid  a  elate  an* 
pencil ;  an'  he'd  write  down  ererr  ain, 
an*  the  price  oC  it  oppoeite.  Well,  one 
day  a  big  moontainy  fellow  came  to  hia 
doty,  an',  eaya  he,  *•  I  bmk  a  man'a 
head  bsl  Haflow-eYe.**  *•  That*a  nina* 
penoe."  aaye  the  prieat  *«Icotthetafl 
It  liarry  Kell/i  oow."  •'That's  a 
ahOlin':  oh.  begob.  a  ahillin*  that  ia  f  ** 
anddown  it  want  on  the  alate.  ••! 
mnrthered  me  wile  twiee."  ••That's 
throroeoce.— goon."  ••  I  kilt  aa  Orange- 
man/ ••  \^Tioo !  -aays  the  prieet,  robbtn' 
rerjrthing ;  •'that  elanea  oot all  the 


-  <Liaten.  then.'  said  Miss  EUy  Raf- 
forty:  'here's  a  wrinkle  for  mni.  Mary 
Doyle.  Did  any  of  re  hear  this  story  F 
Mother  Paol  told  it  to  mamma  last 
day  ahe  was  risitinff  at  St  Swithin's. 
There  was  a  yoonglady.  a  great  friend 
of  her  own  (eo  now  it  most  be  troe), 
lifin*  on  the  Laraeore  Road,  jost  oot 
thai  way  a  bit  to  the  Oreen  Lanea; 
and  ahe  waa  moat  anzioos  to  gei 
settled.  Do  ye  mind  how  a  nan  never 
aaya  ••  get  married.**—  it  is  alwaya 
e0«UtheyeaUit-holho!'and  Misa 
^7  g^OS^d  irreftreatly.  •  Well  the 
girt  began  a  noTena  to  Saiot  Joaeph; 
and  tlM  ninth  day.  when  the  norena 
waa  done,  and  nobody  tnmed  op  to 
many  her.  ahe  flew  in  a  rage,  and  aaya 
aha  to  Saint  Joeeph,  *•  OM  boy,  yoo'fa 
bean  here  long  enoogh,**  aaya  ahe— 
••  and  oot  yoo  go !  **  An*,  me  dear,  what 
do  TOO  think  hot  ahe  opened  the 
window,  and   she   hurls   the   imidge 

Somp  into  the  stieet!  'TIS  a  Csetl 
^all,  a  gentleman  was  pasaia*  by,  an* 
ha  saw  the  white  thim|  ftdlin*  down, 
an'  me  dear,  he  eaaght  it»  and  ha 


a  op  and  knocked  at  the  hall 
door.  Welt  her  iMther  waa  in  tha 
hall :  an'  of  ooorae,  the  leeat  thing  ahe 
eoold  do  io  mere  poUtsnees  waa  to  ask 
him  in.  Then«  the  giri  ahe  eemaa 
down,  an',  me  dear,  her  mother  intio* 
daaad  her,  an'  they  watt  maniad  in  n 
^     Bonowl'^'' 


Wa  had  markad  otiiar  paaaages 
for  qootntion,  bat  mnat  raCnr  to  the 
work  itaelC  which,  tboogh  not  of 
first-daaa  aieellenoa,  haa  aome  good 
atnff  in  it,  and  will  afford  aDler> 
tntnmantto  tha  majority  of  readara. 
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ST    ALBAN'S    ABBEY. 


For  the  preservation  of  the  early 
traditions  concerning  the  Abbey- 
church,  bearing  the  name  of  Eng- 
land's first  martyr,  we  are,  as  is 
usual  in  similar  cases,  principally 
indebted  to  the  chroniclers  who 
worked  in  the  scriptorium  of  the 
Monastery.  We  hear  of  a  monk 
William  who  wrote  in  1170,  and 
Walter  in  1181;  but  the  first  St. 
Alban's  annalist  of  any  note  was 
Roger  de  Wendover.  whose  chroni- 
cles are  full  but  inaccurate,  and 
too  deeply  tinged,  moreover,  with 
priestly  sympathies.  His  work  was 
formerly  attributed  to  Matthew 
Pai'is,  who  had  merely  transcribed 
and  revised  the  manuscripts  of  his 
predecessor.  In  Bohn  s  "Antiqua- 
rian Library**  we  have  translations  by 
Dr.  Giles  of  both  these  chroniclers. 
Roger  de  W^endover's  record  ceases 
in  l'^35.  Dr.  Giles,  in  the  preface 
to  his  translations,  remarks  ''  that  it 
was  far  from  the  intention  of 
Matthew  Paris  to  claim  in  the 
slightest  degree  what  was  due  to 
another ;  "  for  in  the  margin  of  one 
of  the  early  manuscript  copies  now 
remaining,  at  the  year  1235,  we 
read,  **  So  far  is  copied  from  an  old 
book;'*   and  in  another  old  manu- 


script of  the  same  work  are  found 
the  words  *•  Mister  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover^ formerly  prior  of  Belvoir,  has 
thus  far  digested  his  chronicles,^* 

Matthew  Paris,  the  appointed 
annalist  from  1235 — 1259,  was  very 
diligent  in  collecting  his  materials, 
and  as  Kewcome,  in  his  **  History 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,"  re- 
marks, "  was  of  a  temper  too  brave 
and  independent  to  comply  with, 
or  to  flatter  the  usurping  pretensions 
of  either  the  Pope  or  the  King." 
Mr.  Green  in  his  **  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,"  eulogizes 
Matthew  Paris  as  **  an  aimalist 
whose  pages  glow  with  the  new  out- 
burst of  patriotic  feeling  which  the 
common  oppression  of  the  people 
and  the  clergy  had  produced. 
Matthew  Paris,'*  Mr.  Green  con- 
tinues, *'  was  an  eminent  artist  as 
well  as  an  historian,  and  many  of 
the  manuscripts  which  are  preserved 
are  illustrated  by  his  own  hand. 
A  large   circle  of   correspondence 

furnished  him  with 

minute  accounts  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  proceedings.  Pilgrims 
from  the  East  and  Papal  agents 
brought  news  of  foreign  events  to 
his  scriptorium  at  St.  Alban  s.     He 
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had  access  to,  and  quotes  largely 
from,  stAte  documents,  charters,  and 
exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of 
the  royal  Tisits  to  the  Abbey  brought 
him  a  store  of  political  intelligence, 
and  Henry  111.  himself  contributed 
to  the  great  chronicle  which  has 
presenred  with  so  terrible  a  Hsith* 
fulness  the  memory  of  his  weakness 
and  misgovern  men  L**  The  sunshine 
of  royal  favour,  which  dazsled  many 
of  our  old  chroniclers,  blmding 
them  to  the  truth,  left  Matthew 
Paris  independent,  undaunted,  and 
clear-sighted.  Bravely  he  wrote 
what  he  felt  to  be  true ;  and  thii  he 
did,  well  knowing  the  cost.  **  The 
case  of  historical  writers,**  he  says, 
**  is  hard  ;  for  if  they  tell  the  truth 
they  provoke  men,  and  if  they  write 
what  is  false  they  otTend  God.*'  In 
a  curious  and  valuable  manuscript, 
now  at  the  British  Museum,  namelv. 
Matthew  Paris*s  works  which  lie 
presented  to  llennr  III.,  we  find 
many  incidents  of  iilnglish  History 
represented  in  illuminations  done 
by  his  own  hand.  In  Nichols's 
*•  Literary  Anecdotes  **  (vol.  viii. 
pp.  0<)s  4c.)  we  come  upon  a 
correspondence  between  M.  Tyson 
and  IL  Gough  concerning  Matthew 
Paris  as  an  artist  and  a  drawer  of 

**  The  book  of  tracing-paper  yoo 
have."  Tyson  writes  to  Gou^h, 
••  wan  intended  for  some  verv  curi- 
nu»  fii^res  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims, 
in  a  vrn*  old  illuminate<l  MS.  which 

I  now  have  in  my  room 

Mr  Na<iniith  telU  me  that  this  very 
copy  was  given  by  Matthew  Pant 
hifiifM»lf  to  the  Abbev  of  St.  Alban's. 

I  have  iiince  found  the  dedication  : 
*  llunc  libnim  detlit  fr.  .Math,  do 
Parinii-i  Deo*  .  .  [no doubt — 
and  to  St   AlbanV  - 

\iu\  atniiu.  ••  The  i«ll«  <^t  of 
('smuH>  «M»n%"  -  nV-M^n  ben»  alludes 

• 

I I  a  ranihrid^e  frtetid  of  his  who 
hid  liclayeil  tlie  perfonnance  of  hia 
I'rociii'^ei — **  has  at  la-^t  tmri'tl  thit 
mo?i:   truly    valuable    k{>ecimen   of 


English  geography,  and  no  doubt 
the  able  burin  of  my  friend  Basire 
will  truly  show  the  world  that  M. 
Paris  could  not  make  a  map.  1 
think  you  have  got  those  two  blots 
which  (firaldus  Cambrensis  calls 
England  and  Ireland ;  if  not.  pray 
let  me  send  you  such  valuable  com- 
panions to  my  Master  Mat." 

The  manuscripts  of  the  learned 
monk  were  in  early  times,  as  now, 
treasured  with  great  reverence.  In 
Knight's  **  Pictorial  History  of 
England  **  we  read.  **  On  a  manu- 
script of  Matthew  Paris,  now  ui  the 
Britii»h  Museum,  there  is  an  in- 
scription, in  LAtin,  dated  let  June. 
14BH,  in  the  handwriting  and  with 
the  signature  of  John  Ilussell.  then 
Binhop  of  Lincoln,  in  which  who- 
soever shall  obliterate  or  destroy  the 
bishop's  memorandum  respecting 
the  ownership  of  the  volume  is 
solemnly  declare^l  to  be  accursed.** 

Matthew  Paris,  who  was  remem- 
bere^l  by  his  brother  monks  as  the 
**  pride  and  glory  of  tlieir  monas- 
tery,** was  succeeded  in  the  scrip- 
torium by  William  de  Rishanger. 
who  carried  on  the  story  of  St 
Albans  .Abbey  till  1^72.  the  Ust 
yemr  of  Uenry  III.  The  ••  scant 
and  lifeless  jottings  **  of  this 
chronicler  were  collected  and 
arranged  by  the  last  of  the  St 
Alban's  annalisu,  Thomas  WaU- 
ingham.  who.  after  a  patise  of  con- 
siderable length,  took  up  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,  threw  together  the 
sucr<*H«ive  annals,  and  proiluced  the 
**  Historia  .\nglicana,*'  which  wms 
lon^  known  as  **  \VaUingham*s 
History.**  Thomas  Walsingham 
died  in  1440.  Independently  of 
the  above  writings,  we  learn  much 
from  old  rhartularies,  ledger- books, 
and  short4ir  histories  compiled  in 
Uie  Monastery.  Thus  we  have  a 
continued  and  regular  aeeoaot 
more  or  less  trustworthy,  of  8t 
AUmn's  Abl>ey  until  the  time  of  its 
disH^ution  in  1539.  AccordiDgto 
monkish   trmditioo,    Offa,   the    re- 
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nowned  king  of  Mercia,  when  after 
a  long  career  of  worldly  glory  he 
was  living  in  outward  tranquillity 
at  his  palace  of  Winslow,  was,  in 
secret,  the  unhappy  prey  to  gloomy 
memories.  Doubtless,  as  the  eren- 
ing  of  life  approached,  he  called  to 
mind  many  a  violent  deed;  but  it 
is  on  the  dark  fate  of  his  chosen 
son-in-law,  Ethelbert,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  who  was  mysteriously  slain 
within  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace, 
that  the  chroniclers  especially  dwell. 
Offa.  they  say,  had  no  hand  in  the 
actual  murder  of  his  daughter's 
favoured  suitor ;  and  further  in 
defence  of  the  king  we  are  told  that 
he  avenged  the  death  of  Ethelbert 
on  his  wife  Drida,  who,  it  appears, 
was  the  contriver  of  the  ghastly 
inhospitality.  However  this  may 
be,  it  was  very  plain  that  Offa  had 
long  desired  the  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia  for  his  own,  and  that  he 
scrupled  not  to  seize  upon  it  now 
that  the  people  had  lost  their  king; 
it  is  also  plain  that  these  things 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind. 
Still  listening  to  the  monastic 
historians,  we  learn  that  the  un- 
happy broodings  over  the  past 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey. 

More  than  one  of  Offa's  enemies, 
flying  from  England,  sought  and 
found  refuge  at  the  Court  of 
Charlemagne,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  judged  it  expedient  to 
favour  the  cause  of  those  daring  to 
oppose  Mercia's  mightiest  king. 
The  two  monarchs  were  not,  how- 
ever, brought  into  open  collision 
until  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
Kentish  revolt  Charlemagne,  being 
applied  to  by  the  men  of  Kent  for 
help  against  Offa,  granted  their 
prayer  and  was  boldly  defied  by  the 
Mercian  king,  whose  army  now 
achieved  new  victories.  Subse- 
quently the  two  conquerors  were 
reconciled,  and  we  hear,  not  only  of 
rich  gifts  from  the  Frankish  king, 
but  of  a  treaty  which  secured  pro- 


tection for  English  travellers  to 
Home.  We  read,  moreover,  that 
Charlemagne  sent  Offa  certain 
letters  wherein  were  statutes  made 
in  the  provincial  synods,  strongly 
recommended  as  '*  containing  the 
rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith," 
and  further,  as  being  •*  very  proper 
for  the  instruction  of  the  British 
bishops."  who  were  believed  by 
Charlemagne  to  be  '*  rudes  et  in- 
compositos."  These  friendly  ad- 
vances were  probably  brought  about 
by  Offa's  scholarly  subject,  Alcuin, 
who  had,  by  the  request  of  Charle- 
magne, taken  up  his  abode  at  the 
Frankish  Court  and  had  gained  the 
admiration  and  entire  confidence  of 
the  mighty  conqueror. 

It  was  during  the  tranquillity 
following  upon  this  reconcihation 
that  Offa,  seeking  to  atone  for  the 
death  of  Ethelbert  by  some  grand 
act  of  charity,  resolved  to  *'  build  a 
stately  church  and  monastery." 

The  original  Abbey,  or  rather 
Anglo-Saxon  church  of  St.  Alban's, 
was  entirely  swept  away,  and  rebuilt 
in  Norman  style  by  Paul,  the  four- 
teenth abbot,  who,  with  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  Lanfranc,  and  after- 
wards of  Anselm,  succeeded  in  rear- 
ing '*the  vastest  and  sternest  temple 
of  his  age,  which,  for  size  at  least  if 
not  for  beauty,  has  remained  the 
wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages." 

'*This  abbot,"  says  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  **  was  very  ambitious,  and 
made  his  church  half  as  big  again 
as  the  metropolitan  cathedral  his 
cousin  built  at  Canterbury.'*  This 
majestic  relic  of  the  past,  now,  as 
we  hope,  about  to  resume  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  grandeur  and 
dignity,  we  possess  in  all  substantial 
respects  as  it  was  at  the  death  of 
Paul  the  Norman  (1093).  The 
unmanageable  masses  of  Koman 
material  were,  by  those  among  his 
successors  who  cherished  beauty  of 
architecture,  gradually  moulded  into 
something  of  grace  and  ornament, 
thus  partially    losing    the    rugged 
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simplicity  of  tbe  origiiMd.  Never* 
thelese.  Abbot  Psurt  ehureh  re* 
mmins  to  us,  oorenng  the  same 
grooiid,  and  haring  the  same  walls 
and  piers,  shrouded  as  they  are 
with  Uieir  reeasingt. 

AAer  some  difficulty,  as  we  may 
suppose,  in  steering  clear  of  other 
dedications,  seeing  that  already 
there  were  about  twenty  abbeys  in 
the  land,  and  the  same  number  of 
episcopal  sees  with  their  cathedrals, 
the  king  finally  decided  on  St. 
Alban  the  Martyr,  and  we  read 
much  that  is  incredible,  or  perhaps 
we  may  say,  symbolical,  concerning 
the  patient  search  made  by  the 
royal  derotee  for  the  saintly  ashes 
of  bin  chosen  patron.  According 
to  Roger  Wendoter,  revised  by 
Matthew  Paris,  who  as  a  dev<»ut 
monk  of  the  tlrirteenth  century, 
dutifully  preserved  the  much- loved 
traditions  of  his  monastery.  Ofia, 
supematurally  aftfiisted,  succeeded 
in  his  pious  quest:  and  Matthew 
PariH.  in  hin  lif«*  of  that  king.  telU 
Its  that  ( )flti  adorned  the  skull  of 
8t.  Allmn  with  a  circlet  of  gold, 
after  which,  with  great  solemnity 
and  followeil  by  a  grand  procession, 
the  dead  ftsint  was  conveyed  to  an 
old  church  outnide  the  town  of 
Venilain.  ••Thi^  church."  sovs 
Bede.  "  wa^  of  ailmirable  architec- 
ture, though  built  only  of  planks  of 
wood" 

Concerning  the  tnulition  of  "  St. 
Alban."  and  il^  connection  with  the 
Abbcv  church,  which  has  Hur%Mv«*«l 
so  ni:tny  t^encmtions  of  FIn(*n**h- 
men  who  hav<*  walked  among  its 
ai^il-  s  and  archer,  it  has  Wen  said 
of  la>  :  ••  There  is  an  evident  fit- 
ness in  a  ch»in*h  deilicate<l  t«>  the 
proto  martyr  of  Knvrland  beconniii* 
tlie  cAth*^<lrAl  cliurch  of  an  Krji!li*»h 
see.  It  IS  almoHt  strange  thnt  it 
should  hive  waitel  for  it  no  l«m«;. 
But  while  the  tra>iition  of  the 
Boman  s<M<lier  who  wan  the  first  to 
seal  his  faith  with  his  bloo<l  on 
British    soil   will   erer  deservedlr 


hallow  the  site  of  his  martvrdom, 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  how 
vague  thst  tradition  is,  and  how 
very  far  the  story  of  St.  Alban  is 
firom  taking  its  pisce  among  the 
rseeived  facts  of  history.  We  will 
not  lay  any  stress  on  the  absence 
of  proof  of  there  being  any  perse- 
eution  in  Britain  at  tliat  epoch. 
Indi\  idual  deaths  of  Christians  for 
their  faith  munt  have  frequently 
occurred  without  any  actual  perse- 
cution. But  the  earliest  reference 
to  St  Alban  is  in  connection  with 
the  anti- Pelagian  mission  of  Ger- 
manus  (a.d.  4*20.).  who  is  said  to 
have  visited  his  relics,  presumably 
at  Veralam.**  Thus  the  story  of 
St  Alban  must  we  fear,  be  regarded 
merely  as  one  among  a  multitude 
of  beautiful  fictions,  rich  with 
meaning:  and  as  for  **St  Amphi- 
balus.**  from  whom  St  Alban  was 
alleged  to  have  learned  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  Fuller  quaintly 
remarks  :  **  f  f  e  passeth  nameless  in 
all  authors  till  about  four  hundred 
years  since  ;  when  .leffrey  Mon- 
mouth was  his  godfsther,  and  first 
calls  him  Amphibalus.'* 

Beile  merely  mentions  Amphi- 
balus as  *'  cUrimm  qttendam.*' 

OtTa  now  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  St  Alban *s  Monasten\  which 
he  endowed  with  his  palace  and 
manor  of  Winnlow,  an  estate  twenty 
miles  away  and  about  twenty  miles 
in  ctrcumten*nce.  As  soon  as  the 
building  assumetl  a  habitable  form, 
he  pimped  there  one  hundred  monks 
under  the  rule  of  an  abbot  of  his 
own  choice  -\Villeg«>d,  who  was  of 
ro\'al  affinity.  Having  made  a  good 
beginning  of  what  he  had  long  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  accomplish,  the 
Mercian  king,  now  age«l,  withdrew 
to  his  palace  at  Ofiley,  near  Bedford, 
and  here  he  died  in  704. 

Wille^rod  sent  an  earnest  renuest 
that  he  and  his  monks  might  have 
the  solemn  companionship  of  their 
dea«l  l>enefactor.  which  request  was 
refused  by  Offis's  soo,  Egfrid,  who 
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in  other  respects  favoured  the 
Abbey,  presenting  it  with  five 
manors;  but  still  refusing  the  re- 
peated prayers  of  Willegod,  he 
ordered  the  body  of  Offa  to  be 
removed  to  Bedford,  where  it  was 
deposited  in  royal  state  in  a  chapel 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ouse.  Jn  Matthew  Paris's  time  no 
remains  of  the  monumental  sepul- 
chre or  of  the  chapel  wero  visible ; 
all  was  washed  away,  according  to 
ti*adition,by  the  violent  floods  which, 
as  we  know,  still  occasionally  pre- 
vail in  Bedfordshire  and  the  sur- 
rounding counties. 

Willegod,  of  whom,  unlike  his 
successors,  there  are  no  evil  reports, 
is  said  to  have  gone  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave  two  months 
after  the  death  of  his  great  king. 

The  monks  to  be  seen  in  those 
days  by  the  few  who  dwelt  at  St. 
Alban  s,  or  who  travelled  by  that 
way  and  lingered  about  the  gates 
of  the  Monastery,  belonging  as 
they  did  to  the  Benedictine  order, 
were  clothed  in  scanty  black  robes, 
loose,  ungirdled,  and  nearly  sweep- 
ing the  ground  ;  underneath  the 
white  woollen  vest  each  monk  wore 
the  penitential  hair  shirt,  much 
like  the  one  seen  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
the  other  day,  as  we  may  assume, 
of  which  he  thus  tells  us  in 
•Tors  Claveriga,"  letter  xli  : — 
'*  I  was  looking  at  St.  Francis's 
camers-hair  coat  yesterday  (they 
have  it  still  at  the  sacristy),  and  J 
don't  like  the  look  of  it  at  all." 
The  St.  Alban's  monks,  moreover, 
had  their  heads  shaven  on  the 
crown,  leaving  merely  a  circle  of 
hair,  the  cowl  hanging  over  the 
back  and  shoulders. 

Tiie  early  abbots  of  St.  Alban's, 
with  the  exception  of  Willegod,  are 
described  as  having  displayed  more 
zeal  in  the  hunting-field  and  the 
banqueting-hall  than  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  monastic  duties. 
We  read  of  their  arraying  them- 
selves   in    gay    apparel,    seeking 


wealth  and  worldly  pleasures  of  all 
kinds,  while  the  poor  around  the 
Monastery  gates  were  neglected  and 
despised. 

The  dark  memory  of  Ethelbert*s 
murder  seemed  to  cling  around  the 
house  of  charity,  overclouding  it 
for  a  generation  or  two,  until  Elfrio 
arose,  pure  and  good,  gaining 
honour  at  last  for  Offa's  **  stately 
church  and  monastery : "  before  his 
time,  indeed,  there  was  a  dawning 
of  light  under  the  rule  of  Ulsin, 
the  sixth  abbot,  *•  pious  and  orderly." 
Ulsin  encouraged  and  helped  people 
to  build  dwellings  around  the  Mon- 
astery ;  he  laid  out  a  place  for  the 
market,  erected  three  churches  at 
St.  Alban's — namely,  St.  Stephen's, 
St.  Michaers,  and  St.  Peter's,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town 
of  St.  Alban's. 

The  following  list  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Alban's,  forty-one  in  number, 
is  given  in  Stevens's  **  History  of 
Abbeys,"  with  a  biographical  sketch 
appended  to  each  name  (we  have 
added  a  few  dates,  &c.  from  New- 
come's  "  History  of  St.  Alban's.")  : 


WiUegod       .        .        .        •    791 

Eadrio 794 

Ulsig  (in  the  time  of  Alfred 

the  Great) 
Ulnoth 

Eadfrith  (in  the  time  of  Ed- 
mund the  Pius) 

Ulson 948 

Elfric  (in  the  time  of  Edgar 

the  Peaceable) 
Ealdred 
Eadmer 
Leofric 
Elfric   II.    (in  the   time   of 

Canute) 
Leofstan  (in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor) 
Fretheric       ....  1044 
Paul      .         .        .        .        .  1077 
Hichard        ....  1097 
Geoffrey       ....  1119 
Kalph,  somamed  Gabion      .  1146 
KobBrt  ....  1151 

Symond        ....  1168 
Garin  or  Warin  .  1183 

.  1195 


1. 
2. 
8. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

». 
10. 
11, 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21.  John     . 
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92.  WilliAin  do  Tmrnpington  .  UU 
23.  John  de     Hertford    ibaried 

in  tlie  Abbev)  .  .  1*2.15 
21  lloctT  (buried  in'the  ehoir)  .  1*260 
25.  John      of     H«rkhamp«tead, 

(buried  in  the  choin  .  VZMl 
2e.  John  Mnrinis  (buried  in   Uie 

choir)  ....  1302 
27.  Hugh   of  Erendea.  (in  th« 

time  of  Edward  II.)  .  13<)h 
2B.  Richard  Walhngford  .  .  13*2H 
2».  Michael  Mentmore  .  .  1335 
30.  Thommi  de  U  More  .  .  13IU 
81.  John  Moot  ....  lJ«9n 
3i.  William  Horworth  .  1401 

33.  John  of  Whethampstede  (re- 

signed in  1440)  .  14*25 

34.  John  Stock   ....  1440 

35.  John  of  Whetbunpateftd  (re- 

elected) .  1440 

3A.  WtlliAm  AWmn      .  .  14b0 

37.  William  Wallingford  i\n  the 

time  of  Richard  III  )  .  I47(t 
3M.  Thomas  liamrigge  .  14i«*i 

3tt.  Thomas  Wolsej.  .         .  152« 

40.  Roliert  Catton       .         .         .  15.H« 

41.  Richard  Boreman .        .       153H.3U 

Elfrie.  the  first  of  his  Dame,  and 
the  seventh  abbot,  did  much  by  his 
virtues  and  learning  towards  remov- 
ing  from  Oflfa's  Monastery  the  sad 
reproach  of  the  evil  doings  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  Elfrie  I.  has 
occasiimally  been  confused  with 
his  nametiake,  the  eleventh  ahbot. 
Elfrie  1.,  in  exchange  for  a  cup 
iisnied  for  its  exquisite  workman* 
•hip,  nhich  had  been  presented  to 
the  Abbev  Church  bv  Abbot  FUd- 
frith,  obtiitiied  posses»ion*of  a  roval 
fishery  nt»ar  the  Monastery.  Tfiis 
fishjHH>l  had  long  sorely  troubled 
the  nioiiks.  who  groaned  under  the 
insolence  and  pride  of  tlie  Kings 
senraiiiH  fn*quenting  the  place. 
Elfrie  now  dned  it  up.  retaining  a 
fishery  only  Urge  enough  for  the 
llona^t<'r}'.  The  dry  land  newly 
acqiitre«l,  he  tamed  into  a  garden. 
Matthew  Pariii  says  (writing  in 
124M^  **To  tliis  day  are  to  be  seen 
the  batiks  aii«l  chores  of  the  great 
Uke  a*ijoiniug  to  the  Abliey,  which 
leads  westwards,  and  is  called 
•  Fiahpool  Street.* " 


Ealdred  and  fladmer  were  alike 
intent  upon  exploring  the  riches  of 
tlie  ancient  city  Verulanium.  just 
across  the  little  river  Ver.  the 
waters  of  which  the  monks,  in  their 
leisure  or  meditative  moments, 
could  look  ufK>n  from  the  heights 
of  the  monastic  edifice,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  we  suppose,  standing 
on  the  elevated  ground  rising  from 
the  green  valley  tlirough  which  the 
river  fiowed.  Great  were  the  build- 
ing  treasures  amassed  by  these  two 
indefatigable  abbots,  who  had  it  in 
their  mind  to  pull  down  the  modest 
structure,  and  rear  on  its  site  one 
worthy  of  England's  msrtyr. 

A  famine  arose  in  the  days  of 
Leofric.  their  successor.  This  man, 
**  excellent  for  faitli  and  morals,** 
was  filled  with  compassion  as  he 
beheld  tlie  poor  perishing  for  want 
of  food.  Considering  the  Ahbej 
riches  of  gold,  silver,  and  gemt, 
also  the  many  Roman  stones  carved, 
cut  in  shape,  and  of  great  value* 
he  rejoiced  in  his  heart*  knowing 
that  his  fiock  should  starve  no  mon^. 
Collecting  together  the  hoarded 
treasures  of  two  lives— treasures 
whieh  he  knew  had  been  solemnly 
consecrated  to  tlie  servieeof  the  new 
Ahbey  in  contemplation — he  sold 
all,  reserving  only  '•  some  very  pre- 
cious gems  and  carvings  called 
cameos."  for  which  he  eonld  find 
no  purchaser.  Then  he  fed  thoeo 
that  were  ready  to  die.  answering 
mildly  to  the  reproaches  of  some 
who  loved  the  Abbey  more  than 
they  lived  the  poor,  that  **  the  faith* 
ful  in  (*hn«t,  especially  if  they  were 
poor,  constituted  tlie  Temple  of  God« 
the  real  and  true  Church  whieh 
it  was  his  duty  to  huild  up  and 
preserve,  and  that  it  was  the  best 
instance  of  pure  and  undefiled  re* 
ligion,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  afllietion." 

Abbot  Leofstan,  who  is  reeorded 
to  have  been  of  **  royal  birth,  and 
Csmed  for  his  bemnty  of  coanle* 
nanee,**  did  nol  new  all  tbinga  in 
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so  fair  a  light  as  that  in  which  he 
looked  upon  the  sorrows  of  those 
he  was  able  to  help.  Such  were  his 
notions  of  gentle  birth,  that  he  re- 
fused to  admit  into  the  profession 
of  monk  any  person,  unless  of 
famous,  or  at  least  legitimate,  de- 
scent, asserting  that  *'  the  ignoble 
are  ever  prone  to  all  enormities." 

Newcome  and  Stevens  agree  in 
attributing  to  Elfric  I.  sundry 
learned  writings  generally  claimed 
for  Elfric  II.  In  many  particulars 
besides,  their  account  differs  from 
that  of  Dean  Hook,  Lord  Camp- 
bell, and  Dean  Milman,  also  from 
the  statistics  of  Le  Neve,  Newcourt, 
and  others.  Departing,  therefore, 
from  Newcome  and  Stevens,  we 
find  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  **  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors  "  (vol.  i.  p.  34), 
stating  that  "  Elfric,  the  second  of 
that  name,  and  eleventh  abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  was  Chancellor  to  Ethel- 
red  the  Unready."  In  Hook's 
•'  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,**  under  the  head  of 
*'  Elfric,"  we  find  that  he  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  thirteen 
years,  and  the  author  of  many 
learned  works,  in  which  are  taught 
one  or  two  of  tlie  most  important 
principles  of  the  Reformation. 
Some  of  these  writings  are  still 
preserved.  Elfric  translated  many 
books  of  the  Bible,  and  this  he  did 
so  well  that  he  was  much  pressed 
to  undertake  more.  Being  greatly 
wearied  with  translation,  and  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  original  work, 
he  wrote  thus  to  an  "  Earldoman," 
who  had  been  strong  in  his  per- 
suasions : — 

**  I  say  now  that  I  neither  dare, 
nor  will,  translate  any  book  after 
this  one,  out  of  the  Latin  into  the 
English ;  and  I  pray  thee,  dear 
Earldoman,  that  thou'  require  it  of 
me  no  more,  lest  I  be  disobedient 
to  thee,  or  a  liar  if  I  obey." 

Dean  Hook  speaks  of  Elfric,  the 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ethelwold, 
and  Archbishop  from  995-1006,  as 


formerly  a  bishop  of  St.  Albania. 
He  evidently  sees  good  reasons  for 
the  confusion  that  has  arisen  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  learned  writer 
of  epistles,  sermons,  and  commen- 
taries, the  author  of  a  Saxon  gram- 
mar, and  the  admirable  tramslator; 
for  he  asks,  **  Who  is  Elfric  ?  "  and 
gives  us  his  numerous  aliases — 
Aelfric,  Alaricius,  Alvericius,  Ael- 
fricius»  <&c.  According  to  Dean 
Hook,  Alfric,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was- first  a  monk  of  Abingdon. 
Abingdon,  once  famed  for  its 
Monastery,  was  in  former  days,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  remarks,  *^  quite  one  of 
the  loveliest,  as  well  of  historically 
interesting  scenes  in  England.  A 
few  cottages  and  their  gardens, 
sloping  down  to  the  river  side,  are 
still  left,  and  an  arch  or  two  of  the 
great  Monastery." 

Dean  Milman,  in  his  **  Latin 
Christianity,"  although  he  says 
nothing  himself  of  Alfric,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  having 
presided  at  St.  Alban  s,  gives  his  will, 
with  the  following  commentary  on 
it,  from  **  an  anonymous  writer," 
who  recognizes  that  part  of  his 
career.  After  noting  that  he  be- 
queathed much  of  value  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  where  his 
brother  was  then  abbot^  the  anony- 
mous commentator  says,  that  **  in 
his  bequests  to  St.  Alban's,  Elfric 
evidently  alludes  to  some  trans- 
actions during  his  own  abbacy." 

Leofstan  (twelfth  abbot),  the 
familiar  friend  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  chiefly  intent  on  guard- 
ing the  roads  leading  from  St, 
Alban's  to  London.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  sought  the  friendship  of 
a  **  very  valiant  knight,  named 
Thumot,*'  to  whom  he  granted  the 
manor  of  Flamstead,  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  brave  comrades 
should  promise  their  powerful  pro- 
tection to  the  Abbey  church,  and  to 
all  those  coming  firom  a  distance  to 
visit  the  monks  and  the  town  of 
St.  Alban's.    Thumot,  presenting 
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Abbot  I.#eof8tan  with  a  '*  Tery  beaa- 
tifal  palfrej  for  his  own  riding, 
and  a  choice  greyhound,"  gave  his 
knightly  word  that  no  harm  should 
liappen  to  the  traTellers  and  mer. 
chants  coming  hy  that  way ;  and  he 
honourablv  kept  his  word.  In  the 
time  of  \ViUiam  the  Conqueror 
Thumot  lost  his  manor  of  Flam- 
stead,  which  was  given  to  a  fallower 
of  the  Norman  king.  This  was  in 
the  days  of  Abhot  Fretheric,  who 
was  under  the  cloud  of  the  Con- 
oueror's  displeasure  ;  all  those  who, 
like  Thumot,  clung  to  his  Abbey, 
suffering  with  him.  Fretheric,  hov. 
ing  boldly  and  persistently  refused 
to  submit  to  NVilliam  the  Norman, 
found  himself  forced  to  fly  far  awav. 
He  Kought  refuge  with  the  monks 
of  Ely,  who  gave  him  shelter :  and 
at  their  Monaiitery  he  died,  leaving 
8l  Alhan*s  for  two  years  witliout 
an  abbot.  The  Abbey  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  annihilated  by 
William  in  his  fury  a^inst  the 
abbot  who  had  dared  to  oppose  his 
will,  had  not  Archbishop  I.»an franc 
interpoHcd.  persuading  the  King 
to  allow  him  to  appoint  a  monk  of 
Bee,  named  Paul  —  some  say  a  near 
relative  of  Ijinfranc's—  to  the  abbacy 
of  St  Alban*s. 

The  r  jle  of  the  first  Norman 
abbot  wa^  a  grand  epoch  in  the  his- 
tor}'  oi  Offa's  foundation.  It  ifvas 
wiUiin  the  first  eleven  years  of  bis 
abbacy  that  Paul  rebuilt  the  Church 
of  tht  .dona»ter}'.  and  all  tlie  a«lja. 
rent  buildings,  eirept  the  bake- 
house and  milMiouse.  To  quote 
from  Ncwcome's  "History  of  St. 
Alban*s,"  •*  This  applies  lo'  only  so 
much  as  includes  the  choir  or  body, 
the  tower  steeple,  and  the  east  end 
called  the  *  Saint's  Chapel/  where 
stood  sfterwanls  the  sbnne  of  Si. 
Alban.  witli  the  transept  nortli  and 
south,  and  part  of  the  nsve  as  fsr 
only  a*i  the  screen.*'  Abl>ot  PauVs 
Clmrch  iiaH  entirel?  of  Iloman  tile, 
which  seems  to  mtimate.  in  Mr. 
Kewcome's  opinion,  that  the  former 


building  was  of  stone  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Verulam,  being  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  Tottanhoe 
quarries,  and  found  by  Paul,  utterly 
decayed,  not  only,  possibly,  from 
length  of  time  -  namely,  from  Offa 
to  Paul— but  from  its  being  laid 
and  fixed  in  an  unskilful  manner, 
that  is  in  some  way  different  from 
its  natural  position  In  the  qiMrry. 
The  rude  style  of  Abbot  Paul's 
architecture  was  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  tlie  Iloman  material,  which 
would  ailmit  of  no  shapely  curves 
and  ele«^^nt  carving.  At  the  same 
time,  the  zealous  abbot  might  have 
rejoiced  as  he  became  acquainted 
witli  the  strong  and  enduring  sub- 
stance of  the  nigged  tiles  which 
h  ive  lanied  faithfully  to  tell  of  the 
good  work  done  by  Paul  the  Nor- 
man. We  may  observe  how  the 
Itoman  tile  was  used  until  ex- 
haust"d,  when  stone  was  used  fi*om 
the  screen  to  the  great  western 
door.  Here,  with  the  more  man- 
ageable material,  it  is  noticeable 
tliat  there  wan  no  want  of  good 
artists  and  skilful  builders  In  tlie 
land ;  indee<l,  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  ancient  York  Cathedral  was 
built,  and  that  of  Canterbury  just 
completed. 

Abbot  Paul,  besides  this  outward 
revolution,  effecte<l  such  reforms 
in  the  monastic  discipline  of  St. 
Alban *s  that  it  began  to  be  called 
^*  the  school  of  religion,**  and  PanPs 
good  fame  drew  to  the  Abbey  many 
of  the  bisho|>s  and  chief  persons 
of  the  land,  manors  and  bene* 
factions  being  now  generously  be- 
btowcil  where  confidence  was  felt 
that  all  would  be  wisely  distributed. 
We  read  of  more  humble  beneftie- 
tions  also :  **  lloliert  the  niasoo. 
who  laltoured  hard  at  the  Abbe^  in 
Paul's  time,  gave  for  life  ten  shillings 
a  year  to  the  Monastery.** 

It  was  in  Abbot  Paul's  time  that 
the  Scriptorium  was  arranged.  One 
"  Kobert,  a  Norman,  a Tery  stout  aol. 
dier  who  lived  Al  Hatfield,  a  man  of 
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letters  and'  diligent  lover  of  the 
Scriptures,  gave  two  tenths  of  the 
tithes  of  his  demesnes,  for  purchas- 
ing and  providing  books  for  the 
monks.'*  The  best  copyists  being 
sought  far  and  near,  were  stationed 
in  the  Scriptorium,  there  to  write, 
uninterruptedly  and  in  silence. 
Abbot  Paul  ordered  that  their 
meals  should  be  taken  to  them, 
and  thus  they  need  never  so  leave 
their  copying  as  to  distract  their 
thoughts  or  scatter  their  manu- 
scripts. We  read  of  twenty-eight 
choice  books  being  transcribed,  the 
originals  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  Abbot's  powerful  relative 
and  patron,  Lanfranc. 

Besides  many  presents  of  value 
to  the  Church  and  Monastery,  Paul 
furnished  the  town  with  bells, 
which  inspired  *'  Litholf,  a  man  of 
great  rank,  who  lived  in  the  woody 
part  of  the  country,"  to  add 
to  this  music  which  proclaimed 
to  all  the  existence  of  Otfa's 
Abbey,  a  gift  of  two  bells  of  a 
larger  size. 

The  Norman  abbot  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  outlive  his  patron,  and 
we  hear  of  his  befriending  Anselm 
during  the  unmerited  poverty  of  tlie 
first  two  years  of  his  archbishopric, 
for  which  generosity  Anselm  sub- 
sequently made  ample  returns. 
Abbot  Paul  died  after  his  return 
from  a  visitation  made  by  him  to 
Tinmouth,  one  of  the  •'cells'*  de- 
pendent on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Al- 
bans,  of  which  cells  there  were 
many.  At  various  times,  bene- 
factors, and  in  some  cases  abbots, 
of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  built  and 
furnished  with  monks,  divers  small 
penitential  abodes  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  great  Abbey.  These 
were  called  **  cells,*' and  paid  a  year- 
ly sum  to  the  Abbey.  Whenever  the 
Abbot  of  St  Albania  paid  a  visit 
to  Tinmouth  Cell  (and  this  was 
the  case  with  some  of  the  others), 
his  expenses  and  those  of  twenty 
followers  were  defrayed  by  the  prior 


and  monks  dwelling  in  the  cell. 
There  were  the  cells  of  Tinmouth, 
Belvoir,  Hertford,  Hatfield,  Den- 
ham,  Merkgate,  Wallingford,  &e. 
Sometimes  we  find  them  mentioned 
as  '*  Priories."  Matthew  Paris, 
with  his  usual  faithfulness,  omits 
not  to  mention  the  failings  as  well 
as  the  strong  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Paul  the  Norman.  This 
Norman  of  high  culture  but  obscure 
birth  demolished  the  tombs  of  his 
predecessors,  whom  he  scorned,  be- 
cause, although  mostly  of  royal 
affinity,  he  considered  them  **  rude 
and  ignorant  men,"  being  Saxons ; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  his  excepting 
the  scholarly  Elfric. 

During  the  abbacy  of  Richard, 
Abbot  Paul's  church  was  conse- 
crated for  ihe  first  time  since  its 
rebuilding.  Henry  I.  and  his 
queen  were  present,  their  large  re- 
tinue being  lodged  in  the  town  and 
Monastery  from  Dec.  7  to  Jan.  6^ 
the  abbot  paying  all  expenses. 
'*  Saxon  Chronicle:  **—''A.D.  1116. 
In  this  year  was  the  King  Henry  on 
the  Nativity,  at  St.  Alban's,  where 
he  permitted  the  consecration  of 
that  monastery.** 

Geoflfrey,  when  yet  **  a  school-. 
master  at  Duostaple,**  wrote  a 
sacred  drama.  **  It  will  no  doubt 
surprise  some  readers,*'  Brown 
writes  in  his'* Sacred  Architecture,'* 
•*that  our  Catholic  churches  were  at 
one  period  actually  the  theatres  of 
sacred  dramas,  and  that  those  plays 
were  composed  by  the  clergy,  and 
acted  by  their  scholars,  particularly 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I."  *•  When 
Geoffrey,  sixteenth  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "was 
a  young  man,  and  presided  in  the 
school  of  Dunstaple  (about  a.d. 
1110),  he  composed  a  certain  play 
of  St.  Eatherine,  of  that  kind  which 
we  commonly  call  *  Miracles,'  and 
borrowed  from  the  sacrist  of  St. 
Alban's  some  of  the  sacred  vest- 
ments of  the  Abbey  to  adorn  the 
persons  who  acted  his  play."    This 
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ftmme  Geoffrey  founded  Sopwell 
Nunnen*,  aiid  was  venr  cbartiable, 
it  seeiUH.  as  we  read  of  his  relieving 
•M)  |>oor  at  the  Abbey  gates. 

Hubert  waH  Uie  friend  of  Adrian 
IV..  aiittn  Nicholas  Breakspear,  the 
only  Knglifthiuan  who  was  ever 
elected  |M»|>e.  In  Robert's  time  it 
wan  decreed  in  Home  that  '*  as  St. 
Alban  was  the  first  martyr  in  Eng- 
land,  BO  let  the  abbot  of  the  monas- 
lery  be  ranked  the  first  in  place 
and  di^^iity."  Adrian  IV.  had«  in 
his  earlier  days,  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  St.  A 1  ban's  Monastery, 
wliere  hisfatlier  had  been  for  many 
years  and  was  buried  in  Uie  chap- 
ter-huuMj.  The  future  Pope  was 
refu}»ed  bv  Abbot  Uichard,  as  not 
being  suthciently  learned  for  tliat 
broUierbood.  On  Adrian's  exalta- 
tion to  the  papacy,  bin  old  friend 
Hubert,  now  ruling  at  Sl  Albt&n's, 
ik*itt  his  congratulations,  and  Uie 
bo<ly  of  tlie  Pope's  father  was  re- 
moved from  the  chapter-house  to  a 
more  honounible  place,  one  within 
tlie  Abbey  Church;  while  Pope 
Adrian  fully  av.iiled  himself  of  his 
ahiio&t  boundless  (H>wer  to  do 
honour  to  tlie  monastery  over  which 
ilobert  ruled. 

Abbot  Symond  was  beloved  by 
Thomas  4  locket,  who,  in  his  dis* 
^race  and  sorrow  sojourning  at  his 
own  manor  of  llayes^  seven  miles 
from  St.  A 1  ban's,  sent  for  the  abbot 
to  con«k>le  him.  Symond  sent 
many  costly  gifts,  but  finding  it 
ditlii*ult  to  leave  bin  charge,  delayed 
his  coming.  Hecket  is  reported  to 
have  exol«umed,  *'  I  would  prefer  his 
pre!M>nce  to  his  presents !  "  Symond 
having  at  last  set  things  in  order, 
went  to  the  unhappy  archbishop 
and  parsed  several  days  with  him. 
bidding  him  farewell  about  a  fort- 
ni):ht  before  iiecWet  was  slain  at 
Caiitfrbun'.  **  Symond."  tlie  old 
chroniclers  say, '*  uttered  great  lam- 
en  utions.  grieving  that  he  was  not 
worthy  to  have  been  involved  lU  so 
glorious  a  toil.  ih'T   had  ever  had 


the  honour  to  suffer  in  so  noble  a 
cause.*' 

Garin  or  Warin  contributed  *i(M> 
marks  towards  the  ransom  of  his 
king,  Hichard  Cosur  de  Lion,  then 
a  prisoner  in  Austria.  This  abbot 
is  accused  of  having  dona  great 
mischief  to  the  woods  of  the  Abbey, 
making  merchandise  of  felled  ttm* 
ber  every  Sunday  when  the  forester 
bought  and  sold.  From  the  profits 
of  this  weekly  market,  he  added 
many  ornaments  to  the  Church. 
He  was  highly  favoured  by  Hichard 
L  and  afUTwards  by  Henry  IL  and 
Queeu  Eleanor. 

John  of  the  Cell,  so  called  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Merkgate  Cell, 
was  famed  for  his  shining  pletj, 
and  his  rigid  obedience  to  the  Bene- 
dictine rule.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  where  he 
had  achieve«l  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion. As  abbot,  he  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  contemplation 
and  tlie  study  of  tlie  artistieallj 
beautiful,  handing  over  to  the  prior 
and  steward  tlio  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Monastery.  The  rode 
strengtli  and  stem  simplicity  of 
Abbot  Paul's  Cbiureh  not  satiafytng 
one  skilled  in  tlia  elaborations  of 
architecture  and  endowed  with  an 
exquisite  taste.  Abbot  John  under- 
took  to  rebuild  the  whole  of  the 
west  front  To  the  elegant,  scholarly, 
but  unpractical  John  di  Cella,  • 
legacy  from  his  predecessor  of  n 
hundred  marks  seemed  a  sufficieot 
capital  to  sUrt  from ;  but  acarDclj 
had  he  demolished  the  vast  Norman 
fa^ie  and  begun  the  new  structure 
than  the  meagre  funds  were  ex- 
hausted ;  a  misfortune  much  to  be 
regretted^  as  from  the  exquisite 
grace  of  what  little  was  achieved,  it 
is  plain  that  we  ahoidd  have  bad  m 
most  beautifid  specimen  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture. 

The  schohu-ly  John  di  CelU, 
gentle  and  refined,  had  much  that 
was  rough  to  endure  from  his  king ; 
and  not  onlj  this,  but  (ran  fiene 
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and  quarrelsome  men  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Abbey.  When  the  country 
was  placed  under  an  interdict,  King 
John  commanded  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban's  to  scorn  the  Pope's  de- 
cree, and  to  observe  in  his  church 
all  the  usual  solemnities.  As 
a  devout  Catholic,  being  sorely 
troubled  at  this,  he  called  together 
his  monks  and  arrived  at  the 
decision  that  **  it  was  better  to  obey 
God  than  man,**  whereupon  the 
King  in  a  fury  filled  the  Monastery 
with  armed  men,  but  was  finally 
pacified  by  a  gift  of  six  hundred 
marks. 

The  armed  men  were  not  un- 
friendly with  the  monks,  it  would 
seem ;  for  we  read  of  their  enter- 
taining their  wondering  prisoners 
with  the  sight  of  rich  jewels 
brought  from  the  East,  one  Kobert 
London  being  especially  famed 
among  them  for  these  costly 
treasures,  of  which,  says  Roger  de 
Wendover,  **  I  was  myself  a  be- 
holder." Again,  the  peaceful  abbot 
was  ruffled  by  the  doings  of 
Robert  Fitz waiter,  who  violently 
laid  claims  to  the  woods  of  North- 
ampton, which  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban  s. 

William  de  Trumpington  is 
spoken  of  as  an  •*  imperious  young 
abbot."  The  Magna  Charta  was 
signed  in  his  time  ;  we  do  not, 
however,  find  his  name  among 
those  at  Runnimede  on  that  day, 
though  many  abbots  were  there. 
Louis,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
visited  the  Abbey  and  demanded 
homage  from  its  abbot ;  this  being 
refused,  the  Frenchman  threatened 
to  burn  the  edifice  to  the  ground, 
but  was  brought  to  his  senses  by 
an  offer  of  eighty  marks,  and  de- 
parted. 

William  de  Trumpington  re- 
sumed the  architectural  work  of 
John  di  Cella  on  a  less  beautiful 
but  far  more  practical  fashion ; 
moderating  the  costliness,  he  was 
able  not  only  to  complete  the  rest 


of  the  front,  but  to  carry  on  the 
new  work  a  long  way  down  the 
nave  and  to  make  many  alterations. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  sudden 
change  in  the  style.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott :— **  Be- 
low,  we  find  traces  of  the  artist ; 
above,  of  the  constructor  and  man 
of  business,  though  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  art.  Thus  round  the 
internal  piers  at  the  west  end,  are 
bases  for  marble  shafts  ;  somewhat 
higher,  are  the  marks  where  their 
moulded  bands  have  been  broken 
off;  but  above,  their  capitals  are 
wanting.  Both  are  noble  works. 
Trumpiugton's  are  bold  and  mas- 
sive, and  his  details  good  and 
simple  ;  but  for  mere  beauty  of 
design  we  must  award  the  palm  to 
his  less  thrifty  but  more  spirituel 
predecessor." 

John  de  Hertford  was  present  at 
the  coronation  of  Henry  III.,  stand- 
ing, in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  Adrian  IV.,  first  in  order  after 
the  bishops.  This  abbot  built  a 
handsome  guest-chamber  at  St. 
Alban's  Monastery,  and  repaired 
the  Abbey  mills.  Henry  IlL  was 
twice  his  guest,  each  time  for  three 
days;  the  Earl  of  Flanders  also, 
and  Boniface,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

It  was  during  the  abbacy  of 
John  de  Hertford  that  Matthew 
Paris  began  to  write  his  annals, 
having  entered  the  Monastery  in 
the  days  of  William  de  Trumping- 
ton. Dr.  Giles  says,  **  Little  is 
known  of  Matthew  Paris*s  life.  He 
was  probably  called  Pariensis,  *  the 
Parisian ' — which  we  generally  in- 
terpret, 'Paris* — from  having  been 
born  or  educated  in  the  capital  of 
France.**  He  was  in  1242  called 
to  Norway,  by  King  Haco,  to  quell 
disturbances,  and  settle  financial 
difficulties  in  certain  monasteries. 
This  the  monk  of  St.  Alban*8  did 
efficiently,  and  returned  to  the 
Hertfordshire  Abbey  to  resume  his 
annals.     On    one    occasion   wheu 
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Ifennr  III.  was  attending  a  solemn 
fohtival  at  St.  A)ban*s  Abbev,  he 
pcnvfivi-il  his  favourite,  the  literary 
monk,  standini;  ohsrnrantly  among 
tlie  crowd,  liie  King  beckoning 
to  liim,  ba'!e  liiin  sit  on  the  steps 
of  tlio  throne,  and  dc*sired  him 
straightway  to  record  the  e\ents  of 
Uiat  cUy.  Thus  did  kings  deUght 
to  honour  Muttliew  I*aris.  "the 
pride  and  glon*  of  this  monastery, 
second  to  none  in  his  day  m  all 
reputable  learning,  and  as  con- 
spicuous for  his  piety  and  virtuous 
conduct."  ••  He  caine.-  adds  the 
chronicler.  *•  earlv  into  thin  houfie, 
and  might  have  Leen  placed  in  the 
abbatic  chair  when  John  de  Hert- 
ford WHS  elected,  had  he  not  de- 
clined the  honour,  through  fear 
that  it  would  involve  him  in  rare 
and  trouble,  and  prevent  him  from 
recording  and  writing  his  great 
historv." 

Abbot  Roger  spent  large  sums 
in  a«loming  the  Abbey,  and  in  re- 
constructing the  eastern  limb.  This 
plain  but  pmhI  example  of  tlie  KaHy 
Decorated  style  is  spoken  of  by  Sir 
Gilliert  ScotV  as  *'  less  forcible'than 
the  earlier  works,  but  exceedingly 
beautiful." 

John  of  Berkhampsteail  travelled 
to  Home  in  person,  on  his  election 
to  the  ablNic^.  and  is  distinguished 
as  the  first  of  tlie  St.  Alban's  abboU 
who  did  so, 

J<»hn  de  Maryns.  in  his  last  days, 
begced  the  m^iiks  not  to  choose 
any  in  his  pUce  that  was  likely  to 
be  "  proud  and  (>ompous,  but  plain 
and  hniie^t."  l)efkinng  when  the 
etid  came  to  meet  his  bretliren  once 
more  in  the  chapter,  he  was  con- 
vf»yed  thither  in  the  arms  of  two 
monks  '•  He  besimrht  tliem  all, 
with  tears  falling,  if  he  ha^]  u*ed 
any  with  harshness  or  injustice, 
that  th#*y  would  f.irgive  him.  and 
tentifv  th«-ir  love  and  reconciliation 
by  giving  him  the  farewell  ki^s." 
At  thi>  *^>ilemn  moment  one  monk, 
by  a  few  words,  incurred  tlie  aoger 


of  the  dying  abbot,  who  ordered 
him  off  to  a  distant  cell. 

Hugh  of  Eversden,  described  as 
'*  tall,  graceful,  and  handsome,*' 
was  ** little  fear6«l  and  less  beloved.*' 
To  him  is  attributed  the  erection 
of  the  lju\y  Chapel,  of  which  there 
was  a  picturesque  view  from  the 
ehancel,  through  an  arcade  of  tlire« 
arches.  This  chspel,  as  has  been 
lately  remarked,  was  erected  at  a 
time  **  when  the  Decorated  style 
luul  attained  ita  perfection,  and 
was  blossoming  forth  In  the  moat 
lavish  beauty.*'  The  beautiful  vista 
of  which  we  have  spoken  was,  in 
the  time  of  Hugh's  sueeessor,  en- 
tirely abut  out  by  a  lofty  wall  of 
tabernacle  work,  of  the  same  type 
astlie  reredosof  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, St  Mary  Overy's,  and  one  or 
two  other  s|>ecimens.  l*he  screen 
secured  a  greater  seclusion  for  the 
space  beyond,  namely,  tlie  feretoiy, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
ahrine  of  tlie  patron  saint,  wliera  it 
remained  till  it  was  destroyed  at 
the Ueformation.  In  **Arehssologia,'* 
vol.  i..  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  i^tukely, 
in  which  be  has  discussed  the 
different  kinds  of  shrines  made  for 
receiving  tlie  relics  of  aaints* 
namely,  portable  and  fixed  ;  the 
latter  being  built  of  atone,  marble, 
and  other  lieavy  materials.  The 
portable  shrines  were  called  **Fe- 
retra,'*  a  word,  as  Dr.  Htakelj 
fioints  out,  thus  defined  by  Da 
Fresne  :  «*  Feretra.  Iteliqoas  sane- 
tonim  continentis  cum  procea* 
sionibus  circumiata  non  aetnel 
legere  est."  **  And  althoogb.**  edda 
Dr.  Stukely.  "*  this  aort  could  only 
with  propriety  bear  that  name,  vet 
it  was  also  given  to  the  immovable 
fixed  shrines,  as  to  our  proto- 
martyr's  at  St.  Alban's,  Thomas  4 
Hecket's  at  Canterbury,  Cuthhert'a 
at  Durham,  and  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor *a  at  Westminster.*'  Some  of 
the  monks  at  St.  Alban'a  were 
appointed  to  watch  the  ahrine  in 
turns.    Thert 
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ture  for  the  "  Castas  feretri," 
at  the  north  of  the  shrine,  and 
Dr.  Stukely  speaks  of  it  as  still 
to  he  seen  near  the  site  of  the  shrine 
in  his  day.  In  a  paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Archseological  So- 
ciety, October  28. 18501  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Alban's  at  that  time,  there  is  an  ela- 
borate enquiry  into  the  notice  given 
in  a  work  by  Messrs.  Buckler,  pub- 
lished in  IH47,  that  the  relics  of  the 
martyr  exist  in  a  church  at  Cologne. 
Our  readers  may  also  find  in  Roger 
de  Wendover,  in  Newcome,  and 
Stevens  accounts  of  what  befell 
the  relics  in  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasion ;  how  they  travelled  to 
Ely,  &c. 

For  the  history  of  the  wonderful 
restoration  in  the  present  day  of 
the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  s,  after  its 
apparent  annihilation  three  cen- 
turies ago,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  "  Archaeological  Journal,'*  vol. 
xxix.,  p.  201,  where  will  be  found  a 
paper  byJ.T.Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.; 
there  we  read  how  Mr.  Chappie, 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  reported  that 
he  had  discovered  the  shrine  of  St. 
Alban ;  how  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
being  unable  to  go  to  the  Abbey 
just  then,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  went 
instead,  and  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  startling 
announcement.  Mr.  Jackson,  fore- 
man of  the  works,  had  fitted  to- 
gether nearly  200  shattered  pieces, 
with  infinite  patience;  had  made 
out  the  form  of  ten  niches.  The 
lower  step  still  remained  ;  it  was 
easy,  therefore,  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  shrine.  "  And  now,"  writes 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  "in  spite  of  its 
having  been  smashed  to  hundreds 
of  fragments,  scattered  in  various 
places,  and  used  as  common  walling 
stones,  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  far 
surpasses  in  beauty  and  genuine- 
ness, as  an  ancient  monument,  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

To   retnrn  to  the  Lady  Chapel 
of    Hugh  de  Eversden.      It   hat 


long  been  used  as  a  grammar- 
school,  being  now  cut  off  from  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  Church  by  a  public 
right  of  way.  This,  once  the  moet 
elaborately  beautiful  part  of  the 
fabric,  is  '*  gracefully  claimed  by  the 
ladies  of  Hertfordshire  as  their 
own,  to  restore  to  its  original  love- 
liness." Incongruous  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  lovers  of  antiquity,  that 
such  a  delicate  piece  of  workman- 
ship should  be  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  a  modem  grammar- 
school,  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
prosaic  turn  of  fortune  that  the 
Chapel  has  escaped  demolition ;  its 
exquisite  carving  having  been  safely 
protected  by  wainscot  pauneling. 
Happily,  too,  its  groined  ceiling  of 
oak  remains  in  good  condition. 

Richard  Wallingford,  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  wa.^  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  accounted  *'  a  clever  man 
in  the  new  studies  "  at  that  Univer- 
sity. He  is  said  to  have  invented 
a  strange  kind  of  clock  when  young. 
Tbis  he  threw  aside;  but  took  up 
again  when  he  became  abbot,  at 
the  request  of  Edward  III.,  some* 
what  to  the  loss  of  the  Abbey 
buildings.  To  those  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  neglected  fabric,  he 
replied  :  **  Though  the  Abbey  wants 
repairs,  my  successors  will  be  able 
to  build  walls,  and  to  mend  tiling ; 
but  none  I  believe,  except  myself, 
can  ever  finish  this  clock.** 

During  the  rule  of  Michael  Ment* 
more,  who  repaired  the  fourth  wing 
of  the  Church,  Hugo,  Bishop  of 
Damascus,  visited  St.  Alban's,  lodg- 
ing in  the  Monastery.  This  abbot, 
who  presented  two  Bibles  to  the 
Church,  is  said  to  have  died  while 
singing  the  Mass. 

Passing  over  Thomas  de  la  More, 
who  died,  greatly  beloved,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight;  John  Moote, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
built  a  church  at  Bamet;  William 
Heyworth,  abbot  for  four  years,  and 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ; 
we  come  to  John  of  Whethampstede, 
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who  admitted  into  t}i6  fraternity 
mant  f;entlem<'n  and  gentiewonion 
of  !ii<;h  rank,  chief  aroonfi;  whom 
were  I)iik#*  Humphrey  of  Glou- 
c«^t«T,  and  .laequeline,  his  wifis. 
Duke  Humphrey  was  known  to 
Ahhut  Whethampfitede  in  early  hfe, 
wh«*n  ihev  were  l»otii  students  at 
Oxforl.  In  a  very  interesting  paper 
hv  it.  U.  Wrijriii.  F  S.A..  published 
in  ihe  '*  Ari*hR*oU>gical  Journal** 
(vol.  xxvii.).  and  entitled  ••  Kpi- 
so<l«'9  in  tlie  Career  of  Humphrey, 
I)uk<*  of  (floueefiter.  and  his 
Duchess,  and  their  Connection  with 
the  Ahliey  of  St  Alhan's.**  we  read. 
••  Tht*  Duke  of  (i louce^ter's  interest 
in  the  Ahl»eyarose.  douhtleKS.  from 
his  friendHhip  with  John  Bo^tock. 
afterwards  the  famous  Ahlmt  Whet- 
hanipHtede.  whilst  at  Oxford.  Hum- 
phn*y  love«l  lNX)ks.  They  met  at 
<9louceHter  College,  at  wliich  col- 
lege all  young  monks,  and  espe- 
cially monk<  of  St.  Alhan  s,  were 
srnt  to  rtmiplete  their  education 
in  a  fill  n>  classical  learning  than 
couM  l»e  got  at  the  Bene<Uctine 
hou^^e  " 

John  de  \\Tiothamp»te<le  resigne<l 
in  l4t<»,  the  worthless  John  Stock 
taking  his  place,  during  whotte 
ahhai'v  Duke  Humphrey  died,  and 
wa«i  l»urie<l  in  the  Ahl)ey  he  loved. 
All  tlio»ie  ^ho  have  made  the 
mo^li'ni  pilgrinia<j«*  to  St.  Albairs 
are  fainiliar  nith  iJic  tonih  of  the 
"  pmhl  Duki»  Humphrey." 

In  I  1*  o  \Vli«-thanipMede.  who 
hail  «»iiirf  Inn  n^f&ivmntion  r<*main(*d 
in  till*  .VMk'v  aft  an  onlinar%*  monk, 
wan  r*'-<>l«*ct<d.  Durmg  his  w-oond 
hM>:i«v  tin*  hittle  of  St,  Alhans 
took  I'Uct*.  afi<*r  which,  the  Duke 
uf  Y«»rlv  thidiiii?  the  %anqui»lu'd 
llenr*  VI.  concealed  in  tin*  Iii»um* 
<if  a  f:iiintT.  *utTt  rinu  fn»ni  a  slight 
wotintl  III  til**  n<vk.  re-jM^ctfuily 
kntit  Kfon*  him.  and  tiiKin^  his 
hand  ••  ltd  him  to  the  n«'hle  Abbey 
of  St  Alban.  fihi-re  thry  praytd 
tog«'!|i.  r  Im  fiin*  the  hhriiie  of  tJijJ- 
Lind  »  ti r^t  uiartvr.'* 


Whet  ham  pstede  was  an  industri- 
ous historian,  beinir  the  author  of  a 
work  known  as  **  Chronicon.**  pub- 
liftheil  by  Heanie.  the  antiquarian, 
together  with  an  Knglish  history,  by 
Thomas  ()tterlK>unie.  a  Francisian 
friar.  Wliethampstedo  s  "  ('hroni- 
con.**  wliich  is  of  sreat  value,  extends 
from  14  4 1  to  1401.  This  ablNH  wa4 
the  firnt  of  our  Knglish  hii»ti>iians 
who  ventured  to  dispute  tlie  popular 
legend  of  **  Hrutiin  and  his  Tn>jan«,** 
relati^l  by  OtterlHiiinie,  and  others, 
in  their  versions  of  Knglish  bihtory. 

The  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  al- 
though they  love<l  their  learned 
abbot  enou;*h  to  re-elect  him.  com- 
plaine<i  of  his  spending  too  much 
time  in  his  studv.     The  name  of 

• 

\Vlit*thampste<ie  is  associated  with 
the  poet  L\dgate.  whom  he  em- 
ployeil  to  make  a  translation  into 
Knglish,  for  tlie  use  of  theSt.  Allmn's 
monks,  of  the  Latin  legend  of  ita 
patn>n  saint,  »aid  to  have  been 
coni|>osed  originally  by  Klfric,  the 
f\r>i  abbot  of  that  name,  when  ha 
wan  chantor  to  the  .\bl>ey.  It  is 
said  that  Lydgate  receiveil  for  the 
translation,  writing,  and  illumiiui- 
tlons.  pMi  fihillinfrs. 

To  William  Allan,  of  whom  we 
have  nothing  special  to  say.  stie- 
eeedeil  William  WallingfonI,  in 
whoM*  time  a  printing:. press  was  set 
up  in  tlie  Abl»ey.  **  A  press  wms 
set  up  at  St.  .\lban*s,**  Charies 
Knight  KHys,  **  by  a  schoolmaster 
of  tiiiit  place,  whose  name  has  noC 
been  preser^vd  **  In  **  Notes  and 
i^u«'rioH'*  (fourth  series,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  11^.1*^11).  in  an  article  on  the 
.St.  Alb«n**i  Tress,  we  are  reminded 
Uiat  the  historians  of  Ileitfordnhire 
claim  for  a  monk  and  schoolmaster, 
whooe  name  was  John  Tusoniuch, 
the  honour  of  ha%ing  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  that  cele- 
brated monastery  a  few  rean 
after  Caxton  had  commenced  his 
mar%-«'llous  laboura  within  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster.  *  Whether  this 
were  so  or  not«**  the  writer  edds» 
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''  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  press  was 
in  operation — apud  villam  sancti 
Abami — from  the  year  1480  to  the 
year  1486.  Only  six  books,"  the 
same  writer  continues,  *'  printed 
at  St.  Alban  s  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, were  known  to  our  early 
bibliographical  writers.  Two  of 
them  were  issued  in  1480,  and  two 
in  the  following  year ;  the  other 
two  were  the  *  St.  Alban *s  Chronicle,' 
dated  .1483,  and  the  *  Boke  of 
St  Alban's,'  by  the  Lady  Juliana 
Berners,  dated  1486.  A  seventh 
work — a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge— is 
described  by  Archdeacon  Cotton  in 
the  new  series  of  his  *  Typographical 
Gazetteer,'  but  is  without  date." 
Lady  Juliana  Berners,  sister  to 
Richard.  Lord  Berners,  was  prioress 
of  Sopwell  Nunnery.  Her  book 
was  on  the  subject  of  Hawking, 
Hunting,  and  Fishing. 

In  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  first 
series,  yoI.  v.,  p.  611,  we  are  told 
that  **  Archbish(>p  Morton,  in  UfiO, 
addressed  a  monition  to  William, 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,"  and  that  this 
monition  may  be  found  in  Wilk's 
**  Conciliii,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  632,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers.  *'  Can 
this  be  the  same  William?"  asks 
the  writer  in  *'  Notes  and  Queries,'* 
who  states  that  William  Walling- 
ford  died  in  1484.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  he  lived  till  1492, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Ram- 


ngge. 


Thomas  Ramrigge,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  was  the  last  of  the 
St.  A 1  ban's  abbots  favoured  by 
royalty.  Although  to  this  day  we 
see  in  the  Abbey  his  sepulchral 
monument,  surmounted  by  his 
effigy,  the  year  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

In  1523  Thomas  Wolsey,  whose 
name  appears  among  the  catalogue 


of  abbots,  then  Archbishop  of  York 
and  Chancellor  of  England,  Pope's 
Legate  and  a  Cardinal,  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Lincoln,  which  he  held, 
and  took  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban 's 
in  commATidam.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Wolsey  went  to  St.  Alban's  to 
take  possession  in  person,  nor  do 
we  hear  the  name  of  his  prior.  It 
would  seem  that  he  concerned  him- 
self only  to  secure  the  revenues 
of  the  Abbey,  which  he  sorely 
needed,  after  the  expenses  he  had 
incurred  in  connection  with  the 
splendours  of  Hampton  Court. 

Robert Catton,  whose  namefigures 
among  the  abbots,  was  elected 
merely  as  prior  by  Henry  VIII., 
the  Monastery  being  now  filled  with 
secret  agents  of  the  King  abiding 
there  nominally  as  guests. 

Richard  Boreman,  elected  after 
the  glories  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey 
had  quite  passed  away,  surrendered 
to  the  King  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monasteries,  1589-40. 

It  was  in  Edward  VI.'s  time  that 
the  magnificent  Abbey  was  sold  for 
a  small  sum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Alban's.  for  their  parish  church. 
When  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
she,  wishing  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  condition,  offered  a  new 
grant  to  Richard  Boreman;  but 
finding  all  the  monastic  buildings 
in  a  sad  and  ruinous  condition,  she 
abandoned  her  intentions ;  and 
sinco  that  time  the  venerable  fabric 
has,  until  lately,  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  well  known,  how- 
ever, to  all  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  scenery  of  Hertfordshire 
and  the  adjacent  counties,  where 
the  colossal  outline  of  this  **  Abbey 
of  fallen  fortunes  "  has,  for  centuries 
past,  formed  the  crowning  beauty 
of  the  landscape. 

M.  G.  M. 
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A    GOLDEN    WEDDING. 

Bt  TBI  Rk?.  Da.  llioItWAixi. 

TwAt  OB  a  calm  and  tan -lit  Aatiunn-«Ta 
I  lat  betida  tha  margin  of  the  baj. 
And  moaad.    StiD  was  the  hoar,  and  all  aroand 
Seemed  aa  an  in&nt'a  aleep.    No  ripple  atirr'd 
The  watera'at  mj  feet,  while  orerhead 
The  air  hang  hreathleae ;  aare  when  throagh  the  booghs 
That  topp'd  the  hill-aide  came  a  gentln  aigh. 
Like  a  leava-taking  of  the  setting  son. 

Jost  then,  oat  in  the  offing;  landward  steerad 
Two  ships,  fann'd  bf  the  faroaring  breeze  that  filled 
Their  sails  ontapread ;  and  aa  they  neared  the  port 
Tlieir  forms,  dim  seen  at  first,  grew  on  mj  sight, 
Thej  prored  no  warrior  craft.    No  thunderoas  aoond 
Told  their  arriraL    No  war-ensign  floated 
Aloft,  their  warlike  misaion  to  proclaim ; 
And,  graeeftd  waa  the  sight  aa,  side  bj  side, 
Thej  walk'd  the  sonnj  waters  of  the  haren 
And  dropped  their  anchors  in  safe  harbooraga. 
Their  Tojrage  ended.    Up  the  hill-aide  stole 
The  sailors'  mellow'd  Toices,  chorosing 
The  mirth  that  closed  Uieir  eTening  toil :  thas  boma. 
It  seemed  like  ere uing  hjmn.     Down  dropped  aaeh  aail, 
Wliile  mast  sod  Tanl,  r« deleted  in  the  tide 
That  slept  beneath,  seemed  all  to  tell  a  tale 
Of  deep  and  calm  rep<iae ;  the  haren  gain'd 
After  a  Tojage,  long  and  mark'd.  withal, 
Bj  many  a  change  ;  but  ended  thas  at  laat» 
'Neath  the  calm  sonset  of  this  Antumn-tada. 

n>  me  ward,  half  lingering,  thongh  mj  fbotatapa  tomad 
StiU  westward,  o'er  the  wsters  of  the  baj 
I  backward  gazed,  to  where  hia  last  bright  glaam 
The  son  at  parting  gave.    O'ariiead  there  hong 
Two  doads,  that  in  the  daj-fo4  s  waka  abw  aofad. 
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Together  sinking.    Eainbow-like  the  hues 
That  clothed  their  sides,  pnrple  and  amethyst, 
Golden  and  crimson,  fading  to  the  tint 
Of  softest  sappliire-light,  as  each  appeared 
Like  hiUow  of  molten  pearl  stooping  to  kiss 
The  western  wave  that  peaceful  lay  heneath. 
Thus  journeyed  they  along  their  path  of  light, 
'Till,  in  the  veiling  shade  of  evening  wrapp'd, 
In  dream-like  guise  they  melted  from  my  view. 


My  walk  resumed,  I  reach'd  the  hill-side  height 
And  paused  again ;  the  halmy  breath  of  eve 
Inviting  rest.    One  struggling  streak  of  light 
Which,  resting  on  the  western  wave  proclaimed 
Night's  silent  hour  begun,  distant  appeared : 
A  twilight  feeling  wrapped  my  spirit  round, 
And,  seated  once  again,  I  yielded  up 
To  thoughts  that  crowding  came  unbridled  sway. 


Still  hour !  how  dear  to  every  musing  heart ! 
How  fraught  with  tenderest  dreaming  of  the  past^ 
With  reachings  of  the  spirit  to  the  unknown 
And  dimly-vision'd  future !     Such  the  power 
That  then  enthralled  my  spirit,  as  I  mused 
Till  darkness  drew  its  veil  o'er  earth  and  sky 
And  slumbrous  sea,  unbroken  by  a  sound. 
Save  when  some  far-off  surge  impelled  a  wave 
And  sent  it  throbbing  to  the  strand  beneath. 


Once  more  I  rose,  awaking  from  a  trance. 
As  though  spell-bound,  and  with  instinctive  gaze 
My  view  bent  upward  to  the  dim-seen  vault 
Above.    The  twinkling  stars  were  stealing  forth 
From  out  that  hidden  depth  where  He  their  paths, 
Unmeasured  by  the  utmost  power  of  thought. 
Yet  known  and  guided  by  the  mind  and  hand 
Of  Him  who  from  Eternity's  abyss. 
Came  forth  to  speed  them  on  their  wondrous  way 
Rejoicing,  at  creation's  early  dawn. 
In  that  vast  canopy  which  darker  grew 
Each  moment,  I  beheld  each  orb  appear, 
And  pondering  adored.    Who  ever  viewed 
That  star-fraught  canopy,  even  for  an  hour, 
A  moment,  and  then  turned  to  earth  untaught 
The  lesson  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  sang. 

When  Heaven  he  called  to  praise  creation's  King  ? 

18 
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Weflrtiranl  aumin  I  toretd  my  fnue.  And  taw 
Two  glidiug  Stan,  Itka  f^nis  Mt  in  Um  orown 
( >f  Kable  nii:ht,  brilliant  though  purely  pale, 
Tiigetlier  wending  to  the  doep  dark  sea 
\Miich  Rpread  beneath.    Together  thej  drew  near 
The  dim  horixon,  and  together  tank, 
I.«(»aring  a  faint  soft  silvery  gUmm4*r  where 
Their  path  by  through  the  ealm.  still  haavon  above. 

TliQs  sped  that  Antumn  iii^ht  till  well*nigh  dawn 
Began  to  redden  in  the  eastern  sky. 
Is  it«  then,  mom.  indued  ?    Or  do  I  ntill 
Ponder  and  dream  ?    Yes,  dawns  indeed  the  mom. 
That  mom  IVe  long*d  to  see.  and  it  has  come. 
With  heart  and  voice  and  prayer  I  welcome  give 
To  thee,  bright  Antnmn  mora,  at  with  thee  eome 
Loved  memories  of  the  past. 

And  there  are  frieods 
^\'hom.  on  this  happy  mom.  I  haste  to  greet 
For  them  I'd  weave  a  garland,  and  again 
Bind  on  their  honoor'd  brows  if  not  tlie  bloom 
Of  orange- dower,  the  leaflets  pare  and  fair 
That  fall  like  snowflakt»s  from  the  almond  tree. 
Tilts  is  their  Golden  Wedding.     IVaise  to  Him 
Who  on  their  bridal  morning  made  them  one. 
And  still  their  plighted  faith  unbroken  views ! 

All  blesaioga,  then,  be  yours,  kind  friends  and  tmc. 
Over  whoM  common  lot  now  Gtix  vears 
Hmve  silted  th^ir  indaenro.  sunnhine  and  shade. 
Sorrow  and  juy  romminjtled.     Ye  have  dimb'd 
Life'n  upward  path  together,  may  ye  now 
Move  gently,  nlowly  to  the  bourat»  of  rest ! 
I>«i  ve  r(>metnl>er?     Thrice  ten  vean  and  ten 
Have  passetl,  sinr<^  'neath  your  roof-tree  greeting  came 
To  one.  a  8tran};er  then,  no  stranj^er  now. 
He  saw  young  <»h  re -branches  climbing  round 
Yoor  table.     Now  he  si*es  them  goodly  plants, 
I*artnu  themselvrt  of  uurselines,  promise  fair 
To  tiiotie  «hti  ti  III  thru.     He  haii  shared  your  joys, 
Shareii.  toi.  what  •"rrowt  ha%e  been  metod  yon 
Wuhin  a  rtip  nith  Me«uitng  brimnung  oer. 

Av.\  nntr  the  parent  roof  sends  back  tha  sound 
Of  rlil<!h<»<)^l  1  m«m'  luu^ih.  aith  rhasten'd  glee 
Of  y»  uth  ..nd  m!kn!i'K>  1      Ha|>|>y  may  ye  be 
\S'?!o  «e<*  yuur  chd  Irtu  »  •*hildrc*n  gather'd  romid 
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The  altar  rear'd  to  holy  love  and  truth 

Within  your  mansion !    Happy  hridal  day, 

Your  fiftieth — the  golden !     Happy  he — 

Your  guest  once  more,  who  comes  to  share  your  smile. 

To  clasp  kind  hands,  no  longer  warm  with  youth, 

Yet  warm  with  unchill'd  friendship  as  of  old ! 

And  thus  I  read  my  dreaming  mood,  and  see 
How  all  of  earth  that  peaceful  is  and  hright, 
With  hope  of  brighter,  better  things  to  come, 
Is  but  as  light  reflected  from  a  sphere 
Indwelt  of  love  and  truth. 

No  white-wing*d  ship 
Companion'd  by  another,  gliding  fair. 
And  entering  the  port  where  both  would  be 
With  sails  all  set,  and  fiU'd  with  favouring  breeze. 
Is  half  as  goodly  sight  to  see  as  when 
Two  voyagers  o'er  life's  beguiling  main. 
Draw  near  the  haven  of  Eternal  Rest. 

No  gorgeous  clouds,  one  in  the  bright  array 
Of  Autumn's  evening  glory,  westward  sink 
With  half  the  loveliness  that  rests  on  those. 
Made  one  in  Christ's  most  holy  ordinance. 
Who  hand  in  hand  approach  the  tranquil  close. 
Of  life's  long  pilgrimage,  their  journey  ended. 

No  twin-stars,  sinking  to  their  night's  repose. 
Ere  left  behind  a  brightness  comparable 
To  that  which  gilds  their  blessed  memoiy, 
Who,  one  in  life,  and  one  in  life's  calm  close 
Together  lay  them  down  to  rest  in  peace 
Until  the  Hesurrection  morning  dawns. 

Dear  friends,  farewell,  whom  in  my  manhood's  mom 
I  knew  and  loved,  whom  yet  I  know  and  love 
With  closer  friendship  and  still  closer  love. 
Farewell !  and  when  the  gate  of  life  is  open'd 
For  one  to  enter,  may  it  open  stand 
For  both,  that,  like  those  emblems  of  my  dream 
Together  wending  westward,  ye  may  both 
Shine  in  tliat  firmament  that  lies  beyond 
All  chance  and  change,  all  sorrow,  pain,  and  grief. 
Bright  witli  the  radiance  of  eternal  day. 
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SECOND   8EBIBS.— No.  82. 


THE  BEV.  JOHN  BADIB,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Ac. 

Pfo/<ts9or  of  Bibiieal  LiUraturg  amd  E^^gmM  ui  lA#  UmiUd  Pnth^Uriam 

Ckurek  tf  SeotUmL 

It  18  with  a  regret  which  will  be  Terj  widely  thared,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  we  are  obliged  to  introduce  our  biographical  uotice  of 
Professor  Eadie  with  a  reference  to  hit  death,  which  occurred,  after  m 
brief  illness,  on  the  3rd  of  June  last. 

John  Eadie  was  bom  in  the  Tillage  of  Alra,  in  Stirlingahire,  on  tbe 
9th  Maj,  1S13.  So  far  as  worldly  wealth  is  concerned,  hia  parentage  waa 
humble.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  father  was  in  adfanced  age ;  hm 
was  his  mother's  only  child ;  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  careful  earij 
trainiuf;  both  under  her  and  under  his  first  teachers. 

The  rudiments  of  education  he  receiTod  at  the  parish  school  of  Alva ; 
and  he  afterwards  became  a  pupil  in  the  academy  of  the  Ber.  Mr. 
Browning,  of  Tillicoultry,  a  tillage  about  two  miles  east  from  Alva.  Ur. 
Browuing  was  a  noted  disciplinarian,  but  his  stem  severity  waa  aeeom* 
|>auied  mith  high  teaching  |>owers  and  far  more  than  aTerage  sebolarahtp. 
He  spared  not  the  rod,  but  he  spoiled  not  the  child.  He  has  been  npUj 
described  as  a  man  **  of  great,  though  irregularly-dcTeloped  and  ill- 
balanced  powers,  of  extensive  but  rather  confused  information,  and  of 
inflexible  strength  of  will ;  '*  a  stem  disciplinarian,  who  "  had  all  ihm 
faith  (if  Solomon  in  the  whulesome  efficacy  of  the  rod;**  and  who 
**  retarded  the  general  tendency  of  the  teaching  profeaaion  at  that  tiose 
to  abandon  corporal  punislinient  as  foolishly  and  injurioualy  aentimental ; 
and  was  nerer  slow  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  riews.** 

It  Would  have  been  interesting  to  have  brought  Mr.  Browning  and 
Dr.  T.'iomas  Arnold  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  great  Bngbj 
schoolmaster  worked  on  principles  Tery  different  from  those  adopted  bj 
the  p*»ia::  >.;ue  of  Tilhcjultrr.  Hut  both  were  successful  teacbera. 
Piobab!)  Dr^Eadie  was  the  most  distinguished  among  Mr.  Browning's 
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pupils.  Every  one  knows  that  Dean  Stanley  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  Dr.  Arnold's  scholars.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Deau  and 
Dr.  Eadie  were  intimate  friends  in 'later  life. 

Prom  his  earliest  years  John  Eadie  displayed  a  remarkable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  an  unusually  strong  power  of  acquiring  and  retaining  it. 
He  had  a  singularly  retentive  memory.  Scarcely  anything,  however 
trifling,  escaped  it.  Another  quality  he  had  in  perfection — the  power  of 
persistent  application  to  study.  If,  as  Bufibn  says,  "  Le  gSnie  n'est  autre 
chose  qu'une  grande  altitude  h  la  patience^^  Eadie  was  a  decided  genius ; 
but  more  is  implied  in  "  genius  "  than  appears  in  Buffbn's  definition. 

Eadie  had  a  special  liking  for  classical  studies,  and  at  school  his  main 
attention  was  given  to  the  Greek  and  Eoman  languages.  But  his  reading 
at  school  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  daily  task-work,  and  before 
entering  the  University  he  had  a  tolerably  wide  knowledge  of  English 
literature — much  wider  than  could  easily  be  obtained  in  the  country  parts 
of  Scotland  early  in  this  century.  Libraries  and  newspapers  were  not 
diffused  then  as  they  are  now.  Shakspeare  was  his  favourite  author,  and 
he  knew  by  heart  most  of  Bums's  poetry.  Both  these  writers  were  under 
tlie  ban  of  the  grandmothers,  and  even  of  the  major  part  of  the  grand- 
fathers, of  Scottish  Dissent ;  for  in  their  eyes  the  theatre  was  the  devil's 
house,  and  Bums  was  one  of  his  satanic  majesty's  ministers.  I^ou9 
avons  change  tout  cela. 

He  was  reared  in  one  of  the  straitest  schools  of  Dissent.  His  father 
belonged  to  the  Belief  Church ;  his  mother  was  a  **  Seceder,"  It  would 
be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  give  anything  like  a  history  of  these  sects, 
or  to  explain  their  distinctive  tenets  during  the  early  life  of  Eadie.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  his  father's  Church — the 
**  Relief  Church  '* — according  to  the  minute  by  which  it  constituted  itself, 
originated  in  1761,  and  consisted  then  of  three  clergymen  and  three 
**  ruling  elders.'*  These  gentlemen  "  formed  themselves  into  a  Presbytery 
for  the  relief  of  Christians  oppressed  in  their  Christian  privileges."  From 
other  parts  of  this  minute,  and  from  extraneous  history,  it  is  evident  that 
the  oppression,  or  supposed  oppression,  from  which  **  relief  "  was  sought^ 
was  the  induction  of  clergymen  into  parishes  where  the  parishioners 
did  not  want  them.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Thomas  Gillespie,  a 
man  of  undoubted  probity  and  narrow-mindedness,  who  died  in  1774,  and 
whose  memory  has  recently  been  revived  in  Scotland  by  the  successful 
efforts  of  his  friends  to  erect  in  Dunfermline  Abbey  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  fact  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  National  Church. 
AVe  mention  this  as  a  sample  of  ecclesiastical  rancour.  Not  even  the  grave 
is  sacred  from  it.  Gillespie's  grave  was  made  a  battle-field  between  Church 
and  Dissent.  Presbyteries  and  Synods  prayed  and  framed  resolutions. 
A  deputation  went  to  London  to  press  on  the  Board  of  Works  the 
necessity   of  publicly  recording  the  expulsion  o£   Gt"\\Ye^ij\^  itom  \>Ckfe 
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Church,  end  Lord  Henry  Lennox  intimated  hie  ooneent  to  the  placing  of 
the  proposed  initcription  on  the  monument.     Qui  bono  t 

The  Seci'iwion  Church,  to  which  £adie*e  mother  belonged,  was  an  older 
bodj  of  separatiett,  which  left  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1783.  It  had 
not  been  long  in  exietence  when  elementa  of  diecord  appeared  among  its 
memben.  The  reault  waa  a  tubdi? iiion  of  the  sect  into  the  *'  Associate 
Synod  "  and  the  **  General  Associate  Sjnod.*'  In  the  annals  of  the 
Church  this  subdi? ision  is  generally  known  as  **  The  Breach.**  "^  The 
Breach  '*  was  healed  br  a  re-union  in  1820.  Diseatis&ction  with  the  law 
of  patronage,  and  differences  on  several  doctrinal  questions  were  the 
ongioal  cause  of  the  Secession.* 

We  hare  ssid  enough  of  Eadie's  school  life  to  show  that  his  tendeneiee 
were  towards  a  professional  career.  He  chose  the  Church,  and  at  a  Tcry 
early  age  he  K'ft  Tillicoultry  for  the  UniTcrsity  of  Glasgow,  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  admission  to  the  study  of  di? inity  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Sceession  Church.  His  classical  scholarship  earned  for  him  not  a  few 
UniTcrsity  distinctions ;  and  high  expectations  were  formed  of  his  future* 
He  loTed  knowledge,  howerer,  more  than  honours.  He  nerer  would 
**  cram  *'  for  an  examinalioti.  But  regular  faithful  study  brought  him 
uncoTeted  honours,  and  he  left  the  UniTeraity  with  the  reputation  of  a 
proficient  classic,  and  a  man  well  read  in  modem  literature. 

From  the  College  of  Glasgow  he  passed  to  the  Dif inity  Hall  of  the 
United  Seces!iion  Church,  to  which  his  mother  had  belonged.  Here  he 
acquired  the  Hebrew  language  and  a  taste  for  Oriental  literature  which 
increased  with  the  years  of  bis  life.  The  literature  of  the  Bible  rather 
than  the  theology  of  creeds  was  his  (arourite  study.  The  higher  and 
more  searching  analysis  of  dogma,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  present 
age,  was  not  then  attempted  in  Scotland.  To  know  Calvin  waa  to  know 
the  troth.     To  read  Artiiinius  was  to  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy. 

Iminediatoly  sfter  leaving  the  Diviuity  Hall,  and  when  he  had  sesreely 
attained  his  inajority,  Mr.  Hsdie  wa»  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  eongre* 
gation  which  had  just  been  furmed  in  ciinnection  with  the  United 


*  **Tli«  orijriii  <>f  tukor  S<r-v*«i«'D  c<  o;n'i.niti>>nB  u  in^vftMe  to  cmw  0|MTAli8£  uilniar 
to  tK«  Si<««Ni^  n  ii««lf,  vbich  c^a^r*  WfuM  %L\u*M  certAjnlr,  Mx^ocr  or  later,  Iuit*  nioJ«e>J  a 


MCvwioo  r*f  ••>rM.  )Lin<l,  thoufb  th«*  on«  wki-  b  it  \h%  w\*)t<\  rf  oar  mwu^  h»A  ttol 
pUe*.  Thr  r«;.irti<v  c{  tbr  Ute  I^r  C'^  k.  of  Si.  .Vii<lre«\  More  ib«  rominilW*  of  iks 
Hooat  if  C'i..m  :.«  • :;  ('hurrb  VxXT^>Xk»^^  rcioftrini  thi*  rrmark  IUvin(  brv*  aakli 
*  Wbtftkfr  xhv  .ViMixr;.  »hi  t  A.^u.-»K>  t'*  k  fUv  in  IT^.I,  «  uM  bate  takra  itUcc  al  thai 
tiflK,  if  th'  q'j-«t.  :.  f  \>%\r  '  i.T  h\\  -  t  U -•«  •  o«  of  the  ,;riiiin(l«  of  it  * '  |i«  ivplii4,  *I 
t^ink  it  ri'^r«^}tti.*tv  lik'K  xhM  it  «•  ul  I  n  t.  mi  thai  iiariiralar  tuna.  Kal  Umtv  Mifkt  k*W 
baca  MHne  utLrr  ^-.'^  ( >r  it,  aj.>l  ib>  -. m.- -b  it  Uut  in  tlir  ]  r<vnr«a  of  tbc  kaaaa  mia^v 
and  La  lb«  i>r,:tv*%  (  r.vil.iAt;'  :..  tKrrc  «  uM  batr  N  •  u  a  •rcrMiuB,  iboofli  Bol  lAtf  par- 
tkaUr  SeT«».  a  «bj  b  »fc^  o-lim  -tr  s  n.  ■•-  ..n;  n  viii*  tl.*t  j-trtiruUr  •al»j«<t.**'— * 
¥W*i  Aaaalfl  aa!  >tttiatiei  tf  lit  I'Litol  rrr%)fWnaXi  Cbarrb,"  p.  7. 
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Church  in  Cambridge  Street,  Glasgow.  His  ordination  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1835.  The  church  rapidly  filled  under  his  ministry. 
The  congregation  consisted  at  first  of  some  sixty  members,  but  before 
many  years  passed  its  more  than  thousand  sittings  were  fully  occupied. 
It  is  still  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  Glasgow. 

The  pastoral  care  of  a  metropolitan  congregation,  in  most  cases,  taxes 
the  energies  of  the  incumbent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  him  little 
time  for  the  systematic  study  of  subjects  not  directly  required  in  his 
weekly  work.  But  Mr.  Eadie  found  time  for  study  in  circumstances  where 
the  attempt  to  do  so  would  have  seemed  hopeless  to  a  man  of  any  but 
the  highest  powers  of  application.  His  industry  was  unwearied.  His 
ministry  began  at  a  time  when  German  scholarship  was  giving  a  new 
impulse  to  Biblical  study,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  German  language, 
then  far  from  a  common  accomplishment  in  Scotland,  enabled  him  to 
master  the  exegetical  works  of  the  German  commentators  long  before 
English  translations  of  their  commentaries  existed.  Concurrently  with 
this  he  prosecuted  his  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  history  ;  and  his 
repute  as  a  Biblical  scholar  was  soon  firmly  established  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Eadie*s  publications  during  this  period  of  his  life  were  exceedingly 
useful  and  popular,  though  by  no  means  ambitious.  One  of  his  first 
volumes  was  "  A  New  and  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
on  the  basis  of  Cruden ;  '*  a  work  entailing  enormous  labour,  and  labour, 
too,  of  a  kind  which  few  otherwise  hard-worked  men  would  like  to  undergo. 
It  is  long  since  Scaliger  said  of  lexicon-making, — 

**  Omnes 
PflBnarom  fiacies  hie  labor  onus  habet ; " 

and  concordance-making  seems  to  us  to  be  still  more  dreary  and  monoto- 
nous work  than  lexicon-making.  "  Eadie^s  Concordance  "  is  now  in  its 
thirty-ninth  edition.  It  was  followed  by  a  ''Biblical  Cyclopedia,"  a 
"  Biblical  Dictionary,*'  an  *'  Ecclesiastical  Cyclopaedia,"  and  other  similar 
works,  all  of  which  had  a  rapid  and  extensive  sale,  which  is  yet  main- 
tained. 

In  May,  184?3,  Mr.  Eadie  was  elected  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged — an  honour 
seldom  conferred  on  men  so  youthful  as  he  then  was,  but  one  fully 
merited,  and  which  was  bestowed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Synod  of 
electors.  His  success  as  a  teacher  was  great.  Himself  an  enthusiastic 
student,  he  had  a  singular  power  of  awakening  enthusiasm  among  the 
scholars  under  his  care.  But  he  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  Professor. 

The  system  of  theological  education  in  the  United  Secession  Church 
was  radically  defective.     Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  were,  aa 
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tbey  ttill  are  in  the  XTnited  Presbyterian  Cburcb  (tbougb  to  a  leas  extent), 
almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  poorer  daises  of  society.  Few  of  them 
were  able  to  acquire  even  the  preliminary  training  of  a  UniTersity  course, 
except  by  their  own  earnings;  still  fewer,  alter  spending  four  years  at 
the  Universities,  could  afford  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  theological 
and  Biblical  study  for  a  second  term  of  four  or  five  years  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  Church.  Most  of  the  students  under  Dr.  Eadie*s  care  wero 
employed  in  teaching  country  schools  for  ten  out  of  the  twelve  mouths  in 
the  year ;  and  the  session  of  the  Divinity  Hall  was  accordingly  limited  to 
tlie  two  autumnal  months  which  formed  the  annual  vacation  in  these 
schools.  Thus  the  well-earned  holidsy  of  students  who  had  spent  the 
year  in  teaching  was  converted  into  a  season  of  double  toil  for  tho^e 
willing  to  work,  and  was  too  apt  to  be  made  a  time  of  recreation  rather 
than  of  study  by  those  who  were  not  willing. 

Other  disadvantages  attended  tlie  system  which  wo  need  not  here 
enumerate.  Not  the  least  was  that  the  professors  in  the  Divinity  Hall 
continued  under  it  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  minbtry  in  their  various 
churches  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  their  time  for  special  study 
of  the  various  subjects  taught  was  thereby  greatly  encroached  upon. 
Mr.  £adio*s  power  of  work  enabled  him  to  more  than  overcome  the  latter 
of  the^e  difEcultiea,  and  his  faculty  of  interesting  hin  class  in  Biblical 
study  did  much  to  avert  the  evils  that  would  naturally  have  resulted  from 
the  former.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  Bible  lands  and  Bible  literature 
cropped  out  continually  in  the  course  of  his  teaching,  not  so  much  in  the 
sha|>e  of  formal  disquisition  as  of  vivid  occasional  comments  arising  out 
of  the  topic  discussed  in  the  chis^.  Sometimes  a  half- forgotten  Oriental 
custom  was  described  with  »ucli  realistic  force  as  to  picture  it  indelibly 
on  the  hearer's  mind,  or  shed  a  flood  of  bright  light  on  an  otherwise 
unintelligible  passai^e:  often  a  vigorous  old  translation  from  Bogliah  or 
Scottish  or  German  versions  of  Scripture  was  brought  forward,  for  tba 
Professor  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  pithy  renderings  of  the  early 
translators:  now  and  then  the  history  of  sunie  ludicrous  mistranslatioo 
or  misprint  was  detailed.  Whatever  (he  subject  mi^ht  be,  it  was  alwaya 
made  so  interesting  as  to  secure  the  ea<;er  attention  of  the  class. 

No  prt)fes»or  was  ever  more  Live  J  and  respected  by  his  pupils  timi 
Eadie.  IL*  could  say  a  severe  thin^;,  and  sometimes  did  say  it ;  but  it 
was  always  deserved,  and  he  immfdi4tt*ly  forgot  it,  or  t€x>k  the  sting  out 
of  it  by  words  of  encouragement,  lie  had  little  or  none  of  the  formal 
dignity  which  many  professors  maintain  in  their  public  aud  private  inter- 
course with  their  students;  but  he  knew  bis  position,  and  coulj  keep  it 
without  any  pretentious  mannerism.  Indeed,  the  simplicity  and  direct* 
nes!i  of  \i\n  .iddres<i  savoured  somewhat  of  abruptness,  aud  was  sometiroea 
mistaken  bv  those  not  acquainted  with  him  for  grufl'uess. 
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As  his  acquirements  became  more  widely  known  he  received  many 
honours.  In  1846  the  University  of  Glasgow,  his  own  alma  mater^  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1847  the  United  Secession 
Church  and  the  Eelief  Cliurch  united  to  form  what  is  now  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scothind,  aud  Dr.  Eadie  was  chosen  Professor  of 
Hermeueutics  and  Christian  Evidences  in  the  re-arranged  Divinity  Hall 
of  that  Church.  In  January,  1850,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

His  most  elaborate  works  are  a  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesiana,  Colossians,  and  Galatians.  As 
exegetical  treatises  they  have  been  hiq;hly  commended.  The  principles 
of  his  exegesis  are  set  forth  by  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
EUicott,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol : — 

*^  My  aim  in  this  volume/*  Iif  snys,  *'  has  been  to  trace  and  illustrate  the 
thoughts  of  the  inspired  wr^ier;  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truths 
he  has  communicated,  by  ua  analysis  of  the  words  he  has  employed.  I 
have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  Spirit ; 
aud  my  eye  being  single,  if  I  have  not  enjoyed  fulness  of  ligiit,  my  hope 
is  that  some  at  least  of  its  beams  have  been  diffused  over  my  pages.  As 
the  purity  of  exegesis  depends  on  the  soundness  of  grammatical  investi- 
gation, I  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  prior  process,  so  that  I  might  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  result.  One  may,  indeed,  compile  a  series  of  grammatical 
annotations  without  intruding  far  into  the  province  of  exegesis,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  write  an  exegetical  commentary  without  basing  it  on  a 
thorough  grammatical  inquiry.  The  foundation  must  be  of  sufficient 
depth  and  breadth  to  support  the  structure.  Nay,  after  the  expositor  has 
discovered  what  meaning  the  word  or  clause  may  bear  by  itself,  and  as  the 
Giammar  or  Lexicon  may  warrant,  he  has  then  to  determine  how  far  the 
connection  and  development  of  ideas  may  modify  the  possible  signification, 
and  finally  determine  the  actual  or  genuine  sense.  For  the  only  true 
sense  is  that  which  the  author  intended  his  words  should  bear.*' 

In  one  respect  the  commentaries  of  Dr.  Eadie  are  invaluable.  They 
give  in  a  condensed  form  the  entire  results  of  modern  learning  on  the 
questions  of  which  they  treat.  He  omits  nothing  calculated  to  illustrate 
his  subject.  Whether  his  interpretation  is  correct  or  not,  he  gives  a  reli- 
able and  exhaustive  account  of  the  labours  of  cntics  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  thus  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  passage  under 
consideration.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  matters 
of  grammatical  or  dogmatic  exegesis.  But  Dr.  Eadie  does  not  confine  his 
commentary  to  such  questions ;  and  throughout  his  books  pieces  of  manly 
trenchant  criticism  are  frequent.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  extract  on  the 
subject  of  asceticism,  illustrative  of  the  Apostle's  remarks  in  Colossians 
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ii.  22,  28,  on  **  commandments  and  doetrinea  of  men,"  ^  which  things 
have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will  worship  and  humility  and  n^leeiing 
of  the  bodjr ;  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh."  We 
commend  it  to  the  study  of  Boman  Catholic  aa  well  aa  Anglo>Catholic 
readers: — 

**  The  paragraph  reprobates  superstitious  asceticism.  The  religious 
history  of  the  world  shows  what  fascination  there  is  to  many  minds  in 
Toluntary  suffering.  Such  asceticism  threw  its  eclipse  OTcr  the  bright 
and  lovely  spirit  of  Pascal.  The  Oriental  temperament  feela  powerfully 
the  fatal  charm.  As  if  the  Divine  Beiug  might  fail  to  subject  them  to  a 
sufficient  amount  of  diadpline,  men  assume  the  labour  of  diieipliaing 
themselves,  but  chooee  a  mode  very  unlike  that  which  Ood  uaually 
employs. 

**  *  Tho  Bralimin  kindles  on  )n»  own  haro  head 
The  sacred  fires,  self-tortariag  his  trade. 
Which  is  the  nintiier  worthy  of  the  two? 
Past  all  dtspote  yon  anchorite,  say  you. 
Your  sentence  and  mine  difler.    What's  a  name  ? 
I  My  the*  Brahmin  hiu  a  fairer  claim. 
If  fuflerin^^s,  Seriptore  nowhere  recommends, 
Dcriftsd  by  self  to  an^wtT  selfish  ends. 
Give  sainti«hip,  then,  all  Europe  most  agree 
Ten  suunreling  hermits  safl^er  less  than  he.' 

**  Such  deluaiona  are  not  confined  to  reUgioua  ftdUea,  for  their  origia 
lies  deep  in  human  nature.  Men  glory  in  being  what  their  fellows  dare 
not  aspire  to,  and  there  ia  no  little  aelf-aggrandiaement  in  this  ael^ 
annihilation.  When  Diogenes  lifted  hia  foot  on  Plato's  Telvet  eoshioii 
and  shouted,  *  Thus  I  trample  on  Plato*a  pride/  the  Athenian  aage 
justly  replied,  '  But  with  still  greater  pride.*  The  apostle  uttesw  a 
aimiUr  sentiment;  the  carnal  nature  ia  all  the  while  gratified,  eteii 
though  the  body,  wan  and  wasted,  ia  reduced  to  the  point  of  bare 
existence. 

^  There  it  more  pride  in  cells  and  cloiaten  than  in  courts  and  palaneai 
and  oftentimea  as  gross  sensuality.  The  devotee  deifiea  himself — ia  more 
to  himself  than  the  object  of  hij  homage.  The  whole  of  theae  fanatiaal 
procefscs,  so  far  froai  accomplishing  their  oatenaible  object,  radly  pee* 
duce  the  reverie;  »uch  will-worship  is  sn  impious  invention;  aneh 
humility  is  pride  in  its  most  sullen  and  ofiensive  form ;  and  theae  eor» 
poreal  nmcerations,  so  far  from  tuhduing  and  sanctifying,  only  gratify  to 
sstiety  the  cuane  and  si'lfish  psMiuiin ;  nay,  as  history  haa  ahown,  teod 
to  nurse  licentiousness  iii  one  a^e,  ami  a  ferocioua  fanaticism  in  another. 

**  The  entire  pheuomenuu,  whatever  its  special  aspect,  is  a  huge  self* 
deception,  and  a  revcr»al  of  that  moral   order   which   Ood  haa 
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blidhed The  miknown  author  of  that  very  precious  document, 

the  letter  to  Diognetus,  now  rightlj  included  by  Hefele  among  the 
remains  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  speaks  in  a  style  worthy  of  an 
apostle.     He  says  of  the  Jews : — 

*' '  But,  indeed,  I  think  that  you  have  no  need  to  learn  from  me 
their  ridiculous  and  senseless  alarms  about  their  food ;  their  superstition 
about  the  Sabbath ;  their  boasting  of  circumcision,  and  their  pre- 
texts of  fasting,  and  the  observance  of  new  moons.  How  is  it  right  to 
receive  some  of  the  things  which  God  has  created  for  the  use  of  man  as 
fitly  created,  and  to  reject  others  of  them  as  useless  and  superfluous  ? 
How  can  it  be  else  than  impious  to  libel  God,  as  if  He  had  forbidden 
any  good  action  to  be  done  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  How  worthy  of  ridicule 
their  exultation  about  the  curtailment  of  the  flesh  as  a  witness  of  their 
electioo,  as  though  on  this  account  they  were  the  peculiar  objects  of 
God's  complacency !  Who  will  regard  as  a  sign  of  piety,  and  not  much 
more  regard  as  a  mark  of  folly,  their  scrupulous  study  of  the  stars,  and 
their  watching  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  procure  the  observance  of 
months  and  days,  and  to  arrange  the  Divine  dbpensations  and  changes 
of  the  seasons — some  into  feasts  and  others  into  fasts,  according  to  their 
inclination?  I  imagine  that  you  are  sufficiently  informed  that  the 
Christians  rightly  abstain  from  the  prevailing  emptiness  and  delusion^  and 
from  thefussiness  and  vain-glory  of  the  Jews' " 

These  words  should  be  '^  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches  '*  during 
Lent  and  other  seasons  when  the  rigidly  righteous  osteQsibly  '^  mortify 
the  flesh  "  by  indulging  in  rich  and  choice  fish-dinners.* 


*  Dr.  Eadie  appends  a  yery  appropriate  and  amuBing  note  on  a  recently  canonized  Roman 
Baint — a  modern  instance  of  this  pride  of  sanctity  covered  with  a  robe  of  revolting  humility. 

'*  Last  year/'  he  says,  "  (1854)  a  new  saint  was  added  to  the  Popish  Calendar,  by  name 
Benedetto  Giuseppe  Labre,  who  had  made  his  residence  in  the  Coliseo  for  many  years,  and 
was  noted  by  travellers  for  his  craziness  and  filth.  At  the  usual  mock  trial  which  takea 
place  at  a  canonization,  the  pleading  of  the  so-called  Devil's  Advocate  against  him  waa 
rebutted  by  the  so-called  God's  Advocate  in  the  following  terms,  literally  translated  from 
the  paper  :  — 

"  *He  was  a  model  of  humility,  abstinence,  and  mortification,  taking  only  for  food 
remains  of  cabbage,  lemon-peel,  or  lettuce  leaves,  which  he  picked  up  in  the  streets.  He 
even  ate,  once,  some  spoiled  soup  which  he  found  on  a  dunghill,  where  it  had  been  thrown* 
All  these  facts  are  fully  proved  by  the  judicial  documents  laid  before  the  tribunal.'  .  .  . 

**  Having  spoken  at  length  of  the  wooden  cup,  all  broken  and' rotten,  in  which  he  received 
his  soup  at  the  door  of  the  houses,  'eternal  monument  of  his  voluntary  privations,'  the 
advocate  proceeds :  *  What  more  shall  I  say  ?  A  glance  cast  upon  him  was  sufficient  to 
discover  in  him  a  perfect  model  of  poverty.  His  hair  and  beard  were  neglected,  his  face 
pale,  his  garments  ragged,  his  body  livid  ;  a  rosary  hung  from  his  neck  ;  he  wore  no 
stockings  ;  his  shirt  was  dirty  and  disgusting ;  and  to  give  of  him  a  full  idea,  let  us  add, 
that  he  was  so  completely  covered  with  vermin  (piddochi),  that  in  the  churches  many  per- 
sons  kept  away  from  him  for  fear  of  catching  them  ! ' " 

In  this  case,  apparently,  cleanliness  did  not  care  to  b»  '*  next  to  godlineas." 
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Dr.  Eaiiie**  latest  work  is  bis  "  Uistory  of  the  English  Bible.**  •  Iq  it 
be  giires  a  minute  account  of  the  diflfereot  English  versions  from  the 
earliest  translation  to  tlie  Authorized  Version,  points  out  the  errors  of 
manj  renderings,  criticizes,  and  often  collates  them ;  he  shows  how  and 
when  many  of  thi*se  were  corrected,  notices  manj  that  remain  in  our 
present  Bibles,  describes  the  persecution  of  the  c^arljr  translators,  and 
recounts  the  struggles  which  resulted  in  the  free  circuUtiou  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Temacular.  The  work  extends  to  about  a  thousand  pages 
in  octaro,  and  is  as  full  of  Taried  lore  as  a  folume  of  **  Notes  and 
Queries.**  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter  on  a  critical  esti- 
mate of  it :  but  we  shall  cull  almost  at  random  a  few  out  of  the  manr 
interesting  pieces  of  information  and  anecdotes  with  which  it  abounds. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  exceeilingiy  interesting  as  a  history 
of  the  English  language,  and  Dr,  Eidie  pays  special  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  it.  The  earliest  attempt  to  convey  Biblical  information  in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  the  metrical  history  of  Ca^imon,  composed  near  the 
end  of  the  seventh  centurv.  From  that  time  till  the  davs  of  Wvcliffe 
many  fragments  of  Scripture  were  translated,  and  there  is  remarkable 
correctness  and  force  in  many  of  the  renderings  of  tln'ological  terms  by 
translators  who  used  the  English  language  in  its  native  purity,  before 
the  I^tin  elemt*nt  had  bi*en  introduced.  From  WyclifTe**  time  to  the 
completion  of  the  .\uthori20d  Version  the  progress  of  the  Englii»b  lan- 
guage is  not  Ie»s  iJeutineJ  with  progressive  improvements  in  the  versions 
of  Scripture. 

Without  reprinting  several  of  the  collations  made  by  Dr.  Eadie,  wo 
cannot  Hrll  illustrate  this  subject;  but  we  mention  it  as  one  which  is 
deservini;  of  more  general  study  among  men  of  educated  tastes.  Some 
curious  old  renderinsr*  may  bt»  noticed: — 

Psalm  xei.  o  :  **  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night,**  is 
reuiiered  by  CiivtTtiair,  **  Thou  shall  not  node  to  bt*  afrayde  of  enj 
bugt(e!*  by  niv;ht.*'  Jenmiah  viii.  22:  **  /#  ikrrr  no  balm  in  GileadP" 
is  translated,  "  There  is  no  triacle  in  Galaad.**  In  thr  Authorised  Ver- 
siou  the  ri*'.urn  of  Noa:!*!*  <i«)vv  to  thi*  ark  is  thu4  deM*rtbi*d:  **  And  the 
iK>%e  came  iu  to  iiim  in  tta*  eMMiin;;  ;  and.  lo,  in  Imt  mouth  was  an 
« live  haf  pluckt  o:r.'*  (\>vfrdal<*  says,  **  She  bait*  it  (lite  olive  le«Q  in 
her  ni'bh  **  Thr  «ii>rd  neh  \%  still  ni  common  use  111  >«*otland;  but  it  is 
of  ^ai<Mi  ori;;iii  (ii*b!>e,  S.4\. ).  and  is  to  be  ftmnd  in  ■<\eral  old  English 
autiiors.     Thus  St)ak«p<ar«'  ^a\!», — 

*-  \{>t\x  -'1.  holds  up  \X\e  Dc*b!  thsbtU  Xo  him 
Ami  NriuH  ti<>r  with  ths  boliLueM  uf  s  «it«*. ' 


*   *'Tbc   Kii.*ii»U   U>Mr       An     KtUruiI     al*!   Critkml    liuton   of    Um  VftrioM  BfefCsb 
Tr«i.«!%it  *t.%  •>(  >  r-.'  *  x:  -,  ^\\*:  K' t  .  rk*  «o  the  br««l  of  Rrru««|r  tli»<'  Kn^ltAh  Nev  TWUianHnsL** 
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The  blunders  of  typograpli j,  even  in  more  modern  editions  of  the  Bible, 
are  numerous  and  often  sufficiently  ludicrous.  Thus  the  phrase,  "  there 
is  but  one  God,"  is  printed  "  tAree  is  but  one  God,"  in  three  several 
editions  printed  by  Eyre  and  Strahan.  A  certain  widow.  Anderson,  who 
long  possessed  the  patent  under  which  Bibles  were  printed  in  Scotland, 
comes  in  for  more  bard  words  than  are  usual  in  Dr.  Eadie's  writings. 
"  Her  Bibles,"  he  says,  "  swarmed  with  deplorable  blunders,  and  the 
gross  carelessness  of  the  printing  was  fostered  by  the  want  of  all  compe- 
tition. Many  of  the  errors  are  monstrous."  An  Edinburgh  edition  of 
1791  has  inserted  the  word  *^  not "  in  a  well-known  passage,  and  reads, — 
"  Make  me  not  to  go  the  way  of  thy  commandments ! " 

The  number  of  Bible  phrases  which  have  become  current  colloquial 
expressions  is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Dr.  Eadie  quotes  the 
following  as  often  uttered  without  any  conscious  recollection  of  their 
origin:  "escaped  with  the  skin  of  his  teeth;*'  "at  their  wits*  end;*' 
**  the  root  of  the  matter;'*  "  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer; "  **  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day ;"  "  merchant  princes;"  **  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;** 
"  the  one  thing  needful,**  and  others,  to  which  he  might  have  easily 
added.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  many  of  whose  pithiebt 
phrases  are  now  colloquialisms,  used  by  all,  but  identified  by  few  as 
expressions  coined  by  our  great  dramatist.  And  many  of  Shakspeare*!! 
finest  and  most  expressive  thoughts  are  clothed  in  forms  derived  from 
Holy  Writ. 

Here  are  two  bits  of  history  not  generally  known : — 

Halle,  the  old  English  chronicler,  p.  806  (ed.  1808),  records  under  date 
25th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. :  "  This  yere  also,  .one  Pavier,  town 
clork  of  London,  hanged  himself,  which  surely  was  a  man  that  in  no  wise 
could  abide  to  heere  that  the  Gospel  should  be  in  Euglishe,  and  I  my- 
self, heard  him  once  saie  to  me  and  other*that  were  by,  swearing  a  great 
oath,  that  if  he  thought  the  Kyng*d  highness  would  set  forth  the  Scrip- 
ture in  Englishe,  and  let  it  be  red  of  the  people  by  his  authoritie, 
rather  than  he  would  so  loug  live  he  would  cut  his  owne  throte,  but  he 
brake  promise,  for  as  you  heard  he  hanged  himself.*' 

'*  Strange  stories  have  been  told  of  some  thick  and  strongly  bound 
Bibles,  and  their  instrumentality  in  saving  life — as  when  a  musket-ball 
struck  against  one  hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  soldier's  uniform,  but  was 
unable  to  pierce  it  through.  The  Pocket  Bibles  of  Cromwell's  soldiers 
were  not  meant  to  serve  such  a  purpose,  though  they  were  usually  but- 
toned between  the  coat  and  the  vest  over  the  heart.  They  consisted 
only  of  some  extracts,  divided  into  eighteen  chapters,  **  tohich  doe  show 
the  qualifications  of  the  inner  man  that  \is  a  ft  souldier  to  fight  the  Lord's 
battels  loth  before  the  fight  and  after  the  fight,'  " 

The  sense  of  the  Scriptures  has  often  been  perverted  in  translation  in 
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order  to  bolster  op  the  theologieal  viewt  of  the  traiulmtor.  but  **  t  certain 
TilUiQouB  fellow,  oororoonlj  called  CaptaiQ  Tborotoo,"  derited  and  carried 
out  a  falsification  of  the  text  worthj  of  the  'cutest  of  Yankee  traders. 
Dr.  Eadie  telLi  the  storj  thus : — 

'*  Fuller  had  made  the  erroneous  assertion  that  in  Wjdtffe*s  rersion 
knave'  was  used  for  'senraot.'  Thornton,  by  a  clever  manipulation, 
erased  'senraunte,'  in  Romans  i.  1,  and  pasted  orer  the  space  the  word 
'  kneawc/  in  letters  cut  out  from  rarious  parts  of  the  volume.  The  pre- 
liminarj  leaves  were  taken  awav,  the  date  on  the  title^ge,  BIDXXXVII., 
was  mutilated  bj  paring  off  XVII.,  and  the  Bible,  with  a  new  date, 
MDXX.,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  priied  it  very  highly 
as  a  literary  curiosity,  for  it  read  in  Kom.  L  1,  *  PauI,  a  kneawe  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  A  Bible,  affirmed  to  be  the  identical  book,  was  included  in  the 
sale  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Offor  (London,  1865) ;  and  the  un- 
suspected  forgery  supplied  a  note  to  one  of  the  Waverley  fictiona  in 
eipUnation  of  the  term  *  miller's  knave.*  Knave  does  not  occur  in  Wydiffe 
in  the  sense  of  servant ;  but  the  phrase  knave-child,  that  is,  male-child,  is 

used  in  the  second  version.  Exodus  i.  16,  and  Bev.  ivii.  5 It  also 

occurs  in  Chaucer's  *  Clerk's  Tale,*  as  opposed  to  a  *  maiden-child.' " 

For  one  more  extract  illustrative  of  Bibliolatry  in  Scotland,  we  most 
find  room : — 

^  If  the  full  truth  must  be  told  of  the  reception  in  Scotland  of  the  version 
executed  under  King  Jame?,  then  it  is  to  be  added  that  there  was  a  very 
nmall  part}*  that  rejected  and  maligned  it.  This  party  was  a  little  band  of 
frenxied  men  and  women,  extremer  than  the  extremest  of  the  Covenanters, 
•o  rabid  and  reasonless  that  even  Donald  Cargill,  the  intrepid  leader  and 
martyr,  who  tried  to  deal  with  them,  was  obliged  in  despair  to  give  them 
up.  They  were  called  the  '  sweet  singers  of  Borrowstouness,'  the  leader 
being '  Muckle  John  Gib,'  a  nhip  captain,  belonging  to  that  small  sea- 
port on  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The?  carried  about  in  their  handkerchiefs 
the  blood  of  two  recent  niartjrs ;  they  scattered  anathemas  very  pro- 
funely  :  and  the  Psalms  which  they  delighted  to  sing  were  the  Ixziv.,  Ins., 
Ixxxii...  ntid  cxxxvii.  Titer  Dumberod  twenty-six;  and  in  16S1  they  left 
thi'ir  ofdiuanr  occupationt,  b«*:o<ik  themselves  to  the  moors  and  wilds  to 
be  frw  of  all  •  snares  and  sinp/  and  iK)me  of  them  attemptiHi  to  return  to 
primfTal  liabtts;  but  the  naki-d  truth  could  neither  be  enjoye^l  under  the 
Scottish  climate  nor  tolrrat<d  by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  last  freak 
did  not  last  more  than  two  or  thrti*  da  vs. 

•*  When  any  huabanJ,  in  ur^in^  ht4i  wife  not  to  go  out  with  the  party, 
caught  ht>ld  of  her  dn*st,  she  at  once  wAshed  the  place,  as  if  to  remove 
an  impuritj.  These  poor  mift^uideii  cn*atures  were  at  length  apprehended 
by  a  trcK>p  of  t)rs«*<>ont  at  the  Woolhill  Craigs,  and  taken  to  Edinburgh — 
the  men  being  lodged  in  the  Tolbootb  and  the  women  in  the  House  of 
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Correction When  in  confinement  four  of  the  men  sent  out  a 

protest,  which,  among  other  things,  says,  '  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  to  us  to  take  out  of  our  Bibles  the  Psalms  in  metre/  quoting 
in  support  of  the  act  Rev.  xxii.  18  :  *  We,  being  pressed  to  the  work  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  do  renounce  the  impression  and  translation  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,'  their  objection  being  to  the  Dedication,  to  the 
division  of  chapters  and  of  verses  as  of  human  invention,  and  to  '  the 
drawing  scores  betwixt  the  books  of  the  Bible.'  They  also  denounced 
the  General  Assembly,  the  Confession,  the  Covenants,  and  all  the  allied 
documents,  even  those  that  contained  the  excommunication  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Especially  did  they  protest  against  the  *  limiting  of  the  Lord's 
mind  by  glasses,'  that  is,  by  the  pulpit  sand-glasses,  which  regulated  the 

duration  of  the  sermon The  Council  at  Edinburgh,  regarding  them 

as  crazed  and  harmless,  set  them  at  liberty  after  a  brief  confinement ;  the 
epidemic  soon  subsided,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  their  right  mind." 
Our  sketch  of  Dr.  Eadie  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  contain  a 
specimen  of  his  more  serious  style.  Beneath  all  his  humour,  and  not  in 
any  way  hidden  beneath  it,  there  lay  a  broad  basis  of  true  religious 
feeling.  He  closes  his  account  of  the  English  Bible  with  the  following 
characteristic  paragraphs,  a  little  laboured,  perhaps,  but  forcible,  and 
often  picturesque  in  phraseology,  and  full  of  the  glow  of  living  earnest- 
ness : — 

"  Such  has  been  the  varied,  wonderful,  and  suggestive  history  of  the 
English  Bible.  The  Divine  Record,  even  in  its  earliest  form,  was  intended 
for  universal  diffusion — to  guard  men  against  Atheism,  Polytheism,  and 
Pantheism ;  to  keep  them  from  forgetting  God  by  the  deification  of 
second  causes,  by  the  formation  of  local  and  limited  divinities,  or  by 
merging  the  finite  in  the  infinite ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit  His 
character  as  a  Being  near  them,  and  not  far  away  above  the  stars,  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  trust,  worship,  and  serve  Him.  Such  teaching, 
as  human  history  has  shown,  was  needed  everywhere,  and  everywhere  was 
it  to  be  carried.  Its  first  language,  indeed,  in  the  older  form  of  Phoenician, 
was  employed  by  the  earliest  merchants,  seafaring  adventurers,  and  colo- 
nists ;  but  in  its  Biblical  uses  and  aspects  it  became  very  much  confined 
to  Canaan,  and  was  unknown  to  the  successive  great  empires  around  it, 
though  Nineveh  and  Babylon  spoke  a  varying  dialect  of  it.  So  that, 
while  Judaism  was  organized  as  a  standing  protest  in  behalf  of  the  Divine 
personality,  spirituality,  and  fatherhood,  it  did  not  formally  proclaim 
those  truths  to  the  world  on  all  sides  of  it.  It  never  so  awoke  as  to 
realize  its  position  of  being  '  in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a  dew  from 
the  Lord.'  It  did  not  care  to  spread  itself;  it  might  welcome  proselytes, 
but  it  never  went  in  search  of  them.  No  ships  left  Joppa  bearing 
prophets  and  precious  parchments. 
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"The  AlexADdritn  yertion  at  length  unlocked  the  Hebrew  tremsures  to 
the  Western  world — Tarthuh  and  the  isles  of  the  GkntUee.  '  In  the 
fulness  of  the  time  *  appeared  the  Sou  of  God,  who  '  spake  as  nerer  man 
spake/  in  words  fitted  to  all  ears  and  hearts,  and  died  as  nerer  man. 
died^-died  in  Palestine,  but  died  for  all  the  world ;  founding,  in  his  self* 
offering  on  Calvarj,  a  unirersal  dispeusation,  without  distinction  of  age, 
race,  or  country.  His  first  followers  had  learned  to  speak  another  tongue 
than  that  of  their  fathers,  though  they  used  it  ako.*^  Thia  second 
tongue  had  been  carried  by  the  Grecian  anna  around  the  ahorea  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  orer  the  East,  and  therefore  the  Gospels  and  Epiatlea 
were  written  in  it,  for  it  was  ererywhere  current.  It  waa  not,  indeed, 
Greek  in  its  glory,  but  such  was  its  rersatility,  eopiouaneas,  and  foree, 
that  it  nobly  bore  upon  it  a  message  which  it  had  nerer  carried  in  the 
Porch  or  the  Academy.  The  power  of  the  case- ending!  had  ceased  to  be 
felt  aa  formeriy,  and  prepositions  were  employed  to  mark  relatione ;  simple 
Terbs  often  ga?e  place  to  compound  forms ;  thoughts,  words,  and  syntactic 
structure  hid  a  Hebrew  tinge,  and  now  and  then  terms  were  coined  to 
conrey  the  new  ideas  essentially  connected  with  the  New  CoTenant, 
But  it  was  the  Greek  of  the  time,  and  a  popular  faith  waa  preached  in  a 
popular  tongue,  easily  understood  by  all  classes. 

**  At  length  the  Latin  tongue  shared  in  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
that  upoke  it,  and  into  it  the  inspired  collection  of  Lires  snd  Letters  waa 
transUtrd  for  the  European  and  North  African  Churches.  The  Latin 
Bible  held  a  lofty  place  for  oenturies,  and  the  Latin  Church  waa  Tsry 
unwilling  that  its  book,  though  only  a  translation,  ahoold  be  turned  into 
any  Ihiin*  dialect,  and  laboured  to  keep  all  knowledge  locked  up  in  the 
brains  and  libraries  of  its  own  minister*.  There  had  been  a  Syriac  and 
a  Gothic  fersioo  at  aby-paat  time,  but  the  battle  for  Temaeular  Scriptore 
was  fought  out  on  this  ialand,  and,  through  fire  and  blood,  truth  and 
freedom  at  length  conquered.  A  few  faint  efforts  had  been  made  al  a 
remote  epocli,  and  with  such  efforts  the  names  of  Bede  and  Alfred  are 
immortally  asMciated.  Their  successors  did  what  they  could  in  fragments 
and  paraphrases.  Wycliffe  at  length  gare  hia  nation  a  whole  Bible,  and 
many  accorded  to  the  gift  a  grateful  reception.  The  branchea  of  the  fig* 
tree  had  become  tender,  and  '  were  putting  forth  learea,*  for  aummer  waa 
coming,  with  ita  life  and  warmth. 

^  In  the  meantime  books  and  men  alike  were  aacrificed  to  the  ecclesi* 
astical  Moloch.    Two  centuries  sfterwsrds  Tyndale  tranalated  the  New 


*  '*  W1i«tt  Ui«  AptmxU  •HilrvtHd  U»«  mob  at  Jenuftlm,  Ihty  rspMlsd  a  Qrmk 
tb«7  Mtardlj  *  kef  t   tb«  mon  ailcAct '  whem  '  Umj  hmrd  kia  wfmk  is  iW  Htbiw 
to  tk«m/  joit  aj  •  rrnvd  ia  lBT«r«««  tone  jc*rt  ifo  wo«Id  h^f  acted,  if  tlMj  had  flpitls4 
an  EBflub  ip««<k,  aad  thtj  too  voold  hare  *  ktpl  tbt  men  likaet*  If  tkt  MmSer  Itifski 

tbfir  att«&ti'>o  ia  a  QmImt  pr«uiblt.   (▲«<•  tzii.  S.)** 
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Testament  from  the  original  Oreek  His  version  was  reprinted  by  Cover* 
dale,  had  a  place  in  the  G-reat  Bible,  was  revised  in  the  Genevan  and  the 
Bishops*,  and  then  took  its  present  place  as  a  portion  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  Old  Testament,  chiefly  produced  by  Coverdale,  has  come 
to  us  by  a  similar  course  of  successive  revisions.  The  ancestral  history 
of  our  Bible  shows  that  spiritual  despotism,  in  its  selfish,  short-sighted 
policy,  defeats  its  cherished  ends,  and  that  liberty  and  progress,  connected 
with  the  open  book  of  Ood,  must  at  length  triumph. 

"  The  English  Bible  is  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  Wycliffe 
was  not  murdered,  but  in  revenge  for  his  exemption  his  bones  were 
exhumed  and  burned ;  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  consumed  to  ashes ; 
Coverdale  escaped  almost  by  miracle ;  Bogers  and  Cranmer  '  loved  not 
their  lives  unto  the  death ; '  the  Genevan  scholars  were  exiles,  while  many 
of  their  brethren  at  home  were  perishing  at  Smithfield  ;  the  Elizabethan 
bishops  had  been  in  imminent  peril  during  a  season  when  the  '  hour '  was 
ruled  by  *  the  power  of  darkness/  The  divine  presence  was  frequently 
and  palpably  apparent  in  moulding  circumstances,  in  paralyzing  the  arm' 
of  opposition,  and  in  cheering  and  supporting  those  who  were  walking  in 
the  furnace.  We  have  enjoyed  this  Bible  for  two  centuries  and  a  half; 
and  its  general  fidelity,  and  the  nervous  and  beautiful  diction  in  which  it 
clothes  the  divine  counsels,  have  always  commended  it ;  while  the  blessed 
results  of  its  spiritual  power  make  themselves  visible  in  myriads  of  ways, 
through  all  the  shires  and  cities  of  the  land. 

**  Having  survived  all  perils,  and  having  had  many  romantic  *  crooks  in 
its  lot,'  it  is  still  abroad  in  its  might — not  as  of  old,  in  heavy  folios,  but 
in  handy  volumes — closet  and  pocket  companions.  It  costs  only  a  trifle, 
80  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It  has  found  a  home  under 
the  Southern  Cross — in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  United 
States  it  has  multiplied  itself  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  sun 
never  sets  upon  it.  It  has  spread,  and  will  spread  with  the  English  name 
and  influence,  round  the  globe.  All  people  speaking  our  tongue  are 
united  by  their  common  Bibles,  common  temples,  and  the  blessing  of  t 

*  common  salvation.*  Our  forefathers  gave  it  welcome,  and  their  descen- 
dants can  never  bid  it  farewell,  for  the  oracle  is  always  fulfilling  itself. 

•  Tell  ye  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  children,  and 
their  children  another  generation.'  Englishmen  shall  nev^r  weary  of 
reading  the  blessed  life  told  in  these  gospels,  in  that  charming  style 
which,  rising  above  all  provincial  peculiarities,  forms  one  fraternal  speech 
to  all  that '  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
both  theirs  and  ours.'  Centuries  have  passed  over  it,  but  its  youth 
abides.  Many  volumes  far  younger  than  it  have  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  years.  The  majority  of  books  published  among  us  are  connected  with 
it — cither  against  it,  or  for  it,  or  upon  it.    Though  revised  it  will  ever 

19 
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preeenre  its  iMeotitj  (  at  the  ttatae  is  the  tame  though  its  features  be 
brightened  when  the  dust  is  blown  off  it*  It  can  be  superseded  onlj 
wheo  the  higher  rehitioos  and  deTelopmeots  of  its  truths  are  rerealed  to 
us  in  another  sphere,  where  we  '  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.*  ** 

We  can  scarcely  do  more  than  enumerate  Dr.  £adie*s  other  works. 
The  most  successful  of  them  hare  been  a  *'  Life  of  Dr.  Kitto/*  and  an 
edition  of  the  Bible  with  an  introduction,  prefaces  to  the  yarious 
book:*,  and  a  condensation  of  the  Commentaries  of  Scott  and  Henry. 
Of  the  latter  of  these  no  less  than  200,000  copies  hare  been  sold.  His 
contributions  to  renews  and  magazines  were  numerous*  The  list  giren 
below  is  as  complete  as  we  can  make  it,  and  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  Uborious  snd  useful  life  which  he  led,  and  to  the  *'  good  and  faithful 
senriee  '*  he  has  done  to  the  Church  and  the  world.* 


*  "OoiKvmUww  OB  the  Bsab  of  CnMlca.'* 

''TWolofical  Stody,  and  Um  Spirit  ia  wkiek  it  oogllt  to  bt  Paraasd  :**  Opraisf  Lsetm 
of  Uniied  Sec«Mioo  Hall.  1S45. 

**  losplrmtioo  io  CooSict  witii  Roonit  Foras  of  PbUooopkj  sad  SetptkisM :  **  Opoftla« 
Laeiiir«  of  Uaitod  rreobytoriaa  Boll,' 1849. 

«*  Lectarfo  oa  tho  BibU  to  tbo  To«^/* 

••BiblinaCycloiMidk.'* 

*'  Lift  of  W.  WikoD,  OM  of  tKo  Uaitod  Pmbjtoriaa  FftthcrsL** 

**  Korij  Oricatal  Hiatory  **    la  tKo  Baejelof«MiU  Mrtropotitaaa. 

**  SktU^  of  Dr.  fCitto,**  is  Dr.  Ryknd't  Monolr. 

"  UU  of  Vt.  Kilto.- 

**  TV«  Dtnno  Ltv*,**  a  toIoom  of  sonBoao. 

**PMlthoPr«oclMr.** 

*'  ABolytieol  ConeordABCO.** 

**  MemorU]  i^tiek  of  Dr  FlHebor,**  protiod  to  ««  FAmily  Dttotka.*' 

**  Brvkiiutical  Ct eiopedia.** 

**  Uft  mod  8kctdi  of  R»T.  W.  Ifiobol.  of  Paidoj,**  proSxod  to  kit  "BsmsIm" 

*'  Biofnipliicml  o»l  Critieml  Skoiek  of  Dr.  J.  fjo  BmitK*'  pf«iaod  to  bwl  sditioa  sT  kls 
*'  Smplart  Teotimooj. " 

*'9kHth  of  Dr.  Jolm  Kovkna*,"  in  Scraont  oad  Uft  by  Bot.  J.  LmK 

**  BMoy  em  Distioctivo  Cbtnri^fiotka  of  tkt  Poor  Ooopelt»"  •  prtfoet  to  M Ttai't  odltaoa 
of  "  Flt^wood  •  UU  of  CliritL'* 

'*  Iftflknr  of  Dr,  J.  I1am%  Nov  York,  ood  •  CriU^ot  oo  kU  Otmsa  smI  Bloq«tMar 
prtStod  to  0  reprint  of  toAo  of  kit  HtrmoiM,  Rotrttfirrt,  and  lltaorkL 

**Ck«pt^  oo  tk«  StMttoo  HiMory  **  Io  •'  Toylor't  Fletorial  Hlalory  oT  Soolkad.** 

**  fUmj  oo  ik«  KceksiaotkBl  HiHory  of  ScoUsad."  pfrisad  to  a  saw  oditks  of «« Tyilsrs 
IlirtorT- 

Bailor  of  **  Aktaodor't  Cotttscatory  oa  iMiak,**  vitk  iatrodaetory  proiaet,  and  dkalik  sT 
Dr.  AWiaader't  Lilt. 

lotrotioctiott  to  Ik*  **Fa»ily  RiUe"  of  MTkaa,  iofftkor  wHk  prtfaoM  to  tko  aaoafal 
book*  of  ikt  Bil<U,  tad  roadf«Mal*oo  of  CoMiatatary  of  8eoU  aad  Hoary. 

rap«r  on  **  Ckryoooiofli't  Ltft  aad  Timo*  ia  oariy  Bvaibor  of  KUto'a  <*  JoarMl  sT  flboad 
Liltrmtort.* 

8oTtrml  artkl«o  oa  Biblieal  UtonOaio  aad  allitd  topks  b  iiat  awita  of  Swrtk  BHikk 
Jlr^tv. 

Af«k!e«  IB  M'Ctaiit'i  '*  Biofropkicml  Dictioaary.** 
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Dr.  Eadie  was  one  of  the  few  Scottish  divines  who  were  invited  in 
1870  to  assist  in  the  work  of  Bible  Eevision  now  in  progress  at  West- 
minster, and  he  devoted  much  time  in  his  later  years  to  the  subject.  By 
his  death  it  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  members.  To  his  own  Church 
whose  recently  re-organized  Divinity  Hall  is  about  to  be  opened  with 
great  improvements,  and  on  an  extended  scale,  his  loss  is  irreparable. 


AiXiyoy,  aikipov  ctirc', 

0  WELL  for  him  who  lives  at  ease 

With  garnered  gold  in  wide  domain, 

Nor  heeds  the  splashing  of  the  rain, 
The  crashing  down  of  forest  trees. 

O  well  for  him  who  ne'er  hath  known 

The  travail  of  the  hungry  years, 

A  father  grey  with  grief  and  tears, 
A  mother  weeping  all  alone. 

But  well  for  him  whose  feet  have  trod, 

The  weary  road  of  toil  and  strife, 

Yet  from  the  sorrows  of  his  life 
Builds  ladders  to  be  nearer  God. 

OscAa  F.  OF.  Wills- WiLDK. 
S.  M.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Articles  in  first  and  last  edition  of  "  Kitto's  Cydopndia.  ** 

Ariicles  in  '*  Fairbaim's  Biblical  Dictionary." 

*'  Commentaries  on  the  Greek  Text  of  Epistlea  to  Spheaians,  Goloeaians,  Philippians,  and 
GalatiauA.*'     4  vols. 

**  Treatise  on  Hebrew  Antiqaities,  or  lUnitration  of  Scripture,''  with  numerous  plates  and 
cuts. 

**  The  English  Bible." 
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WEDDINGS    AND    WAKES. 


Thi  bardt  of  Erin  hare  endetToared 
to  siQg  all  the  world  into  the  belief 
that  not  oiilj  is  Irelaod  a  "  Land 
of  SoQj;,**  but  that  her  daughters 
are  the  loreHett,  her  toat  the  roost 
romaotie,  the  roost  ehifalrous 
amoDg«t  the  childrea  of  men. 
With  them  life  is  one  struggle 
betwixt  lore  and  dutr.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  told  thai 


**  Lore  is  the  soul  of  a  neat  Irishman : 
He  lores  all  that's  loreljr,  ani  lores  all 
he  can; " 

while  on  the  other  we  are  assured 
bj  Moore  that  theee  same  admirara 
of  the  fair  sex — 

^  Although  they  lore  bsantj  ani  golden 

st)r*», 
Str  Knight,  thej  lore  hoaoor  and  Tirtae 

more." 

The  great  Carljle  once  said  in 
the  hearing  of  the  writer  that 
Moore  was  *'  maudlin."  and  eren 
his  greatest  admirera  rount  own 
that  be  was  inclined  to  dribble  out 
a  raat  smouni  of  sickljr  af^ntimen- 
talitr  without  much  regard  to  the 
truth.  Anr  one  who  has  lired 
amongiit  tU*r  Iri^ih  people  will  know 
that  with  them  lore  ia  br  oo  means 
a  ruling  (>as^ion.  The  instances  of 
crime  cimimitt4Hi  with  lore  as  an 
incentirt*  are  rare.  You  nerer  h<»ar 
of  Pat  »tiSbing  his  sweetlieart  in  a 
tit  of  it»alou§T,  or  pommetiiog  his 
more  fortunate  riral  to  death,  as  is 
the  case  f lst*where.  Rare,  too,  are 
lore  marriages.  In  gooerml,  and 
more  particuhirlj  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  these  matters  are  arraogod 


in  a  cool,  merceoarj  spirit,  which 
does  not  leare  room  for  a  shred  of 
romance.  They  are  generally  eon* 
ducted  by  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the 
presence  of  either  the  landlord  or 
a^nt,  and  the  scenes  are  some- 
times  in  the  highest  degree  comic. 
The  parents  haggle  over  tbe  terma 
of  the  agreement  without  the 
slightest  r^ard  for  the  feelings  of 
the  young  people,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  so  much  lire  lumber.  A 
mg,  a  cow,  or  a  sheep  has  often 
beeo  the  cause  of  breaking  off  a 
match  nearly  concluded ;  eren  a 
goose  baa  be«n  known  to  turn  the 


Very  lately,  in  a  certain  prorince 
in  Ulster,  a  well-to-do  fanner  had 
for  some  time  been  dividing  his 
attentions  pretty  equally  between 
two  fair  ones— one  a  widow,  tbe 
other  the  oolr  daughter  of  a  rteh 
pig-jobber.  Toe  cause  of  tbe  geii« 
tleman*s  vacillation  waa  that  each 
of  the  candidates  had  the  tdentieal 
qiialiBcation — a  cow  and  two  pigs. 
The  matter  waa  at  hut  decidea  by 
the  girl*s  father  throwing  in  **  a 
boneen**  (roung  pig),  which  at  once 
decided  the  matter,  and  the  widow 
wss  non-suited. 

A  friend  told  me  an  aniuing 
anecdote  of  two  of  bis  teoaols  who 
wero  arranging  a  marriage  betwweo 
their  retpective  children.  Both 
were  wealthy  cattle*d rovers,  and 
tbe  mstter  in  dispute  was  not 
bea»ts,  but  hundreds.  After  much 
hag!^mg  over  the  terms,  tbe  Matter 
ended  b^  tbe  father  of  tbe  yooof 

}ire  .another  bvrfvaiy  $md  bix 
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be    inj  8owl  you  may    dirty  the 
boy.'* 

I  add  for  the  informatioii  of  those 
who  do  not  know  the  cuBtom  of  an 
Iridh  fair,  that  when  an  animal  is 
finally  sold,  the  buyer  always  rubs 
a  piece  of  mud  on  his  quarters. 
This  is  called  '*  dirtying  the  baste/' 
hence  the  apropos  of  the  drover. 

The  ladies  are  not  exempt  from 
a  strong  desire  to  make  a  good 
bargain,  and  can  look  after  their 
own  interests  with  great  zeal.  An 
instance  of  this  happened  in  the 
writer's  own  family.  A  female 
servant,  who  had  been  a  fixture  for 
many  years,  suddenly  announced 
her  approaching  marriage. 

She  was  elderly  and  very  plain, 
but  was  known  to  have  laid  by  a 
^ood  bit  of  money.  Consequently 
it  was  supposed  that  the  beaux 
i/eux  de  $a  cassette  had  attracted  the 
Kuitor  ;  but  she  was  strenuous  in 
declaring  that  his  means  were  to 
the  full  as  good  as  her  own.  The 
wedding  was  given  at  her  master's 
house,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
the  bridegroom  and  his  friends 
arrived  ;  every  one  was  ready  to 
start  for  church,  when  suddenly  a 
hitch  occurred.  The  bride  laid 
down  her  marriage  portion  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  called  on  her 
future  husband  to  produce  his. 
It  was  not  forthcoming,  and,  on 
this,  Biddy  stoutly  refused  to  fulfil 
her  engagement.  No  eutreatiea 
would  induce  her  to  move  one  step 
till  she  saw  the  money  down  ;  pro- 
mises wouldn't  do,  ocular  demon- 
stration she  would  have.  The 
mortification  of  the  farmer  waa  so 
great  that  every  one  joined  in  try- 
ing to  mollify  the  indignant ^nc^tf. 
No  other  answer  could  be  got  from 
her  but,  *'  Ah,  good  sir ;  shure,  he 
hasn't  the  property." 

It  was  all  in  vain ;  the  discom- 
fited swain  had  to  return  unmated  ; 
and  the  obdurate  Biddy  died  in 
single  blessedness. 

It  would  be  a  mistakCi  however, 


to  suppose  that  theae  marriages, 
which  ape  closely  the  mariage  de 
convenance  of .  our  French  neigh- 
bours, are  unhappy  unions ;  far 
from  it»  Although  "  Pat  "  is  not 
particular  in  the  matter  of  looks  or 
age,,  and  will  pass  over  a  pretty 
girl  in  the  heyday  of  her  good 
looks  to  take  "  an  old  piece "  as 
they  phrase  it,  with  a  comfortable 
bit  of  land  for  the  potatoes ;  still, 
once  he  is  tied  up  to  the  matri- 
monial rack,  he  makes  the  best  of 
husbands,  no  wandering  from  his 
allegiance.  As  a  general  rule,  '*  the 
wife  "  reigns  supreme  in  an  Irish 
cabin ;  even  when  the  **  drop  "  is  in, 
he  seldom,  if  ever,  beats  her,  and 
cheerfully  surrenders  into  her  keep- 
ing every  farthing  of  his  eamioga. 

In  a  rather  retired  part  of  the  south 
of  Ireland,  near  the  once  famous 
"  Skibereen,"  a  curious  and  not 
uninteresting  custom  prevails  called 
'*  Shrafting."  It  takes  its  name 
from  Shrove,  otherwise  Shraft, 
Tuesday,  on  which  day  a  regular 
matrimonial  **  Tattersall  *'  is  held, 
where  all  the  ''likely  boys"  and 
''  girls  "  in  the  parish  are  on  view, 
and  all  the  "  matches  '*  in  the  year 
are  made.  For  days  before  tnere 
is  quite  a  stir  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  twitter  runs  through  the 
entire  female  population.  There  is  a 
universal  stitching  and  buying  of 
ribbons.  Every  girl  you  meet  on 
the  road  holds  out  her  hand  for  a 
"  sixpence,"  and  you  can't  speak  to 
a  domestic  servant  without  her 
hanging  out  signals  of  distress  ; 
indeed,  there  is  this  objectionable 
side  to  the  proceeding  that  it  dis- 
organizes one's  establishment,  for 
just  as  you  have  caught  and  trained 
a  neat-handed  Phyllis  for  yburself, 
she  is  sure  to  be  pounced  on  and 
carried  off  by  some  of  the  coast- 
guards, who  always  attend  the 
shrafting  from  the  fishing  village 
near  at  band. 

'*Tbe  shrafting"  is  in    itself  a 
pretty  sight,  and  would  furnish  a 
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•ulject  for  the  pencil  of  tnj  win- 
denng  artist,  if  toch  came  that 
way.  The  row  of  f^^lt  atand  on 
the  f  illag«»  greon  under  the  spread- 
ing branchea  of  a  6ne  old  copper 
beech  tree.  There  ia  erery  exprea^ 
aion  on  their  facea — anxiety,  curio- 
aity,  timidity,  dull  stupidity, 
sharp,  shrewinh  interest,  and  here 
and  there  you  come  on  such  a 
pretty  country  beauty,  with  that 
indescribable  hal^arch,  half-shy  look 
in  the  eyes  which  Maclise  baa 
caught  in  perfection. 

At  a  littl*  distance  are  clustered 
a  lot  of  shanie- faced  looking  men — 
"  the  boys,*'  as  they  are  calleil— all 
in  their  Sunday  auits,  and  evidently 
ill  at  ease,  eyeing  with  aome  dintnist 
the  superior  aplomb  of  the  coast- 
guard, who  are,  like  the  redcoats, 
farouritea  amongst  the  ladies  ;  but 
that  in  reality  matters  little,  as  the 
real  conduct  of  the  aflfair  is  in  the 
hands  of  "*  the  powers  that  be,** 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  who  haggle 
and  quarrel  orer  their  respective 
children,  tK>mi*times  bresking  up  the 
negotiation  abruptly,  and  carrying 
oir  either  son  or  daughter,  as  the 
caae  mar  be,  as  tliey  would  an 
unaaleable  beast  fnun  a  fair.  Of 
course  little  bits  of  romance  crop 
up  here  as  elsewhere  —  cases  of 
money  rrrtuM  love,  and  young  hearta 
•old  to  tbf  highfst  bidder,  just  as 
they  are  in  a  Bt*l^raviari  drawing- 
roc»m. 

One  adrantarre  in  thin  mode  of 
arranging  marriages  is  that  n  >  time 
is  allowrtl  to  timorou*  lovers  for 
rep«»nting  of  thrir  r««hnt^<.  Eif. 
cution  follows  promptly  upon  sen- 
tence, otherwise agrerment  between 
the  partiefi.  and  delaya  are  con- 
sidered dangerous,  as  the  sit  week* 
of  Ix*nt  are  at  hand,  duriii-4  which 
a  fast  IS  inip<Hetl  upon  matnnionr  as 
upon  other  gcxKl  thingfi. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  after 
a  shraftiiig,  meeting  a  disct>iiso(ate 
fair  one  tm  the  roada,  sobbing  a«  if 
her  heart  would  break.     8be  h>  p- 


pened  to  be  en  ordinary  oceaaions 
a  particularly  bright-ey€d  specimen 
of  Iriah  beauty,  ao  the  change  was 
the  more  remarkable.  I  couldn't 
paaa  her  by  in  her  aorrow,  and 
accordingly  accoated  her  with, — 

•*  Why,  PeggT,  what's  the  matter? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  boya  have 
passed  you  over  P  Never  mind, 
netter  luck  next  time." 

*•  Och,  shure  thin,  your  honour, 
it's  not  that  at  all.  Shure  I  have 
me   boT  all    aettled.      It'a   Mickv 

_  0  m 

Byrne,  your  honour,  aa  likely  a  bov 
as  ve  iver  set  evea  on.    Och !  000  !** 

mm 

and  the  sobs  burst  out  with  renewe<t 
vigour. 

•'Then  what's  wrong,  Peggy?" 
I  aske<l,  sympathixingly. 

••Ah,  thin  ahure,  neither  of  us 
have  the  half-crown  to  give  his 
rivirenre,  and  we  can't  be  married 
till  after  the  harvest,  and,  och ! 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do?" 

1  know  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  reprehensible  on  my  part, 
but  I  c<iuld  not  4eep  my  fingers 
from  my  pocket,  and  Peggy  went 
away  happy.  Curioasly  enough,  I 
have  never  repented  of  my  outrage 
on  political  economy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mick  Byrne  are  a  very  thriving 
couple,  and  Mrs.  Byrne  never 
omita  her  annual  oflering  to  the 
State. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland  moat  of 
the  matches  were  mnde,  and  still 
are.  at  wnkes.  This  unnatural 
mixing  of  the  living  and  the  dead  is 
to  us  verv  re%*o1ting,  but  in  a  late 
article  in  Marm'dlam't  M^azime  the 
writer  has  made  a  great  effort 
to  defend  the  |  rictice.  He  aaya  it 
is  a  common  plan  to  "  vary  the 
f>eriodical  wail  by  a  little  mirth, 
jollity,  and  courting,"  and  thai 
nothing  can  l>e  more  unjust  than  to 
brand  the  Iriph  nation  with  want 
of  fcsriing  for  doing  what  ia  only  in 
accordjtnee  with  the  natural  law  of 
human  nature,  wnich  r^jecta  a  coo- 
iin*ianre  of  sorrow.  In  a  state  of 
greatfr  aimpliettj  and  aba^noe  of 
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conventional  usage,  Mr.  Mahaffy 
contends  we  would  all  act  alike  ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  he  draws  an 
analogy  between  the  lower  order 
of  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  much 
the  same  customs  iu  regard  to  their 
dead  as  the  Irish.  He  acknow- 
ledges, however,  that  he  cannot 
excuse  "  the  extreme  case  of  a  man 
(whom  he  knows  personally)  who 
proposed  for  his  second  wife  at  the 
wake  of  his  first.** 

There  are  other  things  besides 
this  extreme  case  which  grow  out 
of  the  custom,  ue.^  the  excess  of 
drink  and  the  amount  of  supersti- 
tion, which  in  some  parts  are  equal 
to  Pagan  rites — such  as  putting 
money  into  the  hand  of  the  corpse, 
and  a  lighted  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
making  him  walk  about,  <fcc.  The 
application  of  the  dead  man*s  hand 
to  a  sore  or  wound  is  considered 
efficacious  ;  and,  singularly  enough, 
there  are  instances  of  cures  being 
effected  in  this  manner,  owing  to 
the  force  of  imagination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
custom  of  waking  or  watching 
originated  with  the  Irish  in  an 
affectionate  feeling  towards  their 
dead  relatives,  whom  their  natural 
kindness  pronipted  them  not  to 
desert,  as  it  were,  nor  to  leave 
to  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits  who 
hover  in  their  fancy  round  the  body 
to  do  it  an  injury.  Hence  the  lights 
and  holy  water. 

This  same  idea,  in  almost  the 
identical  form,  prevailed  in  Cleve- 
land,  in  Yorkshire,  where,  indeed, 
it  is  only  just  extinct.  '*  The  Lyke 
Wake,'*  or  "Late  Wake,*'  was 
maintained  sometimes  for  a  few 
days  after  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  and  there  were  more  super- 
stitious practices  than  in  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  lights  and  the 
holy  water  a  plate  of  salt  was  put 
on  the  breast ;  these  were  held  to 
be  efficacious  for  the  watcher  as 
well  as  the  dead.  Above  all,  the 
door  was  always  either  wide  open  or 


carefully  closed,  lest  some  fearful 
apparition  should  enter.  The  reader 
of  '*  Guy  Mannering**  will  remember 
Meg  Merrilies  opening  the  door 
wide  when  she  was  busy  in  her 
ghastly  ministrations  about  the 
smuggler*s  corpse.  She  also 
chanted  some  dismal  verse,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  "  Lyke  Wake  *' 
dirge  which  is  sung  iu  Yorkshire, 
but  properly  belongs  to  Cleve- 
land : — 

*'  This  ae  nisht,  this  ae  night, 

Every  night  and  alle. 
Tire  and  fleet,  and  candlelight, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule." 

In  parts  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
there  was  at  one  time,  some  forty 
or  lifty  years  ago,  a  rather  romantic 
custom,  that  when  a  very  young  un- 
married woman  died  her  coffiu  should 
be  carried  by  young  girls  only  to  the 
graveyard.  As  this  was  situated 
perhaps  fifteen  or  twentv  miles 
from  where  she  lived,  it  followed 
that  the  bearers  should  be  changed 
every  second  mile,  and  on  these 
occasions  there  was  generally  an 
escort  of  running  volunteers,  who 
iu  this  way  often  did  their  thirty 
miles  in  the  dav.  This  custom  was 
called  *'  shifting  the  coffin,**  and  a 
good  many  marriages  were  the 
result  of  these  excursions  ;  but  the 
idea  was  nevertheless  pretty  and 
pastoral.  The  Irish  peasantry  have 
an  inborn  taste  for  funerals,  and  in 
the  amount  of  honour  done  to  the 
departed  they  lose  sight  of  the  actual 
loss  they  have  suffered. 

"  Och,  shure,  thin,  it  waa  a  fine 
berry  in*;  there  was  a  sight  of  people 
and  a  power  of  cars,**  is  as  great  a 
eulogium  as  can  be  accorded  any 
man,  and  will  quite  console  the 
survivors.  And  the  reverse, ''  Och, 
thin,  he  didn't  lave  enough  as  would 
berry  him  dacent;"  in  fact,  they 
think  far  more  of  how  they  are  to 
be  buried  than  of  keeping  life 
itself.  The  poorest  and  the  most 
improvident  fays  by  something  for 
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his  or  her  own  wake,  and  I  hare 
myself  known  cases  of  paupers  in 
the  hospital  wards  who  were  accu- 
mulating under  their  pillows  a  little 
store  to  save  the  disgrace  of  a 
parish  coffin,  that  being  the  great- 
est and  last  misfortune  that  could 
befall  them.  Douglas  Jerrold  was 
much  struck  by  this  phase  of  the 
Irish  character,  and  it  is  he,  I 
think,  who  tells  an  affecting  story 
of  a  young  girl  whom  he  found  in 
a  cabin  busy  at  her  needle.  ''  I 
see  you  take  in  plain  sewing ;  this 
is  some  bridal  grandeur,'*  he  said, 
taking  up  what  looked  an  elaborate 
nightdress. 
" 'Tis  no  wedding  grandeur,*'  re- 


plied  the  girl  proudly.      ''Shure 
tis  my  own  shroud ;  let  life  bring 
what  it  may,  plaze  God  1*11  have  a 
daeent  wake.** 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  once,  that  the 
Tast  ocean  which  surrounds  Ireland 
makes  the  Irish  "a  melancholy 
people.'*  Perhaps  it  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  this  morbid 
tendency,  which  is  a  national  charac- 
teristic ;  but  I  would  rather  think 
that  with  them,  as  in  all  artistic 
natures,  tragedy  and  comedy  touch 
very  closely,  and  that  quick  sym- 
pathy in  either  joy  or  sorrow  comes 
readily  to  them.  However,  as  re- 
gards wakes,  they  are,  owing  to 
various  causes,  fast  dying  out. 
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No.  III. 

MICHAEL   BRUCE,   ROBERT    NICOLL,   DAVID    GRAY. 
'*  Nothing  80  sweet  as  memory  of  pain." — Sophocles, 


Rigid  Presbjterianism  has  done 
more  for  the  literature  of  Scotland 
than  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  admit. 
So  long  has  it  been  asserted  that 
all  genuine  love  of  belles  lettres 
and  of  scholarship  is  smothered  and 
extinguished  under  her  strict  dis- 
cipline, popular  government,  and 
active  duties,  that  it  has  nearly 
become  axiomatic  to  regard  her 
ministers  as  being  merely  preachers 
and  not  scholars.  Alongside  these 
assertions  we  find  a  remarkable 
commentary  in  the  fact  that  many 
of  Scotland's  distinguished  men 
were  educated  for  the  ministry.  It 
is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  the 
better  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
country  has  been  the  produce  of 
those  whom  her  people  love  to 
style  "  stickit "  ministers.  A  num- 
ber of  her  best  men  have  been 
divinity  students.  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  seduced  from  the  clerical  school 
by  the  wider  field  of  literature. 
Robert  Fergusson  gave  the  pro- 
fession the  slip  early  in  bis  career. 
James  Thomson  preferred  the  com- 
pauionship  of  the  Muse  and  struck 
boldly  out  for  London.  David 
Gray  betook  himself  to  writing 
verses  in  place  of  studying  theology. 
Aird  left  the  sacred  office  for  that 
of  a  local  editorship  and  the  un- 
trammelled existence  of  literary 
work.  Sir  David  Brewster  pre- 
ferred the  pursuit  of  science. 
Ley  den  soon  deserted  the  Church 
in  his  love  for  languages  and  travels. 
For  each  and  all,  the  pastoral  life  of 


a  parish  priest  had  but  little  in- 
ducement. And  in  our  own  days 
we  could  easily  mention  not  a  few 
well-known  authors  who  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  being  licensed 
for  the  Scottish  Church,  but  who 
now  devote  themselves  to  literature ; 
a  long  list  could  be  given  of  those 
who,  early  in  their  careers,  left  the 
path  on  which  their  parents  had 
placed  them.  The  Church  may  have 
sufiered,  but  literature  has  un- 
doubtedly gained  by  these  changes 
of  position.  A  man  does  more 
good  to  himself  and  his  fellow  men 
by  excelling  in  literature  than  in 
being  an  indifierent  pastor.  Many 
ministers  have  become  lit/erateursy 
but  few  litterateurs  have  become 
ministers.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  influence  of  Uni- 
versity education  on  the  genius  of 
these  men,  education  which  would 
not  have  been  obtained  in  most  of 
the  cases  bad  they  not  been  destined 
for  the  Church.  University  learn- 
ing is,  in  Scotland,  in  very  few 
instancea  obtained  for  its  own  worth, 
but  rather  as  a  qualification  for 
entrance  to  the  several  professions. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
the  parents  of  any  of  these  youths, 
so  destined  for  the  pulpit,  would 
have  sent  them  to  college  had  they 
known  that  their  sons  would  not 
have  followed  the  line  of  life 
sketched  out  for  them. 

The  passion  to  see  a  son  occupy- 
ing a  pulpit  and  exercising  a  tre- 
mendous away  in  the  affairs  of  a 
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runl    pari'th    id    uno     not     easily 
uiiilt*r!«t"Oil  by  a  htraiii;i*r,  but  to  a 
nativf  it  m  <|uitt*  familiar.     i)rten- 
titiu'.i   wt>   (iu    nut  kmiw    which    to 
aitiiin*  tlu*  niii:«t,  wlirtlier,  on   the 
i»ii(*  li:iM(i,  the  loii^  hvlt'-ilcnialfl  of  a 
tdilihi;  father  that  hi«  son   may  be 
tH]uip|u'ii  with  all  the  learning  and 
culture  in'oi»«i.iry  for  I  lie  Church — 
brnthrnt   lemlin^  thfir  mites  moat 
willingly  to  •u|i(><irt   their  talented 
brother    at    tolleRe.    and     comely 
sifter:*  in  i*ervii-e  ctMitributint;  their 
quota  «nit  x%i  their  mnall  wai;eH  for 
th:it  miii'h  dei«ired  end — or,  on  the 
other  hand,  t  he  coni«cientiouH  scruple* 
and  tnii*^ivini;4of  the  student,  heart- 
ntricken  with  all   the  too-^enen>ua 
triMtmetit  he  has  met   with  at   the 
hands  nf  hi^  pan'iiti*.  brotheni,  and 
sisterH,   but    wlh)    feels    hiiiiKclf  in 
lione(«ty  called  u[h>u  to  upnet  their 
de«>ire!*.  to  forei^o  the  houours  and 
ea^*    and    comforts    id*  A    pasttoral 
chari^e,  and  bolilly  ti>  t*tri»w  in  his 
I'tt  in  the  capriciiU!«lapof  literatun*. 
Such  men  munt  neiVA.tartlv  be  td  no 
or>linary  calihn*.  poii!H*j«<ted  t if  strong 
oharu'ter      an-1     convict  ii>ns     wt*ll 
t'.itiiLriit  iMit.    Their  «iritin:;H  cann<»t 
but    h:i\e   weii^ht    and   expn*!ii   the 
idtM!«iif  mt'n  of  umliiubted  intellect. 
Si'otti'^h  liti'mture  m  |H*rineated  with 
thi'ir  iiianlv  ch:iractiTii>tic!i.     Their 
vkritiri:;!!  ap*.  a**  their  live?,  char^eii 
Willi  ;:ri'at  |H*r«iiiiality.  Their  wtirks 
t»efiMiie    ite^',  di!itiiu't    rras  in  lite- 
rature,   ail     thfir    live^   Mere     tn*i«h 
iO'iiriH'i. tariff    uri     i'ii*ti*nce.       Yo 
part:«vil  in/**    t'.e   it.i!iU<iiia!it>e'«  t»f 
their    ii\i>'«   ati-i    ;iiirL^   hnu^*    iiittt 
pia;^    the  crit.t- !•  •iki.l.      What   tt.en 
are    t'.e    re<»ult«  ?        Wiiat     liili-iW* 
wd!  ht'nt  ei|  l.im;  but  kDine  nf  thnr 
«*art'er!*  teach  u*.  if  we  n-ijuire  t-i  bi» 
taii'jht    what    xun^l   bf    plainly    fvi- 
drnc,  thjt  Piich  rarni-tit  cunttctioni 
an  rt'fc;iilate>i  theui  coulJ  iiiit  fail  t-i 
play    i»a'l    ha\iM*    with    ttie    tiiii-lr 
vtrun;;  ten!i:iiii  uf  iitf,  and  that    lu 
the    ittrni:;    pa<*«i<»iiate    uiirr^l   aitd 
t!ie  (|uick  wiirkiiic*  t'f  ^t'liiuji  on  a 
sef.sitiie,    vuuthtuliy   eai;er   brain, 


there  could  hardly  fail  to  bo  brr.uf^ht 
about  a  speedy  and  prtMuature  disso- 
lution. Their  lives  were  terrible 
i:r(»pin<:s  in  the  dark,  tacked  lu 
trying  to  life  hercuU-an  weii;htii ; 
thev  were  sMiiiiniers  who  hail  i»aillr 
ni locale uiated  their  »tren^th  in  the 
open  sea  against  the  strung;  flow  of 
the  tides.  To  their  i^raves  they 
earried  manr  hopes  U'voiid  fulfil- 
merit,  many  desires  unaccomplished 
and  unexpreaaed,  and  so  they  no  to 
swrll  the  number  of  the  Scottish 
in  find  prrduti.  And  perhaps  no 
othrr  literature  haaso  maiiv  iufanth 
peniuti  as  tliat  of  the  small  country 
of  North  Britain. 

Annind  their  poems  clutter 
delicate  ima};i*s,  as  blossoms  un  a 
tree,  and  sad  thoughts  set  to  |H'n- 
sive  strains  uf  music.  Clear  to  anv 
reader,  then*  rise  on  the  rushini; 
wavi'S  of  their  thi>uKhts,  ever  upper- 
most, erer  striking,  the  conscioiiii- 
nessi  that  in  a  ^hort  lime  thev 
would  sink  beneath  the  stream  of 
life  full  of  divine  t  hi  nights  un- 
utten'd.  Their  lamentations  are  to 
bi*  fi>und  in  their  own  poems;  anil 
their  beitt  poems  an*  their  own  \'\\»-* 
Ciinti'Uiplatin;;  their  livef,  we  bei'oi 
to  realize  with  i^rowini;  fetding*  of 
wonder  how  our  sweetest  souths  arv* 
b(»rn  of  sorrow.  No  brother,  evfii 
aliMouuh  i^overned  by  the  stricte*! 
opinions  or  reliuious  beliets,  but 
must  pause  in  reverence  and  syn.- 
pathy  at  the  mysterious  arrant' - 
ii  flit  of  this  uiiiveme  which  break* 
asunder  in  the  full  bLnmi  an  au— 
pici<Mi4  life,  which  i;athera  to  his 
fathers  the  tender  ri»s%-  veara  of  a 
\  outhhcH»d  of  genius,  unfashic»ued  by 
nianhiK>d  and  untarnished  by  a^e. 
To  die  youni;  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil ;  cTrn  the  most  ht>peful  of  u« 
often  feel  that  the  accomplishments 
and  ends  of  a  well-spent  busy  life 
are  but  in  small  proiKirtioD  to  the 
countless  anxieties,  davs  of  troubl** 
devoid  of  easi\  and  the  full  ye-ir» 
of  laUirious  toil.  Although  the 
tell  ua  that  Pleasure  rolls 
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one  of  his  manhood,  Povertj  steals 
the  life  from  many. 

A  very  beautiful  life  Michael 
Bruce,  the  Kinnesswood  poet, 
pansed.  It  was  resolute  but  toned 
with  high  thoughts.  His  father, 
"  Saunders,**  was  a  weaver,  and  very 
religious  after  the  manner  of  the 
Seceders;  and  perhaps,after all, there 
is  more  in  the  weaver*8  psalm- 
sin^ng  than  the  humorous  old  Fal- 
staff  intended  in  his  sly  words. 
His  youthhood  passed  like  a  glorious 
summer  day.  Among  the  Lomond 
Hills,  in  summer,  for  six  years  he 
had  to  act  as  herd,  and  as  he 
wandered  down  the  braes,  following 
sheep  in  their  devious  way,  over 
straths,  near  by  the  trickling  moun- 
tain rills,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
youth  among  the  eternal  hills,  there 
came  upon  him,  as  there  fell  upon 
the  shepherd  lad  David,  the  Psalm- 
ist, a  shadow  of  deep  reverence  and 
a  brooding  of  the  spirit  over  things 
manifold.  They  were  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life.  Dreaming  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth,  with  his  old  home  within 
sight  and  high  hopes  animating  his 
breast,  the  inettable  light  which 
then  shone  on  the  hills  always 
lingered  in  his  remembrance,  and 
sweet  poesy  was  nursed  in  divine 
contemplation,  love  of  beauty,  and 
the  widening,  wondering  thirst  for 
knowledge.  The  deeper  his  know- 
ledge became,  his  love  increased  for 
his  parents,  and  he  became  a  greater 
friend  to  his  uncultured  acquaint- 
ances. The  invigorating,  healthy 
breeze  which  played  around  his 
youthhood  in  the  hills  gave  a  tone 
and  firmness  to  his  intellectual  life 
and  thought  which  clung  to  him 
during  his  short  existence.  In  that 
pure  ether  he  caught  a  sacred  in- 
spiration, and  loved  to  paraphrase 
portions  of  the  Scriptures. 

His  career  at  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versity preparatory  to  entering  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  Dissenters, 
to  which  he  inclined,  is  one  common 


in  that  land.  It  is  a  familiar  storj  j 
how  the  opportune  legacy  to  his 
father  of  the  sum  of  eleven  pounds 
enabled  Michael  to  become  a  stu- 
dent, bow  friends  assisted,  and  a 
chest  full  of  new-laid  eggs,  "  honey 
and  butter  and  cheese  of  kine" 
every  month  passed  from  Kinness- 
wood  to  the  University  city.  Every 
spring,  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
he  had  to  teach,  that  he  might 
during  the  summer  prepare  for  the 
demands  of  the  winter's  college  fees. 
The  young  teacher  was  boarded 
alternately  with  the  more  comfort- 
able parents  of  the  children  be 
taught. 

At  one  place,  Gairney  Bridge,  he 
boarded  longer  than  was  usual. 
This  was  a  pretty  spot,  with  many 
roads,  and  hedges  and  plantations, 
kind  farmers  and  hospitable,  cheery 
ingles.  The  air  wafted  the  fragrance 
of  the  hedge-rows,  the  lanes  were 
decked  with  wild  flowers,  the  bum 
glistened  through  fields,  and  the 
trees  made  manv  svlvan  retreats. 
The  old  and  ever  new  romance 
of  love  was  here  enacted  for  a 
season  by  the  pensive  student.  It 
is  a  picture  which,  although  often 
painted,  never  loses  novelty.  Mi- 
chael was  no  headstrong,  passionate 
lover ;  his  nature  was  not  that 
for  which  love  was  as  necessary  as 
its  own  existence,  which  besieged 
other  hearts  with  such  passionate 
force  that  no  timid  heart,  no  deep 
loving  eyes  could  resist.  With  un- 
spoken, devotional  admiration  be 
loved  his  "  Emmelia.  '*  Strong 
picture  of  loye  and  reverence  is 
that ;  the  maiden  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  had  never  '*  asked  ** 
her.  lu  his  couuty  this  dainty 
love-story  has  been  immortalized  in 
rustic  stanzas,  which  still  float  iu 
circulation : — 

"  In  Cleish  Kirk -yard  lies  Magdaleao 

Grieve, 
A  lass  o'  Bruce  the  Poet ; 
And  Tammie  Walker  made  this  verse, 
To  let  the  world  know  it." 
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The  remaining  few  years  of  his  life 
were  not  characterized  by  anything 
except  being  true  to  his  own  man- 
hood, working  steadfastly.  A  pen- 
sive sadness  of  thought  crept  over 
him — a  feeling  that  Ins  years  would 
be  prematurely  ended,  or,  as  he 
says, — 

"  Oft  morning-dreams  presage  approach- 
ing fate ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  telL  are 
true." 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  slow 
mortal  disease,  and  the  deathv  at 
the  age  of  twenty.-one,  of  one  of 
Scotland's  softest  singers.  His 
own  Church  has  jealously  guarded 
his  reputation,  which  two  of  her 
ministers  have  done  their  utmost  to 
increase  by  attempting  to  build  it 
on  the  wreck  of  another*s.  In  a 
very  strong,  determined  manner, 
they  have  raised  for  long  a  terrible 
hue  and  cry  about  the  authorship  of 
Logan's  "Ode  to  the  Cuckoo," 
which  they  claimed  as  Bruce's 
many  long  years  after  Logan's  death. 
The  intentions  with  which  they 
sought  to  overthrow  established 
,  authorship  for  half  a  century,  and 
the  evidence  which  they  adduced, 
were  both  in  equally  bad  taste,  and 
unsatisfactory  in  proof.  Tis  in- 
deed a  pity  that  Uiey  should  have 
been  so  ill  advised  as  to  excite  such 
an  uncalled-for  controversy  over  the 
grave  of  the  meek  Bruce. 

A  poet  at  twenty-one  cannot  but 
to  a  great  extent  be  an  imitator. 
Fresh  from  his  favourite  authors, 
his  muse  is  laden  with  their  thoughts 
and  beautified  with  their  similes.  It 
is  no  discredit,  then,  to  Bruce,  that 
his  poems  are  echoes  of  Gray  and 
Thomson,  Milton  and  Young,  and 
that  his  own  thoughts  are  immature. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to 
write  a  genuinely  original  poem  in 
his  twenty.first  year,  except  it  be  are- 
ro/ri  o/someloDgpen  t-up  experience. 
T/ie  Jast  eight  verses  of  bis  Elegy, 


comprising  the  third  of  the  poem, 
are  alone  excellent;  the  previous 
verses  are  marred  by  immaturities 
or  lengthened  to  weariness.  Thus 
how  very  weak  are  these  lines, — 

^'The  birds   on   groond,    or   on  the 

branches  green, 
Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  son." 

It  is  only  when  be  records  his  own 
immediate  personal  feelings  that  he 
becomes  interesting,  and  the  hap- 
piest line  is  that  expressive  of  the 
working  man*s  sleep, — 


«< 


When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  laboorer's 
eyes" 


— a  line  writ  by  a  pen  dipt  in  truth 
poetic.  The  poem  has  an  interest 
attached  to  it  that  lends  it  charm — 
the  last  song  of  a  young  poet ;  and 
one  can  observe  that  into  the  last 
verses  he  poured  the  latent  rush  of 
song  of  his  being ;  it  was  his  dying 
song  in  undying  strains. 

In  ''Lochleven  "  he  has  written  a 
beautiful  pastoral,  where  reality  is 
enriched  by  delicate  touches  of  de. 
scription.  The  sights  and  sounds 
of  rural  life  are  there  pourtrayed 
with  wonderful  skill.  Its  tone  is 
that  of  a  true  piistoral,  rich,  and 
soft,  and  reflective.  No  fitful,  or 
tortuous  lines,  no  spasmodic  sen- 
tences, nor  feverish  thoughts, 
disturb  the  calm  beauty  of  his 
pastoral  muse.  Some  exquisitely 
clear  sketches  give  warmth 
t9  many  of  his  descriptions, 
and  observation's  cunning  catches 
many  pictures  of  true  rural  life. 
The  youth  who  wrote  these  lines 
had  undoubted  Wordsworthian 
genius, — 

'*  The  twilight  trembles  o'er  the  misty 

hiUs, 
Ti  inkling  with  dews." 

— and  how  clearly  drawn   is  this 
picture:— 
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"  On  their  boughs 
The  nested  songsters  twitter  o'er  their 

young. 
And  the  hoarse  low  of  folded  cattle 

breaks 
The  silence,  wafted  o*er  the  sleeping 

lake, 
Whose  waters  glow  beneath  the  purple 

tinge 
Of  western  cloud ;  while  converse  sweet 

deceives 
The  stealing  foot  of  time." 

Lighter,  defter  touches  he  could  do 
equally  well:  there  is  great  poetic 
beauty  in  these  words, — 

'*  She  redden'd  like  the  morning,  under 

veil 
Of  her  own  golden  hair." 

Very  expressive,  too,  does  he  make 
a  single  word  by  adroit  manipula- 
tion ;  for  instance, — 

**  She'd  often  wander  in  the  wood  .  .  • 

till  eve  approach'd 
And  hemmed  her  in  the  shade." 

Robert  Nlcoll  was  a  man  which 
no  country  but  Scotland  could  have 
produced.  He  was  a  noble  example 
of  the  spirit  of  perseverance  and 
self-help  which  characterise  the 
talented  youths  of  that  country. 
Not  to  any  system  of  patronage,  not 
to  any  fellowship  of  a  college,  not 
to  the  bequests  of  any  society  did 
he  owe  the  position  he  occupied  or 
the  success  he  attained,  but  en- 
tirely he  trusted  to  his  own  exer- 
tions— his  own  indomitable  energy. 
For  some  time  he  has  been  a 
model  which  many  young  men  have 
copied,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  one  as  blameless,  as  vigorous, 
and  as  healthy.  The  stride  from 
the  position  of  a  hard-working  son 
of  a  Scottish  farm-servant  to  that 
of  nn  editor  of  a  Leeds  daily  news- 
paper, at  the  early  age  of  twenty, 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  but  even 
more  so  when  it  was  acquired  by 
his  own  sheer  power,  and  retained 
by  downright  ability.     His  career 


is  one  of  many  which  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  Scotland,  in  which 
country  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other,  a  lad  of  poor'parents  can  by 
his  own  energies  rise  to  positions 
of  power. 

Nicolls  life  was  singularly  active 
and  healthy.  His  success  is  the 
greater  because  he  had  not  the  be* 
nefit  of  a  superior  education.  His 
character  was  strengthened  and  his 
manhood  rounded  into  self-reliance 
by  his  self-education.  A  life  of  a 
hardy  mind,  a  determined,  plod- 
ding application,  strained  after  a 
high  purpose,  could  not  but  give  the 
strongest  of  us  new  glimpses  into 
man.  '*  Time  has  made  my  heart 
firmer,  adversity  has  knit  me  to  en- 
durance, and  prepared  me  to  meet 
all  fortunes,  if  not  smilingly,  at 
least  carelessly."  These  are  strange 
words  for  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  to  write — words  more  like  one 
who  is  finishing  life  than  one  who 
is  just  beginning  it.  They  are  to 
be  explained  by  his  own  sentences 
— "  From  seven  years  of  age  to  this 
hour,  I  have  been  dependent  only 
on  my  own  head  and  hands  for 
everything — for  very  bread.  Long 
years  ago— ay,  even  in  childhood — 
adversity  made  me  think,  and  feel, 
and  suffer,  and,  would  pride  allow 
me,  I  could  tell  the  world  many  a 
deep,  deep  tragedy  enacted  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor,  forgotten,  uncared- 
for  boy." 

A  slight  knowledge  of  his  life  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  inherent 
fine  feelings  and  perceptions  were 
not  withered  or  blighted  by  the 
severe  struggles  of  youth.  A  true 
vein  of  fine  feeling  kept  him  from 
becoming  selfish,  which  self-made 
men  are  apt  to  degenerate  into. 
One  of  his  beliefs  was,  *'  if  the  man 
be  ready,  he  takes  his  place  where 
he  ought,"  and  he  was  too  sensible 
to  think  that  the  position  could  be 
reached  without  long  and  diligent 
labour.  From  the  age  of  seven  to 
twelve  he  herded  in  the  siunmer, 
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which  enmbled  him   to  attend  the 
school  in  tlie  winter ;  and  generally 
he  had  a  book  beneath  his  plaid  as 
he  went  to  the  herding,  and  read 
both  to  and  from  tlie  school.     11  in 
amiability,  tehrewdness,  and   know- 
ledge procured  for  him  the  appt*lla- 
tion  of  The  Minister.    As  early  as 
tlitt  age   of    tliirteen    he  began  to 
commit    his   tlioughts    to    |>aper ; 
with  his  own  savings  he  bound  him- 
self an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Perth;  and  his  reading  had  to  be 
done  wlien  otliers  were  asleep,  as  he 
was  employed  at  liis   work    from 
seTen  in  the  morning  till  nine  in 
the  evening.     **llere  I  am.   then, 
at    twt-niy  one,    drunk    with     tlie 
poetr)'    of  life—  though    my    own 
lot   has    been    something    of   the 
hardest** 

He    became  a  Radical    of    the 
wildest  order,  but  his  robust  intel- 
lect ci>ntmuallv  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence.  A  child  of  the  people  he 
believed    in   tl^ni  alone ;    against 
tliose  of  rank  he  continually  hurled 
shafts  fn»ni  his  honest  indignation. 
His  tentative!*,   tliough   untenable, 
were  tlie  true  dies  of  tlie  tlioughts 
of   a   pi»or   lad   in    love    witli   his 
country  and  his  iM»or  relatives  and 
friends ;  tht-re  was  no  gall  in  tliem. 
the  hpirit  of  yotyhful  fir\'ourgave 
tlieni    a    delightful    tinge.      It    is 
somewhat  Ktiange  to  find  that  he 
i^aid    I'oloridi;**    *'  was   mined,    as 
tliou*iaiid!»  ha%c    bt^en,   by   tlie  ac- 
cursed  art Htoc racy  ;  *    an  assertion 
utterly  untrue.      How  btn»ngly  he 
b<>lieved  in  the  people  is  shown  by 
tlieM-  two  henteiiCfs—  **  From  among 
tlie  i>eop)e  tlie  greatest  men  of  every 
age  liavf  ariM^n:**  **  Is  tlie  influence 
«»f  all  the  kingfi  that  ever  reigned  to 
be  for  a  niumeni  compared  wiih  tlie 
silent  mental  |Mi«t:r   fKissessed  by 
Frankhn?'       IMow    tlie  frutli  we 
find   in  him   the   niiik   of    human 
kindnesh  itM:lf.  and  it    is  not   his 
strong  piejudicis   that    maken   the 
man  tit  eK»ely  in  on  u^,  lut  his 
healtliy.    broad   wanu-hearttduess. 


when  he  said,   **  An  entire  love  of 
humanity  is  my  religion.** 

A  most  formidable  objection  was 
urged  by  two  of  his  aunts  against 
his  becoming  an  author.  — *'  Dinna 
be  an  author  ;  tliey  are  aye  puir !  "* 
The  objection  brings  to  light  the 
very  sensible  view  that  Scotch  peo- 
ple take  of  a  literary  career.     Nicoll 
met  this    pungent  argument  well ; 
his  was  the  reply  of  a  stout-hearted 
vouth    bent  on  doing    sometliing 
lasting  in  life  and  literature. — **  In 
this  world's  goods  tliey  may  be.  but 
they  have  better  riches  than  thea<>. 
At  least  my  works  will  not  hinder 
my  riches  ;  for  I  sit  down  to  write 
when  others    go   to  sleep,  or   to 
amuse  themselves ;  and  I  find  my- 
self fitter  to  do  my  work  after  half 
a  night's  writing  than  others  after 
half  a  night's  idiotical  amusement, 
or  worse  debauchery.*'     Eicessive 
toil  as  well  as  debaudiery  has  severe 
penalties   to  pay,  which  ambitious 
youths  never  dream  of     Hit  latter 
years  form  a  sad  ule,  how  bis  sys- 
tem got  strained  with  tlie  editorial 
duties,    greatly    increased   by  the 
tumult  and  excitement  of  a  tre- 
mendous   political    contest ;    bow 
work,  which  had  been  of  all  thtnn 
most   pleasant,  became  most   irk- 
some; how  he  wrote  hit  last  leading 
articles   in    bed  propfied    up  witli 
pillows,  his  frame  quivering   and 
perspiring   witli   disease  ;    bow  he 
longed  for  a  breatli  of  Scotch  air 
and  a  sight  of  his  mother ;  and  bow 
he  n-aehed  Kdinburgh  only  to  die« 
with    some    verses    pencilled    on 
death:— 


**  Death  is  upon  me.  yet  I  fear  not  now ; 
Upcn  my  chamber- window,  l«t  bm 

look 
I'nitu  the  silent  vales  ;  the  nuuiy  glow 
1  hat  lilis  each  alley,  cloae.  and  cupse- 

woimI  nook. 
I  kofw  them,  love  then,  bovb  not 

them  U>  leave. 
Existence   and   iU  change  mj  tpiiii 

cannot  grieve !  ** 
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An  incident  of  his  illness  deserves 
repetition,  as  it  illustrates  the  strong 
attachment  that  existed  between 
Nicoll  and  his  mother.  She  had  no 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  attendant 
on  a  journey  from  Perthshire  to 
Leeds  to  irisit  him  in  his  illness, 
but  the  terribly  anxious  mother 
earned  sufficient  money  by  reaping, 
or,  in  her  own  words — '*  I  shore  for 
the  siller.'*  How  strong  and  deep 
is  a  mother^s  love  ! 

To  a  stranger  he  wrote,  •*  I  have 
written  my  heart  in  my  poems ;  and 
rude,  unfinished,  and  has'y  as  they 
are.  it  can  be  read  there."  This 
self-estimate  is  a  happy  and  correct 
one.  His  poems  are  all  effusions 
of  a  healthy,  warm,  patriotic  heart, 
which  loved  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  common  life,  and  pourtrayed  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  class 
of  the  nation  he  so '  devotedly  ad- 
mired— the  peasantry  of  Scotland. 
His  wealth  of  fancy,  his  love  of 
scenery,  his  quiet  humour,  and  his 
keen  insight  into  character  are 
plainly  observable  in  the  two  hun- 
dred closely  printed  pages  of  his 
poems.  In  his  verse  the  poor  man's 
life  and  home  become  elevated. 
His  earnestness  has  made  many  a 
Scotch  working  man  and  woman 
better  and  happier.  He  is  a  poetic 
preacher,  teaching  in  vei*se  what 
her  ministers  teach  in  prose. 

As  a  pure  poet  his  place  is  incon- 
siderable ;  his  muse  lacks  the  finish, 
and  wants  the  laborious,  careful 
touches,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mon tlioughts  and  common  verses, 
which  the  skilful  poet  alone  studi- 
ously gives.  A  taste  too  easily  pleased, 
a  hasty  style,  thoughts  voluminously 
expressed,  sdl  tend  to  lessen  his 
reputation.  His  poems  bear  many 
of  those  faults  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  men  who  have  no  criti- 
cal ability  ;  and  had  they  but 
passed  through  the  crucible  of  a 
critical  mind  as  they  were  moulded 
into  verse,  it  is  undoubted  that  he 
would  have  reached  the  first  rank 


among  Scottish  poets.  They  are 
wanting  in  nothing  but  more  care- 
ful and  stern  revision.  And  it  is 
in  the  same  direction  that  Ebenezer 
Elliott  was  thinking  when  he  said 
that  **  Bums  at  his  age  had  done 
nothing  like  him.**  Bums  would 
have  been,  beyond  all  question,  re- 
duced to  the  commonest  rhymester 
had  he  attempted  it;  he  waited  his 
time,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  wide 
experience  before  he  began.  But 
such  statements  are  of  no  moment ; 
our  literature  is  not  so  barren 
that  we  need  weigh  a  man*s  works 
by  his  age,  and  to  all  must  be  ap- 
plied the  test  of  good  workman- 
ship. 

These  two  quotations  from  Euri- 
pides when  taken  together  convpress 
on  both  sides  the  life  of  David 
Gray :  "  An  overtaught  man  is  a 
nuisance  to  his  neighbours,"  and — 
*'  Imagination  is  the  mother  of  half 
our  sorrows ;  but  imagination  is 
as  potent  as  reality."  Perhaps  no 
youth  has  lived  with  such  wild  de- 
sires for  fame  as  the  slender  Scotch 
youth  did.  Life  in  its  own  sure 
movements  was  a  century  by  far 
too  slow  for  him,  and  with  two  or 
three  plunges  he  found  fame  in 
death.  His  life  was  passed  in  fever 
heats  of  morbid  cravings.  What 
men  take  a  long  tiine  in  obtaining, 
he,  like  a  too  impetuous  youth  as 
he  was,  determined  to  clutch  in  a 
season.  Overbalanced  his  sensitive 
mind  certainly  was,  the  strings  of 
the  harp  had  been  unstrung  by  a 
too  young  hand  dashing  along  them 
striving  to  catch  his  own  impetuous 
music.  It  is  a  tale  too  sad  for 
severe  criticism. 

David  Gray  was  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  self-help,  with  its 
blinding  allurements,  should  not  be 
preached.  Spurs  are  not  required 
to  a  spirited  colt.  It  is  a  true  sign 
of  this  age,  with  its  break-neck  pace 
of  life  and  thought,  that  of  a  youth 
full  of  self-confidence,  impatient  for 
work  and  unwilling  to  wait  for  the 
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harrett,  not  coDteut  but  he  mutt 
hare  in  hu  hand  the  fruit  in 
ppriiixtiiRe.  No  true  confidence 
tlita  which  cannot  in  faith  truit  to 
hit  own  work  in  the  meantime; 
no  hero  he  who  cannot  valiantlj 
orercome  difBculties  by  strong,  per- 
sistent labour  ;  and  no  man  he  who 
ravi'i  at  the  world  as  a  maudlin 
schoolgirl.  Character  he  wanted 
also,  but  David  Gray  died  in  his 
tweiitv-fourth  rear,  and  uho  can 
look  fur  a  fuU-deTtdoped  hero,  or  a 
strong  mail  linens  at  tnat  age,  espe* 
cialljr  in  a  |>oet  P 

Gray  waj  a  child  of  the  countrr, 
bom  in  one  of  a  group  of  roadside 
houses   about   eight    miles   distant 
from  Glasgow.     His  father  was  an 
iudustritms  weaver.    **At  a  distance 
of  some  miles  to  the  north,**  writes 
his  excellent  biographer,  Mr.  lied- 
derwiek,  **  was  the  nuble  outline  of 
the    Campsie    range ;    Tillages    of 
smoking  industry  dotted  the  valley 
and  plain  :  to  the  south*west  Glai*- 
gow  toiled  all  the  wivk  under  its 
cloud,  and  consecrated  the  listening 
Sabbath  with  the  faint  clang  of  its 
bells ;  while  nightly   to  the  south 
the  country  was  ablaze,  and  the  »ky 
reddened  with  the  numerous  blavt- 
fumacen  t<i  which  the  west  of  Scot- 
land chiefly  tiwrs  its  preponderating 
wealth.  .  .  It  was  mainly  themuMc 
of  bis  own  iittle  Lui;gie  which  mur- 
mured meliMiiDUi^Iv  in  his  verse,  nnd 
which   he   b«*i!an  at    It  tigth  fondly 
to    drc^ain    of    linking    iii)m<irtally 
with  hilt  name.**     A  flt  home  triilv 
for  a  p«N*tic  child.     His  i^ehool  and 
college  i!a\s  fouml  the  lad   a  gre-it 
reader,  ninl  a  un-at  lover  nf  nature, 
and  alwa\9  framing  "wild  drt*ams 
uf  liter.-iry  anibitioii.**     The  editor 
of  a  cit\  Journal,  heiitartle«l  no  leas 
with  l.ts  |KH*inti  than  with   his  ran- 
dom letter*.     HiA  brain  i^an  never 
idle  111  eithiT  thii.kifig  t>\«-r  Khe-iir*. 
poem*,  b'<;k«,   or   |K'niitng   letters. 
In  excited  mMinents  he  writes  ab<iut 
his  |>«>em9  in  terms  r>urh  as  thenc: 
**  I  think  the  poem  mill  live,  and  4o 


I  care  not  whether  I  were  drowned 
to-morrow.'*  "  Better  to  have  a 
poem  refused  than  a  poem  un- 
written.*' It  is  rather  strange  that 
a  man  poaseased  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  extreme  self-contidence 
which  he  poaseased  should,  notwith- 
standing, nave  applied  to  Professors 
Masson  and  Aytoun,  Mr.  O.  H. 
Lewea,  the  poet  Sydney  Dobell, 
and  even  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  get  his 
poems  published.  Here  waa  a 
nnmiliating  proceeding  for  hiiii» 
and  ahowed  tnat  the  youth  was  no 
better  than  any  inflated  local  poet. 
His  epistles  were  crammed  full  of 
conceit*  For  instance,  he  cooHj 
addressed  Uobell  in  these  terms : — 

**  Fint :  Cleeve  Tower  I  take  to 
be  a  pleasant  place,  clothed  with 
ivy,  and  shaded  by  ancettral 
beechen ;  at.  all  events,  it  ta 
mightily  different  from  my  mo- 
ther's house.  Let  that  be  dis- 
tinctly understood. 

''SSecand:  I  am  a  poet.  Let 
that  also  be  distinctly  understood.** 

And  on  he  goes  in  a  simihir 
bomba^tic  atyle — a  pot*tic  style  cer- 
tainly. That  this  was  part  of  tho 
man  M.*eins  manifest ;  it  recurs  again 
and  again  in  his  letters.  On  another 
occasion  he  foolishlv  said,  and  thai 
to  a  well-known  poet,  **  I  tell  you 
that  if  I  live,  my  name  and  fame 
hhall  be  second  to  few  of  any  age, 
and  to  none  of  my  own  age.** 
lUeaaant  words  these  must  have 
been  to  Mr.  Dobell,  to  be  told  bv  a 
mere  Mnnling  that  he  waa  to  bo 
outdone  by  his  audacious  corre. 
spondeiit— an  unknown  lad  living 
in  a  r«'a'Utde  cottage  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  Only  a  remarkable  youth 
could  have  penned  such  words  to 
the  author  of  ••Balder."  "  Tlie 
Itoman.'*  «t:c.  Hut  other  sentencea 
iihow  that  in  his  tragedy  of  life 
there  wan  a  giMnl  deal  of  comedj 
interwoven.  **  When  my  biogra- 
phy falls  to  be  written,  will  not 
this  same  *  srlf-confidence  *  be  ono 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  my 
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intellectual  development  t  '*  There 
he  striked  a  Btrotum  of  correct  self- 
judgiueiit,  which  is  arousing  in  its 
conceit;  there  is  something  infi- 
nitely touching  in  a  lad  talking 
ahoiiC  his  biography  being  written, 
and  there  is  also  in  that  sentence 
something  very  ludicrous  in  bis 
catching  so  well  the  prominent 
feature,  repulsiTe  in  its  prominence, 
of  his  own  character,  that  of  an 
excessive  vanity  and  morbid  self- 
confidence.  '*  I  am  so  accostomed," 
he  says,  "  to  compare  my  own  men- 
tal progress  with  that  of  such  men 
as  Shakspeare,  Goethe,  and  Words- 
worth, that  the  dream  of  roy  youth 
will  not  be  fulfilled  if  my  fame 
equal  not,  at  least,  that  of  the  latter 
of  these  three."  These  were  his 
dreams  at  one  time.  How  wild  and 
profitless !  But,  however  ridiculous, 
they  undoubtedly  formed  anintrinsic 
part  of  his  intellectual  life  and  de- 
velopment. To  account  for  thi?, 
his  life  had  not  been  passed  entirely 
in  retirement  among  the  companion- 
ship of  books ;  he  had  received  an 
education  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  had  many  young  and 
cultured  friends.  To  them  this 
feature  of  his  character  could  not 
have  been  repulsive,  knowing  as 
they  did  his  everyday  thoughts,  but 
as  they  come  to  a  reader's  know- 
ledge for  the  first  time  in  their  ful- 
ness, and  forming,  as  they  do,  the 
largest  proportion  of  his  prose 
thoughts,  they  tend  to  represent 
to  U8  a  character  swayed  by  the 
wildest  and  most  fanciful  dreams. 
His  desires  for  ambition  and  giddy 
fame  had  but  too  plainly  taken 
complete  possession  of  his  whole 
thoughts — desires  which  nature  had 
not  endowed  him  with  capacity  to 
execute,  ^or  can  his  own  words, 
**  I  speak  \h\iB  because  I  fiel 
power,"  be  taken  as  a  complete 
answer  to  these  strictures.  It  may 
certainly  be  said  that  had  he  been 
spared  longer  he  would  have 
accomplished  greater  things  than 


he  did,  but  the  consciousness  of 
power  is  very  deceptive. 

Further  bursts  of  that  melo- 
dramatic tone  are  observable,  which 
he  said  haunted  him  **  like  an  evil 
spirit."  He  reaches  eveu  greater 
heights  of  sheer  boasting  in  these 
words  :  **  Westminster  Abbey  I  If 
I  live  I  shall  be  buried  there — so 
help  me  God  ! "  Such  egotism  has 
never  yet,  during  the  whole  world's 
existence,  been  known  to  belong 
to  a  great  genius.  But  the  youth 
began  to  be  ashamed  of  such  loose 
talk.  And  in  strange  contrast  are 
the  words  written  some  time  after, 
**  When  I  read  Thomson  I  despair." 
Here  we  find  that  his  previous 
boasted  feelings  of  power  played 
him  false ;  they  were  feelings  of  a 
man  who  had  plainly  been  their 
slave,  and  are  shown  to  have  been 
built  on  a  poor  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  geniua  and  talent  who  had 
lived  even  shortly  before  him. 

His  latter  days  are  well  known ; 
his  wild  visit  to  London  in  an  aimi- 
less,  hopeless  quest  after  literary 
reputation  ;  his  rashness  in  sleeping 
all  night  in  Hyde  Park  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  fatal  disease ) 
his  desperate  struggles  for  life,  hi* 
return  home,  his  jdetermined  polisb* 
ing  of  **The  Luggie,"  his  only 
legacy — •*  It  is  all  I  have  "  ;  the 
penning  of  his  own  epitaph,  and 
then  after  days  of  travail  and  sleep- 
less nights  followed  his  final,  long 
quietus !  The  sap  of  life  was 
arained  wildly  and  madly.  In  his 
old  home  the  ambitious  lad  slipped 
out  of  life  near  those  scenes  he 
loved  so  well  and  wove  in  verse. 
The  noblest  and  truest  advice  he 
received  was  that  from  his  patron, 
Lord  Houghton,  the  biographer  of 
Keats :  '*  I  must  expect  you  to  be 
brave  and  resigned,  and  to  feel  that 
above  being  a  poet  is  the  power  of 
being  a  man.'  This  aim,  in  all 
truth  it  must  be  said,  he  never 
achieved,  or  to  use  his  own  true 
words : — 
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*'  Poor  DiMgre  life  b  mine,  meagre  tnd 

poor ! 
Rfttber  a  pi«ee  of  chOdbood  thrown 

away," 


"The  mreet  begnming  of  a  tale  on* 

IcDown : 
A  dream  unspoken  :    promiae  nnfol- 

filM.*' 

And  equnlly  true  were  the  lines  of 
his  own  epitaph,  which  were  found 
Among  bia  papers  af^er  hia  death: — 

"Below  lien   one   wfaoae   name   waa 
traced  in  aand." 

Yerr  beautiful  were  the  concluding 
woriia : — 


«• 


In   Eden    erery  flower   ia  blown. 
Amen.** 


Ilia  poema  hate  been  greatl? 
orer-enti mated,  and  their  value  la 
only  now  beginnini;  to  be  judged 
correctlr,  wnce  regret  at  his  earlr 
death  is  fretting  faint.  Few  minor 
names  have  caused  such  a  talk 
nmons;  the  jouths  of  Scotland  ns 
his  hn«  done,  espectally  in  the  west. 
"The  Lnggie-  displaja  little  or 
none  of  that  originalitj  which 
night  hsre  been  expected  from  one 


who  haa  been  regarded  na  a  new 
singer;  it  is  more  the  work  of  a 
painter  than  a  poet  proper,  and  ia 
for  the  most  part  compoaed  of 
anatcbes  of  description,  mingled 
with  short  essajs  of  youthful 
thoughts  and  common  reflections. 
Its  riches  aud  beauties  are  the 
luxurious  raptures  of  a  poet's  first 
lore  in  his  own  skill,  snd  the  lan- 
guage is  a  display  of  words  rather 
than  wealth  of  thoughts  His  fifth 
sonnet  stands  out  as  hb  best 
efibrt,  and  will  be  remembered 
when  **The  Luggie"  is  forgotten. 
His  poems  hsTo  suffered  severely 
from  overpraise.  **  The  Luggie  ** 
is  an  ordinary  descriptive  Poem  of 
very  ordinary  power.  Hard  it  may 
be  to  stale,  yet  true  it  is,  that 
David  Gray  in  that  poem  did  bol 
very  ordinary  work  with  some  rert 
startling  expressions.  The  world 
took  him,  a  mere  youth,  at  the  hiKh 
value  which  he  put  upon  himselft 
and  it  will  apparently  take  soom 
^eara  longer  ere  it  will  stagger  baek 
into  its  old  vantage-groundy  and 
mete  out  his  worth  by  his  works, 
and  not  by  his  own  conceits  and 
bombast. 

'*  Some  deemed  him  wondrons  wise,  and 
some  believed  him  mad." 
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niSTOEY  OF  THE  MUNSTER  CIECUIT. 


By   J.  E0I>EBICK    OTLJLKAOAJf,   BaBBI8TEB-AT-La.W. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 

For  nearly  the  entire  first  quarter 
of  the  present  century  bands  of 
lawless  men  named  Whiteboys,  or 
Rockites,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Munster  Circuit.  They  went  in 
pangs,  usually  with  veiled  or 
blackened  faces,  wearing  white  shirts 
or  women's  petticoats  over  their 
clothes — whence  they  were  called 
white  hoy 9.  They  visited  the  houses 
of  farmers  who  had  taken  land  from 
which  the  former  tenant  was 
evicted,  and  either  murdered  or  ill- 
treated  the  new  tenant,  and  his 
family.  Sometimes  their  atrocity 
induced  them  to  bum  the  house  and 
all  that  were  within.  Sometimes 
they  contented  themselves  with 
putting  the  farmer  to  his  oath  not  to 
hold  the  land — or  merely  took  any 
firearms  that  happened  to  be  in  the 
house.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  disturbed  time,  my  father  dis- 
charged the  duty  of  accommodating 
the  troops  detached  from  the  head- 
quarters garrison  of  Fermoy,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  where  he  was  Bar- 
rack Master,  and,  at  one  period,  no 
less  than  twenty-two  of  these  out- 
stations  had  to  be  visited  by  him 
once  a  month.  He  was  of  active 
habits,  and  usually  rode  unattended, 
often  traversing  the  country  at  night, 
when  returning  from  distant  sta- 
tions. Though  he  often  encountered 
parties  of  Whiteboys,  he  was  bo 


popular  he  ne\'er  was  molested. 
That  be  was  well  known  as  an 
officer  on  duty  was  evident  *•  Good 
luck  to  ye,  captain,  you're  on  your 
duty,"  was  the  usual  palutation. 

In  the  month  of  September, 
1823,  a  report  was  made  to  him  of 
a  frightful  murder  in  his  district, 
and,  accompanied  by  General  Sir 
Thomas  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.,  com- 
manding the  Fermoy  garrison,  and 
Mr.  James  Plunkett,  afterwards 
Q.C.,  then  on  a  visit  to  my  father, 
he  started  for  the  scene  of  the  out- 
rage. 

The  road  from  Fermoy  to  Kildo- 
rery  runs  near  the  river  Funcheon, 
and  a  small  road,  or  bohereen,  leads 
to  a  place  called  Lisnagourneen, 
between  Bockmills  and  Kildorery. 
Kot  far  from  Lisnagourneen  stood  a 
house  of  more  elaborate  architec- 
ture than  the  farmhouses  in  the 
country.  It  was  not  quite  com- 
pleted at  this  time.  It  was  occu- 
pied, however,  by  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Franks,  consii^ting  of 
father,  mother,  and  only  child — a 
son,  grown  to  manhood — and  their 
servant  girl.  They  were  respect- 
ably connected,  the  head  of  the 
family  residing  at  the  ancestral 
seat,  Carrig,  near  Mallow.  Mr. 
Franks,  the  occupant  of  the  house 
near  Lisnagourneen,  was  employed 
in  farming,  and  also  acted  as  agent 
over  part  of  the  vast 'estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Kingston. 

His  only  sod,  a  well-looking,  well- 
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conducted  voutli,  aluo  attended  to 
the  fnriii,  and  was  deemed  a  good 
match  111  the  countrj.  He  found 
faruur  in  the  affection  of  a  Miaa 
Kearney,  reputed  an  heireaa.  Her 
property  wan  a  large  farm  held  by 
her  late  fatlier,  who  had  died  a  few 
veara  before  1823.  Her  atep-tiater, 
W  hin  irst  wife,  waa  married  to 
Mr.  KeetTe,  who  managed  the  farm, 
and  looked  with  jealouay  vpon  any 
■uitor  to  thia  Mim  Kearney,  who, 
if  the  waa  married,  might  deprire 
him  of  the  righta  and  emolumenta 
he  then  enjuyad.  Aa  &J  iaa  Keaniej 
uUinly  aaw  the  object  of  Mr. 
Keeffe  m  aa  to  oppoae  her  marriage, 
and  that  her  only  chance  of  getting 
her  property  into  ker  own  control 
or  enjoyment  waa  to  get  a  huaband, 
ahe  waa  quite  dispoaed  to  farour  the 
auit  of  young  Mr.  Frankn,  and  aa 
ahe  did  not  wish  to  deprive  ber 
atep-niater  of  the  houae  in  which 
ahe  liTed  with  Mr.  Keefff,  it  waa 
arranged  that,  during  the  life  of  hf*r 
aiater,  young  Mra.  Franka  would 
reaide  with  her  huaband'a  parents. 
In  order  to  provide  a  auitable 
dweUini;  for  bu  wealthy  bride, 
young  Mr.  Frmiika  employed  a  con- 
tractiir  to  build  the  houae  near 
LiauaRoumeen.  The  old  couple, 
who  liktnl  their  future  daughter, 
eagerly  watched  the  pro^rei^n  of  the 
building.  They  looked  forward  to 
happy  ciaya  pa^ed  in  the  aociety  of 
their  bt*loved  children,  ami,  aa  the 
work  drew  near  completion,  thought 
to  hapten  the  Workmen,  by  partially 
oooiipMti^  the  houiM*. 

The  I'ttfinur  «k:iii  imt  ({i*eiiit-il 
•ufiicieutly  dry  for  dwelling  in  with 
Mifcty,i»«>  the  family  had  their  meala 
in  the  kitchen,  and' alept  iu  the  bed- 
rooii!  iip»tairp.  They  wir*  luitiu-ly 
Hi  ttf-r  hab.t»  and  of  durne^tic 
ia.*t«'^.  Tfiev  »at  at  thrir  huiiiMe 
«:ifiTu  r  uii  that  >e|iti  u»ber  e^enin^, 
und.  wiita  thf  i^liaticA  of'  coiuin^ 
night  (Jarkeued  the  room,  a  candle 
Haa  I'k'hted;  and  we  nay  well 
imiguie     they      were     ba|  jy    to- 


gether. Thia  tranquillity  waa  mdelj 
broken.  Two  men  of  threatening 
appearance  entered  the  kitchen. 
One  bore  a  formidable  horseman  a 
piatd — the  other  had  the  dreaded 
aymbol  of  Whiteboya — a  ahirt  over 
hia  dothea.  The  aeVraot  girl,  Mary 
Myera,  crouched  under  a  table  near 
the  wall,  where  the  li«ht  did  not 
penetrate,  and  there,  heraelf  un- 
aeen,  beheld  and  heard  all  that 
occurred.  The 'men  roughly  de- 
manded  **the  Grearma  in  the  houae.'* 

•«  I  decUn-  to  God,*'  replied  Mr. 
Franka,  **  there  are  no  arma  of  any 
aort  in  i  he  house. ** 

•'No!    indeed,"    aaid    hia 
"*  they  are  all  at  Mr.  8myth'i 
Caatle  Widenham,  but  we  can  aend 
fur  them,  and  you  ahall  have  them.'* 

Several  atout-looking  men  now 
blocked  up  the  little  hall,  evidently 
of  the  aame  gang,  for  one,  draaaed 
in  a  green  coat,  with  white  trouaera 
— who  aeemed  the  commanding 
officer,  hearing  what  young  Mr. 
Franka  aaid,  instantly  eiclaimed, 
**  'Tia  not  tor  arma  you  want  to  aeod. 
but  for  the  aoldiera.  Come  in, 
boy  a,  and  do  your  duty."  At  thia 
order  nine  or  ten  more  niahed  into 
the  kitchen.  They  were  armed, 
and  ai«  thev  raiaed  their  guna,  poor 
Mra.  Frauktt  caat  heraelf  before  her 
aon  ao  aa  to  abield  him  from  the 
contenta  of  theae  weapona.  One 
of  the  ruiCana  aeiied  ber^threw 
a  white  apron  round  her  head,  and 
•traiigled  her.  Father  and  aon 
wert*  inntantlv  ahot  dead,  and  then* 
happily  for  her,  not  aeeing  the 
tririfi«*d  M-nraut— tlie  murderm 
departed. 

What  a  aight  waa  preeented  to 
my  father  and  hia  companiona  when 
they  entered  that  cottage  neat 
day.  Tne  three  bodiea  of  lather, 
mother,  and  9ou  lay  aa  they  blL 
The  little  roitin  wa«  mmiu  filled  faj 
magivtratea,  police,  ami  the  neaaao* 
try,  ail  borror*atrickeu  at  the  §mt^ 
ful  crime.  Of  courae  it  waa  a 
'U'hiteboy  offenceiaud  many 
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were  assigned  for  the  perpetration. 
The  Eev.  Dr.  Woodward,  Kector  of 
the  parish  of  Gl  an  worth,  ascribed  it 
to  Mr.  Franks  having  had  to  deal 
harshly  with  several  of  the  default- 
ing tenants  on  the  Kingston  estates. 
Others  thought  Mr.  KeefFe,  who  it 
will  be  remembered  was  married  to 
the  half-sister  of  Miss  Kearney, 
might  have  employed  the  murderers 
to  remove  the  young  suitor  out  of  the 
way.  The  police  were  soon  at  work, 
nnd,  at  the  Spring  Assises  for  the 
County  of  Cork,  held  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1824,  three  men,  brothers, 
named  Patrick,  Maurice,  and  John 
Cronin,  were  indicted  before  Mr. 
Justice  Torrens,  for  these  barbarous 
murders. 

The  chief  evidence  against  the 
prisoners  wns  that  unreliable  one — 
an  approver.  His  name  was  Edward 
Magner.  He  swore  that  the  pri- 
soners were  the  men  who  asked  him 
to  join  in  the  murder  of  the  Franks 
family.  That  he  consented  to  go 
with  the  party,  and  they  all  went 
to  the  new  bouse.  He  disguised 
himself  by  wearing  a  woman's  cap 
and  a  gown.  Patrick  Cronin,  one 
of  the  prisoners,  had  on  a  shawl  and 
an  apron.  The  Cronins  had  for 
arms  bayonets  on  sticks.  He 
carried  a  pistol.  When  he  entered 
the  kitchen,  the  father,  nu>ther,  and 
son  were  sitting  round  a  table.  A 
lighted  candle  and  a  jug  was  upon 
it.  They  asked  for  tirearms.  Mr. 
Franks  said  "  they  had  none  in  the 
house  ;  that  they  had  sent  them  to 
Mr.  Smyth's,  but  he  would  send  for 
them.**  They  tied  a  shawl  round 
Mrs.  Frauks*s  face,  to  hinder  her 
from  shouting  while  they  were 
shooting  the  rest.  Patrick  Cronin 
flung  the  jug  at  Mr.  Franks's  face, 
and  then  witness  fired  his  pistol  at 
him.  It  was  loaded  with  slugs. 
Patrick  Cronin  struck  Mr.  Franks 
with  the  poker  when  he  fell.  Young 
Mr.  Franks  took  up  a  chair  to  try 
and  defend  himself,  but  a  blow 
broke  his  arm.    He  was  then  beaten 


till  he  died.  Mrs.  Franks  was 
strangled.  The  three  prisoners 
took  an  active  share  in  the  killing. 
This  evidence  was,  in  the  main,  fully 
corroborated  by  Mary  Myers,  the 
servant. 

Dr.  Piddel,  of  Kildorery,  proved 
he  examined  the  three  bodies.  Mr. 
Franks,  senior,  bad  been  shot  in 
the  breast;  his  skull,  also,  was 
fractured.  Mr.  Franks,  junior,  had 
his  arm  broken,  and  his  head  showed 
some  wounds.  Mrs.  Franks  died 
from  suffocation. 

The  jury  found  the  three  prisoners 
guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  they 
were  executed.  They,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  protested  their  in- 
nocence of  the  crime. 

Su:<piciou  still  clungtoMr.Keeffe, 
and  he,  together  with  a  man  named 
Thomas  Bourke,  were  tried  at  the 
Autumn  Assizes  for  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  the  18th  August,  1825, 
charged'  before  Baron  Pennefather 
with  the  triple  murder.  In  stating 
the  case  fbr  the  prosecution,  Mr. 
Sergeant  Goold  alluded  to  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Keeffe's  connexion  with  the 
Kearney  family,  and  his  being  op- 

Sosed  to  the  match  between  Miss 
[earney  and  the  deceased,  young 
Mr.  Franks.  The  character  of  the 
Franks  wa^  that  of  being  severe 
landlords,  and  the  learned  Sergeant 
described  the  outrage  as  1  have 
already  related  it. 

Timothy  Murphy,  another  ap- 
prover, gave  evidence  in  this  case. 
He  was  examined  by  Mr.  Quin. 
He  identified  the  prisoner,  Thomas 
Bourke,  as  one  of  the  gang  who 
committed  the  murder,  but  did  not 
recognise  Keeffe.  O* Council  de- 
fended the  prisoners,  and  obliged 
Murphy,  the  approver,  to  admit  his 
participation  in  so  many  deeds  of 
guilt  ibat  Baron  Pennefather  said 
"  it  was  unnecessary  to  cross-ex- 
amine him  further.** 

A  witness,  named  Glover,  iden- 
tified Eeeffe  as  having  been  present 
at  the  murder.    He,  however,  was 
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uot  deemed  a  tru«tworthj  witDeti. 
He  admitted,  oa  croM-examina- 
tiou  by  0*Coooell,  **  tliat  he  was 
employed  in  Mr.  Frank***  aervice; 
tbat  for  aeveral  dajra  before  the 
murder  he  knew  of  the  intended 
crime,  yet  ho  gave  no  hint  or 
warning  to  bit  master/* 

Mary  Myers,  the  aertaut-maid, 
alao  ideu titled  KeetTe  aa  one  of  the 
pertoutf  w  bo  were  present  on  that 
iatal  night,  when  she  Uy  under  the 
table.  Oa  cross-examination  by 
O'Conneli  she  broke  down  by  admit- 
ing  '*  tbat,  on  two  occasions,  ahe 
a  wore  she  did  noi  see  Keetfo  tbat 
night.- 

Edward  Magner,  a  witness  in  the 
former  trial,  was  also  examined,  but 
his  connect  lun  with  the  White  boys 
rendered  him  worthless  as  a  Cruwa 
HitiieHS. 

O'Conneli  called  respectable  gen- 
tlemeu  as  to  cliaracter  for  his  clients. 
They  all  conourred  in  their  belief 
tbat  Mr.  K^-etfe  and  Thomas  Bourke 
were  both  men  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, and  not  likely  to  have  aided  in 
the  perpetration  of  this  atrocious 
deed.  The  jury  found  them  uot 
guilty. 

F(»r  \ears  the  fate  of  the  Franks 
formed  a  subject  of  conversation  in 
the  rural  district,  aud  1  trust  never 
again  shuU  this  peaceful  mighbour* 
hood  be  sullied  by  so  terrible  a 
crime. 


The  Doneraie  C«>ii«piracr,  so 
alarming  in  its  tirst  pru|Hirti(Uii(.  so 
dettpK^able  iu  its  last  results,  foru.s 
a  pr«»:  nil  lent  narrative  iu  our  histor\ . 
Duucraile  is  a  well-built  and  thnv- 
in^  coiiiiiry  town,  in  the  nurtbern 
part  \}i  the  ci»unty  ol  Cork,  a  frw 
miles  fr»rn  Malluw,  but  a  shurt 
distance  t'roin  the  garrison  t^wn  ot 
Huttf  rant.  Close  to  the  toM  u  i<t  tht* 
st.itt*Iy  nisn«iori  of  the  8t.  l^:;er». 
Viscounts  Doiieraile  ;  and  tiu*  oiun- 
tr\-scatsof  the  cuuutv  fau:lit-!4  of 
Morruus;h,   Creagh,  Morcott,  liiu. 


Stawell,     Evans,    and     others    lie 
scattered  around.     These  seats,  at 
this  period   of    our  history,   weru 
occupied  by  a  dashing,  fox-hunting, 
steeple-oliase  riding  race,  the  iliie 
of  the  Duhallow  hunt,  and  all  be- 
longing to  the  Protestant  Church. 
They  always  voted  for  the  candidate 
for    the    representation    of    Cork 
county,  who  would  oppose  Catholic 
emancipation,  and,  as  that  was  the 
question  of  the  day,  were  undoubt- 
edly looked  upon  with  dialike  bj 
the  lower  orders  of  the  peasantry. 
The  propensity  of  the  people  for 
the     possession    of    fire*arms    in* 
duoed  gangs  of  Kockites  to  plunder 
any  house  in  which  weapons  were 
kept,  and  their   having  them  was 
but   the    prelude    to   using  tliero. 
The   details    which    I    have   latelj 
given   of    the     murder   of    Major 
Going,  Mr.  lloskins,  aad  others,  in 
Limerick,   and   the   Franks  family 
in  Cork,  show  how  aavsgely  these 
lawless   men  carried  out  their  fell 
designs,  when  they  resolv(*d  to  alar 
the  object  of  their  hate ;  aud  one  of 
the  local  gentry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood uf  Duneraile,  Mr.  George  Bond 
Lfow,   a  magistrate   and    Baronial 
High    Cou!»table,    waa    a    marked 
man    for    popular  aim.      He    bad 
been  several  times  tire<l  at,  and  ou 
each  occasion  showed  a  brave  and 
iatrepid  spirit.     On  returning  one 
day  from  a  country  fair,  two  Kock* 
ites,  concealed  by  a  ditch,  fired  at 
him  as  he  rode  pai»t.     They  missed 
Mr.  Low«  but  wounded  his  horse. 
He  quickly  threw  liimself  off  tke 
poor  animal,  and,  climbing  the  bank, 
saw  his  assailants    running  away. 
He  tired  a  pistol  at   the   nearest. 
but  the  ball  feil  short,  so  Mr.  Low 
gave  chase.     %Vhen  he  got  close  to 
them  they  halted,  turned,  aad  fired 
at    their    pursuer.       They     again 
missed,  and  lie  rushed  on  them,  and 
when  witliin  range  fired  and  sboi 
one  4if   the    aMAssins.      He    then 
closed  with  the  other,  who  grappM 
asth  him,  but  Mr.  Low  was  a  iaff« 
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powerful  man,  and  he  succeeded  in 
making  the  Bockite  prisoner. 

At  the  Cork  Summer  Assizes, 
1829,  this  man  was  indicted  before 
Chief  Baron  O'Orady,  for  firing  at 
Mr.  Low  with  intent  to  murder  him^ 
He  was  found  guilty  and  executed. 

Mr.  Low's  courage  and  daring,  in 
bringing  the  miscreants  to  justice^ 
made  him  very  unpopular^  and  in 
song  and  story  he  was  mentioned 
with  animosity.  A  ballad  with  the 
refrain, — 

'*  Three  cheers  for  the  man  who  gave 

the  blow ; 
That  broke  the  pate  of  Georae  Bond 

Low  "— 

was  popular,  and  a  man  named 
Patrick  Daly,  commonly  called 
**  the  spy  "  made  the  following  in- 
formation before  Colonel  Hill,  an 
active  county  magistrate  of  Don- 
eraile : — 

"  Deponent  sayeth — that  some 
time  ago  this  deponent  was  at  the 
house  of  Denis  Duame,  publican, 
of  Doneraile,  in  company  with 
Daniel  Keeffe,  of  Ballynere,  and 
Darby  Morrison,  of  Wallstown,  and 
at  an  adjoining  table  were  3ittin^ 
Richard  Griffin,  of  Wallstown,  and 
John  Magner,  son-in-law  to  William 
Flinn,  of  Doneraile,  William  Flinn, 
junior,  and  a  fourth  man  unknown 
to  in  form  ant.  That  in  conversation 
Daniel  Keeffe  asked  John  Magner 
to  lend  him  a  gun.  The  latter 
asked  ^  for  what  purpose,  and  if  for 
fowling.'  Keeffe  replied,  *  Suppose 
so.'  Magner  answered  '  A  bad 
fowler  you  are.'  Keeffe  observed, 
^  Better  than  you,  for  the  last  Bird 
you  fired  at  ffou  misted,'  Darby 
Morrison  then  asked  ^What  Bird 
do  you  mean  ? '  Majgner  then 
acknowledged  'that  George  Bond 
Low  was  the  man.  1  do  not  deny 
that  I  fired  at  bim,  and  missed  him, 
but  by  the  virtue  of  my  oath  I 
have  another  charge  ready  for  him, 
and  the  first  opportunity  1  will  be 


at  him.  If  I  cannot  get  the  oppor- 
tunity others  will,  as  there  is  not  a 
man  of  ours  at  Wallstown  and 
Droomdur  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
shoot  him.  You  ought  all  to  join 
in  it,  and  Daniel  Keeffe  you  may 
get  the  gun  from  John  Keeffe  which 
we  took  from  Mr.  Fennell.'  Some 
more  conversation  passed,  and  the 
party  separated. 

''  Informant  saith  that  on  Thurs- 
day, March  5th  inst.,  he  went  to  the 
bouse  of  Thomas  Desmond,  near 
Miltown,  farmer,  whom  informant 
knew  to  be  a  captain  of  Whiteboys, 
and  remained  there  till  Saturday, 
7th  March ;  that  informant  has 
been  in  the  confidence  of  Desmond 
for  some  time  past,  and  has  seen  him 
round  with  Whiteboys ;  that  Des- 
mond acknowledged  to  informant 
that  there  were  many  pikes  lately 
made  by  Patrick  Began,  of  New- 
town, and  John  Hare,  of  Corline, 
blacksmiths;  that  they  were  given 
to  himself,  Cornelius  Brusnahan, 
of  Ardglas,  farmer,  and  Daniel 
Corkery,  near  Shardrum,  farmer; 
that  they  paid  the  smith  for  making 
them ;  that  if  they  wanted  one 
thousand  pounds  they  would  ^et  it 
from  Mr.  Murphy,  priest  of  Ifew- 
town,  and  that  it  was  some  of  the 
Catholic  rent  which  was  kept  by  the 
priest  for  that  purpose,  and  by  whose 
orders  Desmond  acknowledged  the 
pikes  were  made.  Thomas  Des- 
mond further  informed  deponent 
that  the  pikes  were  distributed  by 
him,  Brusnahan  and  Corkery,  to 
such  of  their  friends  as  could  be 
depended  on.  Informant  saith  that 
the  priests,  since  Counsellor  O'Con- 
nell't  business,  directed  the  people 
to  provide  arms  and  pikes,  and  to 
be  ready  when  called  upon.  Infor- 
mant further  saith  that  he  met 
William  Nolan  yesterday,  10th 
March,  on  the  farm  of  Cornelius 
Gurvin  at  Elnockanard ;  that  he 
acknowledged  to  informant  that  he, 
with  Edward  Yowell,  of  BathclarOi 
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And  E4lirarfl  McGnith.  of  Stc.  wero 
the  perM>ni  who  took  Mr.  CooUf*« 
«louhl(*-hArrt*l  f^un  from  the  bam  at 
KrHirkaiianI,  on  Friday  ni^ht  ;  that 
Thomas  Howell,  labourer  to  Mr. 
C«M>t4*,  irnve  information  that  Mr 
Coote  left  the  g  in  in  the  harn,  and 
thiit  .Ntil.iti.  Mclvrath,  and  Vowcll 
thf  itanie  iii^ht  trukeopen  the  ham 
door,  and  t04ik  the  gun,  which 
>i(i)nn  acknowledged  to  ioformant 
that  he  had  in  hia  care.** 

Thin  information  it  a  aample  of 
the  lawleM  vtnte  of  the  country  a^ 
reported  h^/  Dalif  and  hia  com- 
panioufs.  Soon,  however,  it  wan 
•Aorn  th.it  a  numbt*r  of  m«*n  hml 
con^pir*-<l  to  aittfawinate  Ad  fin  nil 
EvADP,  Mr.  Oeori^e  HimuI  L^iw,  and 
Mich'M'l  Ofiich,  K<K|uirt*,  and  when 
\}t.  Norcutt.  id'  Doneraile,  withhiii 
dau(;ht-  r,  were  n*turnin^  one  ni^ht 
from  A  P^rtj  at  Old  Town,  the 
r.'Mdence  ot  Admiral  Kvanii.  bf- 
t*een  the  hour*  of  ten  and  eleven 
o\*i«H*k,  un  a  road  near  Halli vonen* 
bridge,  two  |M*rM>na  fire<l  at  Hie 
cirnaf>t*,  wounding  the  coaoh- 
man  and  tiH»tman  on  the  Imh,  and 
fiend  I  n(*  m'Vfral  balls  through  the 
carriage.  Tiien*  was.  short  I  v  aftrr, 
A  oieetini*  of  magistrates  held  in 
l)on«*railc.the  Ilii;h  >heritr,  Michnol 
Creagh,  Km].,  in  the  chair,  and  sjh- 
script  ions  were  entered  into,  ami  a 
large  reward  —  which,  with  £2<Hi 
from  the  I^>nls  Justices,  Amounte«l  to 
£7*<2  —  wa«ortVred  for  the  disi*ovcrv 
of  the  (NT|H*tratorB  of  thi««  outra;*!!*. 
The  in  format  iona  of  Patrick  Daly 
toon  caus<Ml  the  arrest  of  S4*rfral 
penMHis.  who  were  cotiiniitted  for 
trial,  but  it  would  appear  that 
Chief  Htrun  t)'(fradv,  in  hit*  char 'e 
to  the  (iranii  Jurv  of  the  Ct»untv 
of  ('•*rk.  at  the  Summer  A*siz**s  of 
1>*.1*.  did  nut  entertain  as  tirin  a 
bcdier  lu  the  guilt  «if  thf*  partii-s 
Accu4«*d  a^  thtr  Dout'raiie  ^'et.trv 
did.  lit*  saiil  that  *'he  prrt*fi\i-d 
thatat'Ti-ritet'n  {tersnns  weri'C>iari:f<t 
with  hititt;;  partiripai«->i  in  this 
Cim*pirat*v.      if   biiis    in    the  cim? 


should  go  before  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  he  waa  not  certain  that  they 
would,  he  beaought  thAt  they 
should  not  be  found  without  their 
having  received  the  weightiest  con* 
•ideration.**  The  bills  were  sent 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  And  quickly 
found,  And  the  prisoners  wero 
desirous  of  bt*ing  tried,  but,  upon 
CAllin^  over  the  jury  panel  of  160 
persons,  only  31  answered  to  their 
names.  The  Crown  Counscd  asked 
fur  a  delay,  to  enable  the  sherttT  to 
procurt*  the  attendance  of  jurors. 
out  the  Chief  Baron  did  nut  uish 
to  pndong  the  assizes,  so  he  would 
only  agree  to  postpone  the  eases  to 
the  following  asMxes.  This,  hou* 
ever,  did  not  suit  the  anxi«*tv  of  the 
Donemile gentr}',  and, aware  of  the 
Iawlr!>8  state  of  the  count  rv,  we  cnn 
hardly  be  surprised  if  they  applied 
to  the  Iri»h  Government  for  a  special 
commissuin  to  try  tlie  ciinspiratora 
and  secure  the  public  |>eace.  The 
aiiplication  was  succcssfnl.  Baron 
Pennefathcr  and  Judge  Torre ns 
were  nominated  the  judges  for  try- 
ing the  pri*onen«,  ami  Mr.  Hoheny 
8aIicitor-(feiieral,  was  directed  1  r 
the  (lovcrument  to  c«>nduct  the 
prosecution.  Mr.  Doherty  was  % 
•tri kingly  hands«mic  man,  as  some 
one  said,  **  Over  six  feet  high  and 
everv  inch  A  gentlt'OiAn.'*  He  had 
an  excellent  voice,  clt*ar,  distinct, 
and  melodit'Us.  He  |K>s»esM*d  coii- 
siderable  talt-ot  tor  speaking,  and 
had  much  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  1^'inster  Circuit*  He  had 
been  called  to  the  bAr  in  1S4IS. 
and  was  considered  to  resemble  his 
kiniiman,  the  Right  H«>n.  George 
Cannin:;.  He  waa  Memlwr  of 
Parliament  for  Kilkennv,  and,  on 
thf*  t-levation  of  Ixird  I'lunket  to 
the  Bftich  in  IvJT.a^  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Citmmon  Pltvs,  Mr.  Joj 
became  A  t  tun  icy*  General,  and 
Mr.  Doherty  Solicitor-GeneraL 
AsstK-iated  with  Mr.  Doherty  in 
the  conspiracy  cases  were  the  usual 
Crown  prosecutors  in  the  Munstrr 
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Circuit,  Serjeant  Ooold  and  Mr. 
BeQiiett,  ELG. ;  to  these  was  added 
Mr.  K.  W.  Greene,  K.O. 

On  the  2l8t  of  October,  18t29,  the 
county  court  house  of  Cork  was 
densely  thronged.  In  the  body  of 
tho  court,  and  along  the  galleries, 
in  the  Grand  Jury  box,  and  in  all 
the  avenues,  county  gentlemen  clus- 
tered thick  as  bees  in  a  hive,  but 
the  lower  orders  were  con8picuous 
by  their  absdnc-e ;  not  a  friezd  coat 
was  visible.  Tlie  commisaion  being 
opened.  Baron  Pennet'ather  charged 
the  Grand  Jury,  additional  bills 
were  sent  up.  The  prisoners  were 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  when 
their  agent,  Mr.  FitzGerald,  stated 
they  were  without  counsel,  the 
Solicitor-General  at  once  said,  "Jf 
the  attorney  for  the  prisoners 
would  name  any  two  gentlemen  of 
the  Bar,  the  Crown  would  take  care 
they  were  remunerated.*'  Me:*sr9. 
Francis  McCarthy  and  David  £. 
Pigot,  barristers,  were  then  as- 
signed for  the  defence.  Of  these 
gentlemen  Mr.  McCarthy  was  many 
years  the  senior.  He  possessed 
considerable  talent:^,  was  clear  and 
logical  in  his  statements,  and  had  a 
^ood  deal  of  experience  as  a  prac- 
titioner on  the  Munster  Circuit. 
He  was  an  excellent  speaker,  and 
always  put  his  client's  case  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  His  tastes 
were  literary,  and  convivial  like 
those  of  his  friend  and  boon  com- 
panion, Dr.  Maginn.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy was  much  respected  by 
his  brethren  on  circuit.  Mr.  Pigot 
was  born  near  Kil worth,  in  the 
County  of  Cork,  and  in  his  early  lite 
studied  medicine.  His  father,  Dr. 
Pigot,  was  a  respectable  member 
of  that  profession.  Changing  from 
physic  to  law,  he,  David  K.  Pigot, 
became  a  pupil  of  the  eminent 
pleader,  Mr.  Tidd,  who  soon  dis- 
covered the  aptitude  of  his  Irish 
law  student.  Mr.  Pigot  intended 
to  remain  in  London,  and  get  called 
to  and  practise  at  the  English  Bar, 


but  a  friend,  the  late  James  Plun- 
ket,  Q.C.,  aware  how  few  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Ireland  equalled 
him  in  the  knowledge  of  law,  es- 
pecially in  the  science  of  special 
pleading,  induced  him  to  forego  this 
intention,  and  to  practise  at  the 
Bar  of  his  native  land.  Few  law 
students  took  such  great  pains  to 
acquire,  not  only  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  his  future  profession,  but 
the  most  attractive  mode  of  ad- 
dressing judges  and  juries  as 
Mr.  Pigot  did. 

At  his  residence,  the  Park,  near 
Kil  worth,  he  had,  in  his  study,  a 
cheval-gla8:<,  before  which  he  prac- 
tised attitudes,  and  his  phraseology 
was  remarkable  for  flowery  and 
choice  expressions.  Though  no 
better  man  could  be  selected  for  a 
law  argument  to  the  court,  or  to 
address  a  jury  in  a  nisi  prius  case, 
he  was  totally  unfit  for  the  defenoe 
of  the  Doneraile  conspirators.  He 
had  little  experience  on  circuit, 
being  but  three  years  called  to  the 
Bar.  He  had  less  in  criminal 
cases,  and,  therefore,  was  utterly 
unable  to  tackle  the  hardened  mis- 
creants who  came  recklessly  on  the 
table,  ready  to  swear  away  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  objects  of  their 
hostility,  eager  only  to  clutch  the 
rewards  offered  for  their  condem- 
nation. 

A  jury,  highly  respectable  men, 
no  doubt,  but  exclusively  Protestant, 
wasimpanneled,  and  fourmen^Leary 
Shine,  Boche,  and  Magrath,  were 
given  in  charge.  Leary  was  about 
seventy  years  old.  He  was  tenant 
to  Mr.  Creagh,  father  of  the  High 
Sheriff,  whom  it  was  sworn  he  was 
resolved  to  murder.  He  had  been 
paying  £220  a  year  rent  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  was  greatly  es- 
teemed by  his  landlord.  Shine  was 
brother  to  a  tenant  of  Captain 
Creagh,  on  whose  land  be  lived. 
Magrath  was  brother  to  the  man 
banged  at  the  previous  Cork  Assizes, 
for  the  attack  on  Mr.  Low,  and 
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Koc!ie  wad  a  farm  labourer,  with 
ikiuivwbul  doubtful  cbaracter.  The 
iiupri*88ion  in  Court  wai^,  that 
it  Hoii  not  fair  to  put  tucb  a  re- 
spectable man  an  i^>ary  on  trial 
with  thoM*  whoie  characten  did  uot 
•land  Ko  hij;h  aa  bi». 

The  Siilicitor-Gi*i.eral  made  a 
loui^  and  impn'Mive  speech  wheu 
stating  the  cast*  for  the  Crown. 
From  his  instructions  he  fuUv  be- 
lie%ed  in  the  K"*^^  ^f  ^^^  ai-cused. 
**  Let  us  to-day,*'  he  said,  «*  if  the 
count V  be  traduced,  refute  the 
caluinnv  ;  but  if  associations  cKii»t 
whoM?  nu'nibers  bound  by  oaths 
taken  in  Uai»pht*niy  and  sup()orted 
by  bloo(:ahed.  utteuipt  to  dom  nt^r 
o%rr  all  tiiac  is  rt*i*pt*ctable  in  the 
land,  \<m  cannot  U- to j  speedy  and 
prompt  in  decidmi;  whet  her  you  are 
determim-d  t«»  bow  down  to  the  iron 
tvranny  of  this  vulvar  dei«pi»tu;ii, 
<»r  whether  your  proud  pantry,  and 
aobli'  veomanr?  will  rallv  round 
each  other,  and  support  the  laws 
whit  h,  if  put  into  strenuous  and 
deiiTniiiii'd  i'(H*nition,  viiU  be  fully 
^utllcii*l.t  tt»r  trif  most  ample  redrcps 
and  le.'aralioii." 

■ 

Thcoc  niaundoqueut  lentencea 
•utiji*e  to  j'lve  mv  readers  a  mttiou 
of  this  tturan^ue,  which  las:ed  four 
liourit,  and  was  ii»  unlike  the  cool, 
uuimpaMioned  matter  ot-fact  ntate- 
nient*  for  thf  Crown  wo  are  ace  us- 
toiiM'.l  t>  in  our  da%',  ti.at  several 
[.ersoi.ii  dt'i'lariMl  **  they  would  con- 
vict ttte  bati'h  of  prisoners  u|>on 
tlie  hari-  i*tateuK*nt  of  the  SoiicUor^ 
lenerji. 

The  witne4<»H  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  Uaiid  Sh**«'han,  i'atnck 
Niwiaii,  Patrick  I)aly.  Thomas 
Murphy,  and  Owen  Uaiy.  Tliese 
men  wcTe  al.  either  accomplices  or 
spie.«,  and  they  swofe  "that  Leary 
was  thf  capita  in,  tue  leadin:^  con- 
spirator, tliat  in  a  teUt.  at  the 
fair  of  lUthdare,  he  )  r.'dui*ed  a 
pa|>er.  or  .i:;rrement,  tor  pi::nature 
UT  ail  wliii  oon*«'iited  to  murder 
Adm  ral  K%aus,  Mr.  l^w,  and  Mr. 


Crea{*h.  Sererai  signed  the  paper, 
and  consented  to  shoot  the  three.** 
In  confirmation  of  this,  several 
warnings  were  given  in  evideoce. 
Mr.  Low's  steward  was  warned  not 
to  go  with  his  master  to  the  fair  of 
Kildorery.  He,  the  steward,  to- 
formed  hia  master  of  thii>,  and  urf(ed 
him  uot  to  attend  the  fair.  Mr. 
Low  did  so  in  apite  of  the  wamiog, 
and  was  tired  at,  but  escaped  un- 
hurt. Notice  that  Mr.  Creagh'a 
carriage  would  be  attacked  waa 
given,  and  the  firing  at  Mr.  Nor- 
cott's,  in  mistake  of  Mr.  Cri*agh'a, 
which  it  cloMfly  reaeiubied,  waa 
sworn  to.  These  details  were  clearly 
proved,  and  though  Meaara.  ^tc* 
Carthy  and  Pigot  raised  several 
points  upon  the  admissibility  of 
evidence,  which  they  argued  with 
consummate  ability,  and  cro!»ei- 
amined  the  approvers  with  much 
skill,  they  failed  to  make  any  de- 
cided impression.  In  addition  tu 
those,  witnesses  already  named  Mr. 
<rar\a'i,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Hobertii, 
Mr.  Glover,  and  some  |>olicemen — 
all  proving;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doueraile  to  be  in  a  very  disturbed 
atate — were  next  called.  Then 
tho  case  for  the  Crown  closed,  and 
witnesses  were  cmlled  for  the  de- 
fence. They  were  chiefly  gentle- 
men of  ret|>ectability  residing  in 
th*(  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile ; 
Harold  Harry,  £aq.,  of  Bally vonerr; 
L  eutenantCoote;  Rev. Dr.  O'Brien, 
parish  priest  of  Doneraile,  and 
vicar.general  of  the  Dioceae  of 
Cloyne ;  Garrett  Nagle,  Esq.,  of 
Hallvnamona  Castle :  Arthur 
Crea::h,  £m|.,  Leary 'a  landlord, 
Charles  Dalv,  brother  of  Pairick. 
The  evidence  of  theae  witneaaes 
went  mainly  to  discredit  the  wit- 
u esses  for  the  prosecution.  HarolU 
liarry,  a  resident  landlord,  who  had 
great  knowledge  of  the  country, 
swore  he  did  not  consider  l>and 
bheehan  or  Patrick  Dalv  entitled 
tocredit  on  their  oaths,  ilr.  Bnrrj, 
a  gentleman  of  oouaidenUe  pro* 
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perty,  and  of  high  position  in  the 
county,  was  severely  cross-examined 
by  the  Solicitor-GeneraL  It  ap- 
])eared  that,  having  a  natural  reluct- 
ance to  enact  the  part  of  a  detective 
policemau,  in  entrapping  a  White- 
Doy,  he  was  asked  questions  which 
made  it  appear  he  himself  was 
suspected  of  being  one  of  that 
body.  Other  gentlemen  swore  the 
principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion were  such  miscreants  they 
were  wholly  unworthy  of  credit, 
and  Patrick  Daly's  brother  swore 
*'  that  Patrick  asked  him  to  join  in 
plotting  to  convict  the  prisoners." 

But  the  evidence  of  old  Mr. 
Creagh  in  favour  of  Old  Leary  was 
of  the  most  iaiportant  nature.  He 
gave  the  prisoner  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  integrity  and  peaceable 
habits.  He  declared  his  entire  disbe- 
lief that  Leary  had  band,act,or  part 
in  conspiring  to  murder  his  son.*' 

The  case  having  closed  on  both 
sides,  Baron  Pennefather  proceeded 
to  address  the  jurv.  The  prisoners 
evidently  felt  the  importance  of  the 
judge's  address.  Leary  looked  com- 
posed as  he  stood,  with  folded  arms 
and  erect  head,  firm,  yet  listening 
attentively.  The  learned  Baron's 
charge  was  minute  and  rather  te- 
dious. It  was  considered  to  incline 
against  the  prisoners.  The  old 
man  said,  *^  John  Leary's  witnesses 
were  not  examined,"  and  it  was 
plain  the  prisoners  were  not  satis- 
lied  with  their  counsel,  for  Shine 
exclaimed,  *'  Our  counsellors  haVe 
been  bribed." 

The  jury,  after  deliberation  for 
five  minutes,  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict.    They  found  all  the  prisoners 

GUILTY. 

Judge  Torrens  put  on  the  black 
cap,  dread  symbol  of  death.  He 
sentenced  the  four  to  be  hanged, 
and  spoke  cf  the  justice  of  their 
sentence.  **  Oh,  my  Lord,"  cried 
one  of  the  convicts,  "  there  is  no 
justice  for  us,  we  know  nothing  but 


vengeance. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  magnify  the 
terror  which  seized  the  relatives  of 
the  men  yet  untried,  when  the  fate 
of  the  first  batch  of  the  prisoners 
was  thus  sealed.  They  were  aware 
of  the  infamous  character  of  the 
spies  and  informers,  and  knew  that 
no  scruples  of  conscience  would  re- 
strain these  hardened  caitiffs  from 
what  they  called  **  swearing  up  to 
the  mark  " — so  as  to  obtain  convic- 
tions for  the  Crown.  There  was 
only  one  resource  for  the  relatives 
— only  one  barrier  between  the  re- 
maining prisoners  and  the  halter ; 
this  was  the  skill  and  legal  acumen 
of  the  greatest  criminal  lawyer  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  Fortunately  he  was  at  Derry- 
nane,  his  country  seat  in  the 
county  of  Kerry;  but  that  was 
ninety  miles  away,  and  there  he 
was  advertised  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  people  of  Kerry,  in  Tralee, 
respecting  the  Sub-letting  Acts,  on 
Tuesday.  But  his  advocacy  was 
the  only  one  chance  for  the  untried 
men,  and  on  the  Saturday  the  judges 
did  not  go  into  court  until  a  late 
hour.  The  Solicitor- General,  con- 
sidering that  the  trial  of  the  next 
batch  of  prisoners  would  encroach 
on  the  Sunday,  proposed  to  adjouru 
over  until  Monday  morning.  Mr. 
McCarthy  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  prisoners  who 
would  be  tried  next,  but  this  the 
Solicitor- General  could  not— or 
would  not — disclose.  The  Crown, 
he  said,  had  determined  to  try  every 
one  of  the  prisoners,  and  as  thie 
same  evidence  which  already  pro- 
cured the  conviction  of  the  four 
was  applicable  to  all,  the  fears  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  friends  were 
naturally  at  the  greatest  height. 

Under  these  circumstances  a 
young  farmer  named  Burke,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  prisoners, 
resolved  to  ride  to  Derrynane,  and 
request  O'Connell  to  come  off,  at 
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onrr,  to  Cork,  bo  h*  to  act  for  the 
flt*f«Mi('<*  on  the  fiiKiiiti<:  Monday. 
lie*  unijc*rtook  to  In*  at  I)(*rrvnaue 
early  on  the  neit  morninK,  and  at 
five  fiVh>ck  on  that  Satunlav  after- 
noon,  mounted  on  a  Mmnf;  horm*  of 
powerful  action  and  Hintiular  en- 
tluranrt*,  he  Htarted  on  hin  errand 
ft*r  hte  or  death.  <  )n  he  iiped,  heed- 
leiia  of  the  cornint;  niuht,  the 
lonelv  n»aii,  the  bleak  wintlM,  the 
peltitii;  rain. 

A  hrii;ht.  p*nial  iiun  i^hone  over 
the  wihl,  rtH*K- hound  eoa*t  scenery 
of  I)err\nniM'.  aw  O'Coiifiell  liKiked 
fortti  fr(»(n  hm  niouiilnni  h«ime  t)V 
the  Inihivrv  sea    on    tnat    t>cl(d>i*r 

m 

Sunday  mnrninc.  lit>  iooketl  over 
the  !*|dint«*r(*d  peaka  of  hi*  belored 
Kerrv  mouutaina,  and.  after  return- 
in*;,  he.ird  the  mornini;  mawa  in  bin 
pri\:ite  eha|>el  in  the  houae.  lie 
m:i<«  Mttint;  at  brt*akt*:iat,  when  be 
\\H*  told  **a  man,  miio  app(*ared  to 
h:i\e  ronie  a  hmi;  way,  draired  to 
s '•»  »iim."  O'i'onnell  aaw  fnim  bin 
uii:dnw  that  the  man  had  arrived 
on  h>r!M'bai*k  ;  and  the  i^tfamin:; 
t!:irikf(—  the  drcKipini:  bea<l.  aiid 
r'lf^l  tlecked  with  toam,  rontirme<l 
ih«*  H'r%.int'i«  notion,  that  the  man 
bad.  indeed,  come  a  lonj;  joum«*y. 

Tim*  ri«h*r  ^oh  nt  oin'e  ailmit- 
f«*«l  iiiti>  ihf  lihrarv.  Addn'f»»inu 
i  >'l\»ni.rll.  he  aaid,'  "  I  lelt  C  ork 
i  i«*t  ewnini;  at  live  oVh»rk.  and  1 
n^le  ntnetv  mi  leu  to  iM»e  vmu,  (Niun- 
m-li  »r.  The  frit-ntl*  of  th««  prj*<»n»*r!» 
\vl  iintrii-tl  fur  tin*    l>«»n»-raili*  mn- 

p!  :rarv    M'nt    me    fnr   vi»u.      If  vnu 

•         •  •  • 

«1«'n'l  uii  irrtake  thnr  fit'l'en«'f, 
I>  ii«rtv  Will  ban;*  t'lem  nil. 
Thrrr'a  a  hundr«*d  cmofn^  f  r  y«  u, 
a»il  if  v<Mi  oii'ie  th(*\'ll  )•••  hafe  ; 
if  III'*.  thr\'jl  all  hi*  han;»ed." 

O  t'oMndl  was  no!  pr>i  >(  n^nin^t 
thi«  r«i»iii»iin»rnl,  wbi'h  v\  n****  ti 
ikiir'i  c*onriilf*nre  in  iiit  pri'ft- -•hinai 
*k  .  .  1  ri^ucb  half  .i  oi-nti.-y  ha>i 
j»|'i*ii  'iinf  hn  ma*  hor*i.  '  «•  wa^ 
iialf  and  ^ Jc«»ri'U5.  11  ■■  n«vrpted 
t'lr  rri.i:iier.  .itjtl  pr'tnr-t  \  t«i  utart 
at  i«nr«-  for  Cork,     llur^i*  tJ.en  fi- 


preaaed  bia  wiah  to  ^o  with  the  good 
newa,  but  0*Connell  implored  him, 
in  rompanMon  to  bin  ^ood  borae.  if 
not  for  bimaelf,  to  take  f(N>d  an«l 
rei«t.  In  eai«e  that  Burke  mii>ht 
reach  Cork  btrforc  himiielf,  O'Coii. 
nell  wrote  a  abort  note  to  the  pri»-> 
oner/  attorney,  informinj;  hi  in, "  he 
wouM  attend  to  defend  the  remain* 
int;  priiionera,  aa  faat  a«  borae  could 
draw  him:"  and  then,  afker  a  few 
hours*  ref«t,  elated  at  bia  auecr^. 
William  Hurke  commenced  bi!«  re- 
turn jouriu*y.  Ka^er  look  a  were 
caitt  on  the  rcMid  to  KerrT,  from  an 
early  hour  on  that  Monday  morn- 
ing;. When  Burke  waa  deacried  th^ 
queation,  '*  What  newa,  Willimm?** 
came  from  many  a  tonf^ie.  The 
reaponpe,  "  O'Connell  will  be  here 
in  an  hour,*'  elicited  a  about  that 
rang  thn>ui*h  the  nioniinf;  air.  It 
waa  takf  n  up  in  Black|>ool,  and  re* 
Tcrberate  I  tbroui^b  (Iforge^a  Street, 
and  erhi<4Ml  from  Patrick  Street,  the 
Grand  l\inide,  and  the  ^*outh  MalK 
The  joyouii  iiewM  pierced  the  barred 
dunu'«'onK,  an<i  awoke  bo|>e  in  the 
oppn^MM'd  hearts  of  the  priaonera 
await  mi;  their  trial.  The  father*, 
aiMip,  and  brothera — wire^,  motbera, 
and  winter!*,  fril  on  their  kneea  and 
thanked  Ood  that  their  dear  cmea 
woulil  yet  a^.iin  brt*athe  the  free 
air  of  their  iiative  fielda. 

Faithful  to  bia  prom iae. O'Connell 
w.m  quickly  on  the  road  for  Cork. 
He  (H*le«*ted  a  l'Ii?  an  the  lii;hte«t 
nio«ii*  of  con%evani.v,  and  drove 
through  the  glorioua  acenenr  of  the 
pirturcMjue  n'pion  which  nerer 
impn*Med  him  more  than  on  that 
niiiht  jtturnev  bT  Killamer  and 
the  baiik«  of  the  rirrr  Lee. 
O'C.^nurll  depcrihinl  the  contraat 
bi-Twe**n  the  solemn  acent*a  through 
wliirh  he  pa^m-d  that  iiii;ht.  and  the 
itt«  rii  n*alitie8  of  the  lutlowini;  day 
in  tht*M*  wordii,  **  At  ten  o'clurk 
that  morning,  afti*r  that  clonoua 
feant  id'  Miui.  alaii!  I  found  rayf»rlf 
aettled  diiwn  amoni*  all  the  raacal* 
itiea  of  an  lri*b  c«i-.irt  ol  juatice.*' 
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Shortly  after  nioe  o'clock  on  that 
Monday  momiug,  26th  October, 
1829,  the  judges,  Baron  Penne- 
father  and  Judge  Torrens,  took 
their  seats  on  the  bench.  There 
was  considerable  despondency 
among  men  of  all  classes,  from  the 
news  that  a  Protestant  clergymen, 
named  Going,  was  inhumanly  mur- 
dered on  the  previous  day,  near 
Templemore,  in  Tipperary.  It  was 
thought  this  savage  murder  would 
influence  the  minds  of  the  jurors, 
who  ought  to  judge  coolly,  and  to 
hear  impartially.  When  the  judges 
took  their  seats,  four  men,  Edward 
Conners — a  well-dressed,  respecta- 
ble-looking farmer,  of  large  stature 
and  herculean  build — Barrett,  Wal- 
lis,  and  Tyrell,  all  decent-looking 
men,  were  placed  at  the  bar  of  the 
dock.  Conners  looked  around  him 
with  an  unembarrassed  air,  while 
his  companions  seemed  not  quite  so 
much  at  their  ease.  The  attorney 
for  the  pri:«oners,  addressing  the 
judges,  said  :  **  My  lords,  an  express 
meiisenger  has  just  brought  me  a 
letter  Irom  Mr.  O'Counell,  inform- 
ing me  he  will  be  in  Cork  this 
morning,  being  retained  for  the 
prisoners.  I  pray  your  lordships 
to  postpone  the  trial  of  these  men ' 
for  a  short  time,  as  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  here  presently.*' 

After  a  brief  consultation.  Baron 
Pennefather  said  :  '*  We  cannot 
delay  proceeding  with  the  trial,  as 
there  is  really  so  much  to  be  done." 
While  the  jury  was  being  sworn, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  endeavoured,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  create  delay,  being 
anxious  that  the  prisoners  might 
have  the  benefit  of  O'Connell's 
advocacy.  The  judges  saw  through 
his  motives,  and  Judge  Torrens,  with 
an  epigrammatic  air,  observed  ''that 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Court  to 
prevent  delay  and  defeat  artifice." 
A  very  fair  jury  was  at  length  im- 
pannelled,  and  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral commenced  his  address  to  the 


jury,  when,  amid  loud  and  continued 
cheers,  which  vires  acquirit  eundo, 
actually  seemed  to  drown  the  son- 
orous tones  of  the  Solicitor-General, 
the  tall  form  of  O'Connell,  dust- 
stained  and  travel-soiled,  strode 
into  the  bar  seats  of  the  CorJc 
court-house.  He  bowed  cour- 
teously to  the  judges,  and  his 
salute  was  returned  most  kindly 
by  his  old  circuit  companion,  Barou 
Pennefather  He  apologised  for 
his  unprofessional  appearance, 
which,  of  course,  was  excused,  and 
to  his  request,  *'  to  be  allowed  some 
breakfast  in  Court,"  their  Lord- 
ships said,  '*  Most  certainly."  A 
large  bowl  of  milk  and  some  sand- 
wiches, plentifully  cut,  formed  his 
morning  meal ;  while  he  partook  of 
the  food,  which  his  toilsome  journey 
rendered  so -necessary,  he  listened, 
with  close  attention,  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  principal  Crown  prose- 
cutor. On  hearing  a  legal  proposi- 
tion incorrectly  stated  by  the 
Solicitor-General,  O'Connell  in- 
stantly exclaimed  (his  mouth  half- 
full  of  bread  and  milk),  '*  That's 
not  law  !  "  The  Solicitor- General 
insisted  it  was,  and  the  Court  was 
appealed  to.  The  decision  was 
in  O'Connell's  favour.  Somewhat 
crestfallen,  the  Solicitor-General 
resumed,  to  be  again  pulled  up,  for, 
referring  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  O^Connell  knew  was  passed 
for  only  a  limited  time,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  That  act  b&s  expired."  This  was 
blow  the  second,  and  then  the 
Solicitor- General  adverted  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Harold  Barry  on 
the  former  trial,  asserting  that  he 
bad  taken  the  Whiteboy  oath,  and 
was  made  aware  of  the  intended 
attack  on  Mr.  George  Bond  Low. 
His  repeated  allusions  to  Mr.  Barry, 
a  well-known  country  gentleman, 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Doneraile,  brought  up  O'Connell 
again,  who  remarked  '*  upon  the 
hardship  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
then  state  of  the  law,  prohibiting 
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him  from  &  tpeecli  tothe  jurr,*  and 
requiMttin^  that  the  Solicitor-Oenerai 
wouKl  not  trarel  into  the  etidence 
on  other  trials,  but  confine  hit 
ubfervationt  to  the  particular  caae 
then  before  the  court." 

Thiit  cauted  the  Solicitor- General 
to  be  more  gunrded  in  hia  remarks, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  addreaa 
was  uninterrupted. 

Nearljr  the  tame  witneaaea  pro- 
duced on  the  former  trial  gave  evi- 
dence in  thia  case.  But  tliej  were 
now  croM-eiamined  bj  their  master. 
0*Connell,  alwaja  excellent,  now 
threw  all  the  resources  of  his  acute 
and  vii^rous  mind  into  his  tai*k, 
and  unmasked,  with  unsparing 
queHions,  the  Crown  witnesses.  It 
was  sui*gest4*d  that  Sheehan  and 
Nowlan,  repenting  of  their  crime, 
aought  to  make  atonement  by 
bringinc  their  comrades  to  justice. 
O'Connell  gave  the  character  of 
what  he  scornfullj  called  **  the  re- 
peniamt  #ianer«,**  from  their  own 
lips,  and  honest  men  shrank  from 
them  as  though  their  touch  waa 
pollution.  Tne  Solicitor- General 
negati%'ed  the  notion  that  anjr  con- 
cert exiAted  between  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution.  0*Connell 
elicited  the  fact  that  Sheehan  and 
Patrick  Dal  J  were  constantly  found 
together  in  Dublin,  and,  more  im- 
portant, 0*Conneirs  acutene*a  de- 
tected many  contradictions  and 
discn>fancies  in  the  evidence. 
Patrick  Daly  waa  rigidly  sifted, 
and  one  of  hia  exclamations 
showeil  how  valuable  O'ConnelPs 
aid  wB«.--**It*s  little  I  thought, 
Mr.  oVonnell,  Td  be  answering 
you  this  day!**  Owen  Daly,  who 
was  reprt*Aented  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  as  **  a  boy  of  17 — an  innt>- 
cent  vouth«  who  would  hardlr  have 
come  forward  had  he  been  awart*  of 
the  importance  of  his  testimony." 
turned  out  to  be  a  boy  of  21  years 


of  age,  and  eroplojred  as  an  infor- 
mer uuder  the  game  laws.  While 
under  cross-exaiiiinatioti,  0*Connell 
declared,  with  reference  to  thia 
Osren  L'aly,  he  '*  never  aaw  such 
drilling  of  tcitmmteM  in  all  his 
life." 

This  called  up  the  Solicitor^ Gen- 
eral, who  denied  the  imputation, 
and  censured  0*Connell  for  using 
it.  In  reply,  0*Conoell  said,  **  Ex- 
ception might  be  taken  to  hia 
worda,  had  he  previously  made  a 
apeech  of  three  hours*  duration, 
commenting  u|K>n  evidence  in  a 
manner  such  as  had  never  before 
been  heard  at  the  Irish  bar." 

The  Solicitor- General  not  making 
any  reply,  Mr.  Bennett,  K.C,  de- 
clared *'  such  remarks  were  quite 
uncalled  for.*'  But  0*Gonnell  said 
'*  he  did  not  mean  to  aiiggeat  thai 
the  Crown  counael  were  the  drill- 
aergesnts,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, knew  perfectly  well  to  whom 
the  epithet  applied.** 

Throughout  the  day  there  waa 
constant  tilting  between  the  Solid* 
tor- General  and  0*Coniiell.  Not 
content  with  brow -beating  the  wit- 
nesaes,  0*Connell  endeavoured  to 
brow-beat  the  Solicitor-Oeneral. 
He  once  threatened  him  with  im* 
peach ment  before  the  lloaae  of 
Commons  for  hia  mode  of  eoodoct- 
ing  this  prosecution.  On  bearing 
the  Solicitor- General  reply,  **  The 
allegation  is  made  upon y«2se/«c/a/* 
0*Conuell  caught  at  the  worda,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  mocking  tooe, 
"^FmUefmef,  Mr.  Solicitor!  How 
can  facU  be  false?*' 

*'  I  have  known  false  facta,  and 
falae  men  too,"  waa  the  Solicitor- 
General*s  somewhat  illogical  reply. 

Another  device  of  0*Conneli  to 
excite  and  irritate  the  Solicitor- 
General  waa  by  imitating  the 
Anglicized  pronunciation  c^  that 
gentleman.    A  Mr.  Twiaa  waaax- 


*  Tbis  tnjosticr  kss  b««a  rrinf  lie-l  by  .<utat«  6  sad  7  WilUsa  IV.  CL   114.     *' 
CoaSMlt  Art." 
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amined  for  the  defence,  to  discredit 
the  evidence  of  Owen  Dalj.  He 
Bwore  **  that  Owen  was  not  worthy 
of  credit  on  his  oath."  The  Solici- 
tor-General inquired,  "Had  Mr. 
Twiss  been  in  court  during  the 
previous  trial,  when  Owen  Daly 
gave  evidence?** 

The  witness  replied  "  he  had." 

"  Then,  sir,"  naturally  remarked 
the  Solicitor-General,  **  it  was  your 
duty  to  have  stated  what  you  have 
now  told  us,  knowing  that  then,  as 
now,  the  lives  of  four  fellow-crea- 
tures  were  at  stake.  1*11  ask  you  no 
further  question,  sir.  You  may  go 
down  off  that  table." 

•*  Naw,  daunt  go  dawn,  sir/'  ex- 
claimed O'Connell,  mimicking  with 
great  effect  the  tones  of  the  Solici- 
tor-General, and,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter,  he  elicited  the  cause  why 
Mr.  Twiss  was  not  produced  upon 
the  former  trial. 

Judge  Torrens  charged  the  jury 
in  this  case.  He  went  very  mi- 
nutely through  the  evidence,  and 
the  jury  then  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict.  After  an  interval  of 
nearly  an  hour,  they  were  called 
into  court,  but  they  had  not  then 
agreed.  At  two  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning  they  had  only  made 
up  their  minds  respecting  Barrett. 
He  was  acquitted.  The  foreman 
said  "there  was  no  likelihood  of 
their  ac:reeing  with  respect  to  the 
others.'* 

One  of  the  jury  said  "  some  of 
his  brother  jurors  would  not  be- 
lieve a  single  word  sworn  by  Shee- 
han,  Nowlan,  or  the  Dalys."  The 
judges  sought  to  assist  the  jury  in 
vain.  They  were  compelled  to 
order  the  jury  back  to  the  room, 
and  they  again  returned  to  their 
lodgings. 


The  next  day  it  was  the  same 
story.  During  the  afternoon  some 
of  the  jury  complained  of  illness, 
one  of  gout.  Physicians  examined 
the  com  plaining  jurors,  and  reported, 
at  six  o'clock,  **  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger;"  so  the  jury  were  sent 
back  once  more. 

Until  ten  o'clock  they  were 
locked  in,  and,  once  again,  the 
doctors  were  sent  to  examine  and 
report  on  their  state.  They  stated 
to  the  court,  "  that  the  juror  af- 
fected with  gout  would  be  in  pro- 
bable danger  of  death  if  compelled 
to  pass  another  night  in  the  jury- 
room,"  and  this  induced  the  judges 
to  intimate  their  intention  to  dis- 
charge the  jury. 

Mr.  McUarthy,  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  contended  a  judge  had  no 
power  to  direct  the  discharge  of  a 
jury  before  they  had  agreed  to  their 
verdict.  He  was  willing  the  juror 
in  dnnger  should  have  such  refresh- 
ment as  he  needed.  This  the  court 
refused  to  sanction.  The  Solicitor- 
General  maintained  "  the  court  had 
the  right  to  discharge  the  jury, 
whose  lives  were  not  to  be  risked 
under  any  circumstances.'*  And 
thus,  after  forty  hours  sitting  to- 

? ether,  the  second  trial  of  the 
)oneraile  conspirators  ended  in  the 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  causing 
their  divscharge.^ 

The  following  day,  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  forty  hours'  jury,  at 
the  sitting  of  the  court,  a  man 
named  Keeffe  was  placed  at  the  bar 
and  arraigned  as  a  conspirator. 

The  prisoner  declared  "  he  had 
come  to  Cork  as  a  witness  for  the 
prisoners;  that,  instead  of  being 
now  taken  up,  he  had  been  charged 
some  months  before  with  being  one 
of  the  conspirators,  and  taken  be- 


*  The  followiog  analjrsU  has  been  fnrnisbed  to  me:  — 

For  acquitting  Connor,  Lyncb,  and  Barrett 9 

Against  acquitting  tbem          3 

For  acquitting  all         1 

Against  acquitting  all             11 

Bdward  Morrogb,  Esq.,  waa  tbe  joror  for  acquitting  all  tbe  prisoners. 
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fi>re  fnai>i:«trati*!«  and  polire-ofiiceni, 
bill  that,  ii|Hiii  inve«tigatiou,  iioca«e 
y^u«  |iru\iible  ai:ain«t  him,  aud  he 
wa«  dipcliari;e«l.*' 

Ttif  couiiKfl  for  the  Crown  in- 
t'oniii'd  th«*  juJ^ca  **  that  a  bill  o( 
irifiii'ttiinit  had  been  found  a^ainut 
Ke<-ri'e  ut  tlie  la»t  aaaizea,  and  u|>on 
tiiifl  he  wa«  novr  arraigned.** 

An  apphcaiion  waa  then  made  on 
behalf  u(  Conner,  Lynch,  and 
Walliii,  for  a  poat|>onement  of  thi'ir 
aeoMid  trial.  The  affidavit  on 
which  the  application  waa  made 
»tated  a  man  named  Denia  Heireen 
wan  a  material  witneaa  for  the 
defence ;  that  he  waa  willing  to 
t;ive  evidence,  but  had  been  tuken 
from  the  otiici*  of  the  attorney  lor 
ttie  prtponers  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of  tlie 
p«>li(-e,  who  promised  Heireen 
»t>(»uld  bo  forthcoming  on  the  trial 
of  lH*ary — hut  he  waa  not." 

Huron  Penni'fnther  aaid,  '*  The 
Court  «*ould  not  liiil  to  remark  that 
'*!■  iitlidA\it  «»•  intended  to  pro- 
dooea  retrospective  effect. and  h<«  n- 
mitidi'd  ihi*  Counsel  for  thepriimiifni 
thit  he  tiiiil  thrm  it  lleirtH-n  hu» 
a  II  ateriul  «itue<*«  for  I^earv  thcv 
«'U:;  it  i(»  have  applieti  tor  n  poNt* 
1  iMii'iiieiit  of  hilt  trial  until  the 
witiieN!*  wa*  priiduced.**  Tin*  (MUh« 
n'i  «li'»  tictended  i^eary  «ieclir<*d 
"  that  t'.ifv  ^vti*  not  rv(»p«'ni*ible, 
ht'catiM*  I«*-arv  in*i»t4'd  i  U  hi« 
trial  Uitt  \.vtUii  plt^t|  oiicd.*'  Tho 
n-'^iilt  nt  titi*  appiicatinn  .«aa  that 
tiiv  trin»  t*f  till*  thn-e  nii-u,  re^pvct- 
int;  Hhi>iii  the  jury  dira;;rei*d,  «a» 
I  ••••t[  outil  to  the  nt'it  aMii£('ii. 
l>ijr.ii^  ttii^  arv;iinifnt,  O'Counrll 
hit:'  1,^  r<itiipliiiti-nt«-d  hia  U-arntHi 
coLe-iLMii'-,  M»  •j*ri«.  Fraui'i^  Mc- 
Carthy ai.ii  I'l^ot.  Hari>n  IVuni'- 
I  itiit-r  »;•!>  ptaCt  (t  Le  waa  hiucii  iiii- 
prfAMii  h\  tr.f  tabttf  ar^'Uiitrht  of 
Mr      Mct'ari:  V     on    the     (•rf\iiiua 

i-^ri.n.uT 

( >a  li.kirvdat  t'>uriiMirt'  wt-ri*  put 
u[iMn  ii.iir  tr.ai.  i'liry  H«-rc  J^in 
l{«trtot .  J '.Ml  >..inr.  CoitUtir,  and 
MLrj'i.v.     Uarkc  and  bbuie    were 


farmera.  Shine  waa  brother  of 
Willmin  Shine,  one  of  thoae  alrredy 
under  M-ntence  of  death.  The 
aelection  of  the  jury  afforded  the 
occasion  for  the  Crown  to  challaugtf 
gentlemen  v\'  the  hiKheiit  reapec* 
lability  in  the  county,  auch  aa 
MathiaM  llendley,  Laurence  Corbao, 
Jamea  Morrogh,  Hickard  Deaay. 
Ac,,  and,  an  exclusively  Proteataot 
jury  being  itnpanneled,  the  Solici- 
tor*Geiieral  again  atated  the  ceae 
for  the  proaecutioo.  He  alluded  to 
the  eitent  and  nature  of  tbia  lor* 
midable  conapiracy,  and  the  danger 
of  landlords  fn>m  the  guilt  of  theae 
men.  The  evidence  to  aupport  the 
proaecution  waa  the  aame  aa  in 
Ibrmer  cmnea.  Patrick  Daly  very 
glibly  (for,  aa  practice  makea  per* 
feet,  he  waa  now  well  up  in  hta 
tale)  narrated  the  acene  in  the  teul 
at  the  fair  of  Kathclare  ;  '*  how  the 
asaaaaination  paper  waa  produeed 
for  signature ;  how  Burke  the  pri- 
soner waa  there  as  a  oomnitlee- 
man  ;  how  he,  Daly,  told  it  all  to 
Coloiifl  Hill,  and  swore  to  it  inme* 
diately  after  the  fair." 

While  Daly  waa  tbua  reeounting 
his  now  tbrii*r-told  tale.  Baron 
Pennefather  beckoned  to  O'Connell, 
who.  at  oi;ee,  went  towarda  tbe 
bench  to  spesk  with  the  judge. 
Tbev  convcraed  for  a  minute  or  two, 
apparent!)  about  a  paper  «bicb  lay 
laithe  bfiich.  His  lordabip,  having 
hande«l  tiie  patter  to  t)*Connell,  the 
latter  n-lunjea  to  the  bar«aeat,  and 
r«'ad  It  to  himself.  While  thua 
iMifc^aived.  the  examination  of  the 
wiiiioait  «aa  au«|*ended,  aud  public 
cuiioaity  «aa  greatly  arouaed  aa  tu 
the  nature  and  im|iort  of  thia 
«iocunirnt  which  the  senior  judge 
handrd  to  the  priaoners*  aenior 
couuM*!.  Could  it  In*  the  fearful 
a#»a!Miinatiiin  paper?  Having  atCm* 
tivrly  peruM'd  tije  paper,  C^'Connell 
roM-  to  i*rof«-eianiiiie  Patrick  Daly. 
Ha«:N:;  ancertained.  Cousin  Owen 
waa  Hi'/  in  the  hut  at  lUtbclare 
while  the  writing  waa  going  oOp  ho 
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asked  "if  the  witness  had  described 
the  tent  scene  to  the  magistrates 
the  daj  after  the  fair;  if  he  had 
mentioned  the  assassination  order ; 
if  he  had  named  the  committee- 
men." To  these  several  queries 
the  witness  replied*  •*  Yes." 
0*ConuelI  then  handed  him  the 
paper  given  by  Baron  Pennefather, 
and  nsked  **  if  that  was  his  signa- 
ture." The  witness  admitted 
**  'Twas  like  it."  O'Connell  then 
nsked  the  witness,  *'  Had  he  told  the 
jury  all  that  happened  in  the  tent  f " 
To  which  Patrick  Daly  replied, 
**  Well,  then,  since  you  want  the 
whole  foundation,  Murphy  said  that 
th«re  were  as  bad  men  in  the 
county  as  the  three  named,  that 
Major  Maxwell  and  Mr.  Batwell 
ought  to  be  killed,  and  that  Mr. 
Daniel  Clanchy  of  Charleville 
would  give  £100  to  whoever  killed 
either  gentleman,  or  £200  for  the 
two.'* 

It  turned  out  that  the  deposition 
of  Patnck  Daly — the  document 
handed  by  Baron  Pennefather  to 
O'Connell — while  stating  the  offer 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Clanchy  (one  of  the 
most  respectable  Catholic  magis- 
trates of  the  county)  made  before 
Colonel  Hill  the  day  after  the  fair 
of  Eathclare,  did  not  contain  one 
word  about  the  assassination  order. 
It  transpired  that  these  informa- 
tions had  not  been  returned  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  but  that  Baron 
Pennefather  had  to  send  for  them. 

Mr.  Owen  Daly,  the  next  wit- 
ness, completely  contradicted  Cousin 
Pat.  The  latter  swore  Owen  was 
not  with  him  in  the  tent  at  Bath- 
clare,  while  Owen  swore  he  was. 

So  many  important  discrepancies 
existed  in  the  swearing  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  on  this 
trial  that,  after  a  long  charge  from 
Baron  Pennefather,  the  jury,  in 
five  minutes,  brought  in  their  ver- 
dict of  NOT  GUILTY. 

We  can  readily  imagine  with 
what  joy  this  verdict  of  an  exclu- 


sively Protestant  jury  was  hailed 
by  all  in  court,  it  was  said,  the 
judges  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it,  and  one  of  them,  addressing  Mr. 
Bennett,  said,  *'  George,  let  me  not 
see  your  face  here  again.'' 

Next  day,  the  Solicitor-Q^neral 
informed  the  judges  *'that  his 
learned  friends  and  himself  had  come 
to  the  determination  not  to  proceed 
with  any  further  trials,  and  that  the 
Crown  had  no  objection  that  the 
untried  prisoners  should  be  allowed 
out  on  bail."  This  proposal  being 
acceded  to,  the  Solicitor-General 
spoke  in  very  laudatory  terms  of  the 
gentlemen  who  promoted  these 
prosecutions.  O'Gonnell  compli- 
mented the  judges,  and  much  gratis 
tude  was  expressed  by  the  people 
for  O'Connell's  services. 

The  execution  of  Leary,  Shine, 
Boche,  and  Magrath  was  ruled  for 
the  14th  of  November,  but  they 
were  never  executed.  Their  sen- 
tence was  changed  into  transporta- 
tion for  life. 

At  the  Spring  Assizes  of  1830, 
Connor,  Wallis,  and  Lynch,  the 
three  men  about  whom  the  jury 
disagreed  at  the  special  commission, 
were  again  tried,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  were  defended  by  a  very 
able  criminal  lawyer,  who  subse- 
quently had  the  dock  to  himself  on 
the  Munster  Circuit,  William  Deane 
Freeman.  Connor  and  Wallis  were 
acquitted.  Lynch  found  guilty  ami 
hanged.  O'Connell,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1830, 
moved  for  copies  of  the  depositions 
of  Patrick  Daly  and  the  notes  of 
the  judges  who  presided  over  the 
special  commission.  He  strongly 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  Solici- 
tor-General. But  the  Solicitor- 
General  was  well  able  to  protect 
himself  from  any  such  attack,  and 
did  it  so  successfully  that  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority — 70  to  12. 

While  the  Crown  counsel  on 
the  Munster  Circuit  were  engaged 
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on  the  DunrraiU'  1  'imttpiracy  Ct)m* 
Diii^i*ioi>.  till*  ri*:*t  of  I  111-  im*ni)HT!4 
Wffn*  oci*ut)ic*d  in  nrdn-nitin^  tlu*  in- 
jury aubtuinod  by  a  nu  niber  of  tho 
Bar  in  the  follow  Id  g  fit  raorJbary 
way. 

On  tho  20th  of  Auf^imt,  182!», 
James  Croke,  £m|.,  barrister,  pro- 
ceetled  to  the  Petty  Session s  l^uurt 
at  Driifl*,  in  the  county  of  Litncrick, 
having;  bct*n  instructed  to  appear  in 
a  civil  proceed inf(  to  recover  penal- 
ties under  the  statute  57  Geo.  111. 
c.  lOS.  Tlie  niaf^ist rate's  clerk,  ou 
learning  Mr.  Cruke  was  a  barrister, 
ofTcred  him  the  seat  usually  oci*u- 
pied  by  professional  gentlemen, 
whioli  Mr.  Croke  declined.  The 
presiding  justiet^a  of  the  peace 
were  Darby  O'Grady  and  Michael 
Bi'van,  K!*qs.  When  the  case  in 
which  Mr.  Croke  was  retaint*d  waa 
called,  ht*  informed  the  bench  **that 
he  npiM>ared  as  counsel.**  Mr. 
O'Grady  i^aid  **it  wns  a  rule  estab- 
lished bv  the  court,  that  cunnac*l 
should  not  be  heard.'*  To  thi:»  Mr. 
Crt>ke  ri- plied,  **  It  was  a  rule  which 
might  bi*  departed  from.**  Mr. 
O'tirady  n-markt'i',  ••  We  have 
made  (lie  rule  and  shall  pot  depart 
fr«>m  it. '  Mr.  Croke  answered, 
*^  He  tlwMight  such  a  rule  was  un* 
con?>tituti(>nal.*' 

This*  nl>«*ervation  s«H»m»  ti»  hive 
anii<'\ed  tho  mnci^tniN*.  f-r  Mr. 
U'tirs'lv  ri'!«ii'ii.dfil,  •'  \Vii.i!  -iirni- 
tiei*  til  -.8  'A hat  vi.ii  tiiii.kr" 

Tliu«  ariiiiM'ii  Mr.  Cr»  ke,  \\lni 
wai'i.  •'  Wi.ai  ..e  ti.f'i^'''i:  «a!*  •!:»-« 
inu»''i  oiL'M  «p;.'no*  :i!»  wli:it  lljr 
n«a::J'tr.iti'  thiiimht.'* 

I;  ■  :.  :■  i?*.    Mr.  »»'<ir4d..   ii;    l!». 
pn'«i-r.if    -ij'    iij^    iVll  •'*-'.  :i_:i'trat«\ 
ur  !•  r    i   :"'.•'   j'-Iii*' .   w*."    \\*'rr    in 
attfi,  :  i:.   ■ ,  t«»  **  tak*  l:.v  v  '.ir:--  .i-ir 
arid    :   .*.    f.wu    iii    iU'-  d  m '.,'  hi.mIi 

lip  !■        .^-li    :-.-t.-ll;!!v      "h   }'•]  .N.' 

d-::'  :  ^I "  * 'r-  .-  U.l  f.-ji  .  'i-i;;:- 
LA'it         ilr  ..a    J  ..u'lii  V'l    •     a.i  ll.v 


\ 


It 


»  ' 


,  I    I 


i  /^  ^[*\'^  •'•'  ll'  d  t" 


who    Lad   bit:.   svt.trtiOid.      W  i<tn 


the  juNt ices  considered  **the  coun* 
seUor  **  had  appn*hentled  the  difleiv 
ence  betwi*en  a  iustice  on  tbe 
bench,  and  a  member  of  the  Bar, 
one  of  tbem  proposed  to  liberate 
the     counsellor    *'  if  he  made  eN 

The  captive  thus  coerced  de» 
dared,  *'  that  no  man  had  n  higher 
respect  for  the  administration  of 
justice  than  he  bad,  and  if  he  had 
offended  he  was  sorrv  for  it.**  The 
admisaion  appearing  aufficientir 
apologetic  the  couusellor  was  auf- 
fered  to  go  at  large. 

There  was,  naturally,  con>ideniblr 
eicitement  among  the  peasantrr  et 
this  incarceration,  for  Mr.  Croke'a 
brother  waa  the  respected  parish 
priest  of  a  neighbouring  periab» 
Charleville,  and  there  was  much 
anxiety  as  to  what  stepa  would  be 
taken  in  consequence  of  thia  moat 
audacious  infringement  on  the 
lib«*rty  of  a  member  of  the  Bar. 
Action  was  promptly  taken.  Mr. 
Cr«)ke  Went  to  Dublin.*  and,  in 
Michaelmas  Term  a  meeting  of  the 
Bar  of  Ireland  was  convened.  Hie 
meeting  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the 
then  I^ird  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Sir  Anthonv  Hart,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  the  two 
maci»tratoa. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  doeii* 
ment.  tlie  Ijord  Chnticellor  wrote  to 
Mr.  O'Uraiiv  a!«  f<iilow»:^ 

"Dublin.  Dtv.  11,  ls29. 
'•  .^ir. 

**  Thi*  niemoral  I  transmit  with 
thi-  It  Iter  wa**  s«'nt  to  me  bv  di* 
reetii>n  i>f  the  AH«enibled  liar  of 
Inland.  The  priH-i*e4 lings  at  the 
senriou^  t4»  which  it  retrrs  ^urpriaed 
;re.  when  I  first  heard  »'(  them. 
\b  \hv  hea !  of  that  btnlv  to  whom 
liiH  Majetity  confided  the  disfH'Uaa* 
tion  of  justict*  to  his  pubjivta  in 
thio  Country,  it  is  uiv  dutv  to  in* 
f<tr:ii  \on  that  it  is  tlie  pri\ilege  of 
Uk'm*  ^ubifcts  til  Ik*  ht-ard  by  tx>un* 
sel  in  all  his  courts,  for  supporting 
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and  defending  their  civil  rights  ; 
and  the  rule  last  laid  down  in  the 
court  wherein  you  preside,  pre- 
cluding that  privilege,  is  illegal,  and 
must  be  immediately  rescinded. 
"  I  am,  &c., 

"  Anthony  Hart,  C. 
"Darby  O'Qrady,  Esq." 

Mr.  O'Grady  lost  not  a  moment 
in  replying  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
thus  :— 

"  Bruff,  Dec.  12, 1829. 

**  My  lord, 

^*I  have  had  the  honour, 
this  day,  to  receive  your  lordship's 
letter  of  the  11th  instant,  enclosing 
me  a  memorial  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship by  the  assembled  Bar  of  Ire- 
land, and  expressing  your  lordship's 
surprise  at  the  proceedings  at  the 
sesdious,  when  you  first  heard  of 
them. 

"  Your  lordship's  letter  and  the 
memorial  enclosed  in  it,  I  shall  lay 
before  the  magistrates  at  the  petty 
sessions  at  Bruff,  on  Wednesday 
next,  which  is  the  weekly  day  of 
meeting. 

**  I  fear  your  lordship  has  been 
imposed  on  iu  the  account  of  these 
proceedings,  and  that  the  assembled 
Bar  have  acted  with  somewhat  too 
credulous  a  haste  in  giving  implicit 
belief  to  an  ex-parte  statement, 
made  by  an  individual  who  natu- 
rally wishes  to  convince  others 
that  he  has  been  ill-used,  and  to 
persuade  so  respectable  a  body  as 
the  Bar  to  make  common  cause  with 
him  ;  and  my  surprise  is  extreme 
that  so  very  experienced  and 
talented  an  assembly  should  have 
BO  easily  leut  themselves  to  his 
views,  though  there  are,  certainly, 
some  individuals  in  that  body  who 
ought  to  be  perfectly  aware  that, 
although  a  statement  may  be  very 
positively  asserted,  it  may,  never- 
theless, not  be  true,  and  in  some 
instances  has  been  retracted  even 
by  the  person  who  made   it ;   and 


this  knowledge  ought  to  have  de- 
terred a  legal  body  from  coming  to 
any  decision  on  such  very  questioit- 
able  grounds  without  any  previous 
investigation  whatever.  Before  I 
send  your  lordship  any  statemenn 
of  Mr.  Croke's  misconduct,  and  tite 
reasons  which  induced  my  brother 
magistrate,  Mr.  Bevan,  and  myself 
to  act  towards  him  as  we  did,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  see  Mr. 
Bevan.  In  the  meantime  I  bog  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  Mr. 
Groke  was  committed  for  a  very 
violent  riot  in  the  court,  such  as 
rendered  absolutely  neces^iary  the 
harsh  measures  which  were  adopted 
towards  him. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c,^ 
**  Darby  O'Grady. 

**  To  the  Eight  Hon.  the 

"  Lord  Chancellor." 

There  was  no  evasion  here,  at  all 
events.  The  committal  of  the  bar- 
rister was  admitted,  but  justified 
on  the  ground  of  his  violence.  A 
few  days  brought  the  statement  of 
the  magistrates  to  the  Chancellor, 
as  follows  :— 

"  December  16, 1829. 
**  My  lord, 
^*  At  a  petty  sessions  held 
at  Bruff  on  the  2Gth  August  last, 
the  undersigned  were  the  presiding 
magistrates,  and  the  court  was  un- 
usually crowded.  A  case  against 
the  toll-keeper  of  the  fair  of  Drum- 
min,  was  called  on.  A  person  ad- 
dressed the  Bench  from  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  under  the  gallery 
and  at  the  back  of  the  court.  The 
magistrates  desired  him,  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  to  the  case  before 
the  court,  to  come  forward  and 
say  it.  This  person  then,  without 
moving  from  his  place  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  pressing  on,  said  he  was 
engaged  in  the  case.  The  niagis- 
trates  told  him  they  could  not  lis- 
ten to  him,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
court    not     to    hear     professional 
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porvons.  This  perM>n  tlien  said  the 
rule  ou^ht  tube  departed  from, and 
WW,  he  thou^iit,  iir.conptitutionnl. 
The  main'tniteii  replicHl  it  waa  the 
rule  uf  the  court,  and  that  what  he 
thought  of  it  could  not  induce 
them  to  depart  in^m  it.  Ho  then 
added,  that  what  he  thought  of  it 
waa  of  as  much  consequence  as 
what  they  thought  uf  it.  He  then 
l^ecame  tilent,  and  the  caw  before 
the  court  waa  proceeding,  when  the 
businesi^  uf  the  court  waa  inter* 
ruptfd  by  a  very  general  riot  and 
di>turl'ance,  occasioned  by  the  niob 
foreing  its  way  into  the  court,  and 
tliiK  pervon  at  its  head,  advancing 
in  a  ri4itouii,  menacing  manner, 
uriiig  abutiive  and  in>u1ting  expres- 
sions to  the  mngi^t rates,  and  hold- 
inc  up  Ins  clenched  fist  towards 
them  in  a  threatenirg  attitude. 
Tiie  magistrates  in^taIltly  dcMrrd 
the  pi'lice  to  put  this  person  in  the 
clock,  and  he  was  put  in  nrcord- 
in;:ly.  He  m>  n*maiiied  in  the  tl<K.-k 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when, 
on  n^nkirg  an  ample  apolo^v  for 
hi«  n.i«eoiii!urt,  he  was  di^nllss«•d. 
Hrr«*  it  n  ay  he  ncces^a^y  to  remark, 
thi-*  pen-'U  hiard  the  Ih-nrh  refuse 
tw  i  i-ar  a  prnfi-nsionalgent  leman, 
l^tatin:;  tl.e  rule  lorbade  it),  and. 
a!!M\  he  snw  n  mrin  committed  to 
t}:c  ilt'ik  fcr  iiiMilt'ng  one  of  the 
mn:::«tr:ittf.  ar.d  that  b<»th  tlie^t* 
«  ecurrer.ci'^  to-  k  j!ai"e  immediately 
{n  \i<'U!(  tn  liis  tlrot  addresNing  the 
c«M.:!.  He  thi  n-fin*  knew  the  rule 
of  t'M*  co-.rt,  and  he  mas  also  aware 
of  tl.e  iil«'i.oe  fi-r  which  his  eun.- 
pni.  n  III  tie  dtK'k  was  conmiittrif, 
aii'i  l.e  tl:e:tf(.irf  knt-w  he  was  not  a 
pen  UP  r. 

*•  'I  i.f  r  ai:i*lrate(i  had  nrrer  M:*n 
thjj*  ; »  r*-  (.  befi  re,  I  i.l  afl«T  he  was 
ftn  !•  t.fi.e  in  the  ■  •  rk  thrv  wvre 
t<  !(1  I  i«  i;  II. e  was  (  r<  ke.  ai.d  tl  at 
he  M.i!»  a  ^  arr;«ter.  Tli.*,  thr  n'.a^;:«- 
trstf-s  ;h  i.k  it  ri;;lit  to  state  that 
LMtr.<r  the  r.-.iik  iior  profe*sion  of 
an_\  |«  Tuttu  et  :.ld  Iiaie  hliirlJtd  him 
in  a  ci -..rt  whire  thry  pres;de  troui 


the  punishment  due  to  such  gross 
miseouduct. 

'*  From    the  unusually  thronged 
state  of  the  court,  from  the  noise 
proceeding  from  the  c^)wd,  and  frum 
the  post  in  the  centre  of  it  t.iken 
by  Mr.  Croke,  the  magistratea  early 
apprehended  a  riot,  and  their  sua* 
picioD  lighted  upon  Mr.  Croke  as  its 
probable  leader.  There  was  nothiug 
ID  Mr.  Croke'a  appearance  or  man* 
ner  to  alter  this  unfavourable  ini* 
pression  ;  his  face  was  partly  dia* 
guisc*d,  as  if  to  prevent  his  bein** 
reecignized,  and  fn^m  his  dress  aiiil 
deportment,  and  the   whole  tenor 
of    his    conduct,    the    roagistratos 
never  suspected  be  was  a  gentle* 
man,  and  bad  considerable  doubta 
whether  he  waa  rober.    These  rerj 
unfavourable    impressions    on   thie 
minds  of  the  magistrates  have  re- 
ceived strong  confirmation  from  in- 
fcrmatioM  which  has  since  reached 
them,  and  they  N'g  to  call  your  lord- 
ah  1 1  *B :' t  t*ut  ion  tot  he  fcdlowing  facts. 
Wh«  n  Mr.  Croke  entered  the  Bniff 
|H'tty  sespi4*n8  court,  which  b  also 
the    quarter    sessions   court -bouse, 
he  Biidnssed  the  crowd  rollerted  in 
the   hnll,  in  a    loud    and    distinct 
voice,  and  t4»ld  them  he  was  eoiD«* 
tht-re  t(t  humhle  the    magistrates, 
thiit  he  would  he  a^MSt  ant -barrister 
for  that  dav,  and  several  other  such- 
like  ohser\ationp.    The  elerk  of  the 
Court.   het*ing    Mr.    Cn  ke   was    a 
strapper,  and  hearing  he  was  a  bar* 
ri>ter,  offered  to  conduct  bim  to  tb« 
seat  M?t  apart  for  professional  per* 
si'U:*,  whirb   ofler   Mr.   Cn>ke  de* 
clii:<  d.     Tlie    police    did    open    a 
pa^fage  fir  Mr.  Cmke  to  take  hia 
projHT  Mat  ion  in  the  cimrt,  which 
Mr.    C'n»ke    once    more    declined 
doini;,  and  kept  his  station  in  the 
mid»t  of  the  crowd  at  the  back  of 
the  C(>urt.     This  place  Mr.  Croke 
occupii-d    during   bis  conTemti*«u 
with  the  magistratt-s,  nor   did   he 
leave  it  until  he  began  the  not  f  «r 
whu-h  he  was  committed,  and  lie 
was  not  arrested  in  hia  acandalous 
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career  until  he  had  reached  the 
bench,  and  was  proceeding  to 
scramble  into  it. 

**  The  magistrates  beg.  In  conclu- 
sion, to  assure  your  lordship  that, 
in  their  own  observations,  backed 
by  the  information  they  have  re- 
ceived from  others,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Croke  came  to  tho 
petty  sessions  at  Brutf,  on  the  26th 
of  August  last,  with  the  intention 
of  creating  a  riot,  that  he  did 
afterwards  create  a  riot,  and  that, 
consistently  with  the  duty  they 
owe  to  their  country,  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  entrusted  to 
them,  and  to  their  owu  characters 
as  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  the 
most  lenient  course  they  could  have 
pursued  towards  Mr.  Croke  was  that 
which  they  adopted. 

**  With  respect  to  reparation,  the 
magistrates  tbink,  from  the  perusal 
of  this  statement,  your  lordship 
will  perceive  it  would  be  due  from 
Mr.  Croke  to  them,  had  not  that 
person  already  atoned  for  his  mis- 
conduct by  a  very  full  and  satisfac- 
tory apology. 

•*  The  magistrates  feel  great  deli- 
cacy in  making  any  allusion  to  the 
memorial  presented  by  the  assem- 
bled Bar  of  Ireland,  and  which 
your  lordship  has  transmitted  to 
them.  The  magistrates  hold  the 
Bar,  collectively,  in  high  esteem  ;  to 
many  members  of  that  respectable 
profession  they  are  bound  by  ties 
of  the  nearest  and  dearest ;  with 
great  reluctance,  therefore,  they  are 
obliged  to  offer  an  observation  on 
that  very  extraordinary  document. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
body  whatever  (and  tho  Bar  are  no 
exception)  should  be  allowed  .to 
decide  on  their  own  privileges  ;  but 
when,  in  the  assertion  of  these 
privilege?,  foul  imputations  are  to 
be  cast  on  others,  there  can  be  no 
douht  that  the  greatest  caution 
should  mark  their  proceedings. 
In  the  resolutions  of  the  Bar,  the 
Magistrates  do  not  see  that  extreme 


caution  which  they  should  have  ex- 
pected from  so  august  an  assembly. 
The  Bar  began  by  taking  for 
granted  a  statement  the  truth  of 
which  they  do  not  pretend  to  have 
investigated,  but  in  the  faith  of 
which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  adju- 
dicate, and,  accordingly,  they  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  magistrates 
over  whom  they  cannot  presume  to 
have  any  control,  and,  finally,  they 
call  upon  your  lordship  to  carry 
into  execution  this  well-digested 
condemnation. 

'*It  seems  awkward  that  when 
lawyers  are  employed,  legaUy  and 
constitutionally,  to  protect  and  en- 
force the  rights  of  others,  time  and 
money  are  squandered  in  lavish 
profusion  before  any  conclusion  can 
be  arrived  at,  but  when  they  under- 
take their  own  cause,  with  a  hop, 
step  and  jump,  they  can  clear  away 
every  obstacle,  pronounce  their 
sentence,  and  leaving  law,  justice, 
and  jury  far  behind,  with  an  unpar- 
donable temerity  call  upon  your 
lordship  to  become  their  execu- 
tioner. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 
"  Darby  O* Grady, 
Michael  Bevan." 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  impres- 
sion the  fearless  statement  of  the 
county  Limerick  magistrates  made 
on  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  thought 
such  discrepancy  as  existed  between 
the  account  of  the  Brufi*  dock  busi- 
ness, given  by  Mr.  Croke  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Bruff  magistrates 
on  the  other,  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  intervention  of  a  iury. 
This  view  be  puts  in  his  reply  to 
the  statement : 

"  Dublin,  Dec.  22,  1829. 
"  Gentlemen, 

*'The  memorial  of  the  Irish 
Bar  which  I  transmitted  to  you, 
was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  youf 
making  such  observations  on  it 
as    the    case    might   require;   for 
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thou;;li  I  hail  no  diflrh"iUy  in  ox- 
pre?"»i!ii:  my  opifiinn  on  tlir  fnrti  an 
thert*  Matt'i),  it  wan  not  nir  inten- 
tion to  i>ii*IuiJe  any  expUnation  or 
counter-^tattMntMit,  or  to  prtjud«;e 
a  qii<**«tii>[i  atfcoting  the  ma^i*(trac*y, 
without  affonlinc  them  an  op- 
portunity to  vindicate  themwlv€»». 
lour  8tat«*ni(*nt  to  me  MiaH  be  m>nt 
to  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Bar,  on  the  name  principle  that 
their  memorial  waa  communicated 
to  vou,  and  should  tlie  difference 
be  found  irrecuncileable,  it  mutt,  I 
fear,  be  referretl  to  a  different  juris- 
diction from  that  which  the  Chan- 
cellor exerciiiea. 

**  1  am.  Ac, 
**  Antbonjr  Hart,  C. 
''To  Darbj  OGrady  and 

"  ilichael  Beran,  Eaqm.*' 

Instead  of  an  action  for  false 
imprisonment,  an  action  for  libel 
waa  brought  by  Mr.  Cmke  af^ainst 
the  two  magistrates.  The  alleged 
libel  being  the  imputations  cast 
upon  hitn  in  the  stau*nu*nt  sub- 
nitteil  to  the  Iiord  Chancellor. 

The  case  came  nn  for  trial  in  the 
Court  of  C  >mmon  Plea.«,  Dublin, 
before  Ijcinl  Plunket,  (*hicf  Juntice; 
and  Measrji.  Perrin  and  Holmes, 
were  counsil  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  I/on;r.  the  Lord  Cnancellor's 
■eeretarr.    wa^    called    on  by    the 
plaint ifr*i«  C'tunM*!  to  produce   the 
stati*ment    containing    the   alleg(*d 
lib<*l,  and.  therenp<»n,  a  novel  point 
arose.       Mr.    Ijong    stated,    ••The 
Lord    ('han«f»llor    r<Mii»idfr8    that, 
under  tht*  circuniiitancos  in  which 
thf  Icttvr  crime  to    Kin  lordshipV 
hands,  hi*  diN's  nut  think  it  ought 
to   be  pn>«lu«vd,   but    his    liirdnhip 
wished  it  to  Ih»  nirntioned  that,  it* 
I^'hI   Piuiikrt   th'tui^ht  ditTt'rt'ntlv, 
the  Lop!  C'lisicellor  would  \ifl'i  to 


the   opinion    of    the    Lord    Chief 
Ju-tice  of  the  Common  Pli-aa." 

Mr.  Holmes  for  the  plaintiflTcoD- 
tended,  **  Hin 'client  wan  entitled  to 
the  pn>duction  of  thin  document. 
Hi*  submitted  it  lay  \%ith  the  Chief 
JuHtic«»  to  determine  the  point,  and 
not  for  anv  witness,  however  re- 
spectablf." 

Ijord  Plunket  ''agreed  with  Mr. 
Holmeii ;  he  was  the  arbitor,  bat  it 
was  quite  impossible  not  to  remem- 
ber who  was  the  witness  here.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  respect  the 
scruples  of  the  K(*eper  of  the  Seal. 
Whatever  his  own  opinion  waa  he 
ought  to  defer  to  that  of  the 
Chancellor.  He  felt  less  reluctanee 
in  BO  doing  because,  if  wrong,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  the  full  court.'* 

Mr.  Bennett,  K.C.,  who  waa 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  con- 
tended  this  was  a  privileged  com* 
nunication,  and  relied  upon  Wjat 
V.  Gore,*  and  Hone  v.  Beatinek.f 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  i^pljt  Armed 
**  this  was  neither  a  confideotialiior 
privileged  communication,  aa  in  the 
ca»es  cited.  He  ndied  on  a  oaaa  io 
1st  Saunders,  p.  i:n." 

Lunl  Plunket  said,  "When  to 
high  a  judge  as  the  L«>rd  Chancellor 
regarded  thi;*  as  a  privileged  con* 
munication,  it  would  ill  become  him 
to  hold  the  contrarv,  at  least  with* 
out  a  conference  with  him  on  the 
8ubj«H-t.*'  He  adjourned  the  eonrt 
for  this  purpose,  and,  on  resumiof. 
Lord  Plunket  said,  **  He  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  Chancel* 
lor's  opinion,  which  was,  that  he 
(»ught  not  to  pro<luc4>  the  document.** 
He,  Lord  Plunket,  could  not  rule 
against  that  opinion,  and  aa  the 
plaintiff  must  be  nonsuited,  re- 
quested he  would  obtain  the  jude^ 
ment  of  the  full  court.  He  had, 
however,  this  sugcestion  to  make: 
let   the   case  be  tried  on  cooaeot 
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that  a  copy  of  the  documoDt  be 
received  as  the  origiaal,  subject  to 
the  point,  that  if  the  Court  was  of 
opinion  the  original  document  ought 
not  to  be  produced,  the  evidence  on 
the  copy  should  go  for  nothing.** 

This  suggestion  was  adopted. 
The  trial  proceeded,  and  the  plain- 
tiff clearly  showed  the  allegations 
of  the  statement  were  libels.  The 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  £300 
damages,  and  6d.  costs.^  It  does  not 


appear  that  any  attempt  was  made 
to  disturb  the  verdict.  Mr.  Croke 
received  a  colonial  appointment, 
that  of  Solicitor-G-eneral  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  ho  remained 
many  year.s,  and  realized  a  hand- 
some independence.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country  and  died.  Hia 
nephew  is  now  the  hi^ly  gifted, 
and  justly  respected,  Dr.  Croke 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Cashel. 


THE  VIOLIK  OF  THE  MAN  THAT  WAS  HANGED. 


Bt    Ebckmank-Chatbiav* 


Trihslath)  bt  Lovbia  Corkrak. 


EIarl  Hafitz  had  passed  six  years 
over  a  method  of  counterpoint.  He 
had  studied  Haydn,  Gliick,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Rossini ;  he  had  flou- 
rishing health,  and  a  fortune  suffi- 
cient to  allow  him  to  pursue  bis 
artistic  vocation  ;  in  a  word,  he  had 
all  that  was  necessary  to  compose 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  music 
— save  the  one  little  indispensable 
thing — inspiration . 

Day  after  day,  full  of  uoble  ardour, 
he  laid  long  scores,  great  in  har- 
mony, before  his  worthy  master, 
Albertus  Kilian,  but  every  phrase 
of  them  was  borrowed  from  Peter, 
James,  Christopher. 

Master  Albertus,  seated  in  hia 
large  arm-chair,  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  his  elbow  leaning  on  the 
comer  of  the  table,  would,  while 
smoking  his  pipe,  scratch  out  one 
by  one  the  odd  discoveries  of  his 
pupil.     Karl  would  cry  with  rage. 


get  angry,  dispute;  bat  the  old 
master,  calmly  opening  one  of  luB 
countless  music  books,  would  say, 
pointing  to  the  passage, — 

*'  Look,  boy  !  " 

Then  Karl's  head  would  sink,  and 
he  would  despair  of  the  future. 

But  one  fine  morning,  he  having 
presented  under  his  own  name  to 
Master  Albertus  a  Fantasia  of  Bac- 
cherini,  varied  with  Viotti,  the 
good  man,  hitherto  impassible,  got 
angry. 

'*  Karl,''  he  shouted,  *•  do  you 
take  me  for  an  ass  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  don't  see  your  ignoble  pil- 
ferings?  This  is  really  going  too 
farl" 

Seeing  him  bewildered  at  this 
reproach,— 

**  Listen,"  he  said  to  him,  *'  I  am 
willing  to  admit  you  may  be  the 
dupe  of  your  own  memory,  and 
that  you  take  your  recollections  for 
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inTentions,  bot  decidedly  joa  are 
growing  too  &t,  tou  drink  too 
generoui  wine,  and,  above  all,  far 
too  modi  beer.  It  la  this  that  ia 
ahuuing  on  the  avenuea  of  your 
intellect.    You  must  get  thin ! 

'•  Get  thin  I  " 

"  Yes  *  or  renounce  motic.  You 
hate  the  science —but  ideas ! — it  is 
all  quite  clear.  If  joo  spend  jour 
life  greasinff  the  strings  of  your 
▼iolin  with  layers  of  OlUy  how  are 
they  to  f  ibrate  ?  '* 

These  words  of  Master  Albertus 
came  like  a  ray  of  light  to  Hifita. 

**  Were  I  even  to  (all  into  a  de- 
dine.**  he  cried,  **  1*11  ahrink  from 
no  sacrifice.  Since  it  is  matter 
that  oppresses  my  soul,  1*11  tliin 
myself!" 

His  face  at  this  moment  ex- 
pressed such  heroism  that  Master 
Albertus  was  touched:  he  embimced 
his  pupil,  and  wished  him  success. 

The  next  day  Karl  Hifitz,  with  a 
knapsack  on  his  back,  and  a  stick 
in  his  hand,  left  the  hotel  of  the 
** Three  Pigeons*'  and  the  ale- 
houae  of  **  King  Gambrinns,**  and 
set  out  on  a  long  tour. 

H«  directed  his  steps  towards 
Switzerland. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  six 
weekd  hia  embonpoint  was  con- 
siderably reduced,  yet  inspiration 
had  not  come. 

**  Can  ill  luck  be  greater  than 
mine  ?  '*  said  he  to  himself.  **  Nei- 
ther fusttng,  nor  good  cheer,  neither 
wat«T,  wine,  nor  beer  can  pitch  my 
mind  to  the  diapason  of  the  sob. 
lime.  What  have  1  done  to  merit 
thiK  wretched  fate?  While  a  crowd 
of  ignormniuses  are  producing  re- 
marl^able  works,  I.  with  all  my 
science,  all  my  labour,  all  my 
courjg<\  achieve  notlung.  Ah. 
heaven  is  not  just— no.  it  is  not 
just :  • 

lUaAoiiing  on  in  this  way.  he 
follow  eii  the  road  from  Bruck  to 
Fhbourg.     Night  was  a{»proaching. 


he  dragged  himself  along,  ready 
to  (all  horn  fatigue. 

At  thia  moment  he  aaw^br  the 
li^t  of  the  moon,  a  wretched  nofel 
hidden  in  a  hollow  of  the  road  :  the 
roof  was  low,  the  door  off  its 
hinges,  the  windows  broken,  the 
chimney  a  ruin.  Tall  briers  and 
nettles  grew  all  rotind ;  the  window 
of  the  gable  waa  hardly  hifffaer 
than  tho  heather  of  the  plain, 
where  a  wind  was  whistling  that 
might  haye  blown  the  horns  off  an 
ox. 

Karl  saw  abo  through  the  duak 
a  fir  branch  awinging  oyer  the 
door. 

""Come,**  said  he  to  himself;  ^tbe 
inn  is  not  a  promising  one,  it  ia 
even  sinister  looking,  but  we  must 
not  judge  things  by  their  looks.** 

And  without  further  pause,  he 
knocked  at  the  door  with  his  stiek. 

**>\*ho  is  there?  What  do  yoo 
want  ?  **  said  a  rough  voice  m>m 
within. 

**  Shelter  and  bread.** 

•'  Ah,  ha  I     Good— good !  ** 

Tlie  door  suddenly  opened*  and 
Kari  found  himself  in>  preaenee  of 
a  robust-looking  man,  with  a  saiiare 
face,  and  grey  eyes,  his  ahonldera 
covered  with  a  great^eoat  torn  at 
the  elbows,  and  a  hatchet  in  hb 
hand.  Behind  the  man  ahone  the 
flame  from  the  hearth,  lighting  up 
the  entrance  of  a  loft,  a  woodaii 
staircase,  decayed  walls ;  and  eloae 
to  the  flame,  a  young,  fragile  pale 
giri,  dressed  in  a  miserable  browo 
cotton  frock.  She  was  looking  to- 
wards the  door  with  a  sort  of  terror, 
her  black  eyes  filled  with  an  exptea- 
sion  of  indefinable  aadneaa  and 
wildness. 

Karl  saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  and 
instinctively  tightened  his  hold  oC 
hia  stick. 

'*  WelU  come  in,**  said  the  nan  ; 
*«  it  is  not  weather  to  keep  people 
standing  outside.'* 

Then,  thinking  it  wooM  be  faUj 
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to  appear  frightened,  he  advanced 
into  Uie  middle  of  the  hovel  and 
sat  down  on  a  bench  before  the 
hearth. 

•*Give  me  your  knapsack  and 
stick,"  said  the  man. 

This  time  Master  Albertus^s 
pupil  shuddered  to  the  very  marrow 
of  his  bones,  and  the  sack  was  un- 
buckled, and  the  stick  laid  in  a 
corner,  and  the  host  seated  quietly 
by  the  hearth  before  he  recovered 
from  his  surprise. 

This  circumstance  rather  restored 
his  composure. 

**  Mine  host/*said  be  with  a  smile, 
"  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  have 
supper." 

"  What  would  monsieur  like  for 
supper?  "  said  the  other  gravely. 

'*  An  omelette  with  bacon,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  cheese.'* 

*'  He  !  he  !  he !  Monsieur  has 
an  excellent  appetite,  but  our  pro- 
visions are  exhausted." 

"  Exhausted  ?  " 

•*  Yes." 

••All?" 

••All." 

*•  You  havn't  any  cheese  ?  " 

••No." 

•*  Nor  butter  ?  " 

••  No." 

**  Nor  bread,  nor  milk  ? "" 

**  No." 

*^But  in  *Heaven*s  name  what 
have  you  then  ?  " 

*•  Potatoes  cooked  in  the  ashes." 

At  the  same  instant  Karl  saw, 
lying  in  the  shadow  on  the  stair 
steps,  a  whole  regiment  of  chickens ; 
white,  black,  red,  fast  asleep,  some 
with  tlieir  heads  under  their  wings, 
others  with  their  necks  thrust  into 
their  shoulders;  there  was  even  a 
large,  dry,  thin,  haggard  hen  care- 
lessly combing  and  pluming  her- 
self. 

*•  But,"  said  Hafitz,  pointing  to 
them,  *•  you  must  have  eggs  ! " 

*•  We  took  them  this  morning  to 
the  market  at  Brack." 


••  Oh !  then,  no  matter  what  it 
costs,  roast  me  a  fowl !" 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these 
words,  when  the  girl,  pale  and  with 
hair  dishevelled,  rushed  to  the 
staircase,  crying  out, — 

'*  Don't  touch  my  chickens ! 
Don't  touch  my  chickens.  Ho! 
ho  !  ho !  let  God  s  creatures  live  I " 

The  look  of  this  unhappy  crea- 
ture had  something  so  awful  in  it 
that  Hafitz  hastened  to  say, — 

••  No,  no,  we  won't  kill  the  chick- 
ens. Let  us  have  the  potatoes.  I 
dedicate  myself  to  potatoes.  I  shall 
not  quit  you  !  From  this  moment 
my  fate  is  clear.  Here  I  remain 
three  months— six  months — in 
short,  the  time  it  will  take  to  be- 
come as  thin  as  a  fakir !  " 

He  said  this  with  singular  anima- 
tion, and  the  host  cried  out  to  the 
young  pale  girl, — 

'•  Genoveva,  GeLOVeva !  Look*. 
The  Spirit  is  possessing  him ;  it  is 
like  the  other !  " 

The  gust  outside  grew  louder; 
the  fire  whirled  in  the  hearth  and 
shot  up  masses  of  twisted  grey 
smoke  to  the  ceiling.  The  fowls 
seemed,  in  tlie  flickering  of  the 
flame,  to  be  dancing  on  the  wooden 
staircase,  while  the  mad  girl  sang 
in  a  piercing  voice  a  strange  old 
tunc,  and  the  log  of  green  wood, 
with  its  sobbing  sound  amid  the 
flames,  accompanied  her  with  its 
plaintive  sighs. 

Hafitz  now  knew  that  he  had 
stumbled  on  tlie  den  of  Hecker  the 
sorcerer ;  he  swallowed  two  pota- 
toes, lifted  the  large  red  jar  of  water 
to  his  mouth,  and  drank  a  long 
draught.  Then  he  felt  his  calm 
restored,  and  he  saw  that  the  girl 
was  gone,  and  that  the  man  alone 
was  standing  opposite  the  hearth. 

•*  Mine  host,"  he  said,  ••  lead  me 
to  where  I  am  to  sleep." 

The  innkeeper,  then  lighting  a 
lamp,  slowly  ascended  the  worm- 
eaten  staircase ;  he  raised  a  heavy 
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trap-door  with  hi4  grey  head,  and 
led  Karl  into  a  loft  under  tlie 
thatch. 

**  There's  your  bod/*  said  he,  put- 
ting tho  lamp  on  the  flour :  '*  sleep 
soundly  and  above  all  take  care  of 
fir.-.- 

Tlien  he  went  down  again,  and 
Hiifitz,  achin<;  with  fatigue,  wa-H 
left  alone,  before  a  large  mattress 
corered  with  a  huge  sack  of  fea- 
theriL 

He  sat  cogitating  a  few  minutes, 
asking  himself  would  it  be  prudent 
to  sleep,  seeing  the  old  fellow's  face 
looked  so  sinister.  Then  thinking 
of  his  clear  grey  eyes,  his  bluish 
mouth  set  round  with  heavy  wrtn. 
kles,  his  broad  bonr  forehead,  his 
Yellow  skin,  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered the  three  men  that  were 
hanged  on  the  Golgenberg.  and 
that  one  of  them  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  his  host:  that  he 
also  had  hollow  eyes,  had  his 
elbi)ws  torn,  and  that  the  big  toe 
of  his  left  foot  was  out  of  his  shoe, 
which  had  been  worn  bv  the  rain. 

He  rtMueinbered.  too.  that  this 
poor  wretch,  whose  name  was  Mel- 
chior,  ha<l  heen  a  musician,  and 
Uiat  he  had  bfen  hanged  for  knock- 
ing down  the  innkeeper  of  t*ie 
"  Moiiton  d'Or"  with  his  jar  for 
daimin;^  \\\^  cu4?omary  dues 

The  mu*iic  of  this  poor  devil  had 
often  profoundly  move<l  hini  It 
was  fantaHtitr.  an  I  th«*  pupil  of 
Master  AllM-rtu^  l(.i<l.  iii:i!iy  a  time, 
enrie-i  the  |>«>.ir  'prip**)  ;  hut  n-i-r. 
as  h«*  fanrii'il  he  •^.iw  iit;ain  the  fiti*e 
on  the  .rihht't.  vith  its  ta'*-^  tl»it:#r- 
ing  in  the  nii;lit  mni.  .in  1  the 
ravens  tlufjL' roun^i  ria'inniniii:  ho 
hhivetfi  .  an  i  his  :njj!i?  i:u*w  in- 
tens*'  wii-n  he  sa^r  on  *Mv  wall,  at 
till*  low.T  ''nd  of  the  i.»fi  a  viriim 
crown«*d  mith  tw.»  fal'd  fMlin^ 

Then  In-  rni>uUe  \\^<  ii  trv  to 
escttp»».  hut  at  the  *.tm«'  ni-»:^nt  thf 
rough  \«nfi»  of  the  host  -^h'Miteii. 

•'  Put  out  the  liijht  *  <if »  t.i  l»e*r 
I  tohi  V..II  t«i  t.ikf  «"iiii'  t»f  fin*! 


These  words  froze  Karl  with  ter- 
ror :  he  threw  himself  on  the  mat- 
tress and  hlew  out  the  light. 

All  was  silent. 

Now.  in  spite  of  his  resolutioa 
n-^t  t«»  el>>e  liis  eres,  hy  dint  of 
lisrening  to  the  wuid  wailing,  the 
night  birds  calling  to  each  other 
Uirough  the  darkness,  the  miee  pat* 
tering  on  the  worm-eaten  floor, 
towanls  one  o*clock  UAfiu  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep.  Suddenly  he 
awoke  with  a  start,  hearing  a  bit- 
ter, poignant,  painful  sob.  A  cold 
perspiration  bathed  his  faee.  He 
looked,  and  saw  in  the  comer  of 
the  roof  a  man  cowering  down :  it 
was  Melchior-the  man  that  wm 
hanged* — his  black  hair  (iidltng 
along  his  emaciated  back,  his  cheet 
and  neck  bare.  So  thin  was  he, 
you  might  have  taken  him  for  the 
skelet4>n  of  an  immense  grate- 
hopper.  A  soft  rsy  of  moonlight 
came  shining  through  the  tattieev 
lighting  him  up  with  a  bluiah  light ; 
all  round  about  hung  long  eob- 
webs. 

HAfitz,  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
mouth  gaping,  silently  stared  at 
this  strange  k»eing  as  one  ttaree 
at  deatli  sundtng  l>ehind  the  bed 
when  the  great  hour  draws  near. 

Suddenly  the  skeleton  extended 
his  loiii;  dry  hand  an<|  snatebed 
the  vi.tlin  from  the  wall ;  he  retted 
it  on  his  shoulder,  tlien,  after  ao 
instant's  p;iiise.  he  began  to  play. 

Thfp'  Wf»re  in  his  music  fune* 
r«al  note'*  liki*  the  noise  of  eaith 
tailing  on  the  coffin  of  one  be- 
1  >vrd.  «i  'lemn  as  tlie  thunder  of 
rasca'li'H  prolonged  by  luountain 
t  I'h  »«•<«  inajesti.*  as  swelling  gtnte 
t»f  autumn  wind  among  sonorous 
w.io<iH.  and  tlien  fad.  na*!  as  ineti- 
r.ihle  •if'^pair  Then  aini«l  the  soba 
r>»oe  11  lu'ht  «%uave  silvery  noug.  like 
tiif*  j  lyoiis  wiu-tiling  of  a  hind  of 
mem  •.:>ldflncheH  flying  among 
t1«»wery  nhnilH.  The  tnlls  wound 
tn  aiiti  out  with  an  ineflfahl^  tremor 
uf  jov  and  insouciance,  to  take  at 
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last  their  sudden  flight,  scared  hy 
the  valse,  mad,  palpitating,  wild. 
Love,  joy,  despair,  all  sang,  all  wept, 
in  a  rushing  stream  from  the  vibrat- 
ing bow. 

And  Karl,  in  spite  of  his  inex- 
pressible terror,  stretched  out  his 
arms  and  cried, — 

"  0  grand,  grand,  grand  artist ! 
0  sublime  genius !  Oh !  how  I 
pity  your  sad  destiny !  To  be 
hanged,  for  killing  a  brute  of  an 
innkeeper  who  didn*t  know  one  note 
of  music !  To  wander  in  woods  in 
moonlight !  To  have  no  body  and 
so  enchanting  a  talent !    O,  God !  '* 

But  as  he  went  on  exclaiming  in 
this  way,  the  rough  voice  of  his  host 
interrupted  him, — 

•*  He  up  there !  will  you  ever 
hold  your  tongue  ?  Are  you  ill,  or 
is  the  house  on  fire  ?  *' 

And  heavy  steps  made  the  wooden 
stairs  creak,  and  a  bright  light 
shone  through  the  slits  of  the  door, 
which  burst  open  with  the  blow  of 
a  shoulder,  and  in  stepped  die  inn- 
keeper. 

**Ah!  mine  host,"  cried  Hafitz, 
"  mine  host,  what  is  all  this  ?  First 
the  music  of  heaven  awakes  me, 
and  I  am  rapt  away  into  invisible 
spheres,  then  all  vanishes  like  a 
dream." 

The  host's  face  assumed  in  a 
moment  a  sombre  expression. 

"Yes,  yes,"  murmured  he 
dreamily,  "  I  might  have  expected 
it.  Melchior  has  come  to  disturb 
our  sleep  again — he  will  always 
corae,  I  see  !  Now  our  rest  is  lost, 
no  use  thinking  of  sleep  !  Come, 
my  friend,  get  up ;  come,  have  a 
pipe  with  me.'' 


Karl  did  not  need  pressing,  he 
was  impatient  to  be  off.  But  when 
he  came  down  stairs,  seeing  the 
night  still  profoundly  dark,  he  re- 
mained, sitting  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
long,  long  buried  in  an  abyss  of 
painful  thoughts. 

The  host  himself  lit  the  fire,  and 
took  his  place  upon  the  broken 
chair  by  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 
and  smoked  on  in  silence. 

At  length  the  grey  dawn  appeared. 
He  looked  through  the  small  dim 
window.  Then  the  cock  crowed, 
and  the  hens  hopped  from  step  to 
step. 

"What  do  I  owe  you?"  asked 
Karl,  buckling  on  his  knapsack  and 
taking  his  stick. 

"You  owe  us  a  prayer  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Abbey  Saint  Blaise,** 
said  the  man  in  a  strange  tone  of 
voice,  "  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  my 
son,  Melchior,  who  was  hanged ; 
and  another  for  .  his  betro&ed, 
Genov6va,  the  mad  girl !  " 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  That's  all." 

"  Then,  farewell ;  I  will  not  for- 
get it." 

And  the  first  thing  Karl  did  on 
arriving  at  Fribourg  was  to  go  and 
pray  for  the  soul  of  the  poor  gip^ 
and  for  the  soul  of  her  he  loved. 
Then  he  went  to  the  inn  "La 
Grappe,"  kept  by  Master  Kilian, 
and  unrolling  his  music  paper,  and 
calling  for  a  bottle  of  rikevir,  he 
wrote  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 
"  The  Violin  of  the  Man  that  was 
Hanged  !  "  and  composed,  in  one 
sitting,  his  first  really  original 
score. 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

Bt  THI  LONDOK   HCBMIT. 
AmoE  Of  **  8o9Qf  or  Sisoclaeitt/*  "  Pnu«  at  Lifi,*"  Im. 

No.  9. — St.  FiLULs't  Aam. 

(A  Lay  or  8coTT-LA]ri».) 

1 1  AMP  of  the  North,  that  hmogt,  or  oMd  to  hftiig, 

"  On  the  witch  elm  that  shades  St  Fillan's  spring  " 
(  H'hick  elm  I  know  not),  wake  thy  tnnafol  twang, 

And  keep  thjr  wires  in  order  while  I  sing 
In  TerM  of  tme  Sir  Walter  Scottish  ring ; 

And  lest  jonr  Mtnutrers  strength  shoold  hapljr  fsint 
CrMiIiTatshall  its  intpiration  bring  : 

Thos  will  we  make  the  Sassenach  aoquaint 
With  blessed  FiUan's  lifd.  Uiy  friend  and  patron  Saint 


If  thon  wonldst  new  old  Pittenweem 
Go  Ttsit  it  bjr  the  broad  daylight. 
For  if  the  night  were  morkj,  pray 
How  cooldst  thon  ken  that  fair  Abba je  ? 
And  should  it  eke  eome  on  to  rain. 
Thy  plcasare  would  Im  tom'd  to  pain ; 
Bot  when  the  golden  sunbeAms  smile 
On  mind  na%e  mud  barren  aisle. 
When  noontide  nky%  tnlivrmn^  fall 
On  tliistJy  floor  and  weedy  wall. 
So  that  thon  need*st  not  break  thy  bones 
Or  shins  against  the  mpged  stones. 
Then  go ;  bat  take  a  trusty  guide 
Wlio  knows  the  country  Ur  and  wide. 
And  fire  him  halfa-erown  or  so. 
To  tell  thee  all  that  he  may  know ; 
But  should  he  show  thee  Flllan's  tomb 
W*ithin  some  cloister  s  ivied  gioom« 
Believe  him  not.  although  he  swear. 
Because  the  Saints  not  buried  there. 
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Breathes  there  the  man  who  having  read 

All  that  the  Northern  Bard  has  said. 

All  the  particulars  supplied 

By  travellers'  tomes  and  Murray's  Guide, 

Of  Scotia's  landscapes  fair  and  grand. 

Longs  not  to  see  that  favour'd  land  ? 

Oh  !  would  that  /  could  get  the  chance 

To  view  those  regions  of  romance. 

What  pleasure  to  be  climbing  now 

Ben  Dizzy's  high  and  lordly  brow ! 

How  sweet  to  stand  beside  the  Frith 

That  owes  its  waters  to  Loch  Smitli, 

To  mark  Bel-hangar's  ruin*d  pile, 

And  lon-munga's  charmed  isle. 

Whilst  in  the  distance  can  be  seen 

The  giant  peaks  of  Ben  Zoleen,* 

And,  if  the  weather  be  not  dull. 

The  fragrant  isle  of  Sneeshin-MuU  ; 

And,  floating  like  a  mirage  there, 

That  phantom  ship — Uie  **  Brig  of  Ayr  " 

Sails  where  Loch  Toddy's  smile  creates 

A  beauty  that  intoxicates. 

Then  view,  my  fancy,  if  thou  wilt, 

Knights  tourneying  within  Glen-Tt/f, 

Hear  Roderick  Dhu  and  brave  Fitz-James 

Calling  each  other  dreadful  names. 

And  see  them  chase,  through  bosky  dells. 

The  hart  that  **  in  the  Highlands  **  dwells. 

Oh,  if  some  friend  would  pay  my  fare. 

How  '*  like  a  bird  "  I'd  wander  there  I 

HL 

The  meal  was  over  at  Pittenweem ; 

Tlie  monks  had  gone  to  their  cells  to  dream. 

Or  heavily  sleep,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Till  waked  by  tlie  bell  at  half-past  three  ; 

The  Abbot  had  gone  to  his  private  tower. 

For  he  sat  up  till  a  later  hour, 

And  oft  he  would  have  his  under-prior 

To  sit  and  talk  by  the  cosy  fire  ; 

For  Abbots  of  old,  you  may  suppose, 

Could  do  in  such  matters  as  they  chose, 

*  The  writer  will  not  guarantee  the  abiolnte  oomctness  of  all  these  namei  of  localitici, 
but  he  has  carefully  examined  the  best  authoritiet  on  the  tnbject. 
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And  here,  from  tho  mill-ttream't  outer  lock 
To  the  tippest  top  of  the  weather  oock. 
Good  FilUm  the  Abbot  ruled  tupreme— 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Pittenweem. 


IV. 

The  night  wms  long,  tho  weather  oold  ; 
A  Minstrel,  neither  young  nor  old. 
Whose  ragged  eoat  and  shoes  in  holes 
Wrung  pity  fram  those  numldsh  souls. 
Entered  the  Abbey's  lower  hall« 
Wlience.  duteous  to  the  Abbot's  call. 
He  brought  himself  and  harp  upstairs 
And  'gau  hHow  off  his  Scottish  airs. 
It  was  a  cliarity  to  bring 
Such  warbler  in  the  place  to  sing. 
St  Fillan  gars  him  ample  cheer 
And  copious  draughts  of  home  made  bear. 
Till,  while  that  inspiration  work'd. 
This  music  from  the  wires  he  jerk'd  :— 

V. 
BALLAD. 

THE    BLUE   BBOTBEB. 

TvM  on  llAxw«ltoa*a  boany  braet 
( '*  Wiserv  mr\j  (»'•  the  dew  * ) 

Thst  ftt  the  mi  of  sua  I  met 
A  Priar  of  OnSen  Bias. 


Willi  u^h,  aa  I  frovo,  and  eye    CMt  down, 

liit  imcr  vfti  m^I  to  tee  ; 
Soa«  brarj  care  v&s  iHtled  ibcre— 'j 

WhAtercr  ooaM  it  be  f 


**  CooM  bithcr,  cocm  hither,  thoa  Holj  Friar, 

WUt  <i  Ml  ih^m  look  M>  blue  f  ** 
Ut  luumtr'd  aHmm  —  '  *  Trv  jct  to  leara 

WhAl   thAl'«  U>  >I0  with  JfOK.** 

"  Wert  then."  I  xMk'd^  "  a  Iatoii  bold, 

Wko  »o«jc^l  *  K«irmtl'«  kH, 
ik^-%uM  Uij  1  Tc  bw  f ^lat  ditl  prorc  !  * 

Heaii*«ef  I.  "I  vasa^l." 
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"  And  hajit  ihoa  fought  in  distant  dimee, 

Seen  mighty  cities  &ill, 
And  wounded  been  a  score  of  times  ?  ** 

He  answered,   **  Not  at  all.** 

"  An  d  'lid  thy  true  love  follow  thee, 

In  page's  garb  di^oised  ? 
And  when  thou  foundest  it  was  she, 

Say,  wert  thou  not  surprised  1 " 

"  No  true  love  ever  follow*d.me 

Thus  garb'd  ;  or  if  she  had, 
At  once,  I  ween,  I  must  have  seen 

Twas  she,  and  not  a  lad.*' 

*'  And  did  she,  stricken  by  thy  side, 

In  thy  embrace  expire  ? " 
"  Good  gracious  !  no— who  told  you  so  ? 

He  mu$t  have  been  a  liar.'* 

'*  Or  hadst  thou  wooed  Rome  ladye  fair. 

And  wast  about  to  wed, 
Bat  saw  or  heard  that  she  preferr'd 

Another  knight  instead  ? 

*'  And  didst  thou  seek  their  trysting-plaoe. 

And  fiercely  slay  them  both. 
And  there  inter  both  him  and  her  ?  *' 

"I  didn't,  on  my  oath!" 

*'  Or  didst  tliou  quarrel  with  a  maid. 

Who  loved  thee  all  the  time. 
And  seek  a  hermitage's  shade 

Far  in  a  foreign  clime  ? 

*'  And  did  the  maiden  seek  thee  out, 

Dress'd  like  a  pilgrim -boy  ? 
And,  having  found  thee  safe  and  sound. 

Die,  there  and  then,  for  joy  t " 

Fire  flash'd  from  that  Bine  Brother's  eye 

"  Tis  well,"  he  cried,  '*  for  you 
That  I'm  a  Friar,  else  in  mine  ire 

Some  mischief  might  I  do  ! 

*'  Why  should  I  tell  to  such  as  thoa 

The  story  of  my  youth  ? 
My  patience  is  exhausted  now, 

Denying  each  untruth. 
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*'  Tov'rt  ri^t,  to  far,  if  joa  lappoM 

Vr%  MtD  tome  wo«  awl  mrm^ 
Bol,  BArk  joo  w«n,  I  Btvtr  toll 

To  sinuifen  mj  a&iiB.  ** 

Th«  ▼«ptr-btll  mac  t^*  ^«  <^il ! 

Abrapi  he  uped  aw^, 
Aad  Boi  aaoiher  ajliiblt 

Did  to  ihia  If  iaalial  mj. 

Aad  iho*  opoa  MaxwaltoB*!  brmat 

Siaoe  Uiea  Tre  oftea  beea, 
I  kaow  aoi  why,  bat  aarer  I 

lUve  that  Blae  Brother 


VI. 

Tha  Abbot  pralaad  the  Uinttreri  ikill. 
And  gare  bis  aillar — better  itill ; 
What  wonder  that  inch  ragrant  men, 
Eneonrai^  that,  thonld  coma  aj(an  ? 
For  Fillan  •  heart  waa  warm  and  large, 
lie  never  gare  theae  folka  in  charge. 
And  tlio*  the  bagpipe  made  him  groan, 
He  let  hia  torturer  alone. 
Well  naed,  I  wot.  were  one  and  all 
WiUiin  St  FiUan's  Abbey-waU ; 
Eren  the  cats  were  fed  on  rream— 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Pitteuwecm. 


VIL 

The  Tirtnet  of  a  Saint -elect. 
Tie  reaaonable  to  expect 

To  marrela  will  give  birth ; 
And  thaSf  when  Fillan  did  tranicribe 
The  Scriptures — Tmid  the  monkish  tribe 

Of  books  there  was  a  dearth  — 
Forth  from  his  hand  (the  lefti  there  came 
The  splendour  of  a  mjstie  flame. 

Too  bri^'lit  to  be  of  earth ; 
Tiras  HeaTi^n  that  interposed,  'tis  clear. 
For  candles  then  were  rather  dear. 

And  at  the  best  bunt  dim ; 
But  by  his  haud's  ccleatial  light* 
St  Fillan  wrote  both  day  and  night — 

Twas  all  the  same  to  him« 
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Oh !  often  when  the  gas  is  bad, 
I  wish  St  Fillan's  arm  I  had ; 

At  once  I*d  bid  adieu 
To  parafi^  and  kerosene, 
And  meters  (save  of  verse,  I  ween), 

To  moulds  and  "  siiLes  "  too  I 

VIII. 

Goud  Abbot  Fillan,  it  appears, 

Ruled  o'er  the  convent  many  years, 

Till,  notwithstanding  the  esteem, 

He  won  from  all  at  Pittenweem, 

Tho'  loved,  respected,  and  admired, 

He  from  his  post  at  length  retired, 

And  lone  his  hermitage  he  made, 

In  far  Glenurchy's  rugged  shade— 

A  desert  valley,  wild  and  deep, 

Now  used  as  pasturage  for  sheep, 

A  vale  so  dark  that  people  say 

There's  n'ujhuhad^}  tbere  throughout  the  day ; 

There  blooms  the  heather,  green  or  brown, 

There  grass  springs  up,  and  thistle -(foirn, 

And  there  the  fox  by  moonlight  lies. 

And  on  his  paw  the  fox^ylove  tries, 

And  there  tlie  timid  hare  will  ring 

The  hare'bell  whereof  poets  sing, 

And  there  the  Scottish  broom,  when  new. 

Sweeps  clean,  as  brooms  are  bound  to  do. 

IX. 

'Twas  there  St.  Fillan  fix'd  bis  cell. 
In  saintly  solitude  to  dwell ; 
But  irhy  he  from  tlie  world  withdrew 
No  Uving  wight  precisely  knew ; 
To  man  no  word  would  he  let  fall ; 
He  told  his  beads,  and  that  was  all. 
Boon  Nature  gave  him  all  he  ask'd. 
Nor  was  she  thus  severely  task'd. 
Simple  his  fare,  he  used  to  dine 
Upon  the  new-laid  ^^lantiue. 
The  mountain  ash  was  ready-made. 
And  scarcely  needed  pepper's  aid, 
For  fruit  tliere  grew,  profuse  and  fine, 
Pine-apples  on  each  lofty  pine ; 
His  bread  was  earth's  eternal  crust. 
Water  he  drank,  as  all  men  must 
Who  love  St.  Wilfrid,  son  of  Law, 
And  hate  wine,  beer,  and  usquebaugh. 

ii2 
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Br  FilUn't  cell  a  foontain  tpnuig. 

With  whoM  renown  the  country  rang. 

For  in  itj  watm  the  tick  were  tare 

To  realize  a  perfect  cure ; 

When  duck'd  within  that  Holj  Pool. 

And  tlien  left  out  all  night  to  cool. 

The  imbecile  in  mind  and  frame 

Botli  hale  and  aenaible  became  ; 

Whatever  tils  they  went  to  quell. 

They  always  left  St,  Fillan'f  tteU— 

A  well  which  erery  one  must  own, 

Twas  better  not  "  to  leave  alone." 

Tlius  pass'd  our  Saint  through  life's  decline ; 

He  died,  six-hundredfortv-ninc. 

His  relics,  we  may  well  suppose. 

Continually  in  value  rose. 

But  far  beyond  the  rest  did  stretch. 

The  price  his  wondrons  Arm  could  fetch. 

Till  Caledonia's  kings  felt  blest. 

That  anch  a  treasure  they  p«»siiest 

XI. 

Ages  had  pass'd;  it  was  the  day 
Ilenown'd  in  Bam  nock '3nmB»  Uy, 
Wlien  ••  Scots  wha  hae  wi*  Walbce  bid.- 
Knock'd  England's  projects  on  the  hefi<1. 
Tliat  In  his  camp  King  Robert  Bruce 
Did  hold,  according  to  his  use. 
A  public  service  to  invoke 
Ileav'n's  aid  against  tlie  threaten'd  yoke  ; 
But  first  from  out  that  proud  array. 
He  call'd  the  Abbot  of  InchafTniy. 

xn. 

*'  Go,  fetch  St.  Fillan's  holv  Arm, 

Good  priest  of  InchaiTniy. 
For  it  shall  be  a  sacred  charm. 

To  help  our  cause  this  day. 
And  when  the  foe  perceive  its  glow 

rerchance  they'll  run  away.** 
The  AUkot  went,  and  quickly  brought 

Tliat  relic  of  the  Saint 
In  silver  casket,  fairly  wrought 

With  figures  rich  and  quaint 
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The  monarch  then  his  pnyV  began, 

Bnt  when  the  eaae  was  oped. 
Behold!  that  sacred  talisman 

Had,  strange  to  say,  eloped. 
Stolen  P    Such  sacrilegious  crime 

Onr  deepest  feelings  shocks ; 
Besides,  they'd  wasted  pray*r  and  time 

Upon  an  empty  box  I 

XIIL 

Dreadful  it  was  to  see  the  Brace ; 
His  rage,  I  wis,  had  good  ezcnse. 
And  if  he  drew  his  sword  to  strike. 
Why,  who  would  not  have  done  the  like? 
**  Woe  to  the  wretch's  guilty  soul 
St.  Fillan's  blessed  arm  who  stole  I 

'Tis  Tain  to  intercede 
If  e'er  I  find  the  culprit  out, 
For  such  a  crime,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Is  FillanouB  indeed  I " 
None  spoke — such  words  might  well  appal, 
Tho*  purely  innocent  were  all 

His  trusty  men  in  mail : 
But  certain  witnesses  did  say 
That  the  old  priest  of  Inchafiray 

Look'd  very  scared  and  pale. 
Yes,  he  it  was  whose  fiedth  so  weak. 
Had  caused  him  hide  that  blest  relique. 
Lest  by  its  aid  the  foe  should  seek 

In  battle  to  prevail. 

XIV. 

The  King,  tho'  much  inclined  to  swear. 
Resumed  his  interrupted  pray^, 

Whenlol  what  wonder's  here  ? 
Uprose  the  casket's  silvem  lid ; 
Then  closed — ^upon  my  word  it  did  I 

Tho*  no  one  stood  a-near. 
It  was  the  Saint,  who  did  replacei 
That  severed  arm  within  its  case. 

Unseen  to  mortal  view; 
And  when  again  the  lid  was  raised 
That  dazzling  Hand  <tf  Glory  blazed 

Just  as  it  used  to  do. 
The  guilty  Abbot,  tho*  amazed. 

No  longer  look'd  bo  bhie. 
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*'  Bear  witnett/'  eriad  the  grateful  Kiog. 
**  That  if  this  daj  aboold  rietorj  bring. 

And  set  at  on  oar  legs. 
Upon  this  Tery  apot  of  groond 
A  monastery  will  I  found. 

At  sure  as  egga  ia  eggt." 

XV. 

And  now  thj  gaze,  good  reader,  turn 

Where  tenta  are  fix'd  and  watches  set : 

Upon  the  banks  of  Bannockbum 
The  deadly  foea  are  met 

A  hundred  thousand  Saxon  men. 

Fewer  the  Soota  as  threa  to  ten : 
Long  odds,  I  ween  and  bet ! 

It  booU  not  I  ahould  tall  thee  how 

The  parties  carried  on  the  row : 

How  archers  areh'd  and  billmen  bill'd : 

What  chiela  were  wounded,  ta'en,  and  kill'd  : 

How  elouds  of  cloth  •yard  arrows  sped 

Am  finally  as  balls  of  lead  : 

How  Southn>n  fell,  and  Gael  waa  alain ; 

How  Scottiah  Liona*  might  and  main 

Wero  well  display 'd  in  driring  back 

Tlie  oflinrading  Sassenach ; 

How  f^Uot  Stuart,  Moray,  Bruce, 

And  Keith  lei  all  their  Talour  loose. 

And  Jamea,  **  the  good  Sir  DougUa  "  hight 

Did  more  than  wonders  in  the  fight 

If  these  particulars  you  need. 

Go.  fetch  your  **  Worka  of  Scott,**  and  read 

•*  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  thro'  Canto  VI. 

That  Scotknd's  Itddiea  fought  like  bricks 

Is  also  known  to  him  who  learns 

The  fiery  song  of  liobert  Burns  : 

And  after  such  as  they  have  sung. 

A  meaner  bard  should  hold  his  tongue. 


XVI. 

O  sceptic  reader  of  my  song. 

To  «  hum  should  rictory's  praias  belong  T 

Whst  render'd  Scotland s  arm  so  strong? 

It  was  no    tarthhr  migh 
It  wait  not  luck,  it  was  not  pi  ck. 
Nor  skill  with  which  the  blow  waa  slradk ; 
Twsa  Faian's  Am  of  light ! 
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And  had  the  Scots  the  fray  began 
Unaided  by  that  talisman 

They  must  have  lost  the  fight. 
But  there  are  no  such  wonders  now» 

Tliis  is  an  age  of  little  faith, 
When  people  would  as  soon  avow 

Belief  in  ghost  or  wraith, 
As  think  a  Saint,  alive  or  dead, 

'Gainst  soHd  force  could  so  avail. 
That  relics  brought  or  prayer  said 

Could  turn  the  battle's  scale. 

xvir. 

Be  sure  the  Bruce  did  not  forget 

To  render  to  the  Saint  his  debt ; 

He  raised  upon  that  sacred  spot 

A  priory,  and  well  I  wot 

No  finer  ruin  could  be  seen 

'Twixt  John  o'  Groats  and  Aberdeen. 

At  least,  I  deem  such  verdict  just, 

Tho'  purely  taken  upon  trust. 

For  long  ere  this  you  must  have  found 

I  never  was  on  Scottish  ground. 

More  spots  than  I  have  time  to  name 

Bear  witness  to  St.  Fillan's  fame ; 

There  is  "  St.  Fillan's  "  near  Loch  Earn, 

In  Fife  "  St.  Phillan's,"  so  I  learn ; 

There  is  "  Kilfillan  "  in  Renfrew, 

•*  Strathfillan,"  and  within  its  view, 

**  Danfillao,"  where  the  orthodox 

Show  there  are  hollows  in  the  rocks 

Worn  by  his  knees  in  constant  pray'r. 

There  also  is  *'  St  Fill&ns  Chair," 

And  more  than  one  "  St  Fillan's  Fount  ' 

May  enter  into  this  account. 

Which  further  would  your  time  engage, 

By  Fillan  up  another  page. 


Harp  of  the  North,  fiarewell ;  I'm  getting  tired 

Of  this  my  theme  (and  so's  the  reader  too). 
Now  faints  the  fervour  in  my  brain  inspired 

By  sipping  Caledonia's  "  mountain  dew." 
Sweet  harp  !  I'll  also  give  what's  due  to  yoo^ 

Assister  of  my  nightin^o^Zu;  lay  ; 
Thy  wizard  wires  I  tenderly  unscrew. 

And  hang  thee  o'er  St  Fillan's  fountain  grey, 
Whose  story  we  have  told.    So,  Minstrel  harp,  good  day. 
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THE   ROMAN   CIUCUS   AND  KOMAN   GAMES. 


'*  Bum  qui  dabut  oliiu 
Ini|  criani.  fiu;rrH.  lo^HtmoH  omnia  iianc  rc 
l't»iitiiift  att|ue  iIunM  tautum  ren  niixins  opUit 
r«inem  ct  ciro«iiseH. " 


Thl*.'^  writes  .luvoiml.  in  lli^  tentli 
iSatire,  witli  his  lit-art  full  of  iiuii;^- 
natioii  at  tho  cuiitnnpt  rxhibited 
bv  one  of  the  most  atrorioiiH  riii- 
|H*rors  towards  the  iiihabituiit^  of 
ilie  •'  Mistress  of  tlie  World  ;*'  and 
the  words  ••  runeui  ct  circeimo*  '* 
Itaw  now  U'conic  almost  as  fiiniiliar 
t4»  our  ear  as  many  of  our  own 
lioiiM-hold  expro)tsions.  Tlie  pi't»|»l(* 
who  at  <»n<'  time  hestiiwcd  the  i;o- 
\eninifiit.  with  its  insi;;nia  and 
|M>wer,  w:iH  now  easily  satintied  by 
td»tainin'4  Huthrient  bread  to  fill  iiA 
st«>maeh.  «n<l  ^mes  cruel  enough 
to  rxcite  itA  worst  passions 

A«'«*>>r<iini;  tn  another  Romun 
author,  Trajan  himself  us<>s  tin* 
hamt*  «-\|>r«'«»<«ion  under  a  difTcnMit 
forin  'Populurn  Honumum  duahus 
|>nei*i|>u«*  rebus  ann'ma  rt  "^iieeta- 
ruli<«  teiteri."  an*l  Sui-toiiius  tells 
Us  that  AuiTUHtns  Htren^heni'd  his 
h*>ld  oviT  th«*  atTociioim  of  th«*  people 
by  the  mncnitioeiiee  oi  the  s|k*o- 
tai*u!ar  representation h  he  eau?«eil 
|o  be  exhibited.  I'ieeto  mentions 
the  Ol»^t  of  ^'anieft  pnen  by  Milo. 
wlium  \\o  ron-idi  re<l  to  be  noihini; 
le^s  than  ui*'ane.  the  aniotnit  U'^'iiit; 
u|i  the  ^ub«*anee  of  thrtv  f<»rtiine^. 
whieh  hu'l  been  lH'i|Ueathed  to 
him. 

In  tht' eailv  da\s  of  the  eir.iiire 
an  exhibilh'U  of  i;laiiiiitorial  ^p«>rt«« 
ii  rfpijrtidu-*  hu%in^  eoit  loo  imi  >. 

It. :*'•<'.  an«l  w«-  liie  nh>rii»\er  in- 
formed tliat  a  law  wii*«  pu>Md  Utv- 
rid'iinj;  any  person  to  exhibit  games 


who  flid  not  pohsesii  a  fortune  of 
400.00U  S.  I.ater  we  fmd  Uimt 
Aurelian  received  fn)m  Valerian u« 
5,(MMi.tM)t)S..  to  pay  for  the i|M)rta  to 
be  }:Ken  by  him  durinflt  ^li^  tenure 
of  ettnsulur  honours,  l>esides  50* i 
Aurei  HU'l  n,0(in  silver  denarii  t«> 
throw  as  lar^^esse  amont;  the  people. 
From  these  accounts,  ai  well  as 
fn»m  many  othem  which  might 
here  be  rpioted,  we  ran  easily  form 
some  idea  of  the  splendour  and 
acenii*  etTect  which  so  transported 
tlie  I«ofiniii  p«»pulaee. 

During;  the  days  of  the  Kmpin* 
the  lomian  people  enjoyed  Xhedoire 
far  nitnU  t4>  a  hi(;h  extent,  and 
therefore  some  means  of  pleaaure 
had  of  nece«.4ity  to  be  invented  fur 
them.  Tntlor  Tib«*nus  no  le«« 
than  ^1  days  were  devoted  to  fo»* 
tivities  of  Torious  sorts,  and  de- 
dueted  from  the  working  year; 
under  Marcus  Aiirelius  this  number 
was  increase«l  to  |:(ri ;  and  af^n  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the 
numU*r  n'ached  was  I7A.  Morom- 
sen.  m  his  ]eam«*d  **  Handbook/* 
mentions  that  Titus  inaugunite«t 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  An.  So. 
with  (Tames  and  other  spectacular 
representations,  wliich  lasted  lOii 
day<» :  TrAJnn  eelebrate«l  his  second 
Daemn  tnumph.  a  d.  InA.  by  a  fcft- 
tival  Itt-tinir  l'^<t  days,  from  day* 
bri^ak  tt>  sunset  The  principial 
anil  favuunte  sights  were  the  gladia- 
torial Combats,  the  chariot  raeea, 
and  Uieatrical  ■ccnes ;  ocber  aighta 
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of  more  tiivial  importance  being 
added  so  as  to  form  a  lever  de 
ndeau.'* 

We  will  mention  the  gladiatorial 
sports  first,  as  being  those  in  which 
all  classes  of  the  community  were 
most  distinctly  interested.  The 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  begun  a.d. 
7'^  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and 
finished  by  Titus,  was  the  theatre 
where  were  exhibited  those  scenes 
of  massacre  which  cause,  even  at 
this  present  time,  the  blood  to  flow 
more  quickly  through  the  veins  as 
we  peruse  the  details  which  are 
related  by  many  eye-witnesses.  It 
is  reported  that  12,000  prisoners, 
most  of  them  Jews,  were  employed 
(»n  this  building,  which  consisted  of 
four  stories,  belonging  to  the  va- 
rious orders  of  architecture,  the  first 
Ionic,  tlie  second  Doric,  the  third 
and  fourth  Corinthian ;  being  in 
circumference  1,641  feet,  in  length 
•^.^7,  width  18-2.  height  157. 

The  seats  reserved  for  the  Em- 
peror, members  of  the  imperial 
family,  senate,  and  vestal  virgins, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  podium  ; 
the  vomitoria  led  into  the  other 
seats,  arranged  in  three  stages. 
The  whole  building  was  capable  of 
containing  100,000  persons,  and 
the  various  accounts  given  by  the 
historians  of  the  day  prove  that  this 
number  was  easily  attained. 

That  gladiatorial  sports  were  in- 
troduced early  in  Rome  may  be 
asserted  from  the  fact  that  we  hear 
of  them  as  early  as  *-^*U  B.C.;  and 
the  records  given  l)y  Livy  will  suf- 
fice as  proof  of  the  many  combats 
which,  however,  in  early  days,  were 
fought  with  the  religious  idea  of 
sending  the  manes  of  some  departed 
friend  under  a  strong  escort  to 
Hades.  The  religious  element  was 
soon  lost  in  the  more  natural  love 
or  craving  for  amusement  Sueto- 
nius tells  us  the  fact  that  ns  early 
as  Julius  Ceesar  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  was  attracted  to  the 
number  of  gladiators  the  consul  had 


in  his  pay,  and  this  body  passed  a 
decree  limiting  the  number  of  gla- 
diators who  were  for  the  future  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  private  service  in 
Rome.  (**  Nam  quum  multiplici  un- 
dique  familia  comparata  inimicos  ex- 
terrisset,cautum  est  denumero  gla- 
diatorum,  quo  ne  majorem  cuiquam 
habere  Romee  liceret.'*)  Pliny,  in  his 
**  Natural  History,"  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  gladiators  who  fought  in  the 
arena  at  the  various  games  exhibited 
by  Augustus  as  amcunting  to 
10,000  men;  the  same  number  is 
also  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius, 
when  recording  the  list  of  the  games 
which  Trajan  ordered  to  be  ex- 
hibited before  the  people  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Danubian  terri- 
tories. Other  historians  and  other 
authorities  might  be  quoted  as 
proving  the  extent  to  which  this 
wholesale  slaughter  was  carried  on, 
but  the  above  numbers  will  suffice, 
and  we  turn  to  consider  the  training 
given  to  those  who  were 

"  Butcher  d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

We  quote  a  short  extract  from 
Hemaus'  **  Story  of  Monuments  in 
Rome,"  which  gives  in  a  few  words 
the  designating  names  of  those  who 
fought :  —  **  The  gladiators  were 
classified  according  to  their  national 
manner  of  fighting,  which  they 
imitated.  Thus  were  distinguished 
the  Gothic,  Dacian,  Thracian,  and 
Samnite  combatants;  the  Eetiarii^ 
who  entangled  their  opponents  in. 
nets  thrown  with  the  left  hand, 
defending  themselven  with  tridents 
in  Uie  right;  the  Secutores,  whose 
special  skill  was  in  pursuit ;  the 
Laqueatores^  who  threw  slings  against 
their  enemies ;  the  Dimacha,  armed 
with  a  short  sword  in  each  hand; 
the  Uoplomachi,  armed  at  all  points; 
the  Myrmillones,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  a  fish  at  the  crest  of  the 
Gallic  helmet  they  v^ore ;  the 
Bustuarii,  who  fought  at  funeral 
games ;    the  Bestiarii,    who    only 
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n^miilod  miinmls  :  other  cUvseH  who 
ft>ti«;ht  on  li<<rsohack.  mllril  .tmia- 
htift^  and  those  comhatinu  in 
rliarioiH     liiuwn     hy    two     hiir-ii'S, 

The  Aho\e  arrotint  containH  th«* 
imines  ^i\«*n  Ui  thuse  who  fi»U)*iit 
<Mi*li  aiM'ortliu^  ti»  hi4  national 
teiirhintj.  '1  hi»  Kssftlarii  wen*,  we 
are  tiilii.  mostly  Hnton«i,  who  fought 
in  ehariots  in  the  arvini,  clisplayin}; 
thf  siiniA  terociotiH  coiini);e  that 
t)i«*y  exhibitetl  when  flcfeiitlin<^ 
thcni«flves  a«:ainst  the  K«>niafi  in- 
vadrr  antl  Ina  heavilv-anned  and 
^^eil-iiis-iplinnl  1epon<(.  The  Par- 
thi:in<«  Wore  their  chain  annonr. 
itnil  oti]i.it.ed  this  defence  to  the 
^uuiW  riMiiiil  pnrma  of  the  Thracian. 
nr  to  tlie  lar;;e  <ddonf;  shield  wiih 
wliirh  thi*  Saninit4}  wamnri  parrii'«l 
flu*  hltin'%  liaileil  down  upon  them. 
ThiiH  did  they  meet  man  a^^ain^t 
in:in.  tir  in  marxhalled  rankK.  und 
HI  Kill  tilt*  ^rotnul  ariMind  was  strewn 
«ith  riir|iM-H  iif  hieeihnf;  warriius. 
xxhosr  |>;i«.«.ion<.  excited  hy  the 'Tit  •» 
i»f  thf  populace,  now  knew  no 
h-mn  in.  whtisc  ht  arts  wm*  hiir- 
•len«'il  a::ninst  their  own  friend •«  h\ 
the  t  xniinjr  cheers  nhich  forced 
tliem  on  tn  ileaili.  or  hounded  them 
on  to  Hiiiv  i%iih  their  own  hand  a 
rapi:ve  ciMintr^'man.  And  yet  all 
«rr»'  Mi»t  forci'd  to  etiter  upon  this 
d«"^Tiidin^  life  throucli  Ct»mpijUion, 
:i^  wv  finil  the  ^ladinti)nal  chiss  to 
h:iv««  hri'ii  composfMl  <»f  tran*i;;rt'S- 
"•■r^.  pri^<»nerH  of  wjir,  sla\e-,  and 
tho^e  w}i<»  a  !opt«'d  the  pro feS"* ion  <if 
ihfir  own  frrt»  will. 

In  a  •!•'»  fijjht  >;i%en  by  riaudins 
on  thi*  FtKine  I.ake,  anil  ilfM*ril»ed 
l»y  Thi* it II*..  the  oppo^in;;  tl'*els 
i*«iTi*i*!ed  «'f  l'.»,'»ni»  amic'i  m*ri. 
triii*;;^****.^^  ri*iidt*nined  to  dt*ath, 
wh-'  wore  allow*-d  to  man  tin-  lltTt-* 
tis  a  intiiii^  of  t-**(«a{H' or  punishment. 
I.!ir;:e  tts  thi'»  ntinil>er  muv  ^.i  «'fn,  it 
mtHt  Ih>  ri  mniihered  tliat  Kome, 
the  rapitil  •■f  the  worhl.  ciiu«*ei|  to 
he  procup'd  for  it«  entertainnii  nt 
prisonipi   fii»m  tlie  many  provinces 


over  which  it  ruled.  When  anr 
f^^atliator,  even  from  anions  tlii« 
class,  had  excited  the  mlmiration  of 
the  |Hipiilace  hy  his  braver)',  loud 
hill  Hit  •!  resounded  calling  for  hi« 
ftvv  piinlon.  demands  which  were 
in  niiiny  cases  piicioUHty  acceded  to 
hy  the  kmperor.  The  well-known 
Ktory  of  Anilrocleft,  the  fugitive 
slaw  condemned  to  death  for  mn 
attempt  at  esca]>6.  an<l  the  |*raleftil 
lion,  related  bv  (lellius,  mav  lie  here 
cited  as  an  mstatice.  both  hlave  and 
li<m  l»eing  covered  will)  tlowerawhen 
thev  left  tiiat  arena  intended  Co  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  cruel  tleath 

Amon^  the  prisonen*  of  war  the 
liritons  are  metitiotietl  bv  Dio  a« 
fi);htint;  in  the  f^^meft  pven  by 
Claudius  to  cflebmte  his  triumph. 
A  i>.  44.  Titus  canned  many  of  the 
Jewish  prisonerH  to  l)0  distributc«l 
in  tne  province*,  iu>  aa  to  pro%id« 
thf  areme  with  snflicient  f^ladiatora. 
Slaves  were  often  conipidled  hv 
thfir  masters  to  descend  int4>  the 
arena ;  ft  rt*cord  of  auch  oecationa 
hv'iu);  referretl  to  in  that  mo^t 
viduiible  eolh*ction  of  (i reek  inacrip. 
nous  publinhed  at  IWrlin  **  Corpot 
Inscriptiiuuiiu  (tra^canim.**  The 
reci»nU  of  Pompeii  alao  teem 
with  int&cripiionft  ndating  to  oeeor* 
renrcs  of  thia  aort.  aa  well  as  with 
tht*  iiameii  of  the  achooU  to  whi?h 
th«-M'  ini fortunate  men  were  at- 
tache*!.  Suetonius,  an  author  who 
heeins  to  have  recorde«l  with  guato 
the  atrocities  of  tliose  whoso  bio- 
praphie:)  he  edited,  tells  us  that 
CHli;nilft  ran  up  the  price  of  thirteen 
gladiators  at  a  publie  auction  to 
nine  million  sestertii,  knocking 
them  tlown  to  an  unfortunate  pnr- 
tor  who  ncnlded  heavy  with  sleep,  on 
the  fmnt  In^nches.  The  contempt 
felt  fi»r  slaves  in  Kome  was  such 
that  their  lives  were  thri^wn  away 
fttr  amuseinfnt  or  pleasure,  and 
tlif'  ^'ladiatonal  school  being  a  pro- 
bable means  of  esca|)e,  manjr  pre- 
ferred to  hazani  their  lirca  in 
ciunbat  tliau  to  become,  as  ia  ra. 
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lated  by  another  author,  "  food  for 
carp."  Among  the  last  class  may 
be  mentioned  men  who,  either 
from  **  vocation,"  or  through  loss  of 
fortune  and  position,  embraced  this 
career.  Rutilus  (Juvenal  XI.)  may 
be  taken  as  a  specimen, — 

*'  Nam  dum  valida  ac  javenalia 
membra 

SufHciunt  galeae,  damqae  ardent  san- 
guine, fertur 

Non  coj?ente  qiiidem,  sed  nee  prohi- 
bente  tribune 

Scripturus  leges  et  regia  verba  la- 
nistae." 

Young  enough  to  bear  arms,  he  is 
compelled  to  enter  the  schools, 
write  out  and  learn  the  words  of 
command,  reduced  to  fit  himself 
for  the  **  miscellanea  ludi,"  through 
loss  of  fortune,  and  in  the  hope  of 
winning  some  of  the  pieces  of  gold 
paid  in  the  arena  to  the  victorious 
combatant.  That  this  hope  found 
itself  at  times  satisfied  by  the  whim 
of  some  licentious  emperor,  we 
know  though  Suetonius,  who 
mentions  that  the  myrmillo  Spicu- 
lus  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  a 
palace  and  grounds,  the  property 
of  citizens  who  had  been  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  Together  with  this 
gladiator  we  find  mentioned  a 
musician  Menecrates  (Menecrateni 
citharadmn  et  Spiculum  mirmillonem 
triumphfflium  \  virorum  patrimonii^ 
adibusque  donavit).  The  same  his- 
torian speaks  of  Caligula  as  having 
been  *'  a  ^^hracian  (gladiator) " 
coachman,  singer,  and  dancer 
{fhrex  et  auriga,  idem  cantor  at  que 
talfafor).  This  Emperor  so  favoured 
the  Thracians  as  not  only  to  enrol 
some  as  members  of  his  German 
body-guard,  but  also  to  persecute 
their  opponents  with  a  cruel  cow- 
ardice. Columbus,  a  myrmillo.  hav- 
ing defeated  several  Thracians  and 
himself  being  but  slightly  wounded, 
Caligula  introduced  into  the  hurt  a 
subtle  poison  prepared  by  himself, 


and  which  he  afterwards  named 
"  Columbian." 

This  profession  had  also  another 
incitement  in  the  admiration  paid 
to  it  by  women,  who  then,  as  at  all 
times,  found  a  subject  of  admiration 
in  tlie  courage  displayed  by  those 
who  fought,  bled,  and  risked  their 
lives  for  their  amusement.  What 
makes  Sergius  an  object  of  such 
admiration  to  Hippia,  the  wife  of  a 
senator,  but  that  he  is  a  gladiator. 
To  her  he  is  a  Hyacinthus ;  she 
has  preferred  him  to  her  children, 
native  land,  sister,  husband  ;  and 
now  comes  the  reason,  told  by 
Juvenal  in  his  epigrammatic  style, 
**  Ferrum  est  quod  amant.'*  And  we 
find,  further  on  in  the  same  satire, 
hints  that  the  gladiatorial  sports 
were  entered  into  in  earnest  by 
some  of  the  women  of  the  day. 
Could  an  auction  but  take  place  in 
the  house  there  would  be  seen  for 
sale  the  haJteus  et  manicce  et  cristcB 
crurisque  sinistri  dimidium  legimen. 
Martial  also  speaks  of  Venus  serv- 
ing  Ccesar  as  well  as  Mars. 

Much  labour,  training,  and  dis- 
cipline had  to  be  undergone  pre- 
vious to  a  public  appearance,  or  to 
any  attempt  at  a  successful  career. 
Punishments  of  the  most  severe 
character  were  meted  out  to  those 
who  broke  through  some  small  rule 
of  discipline ;  they  were  cast  into 
chains,  burnt  with  red-hot  irons, 
and  flagellated,  rude  drawings  being 
yet  found  on  many  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  relating  to  the  various  tor- 
tures inflicted  on  those  who  had 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
**  lanista."  The  food  given  to  them 
was  of  the  commonest  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  barley,  supposed 
to  increase  the  muscular  tissue, 
and  often  were  tbey  designated  as 
hordearii  by  those  who  wished  to 
deride  them.  Their  meals  were 
given  and  prepared  according  to 
regular  known  prescriptions :  iin- 
gulis  ibi  militihus  Vitellius  paratos 
ciboi  tU  gladiatoribus  saginam  divi^ 
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titlxU,  Ainl  WL*  Are  tuM  liv  such 
uiitliuritii'^  a<«  Frit'Ulacnili  r,  Moiiim- 
^t>ii,  rr*'lltT.  i>rt*lli.  iiinl  iiiunv 
otlurrs  \\\\\\  liavo  dclvcil  ilcfply  ililu 
classical  urcliii*olo*^v.  that  Kp<Mriiil 
Mir'^i'uii'*  wiTi*  n*t4iiii(*il  to  ket.*|» 
tht'in  ill  health,  see  that  thi*  diet 
wa*«  iiitt  ton  »>cvere  upon  tho  s»V8- 
teiii.  mill  (hat  the  uiioton^s,  or  rub- 
l»crd,  dill  thi  ir  dailv  dutv. 

And  all  to|die  !  Atf,  (\itar!  mori- 
titri  u  Mfutiinl,  came  thunderiiii; 
fniiii  their  breasts  aH  tliev  entered 
the  arena  to  the  iiiurtiul  HtraiuH  u( 
niuoi>'  entered,  kiiowin*,;  that  they 
Vit'Tv  n):ii«-liin^  to  ileatb,  and  witli 
the  5>aliit  itiuii  o(  ii«atli  Upon  the 
hp«i  of  ti.i»^e  ahttut  to  die.  The 
%\ea|'<.nH  wi-re  examined,  anii  u 
^^kiinn-^ii  \\ith  hlunt'ii  8pears  <»r 
^\\t»r<U  !••  L'an,  Ho  as  lo  excite  aiinii* 
ratii»n  au'i  the  ihirnt  f<>r  Mood.  Imt 
^ooii  till*  Nlirdl  tiiha.  tti^tiher  v^ith 
tile  ii:uii<>.  n--«oundfd  u*,  the  faviitir- 
it*  ^.  l.nxWK  \i\  m  iii\  coinbuts  be. 
uan  till  li  nh»re  furneMt  wart'are 
'J  he  retiarii.  hull'  nude,  armed  uith 
net.  tiiiliiiL.  and  !*haii>ent-d  da^tier. 
i:ii  t  tlif  «-wit*t  hccutoret  in  a  half- 
i-rou<  Iuiil;  position  anti  endeavoured 
t't  ca^t  th**  net  o%er  the  H|>|>n.>arh' 
in*^'  eiii'my.  wlnt.  i  luiiin^  with  aeii^e 
*>prin«^'.  |>luiiu'*'d  hi-*  sword  up  to  liie 
hilt  into  tlie  uimnned  breast  ot  t»iH* 
peihiip'«  hi<«  irii'iiil ;  or.  if  hmitrlf 
uii<«  raiiu'iit  wiihili  the  tiuU.  no 
I'lrj'  r  .ibl«'  to  tree  hi»»  iirn;H.  he 
nil!.  Ai::i  i.>r:itieil  iiiin>i,  the  b'.MW 
lr><!ii  till-  liread  trident,  \khich 
i-riiiii*!:!  i  tilt  bn  iiAt-boiie  iin>i  \i:ul 
par:^  :it  o!.i*  it  II  thrust  T'lf  «i  il:i. 
San. t. IS  <*.  'i  ,  ruiM.iii**.  Parthian^. 
ii|i|n.<.f  till  It  xarit'iit  \ir.ipi»iis.  aii<l 
with  ii.Mdt^i  -Ut'i*- oH  ti;:lit  tti  •!  di<'. 
tbr  ll.Ltioh  lootii.iiii  r.ittif  tiir<<UL'h 
thi-  pl.i.n.  aii'i.  ;'ar  from  tlinr  >\\n 
wili.  ••.i\.iji-  bu:  U*y*  :\  inland,  iwfl 
\Miii  a  i-fiit  I  •!•  .iih.  rij-iii'iii.!  p«  r- 
bap-,  t-i   (iif.      We   iu.\\   be  alii'Metl 

i:i'i»-    t.f  iiu   te    llxr.'ii    a  Imh*.   who 

•  •  > 

t^F't*-  \%l.j;  hf  li-.:.  and  kit  ^^hat  he 
w  I  ote 


*'  I  B^e  Itvfiire  lue  tlio  gladiator  lie : 
IIu  leiiiis   uiKm  hill  hand,  his  maiilT 

brow 
(*i'ns«*iit*i  t>  di'dtli.  but  oitiiquorH  a;;oiiy. 
And  hia  drooji'd  head  Mtnkji  grudiuliy 

low. 
And    tliion;*ti    hii  Kid«  the  last  dmp4 

ebliiii;^  !«li»w 
From  the  red  gaab,  (all  heavy  one  by 

t»lie. 
IJkc  tha    fimt  of  a  thiiniler-alioirer  ; 

and  noiv 
Tbti  iinn.i  swima  arouul  hiiu^be  is 

Mre  riiiH.lI  tilt*  iiihuraaii  sboiita  which 
bail  d  the  wretch  who  vvun. 

"  He  hi-nrJ  it  but  he  heoiU'd  :iiit  — hi:* 

evi  H 
Were  with  liiri  bi'iirt.  ami  that  waa  far 

uwav. 
lie  rei-k  d  not  of  the  life  he  lo.^t  nor 

pri/e, 
Ihit  where  hia  rude  hut  by  the  DanolM* 

Uv 
Th«re  Were  biMyi>iin<^  Itarbanana  all  at 

pliiy. 
Theie  wiiH  thi-ir  Daciaa  motlicr— he. 

tliiir  nire. 
I'utt'hfrd  to  laaki'  a  Roman  holidav. 
All  this  rti^h'd  witli  hid  blood  :  hhall  he 

exiiirt*. 
And  ipiKvt'iij**  •  y     Ariiio  re  (hiihs  and 

^•lut  \«»iir  ire." 


OihiT  ;:utiie!«  iniiMt  now  lav  claim 
to  our  attention,  having,  ioderd. 
perhaps  a  deefHT  iin|K)rtaiiCtf  lliaii 
would  Ih*  granted  to  them  at  timi 
iixi^Ut.  The  glatliati»rial  exhibitionh 
we  hav?  ju^t  deHcril»eil  liad  tlie 
attraction  wbieh  i««  engendered  by 
a  love  of  blood,  and  by  tliat  cruelty 
which  forniH  so  lar^e  a  part  io 
iiian'!*  nature,  but  the  other  frames 
i>f  the  circus  *»ueli  as  chariot-raciu}?. 
brought  forward  in  a  cunspicuoua 
manlier  llie  political  feelings  of  ilie 
^|Hx*taioP».  The  Komana  bad  lottn 
lie  en.  a!»  we  are  told  bv  manv 
uiieu-nt  writer*,  divided  into  far- 
lion««.  which  were  a^ain  aubdivided 
into  known  cdours.  nanielv  :  white. 
red.  creen.  and  blue  -**diUxU  oeniivr 
/'mjiNHJM,  U  niM/uf  iNfruf,"  i«  lo  Ih* 
found  ui  llieae'a  '* Authologia  Laliiia.  * 
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To  these   colours  Domitian  added 
gold  and  purple,  which,  however, 
were  not  acceptable  to  the  people, 
and  lasted  but  during  the  reign  of 
this  Emperor.     The  origin  and  sig- 
nification of  these  colours  is  about 
as  mystical  as  are  the  qualifications 
of    party   feeling  at    this    present 
time.     The  best  reference  we  can 
make  is   to   Mommsen's   *•  Hand- 
book," or  to  Friedlaender's  **  Sitten- 
geschichte   Roms,"   both  of  which 
works   have  handled   this   subject 
with   care    and    intelligence.      So 
great,  however,  was  the  party  feeling 
at  all  times  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
the  Emperors,  that  numerous  allu- 
sions are  ever  being  made  which 
prove  to  what  extent  it  was  carried. 
Caligula  belonged  to  the  green 
faction,  and   was   such   a  devoted 
partisan  that  he  often  feasted  and 
slept  in  their  stables  (Frasinafac- 
iioni    ita    addictus    et    deditus    ui 
ccenaret  in  tlahulo  Msidue  et  ma- 
neret.)      Nero  is  reported  to  have 
been  severely  reprimanded  for  hav- 
ing mourned,  when  but  a  mere  lad, 
together  with  other  boys  of  his  age, 
over  the  fate  of  a  coachman  of  that 
faction     who    had    been    dragged 
around   the    circus,   having   fallen 
from   his   chariot.      Vitellius   was 
appointed  by  Galba  over  Germania 
Inferior  owiug  to  the  interest  ex- 
erted  by   their  mutual    friend  T. 
Vinius,  a  man  of  great  influence, 
and  a  strong  adherent  to  the  blue 
faction  {et  cui  jam  pridem  per  com- 
munem   Jacdonis    venetts    favorem 
conciliatus     esset.)       Martial     bids 
malicious  envy  now  no  longer  say 
that  but  through  the  influence  of 
Nero  she  won  the  victories  for  the 
**  green  faction,"  for  the  charioteer 
of   that  faction  has  often  won  the 
prize  since  the  death  of  that  Km- 
peror.     (FicU   nimirum  non  Nero^ 
sed    prasifius.)     Dio  mentions  that 
the  later  Emperors,  Gommodus  and 
Eliogabalus,  both  belonged  to  this 
faction,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  popular.    '*  If  the  green 


faction  is  not '  victorious,"  says 
Juvenal,  '*  you  see  this  city  mourn- 
ing and  cast  down  as  were  the 
consuls  conquered  by  the  dust  of 
CannoB." 

*'  Nam  si    deficerct,    maestam  attoni- 

tamque  videres 
Hanc  urbem,  veluti Cannarumin  pul- 

vere  victis 
Consulibus." 

These  colours  became  rallying- 
signals  for  parties ;  whatever 
troubles,  famine,  waste,  or  devasta- 
tions mii>ht  take  place,  the  interest 
and  party  feeling  yet  raged  high. 
Fanem  ct  circenses  was  ever  the  cry. 
**  We  want  bread,  the  games,  the 
colours,**  roared  the  populace,  crav- 
ing for  an  excitement  which  they 
could  not  do  without ;  even  the 
Emperors  joined  in  the  demand  and 
nurtured  a  feeling  which  acted  as  a 
safety  valve  for  a  naturally  excitable 
race.  We  are  told  that  when  Theo- 
doric,  King  of  the  Goths,  ruled  over 
Home,  he  preserved  the  games  which 
had  so  firm  a  hold  over  the  a£fec- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  took  the 
weaker  faction  under  his  protection. 

Henzen,  Orelli,  Gruter,  and 
others  have  reproduced  inscriptions 
in  which  occur  the  names  of  cele- 
brated charioteers,togetherwithalist 
of  their  victories.  Scirtus  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  white  faction 
for  thirteen  years;  Diodes,  after 
having  tried  all  the  others,  devoted 
his  services  to  the  red.  Scorpus, 
according  to  Martial,  carried  off  in 
a  single  hour  as  a  reward  for  his 
skill  fifteen  purses  filled  with  gold, 
a  sum  which  the  unfortunate  poet 
compares  to  the  miserable  pittance 
which  he  himself  has  earned  after 
a  hard  day's  work  as  client  and 
congratulator. 

The  chariot  races  in  the  circus 
began,  as  did  all  the  sports,  by  a 
solemn  procession.  The  giver  of 
the  games,  perhaps  himself  a 
consul,  drove  around    in    a  lofty 
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rlmriiit.  wi-jirinj;  n  purple  topa  em- 
l>roi(l<rcil  witli  «riilil.  uiid  lioMinf;  in 
liis  lmri«l  tlir  si'ipin  «'1iiirnriis,  or 
ivory  Hr,ptri.' ;  alniv«»  ins  ht'ail  a 
*-Iu\«*  T^t.ititiiit'i  Im  liiTiil  him  )i<*lil 
iilo  t  n  wii:itli.  SiuT(Miii«i«'ii  l»v  n 
rrnwil  oi"  ttifiiiU.  rlii*nt«i,  -luvt's.  to 
flu*  iiiU'«i(*  ol  tbitfi.  triiiiipils.  ati«l 
oiImt  instriiiiioiit<i.  tin*  prort'ssioti 
)M*^:in  t«»  innvc ;  t'ollowin^  tlio 
iniii;istniT«»  caiiu*  iin:iL''-s  of  tiie  codM, 
homo  aluiit;  on  liii-r^  or  tliroius.  or 
pliirt'tl  in  r|iui-i.it«i  ilriwn  )■>'  ninlf'^. 
ii«»r^«'s.    niiil     lutiT    hv    fli-pli:int<. 

I  In-Ni-  \vt  IV  iiivon  pitnini  liy  prn'*»fs, 
\\lio  fvcii  lit  tliiit   time  rfpcad'tl  in 

II  nionittnnoiiH  ton«*  parts  of  ilu* 
varion*^  ?.«Tvi«»e  inti'n<i«'il  lor  the 
'•pi-riiil  wnp»hip  of  i-a' h  ih'ify.  TIumi 
I'.mn?  ^-t'lturs  »if  iht*  KnipfTors  in 
tiifir«  pit  r  of  -ripH'noe.f'ach  pnTtoil 
niTiiriliii'^  to  the  ailminiiKin  f«It 
for  hiMi.  «  r  tlif  hatriM  wliirh  his 
in«>niory  h:i>l  in»tillfil.  So  ptirticu- 
hir  i»t  n*  till*  ]!iiimii)4  in  rau>in^ 
ih»*  v-irii»iis  »lt.'i:ri-i»*»  of  iho  n-n*- 
nioiiial  of  thi>  proi**'>fsion  to  \to  i^om^ 
ihr-'UL'h.  t}i:it  in  many  <*)!«(('«  tht* 
Oi-lfhration  h.nl  to  he  put  otT  nn** 
(la%'  throtii^li  some  famuli  f.nilt  in  tii«> 
arran;:*'hifnt^. 

In  HtKipf  th»*  (*irrU'»M:i\imn'*  WiL< 
ohlonj;.  I'liilin*^  in  a  smiicirrle 
«>iirr>>tni*h-'l  hv  rows  of  ceal**  0!iltf*«l 
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rtixtii*  l  in-  i''Mir*»*  ^a-*  ni:irkt'il  <iii! 
fit  «M--li  •  n-i  i'\  tliri-c  i*>«i:ir:il  pilLirs. 
lh»»  nit  !ii-,  jiTol.  lh«*  r«*ntrf  t»f  thi» 
•iif'na  ^^UN  :i  htv%-  Willi  ninnini;  tht* 
ftitiri'  it  II.;:  •,  i*:i)!t  •!  tin*  •>pin.i.  tin 
whit'h  u.  Tf  i«!ai*fi  niiti-jt-;.  r<iliiriin<i. 
atitl  •iin.ill  liiioio  At  «-itrh  roni- 
{•h*t<  ti  I'iri'tiit  :i  ri  hiinn  kn«»wn  »^ 
tin-  •  •:«  |f:iiii  '■  wjiH  -«rt  ii{».  ^h'twin,; 
i-.it'h  iMiir-i"  run.  ih»»  winniT  l»oini» 
h*'  w!,.»  I  iiiii*  in  th"  i"»r«»;  iifii-r  tht« 
«-r«'<''t«*n  i<f  th<*  'M-%«>nth  lifii  iin*i 
'/***i'ffi;  r  wt-ro  iiouillv  ch"*fn  as 
hfiri".'  thf  m--.*.  p.ipiliir,  tli.'  >.kiUiil 
r«'!i*liinu'  <'l  tlf  l.i!lt  r  ht  in^;  run- 
*!»lf  r»  <l  ti»  Ih»  iljf  «-.pfri.il  -I'pin  ••!  a 
••  '.M  ..1  whip.  ■  NfT'»  Httt-inpt«-tl  a 
tt-n-pan  at  thf  <  •)\inp::in  v'^nnt-^.  in 
^hi>'li  hf.  fri'tn  all  ar*  itintH.  Hcf'nis 


to  have  failed  miserably,  be  in}? 
iliroun  Keveral  times  ainl  fiinilly 
havinfX  to  ^ivu  up  alto^ethtT,  whiob. 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
ohtainint;    the  wreath  of  vielory    - 

(yems.  MMilptnres,  oontorinate4, 
and  othrr  monuments  have  pre* 
serve tl  to  uh  tlie  shape  of  the 
ehiirio's:  the  best  horse  l>eing 
placetl  at  ihr  left  side,  the  two  outer 
lioraes.  as  may  be  i;enerally  M*t'n. 
hiving  the  tails  fastened  up.  or 
ilocked.  so  as  ti>  a%'oid  anv  ehaiieo 
of  an  aei'itlent.  The  charioteerH 
wore  a  short  ticht  tnniea  without 
arms,  a  helmet  shapt'd  cap  ituflTed 
so  as  ti>  Hhield  their  faces  from  too 
heavy  a  blow,  and  a  leatheni  girdle 
in  whit*h  was  fastened  the  ftliarp 
knife  ^^itll  whieh.  if  thntwn.  ther 
rut  the  rt'ins  previously  prt  round 
their  bodies.  These  tunics,  capa.  m» 
well  aft  the  harness  and  the  para* 
phermiUa  of  the  charioln.  werv  of 
the  colour  of  tht>  factitui  to  which 
they  mit^ht  belong. 

The  cour^*'  was  f^nerally  a  little 
over  four  nides.  The  «ii*pniftl  to  start 
was  pveii  by  the  umpire  of  tlie 
'•Tames,  by  the  Km  per  or.  or  by  tht* 
senior  n)a;«i<»trale  present,  a  white 
cloth  bein^  tlirown  iiiU)  the  arena. 
The  dod(*eft  praetistMl  were  the  Ranie 
then  as  now.  the  IfaAlin*^  charioteer 
warily  t:uidin<^  hi«  horses  so  as  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  p>ad  to  him- 
•oflf  a^  |K>H«.ible.  now  driving  to  this. 
now  t4»  tiiat  side  his  excited  steeds: 
the  (ddfr  chariotfers.  whose  expe- 
rience had  tan;;ht  them  how  to 
wait,  kept  within  due  bounds  their 
anxious  hor«es.  preparing  for  a  last 
niOi  wlien  th«*y  C4>ul«l  easily  pas«t 
the  iittw  blown  and  tire  1  ^teeils  of 
the  tyr  >HrM.  I^iud  wrH*  the  shouta 
and  veils  of  the  divided  factions  aa 
they  shrieked  out  eiicoura(;ement 
to  the  <iriv»>r  wearing*  the  coloum 
to  whii'h  thev  were  addicted.  The 
naturu-ly  excitable  Homan  was  no 
longTfr  himself,  he  seemed  trmns- 
fomied  into  a  inauiae  as  he  wared 
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his  arms,  vociferating,  bellowing,  and 
raving  till  the  first  chariot  passed 
the  chalk  line  after  the  uprearing  of 
the  last  delphinus. 

Friedlaender  in  his  notes  to  the 
**  Schaaspiele,"  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Sittengeschichte  Roms  " 
gives  us  in  full  tlie  epitaph  of  a 
charioteer  named  P.  iBlius  Gutta 
Calpurnianus,  who  had  been  vic- 
torious in  moi*e  than  one  thousand 
races,  having  won  altogether,!,  127 
palmse,  not  confining  himself  to 
one  faction,  but  having  driven  for 
he  four  parties,  namely  the  white, 
red,  blue,  and  green. 

Horses  received  names  then  as 
at  the  present  time  :  in  the  list  of 
Gutta's  victories  for  the  various 
colours,  we  find  that  for  the  Blue 
faction,  with  Geminator  as  the  lead- 
ing horse  of  the  quadriga,  he  had 
won  92  races,  with  Silvan  us  105, 
with  Kiiidus  52,  with  Saxo60.  As 
charioteer  for  the  Green  faction, 
with  Danaus  19  races,  Oceanus 
209,  Victor  42;1,  Vindex  157. 
Another  inscription  mentions  a 
charioteer  of  the  name  of  Diodes, 
who  had  won  1,40:2  times,  though 
he  too  did  not  confine  his  services 
to  one  faction.  He  was  victorious 
(in  ccrtaminihm)  singularum  (quad- 
rigarum)  1,061 ;  binarum  347, 
ternarum  51.  Dr.  Friedlaender 
mentions  as  the  total  obtained  for 
1)2  prizes,  the  sum  of  3,710,000  S.— 
£40,350.  In  deciphering  the  in- 
scription, a  quotation  from  Silligs 
edition  of  the  elder  Pliny,  he  points 
out  the  meaning  of  the  following 
expressions,  occupavit  et  vicif,  **  he 
kept  the  lead  and  won ;  '*  auccessU 
et  vicit,  '•  he  took  the  second  place 
and  won  at  the  end  by  a  spurt ;  ** 
erupuit  et  vicity  **  he  coached  to  the 
last  and  came  in  with  a  rush  at 
the  end ; "  tricks  of  the  road  and 
turf  yet  common  in  our  day. 
Much  more  might  be  written  on 
this  subject,  but  the  writer  has 
contented  himself  with  pointing 
out  the    significance    ascribed    to 


the  colour  of  each  party.  Mai'tial 
warns  an  adherent  of  the  **  green  " 
faction  against  wearing  a  scarlet 
mantle  lest  he  should  be  looked 
upon  as  faithless  to  his  cause. 

The  sufferings  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  require  no  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  when  we 
refer  to  the  exhibitions  of  wild 
beasts  of  every  description  exhi- 
bited by  the  various  emperors  be- 
fore the  astonished  gaze  of  their 
subjects.  At  the  present  time, 
even  considering  all  our  advan- 
tages of  steam  communication,  the 
entire  contents  of  the  various  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  of  Europe  and 
America  could  not  produce  the 
same  number  of  animals  as  might 
be  seen  in  the  arena  during  some 
festivals. 

As  early  as  the  year  58  B.C., 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami  were 
exhibited  in  Rome  ;  in  the  year  55 
B.C.,  Pompey,  besides  the  above- 
named  animals,  produced  at  the 
consecration  of  his  theatre  a 
rhinoceros,  lynx,  a  particular  class 
of  African  monkey  till  then  not 
seen ;  Cresar  first  exhibited  the 
giraffe.  Dio  Cassius  records  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  slaying  by  Com  modus  in  one 
day  of  five  hippopotami,  and  on 
other  days  of  two  elephants,  one 
giraffe,  and  several  rhinoceroses. 
The  tiger  was  also  exhibited  as  early 
as  11  B.c  ,  and  after  that  on  several 
other  occasions.  We  may  mention 
as  a  proof  of  Roman  enterprise 
that  Bufifon  himself  had  never 
seen  a  giraffe,  though  even  at  that 
time  means  of  transport  were 
greater  than  during  the  early  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  hip- 
popotamus which  we  know  to  have 
landed  safely  in  Europe  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  wus  the  well- 
known  specimen  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  London  which  arrived 
m  1850. 

The  number  of  animals  shown 
at  the  games  previously  alluded  to 
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a<4  given  hy  Poinpey  nn<l  dvrjr, 
an*  n'(*<)r!<ril  iih  Imvint;  hvcu — nt 
llioso  u'ivi'ii  by  Poinpi»v,  17  or  \H 
i'iii»)i:iiit<.  TiiVi  or  iJ'Hi  lions,  ilo 
iitlitT  \friran  nnimuU :  nt  ihosf 
t-xhiititc'l  l>v  (^p<ar  I^hiHikih  an*! 
•(')  (•!•  p)i:ints.  ntimbiTH  wliirh.  wt* 
M'TPM-  with  I)io.  nn*  c*vi«U»ntlv  rxiii'- 
•;t>ri!  <i  Tittw  (thi^  lirin^  on  i)ic 
aiitlioriiy  of  Snrtoniu>i)  iit  the 
ron^eorntton  of  tho  Flavian  Am- 
fihithiMtro  rxhibitpil  n  nnval  r«iin- 
lint  in  the  **  nauniiichiii.**  n  rnnih:it 
of  ^'hi'liiitors  :  •*  n/'/ii/  iiwi*  f/i>  tniUnt 
nmur  •/'  MiM  ;V.  arum. "  Klt'|ihants  Im*. 
ranii-  hiti-r  nn  rsjM'riiil  |irrrni:ntiv4' 
of  till*  rfiipcror^.  wlio  nppitintt'il  a 
prtM*iinitortol*>okuftrrth«'irctm)l'ort. 

Tht'  /i>olo^i(*al  (iariI«Mi'<  at 
Homr  f*  mtaino*!.  (Inring  tho  n-i<;n 
of  (iorlian  III..  :t*J  rKplmnts.  1<> 
clk*«.  1(>  tij«*r<.  Till  tann*  lion*^.  :{0 
tame  l«-opanW.  P'  hycna«.  1  ihiiio- 
Ci^nis  1  InppopoiamuH.  |o  **  arrlii- 
K*.>nt«'*«."  li>  u'miffo-i.  2t)  wihl  a-^f-*, 
■|0  uihi  hop«i  s.  an*!  numerous  oihor 
wiM  animals.  hiMTiptii^ns  Vft  n*- 
conl  lilt'  nair.("«  auil  tillrt  of  lht'*it* 
appi-niN'tl  1<)  !<•  'k  afu  r  thi*  proper 
nuin.i.:<-ni«-nt  ft'  the  %i%aniHn. 

ra)i;:iili,  t'iniliiit:  ihnt  tht*  fx- 
p('n«»fi  «>t'  aiiiinal  ft>o*l  cxricilcd 
lii<i  I'hai  of  mi»<Ifraiion.  tirilt-rrd 
criniinnU  t'>  !•«>  tlirown  into  the 
ra'.'fn  o\  tli«5  will]  ht*a«it«  ilt-«»iintM| 
to  Im>  rxhihilt'il  at  tin*  apf»ri>arhni)* 
pmif-.  Aiii:n»«iii*  fxhihitf«J  a  ••t  r- 
pt'iit  tifiy  riihjt-i  in  Itiijth;  NtTti 
li.i'l  fhnrjiit  r.i^«'<.  tpiailriu'H*  <ir.iwn 
l)V  ranit-U  Nuni*roim  f'th*  r  in- 
fttnitci  •<  lt-«t:fv  tit  tht*  tninil  rr  of 
wii'l  I'i  aot"*  wlii'*!i  w#ti*  l-*  hf 
«*f«Mi  in  i'«>nit',  htmI  i^liirh  a-*  in  thf 
ivi^f  of  t:(r!v  I'hriotian  niartvi>*. 
wi  ri'  M«t'>i  n  >t  ••n!y  t<<  ti-.'ht  ai:i*>!i,; 
thtiii*'  ^«  *.  hut  al-ti  tt»  trar  i-* 
pic<'« "  th""*'  \\\\*^  n«  r»'  l'>«»k»  .1  ui-  n 
a**  ri  :ii.ii-.ii*« 

M.irt:.il    ah'Hin-i*    wiili    :i'Iti*i   r.^ 

to      thf      t'Xht)<ltlo|i<«    LTttll       111       thi> 

ar*  nn  .  i -!■«  •■i.iilv  •■«  !••■  ij>>tiriii 
hi'iri-.:  till*  1  VAi  f'i  th«-  I.il'.  1..  uri 
uilu-i  li    !•>   a  hart'   plauii^    about 


with  a  tnmo  lion.  Tlien  affain  we 
have  in  thr  Lilier  Spoctaciilorum 
a  ilps<*nption  of  a  rhinoron><i  to4<i. 
ini;  a  bi-ar:  of  a  combat  b<*tween  • 
ti}{r«'><i  aufl  a  lion,  between  a  bull 
An«l  rlt*phant,  the  enraf*cil  bull 
beint;  ilf^cM'ibed  as  rushing  blin«Uy 
to  bin  fate ;  mention  in  matle  of  a 
bear  whose  frantic  rii<«he!i  were 
^toppfil  by  his  beint*  entnn(;le<l  in 
binl  linii' :  a  woman  ainl  a  Htin 
fighting  brings  forwanl  an  allusion, 
rather  far- fetched,  to  Mara  and 
Vi*ini!f.  'I'heM*  epi(*Fammatic  o«it*a 
stitlice  to  show  to  what  an  extent 
the  Kofiians  hail  carried  on  Uieir 
liwe  for  blot>d. 

Tht*  exhibititins  often  laated 
tliron*;)!  the  niuht  a*t  we.l  us  durini; 
tht^  «l:i\.  Nero  cnU'^eti  Heveiiil 
('hriHiiann  to  )>o  cloUicd  in  i^ar- 
inentH  thick  with  pitch,  which  wen* 
then  Ii;*hted,  the  victims  lukini?  the 
fdace  (»f  torchcji,  tbi>  Infin;;  tin* 
tloubteiily  tht*  meaning  of  tho 
tuiiini  innhntn  of  J n venal.  CnlipiUi 
pave  iii;;ht  •  iitt>rtainnient<*  in  tho 
thfatre.  ^\hi<*)i  \\a<«  brilliantly  lit  U|i. 
and  anniM-.l  himself  by  onlerin^ 
refresh  menu  to  U*  t»et  lN*fon*  the 
h|>ectators.  an^l  thinking  it  an  rx. 
cellent  jokf  to  svv  a  Koman  kni|;lit 
fzor^e  hinisidf.  the  em|»eror  M*nt 
him  a  tbuible  portion.  Doniitian 
aUo  ^iivo  gladiatorial  and  other 
fiporiN  at  nii«ht. 

The  ari*«t.»cracy,  anti  indeed  per- 
H'lfH  'if  «»%iTy  diss  have  ever  aped 
the  \ift's  <if  tlioM*  set  in  autliohtv 

m 

over  them  :  thus  was  it  witli  the 
Koman  knii:hthi>od  and  Henators 
who.  ti»  pleaik^>  the  rni|»erun« 
did  nt't  hfoitate  to  appear  in  the 
arena  matci-fd  against  some  aniniftl. 
til  nit-aoure  weapons  witli  a  gladia- 
titr.  and  to  con  •hitler  it  an  honourable 
compliment  to  ra(*e  in  a  quadrigm 
to);i-tht  r  with  the  lord  and  maalcr 
of  imperial  Home. 

The  u'ltidiatiirial  ftporta  came  loan 
enil  A.i>.  -I>>:1.  when  a  monk  named 
Tehinarhuti.  h<irrifie«i  at  the  cnieltj. 
rushed  into  tlie  arena  and  implorod 
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the  assembled  multitudes  to  reject 
them,    a  demand   which    was   not 
willingly  acceded  to,  as  we  are  told 
he  was  stoned  to  death  on  the  spot. 
Legendary    Church    history    men- 
tions as  the  first  Christian  martvr- 
dom  that  of  St.  Ignatius,  a  disciple 
of  St.  John,  who  was  devoured  in 
tlie     arena    by    lions.       Hemans' 
*•  Catholic  Italy  "  abounds  with  re- 
ferences  to  this  species  of  martyr- 
dom, which  the  emperors  evidently 
chose  as  an  inexpensive  means  of 
providing  their  vivaria  with  the  ne- 
cessary  amount   of   animal    food. 
Rich  with   the  blood  of  those  who 
sanctified    our  present  religion  by 
offering    themselves  up   as   living 
sacrifices    to    their    faith,    is    the 
Coliseum  at  Rome ;  it  yet  stands  as 
a  remnant  of    ancient   days,   and 
when  nearing  it,  above  the  roar  of 
the  enraged  populace  howling  foi 
the  blood  of  victims,  may  perhaps 
be     heard     in     imagination     the 
**  Alleluia  "  of  the  early  fathers  of 
our  faith,  that  martyr  throng  who 
laid    all     aside     to     follow    Him. 
**  Quatndiu    stat    Colysceus    stat    et 
Bom  a  :  quando  cadet  Coli/saus^  cadet 
et  Boma,  cadet  et  Mundus"  wrote 


the  venerable  Bede :  '*  Rome  and 
the  world  will  fall  when  falls  the 
Coliseum."  And  how  far  we  may 
consider  the  Roman  supersti- 
tions, inquisitions,  murders,  and 
even  the  martyrdoms  which  took 
place  at  a  later  time  under  the 
name  of  "  Catholic  **  Christianity, 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  cruelty 
described  above,  none  can  tell. 

Martin  Luther,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  prostrated  him- 
self upon  the  earth  saying :  "  Hail 
sacred  Rome !  thrice  sacred  for  the 
blood  of  martyrs  shed  here,*'  but 
when  leaving  it  how  different  was 
the  cry  which  burst  from  his  lips, 
and  which  we  are  told  of  in  Audin*s 
history.  ^^  Adieu,  Rome,  que  doit 
fuir  quiconque  veut  vivre  saint- 
meat!  Adieu,  ville  ou  tout  est 
permis,  excepte  d'itre  homme  de 
bieny  And  thus  when  in  Rome, 
though  surrounded  by  its  glorious 
reminiscences,  its  victories,  literary 
remains,  its  numerous  artistic  and 
other  works,  the  mind  cannot  but 
refer  to  the  horrible  past,  a  past 
which  shows  plainly  that  the  dread 
writing  on  the  wall  has  had  its  full 
effect — **  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.'* 
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Br  RiciURU  Bkixslet  Sqebida:!  KyowLcs. 


£vc5  ID  our  own  dav,  when  the 
popular  novelist,  i)reniAti»t,  or  poet 
•taud*  on  a  mure  independent  toot- 
ing, ap|)ealH  to  a  wider  audience, 
and  reaps  a  rii'hiT  harvest  than  was 
ever  the  lot  of  his  pn*dece»sort  in 
this  countrv,  the  caUiug  of  litera- 
ture still  retains  stime  badges  of 
that  contempt  in  which  it  was  held 
when  its  professors  were  poor  and 
powerlcHs.  Bv  the  law  which  iiiuita 
to  a  ttTiii  of  years  an  author's  pro- 
prietary ri^ht  in  his  book,  the  lite- 
niry  profession  is  placed  at  a  d is* 
advantage  with  other  callini^s  less 
noble.  That  the  right  which  is 
udntitted  in  the  case  uf  ewry  other 
ownt  r  of  |Tti(M*rty  to  sell  or  be- 
queath it  in  |K*r|etuity  should  be 
«U'nied  to  him,  is  part  of  the 
author's  tirievance  of  to*day.  And 
the  ^rie^ance  is  rt*al.  But  that  it 
should  bi*  ad\anc<*d  seriouAly,  speaks 
eiiouuh  for  thf  improveti  condition 
of  the  men  of  litters  of  this  age.  and 
for  thf  Kuperior  eotimation  in  Hhiih 
their  prinJ  net  ions  are  held. 

A  hundn-d  yi-ars  ago  such  a 
0)111  plaint  would  have  lK*en  purely 
sentinici.tal.  and  one  that  would 
only  ha«e  been  put  forward  on  theo- 
retical {^rounds.  The  readers  to 
whom  an  author  could  then  Bp|>eal 
Were  (Xtreint-lv  limited  in  number, 
if  n*g:inlrd  from  our  pres«nt  stand- 
nni.  ar.*l  the  iMUimrrcial  ^aiue  of 
lis  w«irk  HSA  c*iin!*e(|uently  small. 
He  hail  hardlv  U-coiite  accustominl 
to  Consider  its  rale  a«  lU'trrmining 
his  pSMiieiit.  Ttif  liter.iry  gei«e- 
ration  of  Anne's  reign  had  Wkcd 
to  place  as  th«  reward  of  succeaa ; 


i:; 


but  lately  the  man  of  letter*  pure 
and  simple  had  fallen  into  discredit 
io  high  quarters.  The  publisher 
was  now  his  only  patron,  and  a  hArd 
patron  he  proved  at  the  beat. 

The  history  of  the  first  literarr 
men  of  Ooldsiiuith*a  period  is  in  full 
harmony  with  the  tradition  which 
holds  authors  miserable.  John- 
ion,  who  was  regarded  aa  the  fore* 
most  literary  man  of  bia  time.nefer 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  mind  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate want,  until  be  waa  pnat 
sixty,  when  he  received  a  peotioo. 
8mollet*a  novels  have  delighted  his 
own  age  and  ours;  but  tbey  were 
{N»werless  to  rescue  him  from  a  life 
of  drudgery,  and  we  see  him  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  broken  in 
health  still  toiling  on,  and  Ajing  at 
last  in  harness.  Every  one  knowa 
the  story  of  Chatterton ;  how  he 
could  at  the  age  of  sixteen  prodnee 
counterfeit  p<H*ms  capable  of  attract* 
ing  the  notice  of  men  in  power,  and 
whic.-i  many  in  our  time  find  it 
difficult  to  bt- lieve  were  the  work  of 
one  so  voung — how  his  reward  waa 
startation,  and  how  he  died  bj  hia 
own  hand. 

There  ia  no  career  of  that  dar 
more  fairlv  typical  than  Goldsmith's 
ol  the  uninviting  character  of  lite- 
rature as  a  profession,  or  of  the 
emptiness  of  that  fame  which  legis- 
lators of  his  day  pronounced  to  be 
the  only  object  worthy  the  regard 
of  genius.  The  success  of  his  works 
was  complete  from  the  oommeoee* 
ment,  and  there  is  no  dispute  coo* 
cerniug  their  merit  now ;  but  hia 
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history  even  after  he  had  become 
famoud   was   a  struggle  with    the 
most  sordid  necessities, in  which  he 
fell  beaten  at  last,  being  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  of  his  powers, 
while  he  lived,  and  after  his  death, 
there  was  no  oae  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, however  dull,  who  could  not 
talk  or  write  of  him  with  an  air  of 
superiority  ;  and  among  them  they 
have  succeeded,  despite  the  truer 
appreciation  of  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  and  of  later  biographem,  in 
investing  his  memory  with  a  strong 
flavour  of   the  ridiculous.     When 
Goldsmith  is  mentioned,  one  thinks 
at  once  of  an  ugly  little  man  strut- 
ting   about    dressed    in  a  bloom- 
coloured  coat,  and  boasting  of  his 
tailor ;  or  the  idea  is  conjured  up 
of  one  who  was  so  jealous  that  he 
was  offended  when  two  pretty  young 
ladies   monopolised    the    attention 
of  a  crowd.      By    otherf,    whose 
acquaintance    with   his  history   is 
broader  and  more  accurate,  he  is 
regarded  with  a  certain  liking  in 
which  there  is  a  large  dilution  of 
contempt.     If  his  character  is  by 
chance  associated  with  his  works,  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  striking, 
from  the  contrast,  a  conventional 
wonder  that  these  should  have  come 
from  that.     It  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  they  bear  to  each  other  the  re- 
lationship of  cause  and  effect,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  not  uninterest- 
ing to  recall  something  of  the  per- 
sonal history  and  character  of  the 
man  to  whose  nature  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  familiar  works  of  our 
language. 

Oliver  Goldsmith*8  father  was  a 
clergyman,  holding  a  small  living 
in  a  remote  village  in  Ireland.  He 
was  a  man  of  simple  habits,  gene- 
rous and  improvident  impulses, 
very  poor,  very  proud,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  quixotic  idea  of  honour. 
Ilis  eldest  son  he  was  bringing  up 
for  the  Church  ;  and  though  his  de- 
>igns  for  Oliver  were  less  am- 
bitious, he  put  him  to  school  at  a 


very  tender  age.     The  child's  edu- 
cation   commenced   at  the  village 
dame-school,  the  mistress  of  which, 
when  boasting  fifty  years  after  that 
she  was  the  first  who  ever  put  a 
book  in  his  hands,  declared  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  the  dullest 
boy  she  ever  taught.     At  six  he 
was  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 
village  schoolmaster,  an  old  soldier 
who  had  served  in  Queen  Anue*s 
wars — who  had  an  endless  fund  of 
campaigning  stories  with  which  it 
was  his  custom  to  enliven  the  drud- 
gery of  school  hours.    He  was  well 
versed,  too,  in  the  fairy  legends  of 
the  country,  and  dabbled  in  poetry. 
On  all  these  topics  he  found  Oliver 
his  most  attentive  listener  and  apt 
pupil.      The  boy   was  as  dull    as 
ever  at  his  books,   but  he  caught 
from   the  old  man  the   knack    of 
rhyming,  and  his  mother,  on  seeing 
some  of  his  efiusions,  declared  tliat 
she  had  a  genius  for  a  son ;  and 
from  that  time  forth  she  set  her 
face  against  the  design  which  his 
father  entertained  of  bringing  him 
up  to  some  trade. 

Oliver  was  still  a  mere  child  when 
an  attack  of  small-pox  hopelessly 
disfigured  his  face — a  misfortune 
which  made  itself  keenly  felt 
throughout  his  life.  On  his  re- 
covery he  was  put  to  another  school 
at  some  distance  from  his  home, 
and,  as  his  mother's  counsels  pre- 
vailed, he  was  removed  to  others  of 
a  higher  class  where  he  was  to  be 
prepared  for  the  University.  At 
eacn  successive  change  his  disfigure- 
ment caused  him  for  a  time  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  malice  of  his  com- 
panions. Roughness  and  ill-usage, 
when  experienced  at  a  tender  age 
by  one  endowed  with  an  extremely 
.sensitive  disposition,  can  hardly  fail 
to  have  a  weakening  effect  on  the 
character.  But  happily  the  boy 
had  also  been  gifted  with  a  buoy- 
ancy of  temperament,  which  as- 
serted itself  at  times  when  a  respite 
occurred ;    and    though  he    never 
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nrhi'-vrd  any  un^at  »'invi>!*  in  liin 
i*la*!«,  hr  uoiiully  tii: (.*«■« -ftlnl  iii  ac- 
rj-iiriii;;  :i  |)u|iiilarity  by  liii  gaiety, 
w)iiiiiPiiMl  ways,  ndil  liuiiiuur,  and 
4HV.i!(iiin:il  lovf  of  iiiiM'hiff. 

A  Miirv  i!*  ti»ld  ot'  him  in  tlioite 
vtTV  tarlv  «lav«  uliicli  inanitVstd 
tli:il  mildly  adifiituroiiii  spirit  uhicli 
»trinf;ly  iiiarked  hiii  distpuaititin 
laitTt  n.  and  that  habit  of  blundiT- 
iu<;  which  hcuitcd  to  declare  wa^  hit 
only  heritai;e.  Leaving  school  for 
the  lai^t  time,  he  wm  furniiihed  with 
A  hor»«  and  a  guinea  to  take  him 
home.  Ilia  home  was  only  twenty 
miles  distant,  but  the  opportunity 
of  enJ4n  ing  a  little  liberty  was  not 
to  be  loitt.  and  he  therefore  deter- 
mined to  break  his  journey,  and  to 
sleep  at  some  inn  on  the  way. 
Arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Ar- 
dagli.  he  requested  the  first  person 
he  met  to  direct  him  to  the  best 
hnu«e  in  the  place.  His  informant 
pointed  out  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Feat  he  rst  one,  the  magnate  of  the 
neiu'hliiiurhoiHl.  Oliver  thankinl 
hint,  and  riding  up,  ordered  his 
h<irse  til  the  stable,  and,  entering 
till*  ]<arluur  and  seating  himmrlf  by 
the  tire,  inquired  what  there  was 
ft»r  pijij'cr.  The  host  re.idily  pi-r- 
ct-iw-d  the  miiitake  iii.d«*r  which  the 
strat:::er  «a«  laliiitiring,  and  finding 
hirn  tt*  be  the  «on  of  an  old  ac- 
qnaiiitancf,  he  ^ut^e^e<l  the  delusion 
ti-  CMhtinue.  Supper  annuunct*d, 
(•  ■!'!'>!iiith  invited  the  landlord  and 
h.«  Mlv  and  daughter  to  join  him, 
ai.ii  i.f  ht-spoke  a  battle  of  the  best 
wi-  !•  in  tlie  Cfilar  t«»  cr« twn  llie 
fi--.:;\.t\  I  if  the  occasion  ■  On  g"in;» 
t»  I't 'i,  he  gavf  ilirt'ctiiin*  fi»r  a  hut 
cas"  :'.»r  brrakfi«t,  aiid  it  wa^  •■niy 
tr>e  I.I  \t  iDtiriiin;;.  when  hi*  uaiitiMl 
to  j  .iV  thr  nvkni.srii:,  that  ihi* 
sq  i  TV  ''o^sentfl  to  iindn't-ne  h:m. 

r..:*  •AiH  juit  hrfwre  he  \%a-«  t-t 
d«':ar:  i  ft  the  rM\'Ti»itv  -.  l.-.a  an 
irjc:-liT.l  had  ••Ci'iirn-d  a!  in'rue 
who!,  (hn-w  a  permaiifiit  h^i^hl 
iij  ;:  ..i^  C's!»-;:e  caper.  Wi.ili*  ht* 
i».i-  ?•....  at  fcii't'j!  I.i-  c!«i' -I  »i?ttr 


ctmtractiNi  a  clandestine  marriage 
with  tl)o  son  of  a  well-to-do  pro 
prietor,  who  liad  been  placed  utuler 
her  Itrother,  Henry  lic»ld.«miih*Sv 
tuition.  Ah  soon  as  the  secret  was 
divulged,  tiie  enraged  landowner 
accui^ed  the  bn^ther  and  father  of 
the  bride  of  having  contrived  a 
plot  to  secure  n  wealthy  alliance. 
Charle!«  (loldsmith  protested  that 
nothing  had  been  farther  lr.>ui  hia 
thoughts,  and  he  proudly  di*clarrii 
that  no  c<insidcratioD  shouM  permit 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  allowing  hia  daughter 
to  continue  dowerless.  Accord- 
ingly he  mortgaged  his  farm  and 
his  tithes,  to  portion  his  daughter, 
and  thus  he  mollified  her  hu^band'a 
father. 

But  poor  Oliver  and  the  other 
childrt^n  were  to  be  the  sulTerera  by 
this  too  honourable  arrangeuienc. 
If  Oliver  was  to  go  to  college  now 
he  must  go  as  a  sizar,  and  from 
this  his  pride  shrank.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  sizar!«hip  had  been 
deviled  to  meet  the  necesiiitiea  of 
thoit*  who,  desiring  a  rnirersitj 
education,  were  ttnable  to  (lay  the 
customary  fee*.  l)ut  whatever  be- 
nevolence there  may  have  been 
in  tiie  intention,  it  was  effectually 
obscured  by  the  conditions  which 
accompanied  the  gratuity.  A  aixar 
wan  di.^tinguished  from  other  under- 
graduates by  his  dress,  and  it  was 
part  of  his  duty  to  sweep  in  the 
courts  of  a  morning,  and  to  carry 
the  dishes  from  the  kitciien  to  the 
table  of  tlie  Fellows,  upon  whom 
he  was  al»«i  to  wait  during  dinner. 
(rol-ieniith  held  out  for  a  lung  time 
lift'i>re  he  would  accept  a  poaition 
which  he  ft*lt  to  be  lowering ;  but 
he  yiflded  at  letigth  to  the  foire  of 
circumstances  and  the  |)enuaaion 
of  hit  relatives.  At  no  time  vaa 
ht*  of  a  studious  turn,  and  the 
di'jectiun  following  upon  a  senae  of 
degradation  wa^  not  in  his  cftse 
favuurahle  to  work.  It  unfortu* 
natfly  happened,  tot%  that  Wilder, 
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the  tutor  under  whose  Bupenrieion 
be  came,  gloried  in  tastes  which 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  his  pupil. 

Wilder  was  all  for  the  exact 
eciences,  while  to  Goldsmith  classics 
were  more  congenial.  Wilder,  be- 
sides, was  a  man  of  violent  and 
ungenerous  temper,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  ridicule  the  unfortunate 
eizar*s  ugliness,  or  to  insult  bis 
poverty,  and  even  sometimes  to 
indulge  in  personal  violence.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  was  natural  to 
one  of  Goldsmith's  temperament 
that  he  should  shrink  back  into 
himself,  and  some  words  which  he 
wrote  later  to  a  friend  aptly 
describe  his  feelings  and  habits  at 
this  period,  while  they  show  at  the 
same  time  that  the  experience  be 
was  now  undergoing  was  to  be  re- 

Eeated.  "  An  ugly  and  poor  man," 
e  writes,  "is  society  only  for 
himself,  and  such  society  the  world 
lets  me  enjov  in  great  abundance. 
I  laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myself, 
the  most  ridiculous  object  in  it." 
He  beguiled  his  loneliness  by  writ* 
ing  ballads,  which  he  sold  for  five 
shillings  apiece,  and  after  dark  he 
would  steal  out  of  the  college  gates 
to  hear  them  sung  in  the  streets 
by  some  beggar-man,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  which,  it  may  well  oe 
imagined.  Goldsmith  was  the  most 
delighted  listener.  At  times,  how 
ever,  the  buoyancy  of  his  nature 
would  assert  itself  more  unequivo- 
cally, and  generally  on  these  occa- 
sions with  less  advantage  to  him- 
self. He  was  publiclv  reprimanded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  expulsion  for 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  col- 
lege riot,  which  had  tor  its  object 
the  release  of  an  undermduate 
who  had  been  arrested  tor  debt, 
and  the  burning  of  the  Dublin 
Newgate. 

On  anotheroccasion  be  had  gained 
one  of  the  minor  college  prizes,  of 
the  value  of  some  thirty  shillings, 
and  being  quite  transported  by  this 


piece  of  luck,  he  invited  sundry  of 
his  acquaintances  in  the  town  to  a 
dancing  party  which  he  proposed, 
in  utter  disregard  of  all  rule,  to 
hold  in  his  rooms  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.    Imagine  the  pride  and 
delight  of   Goldsmith,  lately   the 
quiet,  silent,  lonely  sizar,  for  whom 
no  one  cared,  but  now  enacting  the 
popular  part  of  host.     His  guests 
are  all  assembled,  the  fiddler   on 
the  table  has  just  done    tuning, 
the  merriment  is  going  to  begin, 
when  the  door  flies  open,  Wilder 
rushes  in,  and  with  a  blow  fells 
poor  Goldsmith,  who,  lying  stunned, 
IS  dimly  aware  of  the  extinguishing 
of  lights  and  of   a  general  exit. 
The  incident    caused  considerable 
amusement,    but    probably    there 
were  few  who  cared  to  understand 
the  poignant  sense  of  humiliation 
which    overwhelmed    the    victim. 
Feeling    himself   disgraced    in  all 
eves,  he  sold    his  books  and  his 
clothes,  and  quitted  the  college  the 
next  day  with  an  angry  but  indef- 
finite  notion  of  going  somewhere, 
where  no  one  he  had  known  should 
ever  hear  of  him  again.   He  loitered 
about  Dublin,  however,  till  of  his 
money  he  had  only  one  shilling  left, 
and  then  he  set  out.     For  three 
days  he  subsisted  on  the  shilling, 
and  then  he  began  to  sell  one  bv 
one  his  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
In  his  destitution    his    anger  all 
melted  away,  and  he  conveyed  the 
tidings  of  his  predicament  to  his 
brother  Henry,  who  hastened  to  his 
assistance,  supplied  him  with  money 
and  clothes,  and  succeeded  in  patch- 
ing up  the  quarrel  with  the  tutor. 
He  remained  for  two  years  after 
this  at  Trinity  College,  which  he 
left  upon  taking  the  degree  of  B.A. 
Gt)ldsmith  had  long  been  destined 
for  the  Church,  and  what  objections 
he  had  to  becoming  a  clergyman  he 
suffered  to  be  overruled.    But  as  he 
was  now  only[twenty*one,he  had  two 
years  to  wait  before  he  would  be  eli- 
gible for  ordination.  These  two  yean 
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were  prc»baMy  tlic  happit-st  of  ln« 
life:  tlicr  were  pa!i!io(l  in  the  man- 
ner that  p1ra«otl  liim  best,  but  in  a 
^n\  tii.'it  wniilil  be  cenerelly  Cdii- 
^iliert'(i  !iii>rt|H*nt.     Hit  fatliiT  Imd 
die«I  Foij.e  yeani  previoukly,  and  his 
old  Ii(i!i;r,  tla*  parvona^e  at  Lisniorc, 
iRaH  now  tHViipit*d  by  liid  bruther- 
in-law,  Hudson,  be  wlioae  marriage 
with    Mis^A   (loldamith    had   strait* 
enod  the  rirciimfltaneesof  his  wife's 
fanul\.      lifury  Guld^mith  was  in 
the  iMijiiynicnt   of  a  iivini;   wurth 
i.'t4'>  a  war,  wliich  had  been  ht*M  bv 
hi.4  tut  her  in  his  youn^;  days.    With 
botli  hi*i  bruther  and  his  bruther-in- 
Liw  Olivi-r  pasM*d  a  i^ikkI  deal  of  his 
Umv  at  this  period,  dr^'otin^  all  his 
(*m*r;;:t*:4  tuu anJs  cuinprrhiMidini;  the 
my^U•n■  i«  (»r  farmini;  while  with  the 
oiii*.  and  takitii;  an  active  intercut 
in    the   othft's   schtud   and    pari(»h 
c«aiei'rn!*.      Sometimes  be  lived  in 
hi:!    miitlicr's   house,    or  a^ain    he 
would   vi^it   liiA  C4iiisin  and  sehocl- 
fellow,  Hnbirt  Hrvautun  at  Hailv- 
nialti'i),   «li«re    he   would   pass   )iia 
tiriii'  ill  nut'ioor  spurts,  or  at  a  club 
which  tliey  entabliyhcd  at  the  villai;c 
iiiti,  wLt  rr  (ii  !Jsni:th  iftas  soon  tic- 
kin-wlei'L*' d  the  c!ii»icest  spirit,  by 
n'asoii   I't'  hin   capital   story -telling 
anilh"ii.:-fiM:inL'. antl  where  we  luav 
b«'    ^u^'    tl.«*    iiierriinent    of   Tonv 
J«^Hii|  Ki!.    attd    his  asMiociates    was 
otteti  ri  i.rafM'd.      During;  all    this 
]  er:>  (1  i:''-*  rradinf*  conM>lrd  (-\clu- 
si\i-lv    •  I*  ri"Vi-ls,  binjTBpliy,  pot- ins, 
travi-I*.  ai.d  jlays,  aiiil   in  th:s  way 
the  t  :.i»-  pa.-^ed  until  he  wad  cf  an 
a^e  rif*-  t-»r  iTdiniiiuii. 

(i...ii-!ii;i!j  had  rvi-r  an  eye  fr 
bri^"  :  i--  !•  'ir-*  ;  ::.iited,  !•;§  cl*.tl 
cdjf  e:  I-:*  t-  !••  me  s  r^TL'.wiiiin  iay 
i'l  il.i*  i;.-  I.-  '"Ijv  ai.d  ;;:«»•  "Ml ir.!*.-*  fl 
a  taP"  :.  •  iJr'^*.  It  was  pr"».«ai'.y 
liea;-*  r-wi^'i'd  to  i-ii  rri»e  j.m 
frvfii'  T..  .:.  t"-"*  ri  »i"«t  as  ii-ii;:  a-,  .i 
ri-!:.4.:.'  :  •-»  hi::'.  t:.;r.  he  prip'-r.ted 
l.iii.Tlf  t"  \- ^  h;«!.»  j»  l-ir  ti.ii...na- 
tuti),  .irr.iM'i  la  >carirl  bn* c;*i-f». 
I:  \.A*  :'«:i  ti-:.  et:!i.es  a^-ir:.  i 
ihcflc   were   the  caufce  c!'   Ms 


njection ;  but  whether  it  was  oa 
this  nccuunt  or  because  his  tbeo- 
logical  knowled^'e  was  unsatiiifac* 
tory,  the  fact  of  his  rejection  was 
only  too  real,  for  br  it  afi  the  bright 
hopes  of  his  fainilv  were  shattered, 
all  hi:*  mother's  fond  belief  in  bia 
genius  was  dispelled,  and  the  low 
estimate  at  which  he  was  now  re- 
garded was  contirmed  by  the  iil- 
success  which  attended  repeated 
etforts  to  qualify  him  for  auuio 
other  career.  As  the  failure  was  in 
each  ease  due  to  his  own  iucorri|!ible 
thoughtlessutss,  the  patience  of  hia 
friends  was  gradually  exhausted— 
ef  all  except  good  uncle  Coutarine^ 
w  ho  never  despaired  of  his  ability, 
and  who  ctmtinued  to  stand  by  him 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Mr.    Contarine's    intluenco    ob« 
tained  for  his  ni'phew  at  the  preaeut 
juncture  the  situation  of  tutor  in 
the  family  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood.     A  settled  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind,  however,  was  nut 
to  the  \  ounc  ii.an  s  taste ;  and  wheo 
his    urifwin^   discontent   was   pre- 
st*ntly   brou^Iit    to    a    head   by   a 
quarrel    witfi    a    member    of     hia 
rmpKiyer*s  family,   he   started     off 
with  his  wa;:c5  in  his  pocket,  fully 
(H'rsuaded  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  uo  to  America.     To  carry  him  to 
i\»rk  he  bought  a  good  horse,  and 
ileparted  witht>ut  iuforming  a  aoul 
tit  his  destination.     No  one  knew 
what  had  become  of  him.  and  hia 
nil  1 1  her  was  in  a  state  of  feverish 
aiiiiety,   when  after  some    weeka* 
absi-nce    he   presented    himself    at 
l.rr  ;:3te   mounted  on  a  wrt*tchcd 
at.imai  whtisc  name  he  told  her  waa 
ri-itiifli.ick.   Siie  rated  bim  soundly 
fur  iiis    beha\iour,  and  io   sharply 
ti.at    he    retired    to    his     bruther 
n<.'iir\'s    hou^e  ;     whence    be    at« 
ti-m;  ted  to  kiifti'u  his  mother  by  a 
uitiM.fieaiacoiuntof  hisadrentureap 
which  wen*  characterintie. 

On  arruin;:  at  Cork,  he  had 
f>'un.i  that  the  boat  would  pmbably 
have  to  wait  some  three  weeka 
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fore  the  wind  would  serve;  so,  paying 
the  captain  bis  passage  money  he 
•departed  on  a  little  excursion  on 
horseback  into  the  country.  When 
•he  returned  it  was  to  find  that 
during  his  absence,  the  wind  having 
-changed,  the  ship  had  set  sail.  All 
his  money  was  spent,  and  he  had 
to  sell  his  horse.  When  with  the 
proceeds  he  had  bought  Fiddleback, 
he  had  five  shillings  remaining,  and 
"with  this  he  set  out  homewards. 
Meeting  an  old  woman  on  the  first 
•day *8  journey  with  a  pitiful  story,  he 
gave  her  half  his  money,  but  not 
until  he  had  debated  with  himself 
iia  to  whether  he  should  not  give 
her  the  whole  In  his  penury  he 
bethought  himself  of  an  old  college 
•companion  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  finding  himself 
•cordially  received,  he  only  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  given  the 
beggar-woman  five  shillings  instead 
of  half-a-crown.  As  soon,  however, 
as  his  friend  became  aware  of  his 
plight,  his  demeanour  changed ;  and 
Goldsmith  began  to  find  he  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  good  advice. 
Accident,  however,  threw  him  in 
with  a  stranger  who  was  more 
generous,  at  whose  house  he  rested 
for  three  days,  and  to  whose  assist- 
>ance  he  was  indebted  for  his  arrival 
home,  where  he  certainly  had  not 
merited  a  welcome. 

Mr.  Contarine  now  proposed  he 
should  study  law,  and  provided  £50 
to  enable  his  nephew  to  set  out  for 
London,  where  he  was  to  com- 
mence his  studies  in  the  Temple. 
But  the  simpleton  did  not  get 
farther  than  i)ublin,  for  there  he 
met  with  an  acquaintance  who  lured 
him  to  play,  and  left  him  penniless. 
He  was  too  ashamed  to  acquaint  his 
.relatives  with  his  misfortune,  and 
this  time  he  did  not  dare  to  turn 
-homewards.  The  knowledge  of  the 
•circumstance,  however,  found  its 
way  there  somehow,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  uncle's  invitation  he 
4igain  returned.     But  his  mother 


was  once  more  very  angry,  hio 
brother,  the  clergyman,  ^ave  him 
up  as  incorrigible,  and  Oliver 
was  obliged,  henceforth,  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  his  uncle.  A 
distant  relative,  one  Dean  Gold- 
smith, who  happened  to  visit  Mr. 
Contarine  about  this  time,  saw  his 
young  kinsman,  and  hearing  that 
his  efforts  to  enter  the  Church  or 
the  Bar  had  been  unfortunate,  sug- 
gested that  he  might  possibly  meet 
with  better  success  in  medicine. 
In  course  of  time  the  suggestion 
was  adopted.  It  was  decided  he 
should  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh. 
The  requisite  funds  were  subscribed 
by  his  brother  and  sister,  and  by 
his  uncle ;  and  Goldsmith  bade  adieu 
to  his  native  country,  to  which  he 
was  never  to  return,  and  to  uncle 
Contarine,  his  brother  Henry,  and 
his  mother,  none  of  whom  was  he 
ever  to  see  again. 

It  was  inevitable  that  being  at 
last  completely  his  own  master, 
with  no  one  to  advise  or  control 
him,  with  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  gratifying  his  natural  bent 
except  the  want  of  money  —  the 
roving  disposition  of  which  he  had 
already  given  evidence  would  make 
itself  irresistibly  felt.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  little  surprising  to  find  that  he 
spent  two  years  at  Edinburgh ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  bad  ac- 
quired the  power  of  study,  as  study 
is  usually  understood,  or  that  he 
devoted  as  much  time  to  the  culture 
of  medical  science  as  to  his  favourite 
reading,  or  that  he  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  skill  in  the  dissecting- 
room  as  he  was  for  the  humorona 
singing  of  Irish  songs  or  the  telling 
of  Irish  stories  in  the  resorts  of 
his  recreation.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  he  gave  himself  great 
credit  for  application,  and  for  keep- 
ing his  end  well  in  view,  and  he  was 
no  doubt  fully  persuaded  that  his 
object  was  r^ly  to  perfect  more 
effectually  his  medical  studies,  wheu 
he  announced  to  his  friends  that 
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111*  wan  about  to  mnko  his  war  fi>r 
that  fiurpoiii'  to  lA*yden,  ceiebnited 
fur  its  •<chfu)l  of  iiinlicino. 

A I  Li'Vili'ti  ho  ;i!ti'rnlo»i  U'otiin»«i 

m 

fur  ab«>ut  a  }rar.  but  hen*  too  it 
was  iiotici'd  that  he  devoted  more 
time  to  111  i  Hit- 1  Ian  eo  us  literature 
than  to  Hi  \ ere  studv  ;  and  when 
frMi)  T«evden  he  !*et  out  for  Pafis*, 
it  b«variu'  plain] v  evident  that  it 
was  a  Tai^rant  npirit  that  had  drawn 
him  abroad  at  aii.  He  jminieved 
on  ttN>t,  an«i  was  dependent  for  hid 
ni&:hi's  hxi^ini;  and  his  daily  bread, 
partly  upon  what  blender  remit- 
tances ho  itoeaiiionallv  reet*i veil  from 
home,  but  ehielly  upon  his  tlute- 
plajini;,  which  )ie  generally  found 
made  iiiin  w«lcome  with  the  pea  "(an- 
try  a  mo  11!?  whom  he  pass4*d.  From 
Paris  hii«wanderini;!«ledhim  thrnui^h 
France.  SwttzcHauil.  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  trom  Switzer- 
land he  wri'te  a  letter  in  Term;  to 
his  brother,  ui.ioh  he  uttemards 
expanded  iut-*  t-.c  poem  of  "The 
TrnM'ller.'* 

In  Italv,  h<*wever,  hijt  thite  failed 
him.  anil  ho  wa**  .'riven  to  a  device 
whit": I  hi-  4iencnbes  in  the  prritun  of 
Geur^rr  I*rimr«.!»f,  in  the  *•  Vioar  of 
'SVak.tieM."  ••  Mj  hLiII  in  muMC." 
MVH  (renrite  in  ndalint;  hi«  ad- 
ve'titure;*.  '*oonld  avail  m>'  nothini; 
in  a  country  where  evi-ry  peasant 
wa^  a  hfttrr  inu<*ioian  tii  in  I  :  but 
bv  x'ui^  tune  I  had  a4*ipiired  another 
tah:,t.  whit'h  an-wen-d  my  piirpo-e 
as  well,  and  thi!>  wa**  a  skill  :n  diH- 
piitatit»n.  In  all  the  fv«reii:n  uin- 
verj'itif*  and  ronvents*  thert*  nn*. 
UJ»%.'M  crrtaiM  da)*,  ;  hil.'!»..j'hira: 
thcM-*  niaitita  ried  ai:.iii»«it  i-ifry  a^l- 
\.'ijtit:'".;^  iii«piilai.* :  for  wi.u'ti.  :f 
tli»*  cha'vpi-'n  i«pp' "••H  w::''j  any 
deiterit>.  he  caTi  i  ^»»  ■>  a  .:rat'i^l\ 
in  r.i«'!J' v.  a  ■•.li^ii  r.  aril  i  bed  !'«r 
one  ni::5.t." 

M'.l  l'.-  ?"■«•' I  •»    ■  f'  ■'■•'   ;    'i.rV.T' 
tr-   ..  l'  •■  3  t  .-■»«  '  *    •'^'  ''■«■■   '•'   '*'■ 

ti..-  .iTrl.  V'  'i  .:-!:. :::i  w.t 
aiAj.saVai^l-e  k.-r.  ai.d  ina  ucrer 


knowledge  readv  to  his  hand.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  feared  that  the 
income  derived  from  such  a  source 
would  be  even  more  precarioua  than 
that  viehled  bv  hi:*  flute.  More- 
over,  juMt  at  this  time  the  remit- 
tances from  home  auddenlv  ceaaed, 
owin^  to  the  illness  of  his  uncle 
Contarine,  and  as  no  reply  came  to 
the  letters  in  which  he  described 
his  destitution,  and  appealed  for 
assii^tance,  he  was  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  hii«  ttute.  to  retretv  hia 
step!i  through  Fraiict*.  to  make  for 
Knj^lnnii,  where  he  landed  after  maDj 
hard(ihipi>.  which,  however,  were 
less  K*vert*  than  those  he  was  nov 
to  endure. 

It  is  an  atfectini;  considera- 
tion that  at  thii  point  of  his  career, 
when  (roldsmitii  found  himik-lf,  at 
the  a^e  of  twenty -eicht,  for  the 
lirat  time  in  i^ndon,  friend leaa  and 
quite  unknown,  there  wan  ripe 
within  him,  imt  only  the  capacitr, 
but  the  experienci*  which,  united^ 
were  to  mukt*  hii*  name  immortal. 
The  matrrialM  of  all  his  faiDOiia 
works  can  bo  tniced  as  derived  from 
the  period  now  concluded.  The 
pt»em  ol  "The  Traveller  **  is  directly 
connecteil  witli  his  wandennga; 
"  The  Desertetl  Village "  is  filled 
with  pictures  which  were  certainlj 
the  result  of  his  observation  in 
early  y«uith;  the  mi >> understanding 
upon  wliieh  hi^  second  comedy 
turi.s  )ia«  al readv  been  related  aa 
an  incident  of  hi«i  bovh(M>d.  The 
character  of  "The  Gcw)d-natured 
Man  '*  was  his  own  in  age  and  in 
\outIi.  while  the  exquisite  appreeia- 
ti«n  I  f  all  th.it  criiKvrns  domestic 
life,  which  is  the  (*reat  charm  of  the 
**  Vicar  ui*  \V.il»«-tirl(J,'*  coniinij  from 
one  who  w»«  tiiroiii»hi»!it  his  man- 
h<K>d  home]'  s4,  couM  on'v  have  been 
insp:n-d  b\  the  nn-niorr  of  hia 
vouni;  day-,  t*  whiih  he  clunj;  with 
an  alni'i*t  iinTbid  t«  nacity. 

On  tKe  -'t'  t-r  hand,  then*  ii  tri- 
d'-nce  fn(>ii::'ri  to  show  thai  his 
capacity     had     already     matured. 
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His  letters  from  Scotland  while  a 
student,  and  from  abroad,  read  like 
80  many  pages  from  bis  Easajs, 
and  tbe  poem  of  "The  Traveller** 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  already 
in  part  written.  Yet  so  far  from 
feeling  an  inward  prompting  to- 
wards what  was  his  vocation,  he 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  in  every 
other  direction.  We  get  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  an  usher  in  a  school 
where  he  was,  in  the  words  of 
George  Primrose,  **  up  early  and 
late,  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated 
by  the  mistress  for  his  ugly  face,  and 
worried  by  the  boys."  Next  he  is 
assistant  to  a  chemist  in  Fish  Street 
Hill ;  then  he  is  transformed  into  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  Borough, 
where  he  makes  his  rounds  in  a 
rusty  velvet  coat,  against  the  breast 
of  which  he  always  keeps  his  hat 
pressed,  when  questioning  his 
patients,  because  there  is  an  un- 
lucky patch  there,  which  he  endea- 
vours by  this  means  to  conceal.  As 
his  practice  was  amongst  the  poor, 
OoldsmitU  bad  not  the  heart  to  ask 
for  payment,  and  his  struggles  to 
keep  up  appearances  were  patent 
even  to  his  patients ;  one  of  whom 
was  a  printer,  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  the  author 
of  '^  Clarissa,"  and  the  prosperous 
publisher  of  his  own  novels.  The 
printer  introduced  his  doctor  to  his 
master ;  and  Goldsmith  began  to 
alternate  with  his  practice  the 
duties  of  reader  and  corrector  of 
the  press.  Fate  had  thus  led  him 
in  tne  direction  where  inclination 
did  not  draw  him  ;  but  his  instinct 
was  still  at  fault,  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  tragedy  is  the  only 
record  of  an  original  attempt  at 
this  auspicious  moment ;  and  when 
a  former  fellow-student  at  Edin- 
burgh invited  him  to  take  eharge  of 
his  father*s  school  at  Peckbam 
during  the  illness  of  the  latter. 
Goldsmith  willingly  relinquished 
his  double  trade  to  return  to  one 
of  which  he  bad  had  experience 


sufficiently  disagreeable  already. 
The  period  of  his  connection 
with  this  school  was  a  respite  from 
the  struggle  for  existence,  and  as 
he  was  treated  vrith  consideration 
by  Dr.  Milner  and  his  wife,  he  also 
received  the  regard  of  the  pupils, 
with  whom  he  soon  made  himself 
popular  by  his  story-telling  and  his 
flute-playing.  A  generous  im- 
providence, which  was  his  distin- 
guishing trait  now  as  ever,  left  him 
always  out  of  pocket.  *'  You  had 
better,  Mr.  Gt)ldsmith,  let  me  take 
care  of  your  money  as  I  do  for 
some  of  the  young  gentlemen," 
said  Mrs.  Milner  one  day.  ''In 
truth,  madam,  there  is  equal  need," 
was  the  answer. 

At  Dr.  Milner's  house,  one 
Griffiths,  publisher  of  the  Monthly 
Review^  was  occasionally  a  visitor. 
Griffiths  was  an  acute  man  of 
business,  with  a  keen  eye  for  a 
bargain,  and  at  tbe  time  he  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
recruits  for  the  Review^  the  oom- 

Eetitive  energies  of  which  had  been 
itely  called  upon  by  the  starting 
of  a  rival.  Griffiths  was  struck  by 
some  remarks  that  fell  firom  the 
usher,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his 
capabilities.  At  his  invitation 
Goldsmith  produced  a  specimen  or 
two  of  bis  critical  powers,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  received  the  offer  of 
an  engagement  as  writer.  He  was 
to  live  as  an  inmate  in  Griffiths' 
house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Dunciad 
in  Paternoster  Bow,  and  he  was 
besides  to  receive  a  small  fixed 
salary.  The  offer  waa  immediately 
accepted,  but  he  soon  found  he  hai 
sold  himself  body  and  soul. 

It  waa  Griffiths  who  decided 
whether  he  should  only  write  from 
nine  till  two,  or  from  morning  tiU 
night.  The  subject  was  alwavs 
dictated  by  G^riffiths,  and  Griffiths 
and  his  wife  overhauled  and  mani- 
pulated everything  he  wrote.  The 
new  life  and  the  novel  sense  of 
authorship,  added  to  his  necessities, 
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served  for  a  time  to  balance  the 
•«'n»c  of  humiliation  uiiJer  whicli 
Giililsmith  laboured.  But  as  ho  grew 
ttt  home  with  his  work,  and  began 
to  find  that  hiM  word*  made  an 
imprcKsiun,  and  from  various  quar- 
ters called  forth  ramark,  or  hontility, 
or  imitation,  it  became  unbearable  to 
have  hid  MSS.  deformed,  and  the 
honei«t  expreMion  of  hia  opinion 
marred,  by  an  illiterate  pair  of 
trai  leu  people.  Boideii,  hii  poverty 
antl  hin  (;i*ntlenca«  ga\ean  occaaion 
and  an  impunity  to  thoM  w1k> 
aou^ht  to  wound  him,  and  Grifiithtt 
and  his  wife  fully  availed  themiielvet 
of  both.  Uri tilths'  requirements 
f^'ew  more  and  more  exorbitant. 
He  accused  his  hack  of  idleness, 
and  lit'  ossumintr  a  tone  ab.>ve  his 
situatiiin.  Goldiiniith  rettirted,  nnd 
befttn-  five  mouths  had  clafiseil  the 
cni;a;;cment  waa  broken  utl'.  Tueir 
relalitins,  however,  were  not  coui- 
pleli-ly  severed;  for  GoMsiuith 
continued  to  write  occasionally  for 
the  Monthly  AVririr ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
patronage  of  Gniliths.  11  is  con- 
tribuitoiis  to  ilwJi^ietc  had  marked 
his  name  in  the  publishing  world, 
and  tlie  pages  of  other  magazines 
wiTe  now  open  t  >  him.  Hut  evfu 
a  taste  of  uotuhetv  had  not  mode 
the  calling  attractive. 

'*  No  turnspit,"  he  had  once 
wnttt-n.  while  a  student  at  £<iin- 
buri;h,"gets  up  int«'his  whi-vl  with 
inort*  n'liK'tance  th'u  1  Mt  d«>wn 
to  writi*."  He  h till  sutli'rvii  fn'iii 
the  sime  disinclination.  The  niui  i 
n*a»iiii  prubaMy  was  that  the  wtirk 
wa<i  »o  pn'tltli'Mi ;  and  his  great 
anjh.t:<>!i  at  tii.s  t:ine,  and  i-vi-n 
year!!  later,  after  his  I'auie  was 
est.tbiiBiie>l,  was  to  aban>l«j:i  iilera- 
ture,  and  to  practiM*  as  a  physician. 
Jusl  iu*«  hi-  vkan  ••ii  till-  p<i:nt  of 
succredint;.  Ily  the  ii:!lut'(jti-  of 
Dr.  Mi!iii-r.  whoie  school  at  IWk- 
ham  he  ^till  ucciuiionaiiy  t<>^i^  ciisr^e 
ot  dur.iis;  Its  master's  rrl.-ij>^«*s  nf 
illuiSf,  he  was  nominated  pii^s.cian 


to  one  of  the  factories  on  the  coatt 
of  Coromandel.  The  salary  waa  to 
beX*l<>0,  but  in  addition  hia  prac- 
tice in  the  place  would  amount  ;o 
i;l,OiH».  In  anticipation  of  this 
appointment,  and  in  order  to  defray 
tlie  incidental  expenses,  he  rum- 
menced  a  more  ambitious  work 
than  any  he  iud  yet  at  tempt  ed. 
The  book  was  to  W  called  **  Ad 
Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite 
Literature  in  Europe,*'  and  in  order 
to  secure  all  profits  arising  from  if, 
he  endeavoun*d,  by  inducing  his 
friends  in  Irt*laud  to  sell  copies  of 
his  work  before  its  publication,  to 
forestall  the  piracy  of  the  Iriah 
publishers,  for  at  that  time  no 
cop)  right  existed  between  tbe  two 
countries.  In  anticipation,  too,  of 
his  better  fortune,  he  abandoned  hia 
garret  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  and  went  to  live  in  a  fint 
tloiir  in  Green  Arbour  Court. 

The  name  of  this  Court  lingers 
on  the  wall  of  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Bailey  facing  Newgate  Street.  The 
passage  profeases  to  lead  to  Anicel 
i*ourt,  but  it  ends  in  a  space  which 
at  present  senres  the  purposes  of 
a  builder's  yard.  In  GoLdamith'fl 
day  the  ncighlxmrhood  waa  ihieklj 
populated,  aud  Green  Arbour  Cowt 
was  a  hive  <if  washerwomen  and 
squalling  children.  When  Gold* 
smith  was  tired  of  writing  he  would 
desci*nd  into  the  court,  and  would 
draw  aniund  hini  a  little  crowd  of 
thei»e  childriMi  by  a  tune  on  his  6ute. 
The  washerwomen  would  stop  ia 
their  work  to  listen,  and  the  chil- 
dren would  stsml  by  wonderiiif. 
Bishop  i'ercy  deK*ribed  how  ha 
called  on  him  hen*,  and  found  him 
in  an  apartment  in  which  there 
but  one  chair.  Tiieir  convi 
was  iiitfrrupted  by  the 
of  a  rSiTged  little  girl,  who 
droppini:  a  curtsey,  **  Mj  mai 
sends  her  compliments,  and  _ 
the  favour  of  you  to  lend  hsr  m 
chamberfHit  tuU  of  cools.** 

Poverty  and  want   weiw  old 
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ouaiotances ;  but  in  Oreen  Arbour 
Court  Goldsmith  endured  in  addi- 
tion the  most  rapid  succeBsion  of 
disappointments  and  humiliations 
that  ne  was  ever  to  experience. 
Por,  first,  his  friends  in  Ireland  for 
the  roost  part  took  simply  no  no- 
tice of  his  request  that  they  would 
bestir  themselves  a  little  on  behalf 
of  his  forthcoming  work.  Next, 
the  Coromandel  appointment  was  at 
the  last  moment  cancelled,  for  what 
cause  or  upon  what  pretext  is  un- 
kuown.  As  a  last  resource  to  es- 
cape from  literature,  he  submitted 
himself  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
for  examination  for  the  post  of  hos- 
pital mate;  but  whether  it  was 
owing  to  nervousness  or  incapacity, 
he  failed  to  satisfy  hits  examineni, 
and  was  rejected  as  unqualified. 
These  successive  reverses  were  al- 
most too  much  even  for  his  buoyant 
temperament;  and  by  the  last  he 
was  disqualified  for  any  public 
medical  appointment. 

But  in  addition  to  failure  he  was 
threatened  with  disgrace.  To  ob- 
tain the  decent  clothing  in  which 
only  he  could  appear  before  the 
medical  examiners,  it  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  induce  Griffiths,  by  the 
promise  of  four  articles  for  the 
Monthly  Review^  to  become  his 
^curity  with  a  tailor.  Griffiths 
accordingly  sent  four  books,  which 
were  to  form  the  subject  of  the 
Articles.  But  on  Christmas-day,  a 
few  days  after  the  unfortunate  ex- 
amination, Goldsmiths  landlady 
came  runniug  into  his  room  in 
great  grief,  her  husband  having 
been  arrested  for  debt  the  previous 
night,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Goldsmith,  being  in  arrears  with 
his  rent,  regarded  himself  as  in 
part  responsible  for  her  misery.  To 
raise  money,  the  new  clothes  were 
^ent  to  the  pawnbroker,  and  he 
borrowed  an  additional  sum  from  a 
friend,  with  whom  he  deposited  the 
four  books  as  securitv.  A  day  or 
two  after,   Griffiths  having   come 


across  the  identical  suit  at  the 
pawnbroker's,  wrote  to  Goldsmith, 
demanding  the  return  of  the  clothes 
and  the  books,  or  instant  payment 
for  both.  In  reply  to  Goldsmith's 
answer  explaining  his  inability  to 
comply  at  once  with  the  request, 
Griffiths  wrote  more  angrily  than 
before,  calling  him  a  villain  and  a 
sharper,  and  threatening  to  expose 
and  disgrace  him.  Goldsmith's  re- 
joinder displays  the  condition  of 
mind  to  which  his  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes had  reduced  him.  Griffiths 
however,  had  no  idea  of  exposing 
his  own  niggardliness,  and  his 
threats  gave  way  before  the  pro- 
mise of  a  memoir  of  Voltaire, 
which  was  also  to  be  regarded  as 
pavment  for  the  clothes.  The  in- 
ciaent  is  a  specimen  of  the  in- 
conveniences which  Goldsmith's 
generosity  entailed  upon  him; 
but  in  the  instance  under  notice 
there  is  surely  something  not  only 
amiable  but  noble  about  the  poor 
poet's  unselfishness,  and  his  cene- 
rositv  is  heightened  by  the  shame 
to  which  it  put  it. 

Green  Arbour  Court,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  direst  dis- 
tress, was  also  to  witness  the  dawn- 
ing of  his  fame.  **  The  Enquiry 
into  the  State  of  Polite  Literature 
in  Europe"  was  published,  was 
well  received,  had  a  profitable  sale, 
and  brought  its  author  into  promi- 
nent notice  with  the  booksellers. 
His  reputation  was  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  starting  of  a  periodi- 
cal called  the  Bee^  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  Bambler ;  and 
by  the  contribution  to  the  Fublic 
EegUter  of  a  series  of  letters  now 
known  under  the  title  of  '*  The 
Citizen  of  the  World."  Hence 
forth  hip  career  in  its  literary  as- 
pect is  a  chronicle  of  increasing 
and  unbroken  success. 

The  renown  of  Goldsmith's  works 
during  his  lifetime  surpassed  that 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  lapse  of  a  century  sees  them 
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not  merely  occuprinc  a  •tandnrd 
nopition  on  dusty  booluhelrep,  but 
ID  the  enju^'ment  of  familiar  refer- 
ence. In  him  an  errant  diapovition, 
which  everyday  wiadom  jiutly  con- 
demna,  ia  amply  vindicated  bv  what 
he  haa  achieved.  The  atudent  of 
profeaaiona  generally  will  be  suc- 
ceaaful  in  proportion  to  the  decree 
to  which,  by  the  strength  of  hi»  will 
or  tho  force  uf  natural  bent,  ho  id 
able  to  concentrate  bis  mind  on 
tho  courao  of  hid  preparation.  No 
hiwyor  or  doctor  ever  went  through 
a  severer  training  in  their  renpec- 
tive  vocations  than  Goldsmith  in 
his ;  and  his  suro(*»  is  still  de- 
served. alti:ough  the  pruce^!*  was 
unconscious,  and  the  result  more 
of  inclination  tlian  an  eiercise  of 
will.  To  his  rambling;  wayward- 
ness he  is  indrbted  for  the  large- 
ness nud  toleration  of  mind ;  the 
wealth,  aptnesii,  and  variety*  of 
imagery;  tht*  spontaneous  and  ori- 
ginal pluy  of  fancy ;  the  tjnc(*aMing 
read! Ill -i«s  of  wit,  and  the  fri*Ahne«s 
that  charact4.*rize  hi^i  written  style. 
Who  JH  not  charmed  with  that  light, 
easr,  and  trracrtul  manner  he  has  of 
saynii;  what  he  has  to  say?  One 
is  kt'pt  cuntinuallr  on  the  alert  by 
theepigramiiiatii*al  turn  of  his  sen- 
tences. Toil  are  never  wearied, 
for  he  ia  never  diffuse.  Thoughts 
are  i*xprtrsM.*d  \%ith  thi*  brevity  which 
is  thv  soul  of  wit,  and  sometimes 
clenched  and  \iufied  by  a  happy 
illuiitrati'iri.  \  Keiiv  is  conjured 
up  in  ail  Its  colouring  by  a  few 
touches.  Tlie  hisitory  of  a  place, 
the  eharaoter  of  a  nation  ur  an  in- 
dividu.il  are  epittiinized  in  terms  so 
fullv  d«  script ivf  that  they  fix  them- 
seUi  •«  in  the  niemorv.  vet  so  vhort, 
and  flow  in i;  so  naturally,  triat  they 
nn;:lit     have     hriu     uttered    hap- 

ha/  tli. 

W  A  what  :«  ni>-t  htrikiui;  in 
(ft  '-mith  i-i  I  tie  \ar.r!v  .»f  I  '-.  a.-- 
coi:.j'  i'hnimti*.  An  n  ■\rli-:.  rjicay- 
INt,  \    ^-T,  and    drill:. ill-t    in*    iit:t:i  l.i 

in  tiic  first  rank ;  but  his  emineme 


in  each  department  nerer  tempted 
him  to  overstep  the  estimate  whicb 
he  had  acquired  of  his  capacity. 
We  have  seen  that  until  eompaim- 
tively  late  in  life  he  had  apparently 
done  nothing,  and  that  he  wma  even 
unconscious  of  the  true  direction 
ID  which  hia  powers  lay;  but  he 
had  learnt  the  secret  at  length,  and 
from  that  time  there  ia  no  record  of 
any  attempt  to  soar  into  regions  for 
which  his  genius  waa  unfitted.  He 
does  not  seek  to  pourtray  tragic 
emotion,  or  the  working  of  ninda 
perplexed  with  doubt  or  loat  in 
conteiiiplatiou  of  the  abstract.  The 
aubjects  of  hia  flighta  are  matter  of 
faci  enough  if  we  take  them  in  their 
nakedness.  The  theorv  that  good 
and  evil,  happiness  anJI  misery  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed  all  orer 
the  world  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  poem  of  '*  The  Traveller."  In 
'*  The  Deserted  Village*'  we  are 
made  to  consider  the  rights  of  p^ 
vertv  and  the  selfiahneas  of  wealth  ; 
while  ••  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
enchains  our  aympathiea  bj  the 
unpretending  meana  of  donestic 
intfrest, — all  of  them  detigna  new 
and  bold  in  their  day — fresh,  and 
touching,  anil  true  even  in  oiara, 
but  suited,  both  in  themaelrea  and 
in  their  treatment,  to  the  synipa> 
thiesand  intelligence  of  the  learned 
and  the  unlettered,  to  whom  nature 
appeals  with  equal  force. 

Hut  let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of  thml 
the  natural  chords  which  Goldaouifa 
touches  are  always  pure.  Hn 
nature  is  made  up  of 
diven  and  opposite ;  and 
humanity  is  more  prone  to  evil  ll^n 
to  f:(KHl.  it  is  more  eoMy  tor  a  writer 
to  succeed  in  touching  the  lover 
pe!i!>ions  of  his  readers.  The  mrt 
which  moves  powerfully  and  jeC 
owon  all  its  effect  to  legitimate 
meant,  is  of  a  rarer  and  higher  Idad 
tli;iii  tiiat  which  producea  much  of 
its  iuienst,  sympathy,  and  langhlor 
by  a  spicing  of  immorality.  Theia 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  tht 
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tegrity  of  Goldsmith's  character 
than  the  fact  that  he  never  availed 
himself,  even  indirectly,  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  is  always  to  be  ob- 
tained by  pandering  to  vicious 
taste;  and  no  higher  praise  can 
be  paid  to  the  quality  of  his  genius 
than  the  admission  that  the  vitality 
of  his  labour  could  not  have  been 
surpassed  under  any  circumstances. 
His  literary  reputation  was  unpa- 
ralleled even  in  hit  lifetime.  "  The 
Traveller"  proclaimed  him  the  first 
poet  of  hid  day.  "  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  in  a  few  years  was 
translated  into  every  European  lan- 
guage, and  was  a  familiar  book  in 
every  grade  of  society ;  and  the 
popularity  of  his  works  has  not 
abated  with  time.  The  poet  Bogers, 
who  was  a  child  when  Goldsmith 
was  growing  famous,  used  to  de- 
clare in  his  old  age  that  of  all 
the  books  which  through  the  fitful 
changes  of  three  generations  he 
had  seen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  alone 
continued  as  at  first.  Its  charm  is 
as  fresh  to-day  as  when  Rogers 
first  read  it,  and  it  is  not  the 
novel  only  that  is  immortal.  The 
poems  become  familiar  to  each 
new  generation  as  it  rises,  and  have 
an  undiminished  fascination  for  the 
matured  taste ;  while  Goldsmith  is 
the  earliest  of  our  dramatists,  since 
the  Elizabethan  period,  who  holds  a 
firm  possession  ot  the  stage.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  show  the  indebted- 
ness both  of  his  contemporaries 
and  of  posterity  to  this  man ;  but 
what  advantage,  worthv  of  the 
name,  did  he  personally  derive 
from  his  performances? 

One  can  hardly  regard  the  act  of 
composition  as  in  itself  a  source 
of  happiness,  and,  moreover.  Gold- 
smith d  poverty  compelled  him  all 
his  life  to  be  a  bookseller's  drudge. 
His  histories  and  compilations, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  what  he 
produced,  were  the  result  of  a 
forced  industry  dictated  by  neees- 


sity,  not  by  choice.  "Think  of 
me,"  he  exclaimed  one  day  to  a 
friend  whom  he  found  elaborating 
a  MS.,  *Uhink  of  me,  who  must 
write  a  volume  every  month.'' 
Those  fruits  of  his  labour  through 
which  his  name  lives,  were,  it  is 
true,  spontaneous  utterances  of 
his  genius;  yet  it  so  happens 
that  the  occasions  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  existence  culminated 
almost  beyond  endurance  were 
generally  connected  by  a  singular 
coincidence  with  the  giving  to  the 
world  of  these  very  works.  Either 
the  obstacles  to  obtaining  a  hear- 
ing were  tantalising  to  a  degree 
wearing  to  the  spirit,  or  the  result 
of  the  toil  of  many  months  was 
received  with  doubtful  favour, 
while,  worse  than  this,  in  all  in- 
stances others  reaped  the  profit  of 
the  throes  of  his  brain,  of  all  his 
anguish  and  seclusion.  He  himself 
related  how,  after  the  first  perform- 
ance of  his  first  comedy,  the  recep- 
tion of  which  was  disappointing, 
he  adjourned  with  some  of  his 
friends  to  the  Literary  Club,  and 
there  gave  way  to  boisterous  mirth, 
and  even,  the  better  to  conceal  his 
chagrin,  sang  his  favourite  song  of 
the  old  woman  tossed  seventeen 
times  as  high  as  the  moon.  But 
when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson, 
he  burst  out  crying,  and  swore  he 
would  never  write  again. 

Johnson  was  his  confidant  and 
comforter  on  another  occasion, 
which  was  also  connected  with  the 
birth  of  a  new  and  this  time  a 
more  famous  work.  Every  one 
knows  how  one  morning  he  received 
a  message  from  Goldsmith,  begging 
him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
he  was  in  great  distress.  On  going, 
he  found  that  the  poet's  landla<^ 
had  arrested  him  for  rent.  Gold- 
smith was  in  a  towering  passion, 
and  was  drinking  to  quiet  his  fe^- 
ings.  When  Johnson  began  to  talk 
of  what  could  be  done,  Goldsmith 
brought  out   a   novel  which  wa» 
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lyiij;;  i:)  iiiA(i»*>ik.  Johri»<in  glanced 
at  it,  and  taking  it  ut  ouce  tu  a 
publiiiher,  fold  it  fur  i»ixty  guinvan. 
Tiiuit  pri* maturely,  and  on  the  call 
<if  a  buii'ltrn  enieruency,  did  '*  Tlio 
Vicar  lit  Waki-titfid  **  {iOM  from  ita 
autbur*M  liand«,  and  tlie  price  then 
^ivco  wa«  ail  ho  ever  received  for  a 
uork  which,  when  it  app4*ared,  ran 
Chruui;h  many  editions,  «'nnched  its 
publisher,  and  in  the  coun*o  of  a 
tew  yeara  hail  a  Europeau  repute. 

But  at  least  his  uorks  proi^ired 
fur  him  a  great  reputation.  Guld- 
amith'ii  name  was  sprtMd  far  heyond 
the  circle  of  his  intiihaleit,  or  even 
of  his  acquaintanccH  ;  but  thciM'. 
after  ail.  iorm  a  nian*«  world ;  and 
it  if*  ^u^prising  how  small,  witii 
theik',  w:is  the  consideration  en«ured 
to  hini  by  his  great  n*ni»viti.  Tlierr 
wa?*  siiiiieihiMt;  in  his  maoner  that 
Lad  tiie  etl'eit  of  checking  at  once 
ikuy  di«|HJ!»itiou  to  res|)ect  which 
even  lit  ran  gen  might  have  enter- 
tained before  seein;;  him.  lie  was 
awkward,  had  no  diL;nity  of  bear- 
ing, no  |)ower  of  concealing  his 
t  loughts  or  ferliu;;!!.  either  by  facial 
ixpre^niuu  or  by  pile  nee.  Added 
til  the^e  Hupertici.'il  defects,  there 
were  his  |)overtv  an«l  his  c&tremo 
good-uatun*.  lie  had  not  much 
power  to  favour,  aud  tuo  much 
;enerous  s«*nsil*ility  to  wound.  As 
le  inspired  no  fear,  aud  did  ni»  harm 
to  any  one,  he  was  re^ardi*d  tiilh  a 
rertain  tuleraiit  likin*; — as  being  a 
butt  for  practical  jokiii,  and  an 
amutiiig  piece  i.f  absurdity — but 
certainlr  not  with  deference.  In 
such  a  one  it  was  Tiund  hanl  to 
AC  know  It  d;;e  the  prencnce  of  ceiliu*. 
11  is  ii«-at  in  the  Literary  Club  he 
o«ed  tu  Jiihusoh'ii  duniiiiivniii;  pnp- 
iiort.  Whi*n  lJ»e  pt^'iii  of  "The 
rrsvf.lfr"  feii  )ikf  :i  thuii  ier-clsp 
anii'iii:  the  nifm!»er*  i»f  xlif  (*!ub, 
thev  i-inniiied  thetnst  l\c*«  hv  mutual 
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Aftsu ranters  that  tiic  bc-t  parts  had 
been  dictateil  by  Jiihii«<Mi  ;  and 
when  JnhiiHon  n-|'U'latf  1  t)i?>  credit 
thru-t  upon   hill ,  bii  J  .narked  the 
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eight  unimportant  liaes  which  verv 
the  sum  of  his  cootributiou,  and 
when  repeated  successes  had  put 
its  author*s  genius  beyond  dispute. 
what  he  had  done  was  all  but 
ignored,  and  his  triends  founded 
their  treatment  of  him,  not 
u(X)u  Ilia  worth,  but  upon  his  wenk* 
uesses. 

And  what  wero  these  ?  Hie 
faults  of  manner  bare  been  alrendr 
alluded  to.  His  gencrositj  wwm 
pn>verbial :  it  amounted  to  an  in- 
ttbdity  to  say  "no**  to  any  one 
who  came  to  him  with  a  tale  of 
sutTering,  and  to  a  loninng  to  relierr, 
which  he  would  gratify  re;;ardleM 
of  conMH|uence8  t«>  hiMiM*1f.  Thent- 
fore,  while  he  was  himself  alwnys 
in  |>ecuniary  straits,  he  was  alwmje 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  poorer  than 
himself,  to  whoM»  wants  he  admi- 
Di«tered.  Had  lie  bi*en  rich,  bit 
generosity  would  never  have  bcon 
condemned. 

Hut  his  poverty  was  only  pullr 
due  to  his  generosity.  It  was  owittK 
in  a  far  great4*r  degree  to  a  atordj 
independence  which  would  neither 
sutler  him  to  truckle  nor  abate  one 
jot  of  principle  at  the  call  of  aelf* 
interest.  As  a  student  in  Bdin- 
burgh,  he  was  sometimes  the  pioil 
of  tiie  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  bat  di^ 
Covering  that  he  was  valued  diieAj 
oil  account  of  his  oddity  and  tbe 
amuM-ment  lie  occa*>ioned,  he  eeaacd 
to  avad  himself  of  the  boapitality 
which  was  open  t4i  him,  ana  relia- 
qiiiji)ied  the  chances  to  which  it 
might  have  led.  When  his  finC 
HH-m  liOii  made  him  famous,  and  tbo 
■larl  of  North umberlandt  sendinc 
tor  him,  asked  whether  he  couM 
ad  ranee  bis  interests  in  any  waj  in 
Ireland,  whither  he  was  foing  aa 
I#«>rd  Lieutenant,  Goldsmith*s  p^ 
tit  ion  Was  for  his  brother  the  der^. 
msri,  and  not  for  himself.  And 
Uter  on,  during  a  time  of  great 
political  eicitemeot,  when  the  Mi- 
ni ttry,  reeling  under  the  attache  of 
J  unius,  were  looking  aboilt  to 
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their  strength  in  the  press,  one 
Parson  Scott,  their  emissary,  waited 
on  Goldsmith,  and  his  account  of 
what  passed,  as  it  is  completely  un- 
sympathetic, will  not  he  considered 
partial.  "  I  found  him,"  said  Parson 
Scott,  "  in  a  miserahle  suite  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple.  I  told 
him  my  authority,  I  told  how  I  was 
empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for 
his  exertions;  and,  would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say, 
*  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will  supply 
my  wants  without  writing  for  any 
party ;  the  assistance  you  offer  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  me ; ' — and 
so  I  left  him  in  his  garret !  " 

Thus  could  Goldsmith  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  prompting  of  selfishness, 
while  be  could  never  resist  the  story 
of  another's  distress.  Yet  his  con- 
temporaries for  the  most  part 
refused  to  credit  him  with  lofty 
motives.  Such  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  Johnson  would  have  been 
in  accordance  with  his  ordinary 
bearing — invariably  dignified,  ever 
conscious  of  his  superiority  to 
which  he  compelled  all  to  bow  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  resistless  readiness  of 
his  tongue.  In  him  such  couduct 
would  have  been  applauded.  But 
in  Goldsmith  it  was  folly  and  a 
proof  of  his  overweening  conceit. 
"  He  is  an  inspired  idiot,"  said  Wal- 
pole,  and  in  this  expression  he  epito- 
mized the  prevalent  feeling  with 
regard  to  poor  Goldsmith.  He  was 
one  who  seemed  born  to  be  person- 
ally undervalued,  and  this  was  the 
harder,  as  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  he  was  insensible  to  the  incense 
of  fame.  There  is  a  pretty  story 
told  of  his  meeting  one  day  in  the 
Strand  with  a  young  man  who  had 
formerly  been  his  pupil  at  Dr.  Mil- 
ner's  school  at  Peckharo. 

"  Come,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  come, 
Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  I 
II)  U8t  treat  you  to  something.  What 
nhall  it  be  ?  Will  you  have  some 
apples?      Snm,"   added   Goldsmith 


suddenly,  "  have  y»)u  seen  my  pic- 
ture by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ?  Have 
you  seen  it,  S^m  P  Have  you  got  aa 
engraving?"  The  former  pupil 
answered  that  he  had  not,  but  that 
he  was  going  to  get  one.  **  Sam," 
returned  Goldsmith,  with  some 
emotion,  "  if  your  picture  had  been 
published,  I  should  not  have  waited 
an  hour  without  having  it." 

On    another    occasion    he   com- 
plained at  the  Literary  Club,  with 
the  candour  that  was  natural  to  him, 
of  the  slighting  treatment  he  had 
received  from  a  certain  peer,  who 
meeting  him   at  a  country  house, 
"  took  no  more  notice  of  me,"  said 
Goldsmith,  **  than  if  I  had  been  an 
ordinary  person."     Expressions  like 
these  show  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the   deference  which  was 
certainly  due  to  his  reputation  ;  and 
he,  no  doubt,  often  wondered  why 
it  was  denied  to  him.     Something 
he   attributed  to    his  ugliness  and 
his  awkward  figure  ;  and  to  coun- 
teract these,  he  would  attire  him- 
self in  the  gayest  and  costliest  gar- 
ments that  his  tailor  could  supply. 
In  part  he  accounted  for  it  by  the 
meanness  of  his  circumstances  and 
surroundings ;  and  to  remedy  this, 
he  bought  the  lease  of  a  suite  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  fur- 
nished them  sumptuously,  to  enter- 
tain his  friends.     But  his  efforts  to 
win  esteem  were  of  worse  than  no 
avail ;  for  upon  these  very  grounda 
his  character  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  a  marvel  of  improvi- 
dence and  vanity. 

Goldsmith  himself  benefited  but 
little  by  his  works.  If  he  enjoyed 
anything  of  happiness  in  life,  he 
owed  it  to  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
which  may  be  found  apart  from 
genius;  and  to  have  seen  this  in 
full  play,  we  should  not  have  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Literary  Club,  or 
to  those  spheres  of  society  to  which 
his  reputation  introduced  him, — 
where  ne  was  generally  undervalued, 
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mul  wliiTi'  lii**  ]H'r"f»fi:ility  BuflVrcd 
bv  «'o!itr:i*t  witii  hi"*  faiiu', — but  !•> 
tfu*  iVft-iiiul-iayy  ^•lu^H,  i»l'  a  typ^ 
nklii  til  tliat  iif  tilt*  "  Tiirci*  J*illy 
l^::l•|»!i^  "  if  f-arlirp  ilays  ;  wiiiTr  tlu* 
riitt-rtainiiiciit  i*t>iiiii:jiti*ii  of  ncito- 
tinii>i.  (iiin^9.  jiikoji,  and  (Iniiiatitr 
iinit.it iont*  ;  or  wl*  !*huul«i  havL*  taken 
part  inn  hat  liv  termed  his  **  >hut'- 
ni:ikiTo'  hnliday.t,*'  irlu'n  a  psirty  of 
his  "  Tliri'o  Jollv  Pi;'eon  "  a^M»ei- 
ntoi*  Would  breakfast  with  hirn  at 
hirt  ehambers,  and  afterwards  »troll 
lifT  t>>  i»oine  re»»rt  within  a  few 
mile"  of  LoDilon  —  HIackheath, 
Wan<l4Worth,  CheUea,  lli^h^ate, 
or  I>lini:ton  -  where  tl:ev  would 
dine  eimply  at  sonie  rustic 
tavern  :  or  ai^iii,  we  vhouM  have 
made  one  in  those  ^athiTini!S  ot 
Viiun^  people  which  he  drli^hted 
to  holil  at  Lirt  chamber*  when 
the  middle-ap*tl  man  would  be- 
eoi:.e  the  willinj;  butt  of  his 
f:uf>t'*,  and  Would  play  at  hunt 
the  flipper  and  bliud-ma:i':«  bulF, 
\»ith  a.l  the  iv*i  of  vouth,  to 
the  inottnwniemv  uf  Mr.  Hlaek- 
Httiue  on  tiie  tlo-jr  beneath.  wh«) 
would  pause  iu  his  learsu-d  hiboum 
til  wonder  at  the  unitei-mlv  din 
ovrrheail. 

H"!'on*  the  elose  of  <ff  dd^'uith'd 
Ii!e,  however,  even  his  p;'irit  was  to 
I'e  hri>krn.  During;  hiii  latter  yi'ari 
tiir  eliKidi  gradually  ;!atiirreii.  and 
i-n\i-Kip»-d  hirn  in  l.opi  Ir^stie^i.  and 
!  ••  ••:.  iirr.I  M'lrrt'tly  w.r*e  than 
ul.  ihf  iiarNi-^hipi  t)t'  !•>  f.ir!y  ve  ir:*, 
in  lii"  tirvad  oi'iht-.r  rrt::r:i.  Tiirtlv 
by  •  \*.ra\:iirin''*e,  partly  1  'iTHMr  ^t' 
I  ♦•  rrnwd  iif  nredv  a  :.i:it  iriT.-* 
w.'i'A  IkV  x«*«i9ted,  \'.'»\  Mi  •'•t  •-:  ail 
by  na"'*:*  i»f  th*  inaih  ij.iat*'  -  iin?* 
w'.it'^  l.i-  reei'i\ed  f  r  hin  work-,  h" 
\::\'\  l'.r«!i-.t'  heav;iy  mv  ..v  i  :\ 
li'bt  r?i«-!«ai  li.i  :  :i'«:.  /r.-Ai  .;; 
f-r  a  !"..;:  •.?!»•  b-i-'  ,  :.:i  [  A  I.* 
ItiT.jt  r  ^at  l',:''tl\  •  :.  i-i"?  :•■.■•  .:'!er-. 
Ji  i!  a".  i..i  r:r-:ti  i»  !.:.ake  ;t  <  if 
wer--  .-  ii-ii.  I:  ^^  \a  i:.  \ai:i  t!;:il 
h«- •  r»ja^r  i  i.ni^t  .f  1:1  ;ii\.k:iCf  f -r 
Uv\  ':.  •:  r.r*.  Ticv  :.  .Vf!-,  ar.d  j  !ay«; 


it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  toi 
was  convultied  with  laui>htrr  br 
''She  Stoops  to  Conquer,**  or  nielltHl 
with  the  t<ad  beaut v  of  **HieI>e- 
tterted  Village.**  Hope  cannot 
allure  him  witli  prospect y  of  i;reet«r 
HULTe.is  than  be  had  gained,  and 
even  itH  repetition  would  be  pow er- 
ics:* to  a!«!iua^e  his  ueoeMitioii ;  and 
ho  the  *'  knack  of  hopin;;  *'  which 
had  sustained  him  in  the  struggles 
of  his  jouth  takes  flight,  and  in 
addition,  his  anprehensire  mind 
sutTcrs  tiie  anguish  of  a  auppoeed 
desertion  of  his  powers.  **  I  am 
afraid/'  staid  an  acquaintance  to 
wlioiii  he  liad  one  day  narrated  the 
])lot  of  hi:»  comedy,  "  Shf  Stoope  to 
Conquer,*'  in  the  hope  of  a  little 
eneoura^ment—- for  nmnaei«r  and 
actiir;«  wertf  all  sure  that  the  plaj 
would  be  damned — **  I  am  afraid 
that  the  audience,  under  their  pre- 
sent Keutiuit*ntal  impressiona*  will 
think  it  too  broad  and  farcical  for 
come.: v.*'  (iuMsmith  remained  ai- 
lent,  looking  very  serious,  and 
pre.M'iitly  taking  t!)e  other  br  the 
hand,  he  **  piteously  *'  paid,  **  \  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
friend,  for  the  candour  of  jour 
opinion  ;  but  it  is  all  I  can  do  ;  for, 
alas!  I  find  that  my  p*nius,  if  erer 
I  had  any,  has  of  late  totally  de- 
serted mt*.'* 

The  extent  of  his  anxiety  during 
tilt-  la!*t  tew  months  of  hi^  life  can 
onlv  b«*  Buruii.M'd.  He  unburdened 
liimM'if  to  no  one,  ni>t  even  to  hit 
tru-tv  friend  Jidin»«in.  not  even  to 
Kryiii/ldtf.  He  trie>i  to  obtain  a 
|'en^ii>n;  but  bi*  had  before,  as  we 
lia\i-  seen,  declined  to  serve  the 
Ministry,  and  he  wa»  now  met  with 
a  rer.<i.d.  Some  of  his  friends  re- 
markei  that  he  was  rhan^^ed,  and 
)u  'Ain::  old  and  haggard,  and  that 
his*  mirth  iiad  quit**  abandoned  him. 
A  .*''ii;iit  frver  caused  him  to  take 
ti^  hi-^  bed,  Ifut  the  dtictor  feeling 
iiiH  puUe.  found  it  much  hii:her  than 
Could  be  aocountiHl  for  bv  the  ferer. 
"Is  your  mind  at  ease;*'  he  inquired; 
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and  Goldsmith  answered, ''  No,  it  is 
not." 

These  words  are  the  last  recorded 
of  him  ;  and  they  throw  a  deep 
mournfulness  over  the  close  of  a 
life  in  which  misfortune  prevailed. 
He  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 

The  undiminished  popularity  of 
what  Goldsmith  wrote  has  caused 
his  name  to  survive.  But  the  in- 
terest that  attaches  to  him  person- 
ally in  the  mind  of  posterity  is 
hardly  enviable.  We  are  apt  to 
dwell  on  his  oddities,  his  mis- 
takes, and  the  practical  jokes  of 
which  he  was  tne  subject.  We 
shake  our  heads  over  his  debts, 
and  we  unconsciously  echo  the 
phrase  with  which  the  friends  of  his 
liero,  "  The  Man  in  BUick,"  com- 
mented on  his  miscarriages,  as  we 
say,  ^  it  is  a  pity  he  was  so  weak, 
he  who  had  not  the  least  harm 
in  him,  and  was  so  very  good- 
natured.*' 

But  Goldsmith  deserves  a  more 
dignified  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  bis  readers,  were  it  only  from 
selfish  motives.  There  is  about  his 
writings  a  peculiar  charm  of  fresh- 
ness that  survives  many  a  read- 
ing; and  they  gain  a  new  signifi- 


cance when — remembering  that  no 
writer  has  more  intimately  bound 
up  his  own  nature  and  his  own 
history  with  his  works — we  read 
them  by  the  light  of  his  life.  They 
can  stand  on  their  own  merits,  it 
is  true;  .but  they  acquire  a  more 
vivid  interest  when  we  alight,  here 
and  there,  upon  the  embalmment 
of  what  were  once  real  events  and 
living  emotions. 

Thus  indirectly  we  render  a  kind 
of  poetical  justice  to  Goldsmith 
by  thoroughly  identifving  him  with 
his  works.  For,  after  all,  they 
are  only  the  outcome  of  himself. 
The  elevation  of  tone  and  senti- 
ment, the  purity  of  thought,  the 
independence  of  judgment,  and  the 
perception  of  truth  which  prompted 
what  he  wrote,  are  conspicuous  to 
a  remarkable  degree  in  the  actions 
of  his  life.  When  we  have  con- 
sidered his  career  with  candour  and 
sympathy,  we  shall  be  tempted  to 
wish  that  his  worst  failings  were 
more  commonly  the  worst,  and  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  admit  that  his 
impartial  friend  Johnson  was  simplj 
just  when  he  wrote,  '^  Let  not  nis 
faults  be  remembered;  he  was  a 
very  great  man." 
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FftOM  TBI  Faucii. 


^lEOBOF.  Sa5D,  throughout  her  en* 
tire  liternry  can*pr,  wa«  a  standing 
I'crploxity  to  criticitin.  An  ex- 
liauBtire  studr  of  her  work«  was  a 
task  nhich  tlie  most  daring  hesi- 
tated to  unilvrtakp.  The  fertile 
trenius  of  thu  ^reat  novelist  was 
|*erpctually  nianifestinj;  itself  under 
a  new  form.  Who,  then,  could  sav 
that  ho  had  thoroughly  gau(;(*d  that 
vornatilo  mind  ?  who  ci»uld  venture 
to  a!>K'-rt  that  he  had  eitruck  the 
ki*v-ii«itt*  of  those  multifarioua 
Hritin:;B? 

With  (it  her  authon  the  at  torn  pt 
wert*  easy.  HaUar,  for  instaiieo: 
::\\  his  Wfirk!«  are  linked  toj;et)ier 
ly  one  chain  of  thou;;ht,  are  all 
inspired  hy  one  and  the  rame  idea. 
l)ui  he  iiiit  hifiisi'lf  triunipliantly 
nni'.niir.ce  to  l,:s  Filter  tliat  he  li:id 
!.it  lipi'ii  one  MMi;!e  C'»iiiprfhen»iv«' 
titii'  wliirh  hhiMihi  iiii-lude  and 
r'laracteri.v  all  that  had  falK'n  fro:ii 
Lis  pen  y 

Any  !*-:i-'i  l;r!pful  Ptep|iin:;.ht«»i;f 
t'l  er  !ri-:ii  wi'U.d  lave  btfU  a^ketl 
I'-r  ::i  v.un  Jr-ru  Treor:;!*  Sjn  i.  It 
>  ir  .t'  i!.i»  \v!  fi  Lrr  :>'t  n-vil 
apl  tand  t!.e  er:l:i*'»  tlalten-  i  ihi-in- 
•e!\'  - 1'  at  tijiv  I  ail!.iliii'i:i'/d  tlifa.i- 
t:."r''t  .nii.li.at  thi-v  km-w  allahvut 
ft  T  ■.« :.  :.rv  i.|ie  eaii.e,  wliillier  ^iio 
t»  ui'  •  what  |i!.e  w:!.!ied.  Ti«y 
l.t:  i  liwn  tl.e  law  iir.Ki,'- 'at  ;:.«•!  ^ , 
a:,  i  :m  prrei«e  t'TiS:-.  T  .:•*  :.i'\v 
wr.'iT  ^1-4  a  ju^ft  a  p-''*.  i-:'  r\- 
tr»v:.''  *r:.-:l:!  ty — a  |a-.:.t«  r  <  !  pa^* 
^  ■  !.  ■     t  I  I*-;  -n  **.::!iri^   tLe  stern 

I    ■•       1  '^■■:.i':;t    wa»    |ai-e«i.   ai:d 
:"  •     r  .:•  .        f.     .       iJjt  tnii^nli",    it 


rose  again,  rerealing  to  aatoniahed 
criticism  a  f;rave  writer  intent  on 
tlie  great  problems  of  philoaophy 
and  of  religion.  Another  trmnifor- 
matioD,  and  the  paaaionate  poet, 
the  profound  philosopher,  are  aliko 
transformed  into  the  skilled  artist. 
Again  the  scene  shifts.  PoUtioAl 
and  social  questions  are  now  ■eeth« 
ing  in  this  restless  spirit,  and  onco 
more  new  volumes  reflect  the  new 
emotions.  Nor  is  the  cjrclo  rot 
complete ;  perhapa  the  most  curioiu 
phase  is  still  to  come.  The  disturb- 
ing im]>rt.'saions  of  her  latest  works 
are  still  fn*sh  in  the  public  miad. 
when  <Seorge  Sand  herself  di8A|^ 
pear^  from  the  public  view.  It  is 
known  that  she  haa  withdmviD 
to  some  rural  retirement^- but  for 
what  purpose?  What  terrible 
Kfpiihhran  scheme  is  she  meditat* 
ini;  in  the  Fohtude  of  her  stadr  ? 
PiM.H  slie  hope  to  renro  that 
L'lia!«tlv  ri'VuIutioDarv  tradition,  ancl 
niieo  more  to  *' drink  blood  in  the 
skill !.<«  ««f  aristocrats  '*  r 

Siidiienly  craci«ius  idyls,  aweet 
pa«t<  ml  4iittu*s  api>ear,  amaiioj; 
the  lii-i'omtitcd  entio,  and  bearing 
the  entrinced  rea<!er  into  a  greetft 
oasis,  cuul  and  fri^ii  \^  ith  pleasant 
vt-niiire. 

PramaN  follow;  next  an  aut^- 
bi>::r.)p)iv  in  ten  \ii!umes  ;  then 
new  iiuvils.  l-inally,  suhhcribers 
to  the  lirvur  »:rs  Jjrux  J/oNilcs, 
sober  rt-nders  of  still  more  sober 
di«i];ii«itti>nson  |H>htics  and  history, 
on  ra:i»a\s  and  steamers,  alipba 
upon  a  !'.iiry  tale,  **  La  Iteiue  Coax.** 
or  '*  !.••  N'.i-v^.i   Il.j«.^"  tales  of  a 
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grandmother  to  the  little  ones 
around  her  knee.  And  the  old, 
the  graye,  and  the  serious  read ; 
they  read  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  and  the  charm,  even  when  the 
book  is  closed,  lingers  still  in  the 
memory.  Nor  need  they  blush  to 
own  it.  La  Fontaine,  who  read 
"*  L'Astree  "  when  a  child,  read  it 
«till  when  his  hair  was  grey. 

In  other  respects,  also,  it  was 
Oeorge  Sand's  priyilege  always  to 
astonish.     By  the  very  mode  of  her 
entrance  into  the  world  of  letters 
she  amazed,  nay,  slightly  discon- 
certed, criticism.    There  should  be 
a  certain  degree  of  modest  back- 
wardness connected    with   the  ap- 
pearance   of   new   writers;     some 
i3ort  of  ceremony  of  introduction. 
Tentative  efforts  should  announce 
them  beforehand,  and  the  steps  of 
their  gradual  progress  should  not 
be  altogether  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  a  discerning  public.    Even  Bal- 
-zac  made  more  tnan  one  false  step 
ere  he  finally  discovered  his  real 
vocation.  France  has  no  epic  poem. 
By  him  should  the  want  be  sup- 
plied.    Science  offers  a  vast  field  to 
the  human  intellect.     In  her  ser- 
vice should  his  destined  laurels  be 
plucked.      And    even     when,    at 
last,  he  turned  to  fiction,  yet  there 
also,   at  starting,  he   mistook    his 
oourse,     borrowing    from     history 
the    materials    of   his    first  weak 
volumes. 

There  was  nothing  of  this  sort  in 
the  case  of  George  Sand.  Un- 
known one  day,  she  revealed  herself 
the  next  as  a  first-class  author. 
Her  very  first  attempt  was  a  master- 
piece. The  critics  recognized  the 
fact,  but  they  chose  to  account  for 
it  on  a  theory  of  their  own. 
^'Indiana,"  it  was  suggested,  was, 
doubtless,  an  accurate  relation  of 
the  author's  personal  history,  a 
mere  transcript  of  her  own  expe- 
rience and  her  own  feelings.  Let 
her  now  deal  with  imaginary  facts 
and  imaginary  emotions,  and  the 


inspired  mantle  would  drop  from 
her  shoulders. 

The  criticism  was  made — ^and 
answered.  Two  new  novels,  "  Val- 
entine ••  and  •*  Lelia,"  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  George 
Sand's  position  was  now  estab- 
lished. There  could  be  no  longer 
any  question  that  a  great  and  ori- 
ginal writer  had  appeared. 

But  who  was  this  mysterious 
individual,  only  yesterday  abso- 
lutelv  unknown  ?  Was  this  George 
Sand  a  man  or  a  woman  ?  Was 
the  name  a  nom  de  plume ;  or  wan 
the  writer  related  to  the  assassin  of 
Kotzebue  ? 

There  was  no  lack  of  officious 
guessing.  Then  followed  so-called 
revelations  and  biographies,  a  mast^ 
of  errors.  Until,  at  last,  the  day 
arrived  when  George  Sand  resolved 
to  select  from  amidst  the  recollec- 
tions of  her  life  those  which  seemed 
to  her  the  most  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  Autobiography 
appeared.  The  lovers  of  scandal 
were  disappointed ;  the  book  was 
chiefly  a  record  of  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  But  others,  who 
had  desired  to  learn  how  a  marvel- 
lous genius  had  been  formed  and 
developed,  were  well  content. 

Sensitive  natures  receive  easily 
and  retain  long  the  impress  of 
outward  influences.  All  that  is 
done,  said,  or  thought  around  them 
affects  them  keenly;  and  if  they 
are  also  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
expression,  they  can  reproduce  with 
force  and  truth  the  causes  of  their 
emotion.  Of  such  a  nature  was 
George  Sand.  From  a  very  early 
age  impressions  from  without  took 
deep  root  within ;  impressions 
which,  later,  her  imagination  clothed 
with  form  and  substance.  To  tlve 
very  diversity  of  her  impressions  is 
due  the  infinite  variety  of  her  work 
and  of  her  genius. 

The  first  of  all  these  influences 
was  that  of  family  and  of  education. 
Losing  her  father  at  a  very  early 
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agv,  Gr«»ri;«'  Sand  fdrthuitii  Koaiiu', 
ill  the*  haiii:!*  of  lit-r  niothrr  niid  of 
licr  pniii'iiu'liii  r,  ix  iTa>4-Ifj*!i  Mniri'c 
of  cuiitrntii)!).  For  tin*  tuu  wnmrn 
hail  iidt  a  hiiigle  iJeu  in  coimiikhi, 
and  UKtrt-over,  vacli  was  jcaluUA  of 
tilt*  <  it  her. 

Tht*  niuther  was  of  low  birth, 
and  boa^ttfd  of  the  fart  ;  doubt  lt*HS, 
becauik*  thi*  faniilv  into  which  i*he 
had  married  was  tin*  op|>opite.  Sho 
was  an  if*norant  work -woman ;  her 
nature  was  impetuou.i  and  ill-n'cu- 
latcd ;  lier  method  of  education 
injudicious  in  the  extreme.  One 
moment  the  little  daughter  would 
rec(*ive  a  hast%'  blow  ;  toe  next  in- 
btant,  at  sight  of  the  child's  spring- 
ing tears,  she  uould  be  caught 
passionately  to  the  mother's  arms, 
and  there  be  Livned  and  wept  orer. 
The  grandmother,  Madame  Dupin, 
was  caat  iu  an  entirely  different 
mould.  She  was  n  grand-daughter 
of  Maurice  de  Saxe ;  she  wor- 
shipped (tiouettc,  conventionalism, 
ana  maternal  authority  ;  she  Mt'med 
to  have  embodied  in  herM*lf  the 
spirit  of  tl.e  I'-ih  centnr^*. 

With  the  mother,  Mfle.  Auroro 
was  i-n  thf  mu^t  fn-e  and  easy  fixit- 
ing  ;  in  hi-r  nrt'sencr  the  rhiid  felt 
that  she  coidd  give  full  play  to  the 
impuli»cs  of  her  im{H'tuous,  exiian- 
sivi'  nature;  Mie  med  never  hesi- 
tate to  laugh  aloud,  to  rfdl  <n  the 
gnund.  to  talk  pn  \:iit-inli-:iir*.     In 

fact,    ^l.•■    k !;•■■.•.    >\:v  O'lild  do  a.*  ^ho 

pleaded,  if  I'lit.  from  time  t«i  tirin*, 
she-  'A'  ul'i  *;  rli.^'  into  her  rnit*.»T*s 
nrmp.  and  c  iir  her  face  v:Th 
kiziite:*. 

]\\ii  »!:!.  t  r  L'raLdniiithi  r  ::.:it- 
tor*  w»  rr  i!.:!t:vnt.  Wit',  i.i  r  it 
wa-  !.t  ■  •  *-.'ir_\  t"  I'C  •■:.  i.:.t'-  :;i;:ip  1, 
t-.  1  ■•  li  i':.--t!:  -tr.i.^'lii.  t«  .-,  •  :ik 
in  r.  •■:'  IP  i  t»rii?'.  A  ki»*5  '.\:i-  m) 
1o!j^'«  r  t".'  i.:.{  niitfiiitatnl  .  ..|  ..'»e 
of  a  1-  ^ir.^  li'.irt.  .t  was  t:.i-  rt -A-ird 
of  tjN   *   •  .;.d:ot. 

T:.i.'  i:  'Aa-*  that  Aur-re  •.\a!i 
Co!*^la:.tly  ?  ij .  ard  to  two  ■■j.j»i":te 
iulluii.ces,  was  i:.ccs»aLtt\    cn^'i^t-d 


in  two  difler\>nt  ways — an  un for- 
tunate t mining  for  anv  child,  prea 
for  one  endowed  witli  a  marked 
individuality  of  its  own ;  doublj 
unfortunate  in  the  case  of  a  child 
viith  a  keenly  ii:.pressionable  uatore 
and  an  ardent  imagination. 

At  length,  howerer,  the  double 
regime  came  to  acloie.  The  mother 
went  to  Paris,  and  the  grandmother 
remained  in  full  authority.  But  if 
Madame  Dupin,  thus  left  unti 
meled  to  cairy  out  her  own  id« 
of  education,  hoi>ed  everything  aa 
the  result  of  her  system,  she  waa 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Oeoige 
Sand  had  made  friends  with  tM 
peasant  children  around,  and  in  lisr 
play-houra  she  jt»ined  freely  in  tbeir 
games.  Tims  associating,  her  gran^ 
mothers  teachings   fell  on  bi 


ground.  The  child  began  to  deapiaa 
conventionalism,  outward  fpmia^ 
and  the  habita  of  a  despotic  aociety. 
To  these  she  would  never  submit ; 
nay,  against  them  she  would  wage 
open  war.  Aa  for  omamenta* 
worldly  gaiety,  gossip  and  amall- 
talk,  they  were  beneath  eontetnpi. 
Also  the  society  of  men  waa  prefer- 
able to  that  of  women;  men,  at 
anv  rate,  could  awaken  her  deapeat, 
fuflest  thoughts. 

The  influence  of  family  waa  aue- 
etH*ded  hy  the  influence  of  religion. 
The  child  was  vent  to  a  convent  in 
Paris,  i»hert*  tor  long  she  ranked 
amoii::  the  mo«t  unnilv  and  tb# 
Iea-<t  piou!tly-dit-{Hit(vd  pupils.  But 
one  evening  bhe  lingered  m  tbm 
rl.urch  af\er  the  others  had  left. 
Tije  sensitive  nature  was  suddenlr 
stnmgely  s waved,  ntovrd, impressed: 
tilt*  poetry  of  the  cousecraUd  apot 
fin-d  hiT  I!;  agination  :  f»he  thought 
that  she  heard  a  mysterious  voice 
II  irmuring  in  her  ear,  **Tolle,  I 
F:iith  awoke  withiu  her,  the  bi' 
an  ardent  Catholic 

.\ not  her  change  came.  She  left 
the  convent  and  returned  to 
Nohant.  She  was  again  villi  bar 
grandmother,  but  waa  left  vary  firaa 
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as  regarded  the  disposal  of  her  own 
time.     She  at  once  entered  upon  a 
course  of  liberal  study.     She  in- 
dulged   in    long,  solitary   country 
walks,  pacing    along    wrapped    in 
profound  reverie.     Day  by  day  her 
imagination  was    stimulated    into 
greater  and  greater  activity.     Left 
to  herself  she  was  sufficient  to  her- 
self.    With  Goethe's  Werther  she 
might  have  said  that,  *'  in  entering 
into  herself,  she  had  found  there  a 
world."     That  world  she  peopled 
with  fantastic    heroes;   characters 
that  had    taken   her  fancy  in  her 
hours  of  reading  floated  afterwards 
incessantly  beiore  her    eyes,    and 
side  by  side  with  the  real  associates 
of  her  everyday  life  she  created  for 
herself   an    imaginary    family     of 
gracious,  airy  phantoms.    She  has 
herself  told  us  that  she  was  one  of 
those  for    whom  the  acquaintance 
with  a  new  book  may  prove  a  real 
moral  crisis. 

"  A  book  has  ever  been  for  me  a 
friend,  a  counsellor,  an  eloquent, 
calm  consoler.  I  never  cared  to 
exhaust  its  resources  quickly,  and  I 
liked  to  keep  it  for  great  occasions. 
Oh  1  who  is  there  among  us  who 
does  not  recall  with  delight  the  first 
works  that  he  devoured  or  tasted ! 
The  outside  of  an  old  dusty  tome 
that  you  come  across  upon  the  shelf 
of  a  forgotten  cupboard — has  it 
never  brought  before  you  gracious 
visions  of  your  early  years  ?  Have 
you  not  thought  that  you  could  see 
rise  before  vou  the  great  meadow, 
bathed  in  the  red  light  of  evening, 
where  you  read  that  book  for  the 
first  time ;  the  old  elm  and  the 
hed^e  that  sheltered  you  ;  the  slop- 
ing bank  that  served  vou  for  couch 
and  for  table;  the  thrush  singing 
good-ni^ht  to  its  companions ;  the 
cowherd's  whistle  dying  awav  in  the 
distance?  Ah!  how  quickly  the 
darkness  gathered  over  toe  inspired 
leaves;  how  cruelly  the  twuight 
confused  the  letters  on  the  whiten- 
ing page  I " 


At  eleven  years  old,  Oeorge  Sand 
read   with   passionate    delight  the 
"  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Jerusalem  De- 
livered ; "  the  Oospel  and  the  Divine 
drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Ohrist 
drew  from  her  in  secret  torrents  of 
tears.     But  that  which  made  upon 
her  a  profound  impression,  was  the 
simultaneous  perusal  of  the  ^*  06nie 
du  Christianisme,"  and  the  "  Imita- 
tion de  Jesus-Christ."    Never,  even 
with     her    grandmother    and    her 
mother,    had  she    felt    herself   so 
drawn  in  two  opposite  directions, 
as  between  Chateaubriand  and  G«r- 
son.    There  was  for  a  time  within 
her  heart  an  open  struggle,  a  fierce 
war.     In  the  fields  she  would  be  all 
Chateaubriand,  but  bv  lamp-light 
she  was  all  O^rson,  ana  in  the  even- 
ing would  reproach  herself  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  morning.     A  phi- 
losopher came  to  her  rescue:  the 
*'  Theodicee  "    of  Leibnitz  calmed 
her  doubts,  soothed  her  agonies,  and 
strengthened  her  in  religious  faith 
in  general  and  in  Christianity   in 
particular.      As    for     Catholicism, 
she  had  not  thought  of  it  for  a 
single  instant. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  mind 
when  she  read  "  Emile,"  the  *•  Pro- 
fession de  Foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard," 
the  ''  Lettres  de  la  Montague,"  the 
"Contrat  Social,"  and  the  "Dis- 
cours."  The  effect  produced  upon 
her  mind  by  the  clearness,  the  elo- 
quence, the  imagination  of  this 
maitre  bien-amS  may  be  imagined : 
it  was  a  delirium,  an  enthusiasm,  a 
storm  of  feeling  that  left  her  weak 
and  helpless. 

This  was  the  time  chosen  for 
arranging  her  marriage.  She  gave 
her  consent,  without  displaying  to- 
wards her  destined  husband  either 
liking  or  repugnance.  She  had  two 
children,  but  her  domestic  existence 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  life  began 
to  appear  to  ner  narrow  and  prosaic. 
Longing  for  independence,  restless 
with  va^e  aspirations,  she  asked, 
and  at  length  obtained  leave  to  go 
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to  Paris  with  her  children.  It  was 
not,  howerer,  as  a  |in>viiicialist 
vearie<l  of  ouuntry  litV,  niu\  crsviof; 
for  the  CAi>-*ty  of  the  capital,  that 
she  came  thither ;  it  was  intellectual 
life  that  she  sought ;  fihe  burned 
to  htir  up  her  torpid  mind,  and  to 
satisfy  her  restrained  imagination. 

The  time  was  well  cbosc»n.     It 
was  in  IKil,  the  verv  morrow  of 
that  revolution  whose  ardeut  breath 
seemed  to  hare  exalted  every  mind. 
In  politics,  in  philosophy,  iu    reli- 
l^ton,  in  letters,  aud  in  art  there  was 
one  universal  aspiration  towards  pro- 
gress and  towanis  liberty.     Oeori^i* 
8and  iDi«tantly  linked  heisi*lf  hand 
and  ^luve  with  the  eutliusiasts  wlm 
directed    the  movement — with  L:i- 
roennais.     Jean     Keynaud,     Piern* 
Leroux    aud    Michel    de    Buurec^. 
She   knew   also    Meverbeer,   wlxim 
II he  named  i7  carissimo  maestro,  Lizt, 
i'hopin    and    Delacroix.     She   nti*t 
Halzac,  aud  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  h*m.     ^)he  was  iu  uo  wise 
di>tined  to  ri^semble  him,  yrt  »lio 
was  struck  from  the  first  day  with 

m 

hi  A  frrshnesii  and  oni«inality,  and 
considered  him  a  master  wurthv  of 
St  ltd  v. 

In  all  this  world  of  litt-rature  and 
of  i>fuius,  the  sensational  schmd 
alune  never  made  anv  s«rious  im- 
pr('ssi«m  upon  (ieori^*  Saud*s  itiia<;i- 
natiiin.  She  ueviT  srems  ti>  have 
bec*n  tempt4'd  to  adopt  their  ikt)li*, 
or  to  precipitate  herself  with  tiirni 
into  the  mrlee.  On  the  contrnrv, 
she  dislikt^  their  method.  Snu 
declared  that  she  **  turned  her  bnck 
upon  that  delirious  literary  whirl. 
biic  would  sit  br   the  side  of   the 

m 

ri'S^l  and  watch  them  pass — the  n>l>- 
ben".  the  traitors,  the  i:ra\r'di«ji*en», 
the  parrotters,  tlie  tlj\ers,  tlie 
pnitcMieni.  the  h«irH>men  arn.i-il  to 
the  teeth,  the  di.*iieieled  Wi 'men- 
all  the  mad  ra::in;;  coiii|»any  «>f  the 
mo«l«*m  drama."  On  the  •  it  her  liand, 
|D  t lie  presence  of  all  oth<-r  thinken*, 
of  all  other  f^at  writers.  GeurKe 
Sand  was  ever  n*adv  to  bow  her  own 


head,  to  listen  and  to  proCt.  M 
over,  each  aeparate  inftuenee  had  a 
distinct  eflect  upon  her  own  mind. 
It  is  easy  to  detect  the  first  idea,  tbe 
immediate  origin  of  most  of  her 
novels,  by  merely  tracing  these  bnek 
to  tho  period  in  which  each  wna 
written,  and  noting  the  eirewn* 
stances  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
writer  was  placed  at  the  time,  and 
the  master-spirits  with  whom  she 
was  chiefly  associating.  Thoae  who 
specially  inspired  her  were  altera 
nately  artists,  poets,  musician^  phi- 
los4iphers ;  in  a  worti,  all  that  w<»rld 
which  rules  over  the  imagiuatioo. 

It   must   not,  however,  be   aup* 
posed  that  George  Sand  owed  her 
talent  and  her  inspiration  punrljr  t« 
iufiuences  from  without ;  that  she 
was  merely,  as  M.  Delatouelie  as- 
serted,  *'  an  echo  doubling  the  vnicr.* 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  thai  experi- 
ence had  now  come,  teaching  haJMns 
that   were  often  bitter  and  always 
itToctive.     George  Hand   waa  oaJy 
twenty. six  ^^  ears  old  when  aha  began 
to  write,  but  how  many  of  tbe  glad 
hopes  and  of  the  fair  oreama  of  her 
youth  had  already  vanished  !     How 
many  illusions  bad  fled,  whoae  loss 
she  now  wept,  even  as,  while  Mill  a 
youn^  ffirl,  she  had  sorrowed  over 
the  ceiitle,  wounded  dovea   which 
she  had  tended,  cured,  and  freed ! 

**  1  remember  that  when  I  waa  a 

child,  the  sportsmen  would  bring  to 

the  hous4%  in  autumn,  beautiful  soft, 

bleeding  pigeoufi.     Those  that  were 

hi  ill  alive  were  given  to  roe,     I  took 

care  of  tlieni,  watching  over  thrm 

as  eai^erly  and    aa  lenderlr   aa  a 

mi»ther  with  her  children,  and  some 

of  them  I  succeeded  in  curing.    B«t, 

by  det;rees,  as  they  regained  stfeogth. 

they  grew*  aad,  and  refused  the  frr»h 

green  beana  which,  while  thej  were 

still  ill.  they  Itad  eaten  eagcr^  frooi 

my  hands.     And  when  thej  were 

able   to  stretch   their  wtn^a,  they 

b«H-ame  restleiks  in  their 

beat  themselves  againat  tho 

Thej  would  have  died  of 
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and  of  sorrox,  if  I  had  not  fi^iven 
them  their  freedom.  And  there- 
fore, selfish  child  though  I  may  have 
been,  I  nevertheless  invariably  sacri- 
ficed the  joy  of  posdessioii  to  the 
joy  of  generosity.  It  was  always  a 
day  of  keen  emotion,  of  triumphant 
gladness,  and  of  bitter  pain,  when  I 
carried  one  of  my  pigeons  to  the 
window.  I  kissed  ic  a  thousand 
timcH ;  I  prayed  it  not  quite  to  forget 
me,  but  to  come  back  and  eat  the 
tender  beans  in  my  garden.  Then 
I  would  unclasp  one  hand,  only  the 
next  instant  to  close  it  again  more 
firmly.  Once  more  I  would  kiss  my 
friend,  my  heart  full,  and  my  eyes 
swimming  in  tears.  Until  at  last, 
after  many  a  hesitation  and  many  an 
efibrt,  I  would  put  it  down  on  the 
window-sill.  There  for  a  moment  it 
would  stay,  motionless,  astonished, 
frightened  even  by  its  own  happi- 
nes:*.  Then,  suddenly,  it  would  dart 
away,  with  a  little  cry  of  joy  that 
went  to  my  heart.  I  would  follow 
it  with  my  eyes  till  I  lost  it  among 
the  trees ;  then  turning  away,  I 
would  burst  into  bitter  tears,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  my  mother 
would  be  made  uneasy  by  my  de- 
pressed and  suffering  look." 

Great  writers  have  often  amused 
themselves  by  recalling  their  first 
hopes  and  their  first  disappoint- 
ments, when,  still  unknown,  they 
sought  anxiously  for  editors  and 
for  encouragement.  Lamartine  has 
described  himself,  young  and  timid, 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  small 
manuscript  of  verse,  and  handing  it 
with  embarrassment  to  a  distrust- 
ful editor.  George  Sand,  also,  has 
told  us  what  manner  of  encourage- 
ment she  met  with  in  her  first 
literary  aims.  She  was  advised  to 
apply  to  M.  de  Eeratry,  and  accord- 
ingly she  waited  upon  him.  His 
verdict  was  given  promptly,  and  in 
a  couple  of  words — a  woman  ought 
not  to  write. 

She  was  more  fortunate  with 
Balzac.     Speaking  with    him    and 


Studying  his  manner,  she  instinc- 
tively felt  what  it  was  that  she  her- 
self desired  to  achieve.  Not  that 
she  had  any  elaborated  theorv  when 
she  began  to  write^  she  simply  took 
up  her  pen  whenever  the  iaea  of  a 
novel  suggested  itself  to  her  mind. 
But  after  her  first  book  was  pub- 
lished she  and  Balzac  discussed 
together  the  contrast  that  existed 
between  them. 

"  You,"  observed  Balzac,  "  seek 
for  man  as  he  should  be— I  take 
him  as  he  is :  I  ennoble,  1  idealize 
in  their  ugliness  and  their  stupidity 
exceptional  beings ;  you  idealize  in 
the  fair  and  the  beautiful.** 

The  definition  is  a  true  one. 
Balzac  does  reproduce  the  real,  but 
it  is  an  idealized  reality.  He,  for 
instance,  observes  around  him  five 
or  six  types  of  the  miser;  he 
analyzes  the  different  elements  in 
each,  and  then,  having  united  and 
combined  these  elements,  he  em- 
bodies them  all  in  Grandet.  Such, 
also,  was  the  process  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Molidre.  George  Sand,  on 
the  contrary,  never  sought  to  re- 
produce individuals  in  their  prosaic 
reality:  nor  had  she,  indeed,  any 
special  gift  for  investing  her  cha- 
racters with  life-like  vividnebtf. 
There  is  frequently  an  indistinct- 
ness of  outline,  a  dreaminess  of 
effect,  an  incompleteness  of  form  : 
truth  to  tell,  many  of  her  imaginary 
beings  are  neither  very  real  nor 
very  much  alive  — Lena,  for  in- 
stance, that  sublime  but  most  con- 
fused, most  incomplete  personifica- 
tion of  Goramb^,  the  fantastic  hero 
of  George  Sand*8  early  dreams.  Is 
one  not  inclined  to  ask  her,  with 
Steino:  Who  oH  thaut  "I  am," 
she  would  reply,  "  the  personifica- 
tion of  human  passion,  even  as  my 
brothers  and  my  sisters  also  perso- 
nify sentiments  and  ideas.'* 

This,  in  fact,  is  George  Sand's 
mode  of  procedure.  That  which 
presents  itself  first  to  her  mind  is 
not  a  personage,  it  is  an  idea,  a  sen- 
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tiinont,  to  which  Boino  walk,  some 
buok,  »onio  leisure  hour  has  i^iveD 
birth.  It  wan  thus  that  *'  Le  Secrc- 
tain*  lutiiiie*'  waa  auf^ifehttil  by 
lIotl'fnann*s  "Contos  Fantastiquofi  ;** 
that  Ilolbcin*s  ^  Vierge  *'  waa  the 
lAiodcI  of  "  Jeaane "  and  that  we 
owe  **  Ln  Mare  au  Diable**  to  that 
gloomy  en^rariii^,  also  bv  Holbein, 
A'hert*  a  peasant  in  rags  is  drivin^a 
plough,  drawn  by  two  gaunt  f^orses, 
through  a  barren  field,  while  Death, 
a  hideous  skeleton  brandishing  a 
whip,  dirrcta  the  equipage. 

Such  being  George  Sand*s  sys- 
tem, she  hax  been  most  unju/tly 
accused  of  having  copied  certain  of 
her  characters  from  real  life,  in- 
troducing them  in  undisguised 
fashion  and  with  cruel  ret'elations. 

She  nevi*r  dreamt  of  creating 
acntimenta  for  personages  imagined 
beforehand,  still  lesa  for  characters 
from  real  life;  she  created  indi- 
▼idualtf  for  the  sake  of  the  senti- 
nenta  she  deaired  to  pourtray. 

In  wnting  her  socialistic  novels, 
Oeorcc  Sand  had,  it  need  hardly  be 
aaid,  no  idea  of  attitudinizing  as 
the  rival  of  Paul  Leroui.  Her  aim 
was  twofold :  on  the  one  hand,  to 
war  against  old-established  errors 
and  abuses :  on  the  other,  to  spread 
abroad  and  to  populariie  the  new 
ideas.  8he  could  neither  under- 
itand  nor  allow  the  doctrine  that 
anv  should  hold  themselves  aloof 
fnmi  the  wants  and  the  sorrows  of 
their  age.  Her  sympathetic,  gene- 
rous nature  was  at  once  drawn 
towanU  thoM*  who  were  victims — 
towards  the  people.  She  felt  that 
there  waa  a  new  literature  to  create, 
fouiidi'd  upon  a  true  representation 
of  thf  wav«  and  the  habits  <(f  the 
populiiiv.  T!:e  typ«*  of  workman 
ap}H  nrrd  to  her  ennobled,  !H*auti- 
fie»i.  idi-a-i/e*).  Sh«*  Ih*» towed  every- 
thit.i;  up«»fi  it — beauty.  sen.«ibility, 
leant  ill.',  tiinl  idea««  a*!  to  the  porial 
lit'f  i*t  thr  present,  a^i  tratitms 
ai  tii  t^.e  ^oei.il  life  of  thi-  future, 
Shr  lire  A  A  I'lerri*  Huguenin,  a  son 


of  the  people,  beautiful  and 
a  Paul  Aradne,  fighting  in  July  to 
avenge  a  brother*  and  then  weepiag 
over  the  tombs  of  hta  victims ;  aa 
Audebert— 'the  poet-mechnnic  who 
com^Kx^es  aonga,  eonstructa  an  ideal 
republic,  and  translates  Bpictoliia 
and  Plato  to  hia  fellow  workmeii. 
What  a  oontraat  to  the  haid,  eold 
reality ! 

But  though  George  Sand  ban 
been  reproached  for  having  flaitorad 
and  idealited  the  people,  ahe  but 
did  here  also  that  which  ahe  haa 
done  everywhere  else.  She  painted 
society  not  aa  it  ia,  but  aa  abe 
woulJ  fain  have  aeen  it  Capital 
may  rear  itself  before  her,  inexor- 
able ;  but  nevertheleaa  she  aeee  ia 
those  ideal  ivgiona  whither  ber 
imagination  bean  her,  the  ricb 
sharing  with  the  poor,  and  love 
accomplishing  the  miracle.  Wnm 
this  dream  issued  the  ^  Conpegnoa 
du  Tour  de  France,**  that  preCendod 
ooufeasiou  of  faith  of  a  revola- 
tionist  eager  for  the  blood  of  aria* 
tocrats. 

A  marked  eharacterialie  of 
George  Sand's  genina  waa  ito 
amaiing  fertility.  More  than  one 
hundred  volumes  bear  witneae  Co 
the  fact.  An  ei|ilanatioo  nay,  in- 
deed, \uB  found  in  the  manrellona 
eaae  with  which  ahe  compoaed  and 
wrote.  Fint  would  come  a  period, 
mon*  or  lesa  long,  of  ailent  iacu* 
bat  ion,  and  then  rapid  effeetiTo 
work.  We  have  been  told  of  great 
poets — Hyron,  lor  instance,  and 
after  him'  Musset — who  have  often 
found  the  Muse  deaf  to  their  enll, 
and  have  been  forced  to  woo  ber 
with  cofllce,  spirits,  and  opivna. 
Dut  Oeon;e  Saud  required  nothina 
mon*  stimulating  than  milk  and 
lemonade ;  to  her  the  mere  work* 
ins  of  tiie  imagination  waa  in  iterif 
suHiciently  exciting.  When  writing 
she  had  always  full  poaaeaaion  of 
her  own  ixtwers,  and  she  wrole.^ 
*'l'iiBt,  easily,  for  long  at  a  tiaM, 
and  without  fatigue/'    One  might 
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have  gaessed  as  much  from  merely 
ceeing  that  large  firm  handwriting 
And  those  manuscripts  without 
-erasure.  Those  of  Balzac  were  not 
80  legible  ;  he  erased  and  corrected 
incessantly,  ever  striving  to  make 
his  characters  more  life-like,  and  to 
approach  nearer  to  reality. 

A  natural  result  of  this  easy 
fertility  is  the  forgetfulness  of 
worka  once  created.  George  Sand 
forgot  her  novels  as  fast  as  they 
were  written.  It  has  been  re- 
<X)rded  of  Laniartine  that  he  read 
Jocdyn  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, and  admired  it  before  his  col- 
leagues aa  a  poem  entirely  new  to 
him.  It  is  also  asserted  that 
Scribe,  after  having  applauded  and 
criticized  one  of  his  own  pieces, 
begged  to  be  told  the  name  of  its 
author.  Without  doubt,  however, 
there  was  more  of  vanity  than  of 
candour  in  Lamartine's  uncon- 
sciousness; and  as  to  Scribe,  he 
may  have  merely  admired  one  of 
those  numerous  adopted  children, 
of  whom  he  was  father  only  in 
name.  But  George  Sand  was 
naively  sincere  when  she  declared 
that  she  would  have  forgotten  the 
Tery  names  of  her  books  had  she 
not  seen  them  constantly  before 
her  eyes  on  the  shelves  of  her 
library.  I  have  myself  seen  her 
rend  over  again  one  of  her  own 
novels,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
had  for  her  all  the  attraction  of  a 
new  work. 

She  has  herself  recorded  a  still 
more  curious  fact.  She  had  begun 
u  novel,  the  volume  was  already 
half  written,  when  the  manuscript 
suddenly  disappeared.  She  believed 
that  she  must  have  thrown  it  into 
the  fire,  and  three  days  after  she 
not  merely  thought  of  it  no  longer, 
but  could  not  even  recollect  what 
she  had  intended  to  make  of  it. 
It  was  not  until  ten  years  after, 
that  in  an  old  dusty  quarto  she 
came  across  a  stray  manuscript,  and 
in  it  recognised  with  difficulty  her 


own  handwriting  and  her  novel  of 
Pauline, 

In  George  Satid's  last  works, 
though  the  old  charm  of  style  re- 
mains unimpaired,  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  old  power  and  the  ola 
brilliancy.  This,  it  may  be  said, 
was  the  period  of  the  author's 
decline.  How  many  writers  would 
gladly  be  in  their  prime  such  as 
George  Sand  was  in  her  decline. 

Translators  Note, — In  the  origi- 
nal article,  of  which  the  above  is 
an  abridged  translation,  the  writer 
refers  to  the  opinion  widely  enter- 
tained as  to  the  immoral  tendency 
of  many  of  George  Sand's  works, 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  sanctity 
of  the  mairiage  bond.  He  denies 
the  justice  of  the  charge,  asserting 
that  those  who  make  it  do  so  either 
through  bad  faith  or  through  lack  of 
intelligence.  The  judgment  of  this 
writer,  however,  on  such  a  point,  is 
scarcely  one  which  would  be  ac-. 
cepted  by  the  majority  of  English 
readers ;  inas^iuch  as  be  proceeds 
to  quote  with  approval  the  follow- 
ing extract,  as  an  example  of  what 
he  styles  *'  Gre&t  and  holy  love  ex- 
isting on  the  outside  of  the  laws  of 
the  world.** 

There  was  a  good  artist,  named 
Watelet,  the  best  etcher  of  his  age. 
He  loved  Marguerite  le  Coute, 
and  taught  her  to  etch  as  skilfully 
as  himself.  In  order  to  go  and 
live  with  him,  she  left  her  husband, 
her  goods,  and  her  country.  The 
world  cursed  them:  then,  as  they 
were  poor  and  modest,  it  forgot 
them.  Forty  years  after,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pari.^,  in  a  little  house 
called  the  Pretty  Windmill,  there 
were  discovered  an  old  man  occu- 
pied in  etching,  and  an  old  woman, 
whom  he  called  his  housekeeper, 
who  also  etched,  seated  at  the  same 
table.  The  first  idler  who  dis- 
covered the  marvel  atinounced  it 
to  others,  and  the  gay  world  flocked 
to  the  Pretty  Windmill  to  behold 
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the  phenomeDOD.  An  attachment 
of  furtj  yean,  a  work  alwaji  aa- 
viduouB  and  alwajt  loved,  two 
beautiful  twin  talents,  Philemon 
and  Baucis  contemporariea  of  Met- 
dames  Pompadour  and  Du  Barry — 
all  this  was  an  event,  and  the  mar- 
velluus  couple  had  ita  flatterers,  ita 


friends,  ita  poeta,  ita  adi 
Fortunately,  tne  couple  died 
daya  after,  or  the  world  would  hav» 
apoilt  everything.  The  laat  dawga 
tney  engraved  waa  a  repreacBtatioo 
of  the  Pretty  Windmill,  with  lki» 
device— Cyr  vMs  permutsm 
dimtioi  operoiioru  } 


TlIK    PAKOCHIAL    NOMINATION    SYSTEM 

IN  IRELAM). 


Bt  "  PuniR  JOH5.'' 


The  attention  rtf  the  OenenI  Srnod 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  directed 
last  session  to  a  subject  of  con- 
sidrrable  importance — the  present 
method  of  electing  clergymen  to 
VBcaiit  parishes,  which  does  not  seem 
to  ^.ve  satisfaction  to  any  section  of 
the  Church.  Some  consider  that 
it  unduly  treiiches  on  the  rightful 
fdiiotions  of  the  Episcopal  office; 
ot)if*ri>  think  it  does  not  provide 
siifTioii-ut  Mfoguards  af^nst  the 
direct  i>r  indirect  influence  of  the 
li«hn|iN  ;  while  many  moderate  men, 
Mhoah'Mi'P  both  despotism  and  tlfnio- 
cr.it  io  K  coles  last  icipm,  and  would  hail 
plaill\  iiiiine  solution  of  the  difliculty 
r(»int>:iiii:i;  t)u*  aJ^ants^fs  without 
t!ir  tit-rit-ti  «>f  cither  ixtrrroe,  look 
upi'i:  tlit'  nnrsent  method  as  compli- 
c.-iti-i!,  aud  open  to  Uiany  and  great 
abuM*!«. 

T  omv  who  inveigh  a^inst  the 
abiift «  if  Kpi»c«>|>ary  under  the 
KstaM;*'  inent  ou^lit  in  cumnion 
juAtiiM*  til  remember  thi*  circum- 
stanci-B  i:i  which  the  Church  was 


then  p1ac«*d.  For  a  long  acriea  of 
vears  the  Church  in  thia  cooatfj 
nad  to  contend  with  insnpfmhb 
difficult ief*-difficul ties  which  not 
only  fostered  abusea  but  pt^ 
tented  a  barrier  to  all  religionn 
vitality.  *'The  meaaurea  pmauad 
by  Government  rather  aerrcd  to 
counteract  than  foster  the  &ir  in* 
fluence  of  Protestant  principtoaL 
Favour,  not  theological  attainniaiita^ 
was  the  passport  to  the  poaaeaaioa 
of  the  highest  ecdeaiaatied  olBcM; 
and  the  consequence  waa  what 
Bishop  Jebb  so  feelingly  deploK»« 
'  that  men  who  were  conscientioualT 
desirous  to  undertake  the  lacnij 
office,  but  who  posseaaed  not  thw 
spirit  of  nuirtyrs,mere  withheld  ' 
burying  themselves  in  the 
less  dung(*<ins  of  the  Church.'  "^ 

A  writer  in  the  CftriffiM 
mrmbrancrr  deplored  that  **thm 
Church  of  Ireland  ia  but  the  ahadov 
of  a  Church,  with  even  leaa  ind** 
pendcuct*  than  our  own  ;  sabjecteA 
in  tiuci  pa»t  to  the  moat  aeandnl-. 
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0U8  ErastianiBm  and  simoniacal 
jobbing  of  every  sort,  ahe  has  fore- 
gone almost  every  one  of  ber 
unearthly  functions."* 

And  of  the  Irish  Church  an 
American  authoritv  said  : — **  The 
faithful  servant,  almost  slave,  of 
England,  yielding  herself  as  an 
instrument  to  the  conqueror  to  keep 
down  the  conquered,  turning  her- 
self into  a  tool  of  State  adminis- 
tration, giving  her  rich  bishopricks 
as  a  reward  for  political  services, 
passionately  loyal  to  England,  and 
only  now  and  then  remembering 
she  was  Irish  and  responsible  to 
God  for  the  Irish  people,  and  not 
to  England  for  her  revenues,  the 
end  came,  as  it  was  sure  sooner  or 
later  to  come.  The  exigences  of 
an  English  party — and  England  is 
governed  now  by  party  in  a  way  an 
American  can  scarce  comprehend — 
demanded  the  Irish  establishment 
as  a  sacrifice.' *-|- 

These  extracts  contain  very  un- 
pleasant truths,  but  thev  suggest 
likewise  that  the  Irish  bishops  of 
years  gone  by  are  not  fairly  respon- 
sible for  abuses  which  were  insepar- 
able from  the  system. 

Bishops  elected  **  for  political 
services"  cannot  be  held  as  fair 
representatives  of  Episcopacy :  the 
abuses  of  episcopal  privileges  under 
the  Establishment  cannot  justify  us 
in  unduly  trenching  on  episcopal 
rights  when  the  Establishment  has 
ceased  to  exist.  That  there  were 
abuses — frequently  gross  abuses — 
under  the  old  rigime  we  freely 
admit :  that  the  present  system  of 
electing  clergymen  is  open  to  serious 
abuses  we  shall  presently  show. 
Compare  with  the  extracts  quoted 
above  the  following  taken  from  the 
Ecclenattical  Gazette^  March,  1876 : 
— '*  The  nomination  system  has 
failed  to  give  satisfaction  either  to 
bishops,  clergy,  or  laity.     Trying  to 


please,  everybody  it  has  ended  by 
being  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  large  amount 
of  canvassing,  jobbery,  and  plot- 
tings.  The  senior  clergy  as  a  rule 
have  been  discarded  in  favour  of 
their  untried  juniors,  and  a  nepo- 
tism has  prevailed  of  which  the 
bishops  were  never  guilty." 

This  is  verv  strong  language,  but 
it  is  the  deliberately  expressed 
opinion  of  a  journal  which  we  be- 
lieve now  represents  the  views  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

The  Notnination  System  is  briefly 
this :  A  Board  of  Nomination  con- 
sists of  two  clergymen  and  one 
layman  elected  by  the  Diocesan 
Synod,  and  three  laymen  elected  by 
the  parish,  together  with  the  Bishop: 
these  seven,  or  a  "  quorum"  of  the 
seven,  are,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  to 
elect  a  proper  clergyman  to  the  post. 
It  was  further  enacted  in  1872  that 
the  Board  might  elect,  not  only  one 
who  had  accepted,  but  also  one  who 
should  he  accept  would  be  the 
future  incumbent  of  the  vacant 
post :  or  two  or  more  men  might  bo 
elected  and  the  parish  offered  to 
each  in  succession.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  roll  of  the  diocesan 
clergy  should  lie  on  the  table,  so  a» 
to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the 
election  of  men  in  the  diocese  who 
might  shrink  from  canvassing. 

The  latter  regulation,  if  strictly 
carried  out,  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  scandal  which  has  since 
arisen  from  parochial  canvassing. 
This  system  is  open  to  many  and 
grave  objections.  It  is  calculated 
to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the 
clergy,  to  degrade  the  ministry,  to 
promote  endless  bickerings,  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  between  rector 
and  curate,  between  minister  and 
parishioners,  and  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  endless  disputes  and  heart- 
burnings. 


♦  No.  xlri.  p.  473. 

t  CAiirc4  Jowrnal  (New  York),  Sept.  16,  1875. 
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How  rnn  a  n*ctorand  curate  work 
tociMtuT  ill  harriioDV  when  thfre  ia 
piT;  «'tiinlly  lK*t't»re  Ihi?  mind  of  the 
cuTnri>    thf    poii!*ible   promotion  or 
rtMi:«v:il  of  hii«  TtH^tof,  and  bin  own 
poHMhlt*  clfcthin  to  tho  parish  r     It 
is  (]<iitf*  true  that  few  men  nmoni* 
i\\v  \*\*rj\  if  our  Irisli  Church  are 
infliii'iM-rd    bv    uoworthv    motiT(*!«, 
but  it  !•«  (*qually  true  tliat  we  have 
no  richt  what.<*i»eTer  to  cant  St  urn - 
blin^-block^    in    the    way   of    tho 
vouncer   rlerirx'.      It    is   alno   true 
thnt  (M.vaHionnllv  men  will  be  found 
even  in  tht*  miikK  of  the  ministry 
Ht'lf-  rteekinir,    ambit ioii!i,     perhaps 
unM*nipnloii.4.       Alrt>»iiy    ini»tanct*8 
have  oivurr«*d  !n  whirh  the  i>ea<*e 
and  harmony  of  n   pnrisih — nav,  of 
a  whole  nei^hb<iiiriHWMl— ha%'e  been 
br(»ken  up  hy   suspicions  aud  jea* 
loii»u*s  arir«in^  from  thid  very  caust*. 
Yet  our  preiient  nomination  ay  at  em 
tendu  to  tb«ter  and  encouni!*e  this 
unM-^^mly  npirit.     It  is  exceedingly 
paihtnl  to  hcMr  youni;  men  at  the 
pn^«-iit  d:iy  Hp«*ak  of  their  ti^ctors 
as   thoiii^h    thi*y   Ioii<;t'd   for  their 
post^,  and  of  parisht'*   as   thou'^h 
their    «••!(»    contvrn    was    lo    kerp 
**s«-lroi  vi'HtrifN"  in  i:ood  humour. 

Th.!*  ti-ndriii'v  to  make  the  clergy 
po{  ii::irti\-riiirtti*r:«  id  a  fearful  evil 
cm:  Mi-rtoii  «itii  ifit*  pn*^*(it  svBtem. 
In  'H.v  )):irifih  tin*  pe«);ili*  will  have 
no  tl  r^'vm:in  eiffpt  "  a  ^td 
prrachfr"  Win-ii  a  vai'anry  taki« 
pi. II  ,  t;;»ri'  I*  a  ru-h  iif  oratur*— 
a  ;  t  r'f.-t  t-rn-  !  «•!"  « l.M|iieni  "  rx- 
t€m  .  rt'  'jH'i.l'T^ — to  |||«*  itpot. 
In   '  •!•  !i  ri    r:.|»ortn:irf  l.ic  rurnl 

tl.i J  :rN  ?».t    111  jUil::*MiIit   on  tli#- 

HHi.':-     •  !  .••ri\..l  prraohiT'     Wii:i 
M»l  'ii.    rt.ii.i"!',  uhi'ii  tin*  larc- 

w.  -.r,  .If  llif  na  ;.»•  ol  "  pu!»i.i.' 


worship,**  has  desecrated  the  houne 
of  God  has  terminated,  the  puo- 
chiai  nominators  gather  the  votoB 
of  the  pi*opli*.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
hear,  nx  we  otten  do,  the  mateb- 
ii'ss  Lilur(;y  of  the  Clmrch  followed 
up  by  A  sermon  of  pious  twaddle, 
whose  preparation  <iccnpi(Ml  as  little 
time  as  its  delivery  :  but  when  ser- 
mons of  mild  tluH)logy,  dressed  up 
in  vulvar  language,  and  delivere«l  in 
doubtful  grammar,  with  more  em- 
phasis than  reverence,  are  made  the 
test  of  ministerial  ability,  il  is  high 
time  to  cry  out. 

A  rector  in   a  northern  diocese 

trlls  the  foUi>wing   story.      \Vhe|B 

the  imrish  was  vacant  prior  to  his 

election,  a  r. umber    of  clergy neu 

applied  for  tlie  post.     Among  the 

rest   one    grntleman   applied   who 

underto<ik    to   give   the   people  Ml 

opportunity  of  hearing  him  preach. 

Alas  !    it   was   in  an  evil  hour  he 

made    the     pruponal.      He    eame, 

preached,   was  intnxluced   to  the 

chun*h wardens    and    two    of    the 

parochial  nominators ;  he  inquired 

after  the   third,   and   ventured   to 

hope  that  he  wouhl  not  be  absent 

on  the  day  of  nomination.     An  old 

man  whom  he  had  not  preriouely 

noticed  ititemipti'd  him  testily,— 

**  8ick  or  weel,  mon,  matters  little 

to  you ;  you  won't  get  the  pleee, 

rU'warraiit   me.     You  can  prmok^ 

iwnr.**     Ami  If  did  not  $tt  it. 

In  :idd!tii»n  to  \\hat  we  bare 
aliea<'\  paid,  it  i^  phiin  that  the 
Norm  hat  ion  Sys^lini  d  h's  not  prc^ 
•iftf  n  i;<»nd  11  ndenit  and  in-between 
till*  l>:>»iops  and  the  laitv.  Take 
:  .f  i*:i«i>  of  the  **  string  l^mtestent 
{i.iii<'i  "  of  Lai^hy.*  Wiia  tbenierite 
•  •r  iirii:cri:<«  of  the  case  we  hsve 


. »    »-■;.. 


^l^u  •  '.    M-. 


■•  •-.    !  t-\.Ti]!i    \;jNkre<l  in    the  /ruA  AV VrJhjjftcal 

'   ~.  ....:;    ■-•■:«•   t'   I-    till-    111  j*t   ui.:  :*.iiU:al«  in   ikt 

'• .     I       •    i»-  ^ .  '.%\  :.:•:!•  :!■    I:.    ;»u*-  -i  >.  K*»  l*«n  mV« 

.    k.-.-.      I'         *     .  i:-      '.  ■  1..  •.  .^   ''!...:    .  a  p  »l  ;:  ■    '•  m  the  ry**  W 

■    •.    !  x::-  i  tk^A.li-*  Lii...  I  i*.    a    itr   l:^-  I-    Ir  of 

■ 

'.:%-.      Ij.r    .    ti'»l..f-jl..-i  t.  k  I    srtu.i  !t    !■■   fchow 

*••  'k*  oj^mhtil    .i  X   t  f.  !*r.t  ;:.  .-  «*n*.r.      Il   ;«  l-rtirvt"!  l!:At  llic  ua-jT 


.i.  r      !. 

vul  ■  •  1  •         ■*•    '•         •  ;  11  * ■•■ 
loBcr*.  t  ■    .   *. .'i.  .'  .«  -.t  1  *.  '  - 
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concern:  it  matters  not  whether 
the  bishop  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or  the  people  the  rights 
of  the  bishop.  The  case,  as  steted 
in  the  General  Synod  by  Mr. 
Foster  and  the  Dean  of  Baphoe, 
proves  that  the  present  Nomination 
System  is  an  utter  failure — that 
instead  of  being  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  question  of  Church 
patronage,  it  leaves  it  in  a  more 
hopeless  muddle  than  ever. 

r^o  man  can  read  of  such  pro- 
ceedings as  took  place  in  the  parish 
of  Laghy  without  disgust.  To  find 
a  clergyman  locked  out  of  the 
church  by  the  people,  and  no  cause 
assigned  except  that  he  was  un- 
popular, is  a  strange  feature  in  a 
remarkable  case.  But  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Dean  of  Baphoe, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
subject  before  us.  Bishop  Alex- 
ander found,  according  to  Dean 
Gwinn^  that  in  cases  where  he 
elected  the  man  chosen  by  the 
nominators  they  were  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  their  choice,  while  in 
cases  where  he  opposed  their 
wishes  they  afterwards  thanked  him 
for  doing  so.  Comment  is  super- 
fluous. 

Among  the  scandals  of  the  pre- 
sent system  may  bo  mentioned 
clerical  canvassing.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  clerical  profession  to 
find  a  clergyman  canvassing  for 
votes,  whether  in  person  or  through 
others.  It  is  a  moral  pollution, 
from  which  a  man  must  come  out 
degraded. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  Macllwaine,  in  a  pa- 
per read  before  the  "  Irish  Society,*' 
and  since  published  in  pamphlet- 
form,  says,  on  the  working  of  the 
Parochial  Nomination  System  : — 
**  Among  the  parochial  nominators 


were  discovered  such  persons  as 
bailiffs,  the  keepers  of  puDlic-houses, 
or  grocers  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion." .  .  .  ''At  times  occurrences 
took  place  which  might  almost  pro- 
voke a  smile  were  the  results  not 
disastrous.  It  is  on  record,  for 
example,  that  on  an  incumbents 
appearing  to  officiate  in  his  newly 
obtained  benefice,  he  was  reminded 
by  his  sexton  that  thanks  were  due 
to  him  for  his  appointment,  as  one 
of  the  parochial  nominators.  The 
writer  became  cognizant  of  a  clergy- 
man suffering  extreme  annoyance 
from  one  of  his  select  vestry  who 
filled  the  office  of  grave-aigger. 
And  these  are  but  specimens  of  the 
confusion  worse  confounded  pro- 
duced by  the  Act  of  1869."* 

Dr.  Macllwaine  is  not  the  only 
man  who  has  to  complain  of  the 
class  of  men  elected  to  fill  Church 
offices.  We  remember,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  instance  in  which,  when  a 
parish  became  vacant,  the  parish 
clerk  gravely  waited  upon  the  curate 
of  a  neighbouring  parish  and  offered 
him  "  his  influence**  if  he  came  for- 
ward as  candidate  for  the  benefice. 

On  last  Ash  Wednesday  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  parish  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a  former  clergyman  of 
which  happened  to  be  an  old 
"  chum."  The  church  door  being 
open,  we  entered,  and  finding  no 
one  inside  except  the  sexton,  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  : — 

"  Well,  Mr. ,  are  you  setting 

things  in  order  after  the  service  P  " 

"Sarvice,  sirp  What  sarviceP 
We  don't  have  no  sarvice  here  on 
Wednesdays." 

"But  you  have  divine  service  on 
Ash  Wednesday.     I  remember  your 

former    rector,  Mr.   ,   always 

had.'* 

"Troth   had   he,  and   on    Good 


which  the  people  haye  against  Mr.  Eenoedj  (who  was  liked  so  much  when  in  the  neigh-. 
bouring  parish  of  Lough  Eske)  is  that  he  fails  to  claim  relationship  with  a  certain  loyal 
institution." 

*  '*  Patronage  in  the  Irish  Church,*'  p.  18. 
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Fridav,  and  on  New  YearV  Dny, 
for  tlint  iiinttlicr.  Only  for  /Aim 
Popish  thricki,  trrJ  hare  kfp'  him 
on,  fur  he  wasu't  bad  at  all  iu  other 
i»a>i«." 

it  in  not  uncommon  to  appoint  a 
clergyman  to  a  pariiih  in  which  he 
waa  uerer  heard  of  prior  to  the 
Tacanoy,  merely  because  hit  viewa 
cr»incide  with  thone  of  the  perton 
who  baa  the  power  of  nomination. 
A  nominator  or  dean,  or  even 
biahop,  may  hold  orthodox  viewa ; 
but  we  nubmit  that  the  mere  pro* 
Dunciation  of  a  **  ShMdeth"  it  not 
auflicient  recuniniendation  for  a 
parish  cler^\  man. 

It  it  very  amusing  aometimea 
(when  it  is  not  di*;;usting)  to  hemr 
of  parihheii  that  munt  have  **  strong 
Protestant  mini»t«*rs.*'  One  ia  in- 
atinctivi'lv  rt*niinded  of  hriwutone. 

m 

Proteatancism,  w  hen  it  is  momhJ,  ia 
metal  of  the  tr.ie  ring,  but  it  ia 
pitiable  to  fnii  i;*noniuce  and  un- 
ohishiug  eflronter}*  under  the  mask 
of  **  good  Prtitestantism.** 

Wi«  could  instance  a  case  in 
which  the  nominators  |>a»!tetl  by 
Very  estifusble  men  in  order  to 
elect  a  ^ood  **  Protciitant,*'  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  think  aAerwanls 
they  made  a  profitable  investment. 
It  is  a  p<M>r  thing  to  eli*ct  a  cler;;y- 
man.  nnd  tlien  have  to  pay  him  for 
reaignini: ! 

The  Nomiii-ttion  System  entails 
con^i(!t■^a^!e  trouble  and  ixpense 
Si*nietiii:e^  on  the  uoniinator*,  miih- 
out  an\ thill;:  b«ing  effected.  It  is 
anno\ini*  n.  il.t-  eitreme  for  nien  to 
tra\ei.  u?*  1  as  uion*  than  onct*  hap- 
}»en4'ii,  a  loi.;;  «ay  and  at  much  in- 
coi«\i'n;eni'e.  tti  a  meeting  of  the 
liiiard.  and  tind  that  nothing  could 
Ix*  (Imi.i*  i.>r  Mant  of  a  quorum,  or  to 
ha\i*  :ili  t'.fir  triMihle  loi^t  tlirou:;h 
the  ('bii!in»fy  tf  or)e  individual, 
whi',  J  «rhap-,  iie\er  sub^oribed  ti\c 
pounil«  I'  f  f  I'hurch  in  the  whole 
course  o!  ;.i«  litf.  Suoh  ca-»  s  ha\e 
occurred,  and  may  oeour  again. 

T  f    II 1-  :  ot    ind€>{H*ndent    spirit 


among  the  clergy  the  preamt 
method  is  very  objectionable :  IImj 
cannot  condescend  to  caoraaa  for 
promotion.  They  dare  not  prosti- 
tute their  office  by  tbearta  of  the 
popularity-hunter  and  the  adf* 
aeeker.  Tbey  have  not  the  knacky 
even  if  thev  had  the  desire,  of 
thouldering  their  way  to  aucoeas  ; 
while  younger  men  atep  over  thoir 
heada  they  look  on  diaaatiafied  and 
disgusted,  feeling  that  they  are 
being  groaalv  wronged  yet  aooming 
to  break  a  lance  in  the  degrading 
conteat.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
under  the  old  rr^ime  deaerving  noB 
were  often  paased  by  and  the  un* 
worthy  nromot(*d.  True,  doubtlaao  ; 
but  under  the  syatein  which  ia  to 
remedr  all  this  the  very  aame  abuse 
urevails  to  an  alarming  eatrnt. 
Despotism  had  evils,  democracy  ~ 
abuaes.  Two  nominatora  aod 
majority  of  the  dioceaan  not 
nators  are  in  favour  of  a  particular 
candidate,  but  the  ''aquira"  ob* 
jecta.  He  pays  much  of  tbeaaaaa^ 
uient  and  must  be  kept  in  good 
humour ;  accordingly  the  eboaea 
man,  however  eatiuiable,  eannot  be 
elected. 

In  another  case  the  "aquiie** 
does  not  reside  in  the  |Miri»h  at  all, 
and  the  three  parochial  nominatora, 
being  tenants,  are  mere  "  puppeta,** 
uho  vote  for  any  one  whose  naoio 
the  great  man  deigns  to  approve  of. 
In  another  caae  the  clergy maa*a 
» ife  is  nut,  indeed,  asked  to  ring  the 
Ik'11,  but  she  is  expectcHl  to  play  the 
harmouiuni,  and  consequently  Do 
man  need  apply  unleaa  he  liaa  a 
musical  consort ! 

Suppose  again  that  the  three 
{parochial  nominator!  vote  for  ooe 
man,  and  the  three  dioceaan  ncmii* 
nators  for  another,  and  that  the 
bishop,  influenced  by  good  raaaooa^ 
decides  for  the  man  cTioaen  by  the 
di-xvsan  nomiuatom  ;  \om  bare  a 
man  here  whose  |H>sition  ia  BMiat 
unenviable. 

Then,  too,  the  preacot  ajalaai  ia 
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injurious  to  the  people.  They 
have  elected  a  clergyman,  nnd  they 
expect  a  great  deal  from  hiui.  He 
must  preach  only  as  they  like. 
He  is  to  preach  "  the  Gospel," 
which,  being  interpreted,  means 
*'the  Gospel  according  to  their 
view  of  it.**  He  may  consider 
himself  very  safe  if  he  is  not 
invited  to  dinner  to  meet  some 
eloquent  **  Plymouth  Brother,"  with 
whom,  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  he  can  hold  a  ''  United 
Cottage  Service."  Of  course  his 
part  of  the  service  is  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  his  fortunate  "brother" 
and  get  **  fresh "  views  of  the 
Gospel ! 

The  consequence  is,  that  clergy- 
men are  constantly  running  from 
one  post  to  another,  and  parishes 
«ufier  quite  as  deeply  as  do  their 
pastors* 

A  witty  correspondent  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Oazette  says :  "At 
the  same  time  a  curious  ecclesias- 
tical phenomenon  is  now  becoming 
noticeable  and  worthy  the  study  of 
acute  observers.  This  may  be 
designated  the  carpet-bag  clergy- 
man. He  spends  his  whole  time 
studying  the  balance  of  profit  be- 
tween this  diocese  and  that.  He 
knows  far  more  of  composition,  taxa- 
tion, nnd  glebe  valuation  than  he 
Hoes  of  Tischendorff  and  the 
Peschito  version.  Now,  he  is  here, 
now  he  is  there.     His  motto  is, — 

'* '  Nullins    addictus  jurare  in  verba 

magistri. 
Quo  me  conque  rapit  tempestas  dcferor 

'^  He  distinguishes  himself  now 
nnd  then  at  an  hotel  by  preaching  to 
drunken  bagmen  on  a  table;  and  at 
gentlemen's  houses  (when  let  in), 
he  always  fetches  readily  as  a  re- 
•  triever  whatever  he  is  ordered  to 
carry,  whether  high,  low,  or  broad 
doctrine.  Yes,  we  have  tracked  his 
career.  Sometimes  a  sacramen- 
tarian,  sometimes  scarce  distinguish- 


able from  a  White  Quaker.  But 
the  novelty  whicli  these  meu  bring 
i?,  alas!  only  shallow  effrontery. 
Their  bepertoirs  is  as  small  as 
their  carpet  bag,  as  extensive  as  the 
cultivated  part  of  their  brain." 

It  is  rather  soon  to  have  speci- 
mens of  this  ecclesiastical  curiosity 
attracting  attention,  but  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  unless  some 
change  be  made  in  the  method  of 
election  to  vacant  parishes,  this 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  vagabondis^ni 
(pray  pardon  the  correct  term)  will 
not  decrease. 

The  Church  of  England  cannot 
fail  to  attract,  as  she  has  been  doing, 
the  picked  men  of  the  University, 
and  the  Irish  Church  will  be  lefc 
with  a  lower,  and,  still  worse,  witli 
an  ever  deteriorating,  class  of  men  to 
serve  in  her  ministry.  This  is  a 
very  serious  question  :  it  affects  not 
only  the  present  but  the  future 
interests  of  the  Church  ;  it  affects 
not  only  the  status  of  the  clergy, 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  parishes ; 
it  concerns  the  laity  as  much  as  the 
clergy.  If  we  are  to  have  a  National 
Church  let  its  ministers,  however 
poor,  deserve  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  those  among  whom  they 
are  called  to  labour. 

In  days  gone  by.  Pope  and  £m- 
)eror  have  contended  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  patronage,  and  not 
later  than  1843  the  Scottish  Kirk 
was  rent  by  a  dispute  on  this  very 
question:  clergy  and  laity  at  first 
seem  to  have  elected  the  bishop, 
and  the  Irish  Church  has  now 
adopted  this  primitive  custom. 
Two-thirds  of  both  ordefs  must 
vote  for  the  same  name,  or  else  the 
Bench  of  Bishops  select,  from  three 
names  which  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  votes,  one  man  as  the 
future  bishop,  although  none  of  the 
three  has  received  a  full  two-thirds. 
Thus  the  bishop  may  be  snid  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  lay  as 
much  aa  of  the  clerical  section  in 
the  Church,  and  we  cannot  see  why 
a  bishop  thus  elected  should  not  be 
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tni«'ted  to  dinpeni^e  the  patronage 
of  tin*  Church.  Of  couno  when  a 
lajmnn  liaa  Totod  for  n  bishop  he 
may  claim  a  still  better  right  to  Tote 
for'a  parish  clen^yman.  If  so,  let  a 
plan  be  adopted  which  shall  coinbino 
the  lay  ana  clerical  element*  with- 
out trenching  on  the  functiona  of 


the  bishop ;  but  above  all,  let  a 
method  be  drawn  up  which  will  not 
exclude  from  the  ministry  men  of 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  indepen* 
dent  spirit — men  of  ability  and  cul- 
ture, worthy  of  the  history  and 
prccedenta  of  the  Church  of  8t« 
Wtrick. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


The  Warfare  of  Science,  Br 
Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.D. 
"Witli  Prefatory  Noti»  by  Profetaor 
Tyndall.  Heniy  8.  King  and  Go. 
London  1S70. — Wo  cannot  too 
highly  commend  this  admirable 
work.'  It  is  written  in  a  moat 
tolerant,  conciliatory,  and  rational 
spirit — upholdini;  tlie  Truth,  but 
avoidin;;  unni"cei»Harv  oflencc.  We 
hail  its  publication  as  most  oppor- 
tune, brcnuse  th»»re  haa  been  of 
late  ratlR-r  a  |  ortentous  attempt 
made  to  rvrirf  the  ignt>rant  and 
bigot tinl  hostility  which  nought 
during  ci*nturi<  I*  «>f  barbaric  dark* 
ness  to  cinMiniNT:be,  and  trammel 
— if  not  altti^etiitr  io  rvpreas — the 
divine  ^l>;ril  of  Kne  Inquir}'. 

The  old  tiii;b«*ar  which  wrought 
incaleulable  evil  iu  past  agef,  has 
bcN^n  dri-!»^Hl  up  anew  in  our  day, 
and  paradeil  in  evtr}'  ^hapl*  and 
attitude  t«>  intiiiii\iate  weak  minds 
whi»  frar  to  tl.iiik,  and  fxcite  the 
dei:radii)i»  pnjuiiici  ■♦  «f  ignorance 
and  biiT'itfT.  It  t.L*ed  cauM*  no 
surpri^*  t>>  titi«i  it  {  roclaiuud  in  so 
preteiit'.MU!*  aix  fi  l» -dinient  of  Papal 
moii8tn'!»it:i-9  ai*  tK<  SyHiMlus,  that 
*'  n*ligion  is  in  dai.^ziT,'*  not  alone 
from    the    iLU'jTati'Us   of  modem 


ctTilization ,  but  also  from  the  free 
investigations  of  Science.  8uch  a 
declaration  is  in  perfect  •  keeping 
with  Papal  history,  and  ia  only  the 
natural  result  of  the  Papal  syatein. 
for  light  and  darkneaa  cannot  dwell 
together.  Hut  it  ia  indeed  liomi- 
liating  to  find  Proteataata  of  pre> 
aumed  intelligence  and  learning 
profeasing  to  be  in  union  with  soeo 
a  sentiment. 

The  inherent  right  and  imperatiTe 
duty  of  free  couacientiooa  loqutijp 
is  an  essential  principle  of  Protea> 
tantism,  therefore  to  the  completa 
freedom,  absolute  independencOp 
and  entire  thoroughnesa  with  which 
Inquiry  is  conducted  there  can  be 
no  re»triction  or  limit  whatever. 
Neither  can  authority  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  outside  the  domain  ot 
Science,  bt*  permitted  to  insptm^ 
dinvt  or  contn»l  Inquinr,  wbidi 
must  be  absolutely  iudependent 
and  free,  and  in!»nired  soielj  by 
a  C(»nK*ientioua  desire,  a  nobfe 
ambition  to  avek  and  diaeorer 
Truth. 

Hence,  it  is  derogatory  to  reli- 
gion properly  so-called — to  religioo 
aa  purified  from  the  drosa  of  ■ccle 
riauism-^o  religion  in  its  cialled 
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and  heaven-gifted  sense,  to  imagine 
that  it  can  ever  be  daranified  by 
the  discovery  of  Truth.  The  de- 
velopments of  high  intelligence 
and  the  discoveries  of  Science 
which  constitute  the  progressive 
triumphs  of  mind  are  calculated,  no 
doubt,  to  dissipate  the  fictions  and 
superstitions  which,  for  tlio  most 
part,  in  various  forms  and  ways 
enter  into,  corrupt,  and  disfigure 
the  many  systems  of  religion  that 
prevail  in  the  world.  In  so  far 
therefore,  as  religions  are  in  any 
way  identified  with  ignorant  credu- 
lities, errors  and  impostures,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  advance 
of  scientific  intelligence  is  natu- 
rally designed  to  exercise  an  anta- 
gonistic infiuence.  But  this  is 
just  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
iVee  Inquiry  should  be  encouraged 
and  Science  cultivated,  for  it  is  the 
glory  of  Science  to  labour  'in  the 
cause  of  Truth  to  expose  and  dis- 
perse Error.  In  no  other  sense 
can  the  entire  freedom  of  scientific 
Inquiry  be  deemed  hostile  to  what 
passes  for  religion.  In  this  sense 
it  most  undoubtedly  is  hostile,  for 
it  is  intolerant  of  all  the  preten- 
sions and  shams  that  defile  religion. 
It  w^ages  a  perpetual  warfare 
against  the  human  inventions  and 
grovelling  superstitions  that  over- 
whelm and  pollute  religion,  that 
tarnish  and  obscure  the  lustre  of 
Truth. 

Whoever  seeks  to  establish  a 
discord,  which  in  reality  does 
not  exist,  hetween  Beligion  and 
Science,  pavs  but  a  sorry  compli- 
ment to  religion.  Is  not  the  very 
essence  of  Beligion,  in  its  influence 
on  the  human  mind,  enlightenment 
— the  ascendancy  of  all-conquering 
Truth  ?  Why  then  should  religion 
be  fenced  round  with  a  murky  at- 
mosphere of  ignorance,  self-con  < 
tented  credulity,  and  ignoble  men- 
tal inactivity?  Is  not  Science 
light?  Is  not  Truth  light?  Is 
not  pure  Beligion  light  P     And  is 


there  not  happiness  in  light?  It 
is  only  the  false  that  dreads  light 
and  seeks  congeniality  in  ignorance 
and  darkness. 

Therefore  it  is  we  maintain,  that 
between  true  Beligion  and  Science 
there  never  can  be  natural  discord 
— any  seeming  discord  is  **  har- 
mony not  understood/'  and  arises 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  own 
knowledge.  Hence  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  Free  Inquiry  must 
be  maintained  inviolate  at  all 
hazards,  not  only  as  the  most 
powerful  ally  of  true  Beligion,  but 
also  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
stimulation  of  human  progress. 

Unfortunately,  however,  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  a 
deplorable  spirit  hostile  to  the  free 
pursuit  and  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge generally  was  bitterly  mani- 
fested Dy  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  This  spirit  became  more 
intensified  as  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  became  more  powerful,  till 
its  culmination  was  reached  in  the 
impious  audacity  of  the  Papacy. 
Thus  arose  perpetual  warfare  be- 
tween the  tremendous  pretensions 
of  a  despotic  Sacerdotalism,  and 
the  un trammeled  exercise  of  free 
inquiry  and  mental  independence — 
a  warfare  which,  fiercely  waged  for 
centuries,  has  yet  descended  to  us, 
and  must  continue  to  be  waged  as 
long  as  a  dogmatic  Ecciesiasticism 
seeks  to  dominate  over  Mind.  The 
interests  of  these  antagonistic 
powers  are  as  irreconcilable  as  fire 
and  water,  and  the  history  of  the 
world  too  convincingly  proves  that 
the  ascendancy  of  Ecciesiasticism  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  free  in- 
tellectual development  and  human 
progress. 

Those  who  desire  to  review  the 
battle-fields  of  these  great  antago- 
nistic forces  cannot  de  better  than 
consult  the  admirable  work  before 
us.  The  author.  Dr.  White,  is  Pre- 
sident of  Council  University^  in 
the  United  States.     He  informs  us 
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that  the  origin  of  hit  work  wn«  an 
t)ratioii  ddifcred  at  Brown  Uni- 
vfrj«itv,  which  ho  Bub«'quently 
rnoiildrJ  into  a  lecturf.  The  puc- 
co»i  that  attended  iho  ddirery  of 
the  lecture  at  New  York,  Hoiton, 
and  i'Ucwhcre,  induced  him  to  i;ifti 
it  i*ari-fal  ri'vision,  and  by  judi- 
cious additions  expand  it  u«  now 
|)re'*t'iited  to  the  public. 

Dr.  White  writer  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Cliristinn  Philosopher. 
11«*  e;ichewt  SectarianiKin,  \%h:ch, 
with  all  the  telf-ifufiiciency  of 
Ir.ima'i  infirmity,  would  cliill  the 
a!«;>initiona  of  the  »oul  for  some- 
thiiii;  more  ennobling  and  consolini; 
than  im  own  aridity  and  crabbed- 
iie^s.  We  may  state  briefly  that 
the  df!>i^n  of  the  work  \*  to  give 
a  ctinciiie  hifttoricml  outline  of 
**the  i^ri'at,  sacred  struggle  for  the 
lilHTty  of  MTience — a  struggle  whicli 
ha«  la -ted  for  so  many  centurieii, 
and  uhich  yet  continues.*' 

Hi*  c  )ntends  that  the  historical 
^tudy  of  this  momentous  8trug:;le 
ohowt  how  utterly  ineffective  all 
intfrrVrent'O  with  the  prrfect  fri*e- 
uom  of  ncientitic  investigation  is, 
even  when  undertaken  in  the  sup. 
|M  >ed  intert*sts  of  rclii^ion.  All 
such  interference,  be  contendii,  has 
*'n*!»iilted  in  the  direct  evils  both  to 
J{fl!i:i<in  and  to  Science— and  invari- 
a'ly;"  wliile,  on  the  otluT  hand, 
he  maiiitains  the  j>oAitiun  that  **  ail 
U'.tr.itrnne!ed  scientific  iuve.^ti'a- 
ti  Ml.  tm  n.atter  Ihj.%  dangerous  to 
rfij:^;on  s^mo  of  iti  stui^es  may 
l.ave  Mt'iiied,  for  the  time,  to  be. 
lia-»  iftvar:ably  re-u!ted  in  the 
lii:;i.e*t    &;«H>d    of    n-Iigion   and   «'f 

T.t.-,  we  mav  sav,  id  t!je  text  on 


whicli  Dr.  White  preacheis  or 
rather  writes ;  and  the  conclusiona 
he  desires  to  impress  on  his  readers 
are  thus  summarized  : — 

•'  Firtt,  In  i«vi»ry  cs»«e,  whether  the 
war  has  been  lunj^'iir  short,  torrible  or 
feeble.  Scifuce  lias  at  last  giiincd  tlu» 
victory. 

**  SecondJjf.  In  every  case,  ioter- 
foreiice  with  Science,  in  the  sappos«d 
interest  of  religion,  has  brought  tliro 
evils  on  both. 

*'  Thinilf.  In  every  ease,  whils  lliia 
interfen*nc6.  during  its  eontinuanee. 
lias  tended  to  divorce  religion  from  tlio 
moiit  vigomaH  thinking  uf  the  wi»rM, 
and  to  make  it  (kUdus  to  multitudes  <if 
tlie  roost  eanicHt  thinkers,  the  triumplt 
of  Sriencu  hn^  led  it:i  farmer  r«m- 
scieiitiouH  en**niies  !•>  make  new  in- 
terpretations iind  Ia*itin:*  atljastmciits, 
whi(*h  havH  proved  s  bl«-siiing  lo  np* 
ligion,  ennohhng  its  cone«ptioaa  and 
betterinK  its  iiMfthods. 

"And  in  addition  t>  these  points 
tliL're  hIiouU  Ih*  brought  mit  distinctJr 
ao'^'t'/'iry.  which  is,  that  -i-ience  inn«: 
be  Htu>lie<l  by  \u  own  m*  ^'tt  and  to  lU 
(»wii  omU. uninivei  with  tii»*  meant  an*! 
unt'in'ie'l  by  thr  motives  tif  investigators 
in  «>thtT  lif  di.  and  ui>run trolled  by 
con^cieucoH  unenlightened  by  *'    "^^ 


We  have  alrt*ady  expreseed  oar 
high  appreciation  of  this  work. 
Its  utility  i^  undoubted,  and  sta 
literary  merit  is  eoniiuendable.  It 
contaiiu  a  vast  bt>dy  of  intemtinK 
information  in  a  small  apace,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  e?inced  ia  re- 
ferring ail  important  statementa  to 
the  most  authentic  sources.  Dr. 
White  has  exercised  giwd  judgment 
ill  the  seU*ction  of  his  matoriala* 
better  still  in  their  lucid  arrange* 
ment,  whde  a  dramatic  iatcivat 
pervades  Lud  givn  a  charm  to  tbo 
whole  book. 
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SERVIA,   AND  THE   SLAVS. 
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An  adequate  history  of  the  Slavonic 
population  of  Southern  Europe  is  a 
desideratum  in  English,  and,  so  far 
as  we  know  in  European  literature. 
Such  a  history  would  be  of  great 
value  at  present,  and  probably  of 
still  greater  value  in  future  years. 
It  would  be  a  work  of  great  labour 
and  wide  research,  for  besides  the 
common  history  of  the  race,  each  of 
the  Slavonic  tribes  has  its  own 
annals  deeply  fixed  in  the  popular 
mind,  moulding  the  aspirations  of 
its  own  country,  and  directing  its 
policy  from  time  to  time  both  in 
peace  and  in  war.  But  it  would  be 
of  wide  interest,  for  the  Slavonic 
provinces  of  Turkey  have  been  the 
battle-ground  on  which  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  East  and  West  have 
contended  against  one  another  ever 
since  the  Turks  invaded  Europe— 
on  which  Christianity  has  encoun- 
tered Mohammedanism,  and  the 
religion  of  Rome  has  fought  that 
of   Greece.     There  is    scarcely    a 


European  Court  which  has  not  in- 
trigued with  the  Slavonic  powers  on 
one  or  other  of  these  subjects. 

Any  map  of  "  The  World  "  known 
to  the  ancients  will  show  that  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube  was  anciently 
known  by  the  names  of  lUyricum 
and  McBsia;  that  between  these 
rivers  lay  Pannonia  ;  and  that  Dacia 
occupied  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  stretching  to  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Moeaia  are  said  to  have 
been  the  Nbrdiscif  a  Celtic  race, 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  Moesii, 
of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  the 
country  was  possessed  by  a  people 
called  Avars, 

About  this  time  the  province  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tne  Slavonic 
tribes,  which  at  the  present  day 
form  the  greater  part  of  its  popa- 
iation.  In  534  these  tribes  were 
spread  over  Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Bul- 
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(^ria,  and   the    countries    to    the 
south  of  them. 

AVhenct?  the  Slaronic  race  came 
ia  not  accurately  km»wn.  But  one 
of  their  tribes  the  Ser\'ii  (SfM), 
said  to  liave  been  originally  set- 
tK*d  ill  Sarniatia,  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Heraclius  a  |[^nint  of  land 
in  Macedonia,  and  soon  afterwards 
pei/ed  on  the  countricH  known 
as  Roonia  and  iSerria.  That  tribe 
became  the  recof^uized  liead  of  tho 
Slav  race  in  the  south  :  and  the 
word*  Servian  and  Slaronian  came 
to  be  used  as  synonyms.  Portions 
('f  Pannonia  and  I)a(*ia  were  after- 
ward a  overrun  by  the  Servians  and 
art*  Htill  {M*o|>Usl  by  them. 

Many  conjectures,  based  on  phil- 
oh>i;y  lia\e  been  made  n'lniraing 
the  ori(;in  of  the  wonl  Serbian. 
JSiime  derive  it  fnmi  irp.  a  sickle : 
others  from  ifarmai,  Sarmatian ; 
otht*n»  from  sibir,  the  north. 
Di'browHky  •  nays  "Si^niticatum 
radiri:*  5r/;.  cun^ultis  etiam  dialcctis 
omiiihuH,  nondum  licuit  eruere." 

IK*  this  as  it  mav.  it  is  an  un- 
doubted hifftorical  (act  that,  ever 
since  the  seventh  century  the  coun- 
triesi  we  have  mentioned  have  been 
oct'Upied  by  a  people  one  in  race, 
and  hi'und  t«i(;etber  by  the  same 
fe<.-iiii^!t  and  a.«pirationi>,  and  bv  a 
ciiiiHiiifn  hi.<«tory.  Sometimes  tfiey 
haNc  ruled  the  land  which  they 
inhibit  :  somi'tinirs  tht*y  have  lived 
under  a  forei;:n  vnke;  but  thev  havo 
alM.ivs   C'liitiMUi'il    ti>  dwell    on  the 

■ 

fflopfii  tliat  f*t retch  from  the  Savf 
and  the  PiniiTii'  to  the  summit.^  of 
the  llivrtdrt  Al:'<i  and  the  Hal k ham*. 
T'»  \'v  nirii'tly  Situ  rat  f,  we  ou-^hi 
to  iiii-iitioii  that  lh»*  Hii!:;ari.iMM  wrre 
not  or::;iT:;iIly  i.f  Slavmiie  fxtraction, 
hut  r.ithrr  .in  I' lt-. Tartar  tribe 
w •»!.•'■.  i!.-«*i':i.l,-,i  :ri'rn  ihr  bank-* 
*f  t:.r  V  .lij.i  t.j  Atiitii'  Saniiil  a. 
AftiTwar-i-,  a**  !.•.  '.:?!»,  t:i»-\  er  iiiM'd 


the  Danube  to  their  modem  habitat. 
where  they  cstabliahed  a  kingdboi 
that  extended,  in  the  tenth  eentunr. 
over  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Serru, 
and  was  long  ao  powerful  as  to 
exact  tribute  from  the  Weatcni 
Empire.  The  fearful  veni^eance 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Batilitu  II., 
when  he  at  length  defeated  three 
Bulf^arians,  is  remembered  as  onr 
of  the  horrora  of  history  bj  many 
who  know  little  else  df  Bulgaria 
and  its  people.  Fifteen  thooaaad 
Bul^rian  prisoners,  taken  in  battle. 
had  their  eyes  torn  out,  and  verr 
sent  back  to  their  wretched  kinc 
under  the  fi^uidance  of  one  man  lu 
every  hundred,  who  had  one  eyr 
spami  to  enable  him  to  lead  his 
fellows  home. 

But  the  Bulgarians  soon  lout 
their  separate  national  it  t  and 
merged  into  the  Slavonic  race. 
Even  before  the  Servian  emptrv 
succeeded  the  early  Bulgarian  kmf - 
doni  the  Bulgarians  used  the  Sla* 
vonic  tongue;  and  it  afterwanis 
became,  and  continues  to  ba,  the 
current  speech  of  the  eomtry. 
^  Since  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
oentury,"  says  M.  Rcdua.  ^'thr 
Bulgarians  have  known  the  Slav 
language,  and  soon  after  that  time 
they  ceased  to  speak  their  original 
tongue.  Hardly  a  Cftaser  word  can 
be  dii^eemed  in  their  prsaent  idiom, 
but  they  speak  Slavonic  lem  eor- 
rcctlv  than  the  Servians  and  with  a 
rouglier  accent."  t 

The  number  of  Slavs  in  Turkey 
hai  Ix'en  variously  estimated.  The 
mo«t  n*cent  estimates  aro  tboae  of 
M.  Iteclus  and  of  the  Dirvctor- 
i  f eiirral  of  the  Statistical  Oflioe  of 
Belgrade.  According  to  tbo  for- 
mer there  are  ti,29<*,000  Slara  in 
Kun»peati  Turkey  ;  according  to  the 
btter  l.-7o,5()0.  Escerpu  fiom 
the  tables  of  both  are  given  in  thv 
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foot-note  below^*  It  will  be  ob- 
senred  that  thej  agree  pretty  doaely 
in  stating  the  Slavonic  population 
of  Servia  proper  at  somewhere  over 
a  million.  The  Belgrade  report, 
however,  differs  widely  from  that 
of  M.  Seclus  so  far  as  regards 
fioumania*  the  reason  apparently 
being  that  M.  Bedus  does  not  re- 
gard the  Bulgarian  population  of 
that  country  as  of  Slavonic  extrac- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  elements  which  bind 
men  together  in  nations,  none  are 
more  important  than  community 
of  race,  of  &ith,  and  of  history. 
That  the  Slavs  are  of  common  race 
will  be  admitted.  They  have  also  a 
common  faith  and  common  histo- 
rical traditions. 

Their  religion  knits  them  to 
one  another  with  peculiar  force. 
Christianity  was  introduced  among 
them  in  the  ninth  century  by  Metho- 
dius and  Cyrillus  of  Thessalonica, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  well  known 
at  Constantinople  as  Cyrillus  the 
Philosopher,  and  both  of  whom 
have  found  a  place  in  the  Calendar 
of  Saints  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  success  of  these  missionaries 
was  rapid  and  universal.  Wher- 
ever they  went  the  people  received 
them  with  open  arms,  and  the  Greek 
Church    obtained  a    hold  on    the 


country  which  ^  it  has  never  since 
lost. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Boman  Pon- 
tiffs  was  excited  b^  this  westward 
extension  of  the  nval  communion, 
and  in  880  Pope  John  VUl^  in  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
Boman  Catholicism  among  the  Slavi^ 
wrote  to  one  of  their  chiefs  a  letter 
in  which  he  says,  *'  We  approve  the 
Sclavonic  letters,  invented  by  the 
philosopher  Constantino,  and  we 
order  that  the  praises  of  Christ  may 
be  published  in  that  language.  It 
is  not  contrary  to  the  faith  to  em- 
ploy it  in  the  public  prayers  of  the 
Church  and  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  who  made  the  three 
principal  tongues,  Latin,  Gbeek, 
and  Hebrew,  made  the  rest  also  for 
his  own  glory.  Nevertheless,  to 
show  the  more  respect  for  ihe 
Gospel,  let  it  be  first  read  in 
Latin,  and  then  in  Sclavonian,  for 
the  sake  of  people  who  understand 
not  Latin."  f 

Thus  the  Slavs  obtained  the 
Christian  records  in  their  mother 
tongue* 

The  languajze  had  never  pre- 
viously been  nxed  in  any  definite 
literary  form.  It  now  became  a 
written  literature.  The  Pannonian 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  made, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  sort  of 
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^  (1.)  Prom  M.  Bcclas*  <*  Statistiqae  appTOximAtiTe  det  Baces  et  Beligioiis  de  la  Tuzqnie 
d'Europe." 

MuMuI-  Greek  Roman 

DUUM.  CaUioUee.      OMIiolios. 

650,000        945,000     180,000 
60,000     4,400,000      40,000 


I  Bolg&ruuia...  4,500,000 

10,000 


SUTa.  ^  ^^^^      ) 


[ 


Ratbeniaaa  > 
Conacks  ) 
Polonaia 


—  10,000 


5,000  — 


5,000         — 


(2)  From  the  Report  by  the  IHreeior-Gkiieral  of  Statistics  at  Balgrade :~ 

In  Turkey  Proper.        In  Serria.  In  Rotunania. 

(Servians 1,888,000  1,017,000  — 

SlaTs.     ^Bulgariani 2,877,500  150,000  350,000 

(  Bosaians    10,000  —  15,000 

M.  Beclas  estimatea  the  Slayonio  population  of  SerriA  proper  at  1,100,000,  oat  of  a  total 
of  ],36G,000  ;  and  that  of  Boomania  at  40,000,  in  1875. 

t  Fleiiry's  '*Hist.   BocL,"  zi.  499,    quoted  in  Jortin'i  '^Bemarks  od  Eccleaiaitioal 
Histor)',"  iii  104. 
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acknowledged  linguistic  standard 
among  Slavonic  writers.  But  for 
the  existence  of  this  standard  and 
ita  wide^spread  use  in  the  services 
of  the  National  (^hurch  the  Sla- 
vonic toncuc  would  probablj  have 
lost  its  inaividualitv,  and  have  been 
absorbed  among  tlie  languages  of 
the  various  nations  now  inhabiting 
the  ancient  territory  of  the  8er\*ian 
Empire. 

On  this  piibjeot  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring  say«,  *'  The  various  idioms  of 
the  SlavonLnn  language  may,  with- 
out exception,  be  traced  up  to  one 
single  stem,  the  old  or  Church 
Slavonic.  From  this  one  soun'e  two 
great  streams  flow  forth  :  the  north - 
em.  comprehending  the  Bohemian, 
the  P'llitfii,  and  the  KuMian  :  nml  the 
southf-rn.  compoik*d  of  the  Hunga- 
rian, Htilgarinn.and  Servian  tongues. 
The  lattrr  branches  were  much  Ioks 
eiten^iivi'ly  employed  than  the  for- 
mer. About  a  million  and  a  half 
of  men  fipeak  the  Hungarian ;  not 
mure  than  iialf-a-million  the  Bul- 
piri.'in,  whirh  in  Macedt»nia  lia** 
been  pujier*eded  bv  the  B«imaic.  the 
Alb.ini:iii.  a!:tj  the  Turkisih  ;  whili* 
the  StTviaii  idi^m,  the  mo9t  culti- 
vated, the  mnut  interesting,  and 
the  mti«t  widely-iipread  of  all  the 
Southtrn  Slaviiiiian  dialects,  is  the 
lani:ua:;<>  *•(  about  fivi*  million^*,  nf 
whom  abi'Ut  two  niilliniiH  are  Mo. 
haiiiMif  iattfi.  Tlie  vieinitv  of  <  in-ei'i* 
and  lt:il\  iiiifiifird  and  nit'llnweti  t!i«* 
!aiiu'«iij-*  •  ■  S.r%ia,  i»hirh  it.  in  fiu-t. 
the  Ku-t^ian  Ih'IIenizeii,  depri\i-ii 
of  it^  har<hne!>A  .ind  it**  Ci>nson.iiit 
terminations  and  Niftrnrti  d«iwi) 
intti  a  I'l  rt'ert  iti^^tnimt'nt  torp-4'trv 
and  r:.u-:i-."*  f  S«  man  I'.i-iilir 
I*i-«!r\.    Iiitntd  ,  p.    \\\.     >Kt'    :ii-o 

(ir.r-in.'*     •    ll.tn*  !ll'*t!ii!l    t"     Vnk':* 
Sor*i.T.  « f  r.iriimar,  '  p    i.) 

S'  i:   .  •  ■'  ^  :    S:  r  :•  hf    u  -i  j'    l.i'rf  ;' ■.  •■, 

^jH-.i'.v  J  #•:   tl."   iiir*i  r»nt   >::ni«:re 


dialects,  sajs.  "  Servian  sopg  re- 
sembles the  tune  of  the  violin,  old 
Slavonian  that  of  the  organ,  Polish 
that  of  the  guitar.  The  old  SIsto- 
nian,  in  its  psalms,  sounds  like  the 
loud  rush  or  the  mountain  atrewn, 
the  Polish  like  the  bubbling  and 
sparkling  of  a  fountain,  and  the 
Servian  like  the  quiet  raurmuring 
of  a  steamlet  in  the  valley." 

The  southern  Slavs '  are  thoa 
united  by  the  bonds  of  a  comnoa 
religion,  whose  sacred  writings  and 
Church  services  supply  the  different 
tribes  not  only  with  a  romnon 
faith,  but  with  a  mother  languafe 
towards  which  all  their  dialecta 
converge,  and  which  the  conserva- 
tive teiideiirieii  of  the  Church  have 
always  maintainefl  in  its  puritr. 

Further,  the  Slavs  have  a  com* 
nion  historv,  whose  traditions  are 
another  strung  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them.  From  the  ninth  to 
the  eleventh  centurv  the  Serviaaa 

m 

were  engaged  in  a  constant  anceea- 
sii»n  of  wars.  Even  so  early  m  th«> 
former  o\'  these  dates  their  in- 
creasini;  power  had  become  an  ob- 
jei*t  i»f  jealousy  to  the  Greek 
EmperorH.  who  were  unremitting  in 
tiieir  efforts  to  accfuire  an  aaeeiid- 
eney  in  the  country  in  civil,  aa  thej 
had  prt*vitMi!ilv  done  in  relifioaa. 
atfair<.  It  is  not  our  purpom?  here 
to  chronicle  these  wars.  We  shall 
dt-K^ri^e  their  causes  and  their  ff>e- 
sult,  ao  far  aA  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  cl}aract«*r  and  tlio 
growth  of  the  ancient  Servian  moo* 
arrhy. 

Th«*  (;ovemment  under  which  tbe 
iiM  Scr\ians  lived  was  patriarrinl 
in  form.  Thiir  country  was,  indeed, 
p.-irt  of  the  (Sreek  empire,  and  thej 
ai'kiiowled^ed  the  suprenacr  of 
Ci'iiMantiniiple ;  but  **they  did  so 
vu\\    i'M   t)ie  CtinJition    that    Ihev 

^h  >i;ll    nr\er    bi*   subject    to  a    g1>- 

v<  rnineiit    pr.*oeedtug     from     that 


'I  a 


lU«r  .  . 
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capital,  whose  rule  thej  abhorred 
as  being  extortionate  and  rapacious. 
The  Emperor  accordingly  permitted 
the  Servians  to  be  ruled  bj  native 
chiefs  solely  of  their  own  election, 
who  preserved  a  patriarchal  form  of 
government."  * 

At  first  they  were  ruled  by 
Shupanes,  or  district  chiefs,  appa- 
rently with  no  central  authority. 
They  needed  none,  for  they  were 
contented  with  their  village  and 
family  life  among  the  great  oak 
forests  which  covered  their  moun- 
tain slopes.  Their  wants  were  few, 
for  their  habits  were  simple.  The 
world  beyond  their  own  country 
they  scarcely  knew  of  or  communi- 
cated with. 

It  was  only  when  they  had  to 
unite  in  self-defence  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Eastern  em- 
perors that  the  Shupanes  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a  supreme  head 
of  the  nation,  through  whom  to 
carry  on  the  government.  This 
officer  was  named  the  Grand 
Sbupane. 

It  was  natural  in  an  age  of  in- 
cessant warfare  that  this  elective 
dignity  should  transform  itself  into 
a  hereditary  principality.  In  order 
to  strengthen  themselves  against 
the  Greek  emperors  the  Grand 
Shupanes  found  it  politic  to  form 
many  alliances  with  the  Western 
monarchies,  and  even  with  the 
Koman  Pontiffs.  Amongst  others. 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand) 
was  one  of  their  allies,  and  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  Servian 
ruler  being  treated  as  a  European 
monarch  is  in  a  communication 
from  that  pontiff  to  one  of  the 
Servian  princes. 

The  Greek  emperors  at  length 
sent  a  governor  to  reside  in  the 
country,  and  the  Servians  were 
subjected  to  imperial  taxation  col- 
lected directly  through  officers  of 


the  Constantinopolitan  treasury.  A 
revolt  ensued.  The  governor  and 
his  underlings  were  expelled,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wars  the  Ser- 
vians under  Stephen  Bogislav  anni- 
hilated an  imperial  army  sent  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection.  Thus 
Servia  became  independent,  and 
Michael,  son  of  Stephen  Bogislav, 
who  succeeded  his  father  as  Grand 
Sbupane,  assumed  the  title  of  King. 

Notwithstanding  their  defeat,  the 
Greek  emperors  did  not  depart  from 
their  claim  to  supremacy  in  Servia, 
and  they  revived  that  claim  at  every 
opportunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Servians  sought  to  strengthen  their 
alliances  with  the  Western  Powers, 
and  their  kings  soon  established 
close  relations  with  the  Vatican, 
though  the  body  of  the  people 
never  wavered  in  their  adherence 
to  the  Greek  Church.  In  II50  an 
alliance  was  formed  with  Hungary 
against  the  Emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus,  but  a  year  afterwards  the 
allied  powers  were  defeated.  In 
1193  tne  Servians  were  again  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  troops  on  the 
Morava;  but  the  country  in  spite 
of  these  and  other  misfortunes^ 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion as  a  power  practically  indepen- 
dent. 

The  Nemanja  dynasty,  the  great- 
est that  ever  sat  on  the  Servian 
throne,  was  founded  in  1165,  and 
reigned  for  two  centuries.  Nemanja 
himself  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
union  with  the  German  Empire  as 
the  only  means  of  strengthening 
the  country  against  the  Greeks,  but 
the  time  was  one  of  fierce  conflict 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  and  neither  king  nor 
people  would  do  anything  to  com- 
promise the  Greek  faith,  so  that  the 
intended  union  did  not  take  place. 
Yet  Servia  rapidly  extended  her 
power,  and  in  the  fourteenth  cen* 


*  Banke's  «  Hist,  of  Serm,*'  p.  3,  Bohn'ii  edition. 
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tnrj  the  Scrrimn  Knuil  was  the 
principal  European  monarch  of  the 
SbiTonir  race,  ff>r  RuNia  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongolt,  and 
Poland  and  1k)beinia  had  lott  much 
of  their  ancient  influence. 

Stephen  Duschan  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  13^lt\  and  the  power 
of  Senria  rose  to  iu  culminating 
point  under  hit  rule.  The  Senrian 
dominions  then  included  Bulgaria, 
Macedonia,  TheMalj,  all  Northern 
Gbeeoe,  and  Albania.  The  ambi- 
tious Duflchan  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Boumelia.  Kanke 
alatee,  on  the  authority  of  Schaf- 
farik,  that  there  is  in  existence  a 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Duschan, 
showing  that  in  his  time  '*  there 
was  established  in  Senria  an  as- 
sembly oooipoved  of  clergT  and  laitv 
under  the  presidentship  of  the  l^car 
and  the  patriarch,  which  exercised 
the  legislatiYe  power  ;  and  that  it 
waa  the  prorince  of  this  aaseuihly 
to  secure  the  possessions  uf  the 
landholders,  both  great  and  small, 
from  the  encroachmenta  of  the 
supreme  [rawer,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  protect  the  peasants  from 
thearbitrarr  exactions  of  the  laud- 
owners."  Such  an  assembly  is  in- 
dicatiTc  of  internal  tranquillity,  and 
in  a  ^reat  adrance  on  the  rude 
methods  of  t^>Temmeut  of  prefious 
centuricd. 

But  a  foieii*n  power  inraded 
Europe  dunng  Stephen's  reii;n, 
which  was  destinetl  ere  hmi*  V* 
nut  an  end  to  the  Senrian  Km  pin*. 
In  \'V*s  the  Turks  cn»ese<l  tht* 
Hellespont  as  the  allit»s  of  John 
(^antai*u/ene.  The  foot  in;:  whirh 
they  thu$  gaineti  in  Kun>|ie  was 
never  hwt.  Year  br  Tear  added  to 
their  conqueflia,  and  the  south- 
eastern pi»rtions  « f  t*ir  S--ni3:i 
domini  in.  «h:rh  a(ij«rnetl  t'le  nrwly 
acquired  territi*ne»  of  tl.f  Turk;*  in 
Thraoi-,  in*il«i|  thrirearlif«t  sit.irk«. 
At  this  rritical  jiji:rttm*  Sirphcri 
died;  ili?j'iiti'*  an-w  :i*  t-i  hi*  »uc- 
cessi-»n.    aini    t^c     '/n-at     Senian 


feudatories  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Crown.  The  history 
of  the  war  between  Senria  and 
Turkey  is  confused  and  sometimes 
contradictory,  but  it  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Koaaofo  m  18*^,  ia 
which  the  united  forces  of  Senria, 
Bosnia,  aud  Albania  were  com- 
pletely routed  by  the  Turks.  Both 
the  SulUn  and  the  Servian  Ciar, 
Lanr,  perished. 

Thua  was  swept  away  the  greai 
ShiTonic  Empire  of  Stephen  Dti* 
sehan ;  and  here  ends  the  history 
of  ancient  Senria  as  an  indepen* 
dent  {>ower.  But  the  memory  of 
the  fatal  iieltl  of  Kossofo  is  seared 
into  the  heart  of  erer^  Shiv.  It 
is  the  Floilden  of  Senuui  history ; 
and  the  Caar  Laxar  it  the  central 
figure  of  all  the  beautiful  ballad- 
poetry  in  which  the  ShiTS  have 
embodied  the  early  (ate  of  their 
country.  Kanke  relates  that  in 
the  war  of  1A8M-31  the  Bosnian 
soldiery  chanted  on  their  march«  a 
'  sons  which  he  transbtes  thus : — 

**  We  march,  brethren,  to  the 
plains  of  KossoVi),  where  our  fore- 
fathers lost  their  renown  and  their 
faith  :  then*  it  may  ehaiice  that  we, 
also,  may  lose  our  renown  and  our 
faith— or  that  we  shall  maintain 
them  and  return  victors  to  Bosnia.** 

The  plains  of  Kossoto  are  again 
brintlinf?  with  arms,  borne  by  the 
d4»«icendanu  of  those  who  fell  in 
13S1>. 

After  tSe  fall  of  the  Senrian 
Ivmpin?  the  various  countries  of 
which  it  was  compt>sed  beeaae 
Turkinh  provinces :  and  the  slavonie 
{Kipulation  enter(*d  on  a  long  period 
of  iippresiion   which   has  not  yet 

c!osi*d. 

In  St^rvia  proper,  Stephen,  son  of 
the  C*ar  I^oxmt,  was  permitted  fora 
time  to  «*xt*n*i9e  nominal  rule,  on 
rondition  <»f  givint;  his  sister  in 
mamo::e  to  tht*  iirw  Sultan  Bajaaet, 
and  attending  th<*  Siiltau  in  person, 
.-ilt-n^  ait!;  u  St*niau  army,  in  all 
liiit  can)|>aigns.     Wuk  Brankovitch, 
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Stephen's  brother-in-law,  obtained 
a  share  in  the  government ;  and  a 
tribute  was  exacted  from  the  con- 
qnered  country. 

Bosnia,  which  had  assumed  inde- 
pendence on  the  death  of  Stephen 
Duschan,  retained  it,  in  name  at 
least,  till  1401,  when  it  also  became 
a  Turkish  tributary.  Since  1463 
it  has  been  a  mere  Turkish  province. 
Bulgaria  became  a  province  of 
Turkey  in  1391.  Montenegro  was 
never  reduced  to  this  condition, 
and  in  1797  the  Montenegrins 
threw  off  all  dependence  on  Tiurkey 
and  became  an  independent  state, 
under  the  protection  of  Bussia. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  rapid  pro^ 
gress  of  Turkish  conquest  excited 
fresh  alarm  among  the  Western 
Powers,  and  a  formidable  league  was 
made  i^inst  the  Ottomans.  Hun- 
gary,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Bosnia, 
and  Servia  combined  their  forces 
under  the  celebrated  John  Hunni- 
ades  in  a  grand  effort  to  stem  the 
advancing  tide  of  Eastern  despotism. 
Eor  a  time,  success  attended  their 
arms.  In  1443  the  allies  drove  the 
Turks  across  the  Bal khans,  and 
Hunniades  with  his  army  celebrated 
the  Christmas  of  that  year  amid 
the  snows  of  Mount  Bjemus. 
Peace  was  made  in  the  following 
summer,  and  Servia  regained  a  brief 
period  of  freedom.* 

But  only  for  a  brief  period  ;  for 
ecclesiastical  intrigues  soon  termi- 
nated the  peace  of  Szegedin.  By 
the  treaty  it  had  been  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  truce  for  ten 
years,  during  which  neither  the 
Hungarians  and  their  allies  north 
of  the  Danube,    nor    the    Turks, 


should  cross  tluii  river  for  wariike 
purposes.  The  Gkreek  Empire, 
however,  was  sore  pressed  by  the 
Turks,  and  it  was  a  favourite  pro- 
ject of  the  Eoman  Pontiff  Bogeuoi 
to  sweep  the  Ottoman  race  ft%m 
off  the  face  of  Europe.  By  their 
joint  influence  the  Pope  and  the 
JSmperor  persuaded  Uladiskms,  tfao 
Hungarian  king,  to  resume  the  war 
against  Turkey  in  violation  of  tbe 
treaty,  the  Pope  sending  a  special 
legate  to  absolve  Uladislaas,  Him* 
niades,  and  the  other  allies  from  th« 
oaths  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves  to  the  truce.  The 
inaxim  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  keeping  faith  with  ''infidels" 
is  not,  it  will  be  observed,  a 
principle  acted  on  by  Mahomm^ 
dans  idone. 

The  opposing  armies  met  in  1444 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Varna.  It 
is  said  that  at  the  crisis  of  Iflie 
battle,  when  the  Ottoman  legions 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Christians,  the  Saltan  turned 
the  tide  of  victory  by  drawing 
from  his  bosom  a  coipj  of  the 
broken  treaty,  holding  it  aloft 
towards  the  crucifixes  borne  on  the 
advancing^  standards  of  the  enemy, 
and  calhng  out,  '* Behold!  thou 
crucified  Christ!  the  treaty  which 
thy  Christians  have  made  in  thj 
name,  and  broken  without  provoca- 
tion !  If  thou  be  a  Gk>d,  svenga 
thy  wrongs  and  mine,  punish  tfarf 
perjured  people  !**t  The  Chris- 
tians were  utterly  routed,  and 
TJladislaus  perished  with  10,000 
men. 

The  Servians  did  not  take  part 
in  this  war.  They  would  not  admit 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 


"*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  which  took  place  in  the  coone  of  this 
war,  is  famous  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Turks  had  cannon  opposed  to  them.  A 
Qreek  historian  states  that  daring  the  six  months  of  the  siege,  the  Snltan  ( Amnrath  II.)  lost 
many  troops  *'  not  only  by  the  plagae,  bat  by  engines,  cast  in  the  form  of  tabes,  whidi  by 
means  of  a  dost,  composed  of  nitre,  salphur  and  oharooal,  shot  oat  balls  of  lead,  five  or  ten 
together,  each  as  big  as  a  walnnt." 

t  Tnrkish  acoonnt  of  the  battle  by  Saad-addin  EfiiB&di,  qooted  in  **  UphsB's  Hilt,  of  ths 
Ottonum  Empire,"  L  160. 
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to  ditfK'RM  with  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty  of  Szegcdin ;  but  their 
neutrality  did  not  Mve  tbero  from 
the  Cl  nncquences  of  Polish  and 
Hnngarian  &natieianu  After  the 
battle  of  Varna  the  Turks  resumed 
possession  of  their  Slavonic  depen- 
dencies, and  of  Senria  proper  among 
thereat. 

Banke  states  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Slafonic  Kingdom  was  occa- 
sioned by  religious  dissensions,  and 
refers  in  support  of  his  statement 
to  a  Servian  song  which  says  that — 

**  (ipor|!«  Bmnkovitch  onc«  inquired 
of  John  Iluu}ad.  what  he  intended  to 
do  with  regard  to  religion,  iJitiald  he 

Srove  victuriouH.  Hunyad  did  not 
eny  tiist,  in  such  an  event,  ha  should 
maice  tlif*  country  Iloman  Catholic. 
Braukovitch  tlienupon  stldreMicd  the 
same  question  tu  the  Sultan,  who 
answered,  tliat  he  would  build  a 
church  near  every  mosque,  and  would 
leave  tlie  people  at  liberty  to  bow  in 
the  mmtques,  or  to  cross  themselves  in 
the  elinrches, according  to  their  respec- 
tive creeds.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  it  was  better  to  submit  to  tlie 
Turk^,  and  retain  their  ancient  faith, 
than  to  ai*cept  the  I^atin  rites. 

**  Drankovitch  who,  even  when  he 
was  ninety  years  old.  was  urged  to 
adopt  the  Western  creed,  steadfastly 
refused,  and  when,  after  bis  death,  the 
fSimaJes  of  his  fiunily  went  over  U>  the 
Latin  Church,  their  ruin  was  only 
hastened  thereby.  The  last  princess, 
Helena  IVda-ologn.  offered  her  country 
as  a  fief  to  the  See  of  Home :  an  act 
which  excited  a  rebellion  of  her  sub* 
jects.  The  S««rviaas  themselves  in- 
vited  the  Osmanlis  into  their  fort* 
rsasea.  that  they  might  nut  ms  tbetr 
str\mghoIds  civen  uTer  to  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Komian  Church. 

"  The  King  of  Boaaia,  whose  inten- 
tion it  was  to  marrr  a  Servian  I*rin- 
esss,  and  to  unite  both  cunnthea  under 
the  protection  of  the  I'Ope.  sImi  made 
declaration  of  fealty,  and  witii  the 
same  rrttult.  The  I^iiATsne  st-ct  which 
prevailn!  thronghout  Bosnia,  and  had 
been  for  centuries  attatrlnd  to  Rome, 
against  which  a  crusade  had  been  re* 
pealedly  planned,  was  also  m  favour  of 
Turiufth  rather  than  uf  Itoaaa  domi* 


nation.  At  the  next  attark  of  th< 
Turks,  that  sect  no  longer  offered  aar 
defence:  within  riykt  days  srrenfy 
Ionian  fortresses  opf-ned  their  gates 
to  tlie  Turks,  and  the  King  himself  Call 
xntojthe  enemy's  power.** 

The  Slara  soon  repented  their 
voluntary  submission.  The  Turks 
treated  them  as  they  have  trested 
all  conquered  provinces.  Inateftd 
of  describing  the  details  of  the 
oppression  to  which  they  were  tub* 
jected  under  Turkish  rule,  a  nam* 
tive  of  which  would  fill  TolameSv 
we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the 
method  in  which  the  Porte  goremed 
its  subject  states,  and  theprineiples 
on  which  that  method  or  govern* 
ment  was  founded.  The  oppreiaiTe 
nature  of  the  nile  will  be  suffideiitljr 
apparent. 

Aniurath  I.,  the  victor  at  Koaaoro, 
perfected,  if  he  did  not  invent,  tlie 
system  of  government  whieh  «ma 
universally  adopted  in  the  Turkish 
provinces,  and  which  till  reeentlj 
was  in  use  nearly  in  ita  original 
form.  The  main  objecta  of^  that 
system  were  three :  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mahommedan 
faith,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  impe- 
rial army,  and  to  replenish  the  troa* 
surj  of  the  Porte. 

In  the  eyea  of  the  Tnrka,  a  eoo* 
quered  country  is  the  abaolate  pro- 
perty of  the  Dultan.  Its  pomuaee 
are  subject  to  the  forfeiture  or  thair 
lives,  and  are  regarded  aa  alsvea. 
Their  whole  posseaaions  fall  to  their 
conquerors.  If  these  rights  of  eon* 
ouest  are  not  eierciaed  in  their 
full  rigour,  it  18  cnly  beesuae  tlie 
**  Father  of  the  Fsithfol  *-  ehoosas 
to  temper  iuatice  with  mercy. 

The  soil  of  conquered  countriss 
was  parcelled  out  in  fiefs  of  fsriona 
sites,  on  a  strictly  military  tenors. 
The  feudatories  were  known  aa 
Zaims.  or  Timariotea,  aeeording  aa 
the  revenue  derived  Crom  their  lands 
exceeded  *J<>,UCMJ  sspera  ptr  smhmb* 
or  fell  short  of  that  aiaoi.  The 
Zaima,  or  larger  fsodi^onsai  having 
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incomes  of  from  20,000  to  100,000 
aspers,  had  to  fumish  one  horseman 
in  time  of  war  for  every  5,000  aspers 
of  their  income.  The  Timariotes, 
or  minor  vassals,  were  bound  to  fur- 
nish one  horseman  for  every  3,000 
aspers  of  income.  These  horsemen 
were  called  Spahii.  Their  number 
varied  at  different  periods  of  his- 
tory ;  but  not  verv  greatly,  for  the 
(quotas  furnished  by  the  zaims  and 
timariotes,  were  never  less  than 
130,000  when  fully  called  out,  and 
never  more  than  150,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  cavalry  militia,  the 
Sultan  maintained  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  spahis  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  cost  of 
maintaining  this  vast  establishment, 
fell  ultimately  on  the  "  rayahs/'  or 
peasant  -  farmers  in  the  Slavonic 
provinces. 

The  ranks  of  the  infantry  were 
recruited  in  a  different  and  even 
more  oppressive  manner.  The 
Janizaries,  perhaps  the  finest  foot 
soldiers  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
consisted  at  first  wholly  of  men  of 
Christian  birth.  "  In  the  year 
1389,"  says  Gibbon,  **  the  Turkish 
Bcimetar  was  wielded  by  Amurath 
the  Eirst,  the  son  of  Orchan,  and 
the  brother  of  Solyman.  By  the 
pale  and  fainting  light  of  the  By- 
zantine annals,  we  can  discern, 
that  he  subdued  without  resistance, 
the  whole  province  of  Eoumania  or 
Thrace,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
Mount  Hffimus,  and  the  verge  of 
the  capital;  and  that  Adrianople 
was  chosen  for  the  royal  seat  of 
his  government  and  religion  in 
Europe. 

"  He  marched  against  the  Scla- 
vonian  nations  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic,  the  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  Bosnians,  and  Albanians, 
and  these  warlike  tribes  who  had 


so  often  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
empire,  were  repeated! v  broken 
by  his  destructive  inroads.  Their 
countries  did  not  abound  either  in 
gold  or  silver ;  nor  were  their  rustic 
hamlets  and  townships  enriched  by 
commerce,  or  decorated  by  the  arts 
of  luxury.  But  the  natives  of  the 
soil  have  been  distinguished  in  every 
age  by  their  hardiness  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  they  were  converted  by 
a  prudent  institution  into  the 
firmest  and  most  faithful  supporters 
of  the  Ottoman  greatness. 

*'  The  Yizir  of  Amurath  reminded 
his  sovereign  that,  according  to  the 
Mahometan  law,  he  was  entitled  to 
a  fifth  part  of  the  spoil  and  cap- 
tives ;  and  that  the  duty  might 
easily  be  levied,  if  vigilant  officers 
were  stationed  at  Gallpoli  to  watch 
the  passage,  and  to  select  for  his 
use  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  Christian  youth.  The  advice 
was  followed;  the  edict  was  pro- 
claimed; many  thousands  of  the 
European  captives  were  educated 
in  rehgion  and  arms ;  and  the  new 
militia  was  consecrated  and  named 
by  a  celebrated  dervish.  Standing 
in  the  front  of  their  ranks,  he 
stretched  the  sleeve  of  his  gowu 
over  the  head  of  the  foremost 
soldier,  and  his  blessing  was  de- 
livered in  these  words :  *  Let  them 
be  called  Janizaries  {yengi  cheri,  or 
new  soldiers)  ;  may  their  counten- 
ance be  ever  bright !  their  hand  vic- 
torious !  their  sword  keen  1  may 
their  spear  always  hang  over  the 
heads  of  their  enemies  1  and  where- 
soever they  go,  may  they  return 
with  a  whiUface /  '  "• 

^  Such  was  the  origin  of  these 
haughty  troops,  the  terror  of  na- 
tions^ aod  sometimes  of  the  Sultans 
themselves.  Their  valour  has  de- 
clined, their  discipline  is  relaxed, 
and  their  tumultuary  array  is  inca- 


*  In  Mohammedan  legend,  the  angela  brought  a  white  stone  from  heaven,  irhioh  he 
Bins  of  the  human  race  transformed  to  black.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  Orientala 
salate  one  another  with  the  wish  May  tkjffau  ever  he  wkiu,** 
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pable  of  contending  with  the  order 
mod  wcapoHB  of  modem  tactics; 
but  at  the  time  uf  their  institution, 
thcv  possi-tsed  a  deeisive  nupenority 
iu  war ;  since  a  ref»ular  body  of  in- 
fant rr.  in  couHtant  exercise  and  pay, 
was  not  maintained  by  anv  of  the 
phnci's  of  Christendom,  llie  Jani- 
zaries fought  with  the  seal  of  proi«e- 
lytes  a^inst  their  iddairomM  coun- 
trymen; and  in  the  battle  of  Cassova, 
the*  leai^ue  and  indepcnden<*e  of 
the  ^i*l:ivonian  tribes  was  liimlly 
crushed." 

At  lirst  the  corps  of  Janizaries 
was  unly  a  thourand  strong,  but 
before  AmuRith*s  death  it  had  in- 
creaiied  to  ten  thousand  men ;  in 
the  rt'if^n  of  Mohammed  IV.  it 
uuniben*ti  forty  thousand,  and  it  at 
one  tinu*  had  nixty  thousand  cfTcc- 
tivf  men  on  it.*«  n^lKand  more  than 
an  ec{ual  nuni^^er  of  non-etfec- 
ti?es. 

The  number  of  tlie  Jamr.arii's 
could  not  W  niaintaincf]  nt  it!«  full 
cumpleiiH'nt  by  the  enrolment  of 
captiTt*s  aloiif.  As  the  empire  rx- 
tend«-d,  and  its  i^meip  of  iiubji-ct 
9tatm  iH'came  tlrnuT,  captivity  nas 
no  liiiitjiT  n-rturteii  to  in  thr  ca9«'  of 
d<'feat«  d  rnt-iiiif^,  and  tin*  raukn  of 
theariiiv  had  ti*  hi*  filhMi  frtMi  other 
sourc»'f«.  They  wi-re  ki'j»t  uj»  by  a 
ktili  more  i^pj-n'S-ivo  !iy?»tri:i  i»f  n^ 
cTUJtii.*;.  Oiuv  in  pvrr}  t!\i»  T«'ar8 
thr  prf\inct*s  wm*  travi'n»i'd  by 
iiul.tnry  p.irtic.<*  m  M-arfh  of  !«uit- 
;ibl  •  ri'i.Tuili*.  Thrir  pn»r»  Jim*  ha;* 
hcf-n  li:uw  drscnbi'd  : — 

■  \\  I:.  Ti  v»r  l}i"y  iMn:>  tin-  pft,-. 
i/f  r  •  a<'-t  ii;t-'. .(  ti..  iiihal  :lrt?i!  .  H.tii 
::.i  ir  ►■  i.>  '1 ..-  I  .1  !■  r  •  1  »..•  ■  liirm 
}..i'!  tl.  rs'ji.t  '.  •  :  '*.*•  i.-Miy  a.l  :).•; 
\  -u!  .  4  '■  ■•  ifi-r-  •J.-t.njui.-'h'  I  I'V 
U.nity  !■:  -•».:.  rl..  .i.-:2\-.:.  -r  !.i!»  f;:, 
ji*'.--.i  ti.-  i."'  •  :  •'  It'll.  !!•■  » ..m-'  1 
:h>-iii  t..  :  >  "\i:'  •:  :}-•  <iT.i!.l 
S-j.'U".'.  :»:.:;:  .  ii-*  :'.  v.t  r«  .  'if  )i:*  -"ill*' 
j«  I'l.'' 

pa.-l.  I-.  ..:.  I  j  r- '■:.%•  !   »■•■    •:..:!»:••  lis.- 
S   ;r  -.ii     .:;  1    |.  i     !   ■!    •      !•   ij.  ii.iBi.i. 


Thesp  roeratts  wcvs  divided  iola 
cUssca.  Those  who  oompoaed 
ono.  espeeiany  in  ths  earlier  par 
wcru  Milt  to  NatoUa,  whers  thij  wcra 
trained  t«)  airrirultnral  Uhour.  and  ia- 
Btnit-ted  ill  the  MuKSulnuui  faith  ;  or 
tliry  wrn'  ri'tninod  about  the  ScraffUOi 
whoro  thoy  carritHl  wood  and  water 
and  wen»  employt*d  hi  the  itsrdena,  in 
the  iMMts.  or  upi'iii  the  pablie  bnildiBga, 
alwiiyK  under  the  dirvction  of  an  oroffw 
iiwr,  who  with  a  stick  compellsd  thaaa 
to  work. 

**  Thi>  otlier.i  in  whom  the  traoca  of 
n    hi;:li«'r  ohanu'ler  wore  dtaoemiUtf, 
wor«?  plai'i'il  in  ono  of  tlic  four  scr»- 
?lio«  of  Arlriiinople  or  Oalata.  nr  ths 
old    or  new   oni>    Ht    Constantiiiopla. 
}Ien*  th«'y  wits  lightly  chul  in  Mmp 
or  in  rltitli   of  Sulouiki.  with  capa  «tf 
lYuiiu  i*li»tli.     At  a    partieoUr   time 
they    wi're    lUl    circumeised. 
who  lind  pi'rf  >rmod  hnrd  Ubonr 
iiin<I(*  jiini/iirii'-.      Tli«iwe    who    weiw 
oduratcd     in     tho     nrmgUos    beeaBM 
ritluT    hpiilii-*,    or    lii^li^'r    offieera  «tf 
sut«*.    ]i4>t)i  rlames  witp  kept  under 
a  Htri- 1  dirtriplinv.     The  furmert  pv- 
tiruUrly.  wuh  McuHtomed  to  nriTatioA 
of  fiNMr.  drink,  and  romfortable  doUi- 
iii;»,  uiid  to  hiird  laUmr.     They  wana 
ext-r -i-H-'i   in   shiioting   with  the  bow 
iiTil  )i:ip]a<l'Uss  )iy  ihiy.  and  spent  tiM 
niirlit  iu  a  long  li^^hUfd  lialL  with  aa 
o%'rn«t'cr.  who   walked   up  and  dowB, 
nnd  pi-nniitid  ii«>  ont?  to  stir.    Wha« 
th«*y  were  n***!  ived  into  the  oorpa  of 
till'  janL'iihi's.    tliey   wi-re  phMl   m 
. 'i.iisi*r  hki'   ImrrarlLt.   in    whieh    Um 
iLlTi  rent  ..  /.u  or  t.r.M*  lived  tko  cnUrsI^ 
ill   i*.>iiiiii<>n.   that  tlie  tuiUtary  digns* 
ii*><4  ii.n  rnlN't  fmin  thrtr  soups  and 
kit.-hin':.    II»ri?n»^  only  tho  younger 
iMt:!inii«'d  to  •>!»••%-  tht*  t'ldem  in  silesee 
;iii-l  ■.i:hmi.'«-»ion.  hot  :Ul  were  RovenMd 
wiiji  'Ui  h  »:  ri«'int*i*-i.  that  no  was  psr- 
nnr.'vl  !••  A|t«>nd  tli«*  nitsht  abroad,  aod 
u  h  •  -.  •  r  WAH  pauiklii  *\  was  ooaDellad 
1.1..-  t}:-  hmid   "f  him  who  inmclail 
:i:f  ]>'ini^li!iii*ut " 

An  admirable  military  trmininc 
thiji.  a*  th«*  rvsult  pr«»ved  ;  but  the 
onfinii-^  dt»i»tinetl  to  buffer  from  the 
*woriU  of  tht«  janizarii-s  wens  in 
lu'irly  all  eves  ttieir  own  kindred. 
Kn«lavvd  and  iscdated  from  eveiy 
lie  i»(  country  or  of  birth,  the  ^'" 
carv  was  readv  to  follow  hit  U 
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with  the  blind  indifferenee  which 
is  begotten  of  fanaticism  and  ignor- 
ance. More  than  one  Sollan 
trembled  at  the  power  of  this  fierce 
soldiery  between  Amnrath's  days 
and  those  of  Mahmond  II.,  who 
abolished  and  nearly  exterminated 
the  corps  in  1826. 

Under  Amurath's  system  the 
Ottoman  army  was  maintained  in 
two  ways.  First,  there  was  a 
standing  army,  small  indeed,  but 
thoroughly  efficient,  paid  out  of  the 
imperial  revenues ;  secondly,  there 
was  a  militia,  or  reserve  army,  con- 
sisting of: 

(1)  The  contingent  of  spahis,  or 
cavalry,  which  the  feudatories  were 
required  to  furnish  in  time  of  war. 
The  poorer  feudatories  generally 
implemented  their  obligation  by 
serving  in  person.  The  richer  found 
substitutes. 

(2)  The  nnembodied  portion  of 
the  janizaries,  paid  out  of  the  taxes 
of  the  province  in  which  they  re- 
sided. They  were  in  most  cases 
engaged  in  trade,  and  according  to 
Banke,  came  to  be  ^'the  richest 
and  most  influential  class  in  the 
country." 

Thus  the  feudatories  and  the  rich 
traders  held  the  whole  military  con- 
trol of  the  provinces  in  their  hands. 
They  formed  the  ruling  caste,  sup- 
ported by  the  taxes :  the  "  rayahs  " 
were  the  subject  class,  earning  and 
paying  the  taxes  out  of  which  the 
former  were  paid. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  rayahs  to 
submit  to  such  a  position ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  described  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  tyranny  which  they  had 
to  endure. 

If  the  revenue  had  been  fairly  and 
economically  collected,  the  taxes, 
though  heavy  in  comparison  with 
those  of  most  other  countries, 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to 
pay.  But  the  whole  system  under 
wliich  the  revenue  was  collected 
was  rotten.  It  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed: '*The  pasha  was  invested 


with  fbllpowan  of  absolute  govern- 
ment within  his  province.  All 
power  was  united  in  his  person ;  he 
was  the  chief  of  both  the  military 
and  the  financial  departments,  of 
the  police,  and  of  criminal  justice ; 
he  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
of  making  peace  and  war ;  in  short, 
of  doing  what  he  pleased,  so  long 
as  he  could  purchase  and  secure  the 
favour  of  the  Sultan  and  his  minis- 
ters. The  provinces  were,  indeed, 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the 
successful  candidate  was  sent  to  his 
province  with  fall  powers  to  make 
the  people  disgorge  as  much  of  their 
money  as  force  and  cunning  could 
squeeze  out  of  them.  The  Porte 
received  the  stipulated  sum  from  its 
nominee,  without  inquiring  how  it 
was  procured ;  and  to  snch  a  pitch 
was  the  tyranny  of  the  pashas 
carried,  that  many  districts  offered 
the  Sultan  to  pay  directly  into  his 
treasury  more  than  three  times  the 
nominal  sum  demanded  of  them  as 
taxes,  provided  the  money  might  be 
collected  by  an  officer  totally  distinct 
from  the  pasha.'* 

Add  to  this  the  intolerable  state 
of  social  degradation  in  which  the 
rayahs  were  kept,  and  with  this  we 
shall  conclude  our  account  of  the 
provincial  rule  of  the  Turks.  We 
shall  be  indebted  to  Ranke  for  an 
outline  of  it : 

"  The  Turks  in  the  country,"  he 
says — "  not  only  those  of  distinction, 
but  others  of  lower  rank  who  had 
gradually  assembled  around  them — 
considered  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  rayahs. 

*'  The  personal  treatment  of 
Christians  was  most  oppressive : 
no  Servian  dared  to  ride  into  a  town 
on  horseback  :  he  was  only  allowed 
to  appear  on  foot ;  and  he  was  bound 
to  render  personal  service  to  any 
Turk  who  might  demand  it.  When 
meeting  a  Turk  on  the  road,  it  was 
his  duty  to  halt,  and  make  way  for 
him;  and  if  he  happened  to  carry 
small    arms    in    defence    against 
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robbert,  be  wu  obliged  to  conceal 
tbem.  To  tufier  injuriea  was  bia 
dut J ;  to  reaent  tbem  waa  deemed  a 
crime  wortby  of  puniabment." 

Ex  uno  diaee  omne$,  Tbera^abaof 
Serria  proper,  were  treated  juat  aa 
tbose  ot  tbe  ot  ber  SUvonic  proviocea 
of  Turker  were  treated.  la  it  to  be 
wondered  at  tbat  refolta  abould  take 
pbce  under  aucb  a  government  ? 

In  1714  tbe  Turka  entered  upon 
a  war  witb  Venice,  tbe  object  of 
wbicb  waa  tbe  re-conqueat  of  tbe 
Morea,  wbicb  bad  been  guaranteed 
to  tbat  republic  bj  tbe  peaoe  of 
Carlowitz  in  1G90.  Tbe  Emperor 
Cbarlea  YI.  aa  a  guarantor  of  tbe 
treaty  of  Carlowita,  took  part  witb 
tbe  Venetiana,  and  in  tbe  war  wbicb 
en.iued  Prince  Eugene  defeated  tbe 
Turks  at  Peterwaradein  and  Bel- 
grade in  171Gand  1717  retpectively. 
On  Jul  J  21,  1718,  boattlities  were 
terminated  by  tbe  treaty  of  Paaaaro- 
wits. 

Under  tbat  treaty  Scnria,  includ- 
ing Belgrade,  tbe  banat  of  Temea- 
war,  and  parte  of  WaUaebia  and 
Croatia  were  ceded  to  Austria; 
and  tbe  unbappy  nyabs  were  re- 
leaaetl  from  tbe  bondage  under 
wbicb  tbey  bad  so  long  suffered. 
Tbey  were  no  longer  forced  to  senr e 


in  tbe  army,  and  erery  eneoange- 
ment  waa  gifen  tbem  to  daroto 
tbemaelrea  to  agricultural  induatry* 
Tbe  tynuiny  and  extortion  of  the 
apabia  diaappeared,  and  tbe  imytth 
waa  no  longer  a  '^  weaponleaa  alaTe.** 
Unfortunately  tbe  duration  of  Aoft- 
trian  power  waa  but  brief,  for  Ser- 
▼ia  reverted  to  Turiiey  in  1730  by 
tbe  peace  of  Belgrade.  It  ia  aftid 
tbat  when  tbe  Turkiab  ofitoem  took 
poaaession  of  tbe  country  they  woco 
tbonder-atruck  to  find  tbe  nf  *^ 
oonferted  into  a  diseiplinad  soldliMj. 
^  Neigbbours !  **  cried  one  of  then, 
aa  be  witueased  tbe  military  erolu- 
tions  of  a  fully  equipped  troop  of 
Serriana  wbo  bad  fpuruoned  ono  of 
tbe  fortreases  dekfered  ap,  '*  whaft 
bare  you  made  of  our  rayaha  P'* 

Tbe  Turka  ruled  tbeir  reeotofod 
profincea  witb  more  aererity  Ikoa 
ever.  Tbe  declining  power  of  iho 
8ultans  was  becomiug  too  weak  to 
bave  an^  effeetiTe  oontrol  oter  iho 
pro?  incud  paabas,  tbe  spabia,  aod  Uw 
lauiiariea.  Tbey  do  not  acorn  to  kovo 
been  unwilling  to  remedy  aboaaa  and 
introduce  reforma,  but  tlMiratteapte 
to  interfere  witb  wbat  ibe  roluy 
military  caate  regarded  aa  thosr 
*'rigbt  dirine  to  govern  wiosg**  oolj 
issued  in  revolts  among  the  uoopo. 
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JOTTINGS    BY    THE    WAY. 


By  "Pbestir  Johk.** 


My  recollections  of  the  Irish 
Church  are  partly  pleasant,  partly 
the  reyerse. 

I  remember,  far  back  as  my 
memory  can  travel,  a  certain  un- 
ecclesiastical  bam-like  edifice,  where 
Sunday  after  Sunday  our  good  old 
parson  read  most  excellent  dis- 
courses to  his  sleepy  flock.  I 
remember  the  square  unsightly  box, 
with  worm-eaten  wood-work  and 
decayed  floor,  where,  Sunday  after 
Sunday  an  old  gentleman,  with  im- 
mense nose  and  huge  ;bras8-rimmed 
spectacles,  taught  us  youngsters 
the  Church  Catechism  with  Scrip- 
ture proofs.  I  remember  well  the 
old  corner,  sheltered  from  wind  and 
sun,  with  its  broken  tombstone, 
where  old  Paul,  the  sexton,  smoked 
his  pipe  when  the  bell-ringing  was 
done,  and  told  marvellous  stories 
of  things  that  had  happened  in  days 
gone  by.  Bear  old  Sabbaths  1  dear 
old  friends !  gone  never  to  return  1 

I  cannot  tell  now  when  it  was 
settled  that  I  should  enter  the 
Church.  I  only  know  that  it  was 
settled. 

Perhaps  the  natural  shyness  of 
my  disposition,  passing  for  gravity, 
partly  induced  my  friends  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  intended  for  the 
Church  ;  perhaps  my  intense  rever- 
ence and .  esteem  for  our  dear  old 
parson  fostered  their  belief  that  I 
had  a  leaning  towards  the  ministerial 
office. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  found  myself, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  college 


course,  a  candidate  for  holy  orders 
on  the  look  out  for  a  curacy. 

Those  were  the  dark  days  pre- 
ceding the  iniquitous  Act  of  Dis- 
establishment. There  is  little 
danger  that  Irish  churchmen  will 
ever  forget  that  period  of  their 
lives.  For  centuries  they  had  re- 
garded themselves  as  a  kind  of 
outpost  for  England,  in  a  country 
every  throb  and  pulsation  of  whose 
national  life  beat  in  deadly  hostility 
to  their  Protestant  rulers.  For 
centuries  their  Church  had  been 
subsidized  by  the  State,  and  with 
servile  dependence  had  fawned  upon 
the  hand  that  fed  her.  Her  dignities 
and  emoluments  were  made  prizes 
to  pay  for  political  services.  Her 
pastors  were  fettered  and  muzzled 
by  State  restraints.  Her  p^ple 
cared  little  for  services  whicn  cost 
them  nothing.  In  their  blind 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government 
the  Churchmen  of  Ireland  almost 
forgot  the  loyalty  due  to  their  GK)d, 
and  the  result  was  such  as  might 
naturally  be  expected.  To  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Irish  Ultra- 
montanes  Mr.  Gladstone  sacrificed 
the  Irish  Church. 

Very  few  in  those  days  were 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  the 
Church  would  out-ride  the  storm ; 
those  who  were  determined  to  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  brave  old  craft 
and  share  her  fortune,  were  re- 
garded as  foolishly  venturesome. 

But  while  men  who  were  trained 
and   educated     for    the   ministry 
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hositnti'ii  to  t.'ikt*  the  Btep  which 
should  link  their  fortunes  with  the 
Irivh  Church,  inanv  men  of  no 
training,  ami  impcrftTtly  etlucnted, 
had  no  nuoh  Hcniples.  To  blame 
the  Iriiih  hishopB  for  admitting  Mich 
men  is  i>imple  nonwnse.  Wiw, 
able,  and  devoted  men  conatitutetl 
the  Kpi^rnpal  l)ench  at  the  time  of 
disx'otaMishment,  and  all  that  could 
\>o  dune  to  puide  the  Church 
through  a  cri»it  of  momentous 
imprirtanct*  they  did  ;  but  posts 
wrr©  tacant,  rectom  were  urgf>nt; 
no  man  could  potsiblj  tell  how 
matters  would  turn  out  with  rp||;ard 
to  the  future  of  the  Church. 

Well  and  noblj  the  bishops  and 
the  ra^t  majority  of  the  der^  and 
laitv  of  the  Irisli  Church  acted  at 
tlie  time  of  disestablishment,  and 
to  their  exerti«ins,  under  (rod.  is 
due  the  fact  that  the  Church  has 
outlived  the  storm. 

In  the  rear  iMiO  I  wns  nomi- 
nated  to  a  curacT.  and  in  due  time 
ordained  tor  the  same;  I  was  pro- 
found It  isrnomnt  even  of  the  mean- 
ing of  nuch  ti-rms  as  "  Annuitant,*' 
•*  Coniniut.<iti4»ii/'  "  Composition.*'  I 
wasapfKiinted  curate  at  a  stiptoidof 
£l'Ji'  |>iT  annum.  What  more  could 
any  rrnsonable  man  exfiect  ? 

Fir  a  while  ererythinif  went 
snuHitl.ly.  The  maM  of  documents 
whirh  came  ti>  me  fi»r  ."if^nntun* 
eatiM^I  me  pome  di«(]ii!«-tiiile.  hut 
the  fifin*^  na-i  «»nly  m<»mentary, 
and  I  was  tiKi  busy  to  indulge  in 
:«pef".'.!ti'.  !•  troiihii'ii. 

Mv  rrrti  r  wfw  an  indident.  easr- 
win::  n^nn,  \i'rv  slci*pv  antl  M^rr 
;:p-.'i?»v,  a  :;in»d  in  dire  cf  ^ln^ep,  fond 
1.:  i.r?   .- :  t -T  ;i!ni  ^nai!  ji  kfn. 

In  •?  e  i-ipai-ity  I'f  ir-t»T  he  wa;*, 
honr^i  r.  inimea*urahiV  iriteri^r  to 
till  pnn*'j  H'Xtnn.  This  latter 
wi'Tih'k  kt'pl  a  small  hnrk*ter's 
piw*.  M:.rr»*  ei:«j«.  l»u?t«  r,  hn*ad, 
npi  ';•-•.  A«* .  w»r«'  retai'.i'ti  to  the 
c'Mintry  :*e":dr. 

i  >ne  Sii'!'iiv,  ?M»rniRi;  en  hi*  wav 
to  the  church,  the  rector  was  hor- 


rified to  see  the  apple-stall  ereeted 
before  the  door,  and  Lanty'a 
wife  arranging  her  wares  for  the 
day.      I^antv  waa    forthwith  sum- 

m  m 

moncd  and  ordereil  to  remove  the 
stall.  This  he  did,  mutteriof;  in 
reply  to  the  indignant  remon- 
atrance  of  the  panon,  "Och,  the 
Lord  be  Rood  to  sinuera  like  yon 
and  me  tliat  earns  our  liyin'  on 
the  Sabbath ! " 

Many  ecclesiastical  ussier  pre- 
vailetl  in  this  parish  which  vera 
certainly  startling.  For  inalanee, 
when  a  special  collection  was  taken 
up  in  the  church  for  any  eharitnble 
purpose,  the  Communion  |riafee 
employed  in  taking  up  the  oP 
When  the  congregation 
misseti,  the  churahwardenanrnrehad 
unceremonionHly    into  the  cl 

m 

took  up  the  "  poor  boacs,**  ei 
their  contents   on  the   alter,'  and 
counted  the  collection. 

It  waa  by  no  meana 
when  a  doubtful  copper  nade  its 
appearance,  to  raise  a  comer  of  the 
table-cover,  and  try  the 
nesa  of  the  coin  by  **  hopjnmg  **  il 
the  Communion  table. 

Behind  the  rrading-desk,  betwi 
the  chancel  steps  and  the  altar-nail, 
stood — you  may  laugh,  but  aach  waa 
the  fact — a  book-case  of 
^(m/,  un painted  and  unvanuahed. 

It  was  intended, the  re 
to  hold  the  books  belonging  to 
Sunilny  School,  but  in  my  tiaw 
held  also  ** dusters/'  bruahea,  Ac 

Tiiere  was'a  baptismal  foot, 
^to«Hi  under  the  pulpit  and  waa 
rarely  t:!M*d :  it  had  no  conti  ~ 
for  letting  off  the  water  after 
liaptism,  so  that  in  general  a 
of  water  waa  placed  in  the 
which  nniwered  the  purpoae  ^ila 
as  wt- II  and  Mved  Ijanty,  the  aezi 
no  tnd  of  trouble.  Wlu^nerer 
rector  had  by  mistake  deposited 
hat  and  cloves  in  the  foot*  Laniy 
laid  thi'  bikini  of  water  on  the 
in  the  chancel. 

Fur  a  while  everything  weal 
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well.  I  bought  a  boree,  rented  a 
small  house,  aud  set  about  fumisb- 
inp  it. 

One  day,  however,  the  rector 
called  to  see  me  in  a  state  of  great 
perturbation. 

"  Mr.  Prester  John,'*  said  he, 
''  have  you  heard  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Church  Temporalities." 

I  intimated  that  I  had  not  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the 
Commissioners. 

**  Then,  sir,*'  said  he.  "  let  me 
tell  you  that  your  claim  has  been 
disallowed." 

Not  fully  understanding  how  the 
decision  of  Commissioner  Lawaon 
and  Co.  affected  my  position  as 
curate,  I  meekly  replied  that  ''I 
was  very  sorry." 

*' Sorry!"  exclaimed  my  rector, 
*'  sorry !  The  Commissioners  have 
disallowed  your  claim,  and  you  are 
vsTi^  sorry.  But  what  am  I  to  do 
for  a  curate,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  and 
who  is  to  pay  your  salary  for  the 
last  half-year?  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  that  point  of 
view,  Mr.  Preston  John  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  was  quite  new  to  me. 

"  Then  you  may  consider  it  in 
this  light,  sir,"  said  my  rector,  who 
had  really  worked  himself  into  a 
regular  white  heat ;  ''I always  kept 
a  curate,  and  as  a  man  of  three- 
score years  I  need  a  curate.  There's 

A never  had  a  curate  till  the 

week  before  Christmas,  when  he 
got  the  bishop  to  ordain  Ned 
Mulcahy  the  parish  clerk"  (this  was 
not  strictly  true,  as  Ned  Mulcahy 
was  a  scripture  reader ;  but  then  the 
rector  was  angry,  and  contradic- 
tion would  only  make  him  worse) ; 

"  there's  D never  had  more  than 

one  curate,  and  now  he  has  three,  all 
allowed  for  ;  and  here  am  I,  in  the 
latter  end  of  my  days,  deprived  of 
my  curate.  I'll  appeal  against  the 
decision,  sir— I'll  appeal." 

This  seemed  to  relieve  him  con- 
siderably, and  I  now  learned  with 


sorprise  that  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  I 
could  no  longer  retain  my  position 

as  curate  of 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  fol- 
lowed. The  bishop  sent  me  a 
cheque  for  £20 ;  a  parishionw,  with 
the  delicacy  of  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, bought  my  horse  for  £10  more 
than  I  gave  for  him  ;  my  reotor 
gave  me  his  blessing  (he  had  little 
more  to  give),  and  I  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man. 

About  this  time  my  father,  who 
had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  died, 
and  us  my  own  health  wae  some- 
what shaken  by  the  worry  of  the 
past  six  months,  I  determined  to 
take  a  few  months'  rest  before  I 
settled  into  harness  again. 

An  incident  occurred  daring  this 
period  illustrative  of  the  working 
of  the  present  system  of  boards  of 
patronage  in  the  Irish  Church. 

A  parish  in  the  neighbourhood 
became  vacant,  and  as  the  work 
was  light  I  accepted  the  Sunday 
duty  as  locum  tenens.  Though  still 
a  deacon,  my  name  was  mentioned 
as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the 
vacancy. 

One  day  a  yonng  gentleman  of 
military  appearance  called  on  me. 
Having  introduced  himself,  after  a 
few  preliminary  hems  he  said, — 

^*  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
the  county  at  present  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  Mr.  Prester 
John." 

I  bowed. 

'^Aw,  you'  have  seen  my  ad- 
dress ?'• 

Another  bow. 

"^m;,  might  I — aw — ask  have 
you  read  it  ?  " 

No,  I  had  not  read  it. 

**  You  have  propertv — ato-^m 
the  county  ?  " 

I  bowed  again. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence. 

''  I  believe  you  are  a  candidate 
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for  C—  parish,  Mr.  Preiter 
Jolui  ?  " 

1  flisnified  that  I  never  had 
canvai«iif(i  foranv  parinh,  and  never 
would ;  that  I  cfeHpidcd  thoroughly 
auT  man  that  did. 

'••  But — aw — really,  you  know, 
you  are  the  proper  man  to  ^t  the 
parish — titr.  In  fact  I  may  mv  that 
— 0ir — you  ou^ht  to  be  elect<Nl." 

1  l>owed  a^^ain. 

**  My  father  it  one  of  the  non)i- 
nators — av — and  really  it  depends 
on  younM'lf  whether  you  are  to  bo 
our  new  rector  or  not." 

A  li»!ht  bn)ke  in  on  me.  Hertt 
was  this  puppy  who  stood  before 
nie,  meditatively  stroking  his  inci- 
pient moustache,  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  clergy- 
man of  a  M'lf-suppurted  Church  to 
insult  me  to  my  face.  If  I  voted 
for  him  his  father  would  vote  for 
me.     My  blood  boiled. 

*•  Mr.  — — /•  I  said,  very  quietly, 
*'  it  seems  to  me  jufit  now  that  you 
and  I  are  very  much  alike.*' 

**  And  how  is  that  ?  We  artf  not 
like  one  another  in  appearance.** 

He  was  six  feet  one,  while  I 
at'roii  four  fi>i.'t  eleven  in  mv 
boots. 

*'  Nil,  we  arc  not  like  in  that  re- 

Sptrt." 

•*  You  are  not  in  the  arinv — flw." 

I  a«lniitt«Ml  the  fact  frt^elv. 

**  You  an'  not  about  to  c<*ntest 
the  fount y.  eh  r  Wc  arc  not  alike 
in  tiiat — rtir.** 

>'•>,  wi*  nri*  not  alike  in  that. 

"  1    k I ;•■■■*    -dir*   that  v«'U   an*  a 

m 

p*!ilieinan  -.'ir — |)erhapH  yuu  nii-an 
ih  it  — .fir/  " 

1  dni>  rr:;.arked  that  I  had  no 
fUcii  niraiii   l;. 

••Tl»rii---«i  -  I  eaii'i  quoM,  I  i*\\v 
it  u\t." 

••  \Vi  li."  1  ^ai^i.  •*  H'U  are  ttun*!- 
in'j  1»T  thf  OiLiUty,  I  I'l-r  the 
pani*h.     Nnihvr  ••!  u^  «i!l  it/." 

A^  tar  a^  tiiv  rirctitin  to  the 
p:iri'*ri  m  r»iiioTH'ii,  I  nml  hcarcely 
add  that  I  wan  T:t>t  i-let-ted. 

In  the  >ear  1^7.  i  was  appointed 


to  a  small  rural  parish  in  the  north, 
with  a  population  of  about  four 
hundred  souls. 

It  had  been  vacant  for  ■oma  four 
mouths  prefiout  to  my  appoint- 
ment, and  was  in  a  stato  of  com- 
plete disorder. 

On  the  Sunday  after  mj  appoint* 
nient  I  was  in  the  church  at  ten 
o'clock  for  the  purpoae  of  openioi; 
Sunday  school.  It  was  a  cold 
winter's  morning,  and  a  bright  firo 
was  burning  in  the  vestry.  Fancy 
my  surprise  to  find  the  clerk  on 
one  side  of  the  fire  smoking  a  aboft 
**  cutty,*'  while  the  sexton  aat  oppo> 
site  him  "chewing"  with  lolcmn 
gravity.     • 

To  do  them  justice  the  pipe  waa 
not  produced  on  any  subsequent 
occasion,  but  I  never  could  per- 
suade either  of  tbcm  during  tneir 
tenure  of  office  that  they  had  not 
as  good  a  right  to  ait  in  the  Teatrj 
as  the  incumbent. 

Rut  all  the  penonafnea  in  tUa 
parish  sink  into  insignifieanee  be- 
fore  the  squire.  I  luve  met  Iriah 
gentlemen  who  took  a  sincere  in* 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  who  worked  for  the  Chureh, 
and  1  respected  them  for  it.  Squire 
Burtitem  worked  for  the  Choreh, 
talked  for  the  Church,  wrote  for 
the  Churt*h,  raved  about  the  Church, 
did  everything  that  a  loyal  chuivh- 
man  eould  do  exerpt  rantribmie, 
Tiiis  Squire  Burstein  avoided  bj 
every  |M)#sible  artifice. 

Tiie  iieiton  lived  in  the  aquire*a 
gati*.Io4i;;e,  the  clerk  held  the  poat- 
otlioe  through  the  Burstem  in* 
fluence,  the  select  fcttrymen  vera 
tenants  on  the  Burstem  property, 
the  clergyman  waa  protected  bj  the 
Burstem  authority,  and  of  the 
stip4*nd  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
poundu  allocated  for  his  support, 
six  i>oundB  per  annum  were  vab- 
scribt^d  from  tlie  Burvtem  treaanrj. 

In  return  for  this  prineely  gene^ 
ro«ity  the  clergyman  waa  eipeoted 
to  accord  S|uire  Buntem  the 
revfreut  suhmisision. 
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I  did  not  make  acquaintance  with 
the  squire's  family  for  seyerai 
months  after  my  arriya),  owing  to 
circumstances  which  I  need  not 
detail. 

'^You  were  three  minutes  after 
the  time  to-day  commencing^  the 
service,  Mr.  Frester  John.  Don't 
you  think  it  well  to  set  the  people 
an  example  in  punctuality  ?  Q[?ime 
is  so  very  important,  you  know. 
Poor  dear  old  Mr.  Thresham  was 
the  very  essence  of  punctuality." 

Such  were  the  first  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mrs.  Burstem  on 
the  first  Sunday  she  appeared  in 
the  Burstem  pew. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  clerk  handed  me  a  note 
which  ran  thus:  "Mr.  Burstem 
presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Prester  John,  and  begs  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
change  of  weather  would  be  most 
desirable.  Would  Mr.  P.  J.  kindly 
read  the  prayer  for  fair  weather?" 
How  it  happened  I  cannot  tell, 
but  it  certainly  did  happen  that, 
instead  of  the  prayer  for  fjair 
weather,  on  that  luckless  Sunday,  I 
read  the  thanksgiving  for  rain. 

I  felt  that  I  had  put  my  foot  in 
it,  looked  up,  caught  Mrs.  Burs- 
tern's  eye,  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  my  character,  and 
plunged  iato^-the  prayer  for  rain. 
How  I  finished  the  service  I 
caDnot  tell,  but  from  that  day  for- 
ward Mrs.  Burstem's  eye  had  for 
me  a  kind  of  horrible  fascination. 

I  saw  it  everywhere ;  its  metallic 
gleam  sent  a  cold  chill  through 
me.  I  grew  nervous,  miserable, 
melancholy. 

Mr.  Burstem  requested  that  I 
would  speak  audibly.  The  next 
Sunday  I  nearly  burst  a  blood- 
vessel in  my  frantic  desire  to  con- 
vey to  the  Burstem  ear  the  infor- 
mation that  he  was  a  "  miserable 
sinner."  Mrs.  Burstem  fainted,  and 
the  sexton  requested,  in  Mr.  Burs- 
tem s  name,  that   I    would  speak 


lower  in  future.  Mr.  Burstem  re- 
quested me  to  read  the  morning 
pntyen  in  «  more  reverent  tone  of 
voice,  and  next  Sunday  I  was  8pe» 
ciaily  entreated  by  Mrs.  Burstem 
not  to  intone  the  service. 
At  last  the  crash  came. 
Mrs.  Burstem  requested  that  I 
should  give  the  people  "  a  little 
more  variety"  in  my  sermons.  On 
the  foUovring  Sunday  I  preached 
extempore  for  forty-five  minutes  on 
the  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Mr.  Burstem  reported  me  to  the 
bishop. 

I  sent  in  my  resignation,  which 
the  bishop  refused  te  accept. 

Between  the  bishop  and  Mr. 
Burstem  I  was  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

About  this  time  I  received  a 
cheque  for  my  first  quarter's 
stipend.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when  I  learned  that  a  tax  of 
twenty-five  poimds  had  been  im- 
posed on  my  miserable  salary  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per 
annum.  I  wrote  to  the  bishop. 
He  was  very  sorry,  but  could  not 
assist  me.  I  wrote  to  the  diooesan 
council,  and  was  referred  to  the 
representative  body.  I  wrote  to  the 
representative  body,  and  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  diocesan  council. 
I  tried  the  diocesan  secretly,  and 
was  informed  by  that  officii  that 
he  did  not  draw  up  the  scheme.  I 
then  tried  the  archdeacon,  and 
learned  that  such  matters  did  not 
belong  to  his  department. 

Thoroughly  puzzled,  I  gave  up  in 
despair. 


My  black  gown  began  to  look 
threadbare.  I  determined  to  preach 
in  my  surplice  the  following  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  Burstem  was  not  in  church 
on  that  eventful  day.  Was  I  glad 
or  was  I  sorry  ? 

I  scarce  could  tell.    I  was  about 
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to  take  a  werj  important  atop 
and  I  had  not  conaalted  the  tqnire. 
I  caught  Mra.  Buivtem't  glittering 
ere,  and— was  it  alwaji  to  be  like 
tnia?— I  roee  to  the  oceaaton — I, 
the  Kev.  Timothena  Pretter  John, 
actually  met  that  eje,  I  atared  at 
it — lurpriae,  wonder,  amaaement, 
were  in  the  Buratem  eje,  but  it 
alowW  diaappeared  below  the  wood- 
work of  the  Baratem  pew. 

I  ascended  the  pulpit — was  it? 

•--could  it  be? — the  door  opened, 

and  8ouire  Buratem  appeared. 

Shall  I  erer  forget  that  moment  ^ 

Slowlj,  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  he 


walked  up  the  aiale,  opened  Ua  pav, 
went  in  and  sat  down. 

Then  he  atood  up,  atiU  looktofr 
with  a  atony  atare  at  the  awfid 
aurplice,  collected  all  the  hooka  in 
the  pew  in  a  pile  on  one  arm. 
deliberated,  aei  down  the  booka 
with  a  bang,  opened  the  new  door 
and  cloaed  it  after  him  witk  a  aoud 
like  thunder,  atrode  oat  of  the 
chnrcb,  banging  the  door  after  liiai 
with  a  crash  that  made  thm  ^Ims 
rattle  in  the  windowa,  and  dwip^ 
peered. 

I  left  the  pariah  next  day. 


A   DREAM  WITHIN  A  DKEAM. 

Wa  sail'd  away  one  sunny  day 

Orer  the  bright  blue  sea ; 

Our  tight  boat  swiftly  cut  her  way. 

The  trsnci*d  wavvs  in  stillness  lay, 

Our  cheeks  were  duih'd  with  pleasant  spraj-* 

New  liio  it  was  to  me. 


Such  peaee  was  in  the  quiet  sir ! 
**  The  breath  of  peai*e  we  drew ;  ** 
Repose  in  motitin  «'%'erywheie. 
Motion  ititelf  repOM.*  was  there, 
Orestm*  lun^.unsn^wer'd  prayer 
Descended  on  our  crew. 


Still  saild  we  on  when  ere  came  down ; 

The  flsminj;  ginl  of  <lAy 

On  ocean  emit  a  ir«>Mea  rrowa ; 

A£tf  the  white  waIU  of  the  town. 

The  taII«*t«  (*r*^'n.  the  hesdlands  brown« 

In  deepening  iliadow  Isy. 
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And  with  the  twilight  c«ae  a  spell. 
A  calm  ne'er  felt  before ; 
Whether  from  that  deep  sky  it  fell, 
Or  brought  by  night- winds  o'er  the  dell, 
We  question'd  not,  nor  cared  to  tell, 
Wind-wafted  from  the  shore ! 

In  deep  content  we  watch'd  the  skies, 
The  changing  hues  of  eve  ; 
And  joy  shot  forth  from  dark-brown  eyes 
Bound  by  the  sweetest  human  ties — 
Our  world  seem'd  one  fair  Paradise 
Where  none  could  sigh  or  grieve. 

We  spoke  not  of  our  calm  delight, 
Borne  o*er  the  ocean-stream ; 
But  onward  sped  athwart  the  night 
'Till  one  exclaim'd,  *'  I  see  a  light !  "— 
The  morning  sun  was  shining  bright, 
I  woke,  and  'twas  a  dream ! 


'Tis  gone,  that  dream  of  youth  and  glee. 
It  will  return  no  more ! 
But  still  all  care  and  sadness  flee 
When  dreamy  eyes  are  fix'd  on 
Onoe  more  I  sail  upon  the  sea, 
Wind -wafted  from  the  shore  I 
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THE  BIGHT   HON.   ANGELA  GEOROINA,  BAB0KB8S 

BURDETT-COUTTS. 

ErtBTBODT  knowa,  at  least  bj  name,  the  famous  banking-houae  of  Coolla 
and  Co.,  in  the  Strand,  London.     Perhaps  no  firm  of  prirate  bankcn  ia 
the  world  can  boast  of  a  clicntelage  so  aristocratic     The  early  hialoiy  of 
the  bank  is  interest ini^,  and  illustrates  rery  farourablj  tho  aneono  of 
Scottish  enterprise  in  England. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  William  Coutta.  a  eadot  of 
the  Auchintodl  family,  was  "  prorost  '*  of  Montroae.  Uia  grandaoB, 
Patrick  Coutts,  became  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  died  thera  in  1704^ 
leaTiDg  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  an  estate  of  £2,500  to  bo  diTidod 
between  them. 

PntrickN  eldest  sod,  John,  succeeded  to  his  father's  busincoSy  and 
extended  it  greatlj.  His  firm  of  .lohn  Coutts  and  Ca^  genoiml 
merchant :>.  was  widely  known  anil  highly  respected.  In  1742  be  was 
elected  Lord  Provost  of  Ivi)inburi*h,  the  highest  municipal  dignity  that 
cm  be  attained  in  Scotland.  In  his  later  years  ilU health  made  at 
net*o(i!*ary  for  liim  to  reside  in  Itnlr,  and  he  died  at  Nola,  near  Naplea^  oa 
!klarch  2'^,  17^",  at  tho  ai;e  of  tiftv-oue. 

Bffon*  lenrini;  Sontland  John  Coutts  had  assumed  as  partnera  kia 
vh\v*l  !>o!i  Patrick  and  a  Mr.  Tntttor.  The  capital  of  the  new  firm  was 
•  ■ii!v  1*1.1  Mil).  They  dealt  in  c<'m,  acted  as  commission  agents,  and 
1.' jotiateil  billit  *>u  the  ('oiitineutal  Hourses.  In  course  of  time  ibcir 
t>it»:i.i-«-<*  i-n  Vhai>iri*  bet^ame  m»  extenMve  that  ther  ceased  to  act  aa 
.:< :  I  r.tl  merchants  and  derut«M  themseWes  entirely  to  banking.  In  1773 
>.r  W.  iiam  ForU^.  S  r  Jarneii  Hunter  Blair,  and  Sir  Kobert  Heniea 
ca:;.c  Xo  Ic  the  chief  partners  iu  the  firm,  and  the  bank  was  long  knova 
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as  "  Sir  W.  Forbes,  J.  Hunter,  and  Co."    In  1830  it  became  the  TJnionL 
Bank  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  greatest  banks  in  the  country.* 

Lord  Provost  Coutts  left  four  sons.  James  became  a  banker  in  St. 
Mary  Axe,  in]  London,  but  subsequently  joined  his  younger  brother 
Thomas  in  esfcablishing  the  banking-house  of  Coutts  and  Co.  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  for  some  time  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  and  died  in  1778.  Thereupon 
Thomas  Coutts  became  the  sole  manager  of  the  bank  in  the  Strand. '  In 
course  of  time  the  private  account  of  King  G-eorge  was  kept  at  Coutts's, 
and  the  principal  members  of  the  aristocracy  soon  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Sovereign.  It  became  fashionable  to  fiave  an  account  there ;  and  even 
yet  there  is  a  certain  undefinable  prestige  in  paying  your  bills  by  a 
cheque  on  **Coutts'8." 

Prudence,  economy,  and  punctuality  soon  made  Thomas  Coutts  a 
millionaire.  He  married  first  Susan  Starkie,  who  died  in  1815,  leaving  three 
daughters — Susan,  married  in  1796  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford ;  Prances, 
married  in  1800  to  the  first  Marquis  of  Bute ;  and  Sophia,  married  in 
1793  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Baronet.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  by  this  marriage  was  Angela  Qeorgina  Burdett — now  the  Baro- 
ness Burdett-Coutts — the  subject  of  the  present  memoir. 

Miss  Burdett  was  not  born  heir  to  the  princely  fortune  which  after- 
wards fell  to  her  lot,  and  of  which  she  has  made  so  noble  a  use.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Thomas  Coutts  married,  in  1815,  Miss  Hamet 
Mellon,  an  actress  more  celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  profes- 
sional talent ;  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  February  22, 1822, 
she  succeeded  under  his  will  to  his  entire  property.  , 

In  1827  Mr.  Coutts's  widow  was  married  to  William  Aubrey  de  Vere 
Beauclerk,  Duke  of  St.  Albans.  She  died  on  6th  August,  1837,  and  left 
the  whole  of  the  fortune  she  had  derived  from  the  Coutts'  family  to  Miss 
Angela  Georgiua,  the  youngest  and  then  the  only  unmarried  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  only  subject  to  an  annuity  of  £10,000  a-year  to  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  to  a  life-rent  in  his  favour  of  her 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  her  Highgate  properties,  including  Holly 
Lodge.  With  many  peculiarities,  and  perhaps  not  a  few  weaknesses, 
she  was  a  generous  and  kind-hearted  woman;  and  it  is  said  that  she 
disposed  of  her  wealth  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  under  the  convic- 
tion that  justice  required  that  Mr.  Coutts't  fortune  should  revert  at  her 
death  to  one  of  his  own  family. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  Derbyshire 


*  It  ia  stated  in  Notez  and  QuerUt  (4th  S.  X.,  398),  that  Mansfield's  Bank,  establiahed 
in  1738,  was  the  first  private  bank  in  Edinburgh,  **  except  perhaps  Coutta's,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  had  the  Dieoedence."  Probably  neither  of  them  in  the  earlj  part  of 
their  history  limited  its  b  to  banking  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.    Both  seem 

to  have  been  at  first  i^      ,  houses,  reeeiring  deposits   at   interest,  and  dealing  in 

bills  of  exchange  at  h  Mt>road. 
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family  which  had  been  raided  to  the  Baronetage  in  1618^ 
tho  25th  January,  1770,  and  educated  at  Wettminater  School  and  Um 
University  of  Oxford,  lie  lived  in  France  during  the  refolutioiiarj  timr^ 
and  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  horrors  that  were  theti  |fcr» 
petrated.  His  continental  experience  greatly  liberaliaed  hia  p'^'t^tfal 
opinions.  Ilia  histoiy  is  not  yet  forgotten.  As  a  politician  be  was  ikr  ia 
advance  of  his  day ;  a  reformer  before  tho  time  of  Parliamentary  refbroi ; 
an  energetic  and  eilectivo  advocate  of  those  wise  ineaanrea  which  hav« 
placed  our  country  in  the  von  of  progress,  and  which  made  the  Britiflb 
throno  stable  in  the  midst  of  tlie  almost  universal  instability  of 
dynasties  during  the  first  portion  of  this  century. 

Lon^  before  young  Burdctt  reached  manhood,  asaociationa  of 
kinds  for  promoting  Parliamentary  reform  had  begun  to  be  fomed 
in  England.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  of  theee, 
Gstabliahed  in  1771)  by  the  celebrated  Mnjor  Cartwright,  of  whom 
in  presenting  to  the  House  of  C*ommons  one  of  his  peiitiona  Cor  tho 
rcme«iy  uf  existing  abuse.^,  said,  *'  Mojor  Cartwright  is  one  i 
enlightened  mind  and  profound  constitutional  knowledge  place 
in  the  lii;;hfst  rank  of  public  cliaructers,  and  whose  purity  of 
and  cousiistency  uf  conduct  thn)ugh  life  command  the  moat 
atttfUtion  to  his  opinions.'*  The  society  founded  by  him 
The  SiH'ietif  fur  Const i tut iunal  Injunnation.  Ita  first  chairman  was  tho 
Duke  uf  Itichnioud,  but  that  noble  patriot,  having  received  from  Ooven^ 
mcnt  the  pu^t  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  took  an  early  opportomfty 
of  dest-rting  his  cullcagues  in  the  society,  and  waa  afterwarda  the  bitteiwal 
opponent  of  all  Huch  political  awociatious.  Among  tho  other  menbera  of 
Cartu  right's  piicirty  wore  tiie  Duko  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Camden  and 
Surrey,  Earl  ^>taJlllu|H^  i^»rd  .Mahi'D,  Pitt,  Fox,  Erskinc,  and  ShcridaB, 
besides  many  other  influential  aii-i  ceUbratcd  men.  Pitt  and  Fos» 
however,  did  not  long  remain  niemberv,  neither  did  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

AfUT  his  Univvrsity  fi  I  neat  inn  had  l>een  completed,  Burdett  apenfc 
iM!VL'ral  vi'ar-«  iu  travel.  It  uoa  tiic  pffiod  of  the  first  French  iwolutioo, 
and  the  young  as; •! rant  to  I'ariiainfutary  honours  came  home  deeply 
imprf>si'd  with  tht*  convK*tit*n  litat  unless  a  rapid  and  radical  change  ia 
the  administration  of  Knt;ii.-h  atVairs  bhould  be  vtTected,  the  sliecia  of 
I/>nil4'n  and  oti.tr  Kni:h'>}t  v.i.tr^  would  ere  long  be  aeenca  of  horvor 
and  blixnl,  at  thnn*  of  I'aris  lia.i  rt^c^-ntly  bet*n. 

Hv  thii  ttmr  tht*  Scirf'4  t'*>r  i  \t9\»fitutu*mil  Fnfitrmation  and  ita  metro* 
{tolitan  i'iaiijutor,  thr  {\.'rrr»f"ih:iiij  Norir/y,  one  of  whose  moat  active 
members  was  Hume  Toukt*.  Iiad  sftrpad  thisr  branchea  over  the  wholo 
country,  and  were  acting  as  {iroisaganda  of  Liberalism  everywhere.  Mr. 
Burdett  became  a  leader   lu  tht;se   societies,  advocating,  both  at  their 
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meetings  and  in  public,  measures  which  at  that  time  were  regarded 
as  revolutionary,  but  most  of  which  have  since  been  adopted.     . 

In  1794)  the  famous  trial  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  others  took  place>  and 
desperate  efforts  were  made  by  the  Goyernment  to  get  them  found  guilty 
of  treason,  and  thereby  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  all  Liberal  political 
associations.  As  is  well  known,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Crown 
officers  recoiled  upon  themselyes.  Hardy  and  his  associates  were  one  by 
one  triumphantly  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  **  constructive "  treason, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  and  liberty  of  the  press  were  established  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever. 

Mr.  Burdett  took  strong  ground  on  the  Liberal  side  during  these 
proceedings.  Lord  Campbell,  speaking  of  a  period  seven  years  later, 
wheu  Home  Tooke  had  retired  to  Wimbledon  to  spend  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  gives  a  curious  glimpse  of  the  sort  of  society  which  Burdett 
frequented.  "  The  ex- Chancellor,"  *  he  says,  "  would  likewise  occasion- 
ally dine  with  the  ex-parson,  t  and  joyously  meet  the  motley  company 
there  assembled, — Hardy,  the  shoemaker,  sitting  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  the  other."  (**  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  vii., 
284,  4th  edition,  1857). 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Burdett  married  Miss  Sophia  Coutta  in 
1793.  In  1796  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1797  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  baronetcy. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Gk>yeim- 
ment,  especially  on  the  war  question,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Soman 
Catholic  emancipation,  in  favour  of  which  he  introduced  bill  after  bill, 
struggling  perseveringly  against  a  large  but  constantly  decreasing  majo- 
rity of  the  House. 

In  1802  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Middlesex,  but  he 
was  afterwards  unseated ;  and  in  1806,  when  he  again  contested  that 
constituency,  he  was  unsuccessful.  Next  year  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr. 
James  Paull,  who  had  contested  Westminster  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
in  1807  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Westminster,  his 
colleague  being  Lord  Cochrane. 

In  1810  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  under  most  memorable  circum- 
stances. In  that  year  Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  January,  and  Lord 
Porchester  immediately  moved  for  an  inquiry  by  a  committee  into  the 
policy  and  conduct  of  the  recent  Walcheren  Expedition,  which  had  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  country,  and  to  nearly  all  the  ill-fated  men  who  had 
embarked  in  it.  Lord  Porchester  expressly  stated  that  his  object  *^  was 
not  a  select  and  secret  committee  before  whom  garbled  extracts  might  be 
laid  by  ministers  themselves,  in  order  to  produce  a  partial  decision,  but  a 

•  Thurlow. 

f  Tooke  was  in  bolj  orden. 
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oommittee  of  the  whole  Hoate,  by  whieh  onl  eridenoe  might  be  emniiied 
at  the  bar."  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine  in  a  Houae 
of  381  memben. 

The  1  louse  of  Commons  was  occupied  in  this  inTcatigation  from  the 
2nd  February  till  the  20th  March,  the  result  being  that  Lord  Pot- 
cheater's  resolutions  censuring  the  adrisers  of  the  expedition  were  negft- 
tifed ;  but  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  in  command  of  the  troops,  wma 
censured  for  baring  laid  a  narratire  directly  before  the  King  rindicatiog 
his  own  conduct  as  commander-in-chief,  and  condemning  that  of  the  naiml 
part  of  the  expedition. 

During  the  whole  investigation  the  standing  order  against  admitliiig 
strangers  to  the  House  had  been  rigidly  enforced,  and  much  pnUie 
indignation  was  excited  against  the  member  (Yorke),  on  whose  motioo 
the  people  had  been  excluded. 

On  the  19th  of  Februaiy  Yorke  complained  to  the  House  thai  his 
Parliamentary  conduct  had  been  made  the  subject  of  discossion  in  a 
debating  club  called  the  British  Forum,  managed  by  a  certain  Mr.  Jolm 
Gale  Jones,  and  demanded  that  Jones  should  be  summoned  to  the  bar  for 
breach  of  prifilege.  This  was  done,  and  the  unfortunate  owner  of 
the  *'  British  Forum "  waa  committed  to  Newgate  under  a  Speakarls 
warrant. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not  present  when  this  took  place.  He  hald 
that  the  House  of  Commons  *'  had  no  right  to  impriaon  the  peo^  of 
Bngknd«**  On  the  12th  March  he  mored  that  Jones  should  be  di^ 
charged,  his  imprisonment  being  illegal.  The  House  bald  last  to  ila 
prerogatiTc,  and  the  motion  was  negatired  by  an  oferwhelming  nuyoritj. 

Sir  Francis  immediately  publiahed  his  speech  on  the  motion,  and  pfw- 
fixed  to  it  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  in  which  he  repealod 
his  assertion  that  the  Commons  had  no  right  to  imprison  an  Englishman 
This  letter  was  held  by  the  House  to  be  a  scandalous  and  libellous  paper, 
and  after  a  protracted  debate  on  the  course  to  be  taken  to  vindicata 
their  rights,  the  Commons  resoWed  by  100  rotes  sgainst  152  thai  8ir 
Francis  Burdett  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower. 

The  warrant  to  commit  was  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  handed  to  tiio 
Serjeant^t*Arms  at  the  close  of  the  debate  at  seren  o'clock  in  tkm 
morning  of  the  Gth  April,  and  Sir  Francis  was  allowed  to  retire  to  kia 
mansion  in  Piccadillr,  on  stating  that  he  would  be  ^  ready  to  receita*'  tho 
Serjeant  next  morning.  The  reception  that  officer  met  with  nasi 
morning  was  not  what  he  expected. 

Sir  Francis's  house  was  barricaded,  and  its  owner,  maintaining  thai  tho 
warrant  against  him  « as  illegal,  refused  to  proceed  to  the  Tower  onlaas 
taken  by  force.  With  the  aid  of  a  strong  body  of  police  and  a  detsch— I 
of  troops  an  entrance  was  ultimately  effected,  and  the  prisoner  was  dritan 
to  the  Tower  under  their  escort.    A  dreadfnl  riot  ensued.    Test  erowda 
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assembled  in  the  yicinity  of  the  barricaded  house,  and  the  troops  which 
had  accompanied  the  prisoner  to  the  Tower  were  attacked  by  the  mob  on 
their  return,  two  or  three  lives  being  lost,  and  several  persons  wounded. 
The  Parisian  newspapers  reported  that  there  was  a  revolution  in  London. 

Sir  Francis  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
released  him.  He  took  legal  measures  against  all  parties  to  the  arrest, 
his  determination  being  to  show  through  the  law  courts  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  exceeded  its  powers.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
all  the  actions  he  raised,  and  the  House  still  retains  the  right  he  fought 
80  persistently  to  wrest  from  it. 

In  1819  he  was  again  prosecuted  for  publishing  a  letter  to  his  consti- 
tuents condemning  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry  in 
dispersing  the  great  Beform  meeting  at  Manchester,  on  which  occasion 
several  lives  were  lost,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  crowd  more  or  less 
severely  injured.  He  was  fined  £2,000,  and  also  imprisoned  for  three 
months.  The  disappointment  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  those  days  at  the 
mildness  of  the  sentence  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  on  February  10, 1821, 
in  which  he  says : — 

''I  agree  with  you  in  considering  the  sentence  on  Bordett — a  sentence  so 
unexpected  as  to  call  for  the  plaudits  of  all  the  Radicals  who  sorroimded  the 
Court,  and  the  oongratolations  of  his  friends — as  most  calamitous  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Coort  of  King  s  Bench,  or  rather 
the  present  judges  of  it,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  proof  against  popular 
clamour  and  the  apprehension  of  personal  danger."  * 

Sir  Francis  represented  Westminster  for  thirty  years.  In  later  life  he 
went  over  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  sat  for  Wiltshire.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  career  he  was  the  idol  of  the  London  populace.  No  political 
speaker  of  the  day  could  sway  a  mass  meeting  more  powerfully  than  he 
could.  Perhaps  the  Toryism  of  his  old  age  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  ultra-Liberalism  of  his  youth. 

Such  was  the  father  of  Miss  Angela  Burdett ;  such  the  school  of 
politics  in  which  she  was  reared.  Her  early  inCEmcy  saw  the  end  of  the 
mighty  struggle  which  had  long  convulsed  Europe,  and  which  closed  vrith 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  in  her  opening  womanhood  the  great  Reform 
agitation  in  which  her  father  had  taken  so  active  a  part  culminated  in  the 
bill  of  1832,  and  piping  timet  of  peace  one  more  revisited  the  weary 
land.  As  a  natural  consequence  party  contests  became  less  bitter. 
Old  animosities  were  forgotten,  or  at  least  buried,  and  a  regenerated 
populace  set  themselves  earnestly  to  the  development  of  industry  and  art. 

Character  is  moulded  by  circumstances  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  gene- 


*  Dake  of  Baekingh*m's  "Memoin  of  the  C!oiiri  of  Qeoige  IV.",  toL  i  p.  121. 
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rally  MupfHiM'ii,  f  >r  wl^ich  ivavin  wc  havo  f^ren  a  more  detailed  aceount 
ihnii  w«*  »lioij|il  otln'rwim*  havf*  dune  of  Min  Bardett't  fanilr,  and  of 
thfir  rnijiif*otion  witlt  t[i«f  hi^inry  of  the  times. 

Tlio  il<  (ith  of  tlw  DiicheHH  of  St.  AlbauH  took  place,  aa  baa  beca  aaid* 
in  l'^•i7,  wlien  t[i«*  iJitrbvst.irv  ISaroiirt*!  daughter  vuddenlj  found  herself 
tliH  rii-li*ht  woman  in  p]ri£;lan<).  I.'ntold  wealth  waa  at  her  comrriand. 
Hlic  111  I  ^  lit  halt*  I' hone*  1 1  n  lift*  ot  pIcaNurt*  or  of  a  ru  bit  ion.  She  choae  one 
of  nfvcr-f'eaRii:^'  lirrn'ticriir**,  an<l  ^'reat  ririieii  were  uerer  emplojed  to 
mutv.  nolilit  cntli  th:in  tht*  rioiicn  nf  Mi;*!  Biirtlett. 

\\y  thf  will  i*f  till*  |)iirlti-i«i  fill'  wan  iKiund  to  asaumo  the  name  and 
nnit4  fif  ('•*iit!-i.     Miu  wan  thiT«Ti>rt>  now  known  aa  Miaa  Buniott-Coutta. 

f>r  Holly  Lo'l/i-.  wliich  hi'i'ami*  nni*  of  l)t*r  ri*iiidi*ncet  on  the  dealh  of 
thu  Hiiki'  of  St.  AlfmnH,  in  InI'.i,  William  Howiit  uiyii,  in  hit  '* Northern 
IIiMi^htH  «  f  l^-iMiltiri/* — "  In  the  hoiiiM>  an<l  i^roumU  of  the  late  Duoheea  of 
St.  Alli.-iiif  nf>w  rt*.*it|iii  Minft  Hurdrtt-Couttn,  famous  for  her  wealth,  her 
I'XtiMjHivr  lN*ni«v<)!i*nrf\  Iut  er«*ction  of  dwelliuK-housea  for  the  poor, 
i-hurrhrN  tuf  rliiirrh^oc'p*,  ainl  binliopries  for  th»  colonies.  A  daof^tcr 
of  .Sir  Frihcifi  Htinh'tt,  Nhu  has  not  appeared  ambitious  to  follow  in  hia 
ilfiiHM-nitir  nU'p-t,  but  ratliiT  to  bivnme  a  niir.-ini;  mother  to  the  Chuirll 
I  if  Kii:;l  iihI.  1  Hup|N)t4i'  no  i»ihrr  woman  undrr  the  rank  of  a  queen  erer 
(111!  HO  miii'li  for  thi*  I'NtnMi.<»}iiMi  Church;  hail  t>he  done  it  for  the 
<'ii:hi>h(*  t'liurch,  hIk*  would  iintloubtedly  Ih;  canouixed  aa  St.  Angela. 
l)ul  |.i  rii:i;»N  thf  iioblmt  and  uioaI  enduring  of  her  works  ia  aeen  in 
thi*  I'iiMu   and  puiilin^  hrarths  of  hitherto  too   much  neglected  and   ill- 

hoiiMfd  |iuViTtV." 

I*ii  |di»  who  are  n*'t  tli.-n>iii,»l.ly  aor|ualntod  with  Ltindon  have  gencrallj 
thr  idia  that  Wi*ftlniiniiti'r  in  n  dintrirt  of  palacon  and  manaiona.  Thej 
liavi*  read  ot  thi*  vtMM'rablf  Abb«*y,  of  tho  IIouhim  of  Parliament,  of  the 
new  (lotiTatiiiMit  oUkvi*.  IVrhap*!  in  thi>  course  of  a  hurried  riait  to 
town  thry  liavr  mhmi  iIicm*  liplrndid  rdifictm.  Tho  Londoner  knowa  that 
annind  ami  behind  thfM*.  ii«it  ni.inr  Tanin  aw  a  v.  lies  one  of  the  moat 
wnti  :,r.|.  pijiMhi,  :ii:  i  |.  \i  rtv-^tri('i»cn  p«>rlions  of  the  nictntpolis. 

In  thii  niim-raLii'  j.-rality  Mjph  Hurdi-tt-routt-*  beuan  her  ;;reat  work  of 
riiarity.  She  rh'ip*-  it  f.ir  her  tir»t  pubiir  rtfort  in  remembrance  of  her 
f:iih«  r*s  hint:  C'liMivitoii    wilii  th«*  b<inMii:h.       In  Isriii  nhe  erected  m 

'i "■*»«r  K»w  th.'  rhureh  of  St   Stephen  the  Martyr,  a  fino  speeinaa 

it  (n>thu«  an-hitirture.  She  aftt  rwards  bti:lt  a  parsonage- hooae  and 
thne  »eho.d-hoiiN-«.  and  i'r»»wnid  hiT  munificent  Ril^  by  amply  endowing 
the  wimU..  Ihi*  l>iikp  of  \Vrlliiii;to!i  prt*«ented  an  altar-pieee  to 
i^hiirrh 

IhiN  14  only  oni>  i  f  tiie  Ira^t  nf  Mi-^  ilardett-rimtts's  beneBeent 
l>urii.>r  :he  turn*  wl-  u  the  i'hurxh  ol  Si.  Sl«  {dien  wan  buildin|(,  her 
titul  haoil  w,i«  i*niii.liti4  ^T  t*«*  n>'.i.:i<iu;«  wjiits  of  mort*  than  one  of  the 
i^don-e*.     In  ls|7  i»ho  en  !•♦*•' I  t'ii«   ni5h><;-rtc  ff  Ca[>o  Town  ;  the 
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Bobert  Gray  was  consecrated  and  appointed  to  the  See,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  commenced  his  labours  in  Africa.  In  the  same  year  she 
endowed  the  Bishopric  of  Adelaide  in  South  Australia,  and  Dr.  Short, 
was  appointed  to  the  See.  Since  then  (1858)  she  has  contributed  the 
funds  necessary  not  only  to  endow  a  Bishopric  in  British  Columbia,  but 
also  to  provide  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  sum  she  devoted  to 
the  Church  in  Columbia  amounted  to  £25,000,  and  altogether  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  three  Colonial  Bishoprics  cannot  have  cost  her  less  than 
£50,000.  In  addition  to  all  this  she  founded  an  institution  in  South 
Australia  for  the  education  of  the  aborigines. 

Bethnal  Green  is  one  of  the  poorest  suburbs  of  London.  The  locality 
formerly  known  as  Nova  Scotia  Gardens  was  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  , 
district.  The  site  of  these  '^  Gardens ''  is  now  occupied  by  a  block  of 
model  lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  which  has  been  named  Columbia  Square. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  there  is  a  handsome  clock-tower.  The  dwell- 
ings are  fitted  up  with  baths,  wash-houses,  and  every  convenience  that  can 
encourage  habits  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Over  three  hundred  families 
live  tliere  at  low  weekly  rentals,  each  in  its  own  separate  abode.  Columbia 
Square  is  the  work  of  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and,  thanks  to  another 
millionaire,  whose  name  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
London  poor,  buildings  constructed  on  the  same  plan  and  for  the  same 
purpose  have  been  set  down  in  more  than  one  of  the  most  squalid  dis- 
tricts of  the  great  city.  Mr.  George  Peabody  is  one  of  the  few  who 
do  not  need  to  blush  when  their  good  deeds  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  those  of  Baroness  Coutts. 

The  building  of  Columbia  Square  was  commenced  in  May  1858,  and 
finished  in  May  1862.  On  April  28,  18G9,  Columbia  Market  was  opened, 
another  gift  of  the  Baroness  to  the  Bethnal  Green  district.  Her  intention 
was  that  this  market  should  place  within  reach  of  the  dense  population 
around  it  supplies  of  provisions,  and  especially  of  fish,  of  better  quality, 
and  at  more  reasonable  prices  than  they  could  be  procured  through  the 
small  dealers  and  hucksters  who  had  previously  monopolized  the  trade. 
The  market,  which  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  pieces  of  Gothic  art  in  the  metropolis.  Its  cost  is  said  to 
have  been  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  no  small  part  of  this  sum  was  spent  on  architectural  detail, 
mainly  with  the  view  of  creating  employment  for  stone-masons  in  the 
district,  of  whom  a  large  number  were»  at  the  time,  out  of  work  and 
almost  destitute. 

The  building  did  not  sncceed  as  a  fish-market.  The  great  wholesale 
fish-dealers  of  Billingsgate  could  not  brook  a  rival  establishment  trading 
directly  with  the  coast  and  thereby  depriving  them  of  their  profits.  For  a 
time  the  Baroness  subsidized  the  trade  in  Columbia  Market ;  but  the 
Billingsgate  opposition  was  too  powerful,  and  her  efforts  to  contend  with 
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it  were  unsuccessful.  Ladj  Goutti  then  tnuuferrad  the  building  to  tlie 
Corporation  of  London  as  a  free  gift,  on  condition  that  thej  should  do 
what  ther  could  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  she  had  erected  it.  Bat 
the  trade  opposition  which  had  defeated  her  ladyship's  attempt  toestabliah 
a  wliolesale  lish-market  was  strong  cnongh  to  defeat  all  the  efforta  made 
bj  the  Corporation  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  1874  the  splendid  build* 
ing  was  re-conreyed  to  the  Baroness. 

In  December  1876  the  market  waa  re-opened  under  an  arrangement 
with  three  of  the  great  Kailway  Companies,  whose  united  influence,  it 
was  thought*  would  secure  sufficient  support  to  the  fish  trade.  TIm 
Baroness,  anxious  only  for  success  in  her  philanthropic  purpoee,  undoes 
took  to  indemnify  the  companies  against  any  loss  they  might  ineor  in 
connection  with  the  Tcnture.  The  enterprise,  we  regret  to  say,  hna 
resulted  in  another  failure.  A  recent  newspaper  describee  the  market  in 
the  following  words: — 

'*  Most  of  the  tenants  have  left  their  shops,  the  great  hall  is  dosed,  mad 
the  majestic  beadle,  an  old  veteran,  is  being  consumed  with  emmd^  for 
eren  the  rery  children  of  the  district  seem  to  shrink  from  inrading  time 
desolate  precincts  for  fear  of  hearing  the  echo  of  their  own  Toieea  or 
footateps,  while  the  *Sir  Francis  Burdett'  Arms  in  the  noith-i 
oomor  of  the  quadrangle  is  probably  the  only  publichouae  in  the 
polls,  perhaps  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  is  without  guesta.  It  ia 
almost  impossible  to  describe  the  desolation  which  reigns  suprene ;  and 
the  TiTv  sight  of  the  buildings,  which  are  handsome  and  costly  ODongh 
for  a  college  or  a  palace,  is  really  more  depressing  to  the  spirita  of  n 
beholder  than  the  mouldering  ruins  of  an  abbey  or  some  ancient  city.**— 
London  titan  Jar  J ^  April  3,  1870. 

It  is  said  that  a  scheme  is  at  present  on  foot  for  establishing  a  profiMB 
market  in  the  "  Columbia  '*  on  an  entirely  novel  plan.  The  ehiof  featuiw 
of  the  new  project  is  the  purchase  of  wholesome  food  of  all  deeeriptioiia 
in  the  cheapest  Continental  nuirketa,  to  be  imported  direct  to  Columbin 
Market,  and  sold  at  prices  gnratly  lower  than  those  of  similar  arCiclea  of 
food  in  the  homo  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  meat,  poultry.  Ac,  esn 
be  packed  in  ice  safes  and  transmitted  with  perfect  safety  from  the  Oom 
tinent  to  London  without  bring  unpacked  on  the  way,  and  that  thia 
be  done  profitably  at  much  less  cost  to  the  consumer  than  the 
home  prices.  All  who  are  interested  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  tkm 
poor  will  wiah  every  success  to  the  enterprise. 

We  have  not  vet  exhausted  our  account  of  the  benefactiona  of  tbo  BtNOMi 
to  Ilethnal  rireen.  To  give  a  complete  account  of  them  would  bo  ia* 
possible,  for  it  ij  well  known  that  her  private  charities  in  the  dialriet  baww 
been  large  and  wide-spread.  For  riample,  in  a  time  of  great  destitatiQa 
and  distress,  she  undertook  the  .\dmiralty  contract  for  supplying  ahirti  io 
the  Navy,  gave  out  the  work  at  high  rales  of  wagea  to  the  nniwplo|»i 
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needlewomen  of  Bethnal  Oreen,  established  a  school  to  teach  needlework 
to  those  who  were  unable  to  execute  it,  and  thereby  kept  hundreds  of 
poor  people  from  starvation.  In  many  other  ways  has  she  found  employ- 
ment for  the  destitute,  medical  skill  for  the  sick,  and  help  for  the  help- 
less. 

We  have  not  adhered  strictly  to  the  order  of  time  in  our  mention  of 
the  Baroness  Goutts's  works  of  benevolence  during  the  years  we  have 
been  writing  of.  Our  aim  has  rather  been  to  group  together  works  of  a 
similar  character,  so  as  to  show  how  thoroughly,  how  energetically,  how 
unweariedly  she  carries  her  plans  into  execution ;  how  persevering  she  is 
amidst  disappointments ;  and  with  what  undamped  spirit  she  sets  herself 
to  contend  with  difficulties.  We  must  now  go  back  to  the  year  1854,  and 
describe  some  of  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education. 

In  that  year  she  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  indus- 
trial training  of  young  women.  Among  other  institutions  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  industrial  education  to  girb  is  the  Whitelands 
Training  Institution  at  Chelsea,  To  this  institution  Miss  Burdett-Goutts 
gave  £50  a  year  to  be  annually  distributed  in  prizes  after  a  competition 
among  the  pupils  on  questions  of  household  economy ;  and  the  personal 
interest  she  took  in  the  training  of  the  scholars,  her  kindly  counsels,  and 
words  of  encouragement  have  doubtless  left  a  lasting  impression  on  many, 
and  influenced  their  whole  afterlife  for  good. 

Her  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  were  not  confined  to  questions  of 
industrial  training.  In  1865  she  suggested  to  the  Gommittee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  a  scheme  for  grouping  the  small  and  then 
generally  inefficiently-conducted  schools  of  outlying  parishes  into  districts, 
each  of  which  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  superior  teacher. 
Uer  scheme  was  adopted,  and  the  existing  Education  Act,  so  far  as  school 
inspection  is  concerned,  is  in  effect  an  extension  of  the  system. 

In  1864  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  was  represented  by  the  Bishop  to  be  in 
a  state  of  great  spiritual  destitution.  The  Baroness  at  once  offered  to 
provide  a  church  for  one  of  the  districts  of  the  town,  and  in  March  of 
that  year  she  laid  the  foundation  of  St  Stephen's  Church,  which  was 
completed  in  1865  at  a  cost  of  £6,000,  borne  entirely  by  herself. 

At  Shepherd's  Bush  the  Baroness  established  a  shelter  and  reformatory 
for  fallen  women.  The  results  were  so  gratifying  that  nearly  half  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  during  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  were  re- 
claimed ;  homes  were  also  provided  for.them  in  the  colonies  by  assistance 

*  A  dei)artment  of  education  which  had  been  preyioiuly  much  neglected.  At  the 
National  Schools  sanctioned  by  the  Priyy  Council  many  accomplishments  were  taught, 
useful  no  doubt  as  eleyating  influences  to  the  classes  who  attend  them,  but  often  detii- 
meutal  when  they  were  permitted  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  economical  arts,  which  have 
to  be  practised  in  the  daily  life  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  (humbler 
cl&ases. 
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lent  them  to  emigrate,  frum  the  erer-rendy  hand  of  the  founder  of 
thr  institution. 

Kiiiignition  in  ft  subject  in  which  tho  Haroiieiw  han  taken  a  deep  interest, 
anii  tihe  has  often  ^encrouHly  aided  deetitute  families  by  transplanting 
tlic*iii  tu  Muitahle  diHtricti  in  the  coioiiics.  At  a  time  of  great  distress  in 
the  couutr}'  she  efl'ected  an  arrani^ement  with  the  Cunard  Company*  bj 
uliich  many  families  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  enabled  to  emi- 
gratf.  ()ur  irishmen  will  readily  remember  how  she  came  forward 
to  the  n^scue  of  the  iiihabitftiits  of  the  islands  of  Gape  Clear,  Shirkin. 
&c.^  close  to  Skibbereeu,  at  a  time  when  starvation  was  staring  them  in 
the  face. 

It  will  not  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  jBaronesa  is  the 
Patron  of  the  Koyal  Society  for  the  Prerention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Tiio  deep,  tender  feeling;  towards  suffering  humanity  which  is  the  spring 
of  all  her  chanties  to  tho  poor,  could  not  exist  in  a  bosom  inaccessible 
to  the  un worded  appeals  of  the  lower  animals  in  their  sufferings.  Her 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Society  hare  been  onremitting.  and  tber  are 
singularly  illustrative  of  her  sympathetic  and  kindly  nature.  No  pain 
tiist  can  be  s[Mred  or  alleviated  seems  to  escape  ber  watchful  eye.  To 
mention  a  sin:;le  example — some  years  ago  she  wrote  to  the  Times  (Sep 
teml>er  l4th,  iHKi)  complaining  of  the  cruel  usage  to  which  imported 
cattle  wiTe  suhji*cted,  and  sugi^esting  "  to  all  persons  engaged  in  teachings 
in  whatever  rank  of  life,  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  ineol- 
eat  I  tig.  in  a  deiinite  manner,  principles  of  humanity  towards  animals,  nod 
a  knowledge  of  their  structure,  treatment,  and  value  to  man.**  Nor  was 
b'.ie  lean  eart-ful  of  our  home  animals.  The  cattle  sent  up  to  London 
from  the  remote  districts  of  En^rland  and  Scotland  used  to  sufler 
intensely  in  their  transit  per  railway  from  thirst  and  often  from 
!.;iiicer.  At  her  own  expense  she  provided  the  fittings  f«ir  tnieka 
const nietcil  so  as  to  enable  the  cattle  to  eat  and  drink  on  the  road  to 
L«»n>iun,  and  such  trucki  are  now  in  general  use  on  all  the  great  trafie 
!int*i>. 

The  Pecrace  of  England  is  ^■cnlited  from  many  sources.  5V>me  of  theaa 
are  i.oi,  or  at  lea5t  in  times  past  were  not,  of  the  purest.  These  ve 
pa^ii  fkver.  Stime  have  won  their  way  to  a  coronet  by  the  sword,  some 
by  liio  tun^iie,  some  by  the  pen.  But  the  roll  of  British  nobles  eao> 
taiitA  lio  name  more  honoured  or  more  worthy  of  honour  and  of  loffe 
than  that  i>f  Ansrel.1  Oeori;  lu^  Baroness  Bnrdett«Coutts.  To  that  roll 
her  i.;ri.i*  Hssjadded  in  1*^71. 

The  i*f*.  MiHTf  ^'ives  u4.  in  hi^  Diary,  under  date  Hay  1H46,  an  inte- 
rt'.tiiiu*  ;:iiinp«o  of  .Miss  Burlett-C.utls  "at  home."  **  Tliat  night,**  he 
'.-1^9,  "  or  the  Lc-xt.  there  was  a  large  ball  at  the  Queen's  to  which  I  van 
ft'//  .liiiteJ,  nor  shall  i'\er,  I  dare«av,  again,  having  lately  declined  two  er 
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three  of  her  invitations ;  nor  have  I  ever  indeed  gone  but  to  one  of  her 
assemblies,  when  I  met  with  Lord  Lansdowne. 

"  This  time,  however,  I  was  sufficiently  amused  by  going  about  to  dif- 
ferent houses,  where  I  saw  some  very  pretty  specimens  both  of  dress  and 
beauty ;  but  none  that  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  our  bright  and 
smiling  Lady  Mount-Edgcumbe. 

**  Next  day  I  called  upon  Miss  Coutts,  whom  I  had  seen  in  all  her 
splendour  the  night  before,  and  found  her  preparing  to  send  it  back  to 
the  bank.  '  Would  you  like,'  she  asked*  ^  to  see  it  by  daylight  p '  and 
on  my  assenting  took  me  to  a  room  upstairs  where  the  treasure  was 
deposited.  Amongst  it  was  the  precious  tiara  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  and 
on  my  asking  her  what  altogether  might  be  the  value  of  her  dress  last 
night,  she  answered,  in  her  quiet  way,  '^  I  think  about  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.*' 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  the  Baroness-Coatts  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  another  link  was  thus 
added  to  the  long  chain  which  connects  the  Coutts  family  with  the 
home  of  their  ancestors. 

Here  we  close  our  imperfect  sketch  of  Baroness  Bardett-Coutts.  We 
miglit  have  described  other  efforts  of  her  liberality.  We  find,  for 
example,  that  we  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  topographical  survey 
of  Jerusalem  made  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  James  was  con- 
ducted at  her  expense.  We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  how 
judiciously,  how  systematically,  how  carefully,  and  how  kindly  her  more 
than  princely  gifts  have  been  bestowed. 


NoTK. — Among  the  multitude  of  other  wise  and  enlightened  acts  that  haTe  flowed  from 
the  ever  active  and  thoughtful  benevolence  of  the  Baroness  we  maj  mention  the  enoomage- 
inent  she  gave  to  the  development  of  ootton  culture  on  the  Guinea  Coast  of  Africa.  A 
correspondent  of  the  London  iStan<iard  (Sept.  2,  1876)  says — '*The  trade  of  Lagos,  whieh 
is  tlie  chief  port  of  the  Bgban  countries,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Thej  have  grasped  the  advantages  which  civilisation  has  set  before  them, 
and  are  now  known  as  a  truly  commercial  people.  Since  the  Baroness  Burdett-Ooatts 
first  gave  a  cotton  gin  to  the  missions  at  Abeokeuta  the  cotton  trade,  which  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  has  wonderfuUy  increased,  the  approximate  yearly 
export  being  upwards  of  10,000  hales.'* 
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At  the  lower  end  of  the  villftge 
of  DoMrnheim,  in  Alsace,  fifty  feet 
above  the  s«nily  pathway  lading 
to  the  wood,  stands  a  charming 
cottaf^e  eml>osomed  in  fruit-trees, 
its  tlat  roof  covered  with  large 
stones  and  its  gable  end  looking 
towHtds  the  village. 

Floi'ks    of    pigeons    are    flying 
about,  ht-ns  are  strutting  about  by 
the  hedges,  a  cock  is  perching  him- 
self upon  the  low  wall  of  his  garden 
and   sounding  the   reveilU^  or  the 
rotreat,  to  the  echoes  of  Falberg.  A 
tliuht    uf    >tiurs    with    a     wooden 
baluotrado.  on  which  linen  is  hung 
out  to  dry.  Ifttds  to  the  first  story, 
und    two    branches    of     vine     are 
hprcading    tliemselves    along     tlie 
front   of  the   house*   and  climbing 
over  tlu*  roof 

If  you  mount  the  stairs  you  see 
at  the  t'udof  the  pa!»sage  the  kitchen : 
iKith  it;i  old' fashioned  crockery*  and 
round  M|uat  tunri  iis ;  opening  tlio 
door  on  th«*  ri^hi.  you  enter  a  lor^c 
room  witli  old  tiiik  furniture,  ccilui^ 
>tnp«'d  mull  l»eams,  and  an  fid 
Nnrtinbi-rg  clock  beating  out  tlie 
tinii'. 

A  wmnan  of  thirty. five  years  of 
a'.;e,  drt -•^td  in  a  tight -fittin;^  bla^'k 
Mlk  L«i>iiro  and  wearini^  on  ht-r 
hea>i  a  \tl\«t  «*up  with  hniail  nbl)Oiis, 
11  <*|>iiii.tii;;  and  thinkiii}! 

A  I. .ail  111  .1  plii<*h  r"3t  .uid  br  »nn 
ri-'ii    :i>ii»(r*>.   with  :i    lirou*!  l*^!iv 

f«>lihr;i  UI.  1  I'ullll.  (ili'U::li*Jul    t\«  ». 

m 

\.:i"  A  t'.i!  cliuMiv  l»>v  ri'iiii''  oil  iii« 
kl.ti   ;     J;-l  hv*i!i  uhl<t:l.I.J   fur   l.llll 
I  ti  h  'fsi .  lo  hi^P-c 


The  Tillage  lying  at  the  botlon 
of  the  valley  can  be  seen  framed  iD» 
as  it  were,  by  Uie  little  windows  of  the 
cottage ;  the  river  leaping  over  the 
mill-dam  wending  its  way  throu^ 
the  winding  street ;  the  old  booses 
with  their  dark  stalls,  tlieir  sheds, 
their   garret    windows,  their  nele 
spread  out  in  the  sun ;  the  young 
girls    washing    kneeling    on     the 
bank ;   the    cows    drinking     end 
gravely    lowing   among    the     tell 
willows;    the     yotmg     sbephetde 
cracking  their   whips;  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  on  which  stena  out 


the  slender  stems  of  the  fir-1 
all  this  is  mirrored  in  the  Mae 
water  that  flows  along,  earning  n 
flotilla  of  ducks  and  some  da  treee 
uprooted  from  the  banks.  Seeing 
these  thingt,  with  fit  emotion  you 
say,  '*The  Lord  is  good!  All  UmK 
He  has  made  is  perCect  Let  ne 
render  thanks  and  celebrate  hie 
praise  from  age  to  ago.    Amen !  " 

Well,  friends,  such  was  Bremer  e 
house,  &uch  were  liremer  himaellL 
his  wife  Catherine,  and  their 
little   Fritz,  in   the   vear  of 

I  heo  them  exactly  as  I  have  jnat 
described  tliem  to  you.  Christian 
Bremer  had  sened  in  the  chaaeetm 
of  tlie  Imperial  Guard.  Afler  1H1& 
he  niarrieti  Cutlierine.  his  old 
heart — a  little  aged,  but  still 
ana  >:raceful.  >Vitli  his  own 
hi^  house,  his  lour  or  five  ecree  off 
vini-\iird.  and  tla*  land  Caiherine 
brought  him.  Bremer  was  one  off  the 
richckt  men  in  Dosenheim.      Uo 
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might  have  heen  mayor,  deputy 
mayor,  municipal  counsellor,  hut 
he  had  no  ambition.  Once  his  field 
labours  over  his  sole  pleasure  was 
to  take  down  his  gun,  to  whistle  to 
his  dog  Friedland,  and  be  off  for  a 
ramble  through  the  woods. 

Now,  it  happened  that  one  day 
the  brave  fellow,  returning  from  the 
chase,  brought  home  iu  his  game 
pouch  a  Httle  gipsy  girl,  two  or 
three  years  old,  as  sprightly  as  a 
squirrel  and  the  colour  of  a  bunch 
of  black  currants.  He  had  found 
her  in  the  sack  of  an  unfortunate 
gipsy  woman  who  had  died  of 
fatigue,  and  perhaps  of  hunger,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  cries 
and  protestations  of  Catherine.  But 
as  Bremer  was  accustomed  to  com- 
mand in  his  own  house,  he  simply 
told  his  wife  that  the  little  thing 
was  to  be  baptized  under  the  names 
of  Suzanne  Frederique  Myrtille, 
and  that  she  was  to  be  brought  up 
with  little  Fritz. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  all 
the  gossips  of  the  village  came,  one 
after  the  other,  to  have  a  look  at  the 
gipsy  child,  whose  grave  dreamy 
lace  astonished  them. 

**  It  is  not  like  other  children," 
said  they,  ''it  is  a  pagan!  a  real 
pagan  !  One  can  see  in  her  black 
eyes  she  understands  everything  ! 
She  is  listening  to  us.  Take  care. 
Master  Christian,  gipsies  are 
thievish.  If  you  rear  young  mar- 
tins some  fine  morning  they  will 
strangle  your  cocks  and  do  just  as 
they  like." 

**  Go  to  the  devil,  all  of  you," 
shouted  Bremer ;  **  mind  your  own 
business.  I  have  seen  Russians,  I 
have  seen  Spaniards,  I  have  seen 
Italians,  Germans,  and  Jews;  some 
were  brown,  others  black,  others 
red  ;  some  had  hooked  noses,  others 
Hat;  and  everywhere — ay,  every- 
where— I  have  met  honest  folk." 

**  It  is  possible,"  answered  the 
gossips,  **  but  all  theae  people  lived 


in  houses,  whereas  gipsies  live  in 
the  open  air.** 

Then  he  politely  took  them  by 
the  shoulders  and  put  them  out  by 
the  door.  **  Away  witli  you  !  '*  said 
he.  **  I  don't  need  your  counsel. 
It  is  time  to  change  the  air  of  the 
farm,  to  empty  the  stalls,  and  to 
wash  the  floor.'* 

For  all  that  the  gossips  were  not 
so  wrong,  as  we  shall  see  a  dozen 
years  later  on. 

In  the  same  proportion  that 
Fritz  took  pleasure  in  carrying 
fodder  to  the  cattle,  leading  the 
horses  to  drink,  going  with  his 
father  to  the  fields  to  dig,  sow,  mow, 
make  up  sheaves  and  bring  them 
in  triumph  to  the  village,  just  in 
the  same  proportion  did  Myrtille 
dislike  milking  cows,  chuiiiing 
butter,  shelling  peas,  or  peeling 
potatoes. 

When  the  young  girls  of  Dosen- 
heim  washing  linen  in  the  morn* 
ings  called  her  *'  the  pagan,**  she 
would  look  complacently  at  herself 
in  the  stream,  and  seeing  her  rich 
black  hair,  her  red  lips,  her  white 
teeth,  her  necklace  of  wild  rose 
berries,  she  would  smile  and 
murmur,— 

"  They  call  me  pagan  because  I 
am  prettier  than  they,"  and  stirring 
the  water  with  the  toe  of  her  little 
foot,  she  would  shout  with  laughter. 

Catherine,  seeing  all  this,  would 
complain  bitterly. 

**  Myrtille,**  she  said,  **was  good 
for  nothing — she  won't  do  anything. 
I  may  preach  to  her,  advise,  reprove 
her,  she  does  everything  wrong. 
The  other  day  again,  when  we  were 
putting  the  apples  in  the  fruit-loft, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  bite 
into  the  finest  to  see  if  they  were 
quite  ripe !  Her  greatest  tadent  is 
to  eat  all  she  can  lay  her  hand  on." 

Bremer  himself  could  not  help 
owning  that  the  pagan  spirit  was 
her,  and   when  he  heard  his  wife 
from    morning    to  night  call  out 
"Myrtille I    Myrtille!     where    are 
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you?  Oh!  tho  naiii:)ity  tiling,  slio 
in  oiT  CH'lit'iiiii;  iiiulluTTir'*  nnion*; 
till?  hmiiililcs ! "  he  liiU'^hctl  to 
hiniM*li'  Aii't  thoiiu'ht.  "  INntr 
C.ithi*riii«*.  tht-re  v«mi  hiv  like  a  hiii 
thiit  hiis  htttchi^i  thick •  f'<p:<;'<i ;  the 
yoniiU  things  are  in  the  wHtcr.  yoii 
iiv  uliout  and  call  thciti.  hut  it  im  ns 
th<iu>:h  you  Were  siui«iU',C  to  iheni." 

Kverv  vear  afiiT  liur%v«tt  Fritz 
niiil  M\riilh<  u«e(l  t(»  p:iss  whuh* 
(i:i\'«  uwav  frutn  tin*  fiinti,  feeilili;^ 
the  eatth-.  siiii:in^  whi^tliii};.  ctN>k- 
iiii*  |»'itJit«H*s  uihler  ashes,  mill  in 
tht>  evening;  niurchiii'^  down  tli** 
hill  to  till*  sound  ot*  u  tniin|*et 
nirtile  of  h!irk.  These  mere  Mvrulli''s 
happifvt  diiv'*. 

Si*ated  hv  her  fa'^ijitt  fire,  ht-r 
lieautit'ul  hrown  head,  lean  in*;  tip<'n 
her  little  li:ui«l  sh**  wtuilil  leiimin. 
niotioiili'-^s  wh'de  hours  top-ther  ms 
thuu-.;ii  lu'^t  in  an  iuinit-nsi.'  roverif 

Fi'M'ks  ni"  wild  ducks  and  i:**^''*' 
ihiiif*  ilirtMi^^h  the  cfupty  hky  froni 
nituiittain  to  ninunfaiii  'iver  th** 
^reat  wno.U,  seemed  to  sndih-ii  lu-r 
to  tilt*  very  depths  tif  hiT  smil.  Sli«* 
would  t'olliiw  tiiiiti  with  a  hni}!. 
Jon^r  I  K>k  thruunh  the  t*ath>iinless 
depths  of  «*|»aee.  thru,  siidtli-nly 
spriii;:.!!'.^  up  lunl  >(rftrliinf;  <>ut 
her  anil-,  rry,  **  I  inus:  pi — |  n*Us: 
^•i».     Ah  I  1  am  C'liiiir.'* 

Thi-ii  sh''  would  I'lirv  In  r  hrnd 
tteiwem  In  r  ki.res  miii  wr*-ii,  'iml 

■ 

Frit/,  st.indii.'^  near  her.  would  werp 
to«i.  -».i\in_' — 

'•  \\  i»\  ire  \«iU  ervlu'*.  Mv:tiM« 
WtLs  aiiMli.iii:  tr>Mihie  1  \oii  '  N  r 
oni-  Mt  lie  h-'Vs  •.;■  the  \dl:iirt  ' 
Ka-iM  r.  N\  :ll.(-.rii.  ]Ifiiin<'h  '  'i«i1 
iiie.  I  y\\i\  punish  him.  Only  t- U 
me 

"  l  fii  II  w!.v  an'  \ou  er\in::  ' 

"  1  tinn  I  KiitiA 

**  W.'uM  ^ou  like  !••  run  tn  Fal- 

berK* 

'•  >ii     n-'i  :"ttr  •  n-  u-.;ii." 

•'  Whv.  ihrn,  where  wouM  vuu  jjo 
to.  M^rt'ii;."'" 

"'I here'  lliirv."  jih*-  viouhl  mv, 


pointing  far  atray  beyond  the 
mountnin,  **  there,  where  the  birds 
are  fxohv^ ! " 

Fritz  wouM  raise  his  eyes  «nd 
St  tin  d  with  his  mouth  open. 

One  day  as  tliev  were  thus  on 
the  honiern  of  tlie  wooil,  alioot 
noon,  tlie  heat  so  prest.  the  air  so 
calm  that  the  smoke  of  th«ir  little 
fire,  instead  of  ascending  in  a  |*rpy 
oolunni.  spread  itself  like  wster 
under  the  dry  lirsmhies.  The 
i;nissh>ipper  had  suspended  his 
monotonous  son^,  not  an  inseet 
wsi*}  huy/ini;.  nt»t  ti  leaf  whisperinff. 
not  :i  hini  chir^dn?.  'Hie  oven  and 
c.nv«.  with  eyes  closed,  knees  folded 
under  them,  were  rest  in  i;  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  lar|*e  oak-tree,  now 
and  thfii  one  of  them  lowing;  in  • 
low.  ••low  voice,  as  if  eomplaininff. 

Fritz  at  firKt  set  about  plaiting 
the  coni  of  his  whip,  then  he  lajr 
down  full  len^h  on  the  irrass.  hia 
hat  over  his  eye*,  and  Friedland  laj 
•town  by  his  side  yawning  from  car 
to  ear. 

M^rtille  alone  felt  none  of  thta 
overpowerini^  heat.  Sitting  down 
hy  the  tir*\  her  anus  elasped  roandi 
hiT  kn«*t  <.  shr  n*niAiiied  motionleas 
ill  till*  full  siin.  her  large  blaek  ejes 
-.\antlerin^  ovi-r  the  sombre  colofi- 
nades  of  the  forest. 

Time  passed  slowly— the  distant 
xilhi'.'c  clock  stnick  twelre.  then 
one.  then  two.  and  the  jomg 
•jipsy  hriil  never  stirred.  Thm 
\\<*o<U.  the  arid  mountain  ridfea, 
:he  r<rks.  the  line«  of  fir«  down  the 
hdl.*id«".  *-em€d  full  of  a 
nix-''  itfus  niranin^  to  her. 

'•■  Yi's.-  *he  «aid  to  herself.  ••  I 
ha%<^  sri*n  it — !on;;ac«Y-  long  ago!* 
Su.ldt-nty  lo.iktn;*  at  Fritz,  aa  ho 
lay  I >i»f'< Mindly  sleeping,  she  quiatlj 
ntsr  niit!  |ie««an  to  run.  Her  light 
leet  srarcrlv  touehin!*  the  sraaaL 
sfie  r.in  on.  ascending  the  hU. 
Fnetil.iiitl  languidly  lunied  hia 
heail  as  tliouch  heoieaat  to  fbUov. 
then  Uy  down  again  oieitouso  wii 
lassitude. 
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Myrtille  disappeared  among  the 
brambles  skirting  the  forest,  then 
leaped  over  the  muddy  ditch  where 
a  solitary  frog  croaked  among  the 
rushes. 

In  twenty  minutes  she  had 
reached  the  crest  of  the  Roche- 
Creuse,  overlooking  the  province  of 
Alsace  and  the  blue  summits  of  the 
Vospjes. 

Then  she  looked  back  to  see  if 
any  one  was  following.  Fritz,  with 
his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  was  still 
asleep  in  the  meadow,  Friedlaud 
also,  and  the  cows  beneath  the 
tree. 

Farther  on  she  could  see  the 
village,  the  river,  the  roof  of  the 
farm-house  with  pigeons  flying 
about  looking  small  as  swallows  in 
the  distance.  The  long  winding 
street  where  peasants  in  red 
petticoiits  were  walking,  the  little 
moss-covered  church  where  the 
good  cure,  Nicolausse,  had  baptized 
her,  then  confirmed  her  in  the 
Christian  faith.  And  when  she  had 
looked  at  this,  she  turned  towards 
the  mountain  and  gazed  at  the  end- 
less spires  of  fir-trees  thick  as  grass 
along  the  precipices. 

In  presence  of  this  solemn  spec- 
tacle the  young  gipsy  felt  her 
breast  dilate,  her  heart  beat  with 
unwonted  force,  and  setting  off 
once  more  she  leaped  into  a  hollow 
covered  with  moss  and  ferns  to 
reach  the  path  taken  by  the  shep- 
herds across  the  wood. 

Her  whole  soul,  all  her  wild  na- 
ture shone  through  her  eyes  with 
unspeakable  power,  she  seemed 
transfigured  ;  her  small  hands  hung 
on  by  the  ivy,  her  naked  feet  cling- 
ing to  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 

She  was  soon  at  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain,  running,  leaping, 
stopping  suddenly  at  times  to  look 
at  the  objects  ai'ound  her — a  tree,  a 
ravin,  a  lonely  pool,  as  though 
stupefied. 

Although  she  did  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  these  thickets. 


copses,  heaths,  she  said  to  hersel 
at  each  turn  of  the  path,  '*  I  know 
it!      The  tree  was  here,  the  rock 
there,  the  torrent  below  I  ** 

Although  a  thousand  strange 
memories  like  visions  recurred  to 
her  mind  with  the  vividness  of 
lightning,  she  understood  nothing 
about  it,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
explain  it  to  herself.  She  had  not 
yet  said — 

"  To  make  Fritz  and  tl-.e  others 
happy  they  need  the  village,  the 
meadows,  the  farm-roof,  the  fruit- 
trees  in  the  orchard,  the  cow  that 
gives  milk,  the  hen  that  lays  eggs  ; 
provisions  in  the  cellar  and  in  tiie 
store-room,  and  a  warm  chamber 
in  winter!  But  I  want  none  of 
these,  for  I  am  a  pagan,  a  real 
pagan  !  I  was  bom  in  these  woods, 
like  the  squirrel  in  the  oak,  the 
hawk  on  tlie  rock,  the  thrush  in  tlie 
fir- tree  !  " 

No,  she  had  never  reflected  on 
these  tilings,  but  instinct  guided 
her,  and  in  .this  way,  urged  on  by 
this  strange  force,  she  reached  by 
sunset  the  plateau  of  Kohle-Platz, 
where  gipsies  travelling  from  Alsace 
to  Lorraine  halt  to  pass  the  night 
and  cook  their  victuals  among  the 
heather.  There  Wyrtille  tired  out, 
her  feet  sore,  her  little  red  petti- 
coat torn  by  thorns,  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  an  oak. 

She  remained  a  long  time  mo- 
tionless, gazing  into  endless  space, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  wind 
through  the  pine-trees,  and  happy 
at  feeling  herself  alone  in  this 
solitude. 

Night  came  on.  the  stars  shone 
out  in  thousands  in  the  dark 
depths  of  the  sky,  then  the  moon 
having  risen,  its  limpid  beams 
gently  silvered  the  scattered 
beeches  along  the  mountain  side. 

Sleep  gradually  stealing  over  the 
young  gipsy  girl,  her  head  sank 
down,  when  suddenly  she  was 
startled  by  noises  in  the  distant 
wood.      She  listened,  the  voices 
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rcverboratod  throuf*h  the  ni^^ht, 
Brvnier,  Fritz,  all  tlie  farm  people, 
were  in  pursuit  of  her. 

Th«'ii,  without  hesitaiint;.  >f yrtiilc» 
plunp?ii  th'iper  into  the  forest.  st«)p- 
pint*  from  time  to  time  to  listt-n. 

The  <Tie!»  ht'cumc  fainter,  aiul 
soon  she  heard  iiothiiij*  but  tli<» 
quick  heating  of  hvr  heart,  und 
went  on  her  way  witli  a  less  rapid 
step. 

At  last.  hitc.  whi'n  tlie  last  ray> 
of  the  moon  had  loft  the  folia;;«*,  hhe 
sank  down  fxhaust<'d  on  tlie  heather 
and  slept  profoumily. 

She  was  then  four  leiij^ues  from 
Host-nheim.  near  the  S'lirrc  of  tlio 
/inscl.  Bremer's  sranh  m uuld  not 
extend  so  far. 

II. 
It  woH  hrmd  duv  when  ^fvrtillo 
awoke  amid  thi*  solitude  of  the 
Ilarherg.  under  an  did  mo>scovered 
tirtree.  A  thrii*«h  sanir  ovrr  her 
head,  and  atiotlier  answered  trom  a 
<ii»tttnre.  Fur  awav  in  the  vallev  tlxr 
morning  hn e/e  st^rnd  the  folia;;e as 
with  a  thrill,  hut  the  air.  already 
warm,  was  ludrn  with  the  thou- 
sand perfumes  nf  ilu*  ivy.  vi-rhcna. 
mouses,  luiii  wild  wouiiliim*. 

Tlie  voun;;  K-P*>'  opened  her 
cve^  with  uma/«-m«  lit :    >h4.'  lookeil 

w 

round,  thi-n  rememherin**  she 
would  ni.*VLT  hear  Cjilhcrine  ery 
out  a-'ain.  '•M^riiilf.  Mvrtilli*  ! 
win  rt*  all'  \ou.  i.-ini'litv  ciil  '  ' 
iAxc  -mili'd  and  h^ttii'.d  tt>  t!ie 
thrush. 

(*i.i,,»  hv  site  hrar-l  ih**  murmur 
(tf  a  f'Minuin.  Shr  liad  <>nly  t>»  tuni 
In  r  111  .1 1  til  •»«'#•  till*  w.iitr  -prin^ 
fr>m  tho  ivk  an«i  ^pnal  itn^l:' 
uli'ir^  ihf  cra-H. 

<>\iT  th'-  iii-k  hun^  a  tne  la'h-n 
with  \\\\*\  i!iat»"»;  I- I -w  •.i.^i  ii|i  :i 
nia^nitii*iM  a>*>iii:f>  \\.:ii  m  <!•  e  uni 
wiiUf."  rt.»-.\»»r-» 

M\rtiilf  wa-»  ti.ir**v.  Iwl  -ht:  I  '.I 

t»i>    la/y.    h.i    h:tppy    h^**.!  InKJ    1i    li:*' 

watfT  niuniiuriiiu'  nii  i  u\*-  t)iru«i: 
sink'inj.  t!i.it  il.**  hai  :.  •  •  <  ui.t.:--  t>* 
di-^t'irh  :'.!>    Ii.irri.iin^.    n.  t  allowed 


her  pretty  brown  head  to  fall  back 
smilinji  and  looking  at  tlie  ligbt 
throui^h  her  half  shut  eyelids. 

"'i'his  is  how  1  shall  alwaya  be,** 
she  *^aid  to  her^^elf  **  I  can't  help 
it.  I  am  la/v.     The  bon  Dieu  would 

m 

have  it  so !  " 

While  dreaming  thus,  she  pic- 
tured  to  herself  the  form  witli  iU  bi^; 
cock,  the  hens  and  the  eg'^s  liidilen 
away  under  straw  in  tlie  bani.  **  If 
I  had  two  egt;s,'*  slie  said  to  herself. 
*'  two  euj^s  boiletl  hiunl,  like  tlitisc 
which  Frii/  had  in  his  ba}{. yesterday, 
a  crust  of  bread  and  suit,  1  should 
like  iL  But  bah  I  — when  one  ha-« 
not  e^i;<t,  blackberries  and  myrth* 
brt-rics  are  vitv  ''ood  ti>o.** 

:V  HiDcll  of  m\rih*s  made  ber 
open  her  pretty  no.otiiU. 

**  'i*hcru  arc  some  !  "  she  mur- 
mured.    "  I  snieil  tlieni !  *' 

Then  after  an  instant,  no  longer 
hearin<*  the  thrush  sing,  she  leaned 
(*n  her  elbow  ond  saw  the  bird 
perking  the  gripes  on  the  trev 
She  'p^athered  some  watt*r  in  tlie 
hollow  of  her  hand  and  noticcsl 
tliat  cresses  were  growing  all  about. 

Then,  what  had  never  liappenc«i 
before  rertaiii.  wordn  she  bad  heard 
from  the  cure  Nico1au«se  camr 
inti»  tier  mind : 

*'  Behobi  thr  fowls  of  tlie  air.  for 
they  sow  not.  neitht-r  do  thej  ne*p 
n(»r  cather  into  bams;  yet  your 
heavi'iilv  lather  feetlcth  tlieni. 

m 

**  Consider  the  hlies  of  tbe  6rld 
ho'.v  thi-v  i;row.  thev  toil  no: 
iii-i'.hf  r  do  tiny  spin,  and  yet  I  oay 
unt«i  vuu  tint  even  Solomon  in  ali 
his  ii\vr\  wan  not  arraved  like  on<- 
I  if  th«  Ht*.  Wherefore  if  God  au 
clot  111*  the  ^ra-'t  of  the  field  whicli 
t»*day  i-*.  and  t'i-m\irrow  is  caat  into 
the  nxi'ii.  fthall  he  n>)l  much  more 
cl'^tlf  \.Mi  t>  vo  of  little  faith 
Tal.'  then  ton*  no  thought  for  Ui«* 
niMrio.v,  I  fur  after  all  these  thiiii;^ 
do  lilt'  (ifiitiii^  seek,!  tor  your 
lit  a\«  lily  r.itlKT  knoweth  that  yv 
ha\«*  lived  of  all  these  thing!.'* 

*'()ii:*    thoii^lit  Minille  •* 
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la  m^re  Catherine  called  me  a  pagan, 
I  might  have  answered  her  and 
said,  *  it  is  you  that  are  pagans,  for 
you  sow  and  reap  ;  and  we  are  good 
Christians,  since  we  live  like  the 
birds  of  the  air.'  " 

She  had  hardly  finished  these 
wise  reflections  when  a  noise  of 
footsteps  among  the  dry  leaves 
made  her  raise  her  head. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  running 
away,  when  a  gipsy  lad  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  tall,  slender,  with  brown 
skin  and  curly  hair,  brilliant  eyes 
and  large  full  lips,  glided  along  the 
rock,  and  looking  at  her  with  de- 
lighted eves,  exclaimed, — 

•*  AlmAni  ?  " 

answered   Myrtille, 


said  the   boy,  "of 


*> 


".Almani !  " 
with  emotion. 

**He!   he!" 
what  band  ?  " 

•*  1  don't  know.     I  am  looking. 

And  forthwith  she  related  to  him 
how  Bremer  had  brought  her  up, 
and  how  she  had  run  away  the  last 
evening.  The  young  gipsy  lad 
smiled  and  showed  his  white  teeth. 

**  I,"  said  he,  stretching  out  his 
arm,  *•  I  am  going]  to  Hazlach  ;  to- 
morrow is  the  day  of  the  great  fair, 
our  whole  band  will  be  there  Ppifer- 
Karl,  Melchior,  la  Mesauge  blue, 
Fritz  the  clarinet,  Coucou-Petre, 
and  Black  Magpie.  The  women 
tell  fortunes.  We  men  play  music. 
If  you  like,  come  with  me  !  " 


*'  I  should  like  it,"  said  MyrUllo 
casting  down  her  eyes. 

Then  he  kissed  her,  placed  his 
sack  upon  her  back,  and  taking  his 
stick  in  his  two  hands,  said, — 

•'Woman,  you  shall  belong  to 
me — you  shall  carry  my  sack,  and  I 
will  feed  you.     Walk  on !  " 

And  Myrtille, so  lazy  at  the  farm, 
walked  on  cheerfully. 

He  followed,  singing  and  running 
on  hands  and  feet  dternatelyi  BO 
full  of  joy  was  he  ! 

From  that  day  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Myrtille. 

Fritz  nearly  died  when  he  found 
she  was  not  coming  back,  but  some 
years  after  he  consoled  himself 
by  marrying  Gredel  Dick,  the 
miller's  daughter  —  a  good,  fat, 
fresh,  comely  girl. 

Catherine  then  was  satisfied,  for 
Gredel  Dick  was  the  richest  heiress 
in  the  village. 

Bremer  alone  continued  sad,  for 
he  had  grown  to  love  Myrtille  as 
his  own  child. 

One  winter  day,  when  looking 
out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a  gipsy 
woman  clad  in  rags,  wading  ankle- 
deep  in  snow  along  the  valley  with 
a  sack  upon  her  shoulders.  He  sat 
down,  heaving  a  deep  sigh. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Bremer  ?  " 
asked  his  wife. 

As  he  made  no  answer,  she  went 
to  him  and  saw  that  he  was  dead. 


-^*" 
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CHAPTEK  XVL 

DrvXNO  tho  Sprinf*  Circuit  of 
ls:)G,  Jui)«;e  Cran^ptun  and  Jud^ 
Perriii  mt'Ut  the  MuustiT  Circuit. 
It  was  tin*  finit  oct*asioii  un  which 
Jiid)^  IVrria  wont  our  circuit,  and 
his  great  profeiwional  kuowlcdge, 
plain  unnflcctfd  nmnuerii,  and  hi.4 
^eadin4■^»  in  divpcHin;;  of  tuvinciw, 
inadf  him  liked—dcupitc  a  bruaquo 
doircanour,  which  occa&iiinallT  bc- 
travrd  pvrnptonis  of  irritability. 
II in  carofT  al  the  Har  wa*  vi-rv  diji- 
tiiiiriiitheil.  He  was  a  M.*holir  of 
Trinity  College,  a  nio»t  dihf>eol 
law  iitiuU'nt,  and,  wl.i*n  «*ullrd  tn 
tho  Har  in  lM)0,  wa«  a  nitiat  acconi- 
pli»itiHi  lawyer.  In  conjunction 
with  n*('i.nmll  nnd  liethi-l  be  de- 
feuded  Watty  Cm,  wh«n  |.n«ecut(*d 
tor  hbel.  in  'lsl2-  O'C  mnell  was* 
abM'iit  ilurjui:  I  art  t»J"  tin*  ca«e, 
Hei:.<l  iiira|':iMi'  <'f  nri;iiiii^»  ihr 
lr\»  !  •  :iti  wl.trh  n'-^'**-.  !**!  ::  t«-  I  In 
t'jf  1  .!:  ttr  t  ■•  lin  \.\vv  t  h«'  ^I'i'citnr- 
(ir:  .  r:i  .t   ii '!.•'•  Ki"i.»i    i  Hu-ht*.    \\v 

dn:  -•)  \\\\u  !■■•  i!ii.i-!i  tal«  I.:  :ii.d  !ejal 
aotiti.t  II  a^  t"  \::i.\\  t.  «■  tr:i  ni:i>!iip 
of  h;**  :itr«n  |'li-tj«  «1  ii-iiT.-ar  \  ,  and 
■Un  of  th"  jiui;:»\  :iii'l  \'\^  i;a\e  a 
p«M  .i  ttarl  to  I:  e  jii.'.uT  c«"in!M!. 
>lr.  IVrr:n  lind  *er\  l;.rni!i\**  |  r.io- 
tiiM"  Ml  r«"^t'ni-»*  «"a!*«-,  ai.tl  in  i  a^t  i« 
of  Mi-r.  si.t:l'-  law  na*  wri.'-il  a 
ri\ai.  In  l**«il  » *•  waj*  elri  trii 
Sit  II }  rr  f-  r  I  ''.M  ti.  ir.  c  t  j  .net  n.n 
wiiti  >.r  H«b'.rt   liaru.  :.nd  after- 


ward*   fat    for  tba    borough     of 
Cai^hel. 

While  ho  waa  Attomej-G«MffmI, 
Mr.  Perrin  effected  tuanj  nteful 
reforma.  lie  abolished  grand  jnrj 
jobbing,  he  ch)M*d  publio  boiis««  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  his  report  on 
Irish  Municipal  Corporatiuna  vaa 
regarded  as  a  very  able  and  moat 
comprehensive  d«>cument«  Oa  the 
deaMi  of  Judge  Vandeleur,  ia  1835, 
Judge  Perriu  took  his  scat  oa  the 
Bench,  and  the  folluwing  year  vent 
the  Munster  Circuit.  Ho  fre* 
quently  went  it  while  1  waa  oa  the 
Circuit,  and  as  be  was  fond  of 
air,  kept  the*  windowa  open,  whieh 
«(as  not  aU.i\B  pleasant,  for  llle 
Cork  Court-houM*  being  lighted  bj 
a  dome,  when  the  windows  vere 
o|}en  the  cold  air  fell  upon  oar 
beads.  Now  tl.at  wiga  are  worn 
bv  the  liar  it  doea  not  ao  Much 
matter,  but  forinerlr,  when  we  had 
not  thin  coTernii!,  we  someiimea 
wi>!ird  to  hare  the  windowa  doard. 
I  retiietisher.  one  cidJ  March  dar, 
Jidin  Sialy  T«»«nseud  lying  a 
pcH*kel.)iandkerehiet  round  hia  head, 
and  tl.U!«  tiirbancd  be  rose  to  ad- 
drt*!>s  the  Court. 

Jufiiie  IVrriu  Mid,  **IIe  woold 
not  hear  hini  imtil  he  took  off  hia 
hani!  kerchief." 

**  If  \our  Inrdphip  will  order  the 
winiiow  tiiat  IK  letting  the  oold  air 
bhiw  down  on  me  to  be  cloaed,** 
ssid  Mr.  ToMiiPt-nd,  stoutly^  ^111 
take  off  my  handkerchief/* 
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The  judge  gave  a  grunt — looked 
at  the  wiocow — and  then  he  said, 

"*Ti8  better  for  mo  to  consult 
my  health  than  your  appearance — 
go  on,  Mr.  Townsend."* 

He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  kept  great  order  in  court.  Woe 
to  the  unhappy  spectator  who  dis- 
turbed his  tranquillity. 

When  I  joined  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit iu  1838,  the  leaders  were  Mr. 
Sergeant  Jackson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Q.C.,  Harry  Cooper,  Q.C., 
Jonathan  Henn,  Q.C.,  and  Stephen 
Collins.  Q.C.  Mr.  Woulfd,  Q.C, 
who  for  many  years  had  been  a  very 
eminent  member  of  the  Munster 
Circuit,  was  in  the  year  1834  ap- 
pointed third  sergeant.  In  1836 
be  was  made  Attorney- General, 
and  in  1838,  on  the  death  of  Chief 
Baron  Joy,  Mr.  Woulfe  succeeded 
him  as  Chief  Baron ;  but  alas  for  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  greatness, 
this  distinguished  lawyer  had  no 
sooner  attained  the  distinction  of 
the  Bench  than  bodily  infirmities 
seized  him,  and,  after  a  struggle  for 
two  years,  he  died  in  1840. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Pigot,  another 
leader  of  the  Muuster  Circuit,  was 
Attorney- General  for  Ireland,  so 
those  I  have  named  had  the  leading 
business  of  the  Circuit.  And  well 
were  they  able  to  cope  with  it. 
Joseph  Devonsher  Jackson  was  an 
admirable  nisi  prius  lawyer,  greatly 
respected  by  all  his  brethren  of  the 
Bar,  and  by  the  public  at  large. 
Though  of  high  Conservative  poli- 
tics, no  one  ever  knew  what  his 
politics  were  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties,  or  his  inter- 
course with  the  members  of  the 
Bar  mess.  He  possessed  great 
fluency,  an  impressive  court  man- 


ner, great  sagacity  in  selecting  his 
topics  for  the  jury.f 

George  Bennett,  Q.C,  the  father 
of  the  Munster  Circuit  in  my  time, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork  on 
the  20th  September,  1777.  His 
father  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1800,  and  soon 
went  the  Munster  Circuit.  He 
had  many  excellent  ingredients  for 
professional  success — considerable 
legal  knowledge,  a  clearness  in 
statement,  and  remarkable  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Irish.  For  many 
years  he  held  the  then  very  lucra- 
tive office  of  Crown  Prosecutor  on 
the  entire  Circuit,  and  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  the  public 
often  caused  him  to  be  employed 
as  an  arbitrator.  It  is  said  when 
he  was  ofifered  to  be  made 
King's  Counsel  by  Lord  Manners, 
Chancellor  in  1822,  he  said,  "I'd 
rather  he  gave  a  silk  gown  to 
my  wife."  However,  he  accepted 
the  rank,  which  gave  him  legal 
standing. 

In  the  profession  one  great  caujse 
of  his  success  was  his  plain,  unpre- 
tending style  of  addressing  juries. 
The  utter  absence  of  pretension  in 
his  mode  of  speaking,  the  un- 
adorned, conversational  tone  he 
employed,  gave  him  almost  implicit 
credence  with  witnesses  and  juries. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  some  juries, 
after  bis  statement,  were  unwilling 
to  be  put  to  the  delay  of  hearing 
his  statement  borne  out  by  wit- 
nesses, as  they  could  not  imagine 
anything  could  be  more  conclusive 
than  his  words.  Before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Munster  Circuit  adopted 
the    habit   of   wearing    wigs    and 


*  Jodge  Ferrin  held  hii  seat  on  the  Bench  for  close  on  twenty-five  yean.  I  sat  with 
him,  at  his  house  in  Rutland  Square,  Dublin,  in  1859,  but  he  was  then  heary  and  lethargic. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  1860,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Eight  Hon.  J.  D.  PiUgerald.  He 
died  near  Rush,  County  Dublin,  on  the  7th  Dec.  1864. 

t  Sergeant  Jackson  became  Solicitor-General  in  1841,  and  sat  for  many  years  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
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l^wni  on  circuit  Ocorpo  Bennett, 
in  hiAdark  tboDtinKconttplnid  uaii^t- 
coat,  and  ^rey  or  clicck  trou9«r», 
nii^ht  i*n»i]y  have  been  taken  for  a 
geritliMiinn  farnifr,  itiiitcad  of  nn 
a>tute  lawyer,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Munster  Har. 

Hill  f;ood  humour  often  act  the 
Court  in  a  roar.  He  commenced 
atatint;  a  casic  in  wliich  two  f;;eMtU'- 
men  named  Han  ken  wen*  plain- 
tifTii,  and  n  Mr.  >'a>:le  unsi  defen- 
dant, by  inftirminir  the  jury,  "Thia 
waa  a  tii;ht  between  two  Hawks  and 
%  N  (eaple).- 

He  tnld  ua  some  ^ood  Ktoric*a  in 
which  nn  alibi  had  been  ^u^eep^ful. 
Some  of  theac  made  an  imprenaion 
on  my  mind,  ho  I  reproduce  them 
here.  **  I  proM'Cuted  a  man  fur 
hif;hway  robbery,  near  Kilwirth,  at 
the  Cork  AttM/.i*ii,  and  the  caae 
looked  Terv  clear  a<'ain»t  him.  The 
man  robbed  uasi  returning  to  Kil- 
wortb  from  the  fair  «  f  Hartlemy, 
where  he  had  Mild  a  three-year-old 
colt.  H«*  had  twenty  pounda,  the 
price  of  the  colt,  in  hia  pocket,  and 
oe  Bwore  the  priaoner  knocked  liim 
down  by  a  blow  of  a  cudgel,  and 
then  tore  hia  coat  to  pet  at  the 
mouev.  When  ho  recovered  him- 
aelf  the  money  waa  gone.  1I« 
a  wore  poii  lively  to  the  identity  of 
the  prisoner.  The  evening  in  Se p- 
tembtT  wa4  bright,  and  he  raw  tho 
man  in  thedix^k  come  from  the  ride 
of  the  road,  and.  befi  n*  he  ctiuM 
deft-nd  hiiti^cil,  tlie  pri^iner  riruck 
him.  He  had  the  money — all  Hank 
of  ln*Iand  ni»te-.  They  wi-rein  the 
pocket  of  hia  ;;n*at coat,  which  waa 
torn, an  priKimvii  at  the  trial.  T!:ere 
waa  a<iiiie  eurruboration  of  ti^e  pri>* 
aecutor'n  ha^in^  r«ild  hin  colt  ftir 
twenty  pnuridn,  hia  ha\it)i;  c<»n:- 
plained  to  the  pf*liiv  neit  day,  but 
they  fa  I  ltd  to  arn-i^t  the  pri!>«iner 
fur  aonir  ue«  k«».  until  the  iToreeutt'r 
aaw  hiin  Ha'kir.;*  in  I'atrick-atreet, 
Cork,  and  ai  i«uce  calltd  on  the 
Co  k  piilii-e  to  arrt!>t  him.  They 
did  *o.  aU'l  li  e  |ri«M'Cu!or  at  once 


awore  information  Bgainftbim.  This 
waa  our  caae. 

The  defence  waa  an  mlihi.  It  was 
a  aingular  one.  ▲  reapeetabSe 
looking  man  of  tho  claaa  of  what 
iu  Ireland  ia  called  a  stnmf — that 
ia,  a  reaponaible  fanner,  dreaaed  in 
a  warm  frieae  coat,  cordurov 
breecheii,  and  leather  gaitera  came 
on  the  table.  He  a  wore  "  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  laid  in 
the  indictment  he  aaw  the  prisonrr. 
who  he  auapected  to  be  after  nu 
good,  go  through  a  hedge  into  bta 
turnip  tield  near  Middieton,  aiid 
commence  filling  a  bag  with  hi* 
turnipa.  He,  the  witneaa,  bein^ 
too  atout  to  get  through  the  bole 
iu  the  hedge,  had  to  go  fonnd  tu 
the  gate  at  the  cud  of  the  field  to 
catch  the  fellow.  Though  he  nadr 
all  the  haate  he  could  to  catch  tho 
blackguard,  the  fellow  waa  toi» 
nimble  for  bim  ;  he  made  ciK, 
leaving  the  bag  behind  him.  H« 
did  not  go  empty*handcd,  however, 
for  he  atole  a  nate  garden  apacie. 
which  hia  landlord,  tho  Eari  of 
Shannon,  made  him  a  prcaent  of, 
and  which,  br  ill-luck,  ho  left  in 
the  tuniip  fiel  j." 

*'l  croaa-eiamined  himdoeelyaato 
the  poaaibility  of  hia  mbtaking  the 
priaoner*a  identity,*'  aaid  Ur.  Ben- 
nett,  "but  It  waa m vain.  The  wit- 
neaa knew  the  fellow  in  the  dock 
by  rit:ht.  He  waa  an  idle,  thiev* 
ing  ra»cal  alwaja  loitering  aboQt 
Middleton.*' 

The  judge  told  the  jury  "'It  vaa 
plain  the  proaecutor  in  the  cnae 
they  were  trying  muat  be  mietahra. 
Thii  reapectable  man  actuallj  ki 
the  priwMier  to  be  an  idle,  _ 
for-nothing  raacal.  He  could 
have  been  ut  Kil worth  wben  he 
fttealiut:  turnipa  and  a  garden  apmie 
at  Miduletun,  tweutj  milea  diatnnt. 
They  mupt  acquit  the  priaoner.** 

The  jury  did  ao  mithonl  heaitn. 
tion,  and  the  judge  aaked  *"  if  there 
waa  any  other  cbar^  aplnat  %hm 
priaoner.*'     i)a  hearing  them  «nn 
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not,  as  tbo  grand  jury  were  still 
sitting,  bis  lordship  directed  the 
respectable-looking  farmer  to  go 
at  once  before  the  grand  jnry,  and 
bade  the  Crown  solicitor  have  n  bill 
for  larceny  of  the  spade  sent  up 
against  the  prisoner.  The  witness 
thanked  **  his  lordship's  honour  for 
giving  him  the  opportunity  of  pun- 
ishing the  blackguard  thief  who 
stole  the  beautiful  iligant  spade 
the  lord  gave  him  at  Castle 
Martyr,"  and  left  the  court.  But 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  grand 
jury  were  discharged,  and  the  pri- 
soner acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his 
country  was  no  longer  in  eustodia 
leges,  ond  walked  forth  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  clever  rogue  of  a 
witness,  who,  of  cour:»e,  never  pos- 
sessed a  turnip  field  in  \n^  life,  but 
got  up  the  alibi  to  serve  his  friend.*' 

Another  case  resembled,  in  some 
points,  that  just  narrated.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  at  Ennis,  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  He  was  indicted 
for  an  assault,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  robbery.  The  prosecutor 
swore  "  that  he  also  was  returning 
from  a  fair  near  Kilrusb,  and  when 
he  reached  a  lonesome  bit  of  the 
road,  he  was  set  upon  by  two  men, 
the  prisoner  being  one,  who  swore 
•'they'd  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  did 
not  at  once  give  up  the  money  be 
had."  He  resisted,  and  they  com- 
menced hauling  him  and  hitting 
him,  but  his  shouts  for  aid  brought 
some  bojs  comiog  from  the  fair  to 
his  help,  when  the  ruffians  ran 
away.  He  went  to  the  police,  and 
they  took  the  prisoner  into  custody. 

O'Connell  defended  the  case,  and 
I  remember  he  cross-examined  the 
prosecutor  very  closely  to  find  out 
what  quantity  of  liquor  he  drank  at 
the  fair,  but  the  man  said  "only 
two  pints  of  porter— no  whisky." 
He  (the  prosecutor)  had  a  full  view 
of  the  prisoner's  face,  for  there 
was  a  bright  light  from  a  full  moon, 
when  the  prisoner  gripped  his  neck, 
and  said  "  If  he  did  not  give  up  the 


money  he'd  blow  his  brains  out." 
The  prisoner  gave  him  good  reaaoa 
to  remember  him,  and  he  did.  Tlie 
defence  in  this  case,  as  ia  the  other 
case,  was  an  alibi. 

The  rector  of  a  parish  bordering 
on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Ciare^ 
where  the  great  waves  spread  them- 
selves in  useless  rage,  aud  send 
showers  of  spray  upon  the  smootli- 
worn  rocks,  came  forward  for  tlie 
defence. 

He  was  a  noble,  venerable-looking 
man,  and  mounted  the  table  with  a 
step  that  showed  years  had  not 
clogged  his  activity.  He  bowtnl 
courteously  to  the  judge,  and  sat 
down  in  the  witness  ciiair  with  the 
conHdeut  air  of  a  gentleman  master 
of  the  situation. 

His  appearance  and  demeanour 
were  striking,  and  inspired  confi- 
dence. His  clear  blue  eyes  and 
silvery  hair,  together  with  his  reve- 
rend calling,  were  enough  to  satisfy 
the  jury  he  would  tell  nothing  but 
the  truth.  O'Connell  asked  him 
the  usual  questions.  He  answered 
readily,  "  He  knew  the  prisoner  iu 
the  dock.  The  prisoner  was  ia  his 
service.  He  remembered  the  day 
and  hour  named  in  the  indictment, 
on  which  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  an  assault  near  Kilriish.  At 
that  very  time  the  prisoner  vaa 
with  him,  twelve  miles  distanf^  and 
remained  with  him  all  the  evening. 
He  never  left  his  side  from  five  in 
the  evening  until  past  ten.  Any- 
one who  swore  the  prisoner  was 
elsewhere  than  at  his  rectory  at 
seven  o'clock  on  that  evening  could 
not  be  saying  what  was  true." 

''I  cross-examined  the  clergyman,* 
said  Mr.  Bennett.  *'He  told  me 
*  He  had  known  the  prisoner  many 
years.  He  (the  clergyman)  came 
to  the  assizes  without  any  applica- 
tion from  the  prisoner, or  his  tnends, 
but  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as 
he  knew  the  prisoner  was  as  inno- 
cent as  a  babe  of  the  crime  where> 
with   he   was  charged.      He  (the 
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witnets)  could  not  allow  an  inno- 
cent man  to  iiuiTer  fi»r  a  crime  he 
never  committed.  The  prisouer 
was  at  W(irk  fur  him  until  late  in 
the  nig!it  on  which  the  alle<;ed 
anxault  tiMik  {dace.*  I  asked  him 
'  What  work  ? '  Ho  evaded  the 
qucittion,  and  refum^d  to  tell.  I 
tried  all  I  roul  I  to  tind  out,  but  he 
was  re!«olvcd  not  to  tell,  and  the 
judf^e  did  not  think  it  material. 
*  It  wa!«enouf;li  if  the  jury  believed 
the  witueos,  as  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  in  two  placet  at  once.' 
The  jud(;e.  however,  remarked  upon 
the  tact  that  the  witness  declined 
to  say  what  the  prisoner  was  em- 
ployed at,  hut  his  lordship  left  the 
caite  entirilv  in  tueir  hands.  Thev 
at  once  acquitted  the  prisoner.*' 

**  Years  aUerMard:>,*'  continued 
Mr.  Bennett,  '*  1  met  this  clerK**- 
man,  the  witness  in  this  alibi.  We 
1  ad  never  met  durin<;  the  interval, 
I) lit  unce  or  twice  I  had  heard  him 
hpoken  of  as  a  man  of  simple,  but 
most  truthful,  habits,  hospitable  to 
his  neighbours,  and  kind  to  the 
poor.  1  was  curious  to  learn  what 
was  the  cause  uf  his  reticence  as  to 
the  employment  of  the  pri!»oner. 
FrovidiMiee  had  now  afforded  lue 
the  opportunity  of  inquiring;  as  to 
the  reason  whv  he  refused  to  luform 
me    (»t     the    dutv   on    ubich    thi* 

m 

prisoner  woseuga^rd.  My  reverend 
Ci>:npan  on  knew  ine  at  ouci*.  an  I 
to  my  questt«in  frankly  repliei). 
'  Now  I  hat  He  are  imt  in  court,  and 
1  am  n-it  afrai<l  nt  %our  Ui^iu::  iiiv 
con!i*«iiio:i  to  t:l^tltuU*  prore<  din;:^ 
af;aiiittt  nu*  m  the  Uevvnui-  Kii'i«r- 
quer,  whi-re  I  know,  Mr.  DrniH-it, 
your  ehirf  prariuv  lies,  1  haw- 
not  tlie    h-a«t    ot-j-ethin    t'l    tfil    \^^d 

I  ^  .   .         •• 

wbal  t!te  prisoner  was  cii>i;i4   viii:i 

mr    (in    t   e    r\t  iii>ig    ju    q  ••■■tion. 

Jir  iras  JtsfiHinj  /».  trfu  '" 

Will- II    I  j  -iiir.j   oTouit   Stephen 

CoUinsi.  i!i*'  i*i.:::v  «/f  the  Irish  ISir, 

m 

uas    une    nf    tlit*    Iradi-rs    nf  the 
Mun^tiT  Circuit.    Nalurt*  v\i  :i:*t!v 

m 

deaigiied  him  f  t  the  |  n^fiMion  he 


had  chosen.  At  aehool  he  was  m 
diligent  scholar,  in  oollese  an  lUl- 
wearied  student,  at  the  Bar  a  moat 
painstaking  and  learned  practi* 
tiouer.  Ou  the  Circuit  he  uaa  re- 
tained in  almost  e^wv  ea«e  ou  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  his  knov- 
ledge  of  cases  in  point,  his  iwadi- 
ness  to  discuss  admisaibilitjr  of 
evidnooe,  or  to  tane  advantaico  of 
any  defect  in  his  adverMry's  plead- 
ings showed  how  important  it  was 
to  secure  or  silenoe  his  advoeacr. 
Ko  one  approached  him  in  quick- 
ness to  except  to  the  charge  of  a 
learned  judge,  to  detect  some  wcmk- 
iiess  in  his  adversary's  proofs  en- 
titling the  defendant  to  a  nonsuit. 
His  familiaritj  with  the  rules  of 
pleading,  his  promptness  at  spplj- 
ing  the  rules  uf  evidence,  the 
conflicts  between  him  and  his 
singularly  gifted  brother-in-Uv, 
Jonathan  lienn,  were  not  oolj 
improving  to  mark,  but  often 
amusing  to  observe.  Collins  would 
occasionally,  ou  a  broiling  sumi 
day,  endeavour  to  elicit  an  a 
to  a  leading  question  from 
witness,  which  would,  of  coufse,  be 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Ilenn,  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  somewhat  after 
this  fashion — 

•<  Now,  Collins,  don't  lead.  Tou 
know  such  a  question  can't  be  put. 
Doii*t  ask  me  to  argue  ef ery  quoa- 
tion,  and  the  weather  so  hot.** 

It  often  struck  me,  Mr.  Collins 
t'jok  AS  much  pleasure  in  discossing 
ab!itra»e  questions  of  law  as  a  foK* 
hound  m  pursuing  s!y  Kejuard.  He 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  law,  nnd 
It  !!•  related  that  on  his  waj 
fruui  i-tiurch  after  being 
he  stoj'fH'd  his  bride's  carnage  nt  n 
law  stationer's  to  buy  a  law  book, 
and  alter  leaving  her  at  home  wunt 
to  a  consultation.  When  goin^  to 
the  C.iittle,  to  the  Lord-I  ma 
tenant's  Irein.  he  was  seen 
his  bnifr.  From  his  readiness 
up»etting  an  adversary  on 
technical    point   he   waa   tho^^hi 
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rather  a  sharp  practitioner,  and  an 
anecdote,  bearing  on  this,  may  be 
quoted  here. 

When  Mr.  Pigot,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  Bar  later  than  Mr. 
Collinp,  but  obtained  bis  rank  as 
King's)  Counsel  before  him,  was 
retained  in  a  case  with  him,  on  the 
question  of  leadership  arising,  Mr. 
Collins  said,  "I  yield,  my  friend 
holds  the  honours" 

**lf  he  does,  Stephen,"  wittily 
observed  his  friend,  Mr,  Herrick, 
**  'tis  you  have  all  the  tricks:* 

The  late  Judge  Torrens,  whenever 
he  came  the  Munster  Circuit,  was 
sure  to  have  numerous  exceptions 
to  his  seldom  very  perfect  charges. 
At  the  first  town,  Enuis,  on  one 
occasion,  Mr.  Collins  put  forward 
so  many  objections  to  the  judge's 
charges  that  the  judge  got.  quite 
testy. 

At  the  next  place.  Limerick,  the 
result  was  the  same.  When  the 
jury  in  an  insurance  case  had  re- 
tired, Mr.  Collins,  as  usual,  address- 
ing the  judge,  said, — 

**  Now,  my  lord,  I  have  respect- 
fully to  submit  a  few  objections  to 
your  lordship's  charge,  and,  as  I 
have  them  in  writing,  it  may  save 
time  to  hand  them  to  your  lord- 
ship." 

To  this  Judge  Torrens  replied, — 

"  It  is  really  too  late  to-night, 
Mr.  Collins,  to  discuss  them.  You 
can  hand  them  in  to  my  registrar.  He 
will  put  them  with  the  rest  of  your 
notable  points,  which  if  you  per- 
severe iu  this  manner,  are  likely  to 
make  a  good-sized  volume  by  the 
close  ot*  the  Circuit." 

Mr.  Collins  answered,  **If  the 
volume  comes  to  be  published,  I 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  oedicate  it  to 
your  lordship." 

To  this  Judge  Torrens  did  not 
make  any  audible  reply. 

Mr.  Collins  was  sagacious  and  care- 
ful. Though  I  have  had  frequently  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  him  address 
juries,  there  was  nothing  very  elo- 


quent in  his  speech  worthy  of 
special  remark,  tiis  addresses  were 
cwar  and  careful  narratives,  sup- 
porting some  legal  propositions, 
which  were  ingeniously  dovetailed 
together,  so  as  to  impress  the  jury 
with  his  view  of  the  ease.  His 
appearance  was  very  prepossesnog. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now,  his  youth- 
ful face  denoting  quick  intelligence 
— his  eyes  aided  by  spectaclea — his 
small  mouth  indicating  firmness  and 
decision.  I  rather  think  his  early 
death  was  owing  to  having  over- 
taxed a  frame  never  very  robust. 
Often  have  I  seen  him  suffering 
from  rheumatic  pains,  yet  address- 
ing juries  on  circuit.  He  was,  as 
he  well  deserved  to  be,  a  general 
favourite. 

Harry  Cooper,  Q.C.,  was  quite  a 
character.  His  cranium,  bare  as  a 
billiard  ball,  his  Jewish  cut  of 
countenance,  his  quick  black  eyes, 
bis  pleasant  playful  smile,  once  seen 
could  not  be  readily  forgotten  ;  and 
then  his  flow  of  words — what  an 
avalanche  it  was — quick  as  they 
could  pass  the  lips  rolled  forth  his 
arguments  in  one  rapid  and  resist- 
less flood.  I  never  heard  anything 
like  it.  Some  one  happily  said, 
*'  Cooper  had  the  knack  of  talking 
short-band,"  but  he  defied  steno- 
graphy. No  pen  or  pencil  could 
catch  him. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
Hiliary  Term,  1S06,  and  was  made 
King's  Counsel  in  1835.  He  had 
considerable  practice,  was  an  excel- 
lent common-law  lawyer,  a  good 
pleader,  and  a  safe  writer  on  cases. 
He  had  no  small  opinion  of  his  own 
legal  abilities,  and  when  some 
member  of  the  Circuit  who  had 
received  promotion  was  mentioned 
to  him,  he  said,  "  I  have  forgotten 
more  law  than  ever  he  knew.  I 
have  had  a  pound's  worth  of  .law 
for  every  sixpenny-worth  he  ever 
had." 

'*  Then  does  he  not  deserve  the 
more  credit?"  was  the  natural  reply; 
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••lie  makes  ]\\n  nixpennj worth  of 
Uw  {;o  furthtT  than  your  pound's 
worth." 

Oil  one  occn»ion  some  pleas  of  his 
w<Te  olji't'ted  to  for  prolixity,  and 
:i  motion  was  made  in  the  Court  of 
Kxchfquer  to  M't  them  aaide,  or  to 
tthort«Mi  them. 

Cooj-er  was  vehement  in  defeneo 
of  hi8  pleas.  '*  I  drfy  your  lord- 
Hhip!i,  iir  anv  lawvrr  in  the  hall,  to 
Inime  better  or  shorter  pica;*/*  ho 
■pluttrnd  forth  in  hi.4  usual  rapid 

WftV. 

*'  I  think  it  may  be  done  thus, 
Mr.  Co«»piT/*  said  liumn  Pen  tie- 
father,  reading  tlieaYcrmentH  which 
he  eoubiiiered  material,  and  omitting 
nt:inv  which  tended  to  len;:then  the 
ric  •ri!. 

••  I  ih'Miur  to  your  ]ordship*s 
plra*,"  cried  H:irry,  impi'tu«m»iy. 
"  i  demur  to  the^e  plea;*,  and  tf 
tlicv  are  set  down  for  ar<:unient  iu 
any  other  court  hiit  thin,  1*11  under* 
tuke  to  beat  your  lordship." 

lie  was  |H.vu!iarlr  intolerant  of 
interruptitMi  while  acfdrefHin;*  either 
court  or  jury.  When  stating  the 
rasi*  for  a  plaintitl*  during  the 
Cork  Assizes,  some  interruption 
tut»k  place  Irom  repeated  cou::Uinf;, 
so  as  to  make  Harry  Iom*  all  pa- 
tience. On  the  bench  sate  Judge 
IVrnii,  who,  :ds4»,  was  verv  irritable 
whrn  thi-  nrdfr  of  t!uMViurt  was  at 
all  ititcrru])trd.  Ti.»*  c«niL;hin:;  hein;; 
rrni*wed,  C*oo|ier  paunc!,  an«i,  ad- 
driAj»iiijr  thf  jud(Fr.  said, — 

'*  1  wiph  to  <ii>«l,  my  Inrd,  you'd 
commit  these  ti%o  (Id  wmt.rn  who 
an*  «-f>u:;hin:;  thrsr  throats  «  ut  in 
t('(*  gallf*r\.  t  heard  xou  co:!iM)itt«-d 
two  oil  Women  yesterday  for 
snwzifi;;." 

Ju'i:;.*  IVrrin  mad»*  n^  answer, 
and  till-  t«"»  old  won:  r.,  {•  >!isibiy 
fciririi:  it.v  Uilv  of  t  e  ..ti.tT*,  lea***  I 
any  l<iu)«rr  tu  disturb  llarr\'»  eqia- 
nimitv. 


One  of  our  most  talented  mem- 
bers, Joshua  Clarke,  Esq.,  Q.C,  told 
me  the  following;  instanee  of  Cooper^a 
humanity  towards  animals: — 

*'  One  even  in  i;  after  the  bar  meas 
dinner  in  Liinerick,he  and  I  strolled 
alon*;  the  banks  of  tho  Shannon. 
We  crossed  old  Thomond  Bridge, 
and  enten*d  a  dtn^y  region.  Cooper 
walking  very  fast.  Night  was 
darkcuin;;  around  us,  and  I  asked 
him  to  turn  back.  *  Not  jet,  not 
yet,*  he  said.  •  There's  a  poor  do^ 
up  hero  that's  starved.' 

**  Wv  had  not  proceeded  much 
fjrther  when,  with  a  yelp  of  jur,  a 
half-stan'etl  cur  rwe  from  a  door- 
way, and  leai>ed  about  Cooj^er,  with 
%'«H*iferuus  outcries  of  eai'.ioo  de- 
li i;ht.  To  mv  astonishment  and 
umusemetit,  he  pulled  from  his  tatl- 
e«»ai  piK-ket^  suiolry  large  pieces  of 
bn  ad,  and  ^uve  the  do^  a  pli*ntiful 
meal."  • 

Of  Jonathan  llenn,  Q  C,  I  can- 
not s|H*ak  toi»  highly.  Vei  he  was 
so  intensely  devoid  oi  ambition,  and 
so  indispoM*d  to  excrtiun,  he  re- 
mained all  his  professional  life  either 
a  member  ot  the  Munster  Cireuil. 
or  chairman  of  the  oountj  ot 
Donegal,  when,  by  working  for 
dii;nities,  he  would  assuredly  have 
lield  a  Chiet  Judgeship  or  the  Seals. 
Ills  le^al  acquirements  were  of  tbe 
hi;;hest  order.  He  had,  1  may  aav. 
hereditary  claims  to  lep;al  disiinc* 
tifiii.  11  IS  ancestor  was  Chief  Bamn 
Ileun  ;  his  grandfatlwr  a  judj^e  of 
the  Court  ot*  King's  lleiicb ;  his 
father  a  Master  in  Chancery,  ■ 
dii^ntty  which  his  elder  brotlier. 
Will  mm,  held  lor  inanv  raara. 
Jouath.in,  when  called  to  tbe  har 
i:i  1^11.  selected  the  Cunnaugbi 
Circuit,  and  went  it  for  aerafai 
years  w  ithout  obtaining  a  briaH  It 
IS  raid  he  w  as  S4i  surprised  one  BMm* 
in:;  as  he  lay  in  bed  by  being  toM 
that    an     attornev    with     a 


*  Mr   «*.-  |«r  iir<i  i  .  Miv.  I  *II       2*.  U  tAiJ  Lr  rt-fji-l  t-^  m^  aur  |'h|urUB, 
kit  life  ll>r.  j.*'i  Li«  o'-«!:ia  V  i>a  Uiit  |>  ibL. 
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wauted  to  see  him,  that,  believing; 
some  of  his  Connaught  friends  were 
playing  him  a  trick,  he  expressed 
so  loud  a  wish  that  the  attorney 
and  brief  were  in  a  warm  place, 
that  the  attorney  withdrew  in  a 
towering  rage,  and  Mr.  Henn  was 
neither  the  recipient  of  brief  or  fee. 
When  his  brother  William,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Munster 
Circuit,  became  a  Master  in  Chan- 
cery, Jonathan  Henn  changed  the 
Connaught  for  the  Munster  Cir- 
cuit. The  time  chosen  was  oppor- 
tune. Wagget,  O'Connell,  and 
O'Loghlin  were  relinquishing  cir- 
cuit practice,  and  soon  Jonathan 
Henn  was  deemed  in  oratory  a 
match  for  Stephen  Woulfe.  They 
were  both  singularly  eloquent 
speakers,  but  very  dissimilar  in 
outward  seeming.  Woulfe  was 
slight  in  frame  and  rapid  in  his 
gait,  Henn  largo  in  stature  and 
slow  in  his  movements;  both  of  easy, 
dignified,  and  gentlemanlike  de- 
portment. Woulfe*s  voice  occasion- 
ally grew  harsh  and  squeaked.  "  I 
spoke  to  them  trumpet-tongued," 
he  said  once  to  Harry  Cooper. 

'*  I  heard  you,  Stephen,"  replied 
the  inexorable  Harry,  "  and  1*11 
swear  it  was  a  penny  trumpet." 

Henn'd  voice  was  full-toned,  and 
suited  to  his  personal  appearance, 
and  to  bis  calm,  impressive  delivery. 
He  spoke  in  such  a  tone  of  judicial 
impartiality  that  a  casual  listener 
would  have  supposed  he  addressed 
the  jury  on  the  entire  merits  of  the 
case,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  only 
advocating  his  client's  share  of  it. 
When  an  important  case  tried  in 
Cork — Jagoe  v.  Hungerford — to 
ascertain  the  genuineness  of  a  con- 
tested will,  brought  down  the  far- 
famed  orator  of  the  Irish  bar,  James 
Whiteside,  subsequently  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Queen's  Bench,  as  special 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  a  lady  told 
me  she  accompanied  several  friends 
of  hers  to  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
the  counsel  on  both  sides.    I  asked 


her  what  she  ihought  of  them. 
**  I  thought,"  she  said,  "  the  defen- 
dant must  bo  in  the  right.  Mr. 
Henn  looked  so  honesty  and  during 
his  speech  he  seemed  only  to  think 
of  his  client,  while  Mr.  Whiteside 
seemed  never  to  forget — Mr.  White- 
side." 

That  Mr.  Henn  was  indisposed 
to  undertake  severe  work  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  anec- 
dote : — 

Mr.  John  Macnamara  Cantwell, 
a  very  eminent  solicitor  of  Dublin, 
hearing  of  Mr.  Henn's  reputation 
on  the  Munster  Circuit,  sought  his 
services  in  a  heavy  equity  cause. 
He  saw  the  leading  counsel  of 
Munster  lounging  about  the  hall, 
and,  accosting  him,  held  out  the 
brief  marked  with  a  large  fee. 

•*  The  case  is  important,"  said 
Mr.  Cantwell,  tending  him  the  fee, 
"  and  much  is  expected  from  you, 
Mr.  Henn." 

**  Oh !  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
Queen's  Counsel,  quietly  pushing 
back  the  hand  with  the  bank-notes, 
**  you  had  better  give  the  brief  to 
some  gentleman  who  will  attend  to 
it." 

Mr.  Henn  was  in  very  indepen- 
dent circumstances,  and  devoted  to 
the  sport  of  fishing.  Having  no 
domestic  cares — he  never  married 
— chairman  for  the  county  of 
Donegal,    with     lucrative     circuit 

Eractice,  and  some  private  fortune, 
e  preferred  ease  to  labour,  and  the 
sport  he  loved,  to  toil  he  disliked 
Yet  on  circuit  he  flinched  from  no 
trouble  in  mastering  his  briefs.  I 
never  found  him  wanting  either  in  re- 
ference to  facts  or  law.  His  speeches 
were  masterpieces  of  forensic  ora- 
tory, unadorned  it  may  be,  yet 
perfectly  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
clear  as  a  running  stream.  He  used 
in  bis  speeches  throughout  what 
some  one  aptly  called  ''the  level 
language  of  the  gentleman,"  and,  as 
an  admirer  of  his  once  said  to  me, 
"Sir,    Mr.  Henn,  both  practically 
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and  theoretically,  is  a  gentleman. " 
He  rarely  indulged  in  metaphors. 
Once  he  used  this  in  a  breach  of 
promise  case :  "  For  seven  long 
years  the  defendant  continued  to 
feed  the  flame  he  first  lighted  in  the 
bosom  of  this  young  lady."  He 
concluded  by  telling  the  jury,  **I 
do  not  knove  any  limit  to  the 
damages  you  ought  to  give  in  this 
case,  but  the  ability  of  the  defen- 
dant to  pay  them." 

He  was  very  ready  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  rules  of  evidence  at 
nisi  prius.  Quick  to  detect  leading 
questions,  and  essentially  logical  in 
his  arguments ;  the  conclusions  he 
sought  flowed  naturally  from  the 
premises  he  enunciated;  and  while  a 
leader  in  court  he  was  afiable  and 
most  agreeable  to  any  junior  of  the 
circuit. 

*•  Why  were  you  not  with  us  last 
circuit  ? "  I  once  said  to  Mr. 
Henn. 

**  Because,"  he  said,  '*  my  sessions 
kept  me  away,  and  you  know  sir,  I 
could  not  well  be  in  two  places  at 
once,  althotigh  I  am  a  hird.*^ 

When  I  first  went  the  Munster 
Circuit  in  1838,  Mr.  Freeman, 
Q.C.,  had  the  dock  to  himself,  or 
very  nearly.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  county  Cork,  and  possessed  a 
fine,  portly,  well-preserved  person. 
In  youth  he  was  reckoned  very 
handsome.  He  was  called  to  the 
Bar  in  1817,  and  shortly  after  being 
called  opened  the  pleadings  in  a 
bill  of  exchange  case  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  then  presided  over  by 
Chief  Justice  Lord  Norbury.  His 
lordship  was  at  once  favourably  im- 
pressed by  the  handsome  junior,  and 
on  being  told  his  name  was  Freeman, 
responded,  **Te8, 1  know  the  family. 
The  Freemans  of  Gastlecor,  county 
Cork."  *^  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  young  barrister,  '*  you  have 
opened  the  pleadings  most  credit- 


ably. I  never  heard  the  money 
counts  more  fully  and  dearly  stated 
in  all  my  judicial  or  professional 
experience;  and  I  hope,  like  the 
newspaper  before  me,  you'll  be- 
come a  dailv  Freeman  in  my 
court."  • 

From  the  constant  practices  of 
wresting  the  truth  from  the  class 
of  witnesses  usually  produced  in 
criminal  cases  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Free- 
man's tone  and  bearing  was  more 
aggressive  than  conciliatory.  The 
approvers,  who,  in  those  days, 
formed  the  chief  witnesses  for  the 
Crown,  were  generally  vile  mis- 
creants, who  having,  perhaps,  often 
suggested  the  crime,  and  entrapped 
unwary  men  into  deeds  of  violence, 
betrayed  them,  and  sought  to  cou- 
vert  the  crimes  which  they  shared 
into  a  means  for  satisfying  their 
greed  for  gold.  These  hardened 
ruffians  met  with  no  tender  mercy 
when  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Free- 
man— unlike  the  eminent  lawyer, 
the  late  Right  Hon.  John  Hatchel, 
who,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
countenance  and  stolid  expression, 
which  nothing  could  move,  would 
lead  the  unsuspecting  witness  in 
the  most  simple  way  from  one 
admission  to  another,  throwing  in 
a  "just  so,"  "exactly,"  until  he 
involved  the  unwary  man  in  a  per- 
fect maze  of  contradictions  from 
which  there  was  no  means  of 
escaping. 

Mr.  Freeman,  on  the  contrary, 
put  the  witness  on  his  mettle  by 
his  aggressive  style,  and  by  sheer 
force  of  lungs  dragged  from  the 
reluctant  witness  what  he  sought 
for.  His  speeches  to  the  jury  were 
rather  shouted  than  spoken,  and  in 
reference  to  which  a  witty  reply 
was  once  made  to  the  question, 
''Do  you  regard  him  as  a  sound 
lawyer  ?  " 

"That  involves,"  replied  thepun- 
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ster,  **  the  vexato  questio,  whether 
roaring  be  iinsoundess  or  not.* 

Mr.  Freeman  hardly  entered  an 
assize  town  than  the  attorneys  of 
parties  charged  with  assaults,  abduc- 
tions, Sabine  marriages — in  short, 
felonies  of  all  kinds — sent  him  in- 
structions, and  his  receipts  for  each 
circuit  were  sure  to  be  very  consider- 
able. He  had  great  experience  of 
the  juries  on  the  circuit,  especially 
his  native  county  of  Cork,  and  he 
often  made  excellent  speeches  to 
evidence.  That  in  the  breach  of 
promisee  case  of  Little  v,  Newen- 
ham,  tried  in  Cork  during  the 
summer  assizes  of  1845,  was  ex- 
tremely gratifyinij  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  verdict  was  £700.  Mr.  Freeman 
became  assistant-barrister  of  the 
county  of  Galvray,  and  died  literally 
in  harness.  He  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit  while  presiding  on 
the  bench,  which  ended  fatally  in 
the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  the  summer  circuit  of  the  year 
1840,  for  the  first  time  we  had 
Judge  Ball  as  the  companion  of 
Sergeant  Q-reene.  It  was  not  long 
previously  that  Mr.  Ball  had  been 
raised  to  the  Common  Picas  bench 
oil  the  retirement  of  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Moore  in  1839.  Judge 
Ball's  life  at  the  bar  had  been 
passed  chiefly  in  the  equity  courts, 
for,  though  he  went  the  Connaught 
Circuit  for  some  years,  his  lucra- 
tive practice  in  Chancery,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Rolls,  absorbed  all  nis 
time.  In  1838,  when  the  eminent 
member  of  the  Munster  Circuit, 
Mr.  Woulfe,  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Ball  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland.  He  represented  Clonmel 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
his  social  taleuts  and  pleasing  man- 
ners made  him  extremely  popular. 


He  was  a  hon  vivant,  and  so  fond  of 
society  that  he  obtained  the  sobri- 
quet of  "  Ball  and  Supper.*'  Being 
rather  noted  for  habits  the  reverse 
of  early  rising,  and  the  Common 
Pleas  at  this  period  having,  it  was 
well  known,  little  or  no  business, 
the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  when  told  of 
the  recent  appointment,  wittily  said, 
**  Then  the  Common  Pleas  will  be  up 
before  Ball." 

When  the  arrangements  for  equa- 
lizing the  business  of  the  common 
law  courts  brought  an  increase  of 
duty  to  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  ability  and  judicial  talents 
of  Judge  Ball  shone  brightly  forth. 
But  it  is  with  his  demeanour  as  a 
circuit  judge,  not  in  the  Four  Courts 
by  the  banks  of  the  Xiffej,  we  have 
to  do. 

He  amused  us  a  good  deal. 
Whether  his  slight  experiences  of 
the  habits  of  country  life,  or  his 
desire  of  fun  prevailed,  we  cannot 
say ;  but  there  was  often  a  want  of 
intelligence  respecting  rural  affairs 
that  was  the  source  of  much  en- 
tertainment. One  day  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Q.C.,  was  conducting  the 
prosecution  of  a  number  of  men 
indicted  for  a  riot  and  assault 
committed  on  some  men  drawing 
home  turf  from  a  bog.  The  evidence 
was  that  the  men  in  the  dock  were 
engaged  in  making  a  fence  by  tho 
roadside. 

Judge  Ball  caught  at  the  word 
and  inquired,  "  What  do  you  say 
these  men  were  doing  P  " 

**  Fencing,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
witness. 

"  Fencing,'*  repeated  the  iud^e ; 
"  pray  what  were  they  fencing 
with  P  " 

With  their  spades,  my  lord." 
Stay,  Mr.  Bennett,*'  said  the  asto- 
nished judge,  addressing  our  worthy 
father,  **  Can  I  be  sure  of  this  P  Is  it 
likely  the  Munster  peasants  prac- 
tise fencing  along  the  bogs,  using 
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*  I  n«el  bardlj  infonn  mj  readen  tbat  hones  breathing  hard  are  called  roartra. 
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»piiJ4-!«  fi«r  luiU  ?     Caa  vuu  cxplaia 

•*£■«!}•,  my  lord,**  replied  Mr. 
Bennett.  ^'  They  were  engaged  in 
niakin;:  a  bank  aluug  the  road.  That 
ii  the  ffiuT." 

**OIi !  I  perceive — a  bank  ;  thank 
yon.  (}o  on  with  the  examination,** 
eicUiDied  Judi;c  Bdll. 

It  «as  related,  but  I  will  not 
Tooeh  fiir  tlie  truth  of  the  story, 
that  Jud^e  1^11  waa  ro  mticli  an- 
noyed by  the  noise  of  a  mill- wheel 
doee  to  the  court-lioufie  of  Cork, 
tluit  hi*  pi*renipt4»rily  ordered  the 
miller  t\»  ei*a!«f  his  work  w!ii!i»  he 
waa  en:^a::i'd  in  di^pnyini;  ni'  tiie 
bu»inea»  ut  the  al«^izc'd.  Thi*«  waa 
aecordiu^Iy  done,  but  a^  the  jiid::c 
did  not  inform  the  mi  Hit  wlti-n  he 
mi;;hl  res^unie  his  ^rindin;;  upera- 
tioiia,  the  miller  nMiiaincd  ^ome 
monllta  iiile,  and  threatened  the 
jud;;e  w.th  an  action  for  loy*  and 
dania^i*  rii-t.iini'd,  but  thit  a  hhiTai 
conipfuitatiiiu  at«ii«ed  lor  ti>c  jmi^c'a 
for|;etrulitesi». 

Another  fttory  in  n*lnted  of  Jud;;e 
ISall  that  a  halt-crazv  blnekekunth 
once  entr fid  the  a!«*ize  court  uiiile 
he  wai  on  the  benrh.  The 
aiiitth  Ma:»  in  a  haii-intoiicatcd 
stale,  but  uuinaured  tu  !*lip  paztl  the 
policen.an  at  tlie  bidr-dfMjr,  and 
Bt4*od  ni-»r  the  diK'k  tacini;  tiie 
judp*.  Ill'  h Hiked  the  vi-rv  {'^rture 
of  an  In^h  rowdy — i!ri-.«iM'a  lu  a  i,.iii.-e 
friezA*  ei  u t ,  ct •  rd u roy  b reech e !»,  ;: ri 'V 
Atockiu:;*.  and  stout  brij;*uf!t.  while 
wrariiit:  H'*  necktie,  i)urliu:i!i  t>f  a 
wrr  dirtv  shirt  midt*  i-jHMi  di»- 
rlc«<'d  a  bull  neck,  sadiv  in  Munt  <it' 
the  ap]luation  i>f  SiKip  an  i  watt-r. 
Ilia  titrv  red  face,  br-ih/ed  bv  tlie 
heal  I.I  ti.i*  fiir^f  a:.-!  tiii*  cp.o'.iH 
iibatiiins  il'   \iiiirkv.   ^^^^   w.tl  c*'U- 

m 

realed  bv  the  hat,  wli.cli.  •lt!*pi:f 
the  a;i)'u'.i:t  in&  it  tlie  p<iiu*f',  ihi* 
»»!>  4vt'  \  uicju  ilccitiif-ii  t  t  r«':iiM\e, 
ttT  tfe  af  fiea  d  ha:  ai.ti  it.^  br«m 
haii  parleii  ion.}  any.  ni.  i  t'tic  crown 
set-nil i)  «'»*j"  -Mil  til  !■';•■•■*  mit. 
I'luding  Mick  Catiill  wouid  not 


take  off  his  bat,  altbough  repaatadlj 
requested  so  to  do,  the  policenan  neil 
hi  in  quietly  took  it  off,  and  the  bold 
smith,  resenting  this  at  an  iDtuh, 
then  and  there  struck  the  conalable 
and  floored  him  in  the 
of  judge  and  jury.  The 
which  ensued  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  All  the 
police  in  the  court-house  rusbe<l  Uy 
execute  the  order  of  Judge  Ball, 
who  desired  the  offender  guilty  of 
such  contempt  of  court  **  to  be 
bmn^ht  before  him.'* 

Tiie  poiiee  tried  to  teixe  Mick. 
but  Mick  struck  right  and  left,  sDd 
at  every  blow  down  went  a  green* 
coated,  black-belted  Peeler.  Tbe 
force  liad  to  bo  reinforced  before 
Mick  was  captured.  Tbea  be  was 
brought,  plunging  and  kicking  like 
a  wild  colt,  towards  the  beocb*  Tbe 
judi;e  bade  him  atand  on  bia  feet 
to  hear  bis  sentence. 

This  was  easier  said  tban  done. 
It  was  done ;  and  once  more  Mick 
Gahill  stood  on  tbe  floor,  like  tbe 
monster  touching  terra^flrma.  He 
shouted  his  war*crv,  tumbled  police 
and  attorneys;  the  bar* wigs  were  not 
respi*eti*d,  and  Judge  Ball,  fearing 
that  this  wild  man  of  the  beUotra 
and  anvil  would  invade  the  anacCity 
of  the  bench,  (led  to  the  judg^* 
chamber.  Too  police  naked  baa 
lord»hip  what  was  to  be  done,  nnd 
xrere  told  to  get  bim  avay  aa  fnet  na 
they  cauld.  But  Mick  rcfneed  to 
biuL'e  until  ho  got  bia  bat.  lie 
then  idirveyed  it  with  a  glance  ef 
atleciion.  put  it  jauntily  on  bia 
and  4 'tiered  to  tight  tbe 
ul.o  reii.iivcd  it  tor  a  pint  of  vbiakj. 
Tilt*  ifiier  being  politely  decU 
Mick  sMagi*ered  out  of  conrt, 
ci<niiii)en*  i  he  bad  acted 
toriously  than  otherwise. 

In  di»|>ensiug  tbe  boapitnlitf 
which  the  judgt^  extend  to  tne  Bar 
K>ii  circjit,  1  retain  a  ^tty  giniefni 
rec«i.lectitin  of  Judge  BnlL  Uii 
]'>i'i!ihed  i:.annrrs,  lively  mnief 
tiuu,  cultivated  mind — eniniged  ky 
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literature  and  travel — made  him  a 
moat  agreeable  companion.  He  had 
lived  in  the  very  best  society,  both 
in  Dublin  and  London,  and,  kind  in 
(Hnposition,  sought  to  diffuse  happi- 
ne»8  around  him. 

A  strange  circumstance  took 
place  in  the  Becord  Court,  where 
Mr.  Serjeant  Green  presided.  While 
Mr.  Freeman,  Q.C.,  was  addressing 
the  jury  for  the  defendant  in  the 
action  of  Allen  v,  Clancy,  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Allen,  who  sat  nearly 
opposite  to  Mr.  Freeman  while  he 
was  speaking,  put  out  his  tongue 
very  otfensiively  at  the  learned 
counsel. 

Mr.  Freeman  no  sooner  beheld 
this  than,  addressing  the  judge,  he 
said,  '*  My  lord,  this  person  has  had 
the  presumption  to  put  out  his 
tonp:ue  at  me  while  I  was  addressing 
the  iurv  on  behalf  of  mv  client.*' 

Mr.  Allen  immediately  rose  and 
said,  "  I  am  sorry  for  having  done 
so,  my  lord,  but  Mr.  Freeman,  I 
think,  was " 

0)urt. — "  I  do  think  counsel  was 
indulging  in  observations  stronger 
than  the  nature  of  the  case  re- 
quired.'' 

Mr.  Freeman, — **  My  only  reason 
for  complaining  of  the  act  is  my 
dislike  to  see  a  tongue  upon  which 
there  is  so  much  filth." 

Mr.  Allen  here  stood  up  and 
made  some  observations  which  were 
drowned  by  the  noise  created  by 
this  incident,  and  Mr.  Freeman 
then  proceeded  with  his  address  to 
the  jury. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
end  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Allen's  son 
felt  naturally  indignant  at  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and 
few  of  us  were  much  surprised 
when,  at  the  sitting  of  the  court 
next  morning,  Mr.  Bennett,  Q.C., 
stated  "  that  a  transaction  had  just 
occurred  to  which  he  begged  to 
call  his  lordship's  attention.  While 
Mr.  Freeman  was  on  his  way  to  the 
court-house  he  was  met  by  a  young 


gentleman  named  Allen,  son  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  case  before  his  lord- 
ship on  the  previous  day,  in  which 
Mr.  Freeman  addressed  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  his  client ;  that  this 
gentleman  struck  Mr.  Freeman, 
telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  inflicted  the  blow  in  consequence 
of  the  observation-*  made  by  Mr. 
Freeman  on  his  father.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett then  asked  his  lordship  to 
direct  immediate  steps  to  be  taken 
for  redress;  that  if  his  lordship 
considered  it  not  a  case  to  be  sum- 
marily disposed  of,  the  City  Grand 
Jury  being  not  yet  discharged,  could 
entertain  a  bill  of  indictment  for 
assault;  but  both  he  (Mr.  Bennett), 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  consi- 
dered that,  as  this  gentleman  in- 
flicted the  blow  in  the  street,  in 
front  of  the  court-bouse,  it  was  a 
direct  contempt  of  court,  more 
especially  when  connected  with  the 
words  made  use  of  by  the  person 
who  committed  the  outrage,  **  Take 
thU  for  what  you  said  in  the 
court  yesterday.^*  Both  Mr.  Ben- 
nett and  Serjeant  Jackson  de- 
declared  **  if  this  outrage  was  not 
speedily  punished,  and  an  example 
made  of  the  perpetrator,  t  here  would 
be  no  security  for  the  Bar  or  the 
public." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Greene  then  retired 
and  had  a  consultation  with  Mr. 
Justice  Ball.  On  again  taking  his 
seat  on  the  bench,  tl>e  learned  Ser- 
jeant paid  :  "  that  Judge  Ball  and 
he  came  to  the  decision  thnt,  as  the 
occurrence  did  not  take  place  within 
the  precincts  of  the  court,  he  had 
no  summary  jurisdiction." 

A  bill  of  indictment  was  accord- 
ingly engrossed  and  sent  up  to  the 
City  Grand  Jury.  Mr.  Freeman 
gave  information,  and  it  was  at 
once  found,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  Assizes  Mr.  Allen,  jun.,  was 
tried  before  Serjeant  Greene. 

The  indictment  contained  three 
counts— one  charging  the  assault 
to   have  been   committed   by    the 
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trnTcrsor  with  tlio  intention  of  pro- 
Tokin;;  Mr.  Frroinan  to  »end  a  chal- 
leni;i*  to  li^ht  a  duel ;  thi*  second 
cliarijin;;  it  tn  have  been  com- 
mittrd  with  the  intention  of  nro- 
vokini;  Mr.  Fn-eman  to  coinnnt  a 
lirench  of  the  penct*;  and  the  tliird 
for  a  comnion  ai^dault.  Serjeant 
Jaoksion  Mated  the  cave  fur  the 
propirution.  He  dwelt  at  con- 
iiiderahlc  lonctli  npon  the  nrivilrgt'a 
of  tlu*  pruf(*tt?ti(m  to  which  he  and 
hiH  Ifariied  frifntl,  Mr.  Frt^eman, 
had  thf«  honour  to  beloni;,  and 
maintnined  that  thi^e  privileged 
were  f«ir  the  benffit  of  the  public; 
that  neither  life  nor  character, 
nor  pn>perty  would  be  »ecurt»  if 
thii!i«*  privileL'e*,  yo  evf^ential  to  the 
protect iim  of  all,  wen*  to  be  invaded. 
He  chnracterii.('il  the  tranMietion 
which  nece»i«itntt'd  the  premMit  pro- 
pccution  n*  a  moxt  flagrant  nutrai^e 
upon  thcHe  privileprji.  He  then 
detail'- J  tlie  circuiii'*»ance^  which, 
in  hi.i  oj»inii»n.  called  for  exeui- 
pl.-irv  pnniiiliment. 

Mr.  Fn-fHian  \i:i«  then  examir.ed, 
and  proved  the  attack  u\'i*m  him, 
thf  !»!-»'.  and  thi'  wtjrd-*  U!*ed  by 
the  pi-rsnn  who  Mruck  him.  He 
«.!.■«  in't  :ih!i',  verv  clear! v,  to  iili'U- 
tifv  thi»  t^aviTMT.      lie   wa<  cni'«i»- 

m 

exiMiin'  d  at  c  Hi!<i'!i'r:ib!e  li-n«:tli  by 

Mr.     .I.iii.iiii:iij    Hcun,   (^.C\      !!.• 

a!::.::ifd  th:it  Mr.  Alli-Ti.  the  plain- 

t;:!    Ill    !!,«•  xw^i'  tn*'!,    w:i*  nil  nM 

IM!.      :li';:t    M\ri:!v    Mar-*  ol*  :ij;f, 

hi*.  ::;   Is'-.  Mr.  Fnu-man**.  ad-ln-!*'* 

1 1   T-  •■  :,^\ .  1 1-  r»\  •  nti  ii!v  cailfd  hiin 

"   \\',.\  Aiiii:"    th;il   hf  had  ncvt  r 

r«-t!i    .  •!    ti'-rn"    <»f    imimacv   witji 

I    Ml.    ti;at     ri    his*    .*j  f*eh    t-»    the 

)  i''\   i.f  iMifil   t^^•  ei-n-iuet   of  Mr, 

A.ien    ■   in.r..:' ti  i  :;«  **    atii)    "atnw 

cj'Hi*  "     Hi*  "t  iT'ii  t'>  thej  iry  that 

Mr.  AI""M  :  I  i  iTlrri'ii   it.t.»  a  ci'U- 

lr:ii't    ;ir;'i    1:1%    'j    ri  o:.i'V    w  ir  m    t  :i» 

if.lt:.!!    II.  at    t' r  t:-:M*.  of  !r:ik:!i:; 

it  .     lliat      I'.v-f    fX|'ri-*»'»i;<    viTi* 

ii*«-.i    :!>    tJ.e    pri-.»lir«»    of    the    tra- 

Vi  r'»"  .    tint     hi*    (Mr.     P*refTa'») 

wa.o  (ii  lUii.  ai:d  hi*  la!i^*u»i;e  utSVii- 


aive.  Another  witaesa  vai  al»o 
examined,  but  di  I  not  dirvcclj 
identify  the  trmreraer. 

When  tlie  ca»e  for  the  pro0t-ru- 
tlon  clofied,  amid  breathless  silence 
Mr.    Henn,     Q.G.     (retainisl    for 
Mr.  Allen),  addresved  the  jury  on 
behalf  of  his  client.     Hi*  upevcfa 
wa%  an  u»ual.  a  moat  able  one.     He 
denied,  in  the  fint  instance,  thai 
there  was  any  idei.tification  of  hia 
client  a«  the  peraon  who  at  ruck  Mr. 
Freeman.    Thifl   beinf(  a   criminal 
cane  should  be  tried  like  any  other. 
Positive,   din*ct   evidence     of   thi* 
fact  was  not  pven,  and  unleiw  the 
jury  were  witintied.  upon  their  oath«« 
that  the  traverser  was  the  per»«>n 
who   at  ruck     the  blow   they    wrrr 
bound  to  a(*quit  him.     He  lamenicti 
that  thi^  cat>e  had  been  put  forward 
by  Serjeant  Jack^mn  as  an  infriii|»r- 
nient   upon   the   privilrp^a  of   the 
Har.     As  a  member  of  that  profe*. 
aion  no   man  was  more   rrndj    to 
assert    thos<»    privilt'i;tM    than    he. 
Thi-y,  however,  exi«tei].  not  tor  the 
lienetit  of  its  membera,  but  for  the 
beni'tit     and    protect i«>n    «if    their 
clients.     When  the  advocate  fireoC 
thf   legitimate  purp<«se   for   which 
those  privileges  won*  desij^ied  anil 
resiTVt'd.when  he^ratifietl  rei«ntful. 
irritated,  or   vindictive  feelinpi  by 
iniiiil:;in<;  in  vituperation,  he  (Mr. 
Hfun),  as  a  memoer  of  the  Bar,  dis- 
claimed tlit>  idi-a  of  sheltering  ti-e 
imiividual  uuiier  the  shield  of  these 
priule^i's.     Mr.  Freeman  hmd  m6* 
niitted  that,  in  the  presence  of  thia 
court,  and  befon*  this  f^mt  coontj 
asM*:iibled,  he  had  rt^peatedly  called 
a    nia:;istrate    of    thi^    county— « 
f;i*ntleman   old   enough   to   be   hia 
father,  and  with   whom  lie  «••  oo 
nu  tr.-rn«  of  intimacy — by  the  dm* 
site  epithtt  of  "  Hilly  Allen ;  **  thai 
he  characterized  Mr.  Ailen'e  con- 
duct a«  *'  uiiri^htcHiua  "  and  **ntfo» 
ei.iua.'*     Mr.  Allen  yielded  to  tbe 
infirmity  of  our  nature,  and,  coaded 
by  such  provocation,  did  wMt  be 
(.Sir.  Henn)  did  not  itand  tbcve  to 
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justify.  But  was  there  no  allow- 
ance  to  be  made  for  his  wounded 
pride,  for  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings,  for  natural  irritation? 
No!  AH  the  allowance  was  to  be 
made  for  Mr.  Freeman.  Mr.  Free- 
man candidly  admits  that  he  was  so 
excited  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self, and  that  he  indulged  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  offensive  descrip- 
tion. When  Mr.  Freeman  forgot 
what  was  due  to  old  age — to  the 
tribunal  he  was  addressing — to  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber— when  he  forgot  what  was  due 
to  himself  as  a  gentleman,  it  is  idle 
to  call  this  the  use — it  was  the  ahuse 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Bar.  Mr. 
Henn  then  contended  that  the  cir- 
cumstances palliated,  if  they  did  not 
justify,  the  course  adopted  by  the 
traverser.  He  appealed  to  the  jury 
as  fathers,  and  asked  them  what 
would  they  think  of  their  sons  if 
they  failed  to  resent  such  insults  if 
offered  to  any  of  them.  How  would 
these  sons  feel  through  life  if  they 
permitted  their  fathers  to  be  held 
up  with  impunity  to  derision  and 
contempt  ?  He  concluded  by  be- 
seeching the  jury  to  consider  and  to 
estimate  the  feelings  which  induced 
the  son  to  resent  what  he,  at  least, 
corii^idered  was  intended  to  insult 
his  father. 

The  judge  having  charged  the 
jury,  they  found  the  prisoner 
•'  guilty  of  a  common  assault,  with 
a  strong  recommendation  for  mercy, 
as  the  provocation  was  so  aggra- 
vated.** The  traverser  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £10  and 
undergo  a  month's  imprisonment. 

The  judges  who  went  the  Munster 
Circuit  during  the  summer  of  1845 
were  Chief  Baron  Brady  and 
Judge  Burton.  Few  common*law 
judges  gave  greater  satisfaction 
than  Brady  as  Chief  Baron.  His 
clear  common  sense,  his  intuitive 
sagacity  which  enabled  him  to 
arrive  at  the  just  conclusion,  his 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 


and  the  sound  views  be  presented 
of  each  case,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  when  addressing  juries, 
and  his  friendly  manner  to  the  Bar, 
made  him  extremely  popul^.  Of 
Judge  Burton  I  have  already 
spoken,  when  he  was  a  merob  3r  of 
the  circuit ;  1  have  now  to  allude 
to  his  merits  as  a  judge.  He  had 
one  important  and  not  universal 
qualification.  He  was  the  most 
patient  judge  I  ever  addressed.  No 
amount  of  verbosity,  no  wearisome 
repetition,  no  tedious  prolixity 
could  elicit  any  reproof,  or  even  a 
symptom  of  irritation  from  him. 
He  listened  unmoved,  and  while 
he  sat,  fixed  as  the  pillar  of  the 
court,  and  as  silent,  he  watched 
with  the  clearest  intellect  and  the 
most  legal  mind  the  progress  of 
the  argument,  or  the  hearing  of  the 
case.  While  Judge  Perrin  would 
ask  some  pertinent  question  which 
always  served  to  recal  the  wander- 
ing counsel  to  the  real  point  at 
issue,  Judge  Burton  would  hear 
the  argument  to  the  end,  and  then 
his  decision  came  in  the  fullest  and 
most  judicial  style.  He  did  not 
content  himself  with  merely  giving 
his  conclusions,  he  stated  the 
reasons  on  which  his  decisions  were 
based.  He  gave  in  minute  detail 
the  arguments  or  the  objections 
on  both  sides,  and  the  cases  cited, 
distinguishing  each,  and  assigning  it 
the  proper  place  and  value  in  the 
argument. 

In  private  society,  as  when  on 
the  bench,  I  found  Judge  Burton 
simple  and  natural.  He  spoke, 
when  last  I  dined  with  him,  about 
Dickens*  novels.  "I  delight  in 
them,**  said  the  old  judge — then 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age  —  "I 
never  can  bear  to  lay  one  of  them 
out  of  my  hand  until  I  have  read 
it  through."  This  very  admission 
would,  of  itself,  denote  how  deeply 
the  judge  shared  the  sympathies  of 
the  gifted  author,  how  truly  he 
felt,  with  Dickens,  the  infirmities 
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of  hii  fellow  men.  Often  when 
nittinf;  on  the  bench,  where  other 
j(i«)peti  nflfiTt,  if  they  do  not  ferl, 
a  stern  Hhadamanthuii-like  stoicism, 
Ju(lt;e  Burton  has  been  seen  to 
tliiplaj  the  common  weakness  of 
humanitr. 

This  was  the  cai>e  when  he  tried 
the  miscreants  indicted  fur  tlic 
fearful  deed  long  remembered  in 
Tipperarj  as  *'  the  burning  of  the 
Shean'*— one  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  in  the  Irish  calendar.  Jud^e 
Burton  went  as  ho  declared  'Mic 
n^ver  heara  or  read  anvthin^  more 
trulj  pitiable  than  the  t'ate  of  that 
unfortunate  family.'*  Mr.  Shiel, 
who  was  en;;.ii*ed  for  the  priMmcni, 
alluded  to  tiiin  in  the  cuurse  of  his 
impressive  speech. 

It  fell  to  Judge  Burton's  lot  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  after  the  jury  fnunil 
O'Connell  and  the  rt her  traversicr* 
{guilty  of  the  ofTencvs  char^rd 
against  them  in  1S4I«  and  hen*, 
when  pronouncing;  the  seritrnce  of 
the  court  on  his  4'ld  friend  and 
circuit  companion,  he  was  deeply 
moTcd. 

It  is  a  «tnurce  of  pleasure  for  nii* 
to  relate  that  my  pre^enre  in  hi^ 
ronipany  was  the  nutans  of  h|  arin^ 
the  rent'rable  jud^e  the  ezpre»sii>n 
of  pf>pular  odium  lor  harini^  thui 
diiichart;ed  a  most  unp!ej!>aht  duty. 
.\t  the  close  of  I  In*  Cnrk  A^siz^8  in 
Aucu«l.  isl.'i.  1  was  ^t.lyin^  at  my 
fath«*r's  hou'«e  in  IVrmitv,  atid 
rh.iiiri'd  to  he  in  %}.*'  Intti'l  whrn 
Jud;;e  n'lrliiirn  carri:i:;i*  |j:ilti  •!  to 
hate  a  n*l.iy  itf  p<'«t-lii*ntf«.  He 
wan  then  un  \\'\n  r«-:urn  to  Dublin. 
Ai  he  rented  for  jinm»»  time  in  one 
•  •f  ihr  ^iMmc-ri-oti.*  ••!'  the  lu/trl,  I 
sat  with  iitrii,  and  uht-n  thi*  iiiir-f  s 
were  haniciiiii'd  I  i:a\t*  f.im  ii.y 
arm  to  ii**i  «t  iirn  d<iAii  tl.c  >ti't  p 
Mair*.  \Vi  «■!,  Ml-  ri.tcr.rd  iLi*  hi.tt-l 
dix'ir,  oj'c-  in;:  up'»u  tLe  pquarc  of 
Kermoy,  I  n>  tui  ■  a  vrry  (*iiMhi>)rr* 
able  cr  -wd  of  m-  ■  .  •■■  :»'rtv  o^  O  .• 
working    class,    asMrUibicii.      lijty 


were  muck  more  than  the  uaoal 
number  of  idlers  loitering  arouad 
the  hotel  door- way.  I  saw  mj  nid 
friend  safely  ensconced  in  kui  car- 
riage with  his  registrar;  the  postil- 
lion cracked  his  whip,  rouad  vent 
the  wheels,  and  away  they  drore.  It 
was  not  until  some  time  afterwards 
I  was  made  aware  that  tbia  crowd 
had  collected  for  the  eiprees  par. 
pose  of  hootinf*  Jud^e  Burton  for 
having  sentenced  O'Connell.  but 
that  when  my  fellow- townsmea  saw 
him  leaning  upon  my  arm,  theT.oaC 
of  compliment  to  me,  refrained  frun 
any  expreimion  of  disrespect.  It 
appears  that  O'Connell  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  same  equanimity  towards 
the  old  jud^e  ai  the  people  of  Fer- 
moy.  He  no  douot  felt  man 
acutely  the  sentence,  though  whj 
he  should  have  entertained  any  ill- 
feelinc:  towards  the  judi;e  I  cannot 
conceive. 

During  the  same  assiies,  when  in 
Limerick,  in  1>^W>,  the  goinit 
judi^cs,  Chief  Bamn  Hradj  and 
Judge  Burton,  accepted  an  inrita- 
tinn  from  the  then  Mayor  of 
Limerick,  W.  J.  (reary,  M.D^  !•» 
met't  tlu*  Corfforation  at  dinner*  Ic 
chanced  that  0*ConneIl,  who  ar- 
rived in  Limerick  with  hi»  JiJms 
Achat rs,  hiifu'st  Tom  Stale,  on  hi* 
way  to  Derryiiane,was  waited  upon 
at  hi.i  hntfl  by  the  mayor,  who 
inviteil  tlu*  (;reat  tribune  also. 
O'Ciinnell  readily  accepted  the  in- 
titntion,  hut  on  subsequentlj  bear- 
in>;  tMe  jiid::eii  were  to  he  press nt 
— «^np  fif  them  having  so  reeently 
sentfUivd  him — he  intimated  to  the 
n-ayor  it  was  impossible  hecoaldgo 
to  the  dinner,  and  left  the  citT. 
This  caused  quite  a  sensation.  A 
mrrting  of  the  corporation  took 
plai-f.  and  the  fullowini;  molution 
was  moved  by  James  Kelly,  II. P. 
for  the  city,  seconded  by  Martin 
Honan,  E.«q. : — 


"  i  Si    r< Mined    having 
8ur|irus  that  the   Libcralor  ia 
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the  impression  that  the  invitation  he 
received  from  the  mayor,  on  last  Wed- 
nesday, had  emanated  from  this  body, 
resolved  that  though  on  this,  as  on  idl 
other  occasions,  we  would  feel  highly 
proud  of  the  presence  of  the  Liberator, 
yet  wo  deem  it  right  to  communicate 
to  him  that  if  the  mayor  used  the  name 
of  tlie  corporation,  he  did  so  without 
authority ;  and  that  the  town  clerk  be 
instructed  to  apprise  the  Liberator  that 
we  feel  too  high  a  respect  for  him  to 
allow  him,  for  a  moment,  to  remain 
under  such  an  impression.'* 

0*Connell,   who   was  then  stay- 
iug  at  Derrynane,  lost  no  time  in 


writing  to  express  his  regret  at 
being  under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  the  invitation  was  from 
the  corporation,  and  not  from  the 
mayor.  He  thanked  the  corpora- 
tion for  their  cordial  kindness,  and 
in  reference  to  a  projected  public 
dinner  to  himself,  said,  **  Our  sole 
object  should  be  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Hepeal,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  compliment  to  any 
individual." 

We  are  told  the  matter  ended 
here,  but  it  left  some  bitterness, 
which  time,  however,  removed.* 


*  Lenehan*!  '*  History  of  Limerick,"  p.  505. 


LOVE'S    MESSENGEES. 

Oncb  in  the  early  gladsome  spring, 
I  sent  my  love  a  message  true, 

And  sent  it  by  the  sweetest  thing 
That  ever  in  the  woodland  grew. 

Fresh  violets  wreathed,  my  message  bore. 
So  like  her  tender  eyes  they  shone. 

That  my  poor  heart  sigh'd  more  and  more 
When  I  their  lustre  look'd  upon. 

And  when  spring  fled,  and  roses  came, 
I  plack'd  one  odorous  as  her  breath, 

Then  bade  it  tell  to  her  the  same 
Old  story  of  unbroken  faiih. 


But  summer  waned,  and  roses  died. 
Yet  brought  to  me  no  answer  kind. 

And  still  my  heart  though  wounded  tried 
By  floral  chains  her  own  to  bind. 


433  Loc€'$   Meuengen.  [OctoUi 

I  call*d  loine  leaves  bj  antmnn  ikad. 
And  with  them  wrote^  **  O  cruel  maiden ! 

Thufl  love  will  fiuie  when  hope  if  dead-- 
llVhere  if  the  fruit  of  giila  ipriogladen  ?  '* 

Then  winter  with  ita  snowdrops  came, 

And  lo!  the  love  I  thought  iuum'd 
Again  sent  forth  a  latent  llame, 

Again  within  mj  bosom  bnm'd! 

'  O  angel  messengers !  I  cried. 

Go  Heek  a  maiden  cold  and  fair ! 
Tell  lii-r  my  love  is  like  a  tide, 
And  idle  its  only  msguet  rare  ! 

Go,  breathe  of  me  some  gentle  thought! 
Go.  ]ilcad  my  heart's  ail  wild  oniMt ! 
A  biguiil  fur  the  answer  sought — 
Shall  be  tliy  blossoms  on  her  breast* 

Oil :  joy,  leam'd  'mid  the  winter's 

l>i>ptlliog  former  inuu  and  scorn— • 
At  wu  upun  her  bosom  glow 

The  bUow  drops  that  I  pluck'd  at  mom  ! 


February,  l*^'»{* 
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In  Dearly  the  extreme  western  point 
of  Ireland,  and  the  next  parish  but 
one  to  America,  stands  the  ancient 
town  of  Dingle,  said  to  have  been 
a  corporate  town,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  contains  be- 
tween 2,000  and  t'^^OOO  inhabitants. 
The  situatiou  is  isolated  and  roman- 
tic; it  has  a  good  harbour.  The 
bay,  which  lies  between  the  town 
and  the  island  of  Valentia,  is  said 
in  rough  weather  to  be  a  type  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  country 
around  is  thickly  populated.  Three 
miles  further  westward  you  come  to 
a  harbour  famous  for  a  naval  en- 
gagement fought  some  centuries 
since ;  it  has  a  noble  strand,  a 
glorious  place  for  a  gallop  when 
the  tide  is  out.  One  day  riding 
across  it,  I  saw  some  coins  appear- 
ing through  the  sand  ;  dismount- 
ing, I  gathered  several  pennies  of 
James's  reign,  altogether  worth- 
less except  as  a  curiosity. 

Crossing  the  strand  inclining  to 
the  right,  you  get  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Eagle.  Half  way  up  the 
mountain  you  arrive  at  a  lake  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  famous  for 
its  trout,  many  of  them  with 
gizzards  similar  to  a  chicken's. 
Although  sportsmen  have  asserted 
that  there  is  only  one  lake  in 
Ireland  where  trout  similar  to  the 
Gillaroo  are  to  be  found,  I  have 
taken  numbers  of  them  with  the 
fly  at  Mount  Eagle.  Two  miles  be- 
yond Dingle,  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  you  come  to  Connor 
Uill,  the  ascent  is  long  and  tire- 


some, but  having  gained  the  sum- 
mit you  find  that  you  are  more 
than  repaid  for  your  trouble.  To 
the  left,  in  the  distance,  you  see 
Brandon  Mountain,  the  first  land 
seen  by  mariners  coming  from  the 
west  In  the  valley,  hundreds  of 
feet  below,  are  several  lakes  stocked 
with  trout.  Descending  the  moun- 
tain by  a  road  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  another  lake  opens  to  your 
view,  the  only  one  out  of  many  in 
the  vicinity  without  fish.  It  is 
called  the  '*  Pedlar's  Lake,''  from 
the  fact  that  the  body  of  a  mur- 
dered pedlar  was  found  in  it  many 
years  ago.  From  that  time,  the 
country  people  say  that  all  the 
fish  disappeared.  .  My  opinion  is 
that  no  trout  ever  existed  in  the 
lake,  as  on  examination  I  found 
that  it  was  pure  spring  water  as 
clear  as  crystal,  and  when  the  sun 
shone  on  it  you  could  see  the 
bottom  of  it  greatest  depth. 

From  the  isolated  situation  of 
Dingle,  anything  in  the  shape  of 
excitement  was  eagerly  sought 
after.  The  year  1848  was  ushered 
in  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
'*  Young  Ireland  "  was  in  the  as- 
cendant. An  insurrection  was  ap- 
prehended ;  it  came,  and  ended  in 
a  silly  explosion  headed  by  a  mis- 
taken but  noble-hearted  gentleman 
now  no  more. 

The  gentry  and  inhabitants  of 
Dingle  having  a  few  years  before, 
during  the  tithe  warfare,  suffered 
nmch  from  an  attack  on  the  town 
by  the  country  people,  m  which, 
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diiriii^    the  milie,   a    fine    young 
woinaij.  tiau^liUT  of  tliu  insurgent 
leaiit-r,  **  (ieiuTni  (iloMter/'   an   he 
wu<i  cii'.Icil,  y^VLA  nhol  ilt-uJ  while  in 
the  ail  «)f  wa\ii)^   a  handkt'rchief 
from  a  wiiiilow  and  ohforing  on  her 
fiiiht-r\  lullowiTa — tearing  a  ^iiuiUr 
uutl'itMlv  in    l^is,  a  nivi'ting  was 
cuu\cni-tl  Hnd  an   application   for* 
warilfJ  to  iiuMTunivnt  reijuvhting 
uiiliiury  pruti'Ctiun.    An  ofbcvr  wad 
hintdit«%n  to  bcv  uhut  accuninioda- 
tion   could    be  i»btain«:d.  and    lierc 
an  insilant'e  ot    ni  in  taken   ecoiiuuiy 
on    the   part  of   the    iiuverninent 
ri*nie  to  light,      louring  the  tithe 
cinifMipi    a    barraGk    was   erected 
at  Oniric,    for   two   couipauics  of 
soldiers,  lUid  when  peaceable  times 
came,  sooner  than  pay  a  few  pounds 
head-rent,  the  entire  concern    was 
^i«tfn  up  to   Uie  landlord,  so  tliat 
when  the  barrack  was  required  in 
lSI-^  it  cuuld  not  be  had  under  a 
heavy  fine  and  a  large  annual  rent. 
The  Gviverniuent  relucted  l<i  aicede 
to    thf*    demand,    and    in    place  of 
military    assistance,     one    of   her 
Msje<«iv's   siieanitrH  wus    stationed 
in   lite  harbour.     This    tine  vessel 
\ias  coiiiniande«i  by  a  gentleman   1 
shall   cull    l*apiaui    Heluiore.    who 
hati  under  hmi  a  moat  genileuianlj 
^«t  tit  ullicers,  a  large   number  of 
fine  >tiiiit  sudors,  aitd  a  good  force 
\}i  marines;   but    gallant    as    they 
mere,   man  v.    %in'   manv   of    that 
famoui    erew.    both    otlicern    and 
men.  had  t  •  »uecumb  to  Cupid. 

As  a  niaiU-r  of  cour»e,  tlie  refe|»ect- 
able  iiiLubitaiiU  >ied  with  each 
tftlivr  in  their  atteiiiions  to  the 
straiiu**'is.  and  day  after  day  groups 
of  la>ne»  and  otLci-r»  could  be  met 
wiUi  on  the  beach,  or  »(rulling 
throii;;h  th«j  little  town  *»n  their 
wav  to  Lxd  "  HerlranrH  "  demesne, 
or '  to  tb*r  lo\ety  groTCa  in  the 
neighlHiiiih«»od.  Thin  propiii'iuiiy 
bote  lit  trill  I  in  dii«*  »ea»oii.  Tho 
comniAiidir  tell  ni  lo«e  i^ilii  the 
pretty,  aiiiuble.  and  iiiUTi-iung 
daughter  ut  a  CapUiu  "  ilixuu,  '  a 


(gentleman  of  property  residing  in 
the  town.  They  were  duly  niam««i. 
The  purser,  following  the  example 
of  lii*i  gallaiit  commander,  bobily 
carrie<l  olf  the  next  prize,  ilie 
eldest  bi^ter  of  the  al>ove-namc«l 
lady.  Another  ollicer.  Lieutenant 
"Hawley,*'  wus  engaged  to  Lcini 
**  Hertruiirs"  eldest  daughter.  S«%-ff'- 
ral  marriages  took  ]>lji*e  betwtH*u 
the  sailur<»  and  \ouii<.;  girU  of  the 
town  iind  neighbourlioxd.  anil  all 
went  **  uiorrv  an  a  niairnfje  brll.' 
when  a  change  came  o%er  Uivir 
dream  of  happl^e^s 

One  fatal  Saturday  mon.in^  an 
oniinouH  -  loitking  «-pi<«tle  am%rti 
from  Uie  Admiralu  uihiroaed  ti> 
Captain  BehiHTe.  tMutainui'^  Mfalet! 
oniers  not  li>  l-e  tipiueil  until 
tliey  were  tueiity  \u\\v^  at  ara, 
and  tiiiecting  iht.-iii  to  ^a:l  next  day 
(Sunday). 

On  that  day.  btfoio  the  eom- 
mencement  of  the  ii*>ual  mom  in  i; 
aen'ice.  Lord  miti  ImiAj  Hcrtnuu 
drove  up  and  entind  the  ehureh, 
accompanied  by  their  elde»t  dauKb- 

ter  and  some  Irieiids;  iuuiMNliaietv 

• 

after  came  Lieutenant  llawlv^. 
accompanied  by  i*apuin  Belmoiw 
and  M*\eial  of  hin  brother  ufficera. 
Lieutenant  llswley  snd  his  af. 
fianced  Were  then  united.  Tbcy 
parted  at  tlie  chuich  door  wiiL 
heavy  forebodings,  it  being  siifw 
mitied  that  the  vvsmI's  ulUmaia 
de!»t illation  wa«  tlie  coant  of  Africm. 

The  ^cene  amongst  the  aailora 
an«i  mariiiei  and  their  sweethevta 
and  wives  \\a<«  of  anotJier  chaniei«r« 
grief  aiiii  dt  ^palr  were  most  audiblj 
expre*»!«t*i|. 

"  Och !  Jim,  darlin*.  sura  yaa 
won't  leave  me :  stay  at  htiina  «h1 
your  own  Maiy,  tliat's  willing  lo 
follow  >«iu  all  over  tJie  world,  if  lb# 
captin'  would  only  let  me.** 

'*  Acora,  marhree.  ilon  t  leave 
Sure,  father  will  help  U9.  and 
i:eighl»ours  are  »o  kind.*' 

Such  appeals  sre  hard  to 
against,    purucularly   with 
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prettj  girl  as  Mary  certainly  was 
hanging  round  your  neck ;  and 
although  in  Jim's  honest,  manly 
face  the  smile  of  hope  was  strug- 
gling with  the  tear  of  sorrow,  yet  a 
firm  determination  to  abide  by  the 
calls  of  duty  was  evident,  and  not- 
withstanding many  assaults  of  tliis 
kind,  not  one  case  of  desertion 
occurred  on  board  Her  Majesty's 
steamer  during  her  stay  in  the 
harbour  of  Dingle. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  the 
vessel  sailed  was  a  sad  one  to  many, 
but  joy  came  in  the  morning. 
About  four  o'clock  I  was  awakened 
by  the  booming  of  heavy  guns  in 
the  harbour ;  at  the  same  moment 
the  orderly  from  the  barracks  came 
to  my  lodgings  to  report  that  the 
steamer  had  returned  to  her  moor- 
ings. At  this  time  I  saw  numbers 
of  the  fair  sex  rushing  down  the 
street.  I  immediately  got  a  boat 
and  went  on  board,  and  was  told 
by  one  of  the  officers  that  when 
twenty  miles  at  sea  Captain  Bel- 
more  opened  the  sealed  orders,  and 
found  that  the  order  to  sail  liad 
been  given  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  having  been  written  to  the 
Admiralty,  stating  that  the  gallant 
commander  and  his  ofRcers  and 
crew  paid  more  attention  to  balls, 
picnics,  &c.,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  than  to  their  duty;  and 
that  it  concluded  by  desiring  him 
to  return  to  his  station,  and  be 
more  careful  for  the  future. 

It  must  have  grieved  much  the 
malicious  writer  of  the  anonymous 
communication  to  the  Admiralty, 
the  perfect  ovation  offered  to  the 
officers  and  crew  by  all  parties  on 
their  return.  I  was  indeed  glad  to 
see  Captain  Belmore  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hawley  hastening  to  their 
lady-loves,  to  •*  welcome  them  home,** 
not  forgetting  honest  Jim,  the  boat- 
swain, and  his  wife,  my  friend 
Mary  the  **  hamlet's  pride,"  tripping 
it  gaily  along,  accompanied  by  a 
crowd   of   admiring  friends;    and 


certamly  to  me  it  appeared  a  day  of 
unmixed  happiness  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


The  town  of  Cahlrciveen  is  situ- 
ated about  forty  miles  from  Tralee, 
the  county  town ;  it  lies  on  the 
direct  road  to  Derrynane  Abbey, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell.  The  road  from  Tralee  to  the 
salmon  fishery  at  Killorglin  is  wild 
and  bleak ;  from  thence  to  Glen- 
beigh,  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
spot,  you  have  Cara  Lake,  and  the 
celebrated  McGillicuddy's  reeks  on 
your  left  hand.  From  Glenbeigh 
you  have  mountain,  sceneiy,  and 
every  variety  of  wood  and  water 
as  you  approach  Cahirciveen,  the 
river  forms  a  complete  estuary; 
from  Valentia  Harbour  the  tide 
runs  about  five  miles  up  the  river. 
The  town  lies  east  and  west — one 
long  straggling  street,  and  another 
leading  down  to  the  pier,  opposite 
which  at  full  tide  1  have  often 
watched  the  lordly  sturgeon  jumping 
several  feet  out  of  the  water,  trying 
to  escape  from  a  shoal  of  porpoises 
in  hot  pursuit. 

Two  miles  from  Cahlrciveen, 
following  the  course  of  the  river, 
you  come  to  the  ferry,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  across  to  the 
island  of  Valentia,  the  property 
and  residence  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  a  gentleman  whose  kindness 
and  hospitality  are  proverbial.  A 
visit  to  the  slate  quarries  there  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  ;  you  will 
find  the  foreman's  office  well  fur- 
nished, every  article — tables,  chairs, 
desks,  <&c.  all  made  of  slate  in  the 
most  artistic  manner.  Outside  the 
harbour's  mouth  there  are  some 
curious  caverns ;  one  in  particular 
a  great  curiosity — the  attempt  to 
enter  it,  except  in  the  calmest 
weather,  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger. 
From  Cahirciveen,  following  the 
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main  road,  a  walk  of  six  miles 
brings  you  to  Enagh  bridge,  over  a 
good  trout  stream.  Two  miles  fur- 
ther on  you  come  to  the  village 
of  Waterville,  adjoining  which  you 
have  a  noble  lake  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  fed  by  two 
small  rivers  at  the  head ;  from  the 
lake  to  the  sea,  it  forms  a  splendid 
trout  and  salmon  river  about  half-a- 
mile  long.  In  the  lake  there  are 
several  small  islands — one  an 
ancient  burying-place,  a  mile  from 
the  shore ;  on  it  you  find  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chapel  and  a  large  heap 
of  human  bones.  The  doorway  of 
the  chapel  is  still  in  ^ood  preserva- 
tion, and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  old  Gothic  style. 

One  day,  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
being  near  the  island,  accompanied 
by  old  Shawn,  the  boatman,  we 
landed,  and,  as  on  those  excursions 
I  generally  brought  a  sketch-book 
with  me,  I  was  anxious  to  see  the 
ruin.  The  doorway  at  once  attracted 
my  attention.  On  the  right-hand 
side  there  were  two  slabs  of  smooth 
stone  about  twelve  inches  square 
set  deep  in  the  wall;  on  one  of 
them  was  written  some  lines  in 
Hebrew  characters.  I  also  per- 
ceived that  the  slab  had  been 
broken  in  two  and  newly  cemented 
all  round.  On  inquiry  of  "  mine 
ancient  brother  of  the  angle/*  as  to 
the  cause  of  it,  he  replied,  "  Ah ! 
sir,  that  is  a  story  indeed !  *'  and 
casually  remarking  at  the  same 
time  **that  story-telling  was  dry 
work,  and  that  he  would  require 
another  sup  to  keep  up  his  spirits 
during  the  narrative,"  I  handed 
him  my  fiask  and  obtained  the 
following  account  from  him: — 

"  It  is  now  nearly  three  years 
since  a  furrin'  gentleman  came  to 
stop  at  Tom  Dennahy's  Hotel.  We 
all  thought,  of  course,  that  it  was 
the  fishing  that  brought  him,  but, 
as  it  turned  out,  he  was  no  sports- 
man, as  his  days  were  spent  ram- 
/^/lo^  About    the    neigbbomhood, 


attended  by  a  boy  who  carried  his 
camp-stool,  sketching  all  the  old 
places.  One  day  I  come  across 
him,  and  he  was  after  drawing  my 
own  cabin,  with  a  flock  of  goats  on 
the  hill  beyant ;  and  what  pleased 
me  entirely,  was  to  see  the  exact 
image  of  the  woman  that  owns  me, 
who  happened  to  be  sitting  with 
one  of  the  colleens  outside  the 
door  at  the  time,  most  beautifully 
drawn  out.  He  was  a  decent,  civil- 
spoken  gentleman,  considering  he 
was  a  furriner,  and  he  then  and 
there  engaged  me  to  take  him 
round  the  lake  next  day  in  my  boat. 
Before  leaving  he  handed  my  little 
girl  a  shilling  and  the  drawing  he 
made,  both  of  which  are  locked  up, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to 
your  honour  any  time  you  please. 
He  then  told  me  to  be  sure  not  to 
keep  him  waiting,  and  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

*'  The  morning  came;  we  started 
early.  Passing  the  island  we  landed. 
He  sat  on  his  stool  opposite  that 
stone  for  a  good  two  hours,  looking 
from  a  book  he  had  to  the  stone, 
and  from  the  stone  to  the  book.  All 
at  once  he  said  to  me,  '  Shawn,  I 
must  have  tliat  slab.  Let  us  return 
now.  You  come  here  to-morrow, 
carefully  loosen  it  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  removed,  then  meet  me 
beside  the  bridge  after  dark  witli 
the  boat ;  we  wUl  then  come  over 
for  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  guinea 
for  your  trouble.'  I  did  not  like 
the  business,  and  I  tould  him  so, 
as  it  might  not  be  lucky  to  meddle 
with  such  things,  more  betoken 
removing  them  altogether.  He  then 
said,  *You  shall  have  two  guineas.' 
This  was  sore  temptation,  your 
honour,  and  I  agreed  to  it. 

*'The  next  day  I  rowed  across 
as  if  fishing,  for  if  the  neighbours 
knew  what  I  was  about  I'd  be 
drownded  at  once.  I  loosened  the 
slab  after  a  deal  of  work,  and 
attended  at  the  bridge  as  ordered. 
We  crossed    over,  the   stone  was 
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carefully  removed,  and  the  gentle- 
man Nvrapped  it  in  a  large  scarf  he 
had.  We  got  into  the  boat.  I  was 
greatly  frightened,  and  began  to 
tremble  all  over,  and  to  this  day 
am  sure  and  sartin  that  I  heerd  the 
sound  of  many  voices  speaking  in 
low  mutterings  all  around  me,  and 
I  do  think  that  the  gentleman  heerd 
them  too,  as  his  teeth  were  knock- 
ing against  each  other  in  his  head. 
We,  however,  crossed  in  safety.  The 
moment  we  arrived  at  the  landing, 
place  he  got  out,  carrying  the  stone; 
he  had  scarcely  landed  when  he 
slipped  and  fell,  breaking  his  leg 
and  the  stone  at  the  same  time. 

'*  I  got  help  and  carried  him  to 
the  hotel,  taking  care  of  the  stone, 
having  secured  it  well.  The  poor 
gentleman  was  taken  all  manner  of 
care  of,  and  the  best  of  doctors  got 
from  all  parts  round  about.  In  the 
morning  he  sent  for  me,  made  me 
lock  the  door  aud  draw  a  chair  to 
the  bedside ;  he  then  said  to  me, 
•  Shawn,  we  have  done  wrong.  I 
had  another  warning  after  you  left 
me  last  night.  1  heard  whisperings 
in  the  room,  sometimes  in  one 
place  and  sometimes  in  another. 
Go  over  and  see  if  the  stone  re- 
mains as  you  left  it*  I  was  so 
frightened  when  he  said  this  that  I 
could  hardly  look  at  it.  There  it  was 
sure  enough  lying  flat  on  its  back, 
and  the  scarf  gathered  all  round 
it  like  the  frame  of  a  picture; 
hav'mg  left  it  the  night  before  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  the  scarf. 
When  1  turned  again  to  the  bed  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  committed  some 
great  crime ;  and  the  poor  gentle- 
man— more  betoken,  I  think  he  was 
a  Roosian — was  looking  pale  as  a 
ghost.  *  Shawn,*  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
frightened  voice,  '  take  back  the 
stone  carefully ;  get  the  best  work- 
men you  can  to  restore  it  to  its 
place  and  cement  it  properly.'  And 
taking  a  purse  from  under  his 
pillow,  *  There,'  he  said  *  are  three 
more  guineas  for  you.' 


**  You  may  be  sure,  your  honour, 
that  I  lost  no  time  about  it,  as  to 
this  day  I  feel  sartain  sure  that  I 
was  haunted  until  all  was  finished. 
J  shall  never  forget  the  happy  look 
the  poor  gentleman  gave  me,  and 
how  the  colour  came  back  to  his 
face  when  I  told  him  all  was  right. 
It  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that 
he  began  to  mend  from  that  night 
out,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month 
was  well  enough  to  be  removed  in 
a  carriage  to  Killarney,  where  he 
remaiued  at  Finn  s  hotel  until  he 
was  quite  recovered.  He  was  al- 
ways strange  in  his  manner,  and 
never  took  up  with  the  quality,  but 
if  he  met  a  poor  man  on  the  road 
would  walk  a  mile  or  so  with  him, 
asking  him  in  his  own  queer  way 
all  manner  of  questions.  He  often 
said  how  very  sorry  he  was  not 
being  able  to  speak  Irish,  but 
seemed  to  like  to  hear  it  spoken. 
We  were  sorry  for  what  happened 
him,  and  he  gave  us  all  something 
to  talk  about  for  many  a  long  day 
afterwards." 

Shawn  having  finished  his  story 
and  the  contents  of  the  flask  at 
tlie  same  time,  he  poured  the  few 
drops  that  remained  on  the  grass, 
as  he  said,  for  the  fairies,  and  we 
hurriedly  prepared  to  leave  the 
island,  as  we  heard  the  cry  of 
the  Keeners  attending  a  funeral 
coming  across  the  lake.  The  body 
was  in  the  first  boat.  At  some 
distance  behind,  in  two  boats,  came 
the  Keeners,  wearing  long  cloaks 
and  hoods.  Then  followed  friends 
and  relatives.  It  was  a  lovely  sum- 
mer s  day;  the  water  was  quite  still, 
and  as  the  sound  of  the  plaintive 
strains  rose  and  fell  on  my  ear,  ac* 
companied  by  the  measured  stroke 
of  the  rowers,  I  thought  I  had  never 
heard  anything  more  sublime  and 
soul-stirring. 

The  catastrophe  in  Shawn*8  story 
is  not  singular  in  its  results  from 
similar  causes.  I  have  known 
several  cases  in  which  trouble  and 
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misfortune  followed  those  who  have 
wilfully  dcbtrovcd  or  taken  awaj 
thiugn  bt'longiiig  to  ancU'nt  re- 
ligious houseH  ;  at  least,  tlieir  neigh- 
bours aud  friends  attributed  it  to 
that  cau»e. 


TuE  flouribbiug  town  of  ■ 
is  bituatfd  iu  one  of  the  tine&t 
counties  iu  Ireland.  It  was.  and  I 
am  bure  still  is,  a  place  renowned 
for  hospitality,  fine  girls,  and  lots 
of  good  fvUuws.  not  ovtT  rctini'd, 
indeed,  and  inclined  to  he  a  little 
boisterous  after  tlie  sixth  tumbler, 
but  in  the  main  good  fellows. 
Here  a  man  having  »ome  discretion 
might  pass  his  time  agrovably 
enough,  the  only  drawback  being 
an  occa»iuual  faction  light,  with 
sliowers  of  pa\  in g. stones  iu  the 
strerts.  varied  by  a  clattering  of 
shillelaghs  and  the  whack  !  whack  ! 
as  some  hero  was  laid  low.  Market 
days  Were  often  chosen  by  two 
ri%al  factions  to  decide  an  old 
quarrel,  tlie  only  knowledge  tlie 
o|i|K>&ing  parties  had  of  its  origin 
being  a  trudition  hande«l  down  from 
father  to  son.  perhaps  for  gene* 
rations ;  but  it  is  ea^y  u»  find  cause 
for  a  scrimmage  where  |»eople  are 
pugnaciously  inclined,  and  *'  en- 
tirely blue*  mould  in'  for  want  of  a 
batui.'* 

This  unfortunate  state  of  things 
has,  I  am  huppy  to  say,  in  tlie  pie- 
sent  generatmu  a^auuied  a  more 
civili/cd  aspect. 

It  IS  now  »e\eral  vears  Kiiice  1 
was  quartered  in  tlie  town  alluded 
to.  AgraiiiUi  outragiS  K^ere  then 
rife.  Soarce  a  night  pa»>«-d  tliat  the 
Constabulary  K^eie  not  routed  hum 
their  btdi  viitli  tale»  o(  slaughter. 
I  All d lord 9,  agt-nts.  ti;he  proctor». 
Ac,  all  got  it  in  th«ir  turn,  a*  tlieir 
names  nere  placed  on  tlie  black 
list  for  some  real  or  ima^inar)*  act  of 
oppression.     Thank  God,  a  bvtur 


order  of  things  now  eiiats,  the  law 
is  more  o()en  for  redress,  and  both 
parties,  landloixl  and  tenant,  mn 
more  inclined  to  abide  by  its  de- 
cisions. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  morning  in 
early  summer,  in  the  year  l^3•, 
that,  fully  accoutred  for  a  day's  fish- 
ing, 1  \vii  the  tovin,  and  proceeded 
along  a  beautiful  and  romantic  romd 
leading  to  the  Glen  of  Wateriow. 
After  a  smart  walk  of  about  thrve 
miles  I  commenced  ascending  the 
mountain  that  led  to  the  u\en. 
Having  gained  the  top,  I  found  the 
descent  at  tlie  other  side  much 
more  difBcult;  the  quantity  of  brush- 
wood and  largo  trees,  and  the 
steepest  paru  of  the  road  covered 
witli  loose  stones  rendering  it  tDj- 
tliing  but  pleasant  Half  way  down 
the  mountain  I  passed  a  ruined 
house :  its  look  of  desolation,  end 
the  utter  loneliness  of  the  piece* 
struck  me  most  forcibly,  end  I 
thought  at  tlie  time  tlmt  there  wee 
something  sinister  in  liie  look  of 
one  of  iu  gables,  so  strenge  end 
weird-looking. 

As  I  descended  towards  the  river, 
tlie  entire  panorama  opened  to  mj 
view;  the  glen  it»elf,  extending  fi^ 
miles,  the  beautiful  trout  stream 
flowing  through  iU centre;  the  low 
range  of  hills  cov«red  with  trees  end 
shrubs  on  one  kide,  end  the  noble 
range  of  the  iJaultee  Moimteine  on 
tlie  otlier,  formed  a  most  delightful 
prospect.  Ales  !  could  1  now  look 
on  it  with  Uie  same  feelings  I  did 
on  tliat  morning  ?  No  I  the  reeol* 
lection  of  e  horrid  murder  perpe- 
trated close  to  the  s|>ot  where  I 
comnunced  fishing  within  forty* 
eight  hours  afti*r,  and  the  circum- 
stances at'ending  it,  are  too  strongly 
i  111  pressed  on  my  mind  ever  to  be 
etToctd. 

1  s|Hnt  a  most  cherming  dej, 
had  excellent  s|K>rt,  and  the  tame 
paased  pleasantly  until  the  length- 
ened shadows  reminded  me  of 
the  distence  1  bed  lo  travel.    The 
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evil  name  attached  at  that  time  to 
the  locality,  and  my  being  a  perfect 
stranger,  all  combined  to  induce  me 
to  hasten  my  departure.  I  set  out 
on  my  journey  homeward,  but  it 
was  not  fated  that  I  should  leave 
the  fairy  glen  that  night.  I  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river  when  I 
met  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  middle 
size,  benevolent  and  kindly  looking. 
He  was  dressed  in  shooting  coat, 
smalls,  and  leggings.  From  his 
general  appearance  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  a  gentleman  farmer, 
or  agent  on  some  estate.  My  last 
surmise  was  correct.  He  saluted 
me,  asked  me  had  I  good  sport, 
looked  at  ray  basket,  and  compli- 
mented me  by  saying  "  that  it  was 
the  best  day's  fishing  he  had  ever 
known  on  the  Waterlow  river." 
He  asked  my  name,  and  when  I 
told   him,    said,   **  Oh !   you    have 

lately  come    to .     Do  you 

know  that  you  have  five  miles  of 
the  worst  road  in  the  county  to 
travel,  and  the  very  worst  hour  you 
could  choose  for  it?  My  name  is 
Hall :  I  am  agent  over  this  property. 
My  house  is  close  by  ;  come  back 
with  me.  We  are  to  have  a  late 
dinner;  stop  to-night,  and  you  can 
return  home  in  the  morning." 

The  invitation  was  given  with 
such  kindness  of  manner  that  I 
freely  accepted  it.  A  few  minutes' 
walk  brought  us  to  the  house,  where 
I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hall  and 
the  family,  and  from  them  received 
a  most  cordial  welcome.  The 
eldest  daughter  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  a  rich  brunette  ;  a  face  essen- 
tially Irish ;  dark,  gem-like  eyes 
shaded  by  long  lashes,  which  in 
repose  actually  rested  on  her  cheek; 
a  faultless  figure,  and  a  kind  heart. 
She  played  and  sang  well.  I  was  a 
bachelor  in  those  days,  and  during 
our  first  quadrille  actually  fell 
deeply  in  love ;  but,  alas  for  the 
uncertainty  of  all  things  here 
below!  after  the  following  morning. 


e.xcept  on  one  melancholy  occasion, 
T  never  again  saw  Miss  Hall.  The 
family  shortly  afterwards  left  the 
country. 

I  spent  a  delightful  evening. 
When  the  ladies  retired,  Mr.  Hall 
and  I  sat  down  to  a  game  of  back- 
gammon and  a  glass  of  real  moun- 
tain dew.  We  separated  for  the 
night.  I  slept  soundly  until  called 
by  mine  host  next  morning.  We 
all  met  at  breakfast.  I  lingered 
there  as  long  as  politeness  would 
allow  me,  received  a  kind  farewell 
at  parting,  and  a  gener  i  invitation 
to  the  house  whenever  the  calls  of 
duty  permitted.  Mr.  Hall  accom- 
panied me  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  river.  Weparted  with  every  kind 
feeling  on  both  sides ;  it  was  o<  r 
first  meeting,  and  it  was  fated  to  be 
our  last. 

I  reached  my  quarter  ;  rfely,  and 
found  my  landlady,  a  Kind  old  soul 
who  had  in  vain  exerted  her  in- 
fluence to  prevent  my  excursion  to 
the  glen,  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment. She  had  just  returned  from 
the  barrack,  insisting  on  a  party 
being  immediately  sent  out  to  look 
for  me.  However,  having  presented 
her  with  the  contents  of  my  basket 
and  related  my  adventures,  she 
became  quite  reconciled  and  happy; 
taking  care  not  to  inform  her  of  a 
half  promise  I  made  Mr.  Hall  to 
dine  there  on  the  following  Tues- 
day. 

1  he  next  morning  I  was  speak- 
ing to  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at 
his  office,  and  relating  an  account 
of  Mr.  Hairs  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, when  we  were  startled  by  the 
noise  of  a  horse  galloping  and 
being  pulled  up  short  at  the  door. 
The  bell  rang  violently,  immediately 
a  servant  rushed  in,  and  without 
waiting  to  be  questioned,  exclaimed, 
**  Oh  !  gentlemen,  poor  Mr.  Hall  is 
shot." 

I  cannot  describe  my  feelings; 
they  were  those  of  sorrow  and 
indignation.     The  entire  available 
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force  were  at  once  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  I 
wished  to  have  the  party  divided 
and  sent  different  roads,  one  by  the 
mountain  road,  the  other  by  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  head  of 
the  glen.  Had  my  suggestion  been 
adopted  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  murderers  would  have  been 
captured,  as  it  was  proved  that  im- 
mediately after  the  murder  they 
took  possession  of  a  farmer's 
house  ;  there  ^ere  no  inmates  but 
the  farmer — an  aged  man — his 
daughter,  and  a  servant.  The 
ruffians  had  to  get  refreshments 
such  as  the  place  afforded.  They 
t'^en  barricaded  the  door ;  two  of 
them  threw  themselves  on  a  bed, 
the  other  with  a  loaded  gun  kept 
guard,  and  in  his  turn  got  a  rest, 
^fatters  remained  so  until  night, 
when  the  assassins  departed  in  the 
direction  of  the  Gaul  tee  Mountains. 
The  farmers  daughter  told  me 
afterwards  that  had  she  observed 
any  police  passing  she  would  have 
given  the  alarm,  notwithstanding 
the  danger  she  might  have  incurred 
by  doing  so. 

I  speak  from  experience,  and  say 
that  no  magistrate  should  have  the 
power  to  counteract  the  order  of  an 
oflficer  of  the  force  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  men  en  route  to  the 
scene  of  an  outrage;  the  officer's 
duty  compels  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  by-roads  and 
mountain  passes  in  his  district,  of 
which  the  stipendiary  can  have 
little  knowledge. 

As  soon  as  possible  I  mounted 
my  horse  and  proceeded  to  the  sad 
scene.  On  arriving  there  I  found 
the  door  open.  I  dismounted  and 
entered.  The  first  person  I  saw  was 
Miss  Hall,  who  was  moaning  and 
sobbing.  On  perceiving  me  she 
screamed  and  pointed  to  the  par^ 
lour  door.  I  entered,  and  there  I 
saw  my  poor  friend,  stretched  dead, 
lying  on  the  very  table  at  which  I 
had  sat  in  social  converse  with  him 
and  his  bereaved  family  on\j  %  few 


hours  previously.  His  coat  and  vest 
were  off.  J  opened  his  shirt,  and  in 
a  space  that  might  be  covered  by 
the  hand  there  were  five  bullet 
wounds  right  over  the  region  of  the 
heart.  I  also  observed  that  he  had 
a  severe  contusion  under  one  of  his 
eyes.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Hall  on 
that  fatal  morning  left  his  house  at 
an  early  hour  and  proceeded  to  a 
wood  about  half-a-mile  distant,  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  work- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down 
timber.  About  eight  o'clock  he  sat 
down  on  a  tree  that  had  been  felled 
to  read  a  newspaper,  when  one  of 
the  workmen  came  up  and  told  him 
that  three  black  hoy»  (armed  men 
with  crape  over  their  faces) — in 
fact,  hired  assassins — were  coming 
out  of  the  wood  towards  him.  Mr. 
Hall  got  up  and  asked  them  what 
they  wanted. 

•*  We  want  you,"  said  one  ruffian  ; 
**we  have  been  looking  for  you  a 
long  time  ;*'  at  the  same  time  strik- 
ing him  with  the  butt  of  his  gun 
under  the  eye,  knocking  him  down. 
He  then  put  the  gun  to  his  breast 
and  fired,  killing  him  instantly. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  this  foul 
deed  was  perpetrated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  forty  workmen,  employed 
by  deceased,  and  the  murderers 
left  the  spot  unmolested  ? 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  and  others  next  day. 
They  offered  a  reward  of  JBoOO,  the 
Government  offered  £1,000 ;  but 
although  the  proclamation  was  re- 
newed ten  years  after,  from  that 
day  to  this  no  clue  has  been 
obtained  to  the  murderers  or  their 
employers,  nor  could  any  deed  of 
poor  Halls  ever  be  brought  to  light 
to  account  for  his  having  come 
under  the  ban  of  their  accursed 
system  of  assassination. 


The  city  of  Kilkenny,  associated  as 
it  is  WiXh  80  many  recollections  o 
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my  boyhood,  is  often  present  to  my 
thoughts. 

What  Kilkenny  man  who  has 
passed  the  grand  climacteric,  does 
not  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
departed  glories  of  his  city ;  the 
kind  and  friendly  feeling  existing 
at  that  time  between  all  parties ;  the 
Kilkenny  hunt  club ;  their  splen- 
did meet,  second  to  none ;  their  an- 
nual ball,  attended  as  it  invariably 
was  by  the  ilite  of  the  adjoining 
counties ;  the  beautiful  little  theatre 
on  the  Parade,  with  the  well-chosen 
scroll  over  the  drop  scene,  •*  Whilst 
we  smile  we  soothe  affliction;**  the 
Gentlemen's  plays,  as  they  were 
styled,  held  annually  for  six  weeks, 
in  which  the  male  performers  were 
all  gentlemen  of  the  county  and 
city,  the  stars  of  the  gentler  sex  the 
incomparable  Miss  O'Neill  (after- 
wards Lady  Beecher),Mis8  Stephens, 
and  many  others ;  the  delightful 
reunions  in  the  green-room  after 
the  performance,  so  difiFerent  from 
the  manner  in  which  society  is  con- 
stituted now-a-days ;  it  was  free 
from  that  species  of  jealousy  now 
so  common  that  causes  some  men 
of  low  origin  to  think  they  can  best 
show  their  independence  by  rude- 
ness and  affected  contempt  for  the 
company  they  are  in  fact  only 
tolerated  in. 

Many,  I  should  say,  remember 
the  performance  of  Julius  Ccesar, 
and  the  gentleman  who  earned  for 
himself  that  sobriquet  by  his  inimi- 
table acting.  I  was  present  one 
night  at  the  theatre  ;  the  play  was 
the  "  Gamester."  Mr.  Ruth's  family 
occupied  a  stage  box.  He  appeared 
in  (hat  character;  and  in  the  last 
scene  where  he  takes  poison  and 
dies,  a  fearful  scream  was  heard 
from  the  box,  and  Mr.  Ruth's 
daughter  fell  insensible;  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  on  being  brought  out 
she  quickly  recovered,  and  for  some 
time  hung  weeping  on  her  father's 
neck. 

I  regret  to  say  in  a  year  or  two 


afterwards  we  lostr  our  theatre. 
Many  circumstances  combined  at 
that  time;  failure  of  banks  and 
other  matters  obliged  the  gentry  to 
give  up  in  a  great  measure  horses, 
hounds,  &e.,  and  as  subscriptions 
died  away  the  theatre  was  neces- 
sarily sold.  It  was  not  only  during 
the  Gentlemen's  plays  that  our 
theatre  was  occupied ;  at  intervals 
select  companies  from  London  and 
Dublin  would  take  it  for  a  season. 
My  opinion  is,  whatever  others  may 
think,  that  a  theatre  properly  con- 
ducted and  well  supported  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  prosperity  of  a  town. 
I  do  not  mean  to  coenvy  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  closing  of  the 
theatre  that  trade  became  so  bad  in 
Kilkenny  at  that  particular  time, 
but  so  it  happened. 

There  are  many  beautiful  walks 
in  and  around  the  city — the  canal 
walk,  the  Lacken,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Nore ;  the  Parade,  where 
a  military  band  performed  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  my  day  ;  and 
several  others,  including  the  College 
Park,  which  I  understand  is  now 
open  to  the  public;  but  queer 
things  are  liappening  every  day. 
In  my  school  days  it  was  altogether 
used  by  the  scholars  ;  we  numbered 
in  Dr.  Callaghan's  time  about  one 
hundred  and  ^hy.  He  unadvisedly 
published  pamphlets  against  the 
Bible  Society,  and  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months  after,  his  school 
dwindled  down  to  half  that  number; 
he  consequently  resigned. 

The  tourist  from  Kilkenny  would 
be  well  repaid  for  his  trouble  by  a 
walk  of  four  miles  along  the  river 
side  to  Sheasiown,  and  on  to  Den- 
roches  cottage — an  enchanting  spot 
in  fine  weather,  the  grounds  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  and  after  luncheon 
in  the  summer-house  you  have 
splendid  trout  streams  to  Bennett's 
bridge,  and  on  to  Nevilles  of  Anna- 
mult.  A  visit  to  Kilkenny,  with  its 
fine  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice*8, 
the  ruins  of  St.  John*s  Abbey,  its 
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inanvhistorir.il  tra«]iiion^  connected 
with  the  wnrs  hc*twcon  the  I)iith*rKan<l 
De-montN.  wan  mom  interr<%tinf;  In 
tli<*ir  hi<*t  hattle  th«*  Karl  of  Desmond 
wan  woiiiidr*!  and  taken  (>risoner ; 
lie  was  Ix'ini*  carritnl  on  the 
Hhouldrrs  of  some  of  the  enemv 
into  the  ra«ille — *'\Vhere  is  the  ^reat 
Karl  of  I)i*Mnond  now?**  said  one 
of  the  latter.  •*  When*  he  ou^^ht  to 
ho/*  said  the  hmve  old  Earl — *'on 
the  nt'cks  of  the  Biitlen  "  Kil- 
kenny WHH  often  visited  by  anti- 
qiinrian^,  literary  m«'n,  and  other 
celrhritifH.  l*us>ini(  over  John's 
bridi:**  oiH»  day,  I  saw  an  open 
carri.i;;**  folIuwtMl  hv  a  num}>er  of 
peoplf.  coming  towanis  me.  Seated 
in  the  cairiaff-.*.  to  my  ijreat  delij^ht 
1  saw  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Miss  FUitro- 
worih.  T«)mmy  Moore,  and  Laiiy 
Morgan  I  fulloMi^d  the  carriai^e 
until  it  stoppt'd  at  Kico  and  Walsh's 
llotol,  Patrick  Street,  when*  thej 
were  salute<l  with  hearty  chfors. 

I  n»u»»t  now  mention  another 
name,  a  Kilkenny  man  much 
eHte**med  John  Uanini.  author  nf 
••  Tale<  of  th.»  i  )Hjini  ramilv."  IIis 
fatlier  kfpt  a  tishui};- tackle  shop  in 
John  Sin*rt  1  piirchanod  my  first 
trout  n»d  from  him.  and  my  Hies 
from  IVttT  Sinnot,  sjiid  to  i>e  the 
best  tlv  tver  in  In  land  at  that  time. 

I  mti'tt  not  forget  another  c<*le- 
britv  w<'!l  known  as  a  teaclier  of 
Knjjli-^h.  tw.»  Vi-ars  with  whom  was 
qiiitf  ^utViricnt  to  irroiind  a  lad  well 
III  tht'  Kii^it^h  UnL'ua!*!*.  and  pre- 
pure  him  for  coinmcncinf;  liis 
rr:i-^'riil  tdiii* ition.  < letiriTo  Charles 
ItiirhAicirt  was  a  rhanctiT  in  his 
wav.  Mrthinkt  I  H«-e  htm  now — 
:athiralM»\c  niiddl*?  hi/<*.  a  deter- 
miiitMl  l"*»k,  wtiff  *p«'rta«'leH.  a  «^reen 
fnH.'k.  aii'l  H»'»'»i:in  ho  is.  He  wrote 
a  siHrlliii.'  l>«><'k  much  thiiUcht  of;  it 
contuini  «1  u<««  !'al  words,  not  those 
ridiculous  li»n:;  Uff^rk  an*!  Ijitin 
com|»«>tinds  as  i*iven  oil  at 
sfkeUin^dH'es.  The  domine  sat 
at  a  hi);h  drsk  in  tho  centre  of  the 
schoolroi  1  desk  contained  « 


cat-o'-nino-tails— ft  hn7<el  sticV  with 
nine  pieces  of  whipconl  attached, 
and  three  knots  on  ruch.  lie  was 
never  known  to  punish  a  boy  with- 
out first  making  w^o  of  tlie  word*. 
"  Advance,  my  youth.**  I  ha\e  seen 
the  chef  k  of  lads  pale  at  tlie  souml, 
more  than  one  of  whom  has  since 
**  mounted  the  imminent  deaiUr 
breach.**  I  felt  at  the  time  that  he 
punished  rather  severely— peace  U> 
his  ashes  !  Many  a  time  have  I  got 
under  cover  at  the  I.acken  side  of 
the  river  and  thn>wn  stones  at  him 
as  he  took  his  evenin}^  walk  at  the 
other  side-  1  could  just  see  htm 
shaking  liis  pdd-headed  cane  at 
me.  I  nev<>r  hit  him.  neither  did  I 
ever  mean  to.  althouch  having  re- 
ceived many  a  hard  hit  from  him. 

I  may  here  mention  a  few  namea 
of  Kilkt^nny  men  of  the  day,  the 
life  and  «oiil  of  kindness,  hospi- 
tality.  and  gootl  f«>l'owship.  Dennj, 
Arkwiight  (the  evrr^n'en  ),  ()*HyaQ, 
Helshatn.  the  Kf*oglis  the  Ander* 
sons,  run*i-ll,  (*arp«»nt«*r.  Butler. 
Madden.  'IVmple.  the  brothers  Ed- 
monds. Ac.  where  an*  those  friends 
of  my  youth'*  Alas!  echo  answers, 
wher^  ? 

Kilkenny,  1  regret  to  sav,  with  all 
its  beaut v  an  1  hiNtnrt«*al  reminU- 
cences.  has  not  «*icap«-d  having  its 
name  a^si>ciat«'«l  with  de«*ds  of  vio- 
lenct*  and  f(»ul  murd<T.  done  both 
in  city  and  county. 

There  arw  two  hriil^es  in  John 
Street;  one  spans  tin*  Nore,  the 
other  a  Urge  mill  nu***  lower  down 
the  street,  A  fi»w  vard»«  l»evond  tliis 
small  hrifige  th<'n*  i<  a  lain*,  at  the 
head  of  which  tlier«»  was  f^irmerly  a 
barrack.  Th«*  military  hatl  been 
only  n'Ci»ntlv  n*ni*»\«^i  to  their 
new  ipiarters  During  the  time 
it  was  occupied  as  a  militaiy 
post  a  smtiiud  was  alwajs 
statione«l  at  the  entrance  to  the 
lane;  an  old  ^entrv-lniz  had  been 
alloweii  to  remain  after  the  soldiera 
had  left,  and,  strange  as  il  majr 
a{>pcar,  it  waa  in  a  great  mearare 
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the  means  of  bringing  to  justice 
tlic  perpetrators  of  a  most  dastardljr 
and  barbarous  murder. 

A  respectable  man  named  Ryan, 
a  barm  manufacturer,  residing  in 
the  city,  was  returning  to  his  home 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  was  stopped  on  the  small  bridge 
by  two  soldiers,  who  with  threats 
demanded  his  money.  "  Ah  ! "  said 
he,  **  I  know  you  both;  1*11  tell  the 
colonel  in  ihe  morning/*  The 
moment  he  said  that  it  was  all  up 
with  him. 

''  That  you  shall  never  do,**  said 
one  of  them,  and  quickly  drawing 
his  bayonet,  drove  it  through  the 
unfortunate  man's  body;  he  then 
stooped,  caught  him  round  the 
waist,  and  threw  him  over  the 
bridge  ;  a  heavy  flood  being  in  the 
river  the  body  parsed  through  the 
sluice  gates  below  the  town  into 
the  main  river,  and  was  not  found 
for  six  weeks  after,  four  miles  below 
Kilkennv. 

At  the  time  of  the  murder,  an 
unfortunate  outcast  who  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  sentry-box  overheard 
the  words  that  passed,  and  saw  the 
murder  committed.  She  knew  the 
two  men,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
departed  she  ran  to  the  chief  con- 
stable's house  and  told  him  her 
tale  of  murder.  At  parade  hour 
next  morning  she  was  brought  to 
the  barrack,  and  at  once  identified 
the  murderers.  One  of  them, 
named  Hunter,  was  an  Englishman ; 
the  other  was  an  Irishman  named 
Healy.  I  was  present  at  their  trial 
the  following  assizes.  Hunter  was 
acquitted  and  Healy  found  guilty, 
and  as  Hunter  was  leaving  the  dock, 
Healy  turned  round  to  him  and 
said,  *•  Hunter,  you  are  acquitted 
and  I  am  found  guilty,  and  you 
know  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn."  Hunter  was  escorted  to 
the  barrack  by  a  corpornVs  guard, 
the  buttons  were  cut  off  his  coat, 
the  facings  torn  off,  and  he  was 
then  drummed  out  of  the  barrack 


gate.  A  crowd  had  assembled,  and 
it  appearing  to  the  colonel  that  pre- 
parations had  been  made  outside  to 
give  Hunter  such  a  warm  reception 
that  the  hangman  would  for  ever  be 
spared  any  trouble  on  his  account, 
lie  ordered  him  to  be  brought  back 
and  confined  in  the  black-hole  until 
a  fitting  opportunity  occurred  to 
have  him  removed. 

Healy  was  hanged  in  forty-eight 
hours  after  his  sentence;  he  hiEid 
to  walk  from  the  county  gaol  to 
Gallows  Green,  the  place  fixed  on 
for  his  execution,  and  necessarily 
had  to  pass  the  spot  where  the 
murder  was  committed. 

The  general  impression  at  the 
time  was  that  the  girl  made  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  actual  murderer ;  be 
that  as  it  may,  my  own  impression 
is,  that  neither  of  the  parties  should 
have  been  acquitted ;  the  evidence 
was  conclusive  against  both,  one 
for  committing  the  murder,  and  the 
other  for  aiding  and  abetting. 

The  above  occurrence  caused 
much  excitement  and  consternation, 
as  for  years  such  a  dreadful  mur- 
der had  not  taken  place  in  the  city. 
I  regi'et,  however,  to  state  that 
shortly  afterwards  two  barbarous 
murders  of  an  agrarian  character 
were  committed  in  the  county. 

It  is  a  fact  that  as  far  as  agrarian 
outrages  are  concerned  your  being 
a  Roman  Catholic  is  no  protection. 
If  they  consider  that  you  have 
transgressed  their  laws,  it  rather 
aggravates  your  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  those  wretched  assassins  who 
pronounce  your  doom. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Marum  \^as  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Kilkenny,  a  gentleman 
much  liked  and  respected  by  all 
parties.  He  had  two  brothers,  gen- 
tlemen farmers  ;  one  wealthy  and 
influential,  residing  at  Galmoy, 
sixteen  miles  from  Kilkenny,  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  farms,  some 
of  them  several  miles  from  his 
residence.    He  had  some  difference 
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with  his  cnanU  ahout  land,  and 
knew  that  he  was  a  marked  man. 
This  I  ri'ved  so  much  on  hit  mind, 
that  after  visiting  a  farm  he  aeldom 
returned  home  bv  the  aanie  route. 

One  f.ital  moniing.  a<:com panted 
by  his  eliieat  son.  }ie  rode  to  one 
of  his  farms,  determined  not  to  re- 
tarn  the  bame  way ;  but  prepara 
tionH  hud  le'-n  made  for  him,  and, 
aa  it  mus  aferwards  pr«*ved.  i\\r 
armed  u.tn  were  posted  on  eaoli 
road. 

About  ni);htfdll   falluT  and    son 
arrived   at  a  certain    part    c.f  Uie 
road  aooiit    two    ntik's  from    their 
residoiiiN'.  when   ihev  wen*  fired  at 
(rotii  a  &niuU  plantation.   'Jh**  unfor- 
tunate  fitlur   fell  from    his   horse 
deNperatt'ly  wounded,  and  in  a  few 
minute 4  iiud  his  biains  bouten  out. 
The  soil    rect-ivi'd  a  severe  wound 
in  the  Mde  of  the  head ;  he  wa«  for- 
tuuatfly.  howcviT,  Htill  able  to  keep 
the  suii't  c.anil  hi'*  horse,  friu'htcned 
at  th«*  til  iii^.  MU  uw.iy  with  him   Thi^ 
•aved  li:s  life;    thf  wound    iiealt-d 
rapidly,  and  after  a  few  weeks  he  was 
able  to  go  about.     Five  men  were 
arrested  ;  their  trial  came  on  at  the 
ensuing  summer    asiiues.      I    uas 
present  in  the  court  during  the  en- 
tire day.  I  here  wA*i  };reat  excitement, 
and  tlie  most  extrmurdinary  defence 
was  set  up.     that  tlia  five  men  on 
their  trial  "  were  not  the  men  who 
aetuallv    committi'd    the    murder.'* 
but  runip'i'^ed  the  pArty  who  fien* 
**onthf  other  rimd    to   nuvlav  un- 
fortuiijte  Maium    ihouM  he    have 
passr<l   tlut  wnv  *'      TImTi*    wms   no 
•iciiul  n-  !•)  tii*  ir  iiitt  ntioUN  hhwuM 
•1  ch  iHiv   hiivi*  «>:!rred.     The  jiry 
ditl     ipit     he!  lew     in     tho    dt*ffii<-i*. 
axhi     ti.t  V    Wire   itUi    v^rv    iiUiuir 
tli:.*    evrii     II*    i;    wiTf    true,    tlirv 
li'  -'rvci    hani:ii!^.    aiiil  in  tin*  v\» 
ol  ilie   la 'A    wi-ir    ii<«    t;iiilty   hh  the 
aciuat     I!    .i'irivi^.        'J'he  jmy     rr- 
tirril  ti)  t!.<  ir  r<  •  III  i&c  elevf  n  o  clock 
.It  i.:k''>:.     :-  i   -I*  MX  -hi-   ii«  \t  fTioni- 
ii:iC  !;i'  J  I  ;.:i"    wa*  sriit   1-  r  to  rt- 
:'.  •     11- ,:  \f  rdicl  ;  it 'a.!-*  *"  liiulty,  * 


and  not  one  in  that  crowded  court 
doubted  tlie  justice  of  it. 

In  forty-eight  hours  aAer  passing; 
sentence  1  saw  the  condemned 
men  leaving  the  county  gaol  on 
Uiree  common  country  cars.  The 
firbt  and  second  car  were  each  oc- 
cupieti  hy  two  of  the  culprits,  ami 
a  priest  sitting  Wtween  tliem.  The 
exact  spot  where  the  murder**! 
man  fell  from  his  horse  after  the 
shot,  and  where  the  murderers 
finished  this  dreadful  work,  was 
fixed  on  for  their  execution. 

It  was  a  lo\ ely  morning  in  the 
latter  end  of  summer  as  the 
wretched  procession  moved  from 
under  tho  gatewsy  of  the  gaol 
yaril.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
tliat  a  dark  stor  nv  wet  day  would 
be  more  consintent  witli  the  feel- 
ings of  all  pri'sent.  A  strong 
guani  accompanied  it ;  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  two  companies  of  in- 
fantrv*.  and  ISi)  police  commanded 
by  Captain  Coo  to  composed  the 
escort.  lialmoT,  as  already  stated, 
was  sixteen  miles  from  Kilkenny. 
On  arrival  at  tlio  place  of  execu- 
tion. Uie  gallows  had  been  already 
erected,  and  as  the  cars  containing 
the  condemned  came  np  they  were 
brought  under  it.  The  men  were 
made  to  stand  up.  the  rope  was  ad- 
justeil.  the  cap  ilrawn  over  the  iace. 
the  car  witlidrawn,  and  in  a  fow 
mom«'nts  all  was  over. 

The  peace  Per»er^*ation  Force 
was  then  in  existence.  No  braver  or 
harder- working  men  could  be  found. 
They  were  otFicered  by  gentlemen 
of  the  rountr.  men  of  tHlucatioo. 
staniiing,  and  respectability,  and 
also  men  of  tliews  and  sinews  fit  fiir 
tlie  warfare  t-  «*y  had  tlien  to  con- 
tend with.  Tiiey  knew  the  topo- 
graphy  of  tlieir  several  distncti^. 
and  could  guess  in  what  particular 
locality  tliey  mi;.'ht  possibly  find 
the  individual  wtinted ;  they  wvre 
not  of  that  cImns  of  lUfU  whose 
merit  chiedy  con^ints  in  their  dear- 
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bought  knowledge  of  subjects 
which  as  far  as  concerns  their  duty 
in  the  constabulary  can  never  be  of 
the  slightest  use  to  them. 

Major  Nicholson,  as  stated  by 
Curtis  in  his  *'  History  of  the 
Irish  Constabular}',**  was  (as  be  is 
pleased  to  term  him)  eccentric,  but 
at  the  same  time  brave  and  daring 
in  execution  ;  just  the  man  for  the 
time,  and  one  who  often  carried  his 
point  by  decision  and  dash,  where 
more  methodical,  prosy,  and  timid 
men  would  totally  have  failed.  He 
commanded  the  police  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster.  Curtis  also 
states  that  Nicholson  was  not 
supei-seded  before  it  was  necessary 
to  do  so,  and  further,  that  the 
constabulary  are  now  much  im- 
proved, as  tkree-fourtht  of  them  are 
Roman  Catholics  f 

I  passed  many  years  in  the  con- 
stabulary— perhaps  as  many  as  Mr. 
Curtis — and  whatever  other  cause 
of  quarrel  the  men  might  occasion- 
ally have  amongst  tliemselves  or 
with  any  of  the  inhabitants,  I  never 
knew  a  single  case  occur  from 
a  difference  of  religion.  I  found 
them  all,  Protestants  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholics,  alike  anxious  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty, 
and  I  must  say  that  if  it  so  hap- 
pened that  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
stabulary of  the  present  day  were 
*'  Protestants/'  I  should  consider  it 
an  act  of  great  folly  and  stupidity 
to  eulogise  the  entire  force  on  that 
account. 

Major  Nicholson  had  under  bis 
command  some  first-rate  chief  con- 
stables, one  a  gentleman  named 
Coates,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  man 
and  a  soldier  as  I  ever  met  with.  He 
was  also  an  accomplished  scholar. 
At  that  time  we  were  free  from 
"competitive  examination;"  still, 
we  had  scholars  amongst  us. 

Shortly  before  Marum's  murder 
Mr.  Coates  happened  to  be  in 
command  of  a  party  of  police  at 
a  fair  where  a  ♦*  faction  fight  '*  was 


apprehended.     The  leader  of  one 
of  the  factions,  a  powerful  fellow 
named  Murty,  had  with  the  greatest 
audacity  drawn  up  his  men  oppo- 
site to  the  police  and  within  about 
fifty  yards  of  them.      ^<7|rty  had 
been  often  heard  to  say  what  he. 
would  do  to  Coates  if  ever  he  had 
the  chance,  and  on  this  occasioa 
commenced    hurling  the  most  op- 
probrious defiance  at  him.     Coates, 
wishing  to  give  Mr.  Murty  a  prac- 
tical lesson,  took  off  his  sword  and 
jacket,   and    turning  up   his  shirt 
sleeves  picked  out  a   stout  black- 
thorn   from    some    shillelahs    his 
men  had  taken  from  some  pugna- 
cious individuals  a  short  time  be- 
fore, and  telling  his  men  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  and  remain  steady, 
he    advanced     several    yards    and 
called  on  Murty  to  '*  come  forward 
and  meet  him  like  a  man."  *'  You 
often  threatened  what  you  would  do 
to  Coates ;  here  he  is  now  if  you  dare 
to  meet  him.*'  After  a  little  consul- 
tation the  challenge  was  accepted. 

"  Now,  Coates,  you  Orange  thief,*' 
said  Murty,  advancing,  ''I'll  take 
the  consate  out  of  ye ;  it*s  the  likes 
of  ye  is  disturbing  the  country  en- 
tirely.      May  the  D take  me 

if  the  woman  that  owns  you  will 
know  you  when  I  am  done  wid 
ye." 

Mr.  Murty's  oration,  followed  as 
it  was  with  three  jumps  in  the  air, 
and  a  war-hoop  that  might  have 
startled  a  Hed  Indian,  twirling  his 
cudgel  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  least  effect  on 
Coates*  nerves;  he  merely  told 
Murty  to  '*  take  care  of  his  head.** 
He  was  a  capital  swordsman,  and 
Murty  was  no  mean  antagonist, 
and  now  ''in  mortal  strife  they 
darkly  close."  Coates*  science  en- 
abled him  not  only  to  keep  his  an- 
tagonist at  bay,  but  to  give  him  a 
few  admonitory  taps  to  teach  him 
the  value  of  civility  in  future. 

The    police    and     the    country 
people  anxiously  watched  the  rasolt 
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of  the  fight.  It  wan  not  long  in 
doubt ;  (.'oates.  knowing  his  biisi- 
no9s,  was  cool  an«l  calm  ;  Murty, 
from  l»cmg  tlius  foiled  at  his  own 
favourite  weapon,  and  that  l>efure 
Lis  fol lowers,  seemed  to  lose  all 
command  of  himself,  and  rained 
his  Mows  fast  and  furious.  Mr. 
Coates,  thinking  tliat  the  combat 
had  lasted  long  enough,  made  a 
feint,  and  tlien  witli  a  powerful 
■weep  of  his  cudgel  sent  Murty's 
weapon  spinning  in  t)ie  air.  AVuitini; 
until  his  antagonist  hud  regained 
his  hbillelah,  Coates  put  himself 
en  qnrile,  but  Murty  hhoweil  no 
desire  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
he  looked  curiouiilv  at  Coates  fur  a 
minutf  «ir  mi.  thru  said. — 

*'  Captain  C(»ates,  you  have  done 
what  I  tliDUght  no  man  in  the 
country-  could  do.  (iive  me  vour 
han<l ;  V4>u  are  the  best  man,  and 
while  Jack  Murtv  is  to  the  fore  no 
man  »>hall  evt>r  raise  a  hand  to 
yi»u."  lie  went  over  to  his  followers, 
not  at  all  croHtfallen.  antl  after  a 
palaver  and  se\(ral  messages  pass- 
Hig  hftwf'f  n  the  rival  factions  the) 
both  wheeled  tht-ir  men  round  in 
diiferent  dirtetions  and  left  the 
field.  Murty  >  f:ii*tion  liffure  leaving 
giving  three  rlin-rs  for  Coates. 

Thus  ended  what  might  have 
been  a  Moodv  battle.  Coates' con- 
durt  on  thi»  ocoosion  taught  tlie 
country  i»ei>ple  to  respect  the  pfliro 
not  4)nlv  rollrriivelv  but  iniii\i- 
duallv.  and  this  Mr.  i'oates  was 
ouf  of  the  •'eccentric'*  Majer 
NichoU.^n's  most  esteemed  ofiic<  rs. 
1  recri-t  to  fuiisli  niv  sturv  with 
an  nro.tunt  of  the  ^eoon•l  brollier^ 
niuriler.  The  Mew  I>r.  Miirum  wa^ 
slowly  rerM\i  ring  fr«»ni  the  elTiri  oc- 
caikii'neil  by  the  shi»ek  he  recei\i-d  4>n 
heiiniii:  ft  his  eliier  bruther  «•  death. 
«bf  II  lie  r«  «*il\ed  an  aA.VillIit  that  hl« 

seeon<i  brother  1  ad  U  en  bai  baii- ti-^lv 
nmrdei'tl  on  hi-*  ui^ii  laxi'is  thi«'e 
miie**  fruin  Kilkt  nnv.  1  knefi  bint 
well  mhen  1  Ka>  a  1n»\,  aii<l  bad  lii< 
^tuu  to  fchool  rabbits  on  his 


grounds ;  he  was  the  last  man    I 
should  expect  to  hsve  an  enemy. 

The  poor  bishop  took  the  murder 
of  his  two  brothers  so  much  to 
heart,  that  he  gradually  sank,  and 
died  a  few  monUis  after  tlie  lust 
murder. 


\Vhi:n  quite   a  lad,    I  arrived  one 
evening    with    my   father    at    my 
native    town,   Ballinakill,     in     tlie 
Queen's    county,   from    Kilkenny. 
Next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
an  extraordinary  procession  enten*«l 
tlie  town  and  drew  up  at  the  prin- 
cipal  entrance    to    Hey  wood,     tlie 
domain  of   Col.  Trench.     It  con- 
sisted of  several  specimens  of  tlie 
now    extinct  yellow  postchaise,  in 
one  of  which  were  two  gentlemen 
intA*nt  upon    settling  an  **  affair  of 
honour;'*  al»out  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horsemen,  from  the  noble  lord 
of  the   manor,  landed    proprietor* 
and  squire!!  on  thoroughbreds  and 
hacks,  to  the  squirct-n  with  the  in- 
evitable green  cutaway  coat  rather 
wom-loukiug,  and  boots  with  very 
brown  and  dirty  tops,  mounted  on 
screws  uf  all   sorts,  followed   br   a 
vast    numl»er  ot    country    people 
who  lia«l  joined  the  proceasion  as  it 
passetl  alt»ng,   leading  plougli  and 
liarrow  to  take   care  of  themselves, 
and    in    ^onle  instances   mounting 
the  plough  horses,  so  anxious  were 
they   to  nee   the   **  di\ar^ion."  and 
join  in  the  si*riramage   if  opportu- 
nity otTend.  caring  \ery  little  under 
which  king,  so  as  they  could  take 
part  in  tlie  fun. 

As  tlio  cavalcade  drew  up  at  the 
entraiiiv  to  lieywood,  Mr.  Shaw 
and  Mr.  Cooke,  the  principals, 
alighted  witli  their  friends,  but 
Ufiire  any  preliminaries  could  be 
adju-ted  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vesey.  bro- 
tiier  t  i  Iji^rJ  l>e  Vesci.  who  had 
loUuHed  un  liorsel»ack  from  Abbey- 
leix,  came  up,  and,  announcing  huD* 
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self  as  a  magistrate,  forbade  the 
duel  taking  place  within  his  juris- 
diction. A  long  discussion  followed, 
but  Mr.  Vesey  was  firm,  and  prepa- 
rations were  again  made  for  the 
road,  and  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  nearest  point  where  the  Queen*s 
county  and  the  county  Tipperary, 
joins.  A  favourable  spot  having 
been  selected,  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made. 

The  only  timo  I  considered  lost 
was  the  bowing  and  scraping  the 
seconds  inflicted  on  each  other,  and 
the  double  refined  politeness  that 
passed  between  them,  not  seeming 
to  care  for  the  dreadful  suspense 
that  must  have  been  endured  by 
their  principals  who  were  standing 
by.  At  last  all  was  arranged.  An 
ominous  silence  pervaded  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  I  do  not  know 
from  what  cause,  but  I  could  not 
take  my  eye  off  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
men  were  placed,  the  pistols  de- 
livered, one  of  the  seconds  walked 
a  few  paces,  turned  round,  the 
word  one^  two  was  given ;  both 
shots  went  off  like  one,  and 
poor  Shaw  leaped  from  the  ground 
and  fell  forward  a  dead  man — 
the  ball  had  entered  above  his  left 
eye. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
above  unfortunate  occurrence  were 
nmch  to  be  deplored.  The  sheriff, 
Mr.  Shaw,  received  an  execution 
against  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
^ir.  Cooke,  a  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty. He  went  to  the  house  of  the 
latter  one  morning  at  the  early 
hour  of  eight  o'clock ;  the  ladies  of 
tlie  family  had  not  left  their  rooms. 
The  sheriff  allowed  them  half  an 
hour  to  do  so — when  that  time  had 
expired  the  sheriff  gave  orders  to 
break  open  the  bedroom  doors, 
which  was  done.  This  hasty  pro- 
ceeding so  exasperated  Cooke  that 
he  horsewhipped  Shaw.  Thus  both 
men  received  gross  insults,  brought 
on  by  Shaw*s  precipitate  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  a  chal- 


lenge  followed,  and  then  the  sad 
result. 

**  Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mu- 
tamur  in  ill  is.''  No  truer  adage  was 
ever  written.  At  the  present  time 
the  police,  if  they  got  an  inkling  of 
an  intended  duel,  would  pounce  at 
once  on  the  parties,  bring  them 
before  a  magistrate,  and  have  them 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  but 
in  my  day,  if  the  police  at  all  in- 
terfered it  would  be  to*  see  fair 
play.  Alas  for  the  glories  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  !  they  are  fast  leaving 
us.  Are  the  changes  for  the  better  ? 
Certainly  not  altogether. 

Duelling  had  its  uses  as  well  as 
its  abuses:  it  made  men  more  parti- 
cular in  giving  offence,  and  was 
not  by  any  means  carried  on  in 
that  reckless  manner  that  is  sup- 
posed. The  time  was  when  **  every 
quart  bottle  held  a  quart,*'  and  if 
you  did  not  pass  the  decanter 
quickly  your  host  would  not  be 
pleased ;  still,  a  man  of  tact  and  dis- 
cretion could  generally  steer  clear 
of  insult  or  annoyance,  and  would 
also  be  able  to  assist  a  friend  by 
his  counsel  when  required. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  police 
and  law  courts  have  prospered  won- 
derfully since  duelling  was  done 
away  with,  although  they  have 
usurped  its  privileges  in  settling 
little  affairs  that  one  gentleman 
may  have  with  another,  in  a  very 
unpleasant  manner.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  good  old  days  gone 
by  when  the  Common  Pleas  would 
leave  the  bench  to  have  a  pop  at 
the  Boils  ;  and  the  Attorney- Gene- 
ral, and  Sergeant  Buzfuzz  try  con- 
clusions in  the  Phoenix  Park,  on 
that  classic  ground  yclept  the 
'*  fifteen  acres  !  "  But  times  have 
indeed  changed  since  *'  George  the 
Third  was  King,**  Bonaparte  is 
dead,  and  Dan  Donnelly  is  no 
more  !  Alas  !  poor  Dan,  he  had  his 
day;  patronised  by  royalty,  he 
beat  the  famous  English  champion 
Oliver  on  his  own  ground,  while 
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Dnn  refin»fl  with  h\^  friPTXili,  sinp- 
iii;r  tbe  -  Shiiiiiit:  l>ai-y.** 

The    ilrath   of    yoiin;;    OTImdy 

Hur!  rriii*-ril  ^r#':it  cxrit»»inriit  in 
PtiMiii.  Tho  first  aiitj  <liir']liii(; 
m'^'tine  was  hM  th'  n*.  lni!  ii  wa« 
not  until  «oiiioyrnrs  af!«Tt}int.  diirl- 
liii»»  wii'i  finallv  Anno  awav  with. 

Tle'^ifhii;:  in  IhiMiii  at  th'*  time. 
I  fcrl  rr rtain  that  inaiiv  ran  rt»- 
mrni!»rr  tho  <lirt%-l'^<»kiiie  wall 
90\'pn  fort  liij:h  that  srp::r:itril  tho 
C'oUojri*  Park  fr-'in  Na^jsau  StpTt. 
and  what  a  hoon  it  was  \\h«'ii  pnlird 
d'twn  and  replarrd  hy  tho  |ir«»<i-nt 
^ph^ndid  railinc^ :  tho  streoi  ha\inf* 
al«io  hoon  widi'ncd  at  tli<»  •^afiip 
t'nio.  it  is  now  a  rcullv  hoautiful 
thorn II eh  faro. 

^no  fifio  afcorr.oon  about  four 
o'clnrk  the  nio^t  fii*»)iinn'ddo  Imur 
in  T>tihlin.  the  iil-fitod  OTSradviKas 
riihn'^  diiwn  Na»isaii  St  root  It  was 
pTi-aily  fr»wdoil.  It  so  happonod 
that  a  Tftptuin  Sniitli.  an<l  his 
frion>i  T.iout»«nant  Tlonry  Markhani, 
woro  flrivini^  in  a  rahriolot  in  tho 
dip'Oii/in  <»f  ^f^rri^'!I  Squnro ;  tho 
rrn*h  was  so  ;;roat  that  O'ftraly's 
h«T*«o  pot  jammed  a'^^in*«t  that 
wnlohe«i  wall.  SmiJlfs  'oab  hopic 
boint;  in  nnph'a^i mt  pruximity : 
O'^lridy,  liii>inj!  wlia*  wa**  a'-tnatly 
A  hidy'n  riiiinp-whip  in  hi<  hand, 
nialo  a  *-li'^ht  cut  at  Smith's  linp^e 
t-»  tiini  him  off:  it  ha^l  tho  do^ireil 
offt-r!.  and  OTinnlv  *.uiv#»odotl  in 
rxirit'afini:  hinisidf  from  tho  prr»»s, 
and  pa»i«ii-d  on.  thinkini'  no  mm  oof 
th»'  mat!*  r.  Ni»!  »«»  with  Smith; 
n'm«»nihi'rin'.;  that  a  iT'ther  i»ffiTr 
ha'  hi  on  h<>r«ii'whi  fod  a  f.w  ilay^ 
hofur*'.  in  iVimi*  S:ri  or.  hv  a  ri.un- 
try  i:»  iiilfMia?!,  !.•'  "-lud  ti»  hi"*  «'i>m- 
pBiii<  n.  •'  If  wi-  Mihrni!  ti»  sJii-i.  w.» 
»ihull  h.i>t^  ti  haxr  I*'!!**!!*."  ai.d 
jiiiiipinL'  fri>m  hi*  f.ilni»!«-t,  )  **  piir- 
>Uod  ( >  'in  \\,  aiiil  ritt  him  w  tlli  his 
w  in  :  ho  th«  n  P-iunt  I  t  «  hi-*  •*  ini 
pan'«>n  and  drtVi-  tn  ili«'  hirra'k 

Wli.i  ran  analwi-  p.-T  Ollr.idy's 
fi  f!i!^::son  the  tuh '-  t'   Ithn-th'on 


Faid  that  he  wan  arerso  to  »ending 
a  challonpc.  «nd  that  he  wo^f  **  put  in 
Coventry  until  he  did  kg.*'  Lei  that 
he  as  it  may.  he  challonced  Smith  ; 
tliov  mot  near  Haro1d*a  Cro«i. 
O'CIradv  foil,  niortallv  wounded;  he 
diod  in  two  or  throe  da%-s  afh  r.  It 
was  also  hruited  abroad  that  lii« 
second,  not  hein?  att  fait  at  thoai^ 
matters,  placod  him  in  an  angle 
cau^od  by  tho  meeting  of  twt> 
ditchoH;  if  so.  his  antagonist,  oven 
if  inexpcrioncod  in  the  use  of  the 
pistol,  mi^ht  have  made  n  fatal 
shot,  whi*re  oihorwise  he  could  not, 
O'tJratiy  was  deoply  rejjn'ttetL 
Smith  and  hi-  soronii  woro  oom- 
niittod  on  a  charge  of  inan«»lauKhter» 
tried  ot  thr  ftillowini;  conlmi«^ion, 
and  found  Riiiltr.  1  liappenod  to 
l>e  proton t,  and  as  soon  as  tho  tien 
tonco.  *  two  year?**  impriiit  nment, 
had  bo'-n  passod.  Smith  threw  his 
arms  ruund  his  oompaiii(in*ii  neck 
and  «ohh«'d  out.  *  Oh!  Ilenrjr,  vee 
what  1  have  hn*u;;ht  vmi  to  **  The 
jtid^^e  normed  a  little  affectetl  bj 
this  ehiillition  of  feeling,  and  ad- 
die<isint*  tho  prisoners,  said  that 
**  nothini*  afft^ctin^;  their  ehoraeler 
as  pontlomen  or  men  i  f  honour 
had  hoon  pn"»vcd  at^ainst  ihem.'* 
This  1  thiMi(;ht  rathi  r  an  extn- 
ordinan'  remark  for  a  jud^e  to 
makf  to  men  ho  had  just  smtenced 
to  two  years'  imprisonment.  At 
tho  onilof  ftiz  months  ther  were 
lihermted. 


t* 


The  t'-'wn  of  Fermnv.  twentr  miles 
from  <*i«rk.  situated  on  the  Rlaek- 
wati  r.  io  pn  tr\- .ind  rather  romantie- 
Io(*k)n'.?  It  has  two  fine  barroeks, 
and  v*  militanr  men  it  ofTored  pvAt 
advantaires  in  a  i^ioeial  p«>intof  riew, 
a  num*  rons  and  hovpitahle  eentiy, 
;;o<'  1  troUt  anil  salmon  fifthinff.  ex« 
rellotit  •>h(»otinf«.  antl  the  vieinitjr  of 
thai  *-r  rha'iT ing  «pot. Cafitle Hjds.SO 
famed  in  Iots  and  itorT. 
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During  the  year  1830  a  consta- 
bulary depdt  was  formed  at  Fermoy, 
Government  giving  up  onejof  the 
barracks  for  that  purpose  ;  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  considerable 
addition  made  to  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Force.  A  depot  was  also 
established  at  Ballincollig,  under 
Major  Gallwey ;  after  some  time 
Cork  becauie  head-quarters. 

A  few  summers  after,  1  occupied, 
with  a  brother  officer,  a  large  room  ' 
at  the  rear  of  the  constabulary 
barrack  looking  out  on  the  race- 
course. The  day  had  been  sultry 
and  oppressive,  the  evening  set 
in  wet  and  gloomy  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  lightning  and 
the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder; 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents  as 
the  evening  advanced,  and  not 
exactly  knowing  what  to  do  with 
myself,  I  crossed  over  to  the  mili- 
tary barrack  to  see  an  old  friend,  an 
officer  belonging  to  the  9:2nd  High- 
landers. 1  sat  in  his  room  until 
dusk,  when  hearing  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  military  band,  we  went 
down  to  the  bairack  gate,  just  as 
the  59tli  Regiment  marched  in  from 
Cork.  Amongst  the  officers  I  noticed 
a  Captain  Smith,  uncle  to  Smith 
who  shot  O' Grady  in  Dublin  a  year 
or  two  previous  ;  he  was  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  well  liked  by  those  under 
his  command,  but  one  who  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  aristocratic 
bearing  and  high  connections ;  this 
feeling,  which  was  carried  to  excess, 
eventually  led  to  his  destruction. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
mess  of  the  02nd,  as  a  general  rule 
on  those  occasions,  the  officers  of 
the  59th  dined  with  them  that 
evening.  No  regiment  was  more 
famed  for  hospitality ;  everything 
passed  off  well  and  amicably  until 
an  unfortunate  discussion  ensued  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  different 
regiments  in  the  service,  in  the 
course  of  which  Captain  Smith 
made  the  extraordinary  assertion 
that  *'  the  Guards  were  the  only  real 


soldiers  in  His  Majesty's  service." 
Colonel  Macdonald,  of  the  OQnd 
(afterwards  General  Macdonald), 
very  naturally  replied  that  **he 
considered  the  9iind  Highlanders 
as  good  soldiers  as  any  in  the  ser- 
vice.'* Captain  Smith  replied  in  no 
very  measured  terms,  an  angry  dis- 
cussion followed,  and  Smith  gaye 
the  *'  lie  "  to  Colonel  Macdonald  at 
his  own  mess  table.  Several  of  the 
92nd  started  up.  Macdonald  quietly 
said,  "  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  this  is 
my  affair."  Matters  were  at  once 
put  into  the  seconds'  hands,  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's 
morning,  they  left  the  mess-room 
and  proceeded  to  the  race-course  in 
rear  of  our  barracks.  The  orderly 
came  to  the  door  of  my  room,  and 
knocking  loudly,  said  that  *'  there 
was  a  duel  about  taking  place,  and 
that  I  could  see  it  from  the  win- 
dow," which  I  immediately  opened, 
and  it  was  my  fate  to  see  a  second 
man  fall  in  a  duel ;  the  ball  from 
Colonel  Macdonald' s  pistol  struck 
Captain  Smith  on  the  wrist  of  the 
pistol  arm,  glanced  off,  and  entered 
his  breast;  he  fell  at  once,  and  died 
as  they  were  carrying  him  to  hia 
quarters. 

Colonel  Macdonald  retired  to 
France,  and  after  a  few  months 
received  an  intimation  from  the 
Horse  Guards  that  after  strict 
inquiry  into  the  matter  he  wai 
acquitted  of  all  blame,  and  direct- 
ing him  to  return  to  his  regiment 
and  resume  his  duties. 

So  much  may  be  said  for  and 
against  duelling  in  this  countiy, 
that  I  should  not  like  to  give  a 
decided  opinion  upon  it.  Even  if  . 
sanctioned  by  law,  no  duel  under  any 
circumstances  should  be  allowed  to 
take  place  until  forty-eight  hours 
had  elapsed  after  the  casus  belli 
had  been  received. 

I  almost  think  that,  under  certain 
restrictions,  duelling  might  be  of 
service.  For  instance,  look  to  the 
Scandalous  revelations,  so  demorar 
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liztng  to  the  riBingfgeneration.  that 
appear  in  the  dail?  papers  from  the 
diTorce  court:  duelling  would  quietly 
settle  two-thirds  nf  them  at  least. 

Duelling  h  still  tulerateil  in 
man  J  pnrts  of  the  Continent 
French  duels  are  conductini  with 
eoiisiderable  etiquette  and  fair  play. 
In  other  countries  it  seems  that  any 


restriction  is  totally  ip^ored:  two 
men  having  had  some  difference  ot 
opinion  on  a  previous  occasion, 
meet  by  chance  at  the  corner  of 
a  street,  simultaneously  revolvers 
are  produced,  and  without  fuither 
parley  tliey  blaze  away  at  each 
other,  and  this  is  their  idea  of  a 
duel! 
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NORMAN  MACLEOD. 


Ths  Memoir  of  Norman  Madeod, 
which  has  been  recently  exceed- 
ingly well  written  br  his  brother 
Donald,  has  already  lifted  the  man 
into  the  first  ranks  among  Scotch 
dirines.  We  do  not  here  concern 
ourselres  with  the  msn  himself, 
though  bis  reputation  will   in  all 

Cbability  outlive  that  of  his 
ks.  lie  was  one  of  the  broad- 
est-minded Scotchmen  that  have 
lived  for  many  years  past ;  and  hit 
literary  works  have,  as  a  whole, 
been  the  healthiest  that  any  minis- 
ters have  written.  Tlie  grand 
breadth  of  the  man  has  had  a 
tendency  of  late,  in  all  his  matsire, 
genial  good-heart edness,  to  over- 
shadow his  works  of  fiction  and 
literature,  and  to  render  lu  unable 
for  a  time  sufficiently  to  sppreciate 
his  literary  labours.  Mnny  of  our 
authors  might  be  proud  of  one  of 
his  books,  which  for  their  unique- 
ness in  Scottish  literature  deserve 
A  study,  as  they  win  our  admiration 
an'1  tone  our  thoughts  with  soft 
sireaks       ri 


He  was  one  of  the  few  cler^^r- 
men  in  North  Britain  who  bad  the 
courage  manfully  to  acknowledge 
his  works  of  fiction.  In  that  land 
of  strong  religious  tenets,  and  sober, 
strict  views  of  the  sacred  profea- 
aion,  not  a  few  were  shocked  to 
find  the  parish  clergyman  of  one  of 
the  largest  city  parishes  writing* 
tales  and  penning  sketches  of 
character.  This  may  have  been 
inexplicable  during  his  lift*,  but  hi* 
memoir  and  letters  eiplain  at  once 
the  many-»iJednt*ss  of  the  man  and 
the  \ariety  of  his  thoughts,  which 
in  no  other  way  could  find  fit 
utterance — which,  if  they  had  been 
unwritten,  would  have  left  our 
Scotch  literature  much  the  poorer. 
To  contrast  him  with  Canon  Kings, 
ley  would  he  unfair ;  but  in  their 
works  of  fiction  they  had  thia  in 
common,  a  desire  to  reach  that 
huge  class  of  readera  with  high 
thoughts,  and  tender  sympathies;  to 
knit  the  brotherhood  of  man  ekaer 
together  with  ties  of  sttffieri&i;:, 
bniTe  damplea  of  tnm  httmairity. 
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and  gentle,  pure,  Doble  specimens  of 
affectionate  women.  And  in  fiction 
they  wrote  no  words  which  would 
have  dishonoured  the  pulpit. 

The  graphic  sentences  of  the 
clergyman  cannot  well  live  in  other 
minds  than  those  who  were  bo  for- 
tunate as  to  hear  him ;  the  voice,  ex- 
pression, and  feelings  of  the  speaker 
cannot  be  conveyed  to  posterity. 
But  the  creations  of  the  author's 
fancy,  the  delicate  touches  of  his 
humour,  the  soft  portraitures  of 
his  pen,  the  breathing,  moving 
beings  of  his  own  brain,  all  live 
and  are  perfectly  mirrored  in  his 
works  of  fiction.  He  used  fiction 
for  a  noble  purpose,  and  blessed  it. 
He  rightly  eaw  that  through  the 
medium  of  a  tale  he  could  present 
truths  which  would  otherwise,  in 
their  nakedness,  have  been  un- 
palatable, and  not  so  beneficial. 
All  his  efibrts  strike  us  as  being 
fragments  of  reality  picked  up  by 
a  clergyman  in  his  experience. 
Sensationalism  finds  no  foothold 
there.  Beality  stands  out  in  such 
bare  simplicity  that  professional 
writers  of  fiction  would  have 
deemed  it  worthless.  The  whole 
charm  lies  with  the  writer ;  in  his 
hands  an  ordinary  incident  becomes 
beautiful. 

A  healthy  mind,  healthy  feelings, 
healthy  humour,  unadorned  with 
high  culture,  unpolished  with  a 
chaste  literary  style,  will  afibrd 
more  happiness,  in  many  cases,  than 
the  splendid  eiforts  of  genius,  and 
give  more  delight  than  the  most 
brilliant  exhibitions  of  wit.  Mac- 
leod's  writing  does  not  satisfy  the 
true  literary  taste ;  it  wants  neat- 
ness, conciseness,  and  even  an  occa- 
sional coldness  to  tone  it  down  to 
the  standard  of  literary  excellence 
Even  more  severe  faults  might  be 
found;  thinness  of  colouring, 
slightness  of  hold,  and  here  and 
there  the  gold  is  beaten  out  to 
shreds.  Tet,  over  a  thought  he 
does  not  often  linger  to  work  out 


all  its  fulness  of  suggestive  ideas, 
indeed,  a  literary  incompleteness, 
resembling  a  rough,  unfiuished 
sketch,  characterizes  all  his  works. 
His  style  was  not  one  of  the  study, 
but  of  nature,  and  is  like  the 
speech  of  the  out-spoken  sailors 
whom  he  so  greatly  liked,  which  now 
rises  into  honest  eloquence  and  now 
falls  into  softness  and  tenderness 
truly  natural.  His  writing  is  ready 
pointed,  telling ;  his  narrative  plain 
to  simplicity;  his  style  faulty, 
clumsy,  often  awkward,  as  is 
always  bis  who  takes  to  that  work 
in  mature  a^e  which  for  expertness 
requires  training  from  early  youth. 
In  his  letters  ho  regretted  he  had 
not  cultivated  style  earlier,  and  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  say  that 
had  he  not  had  a  well  of  healthy 
natural  vigour  of  genuine  feelings 
in  his  mature  manhood,  the  wealth 
of  prompting  experience,  be  would 
not  have  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
author.  Healthiness  was  his  style. 
Healthiness  is  the  core  of  his 
works. 

''I  so  hate  these  eternal  love 
stories,  this  everlasting  craving 
after  a  sweetheart.  I  wish  they 
would  marry  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  be  done  with  it.  Is  there 
nothing  to  interest  human  beings 
but  marriage?  What  a  fuss  to 
make  abotit  those  two  when  in 
love  ! "  These  words,  written  to 
the  publisher  of  the  periodical  he 
edited,  may  be  taken  as  his  tenta- 
tives,  and  all  his  stories  show  that 
he  has  acted  upon  that  basis.  His 
tentatives  raise  important  questions 
among  novelists.  We  take  him  to 
be  of  imperfect  sympathies  and 
undeveloped  manhood  who  cannot 
experience  the  most  intense  joy  in 
listening  to,  or  reading  As  You 
Like  Ity  the  most  fascinating  love 
story  in  the  English  language. 
Nor  was  Norman  Macleod  deficient 
in  the  power  of  loving,  but  he  loved 
true  manliness  more.  Novelists 
must  make  use  of  that  power  which 
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touchen  people  ino^t.  And  it  not 
lore  ctttninon  to  all  ?  ban  not  ttiat 
one  diTine  spark  for  manr  a);ea 
liglitiMit^d  tbi*  bumm  beart,  wbicb 
otbervii<»e  would  bare  been  eold 
and  cheerier  ?  wbat  otbcr  aeutt- 
ment  in  the  buman  beart  it  so 
capable  of  cloratiug  and  ennobling 
man? 

Witbout  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion  of  siicb  a  qtie^tion,  we  uiar 
observe  that  it  is  not   to  bo  dis- 
missed with   a  question,   nor    put 
aside  witb  a  sentvutioui  pnra:;rapb 
notable  for  balf-t ruths.     But  sucb 
an  expression  of  opinion  we  sbould 
bear  in  mind,  as  we  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  novels   of   bitn 
who  wrote  these  sentences.     The 
words  of  a  letter  cannot  be  taken 
literally.     As  a  n!oralist  it  is  easily 
perceived  that  he  correctly  saw  tbat 
there    are  duties  more   important 
tban  marringo,  and  tbat  the  heart 
longs  for  stronger   food   tban  the 
maudlin  love  of  youth.     Our  lead- 
ing novelists  are  be;;inning  to  re- 
cognise that  much  of  the  lasting 
interest   of  buman    life  does   not 
centre  at  the   marriage  altar,  but 
onlr  begins    there    and    develops 
with  the  wedded  existence.     Life 
tben  becomes  complete,  stem   re- 
ality becomes  familiar,    and   more 
manlr  an«l  mon*  Humanlr  coiiediea 
and  tragedies  srv  tben  played  at  the 
domestic  hearth  tlia:i  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  courtships  or  quarrels  of 
lovers.     Tlie  oneness  if  two  beings 
in  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  the 
societv  of  the  nineteenth  centurv, 
calls  into  plav  that  force  and  adapt- 
ability of  character  which  is  more 
interestin:;  to  the  analytt  tban  the 
crofs  •  puriH^M^like     niisundrmtand- 
inn*  of  enthuniastic  lovrr*.     Down- 
right    manlinvM ;    upright,    honmt 
manhood;  force  of  character,  with 
a   g(x>d  aim,  become  admirable   in 
the  eyrs  of  a  man  who  has  rl>iiibed 
the    lull    of  middle  age.      Such  is 
Macle«>d  s  position  as  a  novt*li»t. 

No  o:ic  can  ex^ject   to  find    th 


qualities  in  tbe  fiction  of  a  man  of 
niij  winters  wbicb  we  look  for  in 
that  of  early  manhood.      Maeleod 
only  began  to  write  tales  when  bo 
was  half  a  century  old.     At  tbat 
age  youthful  froth '  has   blown  oflT, 
the  '  romance    of   story  telling    is 
stripped  of  its  glory,  and  fiction  be- 
comes   hteru    truth.      Tbe  parish 
minister  then  discerns  that  no  roan 
need  take  credit  for  having  loved  a 
pretty  girl,  as  tho  greatest  aelfiah- 
ness  often  enters  into  the  contract; 
but  be  finds  below  tbe  surface  of 
ordinary  lives,  events  and  incidents 
of  common  life  wbicb,  as  they  dis- 
play  sheer     heroism,     unbounded 
unselfishness,  and    beauty  of  chftp 
racter,  are  the  more  noble  because 
of  their  reticent  disinterestedneas. 
He  is  a  portrait  painter,  but  a  con- 
scienticms    one.       His     character^ 
have  all  tbe  gift  of  buman  speech, 
they  are  neither  milliner's  dummies 
for  the  display  of  drapery,  nor  wax 
models    to    show    tbe    manrelloua 
amount  of  man*s  ingenuity.      At 
dinner  we  seem  to  sit  between  the 
hearty  Old  Lieutenant,  that  vilUiD 
of  modem  life,  Mr.  Josenh  Walker, 
and    tbat    example     of    devotion 
to  uncompromiting  principlest  Ber. 
Daniel  Porteout.     Characters  fami- 
liar to  an  author  of  fifty  cannot  bat 
likewisi  2  be  familiar  to  his  readers 
A  story-teller  at  that  age,  endowed 
with    discrimination,  is  an    artist. 
Bladeod  writes  as  if  be  were  speak* 
iiig  in  bis  study,  without  any  strain- 
ing for  effect,  throwing  his  whole 
heart    into    the  character    aketch. 
The  culnrit  is  impaled  with  the  out- 
raged  frelmgs  of  an   honest  man. 
The  admired   is  touched   off  with 
one    or     two    graphic    senteneea, 
walked  out,   recalled,  and  clapped 
lovingly  to   his   heart.      Tbe   sur- 
roundings   are    Hgbtly    yet    fnllj 
drawn.      Meanneas  is    put  m   the 
pillory  ;  liypo«*risy  is  ex(>osed  to  aU 
the  torture   of  self  which   eosnes 
mhrn    one's   hidden    vices    becooM 
known  and  publicly  proclaimed  ott 
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being  placed  in  tbe  stocks.  Offend- 
ers against  one's  manhood  receiye 
a  sound  rating ;  breakers  of  the  un- 
written laws  of  honesty  in  thought 
receive  a  sound  castigation  ;  justly 
and  strongly  the  whole  force  of 
his  moral  nature  is  let  loose  at 
those  offenders  against  innate 
straightforwardness. 

He  takes  a  deservedly  high  place 
as  a  humorist,  and  Scotch  litera- 
ture, it  must  be  said,  is  jdeficient  of 
humour.  Although  the  humour  of 
the  man  may  have  been  in  no  re- 
spect different  from  that  of  the 
English,  that  of  his  literary  works 
is  decidedly  Scotch,  and  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  of  his  nation. 
In  his  letters  he  is  boisterous  as  an 
Irishman,  but  he  regains  the  under- 
current of  wit  whenever  he  uses 
the  Scotch  characters.  His  humour 
is  disorderly,  and  cannot  be  classi- 
fied ;  it  is  genial,  harmless,  pleasant; 
then  bitter,  sarcastic,  satiric ;  then 
mocking  and  sheathed  in  ridicule. 
Humorist  he  undoubtedly  was ; 
he  may  be  described  as  a  humorist 
of  character,  and  of  a  stronger, 
healthier  type  than  Sydney  Smith. 
The  ^harp  wit  of  Moliere,  or  the 
pathetic  wit  of  Hood,  or  the  coarse, 
strong  wit  of  Swift,  were  all  foreign 
to  him.  His  had  the  trappings  of 
wit  and  the  healthy  body  of 
humour. 

The  most  superficial  reader  can- 
not but  recognize  in  all  his  tales 
a  healthy  influence,  which  begins 
where  literary  ability  often  ends,  a 
steady  purpose  to  bring  out  the 
clearer  certain  truths  which  con- 
cern the  weal  or  woe  of  humanity. 
Whatever  may  be  their  literary  de- 
fects, their  tone  is  bracing.  He  ap- 
peals to  our  deeper  feelings,  which 
few  novelists  can  touch,  and  their 
attempts  to  do  so  result  in  the 
broadest  burlesque.  Elevated,  noble 
manhood  stands  there  crowned  with 
everlasting  garlands.  In  his  stories 
there  is  an  under-current  of  sorrow, 
but  only  as  the  means  of  chastening 


the  spirit  and  ennobling  the  man- 
hood. Sound  sense  and  judgment, 
the  finest  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
taste,  facts  gathered  from  far  and 
near  by  a  keen  observation,  mel- 
lowed with  the  mature  richness  of 
his  own  heart,  and  toned  with  the 
softness  of  his  imagination,  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  works  of  him 
whom  we  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
com  panion-friend . 

The  "Old  Lieutenant  and  his 
Son,**  follows  at  a  good  distance 
behind  •*  The  Starling."  His  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn,  but  they  are 
clumsily  moved.  Its  artlessness  is 
soon  manifest,  and  his  writing 
droops  into  an  easy  conversationid 
style.  The  story  is  loaded  with  re- 
ligious texts,  and  beneath  such 
weights  it  has  sunk.  We  can  only 
become  intimate  with  two  of  the 
characters,  the  Old  Lieutenant  and 
Babby  the  servant,  all  the  others 
fail  to  interest  us,  even  Ned — the 
muscular  Christian.  There  are 
many  passages  of  excellent  descrip- 
tive writing,  and  a  few  pages  df 
genuine  humour  from  the  mouth  of 
Babby,  but  even  these  qualities 
cannot  compensate  for  the  weak 
construction,  the  uninteresting  na- 
ture of  the  book.  It  sinks  rapidly 
out  of  our  memory,  except  a  sen- 
tence here  and  there  which  would 
have  been  the  better  of  revision, 
such  as  the  sailors  whom  no  one 
takes  an  interest  in  and  "  can  be 
shipwrecked  or  drowned  without 
saying  much  about  it." 

Babby  is  the  character  of  the 
book,  and  interests  us  strongly  with 
her  conceits  and  similes.  "And 
there's  that  dog,  Skye — I  tell  you, 
mem,  he's  jist  awfu*  fall'n  awa'  in 
speerits,  and  grown  quite  regard- 
less aboot  himsel'.  He  taks  up 
wi'  other  dogs  for  company,  stray 
dogs,  colley  dogs,  and  daffin'  ne'er- 
do-weels,  that  he  wadna  thole  when 
Ned  was  here." 

The  young  minister,  Dalrymple, 
receives  a  good  castigation  at  this 
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iiDtdiicmted  wofaao's  hand :  '*  Hecb, 
air*!  what  a  round  black  crappit 
head  be  Las,  liko  a  bull-do^'a,  and  a 
bodj  round  and  fat  like  a  black  pud- 
€liiig»atid  the  cratur  gangs  atruUing 
abool  vi*  hia  umbrella  under  hia 
tKLtmr,  erawin*  like  a  middin  cock, 
wba  bat  bim,  keep  ua  a'  I  and  pittin' 
hia  neb  into  everj  aae*a  broae  wi* 
hia  impudence.  And  ajne  be  ragea 
and  rampagea  in  the  pulpit,  wi*  tbe 
gi>vk*a  apittle  in  bis  moutb,  flytin* 
OB  folk,  and  abuain*  tbem  for  a* 
thai  a  bad  till  mjr  nenrea  riae  and  I 
ooold  jiat  crj  oot,  if  it  waana  for 
ahama  *  Uaud  jer  tongue,  jre 
apitelii*  cratur ! '  But  a*  the  young 
leddiea  are  daft  aboot  Dalrjniple — 
thej  ken  beat  for  vhat,  and  aome 
of  the  auld  anea  that  dinna  ken  beat 
form  hat!     But  no  me." 

Babbj  cannot  allow  the  jroung 
siaiater  to  paaa  in  peace,  and  ahe 
sftcrvarda  retuma  to  him  with  re- 
dooUed  aatiric  humour.  ^ '  He 
roota  in  the  pulpit  like  a  bull,  and 
when  tbe  bodj*a  crackin*  wi*  je,  be 
chcepa,  cbeepa,  like  a  chirted  pud* 


^''A  what!'    aakad  Kate,  over- 

by  Uu;;hter. 
^  *  A  fiiueetei  tade  1 '  replied 
Bahby.  '  iJ'ye  no  ken  yer  ain  lao- 
Koaice?  And  aa  for  hia  aermona, 
UM^y'rvjiat  like  a  dog  a  tail,  the 
kbieer  tbe  aaiaer  !  * '* 

^  1  trivd  to  picture,"  aaya  the 
•albor  in  one  of  hia  lettern,  refer- 
ring to  tbt*  aon,  Ned,  **  a  Ud  neither 
a  Muff  nor  a  methodiat,  a  good 
hooeai  fallow  trained  up  aenaibly 
aad  liYing  boneatly,  and  aa  any 
jouac  oian  may  live  and  aa  many 
do.  Bui  now-a-daya,  it  aeema,  young 
wmn  muat  either  be  perft^  black* 
or  perfect  aainta.**  Such  a 
ter  ia  totally  unauited  to  be 
hero  of  a  uofel,  though  he 
would  abow  to  advantage  in  a 
■Miaoir.  Tbe  flaahing  roundneaa 
of  bia  aeoteneea,  the  neat  narra- 
of  facta,  throw  ua  occaaiuually 
guard  i  but  of  analyaia  it  baa 


none,  and  ia  nearly  deatitute  of 
inner  life.  Foliage  predominatea. 
The  miniaterial  mind  baa  placed 
actiona  on  a  religioua  pivot,  round 
which  they  turn  in  theological 
order.  Life  iaatripped  of  ita  ordi- 
nary daily  thoughta,  and  the  high- 
atrung  tenaion  of  Habbath  preaaea 
the  human  marrow  out.  The  nar- 
rator ia  swallowed  up  in  tbo 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  agaun  oo 
the  canvas  cruahea  out  of  aigbl  the 
charactera.  It  is  a  |[ood  sermon 
adulterated  into  Qetion  —  fiction 
apoilt  because  of  ita  aermoniainga- 

«« A  Highhind  Parish."  the  plaeo 
of  hia  birth,  boyhood,  and  youth- 
hood,  is  gracefully  written,  and 
abounds  with  many  fine  touches  of 
beautiful  writing  and  many  healUiTt 
genial  sentiments..  A  solid  sub> 
stratum  of  truth  supports  the  ooca- 
aiooally  idyllic  (ancies ;  a  merry  ray 
of  humour  dancea  over  many  of  tho 
pages ;  a  healthy,  vigoroua  pan 
niahea  on  with  intereat ;  ano  a 
atrong  manly  love  for  the  old  hoaa 
of  hia  fatbera  comea  boldly  forth  in 
all  ita  native  enthuaiaam.  In  Iho 
goaaiping  detaila  of  tbe  Uvea  of  tho 
old  aailora,  achoolmaater,  peasants ; 
the  ties  of  the  rich  and  poor ;  tho 
local  cuatoma  and  local  foob;  tho 
miniater  cut  oflf  from  civilisation, 
but  on  familiar  terms  with  tho 
daaaica ;  and  the  wild,  flowariosa 
graveyard,  we  are  introduced  to  a 
people  whom  lowland  Scotchmen 
know  little  of.  Norman  Madood'a 
sheer  natural  ability  is  here  plainly 
marked.  The  ezcelteot  doseriptivo 
mriting,  the  lightness  of  touch,  tho 
deftneaa  of  expression,  and  tho 
strength  of  power,  which  all  ao 
reanimate  the  objecta  of  hia  afibo- 
tion  that  they  live  in  the  minds  of 
the  reader,  are  characteriaties  of  hia 
own  personality.  Even  very  fino 
culture  would  not  have  improved 
them  ;  they  apring  direct  from  tho 
heart.  The  book  haa  the  advanlMO 
of  a  foundation  of  truth,  and  tho 
atmctura  of  an  aalivo  ioMginataoi^ 
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which  decks  his  beloved  one  with 
beauty  and  charms  inexpressible. 
The  characters  are  all  vividly 
drawn;  the  minister,  a  living 
epistle,  beloved  by  all,  but  espe- 
cially by  the  poor,  and  whose  delight 
was  to  see  his  children  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  violin,  which  he  played 
himself;  old  Eory,  his  right-hand 
man ;  and  all  the  many  strangle 
freaks  which  human  nature  works 
in  the  brain,  are  perhaps  unrivalled 
by  the  anecdote  of  the  Highland- 
man  who,  during  his  long  residence 
in  the  lowlands,  had  his  forefinger 
amputated,  which,  however,  he  sent 
to  his  native  village  that  it  might 
there  be  buried,  and  that  it  might 
receive  an  honourable  burial.  A. 
bottle  of  whisky  was  also  sent ! 

The  humour  of  the  Gaels  is  care- 
fully watched  over  by  him.  As  he 
uses  it  their  character  is  illustrated. 
Their  humour  would  have  cheered 
the  heart  of  Thackeray,  who  loved 
that  order  of  humour  which  had  a 
cynical  barb  in  its  thrust.  For 
instance,  a  shepherd  got  a  bag  from 
a  geologist  to  carry  to  an  inn  across 
the  hills.  The  great  weight  of  his 
burden  tempted  him  to  look  into 
the  bag,  when  he  found  it  contained 
"  bits  o'  stones  from  aff  the  rocks." 
"  Stones ! "  exclaimed  his  companion 
opening  his  eyes.  "Stones!  Well, 
well,  that  beats  all  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of  them !  and  did  you  carry 
it  ?  "  "  Carry  it !  Do  you  think  I 
was  as  mad  as  himself?  No!  I 
emptied  them  all  out,  but  I  filled 
the  bag  again  from  the  cairn  near 
the  house,  and  gave  him  good 
measure  for  his  money ! " 

His  '*  Character  Sketches "  are 
very  unequal,  but  any  of  the  papers 
are  good  specimens  of  his  hearty, 
genial  work.  There  stand  pre- 
eminent the  papers  on  *•  Billy 
Buttons,"  "Mr.  Joseph  Walker," 
"  Aunt  Mary,"  and  "  Wee  Davie." 
The  last  is  the  most  successful  and 
best  known.  It  has  manifestly  got 
too  much   theological  and  biblical 


writing  to  please  a  sectarian  nofel- 
reader.  It  is  titled  "a  tract  for 
sorrowing  parents,"  and  is  referred 
to  in  his  letters  as  ^*  My  sermon, 
not  story."  His  expressions  of  re- 
gard for  it  were  significant,  and  he 
spoke  about  the  little  hero  as  if  ho 
were  a  living  personality, "  My  dear 
wee  mannie ! "  Wc  are  told  that  it 
was  written  in  his  brother^s  manse 
during  a  snow-storm,  and  finished 
at  two  sittings ;  and  when  Normaa 
Macleod  tried  to  read  it  aloud  he 
was  so  choked  with  tears  that  he 
had  to  lay  it  down.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  story  is  to  show  the 
influence  of  an  innocent  little  first- 
born in  steadying  its  father,  making 
him  more  fond  of  home,  more  aSee- 
tionate  to  his  wife;  and  in  the 
death  of  the  child  we  are  shown 
how  the  love  of  the  parents  is 
transferred  to  Hira  who  loves  alL 

The  story  is  simply  and  beauti- 
fully told.  One  or  two  of  the  charac- 
ters drawn  are  very  lifelike.  The 
mother,  Jeanie  Thorburn,  with  her 
quiet  admiration  for  the  child  and 
her  hard  questionings  at  the  mitiis- 
ter  after  its  death ;  the  father,  Wil- 
liam, in  his  manly,  honest,  unhypo- 
critical  talk  ;  the  old  psnah 
minister.  Dr.  McGavin ;  and  the 
dissenting  elder,  David,  are  all 
simply  drawn  and  faithfully,  and 
are  no  fancy  sketches.  But  the 
character  which  slips  easiest  into 
our  minds  is  that  of  the  stem 
Corporal, who  becomes  a  mere  child 
too  under  the  happy  influence  of 
the  smith's  Wee  Davie.  As  aa 
artistic  production,  perhaps  some 
parts  would  be  well  suppressed,  hot 
what  reader  would  have  the  courage 
to  cut  even  a  lock  from  the  flaxea 
hair  of  the  little  lad  ? 

The  last  scene  of  all  is  beanti- 
fully  told  in  few  words :  **  When 
the  sexton  had  finished  the  grave 
and  smoothed  it  down,  Williain 
quietly  seized  the  spade,  and  went 
carefully  over  the  green  turf  again 
with  gentle  beats,  removing  with 
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bia  band  tbe  tintU  ttooat  and  gra? el 
wliicb  roughened  its  furface.  Thoee 
who  stood  Terr  near,  had  thej  nar- 
rowly watched  him,  which  thej  had 
too  much  feeling  to  do,  might  have 
obterfcd  the  f mith  gif e  a  peculiar 
tender  pressure,  and  clap  on  the 
grave  with  his  hand,  as  if  on  a 
child's  breast,  ere  he  returned 
the  spade;  and  with  a  careless  air 
said,  '  Ucre,  John,  thank  je ;  it's 
a'  richt  noo.'  Then  lifting  up  his 
hat  and  looking  around,  he  added, 
'  Fm  obleeged  to  jou,  freeus,  for 
your  trouble  in  coming.' 

"  And  so  thej  left  «  Wee  Darie,' 
more  precious  and  more  enduring 
than  the  everlastini;  hills !  ** 

"  Billv  Buttons  "  is  in  the  same 
strain,  but  a  more  imperfect  sketch ; 
its  purpose  also  is  to  show  the 
great  influence  that  the  presence 
of  a  mere  babe  has  in  toning 
the  thoughts  and  lives  of  rough 
sailors.  And  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  honestness  with  which  the 
sailors  endeavour  to  nurse  and 
amuse  their  new-found  cargo ;  an 
old  one  seriouslj  proposes  that  a 
little  dropof  tobacco  juice  would  do 
the  infant  good  ;  and  the  carpenter, 
proceeding  on  the  axiom  toat  all 
children  like  fun,  proposed  that  one  of 
the  crew  should  give  a  scrape  on  the 
fiddle  ;  so  to  the  mui^ic  around  the 
child  thev  danced,  all  for  the  pur- 
pose that  thej  might  give  it  a 
laugh. 

Ill  the  sketch  *'  Aunt  ^Ury  "  we 
have  a  warm-hearted  admiration  for 
that  rlaj»fl  of  societv  designated, 
butfi'ted,  and  sneervd  at  as  **  old 
mai«l«."  Each  sentence  is  candour's 
s<*If.  Slv,  genuine  humour  runs 
thri>u::u  the  whole  of  •*  Mr.  Joseph 
AVaikiT  ,**  he  i*  a  character  whom 
o!ily  a  Scotchman  could  have 
notice*!.  Full,  rich  English  wit 
plav5  acroM  hii  sketch  of  **The 
Old  G  ard,"  uhicii  tikes  uh  back 
to  the  introduction  of  the  railways, 
and  thf  dying  out  of  the  old  coaches. 
The  \akfi  scvLc  is  well  told,  where 


the  old  squire,  forced  to  traTel  bj 
the  railway  at  last,  because  tbe 
coaches  have  been  forced  to  gife 
up  the  contest,  had  hardlj  composed 
himself  in  the  train  when  a  loud 
whistle  was  heard,  and  springing 
on  his  feet  he  gasped,  **  What's 
thatP" 

•'  Onlj  the  tunnel !  "  said  tbe 
fellow  passenger,  when  with  a  erj 
of  *'Have  mercj  upon  us  I"  he 
sank  into  his  seat,  and  all  was 
loet  in  darkness. 

His  last  work  of  fietioD,  *'  Tbe 
Starling/'  ia  incomparablj  bia  best. 
It  is  mellow  with  matured  know- 
ledge of  men,  and  with  bapp^  con- 
densed thought*  and  minutuie 
pieces  of  deligbtfiU  descriptioo. 
The  power  of  a  master  band  is 
soon  felt,  and  espeeiallr  in  tbe 
construction  of  the  storj  on 
materials  the  most  slender  and 
delicate.  And  although  even  bere 
he  could  not  altogether  forego  Ibe 
religious  element  the  narrative 
suffers  but  slightlj  in  consequeoee ; 
be  has  reached  a  point  of  artistic 
beautj  and  artistic  completeneea 
want  of  which  marred  his  previons 
tales.  But  even  thia  storj  will  not 
be  a  favourite  with  literarjroen,  as  it 
does  not  depend  on  a  good  literary 
style  for  its  success.  Tbe  graee- 
fulnem  of  the  language,  tbe  wealth 
of  genuine  imagination,  and  tbe 
beautj  of  its  tone,  are  all  deserving 
of  our  warmest  admiration.  Tbej 
begin  to  form  part  of  our  own 
thoughts.  Ever  uppermost  tbere 
is  the  innate  power  wliicb  onlj 
natural  genius  can  boaat  in  ita 
fulne»s — the  wealth  of  obeenra- 
tion  pickcrd  up  in  its  marches  and 
bivouacks;  the  close  immediate 
personality  of  tlie  author.  Having 
neither  pretcusious  to  finished 
elaborateueiMP,  nor  to  complete  pic- 
tures of  the  character*,  the  bold 
hand  of  a  gifted  man  haa  in  manj 
firm  outlines,  here  shaded  and  there 
rounded,  presented  a  drawing 
which  may  be  considered  a  rough 
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or  filled-in  sketch  according  to  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  creative 
power  of  imagination  in  the  reader. 
Without  condescending  to  minute 
particulars,  he  has  a  peculiar  faculty 
of  describing  bis  characters  as  if  by 
inference.  Hurriedly  some  of  the 
work  is  no  doubt  done,  but  the 
dialogue  is  rich  and  fresh,  which  a 
more  cunning  manipulation  would 
have  rendered  more  effective.  In 
no  way  is  the  absence  of  the 
novelist's  art  and  genius  so  manifest 
as  in  the  great  number  of  characters 
he  uses  to  work  out  a  story  so 
short.  We  know  enough  of  any  of 
them  to  command  our  admiration, 
but  too  little  for  our  minds  to  dwell 
upon  for  any  time.  Many  appear 
on  the  stage  but  for  a  short  time  to 
gain  the  applause  of  the  gallery. 

Many  choice  specimens  of  beau- 
tiful colouring  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  chapter.  They  are 
scattered  by  a  hand  which  seemed 
to  be  unaware  of  its  own  power. 
"What  can  be  more  truly  beautiful 
than  this,  "  There  were  two  flaxen- 
haired  girls,  one  ten,  and  the  other 
near  twelve,  with  bare  feet,  and 
their  locks  tied  up  like  sheaves  of 
ripe  golden  grain."  Poetic  words, 
such  as  **  the  streams  were  flashing 
to  the  sea,"  lighten  the  pages.  But 
the  strong  points  of  the  author  are 
to  be  found  in  hia  humorousch 
racter  writing ;  like  Dickens  his 
humour  invested  inanimate  objects 
with  a  personality.  Describing  the 
minister's  sister,  '*  her  hair  was 
rufous,  and  the  little  carls  which 
clustered  around  her  forehead  sug- 
gested to  those  who  knew  her 
intimately  the  idea  of  screws  for 
worming  their  way  into  characters, 
family  secrets,  and  similar  private 
matters."  The  lower  extremities 
of  her  reverend  brother  are  thus 
pointed  off;  **  A  pair  of  black  spats 
covering  broad  flat  feet,  that  ad- 
vanced with  the  regular  beat  of  slow 
music,  and  seemed  to  impress  the 
pavement  with  their  weight."     An 


exquisite  pathos  hangs  around  little 
Mary ;  culminating  in  that  scene 
where  with  sobs  she  hid  her  face  in 
the  folds  of  the  minister's  great 
coat  " '  Oh  dinna  let  faither  dee  ! ' 
And  she  clasped  and  clapped  the 
knees  of  him  whom  she  thought  had 
mysterious  power  with  Ood." 

The  creation  of  Jock  Hall  is 
worthy  of  Christopher  North,  and 
his  nimble  humour  and  recklessness 
of  imagination  bear  a  decided  re- 
semblance to  that  of  his  Ettrick 
Shepherd  in  the  *'  Noctes  Ambro- 
sianad.'*  His  simplicity  is  ingenuous, 
and  in  the  mouth  of  this  fool  of  the 
parish  nature  found  meet  outlet 
for  some  of  its  humours.  Jock  is 
at  least  a  foot  above  the  average 
height  of  the  low  comedians  which 
appear  in  our  novels.  ''I  'listed 
when  I  was  fou ;  and  though  I  had 
nae  objections  at  any  time  to  fire 
a  gun  at  a  bird  or  a  Frenchman, 
or  to  feoht  them  that  wad  fecht^  me, 
yet  the  sodjers  at  Stirlin'  made  a 
fule  o'  me,  and  keepit  me  walkin' 
and  trampin'  back  and  forrid  for  twa 
weeks  in  the  yaird,  as  if  they  were 
breckin'  a  horse ;  and  I  could  dae 
naething— neither  fish  nor  even  shoot 
craws — wi'oot  the  leave  o'  an  ill- 
tongued  corporal.  It  wasna  in  the 
bargain,  and  sae  I  left,  and  they  didna 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  speer 
after  me."  The  starling  bird,  he 
declared,  was  **  a  most  extraordinar* 
cratur,  a  kin'  o'  witch  that  seemed 
to  ken  a'  things,  and  unless  he  was 
mistaen  wad  pit  things  a'  richt  gin 
the  hinner  end." 

To  write  a  successful  novel  with- 
out the  basis  of  a  love  story  is  an 
undoubted  sign  of  ^reat  ability.  It 
is  an  adventure  which  few  of  our 
foremost  novelists  would  enter  on. 
A  novelist  who  chooses  to  discard 
that  passion  in  his  story  must  rely  on 
decidedly  original  powers  of  thought 
and  expression.  He  must  needs  in- 
fuse very  much  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, which  in  turn  must  not 
be   rounded  in  commonplace,  bat 
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fbaq>ened  and  brightened  by  origi- 
naiitr.  Great  knowledge  and  varied 
eiperience  of  human  nature,  in- 
•i^ht  into  character,  and  close, 
analytic  tamiliaritj  with  th«  secret 
working  of  the  heart  and  wind, 
are  required  in  this  arduous  task. 
All  this  depends  on  the  writer,  the 
turn  of  his  sentenceii,  the  twintings 
of  his  thoughts,  the  juztapttsition 
of  hia  humour,  the  tone  of  his 
stvle.  He  too  roust  naturallr  be 
a  stO|y •teller.  In  character  novels 
we  listen  to  the  writer,  in  love 
stories  we  lose  ourselves  in  the 
hivers. 

Norman  ^facleod*s  works  are  all 
«:i*iicient  in  the  moving  pasi*ion  of 
li»vc.  not  one  of  them  has  any  pre- 
tensiun  to  be  called  a  love  stf»ry. 
And  perhaps  this  accounts  for  their 
having  fast  slipped  out  of  general 
circulation.  They  are  pictures 
which,  from  want  of  laboured 
Wfirkmanship,  are  already  becom- 
ing failed  and  already  losing  freiih- 
nrss  of  colouring.  Tirt*d  of  stories 
where  young  K)ve  holds  sway,  he 
made  on  essay  into  phasi*s  of  cha- 
racter; annoyed  that  so  much 
should  have  bi-en  written  about  the 
divine  poMiion,  in  his  stciries  he  at* 
t«>mpt«'d  to  tuni  the  tide  in  other 
dirt'ctions;  but,  strong  as  he  per- 
sonally was,  his  pen  had  not  the 
cunniiii*,  and  90  most  i>\  his  works 
have  now  l>eea  strandetl  by  the 
adven«e  wavos. 

Nonnnn  Macleod  attained  very 
fair  eicellt'nct»  o<  a  writer  of  verve 
and  M>ng«,  his  •*  Curling  "si»ng  being 
happy,  \»hile  others  in  the  Doric 
display  a  wealth  of  imagination 
and  ahundancff*  of  humour.  Occa- 
sionally he  pKoto:;raphed  pictures 
in  a  few  lir.t'v,  aiid  niuKit*  hMlgn  in 
his  verse  as  natural Iv  n«   it  did  in 

m 

his  viiire.      How  de^criptiu*  these 
lines  are : — 

*  I>iin< «'.  niv  rhiMr  n  '  luiU  aud  l:i«»cs  * 

m 

i'ut  atiil  «!.utllt ,  (■•4-4  all  I  \ut\-,  ! 
rip«  r.  r>  ar  fn>m  cvirr  rliButt  r 
Hurn-  All-  >  ( f  Hi»;hUi.d  rit-!%!  ' 


The  most  beautiful  Tertee  he  erer 
wrote  embody  a  sentiment  rerr 
touching  in  its  simplicity.  We  quote 
the  first  two  yerses : 

**  We  neetl  not  build  memorial  eaimi 
Ah.  no.  raj  wife,  I  cannot  do  it : 

For  sliould  wc  di>  so  with  the  bairns. 
Soniti  day,  my  love,  we're    sure  to 
ruo  it. 

If  each  dear  hand  lays  down  the  stono 
With  love  to  all  sround  to  guide  it. 

Oh.  who  of  us  could  come  alone 
In  after  years,  and  stand  beaide  it?  " 

Will  Norman  Macleod*s  writings 
last  ?  That  is  the  question  which 
must  he  applied  to  every  author's 
work.  Except "  The  Starling  "  none 
will,  as  they  have  no  marks  of  the 
fire  of  original  genius,  which  alone 
presen-es  work  iu  after  years. 
There  is  no  true  lasting  element 
in  them,  nothing  which,  when  it 
lodges  in  the  reader's  brain,  jealously 
crushes  other  works  out ;  in  truth 
they  sink  out  of  our  memory  with 
barely  a  parsing  murmur  of  regret. 

This  at4Tling  grand  man  must 
then  be  classeii  among  our  minor 
authors,  with  a  half-length  portrait 
in  our  gallery,  and  to  be  looked  at 
occesionally  that  we  may  compare 
our  own  development  with  his. 
With  the  cargo  of  religion  in  hia 
tiny  cratts,  they  keep  steadily  at 
coasting  service,  never  issuing  forth 
into  the  wide  ocean  of  love,  never 
crossing  the  tempest- tossed  waves, 
never  becoming  a  prey  to  the 
hungry -roaring  breakers  by  the 
cruel  n»ck-bound  coast. 

In  **  Tile  Starling"  alone  do  we 
find  the  impress  of  a  master  band, 
but  even  there  it  is  cramped  by  its 
own  restricted  aims.  His  whole 
heart  and  soul  are  visible  in  all  his  ef- 
torts ;  a  hearty  geniality  flashes  from 
all  his  pages.  But  of  what  avail 
are  all  thene  qualities  if  high  literary 
art  is  wanting?  What  avails  hu 
eiceetiing  Inu*  for  chddivn,  which 
bursts  out  in  tven*  story  he  tells. 
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his  touohing,  deeply  hnman  pathoe, 
his  tender  dealings  with  weak  hu- 
manity, if  the  work  is  marred  hy 
matter  extraneous  to  art  ? 

Beligious  novels,  from  their  very 
nature,  can  seldom,  if  ever,  reach  a 
high  standard  of  literary  excellence. 


For  many  years  yet "  The  Starlbg  " 
will  be  popular,  deservedly  so,  as 
it  has  enriched  Scottish  literature 
with  its  genuine  humour ;  it  alone 
will  preserve  the  name  of  Norman 
Macleod  as  [a  writer  of  whim,  crot- 
chets, songs,  and  stories. 


DEATH. 

Wb  deck  omr  graves  with  flowers,  and  spells  devise 

To  blot  all  Deathhood  from  the  brows  of  death. 

Give  sweetest  perfume  to  his  balefdl  breath, 
And  clothe  him  with  the  glory  of  the  skies. 

Each  bids  his  fellow  he.  of  blither  cheer. 

For  Death  is  friendly,  man  has  nought  to  fear. 
And  all  his  terrors  from  illusions  rise. 

Such  things  may  serve  while  life  is  brave  and  strong 

And  man  meets  man  amid  the  lively  throng ; 
But  when,  in  one  of  life's  forsaken  hours. 
His  lonely  spirit  in  the  darkness  cowers 

Before  the  presence  it  has  shunned  so  long. 
Then  all  our  spells  are  *reft  of  all  their  powers, 
And  dust  is  dust  in  spite  of  all  our  flowers, 

And  Death  is  Death  in  spite  of  all  our  song. 

RiOHABD    BXVBBLBT. 


so 
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LAYS  OF  THE  SAINTLY. 

Bt  THB  LOITDOV  HiBMIT. 

AvTBOA  Of  "  SoMt  Of  Btwojnjkxatf'*  **  Pnrt  At  Un,'  IM. 
No.  10.— St.  Datid  of  Walks. 

O  pATtoii  Saint  of  Wales. 

Whose  month  is  March,  whose  emhlem  is  the  Isek, 

Assist  ms  while  I  speak — 
Not  of  those  ancient  sopentitiolu  tales 
Ovr  Others  held  as  truth. 
Not  legends  dear  to  easUe-boildiiiig  jooth. 
Bat  facts  that  none  can  doubt. 
Which  hare  in  Cambrians  history  Uek'd  out ; 
Great  b  the  Truth,  and  erennots  prerails, 
O  Patron  Saint  of  Wales! 

Sweet  Isnd  of  "  Llans,*'  of  lakes,  and  woods,  and  monntains> 

Green  Tales  and  hirj  foontains. 

Rocks,  caima,  and  Dmid-stones, 

And  towns  where  ererybody's  nssM  is  Jones, 

In  other  days 

I've  Tiew'd  thj  besntiss  with  suaplusd  gass, 

And  CTcn  tried  in  Tain 

Thy  most  melliflaoas  language  to  attain  ; 

Yes,  Cambria,  I  Iots  thee,  and  deairs 

Awhile  to  change  my  lyre 

For  thy  time-boaour'd  Harp,  far  now  my  lay's 

In  good  St  DaTid's  praise. 

This  Tery  holy  man 

Was  son  of  Xantos,  Prince  of  Cardigan, 

And  eke  (eudted  Inrth  could  go  no  hrthn) 

Tnde  to  great  King  Arthur ; 

His  mothers  name  was  Nun, — 

An  appellation 

Which  plainly  mark'd  her  for  eanontrmtum* 
She  a/ierwarU>  ^^  as  sain!'  J  Lit  iicr  mm. 
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They  prophesied  his  birth 

Some  thirty  years  before  he  came  on  earth  I 

In  miracle,  in  heavenly  miracle 

St.  David's  life  began, 

And  miracle,  continuous  miracle 

Throughout  the  woof  of  his  existence  ran, 

Continuing  when  he'd  dosed  his  earthly  span. 

He  early  was  ordain'd, 
And  sent  to  study  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

Thence,  where  he  had  remain'd 
Long  basking  in  a  "  dim  religious  light," 
Came  forth  from  his  seclusion. 

And  into  Wales  did  carry 

Qlad  tidings  in  the  guise  of  missionary, 
Putting  all  heathen  notions  to  confusion. 
Few  have  succeeded 
In  evangelic  work  so  well  as  he  did. 

Girald*  Cambrensis 

Believed  in  much  that  contradicts  our  senses, 

Merely  remarking,  when  he  has  to  tell 

Something  incredible — 

*'  This  fact  seems  most  remarkable  to  me." 

Just  read,  and  you'll  agree : 

One  day  St  David's  monks,  together  met, 

Complain'd  they  could  not  get 

Sufficient  water  for  each  holy  rite ; 

The  Alun's  stream  was  slight 

And  sluggish,  and  in  thirsty  summer  weather 

It  dried  up  altogether ; 

At  best  its  waters  were  but  rank  and  muddy. 

Our  wonder-working  Saint, 

On  hearing  their  complaint, 
C^ave  to  the  matter  his  intensest  study ; 
Then  rose,  and  to  the  cemetery  went, 
And  many  an  hour  he  spent 
In  prayer  devout    Of  eourse  'twas  heard  and  granted  * 

Up  sprang  a  crystal  fount, 

Unstinted  in  amount 

Of  purest  lymph — exactly  what  was  wanted. 

Once  by  his  power  divine 

St  David  made  a  brooklet  run  with  wine. 

And  by  his  holy  spell 

The  waters  of  his  consecrated  well 

Were  changed — ^we  know  not  how — 

To  milk  as  fresh  as  any  from  the  cow  1 

It  may  be  safely  stated 

80—2 
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Sneli  Mttred  drinki  wm  nnadolteimted— 

Not  M  we  hare  them  now 

"  Doetor'd  "  beyond  dl  euro. 

Ah !  to  the  pore/nr  thingi  indeed  an  pore  I 

So  holj  was  St  DaTid, 

So  little  bj  the  Eril  One  enalared. 

He  alwaja  had  an  angel  to  attend  hini« 

Befriend  him,  and  defend  him. 

Inspiring  eTeiy  thought,  and  word,  and  aet, — 

So  nins  the  itorj. 

I  know  not  if  'tia  meant  for  aDegory 
Or  aober  £ict. 

Jackdaws,  and  crows,  and  rooks  wars  wont  to  psroh 
Upon  St  DaTid's  ehnreh. 
And,  foaring  no  attack 
From  graTe  monastic  gentleman  in  blaek, 
Lired  lu^ypil j  together 

With  them,  for  they  were  bipeds  of  one  fMthsr : 
And  pretty  pigoons  cooed 
Seeore  in  that  oonventnal  solitode. 

When  stzmngen  would  molest 

Those  birds,  or  take  a  nest. 
Some  sopematoral  ponishmsnt  ensoad. 

Twas  in  the  ysar  fiTS  hundred  and  ninstesn, 

In  Breri  s  Tslley  green. 

That  all  the  holy  ones  of  Wsles  swsmbled 

(How  Satan  most  hsTe  trembled  I ) 

In  synod  *neath  the  Dmid  oaks  nmbragsoos, 

A  fteree  emsade  to  wage 
Against  the  great  areh-heretie  PalagittS, 

That  nightmare  of  the  Faith  in  that  dark  age. 
Whose  wicked  power  had  become  ootrageooa. 

Uanderi-breri  was  the  place's  name, 

A  aoond  quite  amooth  and  tame 
Compared  with  eyllables  like  IJanfairfcchan, 

Or  Ystndlellte,  county  Brecon, 
Or,  still  BAors  trying  to  each  vocal  organ, 

Llanyehaiam, 

LknDwchalam, 
Uanehwg,  and  CasteQ  Llwskwr  in  Qkaotfan. 


O'er  an  the  pcisstly  throi^^ 
St  DaTid's  infhisnce  was  Tsrj 
His  elo^nsnea,  his  learning; 
His  iiilh  so  bold  and  basing, 
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Won  their  regard  and  widen'd  his  repute ; 

And  when  he'd  spoken 

Pelagianism's  back  was  qoiokly  broken. 
His  miracles  assisted  to  confute : 
There  was  a  child  lay  dead— 
What  mortal  could  restore  the  spirit  fled  P 

St.  David  said,  "  We'll  see. 
I  will  not  brag,  but  bring  the  child  to  me.'* 

They  did ;  he  pray'd, 
And  on  its  corse  his  potent  fingers  laid. 

The  child  awoke  once  more, 
Better  in  health  than  it  had  been  before. 

Then,  while  St  David  preach'd  of  faith  and  lore, 

There  came  a  snow-white  dove, 
And  perch'd  familiarly  on  his  shoulder. 
Surprising  each  beholder 
All  saw  at  once,  enlighten'd  by  religion, 

It  was  his  angel  frien 

Whom  heaven  in  feather'd  form]did  send. 
And  not  a  common  pigeon. 

These  wonders,  once  begun, 

Were  plainly  meant  for  a  continuous  run. 

The  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  dead 

A  spotless  napkin  spread 

Upon  the  ground  *neath  David's  sacred  feet. 

When  lo !  that  ground  rose  high. 
Up !   up !  as,  lifted  by  volcanic  heat, 

It  meant  to  reach  the  sky ; 
Up !  up !  still  up,  until 
The  lowly  vale  became  a  lofty  hill ! 
A-top  of  which 

The  Saint  continued  his  sublime  discourse, 
With  much  augmented  force ; 
The  solemn  accents  rolling  full  and  rioh« 
For  miles  and  miles  around. 
The  faithful  could  distinctly  hear  each  sound ; 
'Twas  meet  to  celebrate 
A  miracle  so  great, 

And  so  they  built  a  church  upon  that  hill, 
Where  it  continues  still. 


Among  the  monks  invited, 

St  Kined  said  he  should  have  been  delighted. 

But  age  had  made  him  weak. 

Crippled  and  crook'd 

His  form  until  it  look'd 
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Like  a  much  dsniaged  {ueoa  of  Um  tntiqiM ; 

How  oonld  he  come  F    Dand  hii  prayer  oatpoor'd— 

Kined  waa  stnught  realored 
And  walked  npright  and  ftimly  on  hit  fMt, 
Unto  thai  8aintlj  "  meet" 
Bnt  when  anon  he  tried 
Himielf  to  do  the  like,  H  waa  denied. 
St  Kined's  prayera  went  wrong. 
Hie  newly  strengthen'd  limbe  no  mora  were  atrong, 
Bot  doubled  up  again 
To  lameniMta  and  infirmity  and  pain. 


Seeing  all  thia. 

The  eynod  felt  it  woold  not  be  amiea 

To  hare  St.  Dand  for  their  Chorch'a  head. 

Bishop  Dnbridna  said, 

*'  My  earthly  son  is  setting. 

Too  old  for  work  I*m  getting. 
So,  Brother  David,  role  thoo  in  my  stead,** 
And  all  the  rest  cried,  **  He*s  the  man  (or  as 
To  be  Episcopoa." 
But  DsTid  with  humility  reAudng, 

Time  and  persoasion  needed  to  be  spent 

Before  he  would  eonaent. 
To  ratify  their  ehooaing. 

His  fitness  soon  waa  proved ; 
Deck'd  with  a  Bishop's  might  and  mitred  erown. 

His  station  he  removed 
From  Caerleon,  the  Tennysonian  town 
Of  Arthur's  great  renown. 
To  settle  in  a  district  more  sequester'd, 

Some  wild  monastic  glen, 

**  Far  from  the  hum  (and  humbug  too)  of  men.** 

So.  emigrating  west'ard. 
He  choee  MeneTia,  a  secluded  wipoi, 
Tho'  pictareaque  'twas  not. 
Stony  and  barren,  void  of  woods  and  rivers. 

In  winter  never  warm, 

Expoeed  to  ocean  storm 
And  cutting  winds  that  gave  the  monks  the  shivers. 
But  to  such  holv  livers 
It  matter'd  not  what  mundane  ills  they  Celt, 
Or  where  on  earth  they  dwaU. 

Their  rules  were  very  strict : 
Speech  was  forbidden  by  an  inlsidiel» 
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And,  saying  when  neeeBsity  compell*d, 

His  peace  each  brother  held. 

Dreadful  to  one  who  loves  his  tongue  to  wag 

Must  be  such  moral  gag  1 

And  then  they  had  to  work. 

"  To  labour  is  to  pray,"  our  Saint  maintain'd. 

To  both  they  were  constrain'd, 
Time  was  divided  'twixt  the  field  and  kirk, 
*Twixt  tilling  earth  and  oultivaUng  heaven. 
Sins  could  not  be  forgiven 
Until  the  erring  one  each  secret  thought 
Had  to  his  Abbot  brought 
Strict,  too,  the  stipulations  for  admission  ; 
Whatever  his  condition 
Ten  days  the  would-be  friar  had  to  wait 
Outside  the  Abbey  gate. 
Bearing  hard  speech,  refusal,  irksome  task, 
And  ask,  and  ask,  and  ask. 
No  entrance  could  he  find. 
Unless  he  left,  not  hope,  but  wealth  behind. 
Bread,  roots,  milk,  water  form'd  the  convent  feasts ; 

David,  tho'  father  and  superior  there. 

The  same  did  share. 

And  had  no  farther  or  superior  fare ; 
And  all  the  monks  were  clad  in  skins  of  beasts. 

Not  only  as  a  priesUy  champion  strong 
Is  David  fEuned  in  song 

A  warrior,  too,  was  he— on  Badon's  mount 
The  British  army  fought. 
Routed  the  hosts  the  tyrant  Saxons  brought. 

To  follow  one  account, 
King  Arthur — others  say  St  David — led  it ; 

But  all  agree 

*'  It  was  a  famous  victory,'* 
Wliosever  was  the  credit 

*Twas  then,  first  worn, 

The  fragrant  leek  did  David's  brow  adorn ; 
Thenceforward  it  became 
As  much  a  part  of  Cambria's  name  and  fame 

As  ours  the  Lion  and  the  Unicom. 

Well,  after  a  long  while, 

The  holy  man  retired  to  Bardsej  Isle, 

And  there  the  common  fate 

Smote  him.    I  don't  ezactiy  know  the  date-* 

Most  writers  say  five-hundred-forty-four — 

His  sge  above  four-score. 
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Among  hii  other  ekinif  to  h%  rapeetad, 

It  ihonld  be  recoUectad 

ThMi  twelTe  Welih  monaftoiis  be  erected. 


Alee,  how  Welee  did  mourn  f 

After  hie  death  the  Saint  wee  bone 

To  hearen  in  bliae  to  reign. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  a  aeraph  train. 

St  Kentigem— call'd  Mongo  bj  the  Sootch— 

That  radiant  eoene  did  watch. 

Oh,  would  that  I  had  been  bj  Mongo'e  aide ! 

(And  now  mj  worde  are  aerione,  not  jocolar) 
I  eorelj  would  haTe  epied 
St  David  8  heaTenward  ride 
Thro'  the  clear  medinm  of  a  atnmg  ^  binocular. 

St  David's  legend^that  ia,  hiitor7--cloeee 

With  that  apotheoeia. 

A  thoneand  mtra(nlea  he  wxtNi^it,  'tie  laid. 

Long  after  he  wee  dead. 

And  QUuiPmbarp^d  in  that  fitmona  £uie 

Where  Arthnr'e  doet  repoeea ; 

Bot,  not  to  be  diffnee. 
Ov  wit  Lj  hrvrilj  we  mnat  ratrain. 

So,  rrader,  pleaae  dedoce 
The  moral — plain  ae  on  your  iaoe  jrovr 


St  DaTid'i  name 

In  Cdtae  hearta  high  plaee  mnet  ever  claim ; 

And  Cambria's  ancient  ^irit  is  not  dead. 

For  often  ma j  be  read 

Aoeounta  of  **  Eieteddfodaa,"  feettTak 

Worth  J  the  wariike  halla 

Of  old  Llewelljn.    Thither  Walee  invitee 

Her  eone  to  eee  the  ritee 

And  hear  the  eongs  of  Dmid,  Vate,  and  Bard, 

Antiqne,  bnt  slightly  marr'd 

Bj  newer  customs  clashing  with  the  old. 

Thns,  we  are  told. 

Eaeh  Dmid  weers  his  robe,  and  orer  that 

A  modern  ^  stove-pipe  "  hat 

The  **  ancient  Bhtona,"  too,  of  preaent  date* 

On  Darid*s  Day  keep  state. 

And  wear  or  eat  the  leek;  St  Jamee^  HaU 

(St  David's  for  the  time), 

Beepesa&ve  to  the  putriotk  cnO, 
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Its  patrons  treats  with  Cambrian  air  and  rhyme — 

A  very  pleasant  way 

Of  doing  honour  to  St.  David's  Day. 

I,  tho'  of  other  race, 

Can  feel  half  Welsh  when  this  is  taking  place ; 

'*  The  Men  of  Harlech  "  fires  me, 

"  Poor  Mary  Ann/'  inspires  me ; 

I  love  to  mark 

The  "  Rising  of  the  Sun,"  and  **  of  the  Lark ; ' 

My  bosom  swells 

On  hearing  Aberdovey's  fairy  "  Bells ; " 

I  love  "  Llwyn  On/'  and  hang  upon  the  tones 

Of  dulcet  *'  Jenny  Jones  " — 

Each  brings  a  recollection 

Of  how,  long  since,  I  heard  them  to  perfection 

From  native  harp  in  sweet  Llangollen's  vale. 

(For  wayward  wandering  was  in  youth  my  habit). 
To  me  such  melodies  can  ne'er  grow  stale ; 

I'd  follow  anywhere 

To  hunt  an  old  Welsh  air. 
Although  I  never  could  digest  **  Welsh  rabbit" 
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Ik  the  early  dajt  of  Boman  eiTilita- 
tioD,  the  medical  men  had  not 
obtained  the  poaition  due  to  their 
learning ;  tbia  maj  be  aooonnted  for 
by  the  fact  that  moat  of  the  princi- 
pal  familiea  in  Rome  poaaeaaed  a 
freedmao,  or  libertinua,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  profeaaiou. 
Juatinian  informa  ua  that  the  price 
of  auch  a  tlave  ^before  manumiaaion) 
waa  about  aixtjr  pieoea  of  gold. 
Suetoniua  recorda  that  Juliua 
C«aar,  among  the  manj  innovationa 
he  introduced,  being  aniioua  to  in- 
crease the  proapehtjr  and  impor- 
tance of  Home,  bvatowed  the  citiaeu* 
•hip,  ai  we  are  told,  on  manj  of  the 
foreignera  who  haatened  to  thia 
citj  from  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt  to  practise  their  art;  and 
further,  when  owing  to  famine 
Augustus  felt  bound  to  banbh 
from  the  city  the  many  foreign 
residents,  we  are  told  by  the  aame 
writer  that,  among  those  especially 
exempted  from  this  decree  were 
the  medical  men  and  pneceptors 
(peregrinosque  omnes,  exceptia 
medicis  et  pr«ceptoribus,  partem- 
que  strrf  itiorum  t  rbe  exoulsifset), 
thus  pruning  the  esteem  felt  at  that 
time  fur  those  who  had  undoubtedly 
founded  for  themsel? ea  a  reputation 
fur  tbvir  learning. 

Few  Romans  cared  to  embrace 
the  study  of  medicine ;  foreigners  to 
the  soil  flocked  from  all  part#, 
bringing  with  them  the  choic«* 
medicaments  to  bo  found  in  Greece 
and  Kgjpt,  tc»gether  with  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  diseasrs 
so  prevalent  in  southern  countries. 
Kven  at  the  present  day  the  name 
of  Ualcn    sounds  familiar  to  the 


ear ;  and  intereatinff  reliea  of  the 
paat,  bearing  upon  them  the  namea 
of  akilled  praciitionera,  are  to  be 
found  deciphered  in  Orotefend*a 
work  upon  the  atampa  of  the  Koman 
oeuliata(Stempel  der  torn.  Angen- 
arate),  aa  well  aa  in  the  Bct.  C. 
King*a  intereating  and  Taluable 
aeoount  of  '*  Ancient  Oema**' 

The  gOTemment  of  Rome,  which 
via  atrictly  paternal,  ordered  i>hj- 
aiciana  to  be  atattoned  in  the  farioua 
pro? incea  and  oommunea  under  ita 
rule,  granting  them,  aa  an  especial 
inducement,  exemption  from  taia- 
tion,  an  inducement  which  waa 
sufficient  to  urge  Galen  to  enter  the 
Roman  serrice.  The  varioua  guilda 
which  abounded  in  Roane,  the  !•• 
gions,  cohorta,  gladiatorial  achoob, 
and  all  bodiea,  were  compelled  to 
hate  their  special  medical  attaii* 
danta,  and  this  cuatom  aoon  became 
the  fiuhion  with  the  leading  ftnii- 
liea,  aa  may  be  aeen  from  Oalen*a 
biography.  'Thia  learned  phjatdan, 
a  native  of  Pergamua,  atodied  at 
the  celebrated  schools  of  mediciQa 
at  Alexandria  and  Corinth,  aettled 
for  some  years  in  Rome,  returaiog 
to  Asia  Minor  a-O.  107,  to  study  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  pUigoe  whidi 
burst  out  in  that  year,  and  oo  Ua 
return  accompanied  Commodoa  in 
hia  expedition  against  German j  aa 
one  of  the  atiSf  (^x*«f  psf )»  aiie- 
ceeding  when  on  duty  Drmetrina,  a 
phyaician  renowned  for  hia  akill  in 
the  preparation  of  theriac,  unA 
thus  becoming  phyaician  in  or* 
dinarj. 

Martial,  who  aeema  to  hafwi«» 
joioed  in  depicting  the  many  foihlaa 
of   hia  time   and  adoptad 
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often  laughs  at  those  who  had  en- 
tered the  profession,  not  being  suc- 
cessful in  others,  and  vice  versIL, 
Diaulus  (I.  80)  becoming  an  under- 
taker (vispillo),  haying  failed  to 
make  both  ends  meet  as  chirurgus, 
thus  being,  perhaps,  more  useful  to 
his  client^le^-^ 

"Chirargns  fderat,  nunc  est  vispillo 

Diaulus 
Capit  quo  poterat  clinicus  esse  modo ; " 

The  same  name  being  again  men- 
tioned (I  47)— 

*  Nuper  erat  medicus,  nunc  est  vispillo 

Diaulus 
Quod  viepillo  facit,  fuerat  et  medicus ; " 

while  (VIII.  74)  gives  a  rap  at  an 
oculist  who  had  joined  the  hoplo- 
roachi,  or  gladiators  armed  at  all 
points, — 

^'Hoplomachus  nunc  es,  fiieras  ophthal- 

michus  ante. 
Fuisti    medicus    quod    facia   hoplo- 

machus." 

We  may  therefore  very  safely 
assume  that  the  '*  examination 
mania,"  and  the  Civil  Sernce  Com- 
missioners, were  unknown  to  the 
Koman  people,  Galen  finding  it 
even  necessary  to  warn  his  confreres 
against  making  grammatical  or  col- 
loquial errors  when  addressing  men 
of  culture,  founding  his  advice  on 
the  fact  that  many  '*  quacks  **  were 
not  even  able  to  read.  Again,  in 
his  **  De  meth.  med.'*  he  mentions 
that  Thessalus,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally apprenticed  to  his  own 
father,  as  weaver,  and  who  under 
Nero  obtained  great  success  as  a 
practitioner,  had  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  six  months'  study  was 
sufficient  to  enable  any  man  to 
qualify  as  doctor.  The  system  of 
being  attended  during  the  various 
visits  by  pupils  was  also  frequent, 
many  allusions  being  made  to  this 
habit  as  a  valuable  means  of  giving 
and  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge 


of  various  diseases,  though  it  was 
not  always  pleasant  to  the  patient, 
whose  pulse  was  felt  by  many  chilly 
hands  as  he  lay  burning  with  fever, 
producing  thereby  an  ague.  (£pig> 
V.9)— 

*'Languebam;   sed  tu  comitatus  pro- 

tinus  ad  me, 
Yenisti  centum,  Symmache,  discipulis ; 
Centum  me  tetigere  manus  aquilone 

gelatoB, 
Non  habui  febrem,  Symmache,  nunc 

habeo." 

Another  mode  very  much  in 
vogue  at  the  time,  is  mentioned 
by  Galen  alluding  to  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  public, 
when  the  various  doctors,  accom- 
panied by  their  disciples,  engaged 
in  disputes,  answered  the  many 
questions  proposed  to  them,  and 
tried  by  many  artful  dodges  to  in- 
crease their  practice.  Galen  relates 
an  occurrence  which  took  place 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Home, 
when  he  engaged  and  defeated  the 
followers  of  the  school  of  Erasis- 
tratus  on  the  subject  of  bleeding, 
his  arguments  being  so  convincing 
as  to  be  adopted  by  many  of  his 
opponents.  In  the  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  the  light  seems 
never  to  be  placed  under  the  un- 
necessary bushel,  as,  like  most 
authors  of  ancient  days,  Galen 
writes  with  an  aplomb  which  would 
meet  with  rather  sharp  criticism 
were  such  a  complacent  style  now 
to  be  adopted. 

Prescriptions  not  being  usually 
made  up  by  the  apothecary,  the 
doctor  had  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
various  herbs,  drugs,  and  salves ; 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  apothe- 
caries did  not  exist,  as  inscriptions 
are  yet  remaining  in  which  the 
aromatarii  are  especially  mentioned, 
and  Galen  uses  the  expression 
'*  these  confounded  drug-dealers  *' 
(Galen,  XIII.  571),  whom  he  accuses 
of   adulterating   the   extracts    ob- 
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taioed  from  the  rarious  pUmtt.    He 
himielf,  when  a    roung  man,   had 
learnt    how    to    fabricate   balMm, 
Lemuian  earth,  white  oxide  of  sine, 
and     many     other     medicamenta, 
thouf^h  he,  however,  refuaes  to  give 
detaila,    aa    manj   men   would   be 
aufficientljr    unprincipled  to  follow 
them     out    and     thus    gull     the 
public,  not  to  taj  the  lets  learned 
medical   men.      Bather  would   he 
urge  young  men  to  devote  them- 
•elfet  fo  entirely  to  ttudy  aa   to 
maatcT  in  the  mo»t  thorough  man- 
ner the  qualitiea  of  the  druga  con- 
tained not  only  in  planta  and  metaU, 
but  alto  to  be  found  in  Tariout  parta 
of  aome  animala.     He  had  traTelled 
far  and  vivited  many  parta  of  the 
globe  to  obtain  the  medicinet  for 
which  each  wat  renowned,  going  to 
Lemnoa   for  earth,   to  Cyprua  to 
obtain  the  aubttancea  founa  in  the 
copper  minea.     From  Soli   be  ob- 
tained   enough    vitriol,  ailiceo-car- 
bonate  of  sine,  and   whitelead  to 
laat   him    hia    lifetime ;    from    the 
Bkck  8ea,  aaphaltum ;  from  Phce- 
nieia,  Indian  aloea  and  Ifctum,  which 
latter    waa   imitated  in   Home   eo 
cleverly  aa  to  deceive  many  people. 
Of  oil,  which  played  an  important 

Cart  in  all  remedial  applicatioDa,  be 
ad  a  auppiy  bequeathed  to  bin  by 
hia  lather,  matured  to  aucb  an  age 
aa  to  render  it  doubly  valuable. 

The  elder  Pliny,  in  hia  Natural 
Hiatory.  relatea  many  facta  concern- 
ing the  butani»t4i,  who  grew  in  their 
own  garden t  the  planta  from  which 
aeveral  medicinea  were  extracted, 
and  referi  directlv  to  the  collection 
formed  by  Antonina  Caator,  in 
which  Were  exhibited  to  him  all 
the  m(«t  renowned  planta,  culti- 
vated far  from  their  native  toila  by 
thia  learned  botanist.  For  the  use 
of  the  Ero|»eror  and  the  membera 
of  the  imperial  family,  came  from 
all  parta  of  the  world,  labelled  and 
inacribed  with  the  name  and  place 
mhere  found,  packela  of  carvfuUy 
prepared  herbt,  ahich  were  atorad 


up  in  the  Tarioua  imperial  atoi^ 
houMsa. 

According  to  fashion  did  meD  take 
even  at  that  time  their  medidnea, 
and  Oalen  (de  antidd.)  a^ntioDa 
that  Marcua  Aureliua  daily  took  m 
dose  of  theriacum,  thereby  reoder> 
ing  thia  medicine  faahionaW,  caua- 
ing  so  great  a  run  upon  it,  that  at 
timea  the  city  did  not  contain  auffi- 
cient  ingredienta  to  make  the  necea- 
aary  doaes.     After  the  death  of  the 
Emperor,  tbenaeum  waa  no  lon^r 
i  U  wtode,  and  we  ma^  well  imagine 
that  people  waited  with  anxiety  for 
the  next  imperial  medicament  The 
akilful  preparation  of  this  remedj 
waa  the  turning-point  which  brought 
Giden  into  notice,  and  indeed  tbia 
must  have  required  a  certain  amouot 
of  learning,  as  he  tells  uaof  aixty*oM 
Tarioua  ingredienta  which  aerred  io 
ita  composition,  dried  adders  form- 
ing  an  important  part.    The  dia- 
ooverer  of  this  remedy,  Androoia- 
chuf,  physician  to  Nero,  boasted  of 
its  emcacy  as  an    antidote    both 
against  poison  and  diaeaae  of  every 
aort.    Poisoning  being,  aa  we  know, 
rather  a  favourite  meana  with  tbw 
Komana  of  getting  rid  of  an  enemj, 
antidotea  were  Tery  welcome  addi* 
tions  to  the  family  medicine  cheat. 
Scriboniua  givea  not  only  the  namea 
of  useful  antidotea,  but  detaila  at 
length  the  a^mptoma  exhibited  by 
those  auffenng  from  attaeka  pn>> 
duced  by  litharge,  henbane,  opiua^ 
and  other  |Miisous  too  nuroeroiia  to 
mention.     Of  courae,  though  it  ia 
impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  antidotea  were  eflfectire,  we  need 
but  recall  to  the  memory  of  our 
readera  the  lightning  rapidity   of 
action   of   the    Medici  poiaooa  to 
point  out  how  even  the  braveal  em* 
perori  miut  have  haatened  to  adopt 
any  remedy  likely  to  produoa  aUiis 
viation. 

Pliny  records  the  uaea  of  variooa 
atonea'when  employed  againat  daa> 
case,  but  at  the  preaeot  time  tkm 
appear    ridictilona — aaieliijaia    (a 
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roethuo)  being  preveDtives  against 
intoxication ;  when  engraved  with  a 
symbol  of  the  sun  or  moon  and 
suspended  from  the  neck  by  the 
hair  of  a  cjnocephalus,  this  stone 
will  resist  magic  potions,  qualities 
which,  however, it  has  evidentlv  lost 
since  the  days  of  the  natural  his- 
torian.     The    medical    men    were 
easily  induced  by  their  own  super- 
stitious feelings  to  rush  into  charla- 
tanism ;   Scribonius   mentioning    a 
remedy  against  colic  which  he  had 
puchased  from  an  old  woman,  while 
Trail ianus  for  the  same  disease  ad- 
vises the  patient  to  wear  an  intaglio 
of    Hercules    strangling  the  lion, 
cut  upon  a  Median  stone.    As  this 
latter  physician    flourished    under 
Justinian,  his  remarks  are  the  more 
interesting,  as  showing  that  super- 
stition was  as  rife  at  that  time  as 
during  the  days  of   Pindar,  when 
describing  the  remedies  adopted  by 
.£sculapius  to  cure  the  many  cases 
brought  to  him. 

Scribonius  (compos,  medic,  prsef.) 
gives  a  list  of  remedies  against  the  bite 
of  serpents,  against  dropsy,  stone, 
and  other  diseases;  and  it  is  assuring 
to  us  to  be  told  by  this  **  allopathic 
practitioner  *'  that  he  essayed  their 
various  virtues  on  himself  without 
evil  effects. 

The  following  prescription  against 
gout  given  by  Trallianus  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  transcribing  for 
our  readers,  hoping  that  some  may 
thereby  combat  the  dira  podagra 
with  success.  *'  When  the  moon  is 
in  Aquarius  or  Pisces,  dig  up,  before 
break  of  day,  the  sacred  herb  hyos- 
cyamus  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  being  care- 
ful not  to  touch  the  root,  and  say 
'  I  speak  unto  thee,  I  speak  unto 
thee,  O  sacred  herb!  I  call  thee 
that  thou  come  to-morrow  into  the 
house  of  Phileas,  that  thou  mayest 
stop  the  fluxion  in  the  feet  or  hand 
of  such  a  one.  But  I  conjure 
thee  in  the  great  name  of  AOe 
ZABA  oe  who  hath  fixed  the  earth 


and  fastened  the  sea  abounding  in 
flowing  waves,  who  hath  dried  up 
Lot's  wife  and  made  of  her  a  pillar 
of   salt,  receive  into  thyself   the 
spirit  and  forces  of  thy  mother  the 
earth  and  dry  up  the  fluxion  in  the 
hands  or  feet  of  such  and  such  an 
one.'     Next  day  take  a  bone  of  any 
dead  animal  and  dig  up  the  root 
before  break  of  day,  saying  *  I  con- 
jure thee  by  the  holy  names,  Jaoth, 
Sabaoth,    Adonai,    Elohim.'     Then 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  upon  the  root, 
saying  '  As  this  salt  shall  not  in- 
crease, so  let  not  the  pains  of  the 
patient  increase.'    Then  take  the 
small  end  of  the  root,  tie  it  upon 
the  patient,  but  hang  up  the  re- 
mainder thereof  for  360  days  over 
the  fireplace." 

Another    remedy    against    colic 
mentioned  by  him,  for  an  account 
of  which,  as  for  the  above,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King, 
M.A.,  is  the  wearing  of  an  iron 
ring  engraved  with  the  words  ♦EYFE 
♦EYFE    lOY   XOAH    H   KOPYAAOAS 
2E  ZHTEI.     ''Fly,   fly,   ho  there! 
Bile,  the  lark  is  looking  for  thee." 
Galen  in  his  works  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  any  medicinal  properties 
are  to  be  found  in  the  human  brain, 
liver,  flesh,  blood,  or  bones,  and 
blames  Xenocrates    for    asserting 
such  a  proposition,  though  he  main- 
tains the  efficiency  of   a  remedy, 
which  we  cannot  here  describe,  to 
be  applied  externally  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  sore  throats.    He  gives 
a    list  of  several    medicines,  their 
effects,  and  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  prescribed  them.    Many  of  his 
anecdotes  and  directions  would  be 
found  useful  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  can  but  feel  how  they 
remind  us  of  anecdotes  relating  U> 
members  of  the  medical  faculty  aa 
late  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury.   Doctors,  according  to  him, 
were  addicted  to  jealousy,   strife, 
envy,    coarse   yehemence    in    the 
schools  against  rival  doctrines,  dis- 
putes OTer  the  sick  bed,  murder. 
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•nd  adultry  Martial  (VI.  31) 
hinU  the  rcaaon  whj  Charidemua 
ftbuta  his  evea  to  hiaiiife*a  indiwre- 
tioua  with  the  medical  attcDdaat, — 

**  Uxorrra,  Cluuideme,  tuam  acaa  ipse 

iiini«4{ue 
A  nivdico  futui :  vis  tine  f«bre  mori." 

Herodef.  stole  a  cup  while  attend- 
IDS  a  patient  whom  he  supposes 
will  DO  longer  require  it,  (IX.  UC) — 

**  (MiniruM  IIero«U's  trullam  aubduxcrat 

Depn-nsuA,  dixit^    *Slalte,    quid  ergo 
bibis  •  ••  ? 

Cosmetics  and  other  "beautifying** 
washes  wert«  beiiij;  constantly  made 
up,  prepared,  and  invented  by  medi- 
cal men-  -ilyes,  depilatories,  scents, 
and  ei(i<enci's.  Martial  gives  the 
names  of  some  physiciana  who  evi- 
dently were  n*nuwned  as  specialists. 
ra.4Cf!Iiii!i  ritractit  the  aching  tooth, 
llyginuff  buma  away  the  superfluous 
hair  which  mar  irritate  the  eye, 
Eros  cflaces  the  (ristia  sti^mmta 
which  had  branded  tlie  fonhead  of 
the  slave  now  free,  while  Hermes  is 
euual  to  Poltdarius  in  his  treatment 
or  ruptures. 

Hydropathy  numbered  many 
celebrated  phynicians  in  ita  ranks 
who  were  op|)o!M*(l  to  the  treatment 
foUo^Ked  by  the  school  which  or- 
dered wine  to  bt»  given,  the  lattiT 
being  knowu,  as  we  aro  told  by 
Man^uardt  under  the  name  of 
mro^nu.  To  the  farmer  school 
U^longfd  Mumi,  the  physician  who 
cunnl  Augustus  by  the  cold  bath 
treatment,  and  who  was  the  first 
ph\  !*irifin  raised  by  the  gift  of  the 
goli)  rini;  (jnn  aunuli)  to  the  rank 
of  knight,  U*ing  exempted  fr9m  all 
taiati>»n,  and  rt^vning,  as  wo  are 
told  by  Suftiinius,  the  honour  of 
a  statue  trt*ct*'d  by  public  »ubMTip- 
titin,  near  t»  that  of  .K^culapius. 
(Mt-iiii*(»  Antoniit  Mu!*aicujus  opera 
t-i  a:.c  ^'.li  niurlr<.>  c^'hvaiuerat  atA- 


tuam  ereeollato  juzta  aigoum.£i 
lapii  statuerunt.) 

Tacitus  mentions  eereral  ctaee 
where  the  court  physician  attained 
to  dignities  and  honours.  Fees  were 
evidently  pretty  considerable,eepeci- 
ally  when  the  pbyatctan  had  attained 
to  reputation.  Galen  received  a  fee 
of  400  pieces  of  gold  for  curing  the 
wife  of  Boethus  (i'i35).  The  court 
physician  appointed  by  Claudiua 
showed  by  bis  books  that  be  was 
makinff  an  income  of  600,000 
sestertii,  and  that  by  accepting  the 
post  oflered  lo  him,  the  value  of 
which  was  less  than  half  that  sum 
('250,000  S.),  he  was  proving  botb 
Ilia  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Emperor. 
Many  more  inatances  might  be 
quoted  of  large  aums,  but  the  aboTe 
are  sufficient,  though  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  several  among  the 
minor  practitioners  found  it  pretty 
hard  work  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
and,  as  we  have  shown  from  the 
extracts  quoted  from  Martial,  re- 
turned to  their  former  occupations, 
or  began  some  entirely  new  trade. 

The  most  amusing  and  natural 
part  of  Galen's  work,and  that  which 
eTcn  at  the  present  time  may  be 
taken  as  a  "  aatire  **  on  many  per- 
sons, members  not  only  of  the  pro* 
fessions,  but  those  also  in  enjoyment 
of  private  fortunes,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  directions  ss  to  the  behaviour 
of  medical  men  when  attending 
the  sick-room.  Our  author  adviseo 
physicians  to  pay  frequent  or  few 
visits  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
patient,  maii^*  persons  objeeting  to 
repeated  viaita.  Pbysicians  often, 
by  speaking  loud,  and  treading 
heavily,  awake  the  sick  person  from 
what  may  be  a  refreshing  sleep,  and 
thus  s  feeling  of  dislike  is  prodiieed. 
The  attitude  adopted  must  be  one 
of  care,  neither  obtrusive  nor  ser- 
vile, ss,  according  to  Hippocrates, 
the  cure  depeudi^d  on  three  things^ 
the  pstient,  the  disease,  and  the 
physician.  Quintus,  a  countryman 
of  Galen,  once  smelt  so  strongly  of 
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wine  that  a  sick  man  asked  him  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  bed, 
upon  which  Quintus  reminded 
him  coarsely  that  he  himself  often 
endured  much  worse  smells  in  the 
sick-room.  The  patient  must  not 
be  thwarted  when  compliance  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  no  evil 
consequences.  Hippocrates  points 
out  that  the  skill  or  the  doctor  is 
often  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce 
the  necessary  respect,  and  therefore 
he  must  be  careful  of  his  diagnoses, 
astonishing  those  about  by  the 
correctness  of  his  assertions  or  pre- 
dictions. Galen  boaifts  that  he  bad 
repeatedly  cured  persons  living  at  a 
distance  by  simply  listening  to  a 
detailed  account  of  their  symptoms, 
by  feeling  the  pulses  suddenly  of 
those  whom  he  suspected  of  tamper- 
ing with  themselves  by  taking  quack 
medicines,  by  finding  out  the  cause 
to  be  a  case  of  "  being  in  love,'*  the 
pulse  beating  more  rapidly  as  the 
^*  loved  one "  entered  the  room  ; 
and  of  many  other  cures  which  he 
had  performed,  but  which  we  can- 
not enter  into  here,  though  such 
of  our  readers  whom  the  subject 
may  interest  will  find  much  pleasant 
reading  and  information  in  the 
edition  published  at  Leipzig,  and 
forming  one  of  the  series  known  as 
the  '^  Medicorum  Grsscorura  opera 
qusD  extant,  cura  C.  G.  Kuhn,  26 
vols.,  8,  Leipz.  1821-33  ;"  as  well  as 
in  the  **  Histories  *'  of  Friedlaender, 
Mommsen,  Marquardt,  and  many  of 
the  articles  in  Smith's  Dictionaries 
of  Antiquities  and  Biography. 

Much  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Arista3us  the  Cappadocian,  valu- 
able even  at  the  present  time ;  but 
the  remedies  would  be  difficult  to 
procure,  and  even  then  persons 
might  object  to  take  down  such 
boluses  as  the  following  remedy  for 
elephas :  **  of  the  shavings  of  an 
elephant's  tooth  one  dram  with 
wine  to  the  amount  of  two  cyathi. 
But  likewise  the  flesh  of  vipers 
formed  into  pastils    are   taken   at 


a  draught  (jcoi  atdc  n  dpritrKavf 
vtnKturfifrai  friKoin-m.)  From  their 
heads  and  tail  we  must 
cut  off  to  the  extent  of  four 
fingers'  breadth,  and  boil  the  re- 
mainder to  the  separation  of  the 
back-bones;  and  naving  formed 
the  flesh  into  pastils  they  are  to  be 
cooled  in  the  shade ;  aud  these  are 
to  be  given  in  a  draught  in  like 
manner  as  the  squill." 

In  like  manner,  when  speaking  of 
theriac,  we  find  the  expression  rai  6r 
dull  T&v  Bfipitav  <f)dpfiaK0Vf  showing  that 
the  compounds  we  have  alluded  to 
above  as  given  by  Galen  in  no  wise 
exaggerated  ;  speaking  of  epilepsy, 
theriac  is  again  recommended  as 
one.  of  the  compound  medicines ; 
and  our  author  relates  having  seen 
persons  holding  a  cup  below  the 
wound  of  a  man  recently  slaugh- 
tered and  drinking  a  draught  of  the 
blood.  This  being  certainly  a  more 
severe  and  terrifying  remedy  than 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  being 
the  formula  adopted  by  Cato  as  a 
cure  for  sprains :  **  Haut,  haut  ista 
pista  vista,"  an  expression  which 
would  not  even  be  censured  at 
Exeter  Hall. 

The  celebrated  accusation  made 
by  Juvenal  in  his  6th  Satire  against 
the  fashionable  women  of  his  day, 
though  evidently  levelled  against  a 
female  practitioner — 

**  Sed  jacet  aorato  vix  ulla  puerpera 

lecto 
Tantmn  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicam- 

ina  possmit 
Quee  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in 

ventre  necandos 
Conducit," 

we  find  often  repeated,  though  in- 
directly, by  Martial,  Tacitus,  and 
other  writers,  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  ''jus  trium 
liberorum  "  was  seldom  claimed  as 
a  right,  though  we  often  hear  of 
some  emperor  bestowing  it  aa  a 
recompense,  vide  Martial,  II.,  92 
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"  Natomm  nthi  jni  trinm  ropuiU 
Maminim  pn^tium  dedit  maamni 
Solus  qui  p4»tpnit.  Valebia  uxor 
Nun  debet  domini  perire  manai .** 

From  "  The  Oith,"'  to  be  found  in 
the  worku  of  Hippocniteii,  published 
by  the  Sjdonliam  Society,  edited 
bjr  Dr.  Francis  Adams,  we  make  a 
few  extracts  harinfi:  reference  to 
this  subject :  *'  I  swear  br  Apollo  the 
phjaieian,  and  .l^u'lapius  and 
Health  and  AlUHeal  (Iljgeia  and 
Panacea)  and  all  the  f^ods  and 
goddeeset  that,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  will  keep 
this  oath  and  this  stipulation — to 
reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  art 
equally  dear  as  my  parents,  to  share 
my  substance  wit)i  him,  and  relieye 
bia  neceasitiea  if  required  ;  to  look 
upon  his  ofispring  on  the  same  foot- 
ing aa  my  own  brothers,  and  to 
teach  them  this  art  if  they  wish  to 
learn  it,  without  fee  or  stipulation ; 
and  that  by  precept,  lecture,  and 
eyery  other  mode  of  instruction,  I 
will  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  art 
to  my  own  sons,  and  those  of  my 
teachers,  and  to  disciples  bound  by 
atipulation  and  oath  according  to 
the  law  of  medicine,  but  to  none 
others^  I  will  follow  that  tyitem 
of  regimen  which,  according  to  my 
ability  and  judgment,  I  consider 
for  the  benefit  of  my  patients,  and 
•bstjun  from  whateyer  is  deleterious 
and  mischicTous.  I  will  giye  no 
deadly  medicine  to  any  one  if 
asked,  nor  aum^est  any  such 
counsel,  and  in  like  manner  I  mill 
not  giye  to  a  woman  a  pessary  to 
procure  abortion.  With  purity 
and  holiness  I  will  pasa  my  life 
and  practise  my  art.  I  will  not 
cut  persons  labouring  under  the 
stone,  but  will  leaye  this  to  be  done 
by  men  who  are  practitioners  of 
this  work.  Into  whateyer  houses  I 
enter  I  will  go  into  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick,  and  will  abstain 
from  every  voluntary  act  of  mis- 
chief and  corruption,  and,  further. 


from  the  seduction  of  females  or 
males,  of  freemen  or  slaves.  What- 
ever, in  connection  with  my  pro- 
fessional practice  or  not  in  con- 
nection with  it,  I  see  or  bear  in  the 
life  of  men,  which  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  of  abroad,  I  will  not  divulge, 
aa  reckoning  that  all  such  should 
be  kept  secret.  While  I  continue 
to  keep  this  oath  unviolated,  maj 
it  be  granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life 
and  the  practice  of  the  art  re- 
spected by  all  men,  in  all  times ! 
But  should  I  trespass  and  yiolato 
this  oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my 
lot !  •• 

Aristotle,  the  editor  informs  os, 
did  not  display  the  same  humanity 
as  Hippocrates,  as  he  excuaea 
abortion  in  some  caaes,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  thia  crime 
was  of  frequent  occurrence,  together 
with  that  abomination  known  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  **  baby  fam- 
ing.** That  medical  men  would  do 
well  to  observe  the  latter  part  of 
"  the  oath  **  relating  to  gosaip,  ia  a 
fact  apparent  to  all.  How  many  prac- 
titioners of  the  present  day  call  on 
patients  simply  to  spread  a  scandal 
or  evil  report  from  house  to  houae, 
pocketing  as  a  reward  the  fee  paid 
to  them  for  the  few  minutes*  enjoy- 
ment. This  love  of  gossip  waa 
indeed  prevalent  in  Rome,  many  are 
the  allusions  made  to  it.  **  At  fait 
famains.  Quotusquisqueistameflfii- 
gere  potest  in  tarn  malediei  dvi- 
Ute  ?  "  says  Cicero ;  an  expreaaion 
used  by  Hieronymus  five  nundrad 
years  later.  Juvenal  tells  us  that 
the  fair  sex  was  ever  anxious  to  get 
the  latest  information,  while  Mar- 
tial sneers  at  the  Mims  Aeaie 
Cotilus,  who  passes  a  gremt  part  of 
the  day  amon^  the  chaira  of  the 
ladies,  whispering  into  aome  ODe*a 
ear,  knowing  everything,  who  lam 
who,  therefore  preaent  at  all  aoppar- 
tables : — 


Qui  scit,  qnam  quia 
couvivia  coirU.'* 
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The  following  description  of  a 
not  uncommon  malady,  taken  from 
Paulus  ^gineta,  may  amuse  some 
of  our  readers ;  the  section  being 
headed  "On  love-sick  persons." 
"  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  join  love  to  the  affections  of  the 
brain,  since  it  consists  of  certain 
cares.  For  care  is  a  passion  of  the 
soul  occasioned  by  the  reason's 
being  in  a  state  of  laborious  emo- 
tion. The  following  symptoms  at- 
tend lovers ;  their  eyes  are  hollow 
and  do  not  shed  tears,  but  appear 
as  if  overflowing  with  gladness, 
their  eyelids  move  rapidly ;  and 
even  when  none  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  affected,  these 
parts  are  always  so  affected  in 
lovers.  There  is  no  pulse  peculiar 
to  lovers,  as  some  have  supposed, 
but  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  persons 
labouring  under  care.  When  they 
call  to  recollection  the  beloved 
object,  either  from  seeing  or  hear- 
ing, and  more  especially  if  this 
occurs  suddenly,  then  the  pulse 
undergoes  a  change  from  the  dis- 
order of  the  soul,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  preserve  its  natural  equa- 
bility or  order."  These  being  the 
symptoms,  we  find  among  the  reme- 
dies the  following :  "  Rhases,  with 
unusual  brevity,  merely  recom- 
mends, in  general  terms,  repeated 
enjoyment,  fasting,  walking,  and  fre- 
quent intoxication.**  The  latter  we 
may  suppose  to  be  on  the  similia 
timilibui  theory. 

Archseology,  which  has  in  the  last 
few  years  been  greatly  developed  in 
its  many  branches,  gives  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  medicaments 
found  useful  in  ophthalmic  cases. 
In  the  work  by  Mr.  King;  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  we  find 
mention  made  of  some  of  the 
Btamps  bearing  inscriptions  refer- 
ring to  these  medicines.  M.  Ulpius 
Heracles  was  the  inventor  of  the 
Htratioticum,  the  diarrhodon  (rose- 
naive)  for  impetus,  or  inflammation 
of    the    eyes;    of  cycnaricun),    an 


ointment  for  the  same  disease  G. 
Cap.  Sabiniani.  Diapsoricum  ad 
Calig — the  latter  (caligines)  being 
dimness  of  sight  produced  by  over- 
work, or  by  the  glare  of  the  burn- 
ing Italian  sun.  A  stamp  found  at 
Gloucester  reads  thus  Q.  lY.L 
MYRANI.  MELINVM.  AD. 
CLARITATEM  —  this  being  a 
honey-wash  useful  in  clearing 
the  sight.  M.  Tochon  d*Anneci,  in 
his  brochure,  gives  several  curious 
names  of  remedies,  and  the  learned 
German  writer,  Grotefend  gives, 
many  more  details  in  his  '*  Stempel 
der  rom.  Augenarzte." 

From  the  above  account  it  may 
be  seen  how,  in  many  instances,  the 
characters  of  the  medical  men  of 
ancient  Eome  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  those  of  our  own  phy- 
sicians ;  how  the  small  differences 
between  the  eontraria  eontrariis 
curantur  and  the  timilia  nmilibus 
were  looked  upon  as  of  the  same 
vital  importance  as  thev  are  even 
now,  bow  the  Sangrado  school 
maintained  its  opinions,  and  how 
in  many  cases  the  patients  suffered 
when  a  necessary  tneory  was  to  be 
proved.  Martial  and  Juvenal  have 
handed  down  to  us  many  hits 
against  the  vices  of  their  day, 
levelling  accusations  against  the 
^'  fast "  set  in  Eome,  which  almost 
appear  to  reflect  some  of  the  im- 
morality and  vice  yet  prevalent  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  taking  such 
works  of  the  early  medical  profes- 
sion as  have  come  down  to  us,  we 
find  contained  in  their  pages  much 
to  be  taken  to  heart.  As  to  the 
writings  of  the  satirists,  those  of 
Juvenal  must  be  read  with  interest, 
as  being  from  the  pen  of  a  fear- 
less author  who  did  not  dread  to 
expose,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
his  life,  the  terrible  sins  which  he 
saw  taking  place  around  him  ;  who 
did  not  fear  to  hold  up  to  scorn 
Domitian,  the  blackest  of  all 
tyrants. 

Of  Martial   we  can  bn*-    ppeak 
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with  feelings  bordering  on  con- 
tempt. Hit  lath  might,  indeed,  hare 
been  turned  on  hiraaelf,  at  belong- 
ing to  a  data  of  tjcophanta  who 
did  much  bj  their  toadyism  to  en- 
courage the  Terj  faulta  which  he 
himself  held  up  to  tcom.  But 
severe  as  those  writers  are,  the  fact 
that  thej  scarcely  erer  hold  up 
members  of  the  medical  profession 
to  censure  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  the  physicians  in  Rome  did  not 
spare  their  time  or  energies  when 


called  upon  to  oppose  some  dread 
disesse,  out  aa  a  class  kent  them- 
aehes  as  free  from  scandal  aa  do 
most  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession at  the  present  time.  lUiing, 
therefore,  the  various  notices  and 
works  thst  hare  come  down  to  us, 
we  can  but  look  back  with  admira- 
tion on  those  who  devoted  them- 
aelves  to  the  healing  art,  leaving 
behind  them  names  enrolled  in 
golden  letters  among  the  grsst 
workers  of  the  world. 
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J^A  Woman  Scorned.  Bj  Owens 
Blackburne,  3  vols.  .Tinsley 
Brothers,  London,  1876.  ITje 
clever  writer  who  under  the  name 
of  Owens  Blackburne,  has  recentlv 
appeared  in  the  literary  world, 
promises  to  take  a  leading  uosition 
amongst  the  great  band  or  female 
authors  who  have  chosen  it  as 
their  mission  to  supply  the  inces- 
sant craving  of  society  for  light, 
fantastic  fiction.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  a  race  so  gifted  should  be  so 
ephemeral.  They  are  eagerly  read, 
but  as  rapidly  forgotten ;  and  their 
books,  when  the  season  is  over,  are 
flung  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion, 
from  which  there  is  no  resurrec- 
tion. 

Writers  like  Disraeli  and  the 
late  Lord  Lytton  will  be  studied  as 
long  as  the  English  tongue  exists 
for  their  deep  thought,  immense 
variety  of  character,  profound 
knowledge  of  life  and  human 
nature,  and  magnificent  perfection 
of  form,  style,  and  language ;  but 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  but 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
novels  written  oy  women  will  be 
heard  of  or  remembered  a  year 
after  publication.  They  glitter  for 
a  day  and  die.  Yet,  at  least,  the 
glory  of  the  moment  compensates 
for  the  speedy  oblivion  that  covers 
them.  They  command  great  prices 
from  publisherSfbecome  the  idol  of  a 
clique,  and  have  all  that  a  woman's 
heart  most  desires — praise,  homage, 
flattery,  adoration. 

But  the  evil  day  comes  at  last ; 
women  write  only  from  within, 
:ind  when    the  experience  or  the 


memory  of  passions,  triumphs, 
sorrows,  and  trials  from  which  they 
drew  tlieir  materials  has  been  ex- 
hausted, they  have  nothing  more  to 
say  —  the  vein  of  rich  ore  is  . 
worked  out,  and  lead  begins  to 
replace  the  silver.  It  is  hard, 
however,  to  abdicate  a  throne,  and 
so  the  women  novelists  still  work 
on,  though  no  new  element  comes 
to  their  minds,  and  they  can  only 
repeat  themselves,  or  give  us  the 
old  lay  figures  in  new  attitudes, 
until  at  last  the  fire  burns  low  on 
the  altar,  and  the  worshippers 
begin  to  forsake  the  temple  for 
other  shrines. ' 

For  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
varied  and  striking  modes  and 
moods  of  thought,  and  the  strong 
contrasts  of  conflicting  passions 
that  stir  the  human  soul,  we  must 
look  to  the  writings  of  men.  Their 
genius  is  heightened  and  stimu- 
lated by  a  wider  experience,  and 
the  full  liberty  of  living  unfettered 
by  the  narrow  prejudices  and  the 
mean  and  torturing  convention- 
alisms that  keep  women's  souls  in 
an  iron  bondage.  The  minds  of 
men  are  fed  from  without,  and 
while  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
woman,  never  very  strong,  is  soon 
exhausted  and  worn  out,  the 
intellect  in  man  grows  day  by  day, 
progressing  in  power  as  new  types 
of  character  unceasingly  come  De- 
fore  him,  and  the  infinite  varieties 
of  experience  gain  definite  forms 
through  the  strong  and  matured 
thought  of  advancing  years.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Disraeli's  last  novel, 
"  Lotbair,'*  is  unsurpassed  even  by 
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anj  of  the  productions  of  bit  own 
glorious  jouth,  and  standi  un- 
equalled in  the  literature  of  the 
da^  for  power  and  purpose^  for 
bnlliaoej  of  wit  and  splendid  har- 
monies of  language. 

But  a  writer  like  Disraeli  eomes 
but  seldom  in  a  nation's  literature; 
it  is  not  fair  to  put  the  light, 
emotional,  self-confcioui>,  sensiti? o, 
limited  soul  of  a  woman  in  com- 
parison with  his.  Their  lesser  in- 
tellects  come  in  shoala,  bright  and 
sparkling  aa  the  multitudinous 
wares,  but  also  as  eranescent,  and 
their  myriad  tolumes,  soon  read 
and  soon  forgotten,  strew  the  shores 
of  time  like  the  lajers  of  dead  sea- 
weed on  the  ocean  beach.  But  it 
is  precisely  because  they  are  so 
eranescent  and  ao  rapidly  exhausted 
that  the  race  needs  perpetuallr  to 
be  renewed  hy  new  blood  and  msh 
imaginations.  Aln^adr  the  energies 
of  numy  of  the  great  sisterhood 
of  the  pen  are  on  the  wane ;  we 
know  all  their  characters,  we  hare 
fathomed  all  their  plots  and  derices ; 
we  have  become  hardened  and  stiiT- 
necked,  and  will  no  longer  be 
melted  by  their  passion  or  pathos. 
A  new  rush  of  waves  is  wanting 
OTer  the  arid  sands  of  literature, 
and  it  is  coming  in  the  new  gene- 
ration of  writers,  who  in  the  fresh 
rigour  of  youth  seem  resolred  to 
**  rush  up  the  narrow  path  leading 
to  fame/'  while  their  once  power- 
ful predeceaaors  are  dosing  on  their 
laurels. 

Owens  Black bume  ia  one  of  this 
young  band  of  Titans  who  already 
threaten  to  subvert  the  thrones  of 
the  elder  gods.  She  has  many 
natural  giAs  calculated  to  ensure 
success,  and  we  mar  expect  still 
higher  eridences  of  her  abilitr  as 
a  noreliit  when  life  and  eipenence 
develop  wider  horixont,  and  deepen 
and  strengthen  her  intellectual 
nature.  Like  Misa  Braddon,  she  is 
rich  in  incident,  but  her  colouring 
^      le  ;  like  Miss  Brough- 


ton,  she  can  paint  lore  with  tropical 
ferrour,  but  her  heroines  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  expresa  the 
paaaion  in  slang  diction,  or  to  bo 
lor  ever  *'  nestling "  their  head 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  lorer.  Then 
she  ia  never  weary  or  didactic,  or 
discursive  and  diffusive ;  she  knows 
how  to  concentrste  her  lights,  and 
does  not  interrupt  a  love  scene  or 
disturb  an  intensely  intereating 
sitnation  by  disquisitiona  say  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews,  or  the  ap* 
pamince  of  infoaoria  under  toe 
microscope. 

The  aim  of  a  novel  is  to  interest 
and  amuse,  to  charm  away  care, 
and  to  make  us  forget  for  a  while 
the  dulneaa  and  weariness  of  real 
life  in  the  bright  colouring,  the 
startling  incidents,  the  beaat^  and 
the  harmony  of  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Owens  Blackbume  has  the  gift  of 
interesting  ia  an  eminent  degree, 
and  she  has  also  keen  insight  into 
character,  though  ahe  does  not  tire 
the  reader  with  commonplaces  de- 
lirered  in  language  of  oracular  ob- 
scurity, as  if  ther  were  profound 
truths  brought  to  the  surface  for  the 
first  time,  and  given  to  ua  corereJ 
with  the  hard,  rough  grit  of  priau- 
tire  formations.  On  the  contrary, 
her  language  ia  clear,  rigorooa,  and 
simple,  and  the  rivacity  of  her  s^le 
carriea  on  the  reader  without  effort 
to  the  end.  With  the  aanae  of 
innate  power  she  is  fearkea,  know- 
ing  that  whatever  ia  aaid  nataraUy 
iM  said  well,  and  ia  oonteol  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  atudy*  er  the 
dabbling  with  acientifie  Bsaanala, 
but  to  leave  something  to  impolae 
when  writing,  to  the  ioatiBeCB  of 
the  artist,  and  the  inner  ligbl  ww 
call  geniua. 

With  Ooida  ahe  haa  no  aSaity ; 
none  of  her  stormy  grandeer,  er 
lava  firea  of  devastating  feeKng> 
But  then  Onida  aCaoda  alooe  IM 
apart  from  most  female  writers; 
alone  by  her  peasioiiete  eodt  ker 
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glittering  lani^uage,  and  the  magic 
power  hj  which  she  can  elevate  the 
meaDest  lifeor  redeem  the  lowest, 
and  transfigure  it  to  glory  by  givin(y 
to  it  one  diviae  grace.  Nor  will 
Ouida  ever  found  a  school,  like 
Miss  Braddon  and  Miss  Broughtoa, 
who  number  disciples,  followers,  and 
imitators  by  the  score,  for  culture 
such  as  Ouida  possesses  is  as  rare 
amongst  women  as  the  deep  ear- 
nestness which  lies  at  the  base  of 
ber  artist  soul,  and  of  the  varied 
passion  she  pourtrays. 

Yet  Owens  Blackburne  is  not 
without  the  power  to  turn  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  life.  Her  first  novel,  *'The 
Modern  Parrhasius,"  which  excited 
^reat  attention  in  literary  circles,  is 
founded  on  that  strange  mystery 
of  our  nature,  half  physical  half 
psychical,  which  no  science  has 
veen  able  to  solve,  though  none  can 
deny  its  existence — the  magnetic 
power  which  is  exercised  by  some 
natures  over  others ;  a  power  that 
•cannot  be  resisted,  and  is  often 
fatal  in  its  effects.  The  touch,  the 
voice,  the  very  presence  of  the 
magnetizer  in  the  room  radiates  an 
electricity  that  paralyses  the  victim  ; 
volition  18  suspended,  the  intellect 
ceases  to  act,  all  efforts  at  resist- 
ance are  vain,  the  magnetic  influence 
gathers  force  at  every  moment,  and 
the  subjugation  is  complete.  It  is 
not  love ;  reason  and  sense  often 
try  to  war  against  the  fatality,  yet 
nothing  can  break  the  bondage.  It 
is  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  that  govern  the 
universe.  This  strange  and  mystie 
force  by  which  one  human  being 
finks  under  the  domination  of 
another,  helpless  and  passive,  is 
exemplified  with  much  power  in 
^'The  Modern  Parrhasius, '  showing 
that  the  author  had  deeply 
atudied  the  effects  on  the  female 
mind  of  this  fatal  sorcery. 

The  hero,  a  doctor  and  spiritualist, 
a  man  of  weird  fancies  and  powerful 


volition,  has  dreamed  all  his  life  of 
the  possibility  of  meeting  another 
soul  that  he  could  subjugate  en- 
tirely to  his  influence;  strain  away 
the  life,  as  it  were,  and  add  it  to  his 
own  by  strong  volition  so  that  he 
would  live  with  the  strength  of  two 
lives,  two  natures,  but  moved  by  only 
one  will.  Chance  places  him  one 
day  at  a  dinner-party  beside  a 
beautiful  girl.  She  has  hitherto  had 
the  usual  commonplace  life  of  a 
woman,  still  seeking  her  conquests 
with  the  hope  of  a  successful  mar- 
riage in  the  end ;  but  when  the 
deep  eyes  of  the  magnetizer  rest  on 
hers,  she  feels  that  her  destiny  is 
fixed,  and  he  also,  by  his  subtle  clair- 
voyance, knows  that  he  has  at  last 
met  the  human  soul  that  he  is  to 
draw  and  absorb  into  his  own.    The 

Progress  of  this  magnetic  passion 
ecomes  tragic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree—a result  which  is  strictly  true 
to  nature  and  fact,  for  these  in- 
fluences which  our  fore&thers  called 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  are  always 
fatal.  There  is  something  demo- 
niacal in  the  power  which  can  take 
the  volition,  the  intellect,  the  soul 
from  a  living  human  being,  and 
then  act  on  it  as  if  it  were  but  a 
piece  of  cunning  mechanism,  an 
instrument  to  be  touched  to  mirth 
or  sadness,  to  passion  or  apathy,  at 
the  caprice  of  the  master.  Sin  and 
crime  have  come  of  such  influences, 
and  the  weird  tragedies  of  many 
fated  lives. 

Owens  Blackbume's  nezi  novel 
"A  Woman  Scorned,"  ii  laid 
amidst  Irish  scenes,  by  the  beau- 
tiful banks  of  the  Boyne.  It  is  a 
story  of  love  and  hate,  of  passion 
and  crime,  worked  out  witn  con- 
siderable dramatic  power.  In- 
deed, the  author's  genius  is  essen- 
tially dramatic,  and  if  she  turns 
her  intellect  to  writing  for  the 
stage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
her  success.  This  very  novel  oould 
be  easily  dramatized,  for  the  situa- 
tions are  all  scenic  and  striking. 
Every  chapter  it  a  bold,  well-definra 
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pieCurp,  and  the  tuhordioate  Irivh 
characters,  with  their  blended 
humour  and  pathos,  arc  wonder- 
fullj  true  to  life;  e:«|H»cially  the 
old  Irii^h  numt*.  an  important  a 
member  of  the  family  houiH*hold 
in  Ireland  aa  in  ancient  Greece — 
the  trusted  confidante,  )he  ad- 
riser,  the  organiM*r,  and  arranger 
of  the  family  life, — and  even  by 
this  one  admirable  picture  we  can 
tee  how  truly  and  Kymfiathetically 
the  author  has  studied  the  soft  and 
tender  lights  of  the  compottite  and 
ain(;ular  Irish  naturi*. 

There  are  two  heroines,  the  elder 
titter,  pniud,  imperious,  a  nticial 
queen  by  right  of  her  l>eauty  and 
her  stately  grace;  the  younger, 
a  atep-sister,  daughter  of  a  gover- 
Dess,  their  father's  second  wife, 
who  is  hxfked  upon  as  a  mere 
weed  in  her  path  br  the  hau::htT 
beauty  who  riileii  tV.e  lKMis«*liold  of 
the  6*Driscolis.  The  contra**t  is 
dramatic  between  the  two  aisters ; 
the  one  who  thinks  the  world 
should  be  at  her  feet,  and  the 
other  a  simple  wildflower,  strug- 
gling upwards  to  the  light  through 
the  heavy  and  clepressing  atmo- 
sphere of  humiltatiun  that  surrounds 
her.  But  her  elantic  Irish  nature 
cannot  be  crushed.  Her  *' petu- 
lant, quick  n*plie<(  **  re|>els  the 
scorn  of  her  sinter,  and  she  springs 
up  fmm  beneath  the  trampling 
foot  witli  a  persistent  courage  that 
enlists  all  our  sympathies  on  her 
aide  in  the  war  of  temperaments 
and  destinies. 

There  is  but  one  hero,  and  l>oth 
sisters  are  in  love  with  him — licnce 
comes  the  drama  of  thn^e  Itvra, 
carried  on  with  unfailing  in- 
terest through  a  tiTie^  4if  hitrhly 
sensational  scenes.  The  elder 
sitter  manifests  her  live  thntugh 
crime ;  the  ynunuer  throu.*h  i»uf- 
fering ;  but  which  pii*ter  CMuqicrs 
in  the  end  we  leave  the  reader 
to  discoTcr. 

*^here  is  tome  humour  (a  quality 


rare  amongst  female  writera)  and 
a  quick  perception  of  the  ludicfoua 
in  the  author's  nature;  the  de- 
scription of  the  rich,  good-natured, 
but  homely  tquiro  who  falls  in  lore 
with  the  younger  sister,  and  pinet 
from  unrequited  passion,  is  full  of 
amusing  but  not  aharp  or  diaagree- 
able  caricature.  We  like  the  old 
gentleman  amasingly,  and  cannot 
but  feel  aorry  that  he  was  to  badly 
treated  by  the  little  wildflower 
The  interest  of  the  plot  it  well 
sustained  throughout,  and  there  it 
a  dath  in  the  atyle,  a  Tivacity  of 
treatment,  and  rapid  movement  of 
the  story  which  excites  and  carriee 
on  the  reader  eaailr  to  the  end. 

At  novels  hare  l)ecomo  a  uecee* 
sary  stimulant  to  the  age,  wearied 
with  over- lecturing  and  dogmatic 
teaching,  we  cordially  recommend 
tlie  sparkling  cup  offered  byOwent 
Blackburne  as  a  pleasant  andjezbila* 
rating  tonic.  The  mission  of  the 
novelist  is  aim  ply  to  amuse,  not 
to  int^truct,  and  there  can  be  no 
brighter,  better,  or  more  interett> 
ing  narrator  of  talet  of  paasion, 
and  incident,  of  life  as  it  b,  or 
of  life  in  its  exceptional  phases, 
than  the  gifted  author  of  ^'Tbe 
Modem  Parrhasiua,*'  and  "A 
Woman  Scorned.* 


Journal  of  Commodore  Ocoi* 
enough,  H.N.,  C.B..C.M.G.,  Edited, 
with  a  memoir,  bv  his  widow.  Lon- 
don :  Henry  8.  King  and  Co.,  1S76. 
— Twelve  montha  ago  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  met  a  sad  and  tragic 
death  when  senior  officer  on  too 
A  ustralian  station.  In  command  of 
the  Pearl  he  visited  the  island  of 
Sants  Crux  in  the  South  PaciSc, 
the  inhabiunta  of  which  were  l^ 
{Kirtetl  unfriendly.  Anxiona  to 
rstabli»h  amicable  relaticma  with 
tliem,  he  iucautioualy  landed  with- 
out adopting  sufficient  precantioo, 
and    waa    treacherously    attacked* 
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He  received  a  serere  arrow  wound 
in  his  side,  and  only  survived  eight 
days.  Til  us  suddenly  cut  off  in 
the  pride  of  mauhood — in  the  full 
glow  and  promise  of  an  honourable 
professional  career,  it  was  some 
consolation  to  relatives  and  friends 
that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  bis 
Immane  intentions  in  the  discharge 
uf  his  duty.  His  death  was  justly 
regarded  from  a  professional  point 
of  view  as  a  loss  to  the  country, 
for  the  service  could  not  boast  a 
more  accomplished,  zealous,  and 
promising  officer. 

James  Graham  Goodenough  was 
born  on  the  8rd  of  December, 
1830,  at  Stoke  Hill,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey.  His  father  was  the  son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  been 
Head  Master  of  Westminster 
School,  was  a  canon  of  West- 
minster, and  subsequently  became 
Dean  of  Wells.  He  took  the  name 
of  Graham  from  his  godfather,  Sir 
James  Graham,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  which  circumstance 
determined  his  education  for  the 
naval  profession.  He  remained 
under  his  father*s  tuition  till  he 
was  seven  years  old,  when  he  spent 
nearly  three  years  at  a  school  in 
Berks;  but  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year  he  entered 
Westminster,  and  continued  there 
until  he  entered  the  navy  in  May, 
1844,  when  only  thirteen  years  of 
age.  In  the  following  July  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Collingwoodt  Capt. 
Smart,  and  in  September  sailed  ibr 
the  Pacific. 

Captain,  afterwards  Admiral,  Sir 
Robert  Smart  is  stated  to  have 
been  '*a  man  of  high  professional 
ability,  of  the  purest  integrity  and 
elevation  of  character,"  who  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress 
nnd  well-being  of  his  young  officers. 
Young  Goodenough  is  represented 
as  having  from  his  earliest  years 
manifested  great  determination  and 
strength  of  character,  and  feeling  a 
laudable  ambition  to  succeed  in  his 


profession,  be  from  the  first  re- 
solved to  direct  all  his  energies  to 
that  end.  The  naval  instructor 
on  board  the  Collingwood  "pos- 
sessed the  rare  talent,  not  only  of 
teaching  well,  but  of  inspiring  his 
pupils  with  interest  in,  and  liking 
for,  their  studies.'*  It  was  left 
optional  with  the  naval  cadets 
whether  they  would  keep  night 
watch  or  not,  and  al^o  whether 
they  would  study  foreign  languages 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  professional 
studies.  Young  Goodenough  elec- 
ted to  do  both,  and  to  the  admir- 
able teaching  of  his  naval  instructor 
he  was  indebted  for  acquiring  a 
very  complete  knowledge  of  French 
and  Spanish.  He  subsequently  be- 
came, indeed,  a  very  accomplished 
linguist,  and  attained  proficiency  in 
seven  languages,  which  proved 
highly  advantageous  to  him  on 
more  than  one  occasion  during  his 
brief  but  distinguished  career. 

After  foiur  years  of  service  the 
Collingwood  returned  to  England, 
and  was  paid  off  in  August,  1848. 
A  friend  and  schoolfellow  says  that 
"as  a  midshipman  young  Gt>od- 
enough  fidfilled  the  promise  he  had 
given  as  a  boy  at  Westminster. 
Always  modest  and  unassuming,  he 
naturally  took  the  lead  in  everj^- 
thing;  the  best  as  a  linguist,  in 
navigation,  in  seamanship,  in  gun* 
nery,  and  all  exercises,  and  amongst 
the  foremost  in  all  ezpeditiona.*' 
That  this  high  testimony  was  not 
attributable  to  the  partiality  of 
friendship  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  when  Captain  Smart  was  asked 
by  the  port-admiral  at  Portsmouth 
to  point  out  any  officers  with  whom 
he  was  specially  satisfied;  among 
others,  Gt)odenough  was  brought 
forward,  and  his  certificate  endorsed| 
"An  officer  of  promise." 

After  six  weeks*  leave  at  home* 
he  was  appointed  to  the  CyclopM^ 
October,  1843,  and  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  In  August,  1849, 
he  applied  for  and  obtained  permis- 
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MOD  to  return  to  Em^land  for  the 
purpota  of  competing  at  the  Koyal 
Naval  College  for  the  lieatenant's 
eomroiMion,  which  was  then  aniiu- 
allj  given  to  the  mate  who»  alter  m 
year's  atudv,  pawed  the  beat  ezami- 
nation.  He  rettimed  to  Bngland 
in  December,  1S40,  in  June,  1850, 
paaaed  at  mate,  and  in  July,  1851. 
obtained,  by  a  mo«t  aucceaaful 
examination,  the  lieutenant's  com- 
iDi«aion. 

In  September,  1^51,  ha  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ctniaur,  bearing  the 
flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Ilendenoo, 
commanding  the  South  American 
station.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  outbreak  cif  the  war  with 
Russia  in  lS5i>,  when  the  Centaur 
was  sudden Iv  recnllcd.  He  was 
most  anxious  to  obtain  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  ship  destined  for  service 
in  the  Black  Sea,  but  failed,  and 
was  pent  to  the  Calcutta  gusnlship 
at  Plrmouth.  Shortly  after  he 
sailed  in  the  Ro^al  Wiliimm  to  con* 
Tey  troops  to  bomarsund,  and  re- 
turned with  a  cargo  of  Russian 
prisoners.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  /Titf/fiiy',  Captain  Csffin,  as 
gunnery  lieutenant,  and  again  risited 
the  Baltic.  He  assisted  at  the 
bombardment  of  Sweaborg,  but 
there  was  little  scope  in  the  Baltio 
for  the  display  of  the  wonted  skill 
and  valour  of  the  British  narr. 

In  the  winter  of  1855  bo  re- 
iomed  to  England,  and  the  follow- 
faig  spring  obtained  bis  fir«t  inde- 
pendent commission — the  Goekmwk 
gunboat  at  Woolwich.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  wia  paid  off. 
and  appointed  first  lieutenant  of 
the  RaleisK  bearing  the  broad 
pendant  of  Commodore  Hon.  H. 
Keppel,  and  mailed  fur  China.  Sub- 
sequently transferred  to  the  flag- 
ship Cul'euttu  as  second  lieutenant. 
be  participated  in  the  taking  of 
Canton,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Taku  forts.  The  Calcmtta  was  or- 
dered home  and  paid  off  in  Augu*t, 
1B50»  but    as  hostilities   were   re- 


sumed, he  returned  to  China  in 
command  of  the  Bernard  sloop  of 
war.  was  present  at  the  second 
taking  of  the  Taku  forta  in  com- 
mand of  a  flotilla  of  boats,  and 
after  much  active  aervica  obtained 
leave  and  returned  to  England  in 
February,  l8o2. 

His  health  at  thb  time  was  rather 
impaired,  and  tbia  was  the  principal 
reason  that  caused^  his  retam  to 
England.  He  was  constantly  aufler- 
ing  from  fever  and  ague.  Beaidaa 
**  he  felt  he  was  losing  ground  pro- 
fessionally from  being  so  long  away 
from  England,  and  g^etting  behind- 
hand as  regarded  inventions,  or 
whatever  was  new  and  active  in  the 
naval  aenrice.  He  was  never  ao 
bappy  as  when  fully  employed,  and 
often  in  writing  says,  *  Hard  work 
as  usual  agrees  with  me  ;*  or  '  I  am 
fortunate  in  slways  having  some- 
thing to  do  ;*  *  For  a  long  time  I 
have  never  been  a  week  at  anchor/ 
and  such  expressions  as  tbcae. 
Having  a  constant  desire  to  be 
always  learning  something,  as  aooo 
as  be  felt  ht  had  mastered  any  sub- 
ject, or  any  piece  of  work,  and  that 
nis  full  powers  were  no  longer  re- 
quired, na  sought  for  soma  new 
object  on  which  to  expend  thao.*' 

In  July,  1S62,  ha  joined  the 
flagship  Bevenfa  as  commander, 
under  the  former  captain  of  the 
CW/iayisoa^,  now  Admiral  Smart, 
who  commanded  the  Channel  Squad- 
ron. At  the  close  of  1868  ba  vaa 
aent  by  the  Oovemmeot  on  a 
apectal  mission  to  the  Uattad 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
information  respecting  the  in- 
provemants  alleged  to  have  takao 
place  in  naval  aaienca  in  annae 
quenca  of  the  war  with  tba  Sootb- 
em  Confederacy.  Tba  asannar  in 
which  he  acquitted  hinwalf  of  tba 
delicate  dutira  of  tbia  miaaioQ  |pva 
great  aatisfaction,  and  bia  sarnaaa 
were  duly  apprrciated. 

In  May,  18(>4.  he  ourried  Vic- 
toria, daughter  of  Vf.  i.  UamillOB. 
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Esq.,  and  while  travelling  in  Swit- 
zerland in  the  August  following,  he 
received  from  Admiral  Smart,  then 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron,  an  offer  of  the 
post  of  flag-captain,  with  the  com- 
mand of  his  new  flag-ship  the 
Victoria,  the  last  of  the  glorious  old 
three-deckers  that  was  sent  out,  in 
which  he  sailed  for  Malta  in 
Norember. 

The  term  of  Admiral  Smart's 
command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  having  expired  in  1866, 
Goodenough  left  with  him,  and 
shortly  after  was  appointed  flag- 
captain  under  Admiral  Warren  in 
command  of  the  Channel  Squadron, 
which  he  retained  until  October, 
1870. 

He  then  volunteered  to  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  "The  French 
Peasant  Eelief  Fund,"  and  re- 
mained some  months  in  France. 
On  his  return  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  "Committee  on  Designs 
for  Ships  of  War,"  appointed  by 
the  Admiralty,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  naval  attache  to  the 
maritime  courts  of  Europe,  with 
orders  to  visit  the  different  arsenals 
of  the  Continent,  and  report  to  the 
Foreign  Office  upon  the  navies  of 
the  European  powers.  He  visited 
among  other  places  all  the  dock- 
yards of  France,  and  as  part  of  his 
experience  of  the  re^nl  for  the 
Republic  among  sensible  men,  he 
relates  the  following :— - 

**  Orders  having  been  received  to 
announce  the  establishment  of  the 
Hepablic,  an  admiral  mustered  the 
crew  of  his  flag- ship  on  the  quar- 
ter deck,  and  informed  them  of  the 
change  in  the  f?ovemment,  and  that 
the  motto  of  France  from  henceforth 
would  be  •  Liberte.  Fraternity,  Ecalite !  * 
The  men  were  dismissed,  and  were 
leaving  the  deck,  when  he  suddenly 
recalled  them,  adding,  '  Seulement, 
mes  enfants,  souvenez-voos  d*une  chose 
— c'est  que  la  liberte  n'embarquo 
jamais! 


In  April,  1873,  Captain  Good- 
enough  was  appointed  to  relieve 
Commodore  Stirling  in  command 
of  the  Australian  station.  He  sailed 
in  the  Pearl,  and  was  specially 
instructed  to  proceed  in  the  first 
instance  to  Fiji,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  H.M.'s  Consul,  Mr. 
Layard,  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  group  of  islands,  and 
on  the  advisability  of  their  annexa- 
tion to  the  British  Crown.  It  is  a 
pity  his  report  to  the  Government 
is  not  given  in  the  volume  before 
us,  for  we  know  it  was  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  and  warmly 
advocated  annexation  on  which  the 
Government  acted.  From  Fiji  he 
proceeded  to  his  Australian  com- 
mand, and  at  the  various  ports  he 
visited  established  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  inhabitants. 

The  last  fatal  cruise  of  Commo- 
dore Goodenough  was  commenced 
in  June,  1875.  He  conveyed  to 
Fiji  the  newly-appointed  governor. 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  From  Fiji  the 
Pearl  proceeded  to  various  other 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific;  it  being 
the  Commodore*s  most  anxious  de- 
sire to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives,  in  whose 
peaceful  disposition  generally,  if 
approached  in  a  conciliatory  man- 
ner, he  evidently  reposed  too  much 
confidence. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  Pearl 
was  off  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  Com- 
modore writes  in  his  journal,  under 
that  date,  that  he  thought  the 
natives  inclined  to  be  "most 
friendly  and  anxious  to  be  civil  by 
coming  out  to  us  in  canoes,  and 
looking     as     if    they    wished    to 

E lease."  But  he  soon  changed 
is  opinion,  for  having  landed  he 
was  treacherously  attacked.  The 
following  is  his  own  account  of 
what  took  place,  as  written  in  his 
journal  on  the  1 7th  of  August,  five 
days  after  the  attack: — 

**I  wont  on  shore  with  two  boats. 
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bnt  fts  I  f?ot  near  tlie  vliore  I  taw  a 
niiinWr  of  caiuk-!!  bafttetiiii^  to  the 
]  liici*  at  wliicli  I  was  puiig  ti>  land,  no 
iiinUe  hi^nml  for  a  Uiird  to  follow.  Ah 
W(*  (Irvw  into  the  ahore  chim«-s  ciine 
iilMiut  im,(ttp'r, viNTifiTouff,  an<l  frii-iidly. 
and  ^tith  a  rather  %'illunous  l«Hik.  Tli«'V 
are  ti;;  coin  pared  to  tmmv  oth«'r  island- 
em  HtHitit  hrr*',  an*  not  at  all  dark, 
h'lim*  being  Ter\'  li^ht,  and  «ith  vi-ry 
li;:hl  hair;  but  Utcl  nut  ch*-wiii;;  ia 
univcriiiil.  All  moutltJi  are  full  of  a 
i-hoo«ilate  and  blark  masticated  umns. 
and  teetli  are  aa  black  as  jet,  with  f{nat 
lnm]«s  of  tiie  bni«'  with  whirh  they 
rh^w  the  b«tel  adhering  aa  *  tartar '  to 
their  teeth. 

"After  touchin*!  the  beach,  I  re- 
mained »omc  minuti-s  in  the  Uiat.  ao  aa 
not  to  alarm  tlie  people  by  tot»  Kud  ;en 
moTei  or  ^'eaturiti.  and  («ave  awuy 
ftoiue  piecea  of  calico,  barjjraiuing  at  Uie 
Mune  time  a  knife  i»r  two  fur  aoni** 
pntty  matting,  (iradiially  tht-y  aeemed 
to  lit*  b•^a  timid,  and  one  man  came  an 
with  a  preM'nt  of  a  bttle  yam,  and  1 
i;aTe  bim  tutme  calico,  with  which  he 
a<rcmed  pIeaM.*d.  They  then  bt'^an  !•• 
beckon  ua  individually  up  Vt  their  ril 
lage  cloH«*  to.  and  «e  went  up  with  all 
precaution,  ke<'  in;;  our  e\es  aUiut  us. 
and  the  tliird  b^iat'ii  crew  reuiaiuin(^  on 
the  beach. 

**  It  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  and  at 
tlieir  in% Italian ne  wiiit  into  the  hou^b 
Dt*areat  tiie  U-aoti.  and  under  c<>vtT  of 
a  halffinuihed  houav.  Kut  after  a  time 
(iiir  tiie  rain  waa  hiavy.  and  for  half  an 
hour  I  I  K*pui  ti>  notice  that  they 
]<M>ki-d  round,  and  nithdrcw  tliemi^'hi^ 
from  eTrry  n»«»f  nhire  we  were,  unl 
wrre  inrlint-d  to  ai'paratf  from  n-. 
Meantimi'  t)ie  rain  cleared  up.  and  a 
man  wan  \erT  eaper  that  I  ^h•■uld 
ae<-«impany  him  al'^n;*  the  U'arh  to.  at* 
I  aupi-oM*.  the  n«  It  \il'a;;e  '1  he  oth>  tn 
remain*  d  l>y  the  U'uta.  and  I  rulltd 
ei^iht  If  tiu  round  me.  and  f  llowtd 
tht>  Di«*n 

*•  If.ui  viT. af^rrthne  hundrtd  ynrdfi 
or  m<  ft-  of  tuarh  I  Haw  tiiu  %'il.a;;*'  a 
bin;:  «iiiy  itr.  and  Mid.  *i>h!  tiita  un  t 
•j-ut«-  prudint.  I  UiUft  a4.<t  an  e\anipl«' 
if  hti<  kin*'  t<t  thi>  «tr>Ur^  which  I  h«\L 
i{.\tu  Wi- il  \i-.t  tlif  other  \illa*'«-  by 
1-sftl.     ajid   I    tritd  to  cxplim  t.i  n.> 


native  friend  that  I  would  do  to,  and 
all  of  UH  turned  back. 

'*Aa  I  K't^t  near  tlie  boata  I  aaid. 

*  Order  everyone  into  the  boata  ;  *  and 
aeein*;  every  one  near,  turned  t«)  aee  if 
any  were  behind  me.  I  aaw  IIarria«>n 
up  a  little  naaaa^e  between  a  atone  wall 
and  Uie  aide  of  a  but.  and  but  juat 
above  the  white  coral  aand  beach,  and 
Went  up  to  him  t«»  m^o  what  he  waa 
ulxiut  and  to  be  witli  him.  He  wan 
bar<nunin}(  for  aome  arrowa  with  a  tall 
man.  who  held  hi**  bnw  in  his  left 
hami.  and  maa  twiddling  hia  arrowa  in 
a  rathvr  hectoring  way,  aa  I  tliought 

*'  Caating  my  eye  to  the  left  I  aaw  a 
man  with  a  gleaming  pair  of  black  eyei 
fitting  un  arrow  t4»  a  string,  and  in  an 
inatautjuat  aa  I  waa  thinking  it  mast 
U.'  a  aham  menace,  ami  ttared  him  in 
tlie  face,  Ikuti  came  the  arrow  into  my 
left  aide.     I  frit  Ofitounded.     I  alnmted 

*  To  the  boata ! '  pulUM  the  am>w  out, 
and  threw  it  away  ftir  which  I  am 
aorrr*.  and  leapt  d*iwn  Uie  beach,  hear- 
ing a  flight  of  arrowa  paoM.  At  tuy 
tirat  aii;ht  of  them  all  were  g«*tting  in 
and  ahoving  off.  and  I  leapt  into  the 
whaler ;  then  feeling  ahe  waa  not  clear 
of  the  gnmnd.  juni|HMl  out.  and  helped 
to  puah  her  out  into  det'p  water,  and 
while  doing  ao  aiiothiT  arrow  hit  mr 
bead  a  g*N»d  ahar])  rap.  K*aving  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  iu  bone  head  sticking  in 
my  hat  ♦ 

'*'  I  orderi*«l  tlie  armrd  men  to  fire,  and 
inatantly  the  arrnw  tlighta  ecaMd.  I 
lookf^l  round,  and  th"  Uiata  were  clear 
of  the  Ixacb.  Terr}'  immediaU-ly 
ch«'W«d  and  auckinl  my  wound,  and  on 
my  co&awain  and  c«M)k  saying  they 
w«r«'  hit.  auekt^d  thrir  wounoa  too. 
w  hirh  wrrt*  quite  blight.  I  aaked.  *  Anf« 
all  in  tlu>  U>aU  ?"  and  waa  anawered  by 
Jon>  n,  tiie  co&awain  ttf  thr  fintt  cultrr. 
*A11  in.  air*  and  I  ni  wounded.' 

*•  Mr  oiilv  obiret  in  tiring  waa  to  al<»p 
tht  ir  urrtiWB  and  to  dme  them  on.  and 
I  wi-nt  l>aok  to  th«'  »hip.  and  hoiated 
tlie  btiata  up.  intending  to  do  nothing 
lo  tlii'm." 

The  wound  waa  burned  witli 
caustic  aiid  poulticed,  as  it  wa« 
supp«>sed  the  am>w    ws<(  poisoned 


*  .*^,i  in  vl  w-r«'  W'Vjr.  !'•!     t*  ^  *'  -n*:.    I  r\  bi«  '"^tawAia,  aa  1  bu  <-Mk  Ua  tbt  *kaWf>. 
thr  -TiiWA  a  uf  .n*  .  f  ihf    i'.i.-'t.  \g1  I*.'  j-^a;  tcAinta  aAmcl  lUjavraal  daa!*!  oat  la 
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'which  it  was  not/  On  consideration 
he  deemed  it  better  that  he  should 
punish  the  treacherous  attack  of 
the  natives  in  some  way,  so  he  sent 
a  party  on  shore  to  burn  a  few 
huts,  but  ordered  them  before 
landing  to  fire  a  blank  volley  to 
frighten  away  the  natives,  and  en- 
sure no  life  being  taken.  This 
order  being  repeated  three  times, 
so  anxious  was  he  in  his  own  words 
**  to  run  no  risk  of  hurting  either 
our  own  people,  or  the  wretched 
islanders." 

By  the  advice  of  his  surgeon  the 
course  of  the  Pearl  was  shaped 
southward,  and  it  was  intended 
to  make  either  Brisbane  or  Sydney. 
On  the  17th,  the  last  day  he  wrote 
in  his  journal,  the  first  symptoms 
of  tetanus  became  manifest,  and  he 
writes : — 

*'  To-day  is  Tuesday,  just  five  days; 
it  seems  but  a  day.  In  live  days  more 
we  shall  he  able  to  say  that  all  danger 
of  poisonmg  is  over ;  but  from  the  first 
moment  I  have  kept  the  possibility 
steadily  before  me,  so  as  to  be  prepared ; 
it  is  very  good  to  be  brought  to  look 
upon  a  near  death  as  more  than  usually 
probable. 

•*  The  weather  is  lovely,  and  entirely 
favourable  to  the  little  wounds,  which 
are  absuredly  small.  My  only  trouble 
is  a  pain  in  tlie  small  of  my  back,  which 
is  a  little  against  my  sleeping.  I  am 
exceedingly  well. 

**I  have  asked  Perry  to  put  out  a 
statement  for  the  papers,  so  that  we 
may  have  no  outrageously  foolish 
stories.  I  can  only  imagine  the  motive 
to  have  been  plunder,  or  a  sort  of  nm- 
ning-a-muck.     I  don't  feel *' 

At  this  point  some  one  entered 
his  cabin,  he  put  down  the  pen 
which  was  never  resumed.  The 
next  day  the  symptoms  became 
more  marked,  and,  growing  gradu- 
ally worse  he  died  on  the  20th  of 
August  at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the 
afternoon — "  so  quietly  and  peace- 
fully that  the  exact  moment  was 


only  perceptible  to  him  who  held 
his  pulse.** 

The  Pearl  at  that  time  was  about 
500  miles  from  Sydney,  which  har- 
bour was  entered  on  Monday  the 
2drd,  and  next  day  the  funeral  took 
place.  The  two  sailors,  who  died 
of  wounds  received  at  the  same 
time,  were  buried  in  separate  graves 
on  each  side  of  their  esteemed  com- 
mander, while  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, sustained  by  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  population,  did  all 
that  could  be  done  to  have  the 
funeral  rites  honoured  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  sad  and  solemn  occa- 
sion. 

In  producing  his  volume  his 
widow  has  perfoimed  a  **  labour  of 
love,"  which  we  must  not  scan  too 
critically.  Indeed,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  say  that  the  volume  is 
highly  commendable.  We  have  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  commodore, 
with  three  good  maps  illustrative 
of  his  special  services,  while  his 
journal  is  illustrated  with  descrip- 
tive woodcuts.  It  is  altogether  an 
excellent  work,  and  we  highly  com- 
mend it. 


The  Influence  of  Descartes  on 
Metaphysical  Speculation  in  England. 
Being  a  Degree  Thesis.  By  the 
Eev.  W.  Cunningham.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London  and  Cambridge, 
1876. — The  volume  before  us 
possesses  undoubted  merit  as  an 
academical  exercise,  showing  exten- 
sive reading  and  careful  study.  At 
the  same  time  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  likely  to  interest  or  benefit 
many  readers  of  the  average  type. 
None  can  enter  into  it  who  have 
not  a  greater  familiarity  with 
metaphysical  speculation  than  is 
possessed  by  the  general  public. 
The  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
work  is  necessarily  confined  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  adequate 
account  of  the  various  systems  of 
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philosophy  to  which  it  refers,  and 
which  the  author  ezpreaalj  states 
he  hat  discussed  only  so  far  as  was 
needful  to  show  the  influence  of 
Descartes  on  English  thinkers. 
Hence  those  whose  studies  do  not 
happen  to  ha?e  lain  in  this  direc« 
tiun — and  thej  are  no  doubt  the 
majoritj — must  be  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend or  appreciate  the  brief 
allusions  |to  philosophers  and  their 
works. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eom- 
paratirelj  few  who  are  well  rersed 
in  English  philoeophj  must  be 
quite  able  to  trace  the  influenee 
of  Descartes  upon  it  without  Mr. 
Cunningham's  assistance.  The 
only  question  is,  whether  thej  will 
think  it  worth  while  to  spend 
much  time  in  the  task.  One  is 
tempted  to  ask,  is  not  such  an  in- 
quirj  more  curious  than  useful? 
The  chief  thing  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  any  sjstem  of  philo- 
sophy would  seem  to  be  how  far 
it  is  true,  not  how  it  originated. 
Mr.  Cunningham  maintains  that 
no  sjstem  of  philosophy  can  be 
pronounced  untrue,  but  every  one 
contains  truth  of  permanent  value. 

*'  Each  age  has  eoatriboted  a  phase 
of  truth,  or  has  amaMsd  experienee  to 
other  ages  lo  explain.  The  part  giren 
by  each  age  is  Talnable  not  only  as  a 
Jaii'iiiiark,  to  show  how  hr  we  haTe 
lrmt«ll«d«  bat  as  one  of  the  wheels 
which  have  borne  us  akmg.  It  was 
neceflMry  that  each  systeoi  should 
come  to  clear  the  way  fiir  other 
thinken,  and  also  to  giTe  uttermaee 
to  a  thought  which  should  be  true  and 
of  ▼aloe  for  all  time. 

**  la  the  empirieal  scieaees  eaeh  false 
hjpotheais  bteotaea  utterly  worthless : 
in  l*hiloeophy  a  rsfatsd  sptem  still 
msintains  its  place.  The  Lnderstand- 
ing  reigns  in  the  enphieal  sdenoea.  tl 
comrt  forward  to  pruooanee  its  ab- 
stract jodfiment — the  syslsai  is  not 
tme.  therefor*  false. 

**  If  we  take  the  saaM  method*  we 
ahali  get  an  utterly  false  Tiew  of  the 
history  of  l*hiloeophy,  as  if  it  were  a 
of  aysluas  of  opiaiona  fol- 


lowing one  anoth^  in  time,  refuting 
oae  another,  and  then  paestng  away 
without  result  But  Philosophy  is  the 
study  of  a  whole  :  each  of  theee  sys- 
tems has  been  an  attempted  delinea- 
tii>n  of  that  whole ;  each  of  them  is  of 
far  higher  importance  for  us  than  they 
would  be  if  they  merely  aroused  a 
passing  curiosity  as  to  what  waa 
thought  of  the  matter  in  this  or  that 
particular  age. 

"The  history  of  the  empirical 
sciences  is  only  a  barren  account  of 
false  abstractions,  which  hare  been  in 
▼ogue  at  one  time  or  anodier :  but  the 
hi^ry  of  Fhiloeophy  enables  us  to 
reriew  the  Tarious  phssee  of  truth 
which  hsTe  been  prominent  to  differ* 
ant  minds:  phases  which  ars  onhr 
phases  (and  thersfbrs  felse),  which 
may  differ  in  importance,  but  all  of 
which  ars  true,  since  they  depict  a 
portion  of  rsality  which  haa  bean 
negleeted  at  other  timea.** 

It  is  not  Tery  easy  to  miderataad 
how  phases  can  be  felaa  and  y«( 
all  true.  Nor  doaa  Mr.  Cmmiof- 
bam  satisfactorily  explain  why  n 
refuted  system  of  philoaojAy  should 
be  so  much  more  highly  wood  than 
an  exploded  scientific  theory.  Tba 
fiict  that  acience  endeaToora  to  as- 
plain  the  phenomena  of  extanud 
natoru,  and  phikaoiAy  ia  oeoopied 
with  those  of  human  natnrs,  is  noi 
a  sufficient  reaaon.  If  there  ia»  m 
Mr.  Ctmningfaam  aaaerta,  **«  aott* 
necting  unity,  or  traeeabW  order  of 
dcTelopment,**  in  philoeopUeal 
systems,  this  is  surely  much  nsoio 
eridently  and  indisputably  tma  of 
scientific  theoriea. 

Mr.  Cunningham  occnpioa  fiv  loo 
much  apaoe  with  hia  intiodiielioa, 
in  whioi  he  diacusaoa  the  abatnMl 
question  how  far  a  system  of  philo> 
aophy  is  affected  by  procMiag 
systems  and  surrounding  efamun* 
stances.  After  a  long  nraamW% 
full  of  weorisooio  repetttkiiis«  ho 
arrires  at  the  following  condosiosi : 
— *«  Each  aeparate  system,  dien«  in 
dependent  on  the  eipreasJons  of  tfao 
Idea  which  it  finda  aroimd  It 
from  wUeh  it  (athon 
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of  the  Tnith  which  it  |iinperfectlj 
represents."  What  is  meant  by 
**  the  Idea*'  is  not  distinctly  ex- 
plained, but  the  general  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  philosophers  are 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  their 
systems  by  the  attempts  of  their 
predecessors,  which  surely  required 
no  such  laboured  statement  to  ex- 
plain and  substantiate  it. 

When  Mr.  Cunningham  comes  to 
the  proper  subject  of  his  work,  he 
writes  with  less  circumlocution  and 
repetition,  but  falls  into  the  oppo- 
site fault  of  excessive  brevity,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  attempt  to  notice  so  many 
philosophical  systems  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  degree  thesis. 
The  evil  might  have  been  avoided, 
or  at  any  rate  diminished,  if  he 
had  confined  his  attention  to  the 
most  prominent  writers  in  English 
philosophy,  instead  of  cramming 
into  his  pages  a  number  of  com- 
paratively unknown  names.  His 
allusions  and  descriptions  are  often 
so  brief  as  to  be  unintelligible, 
except  to  those  who  have  made 
English  philosophy  their  special 
study.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
he  manages  in  a  few  words  to  de- 
scribe the  leading  features  of  a 
philosophical  system  with  clearness 
and  general  accuracy.  There  is 
truth  in  the  distinction  he  draws 
between  Bacon  and  Descartes  : — 

"  The  aim  of  the  two  men  is  quite 
different ;  Bacon  desires  knowledge  in 
order  that  man's  physical  wants  may 
be  better  supplied:  Descartes  seeks 
for  truth  which  shall  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  own  heart,  though  he  does 
not  altogether  neglect  the  other  ad- 
vantages. This  ditference  in  their  dis- 
positions might  be  illustrated  from 
their  lives  no  less  than  from  their 
philosophies:  in  the  last  it  is  very  pro- 
nounced, and  the  superficial  resem- 
blaince  is  probably  not  due  to  more 
than  the  close  similiarity  of  their  sur- 
roundings: their  constructive  philoso- 
phers are  absolutely  distinct. 
'*  Bacon  cannot  analyze  knowledge 


into  elements.  The  various  sensuous 
impressions  are  perfectly  simple  so  far 
as  he  sees ;  nature  impresses  them  on 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  must  receive 
them  as  they  come;  bat  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  there  is  any  other 
difiiculty,  or  that  the  sensation  in  an 
unprejudiced  mind  could  be  open  to 
doubt  at  all.  Let  us  get  these  undis- 
torted  sensations,  we  shall  then  have 
knowledge  of  nature  and  power  over 
nature. 

**  Descartes,  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
strongly  the  distinction  between  his 
own  thinking  power  and  the  convic- 
tions it  gives  hun,  and  the  reports  that 
are  brought  to  him  by  others;  the 
further  question  occurs,  why  are  the 
reports  of  my  senses  to  be  trusted? 
The  systems  of  philosophv  do  not 
satisfy  me;  am  I  justified  in  letting  my 
senses  do  so  either?  Here  we  have 
the  recognition  of  mind  as  something 
distinct  from  its  impressions;  we 
find  a  permanent  ego,  not  a  mere 
flux  of  sensations  which  have  nothing 
in  common  bat  that  they  are  received 
from  without. 

*'It  is  the  recognition  of  mind  as 
distinguished  from  its  impressions  that 
marks  the  difference  between  Des- 
cartes and  Bacon.  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy did  not  rise  above  sensation,  Des- 
cartes recognized  mind  as  distinct  from 
its  sensations.  Self-culture  was  his 
aim  in  life,  and  the  recognition  of  self 
in  knowledge  was  his  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  Philosophy." 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  some  just 
observations  on  Descartes*  famous 
first  principle,  *'  Cogito  ergo  sum," 
which,  he  says,  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  argument,  so  much  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact.  **  The  phrase  is  giveu 
as  an  example  of  a  mental  condition 
which  is  absolutely  free  from  the 
possibility  of  doubt— the  immediate 
knowledge  of  its  own  state  by  the 
mind;  but  such  knowledge  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  nor  can  its 
validity  be  proved  without  a  mani- 
fest paralogism,  examples  of  which 
may  be  culled  from  the  pages  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton." 

Mr.  Cunningham's  composition 
is  sometimes  scarcely  so  correct  as 
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might  be  expected  from  an  academic 
cal  exercise.  The  following  is  not 
a  well  coDBtructed  sentence :  *'  The 
method  which  he  pursued  then  was 
based,  not  on  a  theory  as  to  how 
discoveries  mij^ht  be  made,  but 
Jrom  consideration  of  the  way  in 
which  they  had  hecn  made."  Else- 
where we  find  this  inelegancy: 
"  The  passages  pointed  out  helow 


are  onn  where  it  seems  extremely 
probable,  Ao.*'  In  one  or  two  in* 
stances  Mr.  Cunningham  is  guilty 
of  grammatical  error,  as,  «  ^  ,  where 
he  says  **  tlie  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  others  depend,  Ae.**  Faulu  of 
this  sort,  which  might  be  overlooked 
in  a  |M>pular  work,  are  out  of  pUeo 
in  a  degree  thesis. 


Th4  Odi9  of  Hi^aee  Uieralltf  tranMlaUd  in  Metre,  By  Artliur  Way,  M.A. 
Henry  S.  King  it  Co. — In  an  ably  written  introduction  Mr.  Way  addresses 
those' who.  like  himself,  are  engaged  in  classical  tuition,  and  dilates  opon 
the  tiifficulty  of  making  boys  appreciate  the  excellence  of  Horace's 
poeiry.  or  even  believe  that  he  is  a  poet  at  all.  He  tliinks  this  arises  in 
a  great  measure  fr4>m  the  practice  of  requiring  them  to  translate  his  verse 
into  prose,  which  is  at  tlic  best  a  poor  copy  of  the  ori:;inal,  and  is  often 
so  bald  and  uncoutli  as  to  be  hardly  intelligible.  Hence  he  suggests 
that  tliey  bhouUl  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  translate  in  poetical 
lan};uage.  and  with  a  rhythmical  movement  corresponding  in  some  degree 
to  that  of  the  original,  though  wiiliout  any  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
same  metres.  As  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  he  has 
puMished  the  present  tran»lation  of  the  Odes,  which,  it  will  be  seen, 
difTcrs  from  niobt  others  in  being  intended  to  serve  a  strictly  practical 
purpose. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Way 
re^'rt■ts,  lie  deeper  tlian  he  seems  to  buppose.  .-\t  tlie  age  when  boys  are 
set  t>)  read  and  learn  Horace  they  cannot  have  sufficient  maturity  of 
mind  and  acquaintance  with  general  literature  to  perceive  the  esquiaite 
felicity  of  phrnse  and  finish  of  composition  for  which  Horace  is  pr^ 
eminent.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  can  duly  appre- 
ciate the  poet's  goi>d  sense  or  beauty  of  expresftitm,  until  a  later  period 
of  their  stutlies.  Tliey  niii^t  fir!*t  mo  more  of  life,  and  acquire  some 
fsniiliarity  witli  the  be»t  p<-c*t!s  in  tlieir  own  and  other  languages. 

Mraiiwhile  they  must  obtain  a  tburttugh  masttery  of  the  language  in 
whii'h  Horare  wrote,  tlie  forms  and  meaning  of  wonla  and  phrases,  the 
Iawh  of  -uitiix,  and  the  structure  of  hi4  various  metres, which  necessarily 
in\nUe^  tiiilstime  work  caloulnted  to  rentier  him  anything  but  a  favourite 
with  tht-m.  lliry  must  go  tl  rougli  the  process  uf  translating  word  for 
worl  mt-nt.ally.  if  not  alou<l  or  in  writing — with  litt-ral  accuracv.  even 
tli'MiL'h  it  bf  inipt  H*>ible  to  do  this  in  pure  tloming  Knglish.  This  is 
uiimr'ally  aimitttil.  The  only  quebtion  is  whether  they  should  be  ex- 
ptrtt  .1.  f.>t  i:«ri-ly  t«>  g<.t  a  r<irrect  iJea  of  Horace's  meaning,  but  also 
tn  ^'1  e  nil  H'b  >]uate  rt-preM-iitatii-n  uf  it  in  their  own  language. 

It  i<»A!I<wed  <>n  all  baiiiU  that  the  charm  of  piM'tr)- Ci»nM»tji  verymoehin 

th«*  fiirin  of  4X(>r«s^iun.  i^btoh  i-aiinut  be  altered  at  all  without  loss  of  eflect 

Thi«  ap{  lifH  null  enptteial   f  Tce  t>  H(»racc's  0'ie«.  which  would  never 

lM%e  bt.f  1:  pr«  «i4  rved  so  Ktnv;  ^nil  a>lmircil  so  hi^rhly  for  tlie  thought  alone. 

>ting  that  an  acrurato  {grammatical  knowledge  of  Horace  is  not  ftll 
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that  may  be  desired,  is  it  not  all  tliat  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
boys? 

Considering  how  many  older  and  wiser  heads  than  theirs  have  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  produce  satisfactory  renderings  of  Horace  in  English 
verse,  we  think  their  time  might  be  more  profitably  employed  otherwise 
than  in  such  work.  Let  them,  by  all  means,  as  Mr.  Way  suggests,  be 
taught  to  avoid  prosaic  expressions,  and  translate  as  poetically  as  is  con- 
sistent with  strict  accuracy,  but  we  see  no  virtue  in  the  little  artifices  of 
style  which  Mr.  Way  seems  to  value  so  highly  and  practises  so  freely. 
**  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  slight  inversions  of  order  by  which  the 
verb  or  objective  case  commences  the  sentence,  or  the  adjective  follows 
the  noun,  or  verbal  forms  in  eth  are  employed.*'  They  are  allowable 
enough  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  verse,  but  not  otherwise  desirable. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Way's  version  of  JEquam  memnito : — 

"  Remember  thou  to  keep  in  time  of  hardship 
Constant  thy  soul,  which  else  can  not  be  chastened 

From  overweening  exultation 

In  wealth,  O  Dellias,  who  most  die 
Whether  thou  hast  lived  all  thy  life  in  sorrow, 
Or  all  through  festal  days  on  lawn  secluded 

Hast,  there  reclining,  cheered  thyself 

With  inner  brand  of  wine  Falemian. 
Why  love  the  giant  pine  and  silver  poplar 
With  boughs  to  link  a  hospitable  shade  ? 

Why  doth  the  fleeting  water  struggle 

To  flatter  down  its  winding  channel  ? 
Bid  them  bring  hither  wines  and  perfumes,  also 
The  lovely  rose's  blooms  too  early-fading 

While  fortune  yet  permits,  and  life, 

And  black  threads  of  the  Sisters  Three. 
Thou  shalt  forsake  thy  purchased  parks  and  mansion, 
Thy  villa  that  the  tawny  Tiber  lappeth 

Thou  shalt  forsake,  and  of  thy  riches 

High-piled  thy  heir  shall  take  possession. 
No  matter  whether  'neath  the  sky  thou  dwellest 
Rich,  and  from  Inachus  of  old  descended, 

Or  poor,  and  of  the  meanest  house, 

Thou  victim  of  impitying  Orcus. 
To  the  same  bourn  we  all  are  driven.    The  lot 
Of  all  within  the  urn  is  tossing,  sooner 

Or  later  to  leap  forth  and  place  us 

Within  the  boat  for  endless  exile.'* 

Mr.  Way  would  hardly  maintain  that  as  an  English  poetical  composi- 
tion  this  has  any  great  beauty.  Whatever  excellence  it  has  must  consist 
in  its  being  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  which  he  professes  to 
have  *•  literally  translated.'*  That  it  is  so  for  the  most  part,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit,  but  we  maintain  that  he  has  completely  altered,  and  not 
at  all  improved,  Horace  s  meaning  in  the  first  stanza.    What  Horace  says 
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is  simply  this :  Keep  joar  mind  andi^turbed  in  advertitj,  and  alto  for 
not  less)  under  restraint  in  prosperity.  To  translate  nofi  man  Umptrm* 
tarn  by  *'  whieh  else  cannot  be  ehastened."  introdueaa  a  foreign  tdaa  and 
Quite  spoils  the  sense.  Again,  the  third  stanza  is  utterly  at  Tarianet  with 
ttie  ordinary  reading  of  the  original,  whieh  is  a  relatire  clause  begmBiDg 
with  "where,"  not  an  interrogative  one.  Nothing  can  well  !w  nort 
absurd  than  to  a^k  why  the  pine  and  poplar  lore  to  link  a  bdapitable 
shade,  and  why  the  water  struggles  to  go  down  its  whading  ebannal* 
8urely  Mr.  Way  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  amar^  often  means,  notta 
lore,  but  to  be  wont,  like  the  corresponding  word  in  Greek.  He  doaa 
his  scholarship  no  credit  by  elsewhere  favouring  the  derivation  of 
from  dt  rr.f,  and  translating  it  by  **  vengeful." 

Mr.  Way  is  more  successful  in  his  rendering  of  MtUwr  im$ 
which  runs  thus, — 


'*  Keen  winter  is  melting  away  with  the  welcome  change  of  spring  and  the 
wind. 

And  the  rolleni  are  drawing  the  dry  keels  seaward ; 
Nor  now  does  tlie  flock  find  joy  in  the  byre,  nor  yet  the  hind  by  the  ingla. 

And  yfriih  hoary  rime  are  the  meadows  whitened : 
Now  with  the  moon  overhead  Cytherean  Venus  is  leading  the  danesa* 

And  twined  with  the  Nymphs  the  lovely  Graces, 
With  footfall  altenmte  are  shaking  the  ground,  the  while  that  flaming  Vilaaa 

Sets  the  Oyrlnps'  maaiy  forges  a-blazing ; 
Now  is  it  meet  to  entwine  the  flossy  head  with  the  verdant  myrtle 

Or  the  flower  that  the  soU  unfettered  produces  ; 
Now  too  is  it  meet  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  sbady  groves  unto  Faaaos 

With  a  lamb,  if  he  asks,  or  a  kid.  if  he  chooseth. 
Pde  Death  with  an  impartial  foot  doth  knock  at  the  hovels  of  poor  men 

And  castles  of  princes.    O  lavoared  Sestius 
Life's  short  span  forbids  ns  to  make  a  bejinnning  of  hope  (ar*reachiag ; 

Soon  ni^ht  and  the  ba^^bear  gboets  will  Im  on  thee. 
And  lluto's  straitened  abode ;  and,  as  soon  as  thou  shslt  have  thJIIfcSinari 
sped  thee. 

No  sceptre  of  wine  with  the  dice  shalt  thon  win  thee, 
Nur  I^ijcid  the  dainty  wilt  tlion  be  adoring,  for  whom  the  youths  ars  aflame 
now 

A1I«  and  soon  will  the  maidens  be  kindling.** 

Even  here,  thouf*h  Mr.  Way  gives  the  sense  of  the  original  with  eloaa 
fidelity,  he  fniU  to  reproduce  its  finished  beauty.  What  he  saya  of  ordi- 
nary tranklation  is  not  inapplicable  to  his  own  :  "  Horace*s  sportive  hattj 
and  winsome  charm,  and  nielo<ly  that  rang  clear  as  a  silver  bell,  ara 
all  spoilt,  and  we  are  on  disrnchantei  ground."  It  is  hard  to  baUava 
tliat,  by  reading  or  writing;  suoh  versions  as  Uiis,  boys,  who  have  bit  arto 
)ooke«l  upon  llorac«*  as  a  bi»re.  will  suddenly  wake  up  to  discern  bcwsliaa 
in  him  hitlierto  undiscovered,  and  make  him  the  constant  coupanioo  of 
tlieir  thou};hts. 

In  tlie  course  of  his  Introduction  Mr.  Way  tlirows  out  the  foUowiac 
Buggestion  as  to  the  tnmilattou  of  Uomer :— 
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"I  am  not  sure  that,  after  all  the  various  attempts  at  reprodaoing  in 
English  verse  the  spirit  of  this  stately  poet,  we  might  not  find  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  saccess  is  to  bo  foand  in  this  direction— a  literal  version  in  flowing, 
rapid  metres,  changing,  if  need  be,  sometimes,  as  the  tone  of  the  poet  changes ; 
now  with  the  breathless  flight  of  dactyls  or  ^t-gliding  undulations  of  anapasts, 
now  with  the  concentrated  energy  of  long  trochaic  lines,  and  anon  with  the 
calmer  stateliness  of  iambics.  Very  likely  the  labour  of  such  an  undertaking 
would  not  fidl  short  of  that  involved  in  ei^ecuting  some,  perhaps  any,  of  the 
numerous  poetical  versions  already  in  existence.  The  work  would  need  a  master- 
hand,  a  man  with  wealth  of  diction  and  fertility  in  word-handling  scarce  inferior 
to  any  poet:  but  I  cannot  think  our  noble  English  tongue,  the  language  of 
sliakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Tennyson,  so  poor  in  descriptive  power,  so  meagre 
in  picturesque  vocabulary,  as  to  be  unable  to  represent,  as  closely  as  one  need 
wish,  the  thoughts  of  those  *  far-renowned  bards  of  ancient  song.*  " 

We  fail  to  see  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  the  change  of  metre  which 
Mr.  Way  proposes.  He  is  right  enough  in  thinking  that  to  be  a  success- 
ful translator  one  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  requisite  scholarship^ 
sometliing  of  the  true  poet*s  imaginative  powers,  command  of  language, 
and  ear  for  melody.  Provided  these  qualifications  are  discernible  in  a 
translation,  the  metre  adopted  is  a  point  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence ;  tfnd  if  they  are  wanting,  the  most  cunningly  devised  variety  of 
measure  will  be  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Way*s  specimen  translations  of  two  or 
three  passages  certainly  have  the  merit  of  being  literal,  nor  are  they 
without  other  recommendations ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  gain  any. 
thing  by  the  varieties  of  metre,  unless  it  be  that  greater  accuracy  is  thus 
secured. 


The  Bsg$nt.  A  Play,  in  Five  Acts  and  Epilogus.  By  J.  M.  Chanson.  S. 
Tinsley,  London,  1876. — Murray,  the  half-brother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
is  the  Kegent  of  whom  this  play  treats.  The  time  comprised  within  the 
fivo  acts  extends  from  between  the  murders  of  Rizzio  and  Damley  to 
Mary*s  confinement  in  Lochleven.  The  epilogue,  consisting  of  three 
short  scenes,  represents  the  arrest  of  Lethington  and  the  death  of  Murray. 
Thus,  unlike  most  epilogues,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  play,  forming, 
in  fact,  a  sixth  short  act  This  is  an  innovation  rather  than  improvement 
upon  the  usual  practice.  The  author  seems  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
include  the  heroes  death  within  the  limits  of  the  play,  and  yet  not  to  have 
had  material  enough  for  an  act.  At  any  rate,  an  epilogue  of  such  length 
and  such  a  nature  is  a  fault  in  construction. 

Though  the  time  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  play  is  short,  it 
includes  some  stirring  events,  such  as  Damley's  murder,  Mary's  marriage 
with  Bothwell,  the  armed  conference  at  Carbenry,  and  Mary's  surrender, 
abdication,  and  confinement  in  Lochleven.  In  these  events  the  foremost 
men  of  the  age  are  more  or  less  concerned.  To  combine  these  materials 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  effective  picture  of  the  past  is  the  task 
which  Mr.  Chanson  has  undertaken  and  performed  with  a  fBur  degree  of 
success  on  the  whole.  Generally  speaking,  he  follows  the  history  of  the 
time  very  closely.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two  deviations  in  points  of 
detail.  Thus  he  represents  Damley  as  stabbed  by  assassins  in  the  house, 
but  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  overtaken  in  a  garden  to  which 
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he  had  escaped,  and  there  strangled  with  his  page.  Again,  Mr.  Cbaoson 
makes  Bothwell  escape,  at  Mary*s  suggestion,  on  the  flight  of  his  followers 
from  a  charge  of  the  enemy.  The  fact  was.  however,  that  Mary,  at  the 
conference  with  Kirkcaldy  of  Orange,  in  which  she  surrendered  herself, 
stipulated  that  Bothwell  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Dunbar.  Once  more, 
Murray  is  here  re[>resented  as  requiring  Mary,  on  pain  of  death*  to  sign 
a  declaration  that  she  liad  of  her  own  free  will  executed  the  deed  of  her 
abdication,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  Uie  fact  that  such  a  deelara- 
tioD  formed  part  of  that  deed.  Murray*s  intenriew  with  Mary  on  this 
subject  at  Lochleven,  appears  thus  in  these  pages— 

Qciiw.    My  brotlier !  O  m^n  IHem,  grameroy !  [Sk$  fmhratm  kiuL 

Exit  BsATov. 

Have  I  not  pined  for  this  ?—  //<•  f  nit  herffm  him 

All !— Wliy  so  cold  ?— Oli,  look  not  on  me  thus ! 

Did  yon  but  know  how  I  hsTu  sought  this  hour- 
How  tlio  fond  surety  that  it  yet  would  eome, 

Has  stayed  my  bursting  heart  full  oft,  and  staunched 

My  galled  tean — 

Methiuks  a  heart  of  adamant  might  mors 

To  conjure  show  of  joy  * 

O  brother,  speak !  and  be  it  with  a  smile. 
MosAT.  No  trite  dissembler  I 

To  conjure  smiles,  wlien  frowns  nf  Rhadaman* 

Might  better  matrh  my  thou^htn. 
Qrit!<.         And  whcrcfuro  hhtmld  vou  frown? 
MoaAT.  O  bniz<n  !— Wherefore? 

Qcta.^.  Oh  !— 

Hold,  heart  !~Agsin  thy  tnif^t  haii  failed  thee— 

This  thy  sheet  anchor  gone — But— liold,  hold,  heart !— 

Ay,  wherefore  should  yon  frown  ? 
MoBAT.    I  muse  me.  Madam,  of  y(»nr  hanlihood  ; 

But  judge  yon  cot  it  khall  avmil  you  aught : 

For  has  the  liar'st  doth  !(eed*tiuie  follow  i(ure. 

So  retribution  eter  fullomi  mmnf*. 
QBE  Kir         Not  here,  my  lonl,  u<>t  liere.  .  . 

For  lasting  Ctre«Hl,  mon*  cruel  than  the  pard, 

IVeys  on  po<»r  truktin;;  Iijn«»ri*Dre.  destroys. 

And  battens  to  Uie  laiit      But,  Ciod  be  praised. 

There  is  a  life  brvond  ' 
MoBAT.    Thui  i^kim  of  luorali/inj;  ill  becomes  you. 
QlTKXii        MuAt  YOQ  alone  hare  pri%  iU^t  f 
MoBAT.    Can'tt  thuu  »»  rai«<  thv  hands  to  Hcaren, 

And  know  them  stained  so  fuul  ? 

QcBBir.  My  liands 

MosAT.  Ay.  fool.     O  mretcbed  tliing^thy  basbands  blood  I 
QcBsa.  Do  I  yet  hre  ?— if  ustain  me,  God  *. 
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Thou  ill-conditioned  wretch !    Dare  you  to  sieij, 

Or  hint,  or  think,  that  I,  the  Queen  o'  Scots — 

The  hlood  now  tingling  in  my  bursting  veins 

From  half  the  bygone  kings  of  Christendom, 

Had  stooped  so  low  to  do  a  dastard  deed, 

To  quit  me,  shameless,  of  a  once  dear  mate, 

From  whom  your  wretched  self  a  month  foregone, 

By  form,  in  open  day,  proponed  divorce. 

By  me  declined — for  honour  and  my  son — 

Oh,  it  is  monstrous ! 
MoRAT.    Do  you  deny  your  mating  with  his  slayer? 
QuEBN.  If  he  were  so,  I  knew  it  not. 

The  forceful  mating — well  you  know  the  truth — 

Cool,  cool,  my  brain ! — An  enemy  is  here. 

He  was  a  rebel  once.    0  simple  I, 

To  think  the  rebel  ever  was  my  friend ! 

"  The  nation's  scorn,"  quo*  Traitor  Morton  then. 

Was  it  for  this  they  friended  Hepburn  so  ? 

They  mesh  the  prey,  and  forthwith  fall  upon'f. — 

Light !  light !  My  cozened  eyes  are  dim  no  more. 

These  lords — but  lime-twigs  they — the  fowler's  here ! 

"  Rhadaman  **  is  a  forced  contraction  for  Bhadamanthus,  still  more  so 
is  '^  har*st "  for  harvest.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Chanson  has  the  abbreviations 
"lotted**  for  allotted,  "tentive**  for  attentive,  and^tent  *' for  attention. 
He  also  affects  Scotticisms,  and  uses  strange  words,  such  as  ''dule," 
"  timeous,"  and  **  timeously.'*  Occasionally,  too,  he  throws  the  accent  on 
the  wrong  syllable  of  a  word,  as  on  the  first  in  "  fanatic,*'  and  on  the 
second  in  **  panacea.'* 

These  blemishes  would  mar  the  effect  of  a  greater  work  than  Mr. 
Chanson's,  which,  though  so  far  successful  as  not  to  be  tedious,  has  no 
claim  to  skill  in  construction,  stirring  incident,  startling  situation,  masterly 
portraiture  of  character,  or  powerfril  expression  of  feeling.  What  interest 
there  is  centres  in  Mary  and  Bothwell,  rather  than  the  nominal  hero  of 
the  play. 


Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warn- 
ings. By  R.  H.  Scott,  M.A.  H.  S. 
King  and  Co.  London,  1876. — An 
important  addition  has  lately  been 
made  to  the  intelligence  communi- 
cated by  our  daily  newspapers,  in 
the  shape  of  the  weather  charts, 
which,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
planatory remarks  appended,  are 
still  far  from  easy  to  understand 
properly  without  some  further  in- 
formation. 


The  special  object  of  Mr.  Scott's 
work  is  to  supply  this  information. 
As  Director  of  the  Meteorological 
OfiBce,  he  must  be  considered  to 
possess  special  qualifications  for 
the  useful  task  he  has  undertaken. 
Avoiding  theoretical  discussion,  ex;- 
cept  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  his 
purpose,  he  confines  himself  to  a 
simple  description  of  the  various 
instruments  and  methods  of  weather 
observation  now  in  use,  pointing 
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out  some  of  tht^  imperfections  in 
our  meterological  information,  nmX 
conBrming  his  stmtements  bjr  refer- 
ences to  facts.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  his  explanations  and 
descriptions,  with  the  numerous 
illustrations  by  which  thej  are  ac- 
companied. To  ensure  a  perfect 
comprehension  and  recollection  of 
his  remarks,  he  takes  the  trouble 
to  recapitulate  what  he  has  said, 
not  only  at  the  end  of  separate 
chapters,  but  also  the  substance  of 
sereral  chapters  forming  a  division 
of  the  subject  Hence,  no  one 
can  read  his  work  without  learn- 
ing the  full  meaning  and  ralue  of 
wither  charts,  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  a  correct  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  our  weather  know- 
ledge. 

Mr.  Scott  exposes  the  error  of 
supposing  that  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy indications  of  weather 
change  can  be  obtained  from  any 
single  barometer,  and  insists  on 
the  seceasitT  of  comparing  the 
readings  of  barometers  at  numer- 
ous  distant  stations,  the  differenees 
between  which,  like  diflTerences  in 
lerel,  are  denoted  by  gradients. 
These  gradients  **  are  expressed  in 
hundredths  of  an  inch  of  mercury 
per  one  degree  of  sixty  nautical 
mtlea.'*  They  afford  about  the  best 
aYaiUd>le  means  of  learning  the 
approach  of  storms.  Eren  sudden 
changes  in  a  single  barometer  can- 
not be  taken  as  safe  guides.  It 
is  necessary  to  compare  several, 
spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  to 
do  this  often.  Mr.  Scott  complains 
that  the  reports  received  at  the 
Meteorological  Office  are  far  from 
frequent  enough. 

**The  signal  office  at  Washington 
receives  three  reports  every  day 
from  each  of  its  stations ;  but,  as  is 
well  known,  that  office  is  most 
liberally  supplied  with  funds  by 
Congress.  Our  own  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  however,  can  afford 


only  one  at  eight  a.m.,  from  most 
of  our  stations,  and  at  best  we  only 
get  additional  reports  at  two  p.m. 
and  at  six  p  m.  from  a  few  places. 
As  regards  Sunday  mornings,  our 
information  does  not  reach  tis  till 
next  day.*' 

It  is  only  by  knowing  the  me- 
teorological  condition  of  districts 
around  us  that*  we  can  calculate 
with  auT  approach  to  certain^  aa 
to  the  kind  of  vreather  we  are 
likely  to  have ;  yet  this  indiapent* 
able  knowledge  is  not  attainable 
by  readers  of  newspapers,  or  even 
i>ubscribers  to  the  Daily  Wetttber 
Report,  till  several  hours,  and  often 
a  whole  day,  after  its  arrival.  If 
reports  cannot  be  obtained  more 
than  once  a  day,  it  would  seem 
more  convenient  to  fix  eight  p.m. 
for  their  reception  than  8  a-m. 
They  would  then  be  only  about 
twelve  hours  old  by  the  time  thc^ 
reached  the  public  eye,  whieh 
would  often  make  all  the  diflerenee. 

The  information  supplied  by  the 
weather  reports  is  necessariiy  inei^ 
gre;  many  important  partMolart, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  eionda 
and  the  sky,  being  omitted.  Nor 
are  the  instruments  alwajrs  so  per- 
fect, or  the  observers  so  well  quali* 
fied,  as  could  be  wished.  The 
instruments,  Mr.  Scott  saya,  ought 
to  be  automat  icshowinir  at  a  glance 
the  movemenu  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  last  preceding  ob- 
servation. The  nbtervera  should 
be  persons  of  out-door  occnpationa. 
practised  in  noting  the  changee  of 
weather  and  the  preceding  meteor- 
ological conditions,  stich  m  eoael> 
gtuutls.  Ac. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  imper- 
fections attaching  to  the  wea&ier 
charts  and  reports,  Mr.  SeotI  matn- 
tains  that  they  may  be  of 
if  properly  tised. 


**  These  charts  ars 
bclpe  to  the  local 


and  will  be 
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found  80  by  those  who  tttuJy  them 
regularly,  and  combine  uifh  that  itudy 
careful  and  tyttematic  obtervationt  of 
their  own  imtrumentif  and  of  local 
ueather;  but  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
whether  a  particular  afternoon  will  be 
wet  or  fine,  which  is  all  tliat  the  public 
generally  care  to  kuow  about  weaiher, 
It  is  obvious  tliat  charts  which  are  in 
many  places  necessarily  twenty- four 
hours  old  cannot  be  of  much  service. 
Moreover  the  phenomena, which  we  in- 
clude under  the  general  term*  weather/ 
often  depend  in  great  measure  on 
the  nature  and  conformation  of  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
observer,  so  that  one  place  will  be 
more  liable  to  rain  during  disturbed 
weather  than  another,  while  a 
second  will  exhibit  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  formation  of  fog  at  a  calm  period 
than  an  adjacent  district  might  show. 
As,  therefore,  such  exceptional  ten- 
dency is  confined  to  each  special 
locality,  and  does  not  belong  to  tlie 
phenomena  produced  at  all  stations  by 
the  system  of  circulation  prevailing  at 
the  time,  it  is  necessary  that  tlie 
observer  who  endeavours  to  forecast 
probable  weather  should  seek  to  ascer- 
tain under  what  conditions  such  pecu- 
liarities manifest  themselves,  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  apply  merely 
general  rules  iu  order  to  ste  the  mean- 
ing of  phenomena  of  a  purely  local 
character. 

'*  On  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  our 
insular  and  exposed  position  precludes 
lis.  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, from  the  possibility  of  issuing 
forecasts  of  future  weather  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  be  worth  publication, 
excepting  occasionally,  and  then  prin- 
cipally for  the  south-east  of  England. ' 

As  to  the  storm  warnings,*  Mr. 
Scott  shows  by  a  tabular  statement, 
that,  in  the  years  1878  and  1874, 
about  80  per  cent,  of  those  issued 
proved  correct,  which  is  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  result. 


Sibj/l  of  Cornwall ;  an  J  the 
Hearths  Oreat  Hulrrs.  Foems. 
I^leasure:    a   Poem  in  scren  parts. 


The  ImmortaU ;  or^  Olimptee  of 
FaradUe,  A  Poem.  London  in 
Light  and  Darkness ;  teith  all  the 
Authors  shorter  poems.  By  Nicho- 
las Michell.  W.  Tegg  and  Co.— 
Having  in  our  August  number 
described  three  volumes  of  Mr. 
Micheirs,  we  need  not  dwell  at  any 
great  length  on  those  before  us 
We  have  not  found  anything  in 
them  to  alter  the  opinion  we  then 
expressed,  or  to  require  much  addi- 
tion to  our  observations.  It  is  true 
we  have  four  additional  volumes  of 
Mr.  Micheirs  work  to  judge  from, 
but  there  is  great  sameness — and 
not  much  else — in  all  that  he  writes. 
The  wonder  to  us  is,  how  any  one 
can  manage  to  write  so  much,  and 
say  80  little.' 

Mr.  Michell  writes  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  and  in  varied  forms.  **  Sibyl 
of  Cornwall/*  is  an  attempt  at  sen- 
sational story  in  verse.  In  *'  The 
Heart's  Great  Bulers,**  we  have  a 
series  of  sketches  illustrative  of 
the  passions.  '*  Pleasure  "  contains 
similar  illustrations  of  the  various 
objects,  pursuits,  and  passions  from 
which  pleasure  is  derived,  inter- 
mingled, however,  with  painful 
Scenes  which  do  not  add  to  the 
burmony  of  the  general  effect. 

Air.  Michell  attempts  a  higher 
flight  in  **  The  Immortals ;  or, 
Glimpses  of  Paradise."  Here,  as 
in  his  **  Poetry  of  the  Creation,"  he 
rashly  rushes  in  where  wiser  men 
fear  to  tread,  and  tlie  result  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  The  last 
volume  is  a  miscellaneous  cdllection 
of  sentimental  pieces,  without  fresh- 
ness of  tlionght  or  depth  of  feeling. 

In  all  tliese  varied  lines  Mr. 
Michell  acquits  himself  respectably, 
so  far  as  the  versification  is  con- 
cerned, which,  though  not  remark- 
able for  melodious  smoothness, 
is  free  from  glaring  faults.  His 
composition  is,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, correct,  if  not  elegant. 
He  is  not  often  guilty  of  gross  error 
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in  point  of  taste,  and  is  always  well- 
meaning  in  sentiment.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  tliat  a  vein  of  rhetorical 
commonplace  runs  through  all  he 
writes.  It  matters  not  how  lofty  or 
how  touching  may  he  his  theme,  he 
does  not  rise  above  the  dead  level 
of  prosaic  artificiality,  or  give  utter- 
ance to  strains  that  even  arouse  the 
attention,  much  less  move  the  heart. 
In  short,  the  essentials  of  true 
poetry  are  not  to  be  found  in  his 
vtrae. 

The  following  lines  on  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  are  as  favourable  a  speci- 
men of  his  descriptive  writing  as 
we  have  met  with — 

"We    stand    below   the   falls;    this 

amootli.  broad  rock 
Is  wet  with  spray,  yet  safe  amidst  the 

shock, 
Qoat  Iiile  half  hong  in  air,  its  cliffs 

flBOSB'DIOWn, 

▲ad   tall  black   pines.   aU   ahivering, 

gaainf;  down. 
Aa  though  they  ahrank,  but  still  by 

some  strong  spell, 
Would  peer  bebw,  and  watch  the  tor- 
rents swell— 
Watch    the    mad   UUowa    plunging. 

seething  white. 
The  wat«r-(Iak«s  thrown  out,  like  be: . 

of  hght ; 
Down,  down  in  golfs  where  naclstr -las 

Voond  are  flashing ; 
Down,  heavily  down,  aa  waves  t..incd 

rocks  while  dashing. 
Behold!   but  speak  not;   wor's  may 

rarely  be 
InterpiVters  of  mind's  intent: '  - 
When  roost  we  feel,  then  rout-  ^t  grows 

the  t»n(n>e. 
The  (roddtres  Silence  from  jMie  Wonder 

sprung. 
Tis  not  the  whirl,  the  U>und  of  raging 

waves. 
Hmrled  fntm  above,  ti  diTe  in  earth's 

deep  caves ; 
*Tis  not  the  mountain  doods  where 

foam  bows  thine. 
Like  nibi«s  dropping;  from  some  skr- 

deep  mine. 
While  eagles  o'er  the  abyss  in  terrur 


To  seo  those  waters  lues,  and  boil,  and 
gleam ; 


Tis  not  the  thtmderiogs  from 

depths  profound. 
Convulsing   air,    and    shakiag 

around — 
Not  tliese  whelm  sense,  or  thrill  the 

soul  with  fear. 
Tis  the  dread  power  that  oMcks  ov 

frailty  here ; 
Ilesistless  power  displayed  by  thai  wild 

iflass 
Of  living  waters,  maddening  aa  thej 

pass ; 
Power    like   a   rushing    woild*!,   UB 

checked,  sublime. 
Not  urf^  for  days,  for  yeara,*.bal  dala- 

less  time. 
No   moment,  since  the   flood, 

waves  have  slept. 
But  on  unresting  plunged*  and 

ing  leapt; 
And  now   they  dash  through  air,  as 

theae  poor  eyes 
Their  grandeur  view,   and  awe  finds 

vent  in  sighs : 
And   when    our  turf-wrapped  bvsasl 

shall  throb  no  more. 
Race   foUowing    race    entombed    on 

yonder  shore. 
Still  ahall  their  mighty  voice  to  heavM 

a«eend, 
Wnila  earth's  new  children  o*er  their 

glories  bend. 
The  final  echoes  of  that  voice  at  kai 
Mingling,   and    lost,   in     Jurlgiisnfa 

trumpet-blast  ** 

The  writer  evidently  waota  to  be 
impressive.  His  painful  atrainlng 
after  efiiect  is  only  too  i^pareDL 
He  seems  to  think  suoeesa  la  to  be 
reached  by  worn-out  riietorioal  arti- 
fices, instead  of  by  vividly  realiiing 
the  scene  in  all  its  grandeur,  and. 
being  iloeply  stirred  with  the  various 
emotions  it  is  calctilated  to  ezdte. 
No  one  can  write  good  deeeription 
— especially  of  such  an  object  aa 
Niagara — who  has  not  an  cyw  to 
see,  or  an  imagination  to  eoneetve, 
and  a  heart  to  feel:  and  whoever 
posseftsos  these  requiaitet  will  dia* 
dain  the  use  of  any  other  art  than 
the  simple  transcript  of  hia  mind 
and  the  spontaneous  utteranee  of 
his  feeling.  Stage  trickery  will  ba 
an  abomination  to  him. 
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In  *'  The  Immortals  *'  Mr.  Michell 
gets  quite  beyond  his  depth,  mixing 
up  astronomy,  philosophical  specu- 
lation, and  religion  in  strange  con- 
fusion. Enchanted  "with  the  idea 
that  the  Pleiades  contain  the  central 
sun,  round  which  not  only  the  solar 
system  but  the  whole  universe 
turns,  ^he  thinks  it  not  improbable 
that  '*  near  these  glorious  worlds,  of 
among  them,  \lies  '  the  paradise  or 
angels  and  of  souls.'*  He  indulges 
in  all  sorts  of  fanciful  theories,  ex- 
plains the  nature  and  form  of  angels, 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  and 
describes  the  circumstances  of  their 
creation,  with  a  daring  familiarity 
and  minuteness  of  detail  amounting 
to  positive  profemi^.  Of  angels 
and  spirits  he  tells  us  —  without, 
however,  stating  where  he  got  his 
information  from — that 

''  They  haunt  each  silvery  moon,  they 

haunt  the  sun. 
Pass  aad  repass  on  beams,  like  bridges 

thrown 
Across  the  blue,  from  luminous  star  to 

star." 

Mr.  Michell  would  be  wise  to 
confine  himself  to  terrestrial  topics 
and  actual  life,  even  if  he  cannot 
avoid  triteness  and  superficiality  in 
his  treatment  of  them.  As  long  as 
he  keeps  to  the  terra  firma  of  reality 
he  is  safe  from  giddiness ;  and  sober 
truth,  however  dull,  is  at  any  rate 
better  than  the  wild  vagaries  of  a 
disordered  fancy.  If  Mr.  Michell 
must  write  verse — though  we  can- 
not see  why  he  should — let  him  at 
least  avoid  subjects  beyond  his 
grasp. 


A  None  Love  Story.  The  Pilot 
and  hie  Wife,  By  Jonas  Lie. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull. 
London,  Triibner  and  Co.  1876. — 
Two  previous  publications  have  won 


for  Mr.  Lie  an  honourable  position 
among^  Scandinavian  writers.  It 
was  desirable  that  he  should  be  in- 
troduced to  English  readers,  who, 
from  what  they  already  know  of 
Norse  literature,  through  Ander- 
sen's admirable  writings,  may  natu- 
rally  be  expected  to  welcome  an 
opportunity  of  renewing  and  ex* 
tending  their  acquaintance  with  it. 
This  has  been  satisfactorily  acoom- 
plished  by  Mrs.  Bull,  whose  trans- 
lation, though  bearing  unmistak- 
able traces  of  its  American  origin, 
has  the  great  merit  of  reading  like 
an  original  work. 

Mr.  Lie  having  spent  many  years 
in  the  nothern  regions  as  deputy  of 
a  judge,  has  bad  ample  opportunity 
of  becoming  familiar  with  the  mode 
of  life  there,  some  glimpses  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  his  present 
work.  Something  of  the  stern  gloom 
of  the  harsh  climate  seems  to  per 
vade  his  pages,  which,  though  every* 
where  instinct  with  vigour,  some- 
times striking,  and  at  others  toudi- 
ing,  are  nowhere  lighted  up  with 
sparkling  wit  or  playful  humour. 

We  look  in  vain  for  "  quips  and 
cranks  and  wanton  wiles."  Life 
in  those  cold  dark  regions  seems 
terribly  real  and  earnest^  or  dread- 
fully dull.  Such  a  thing  as  a  joke 
appears  scarcely  ever  to  be  heard 
or  thought  of.  Fun  is  forbidden 
fruit,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr. 
Lie*s  tale.  The  absence  of  graceful 
gaiety  is  a  fatal  flaw  which  must 
interfere  with  its  success^  especially 
as  it  contains  little  exciting  adven- 
ture or  startling  incident,  and  has 
nothing  of  the  sensational  novel 
about  it.  Neither  languishing 
young  ladies  nor  fast  young  men 
are  likely  to  find  here  the  sort  of 
reading  they  want. 

Most  love  stories,  after  describing 
in  detail  the  various  persons  and 
events  that  prevent  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  course  of  true  love — 
the  intrigues,  the  difficulties,}  and 
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the  dangers  which  teem  to  render 
the  desired  cousummation  unattain* 
able,  at  last  relieve  the  reader  of 
all  suspeote  bj  bringing  matters  to 
a  happv  conclusion  in  the  shape  of 
a  iiiarriage,  and  end  with  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  long  lived  in  peace  and 
propperity,  and  were  blessed  with 
a  liumerout  snd  thriving  family. 
}f ere,  on  the  contrary,  the  story  is 
continued  far  beyond  the  marriage, 
and  a  great  part,  if  not  the  chief, 
of  the  interest  and  intended  teach- 
ing  of  the  work  centres  in  this 
later  portion. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  story 
is,  that  it  commences  with  scenes 
which,  in  point  of  time,  belong  to 
the  end.  Thp  first  three  chspters 
set  before  us  the  pilot,  hiA  wife,  snd 
two  children — the  eldest  a  boy  of 
ten — and  represent  their  ordinarr 
way  of  life  at  this  time.  Tlie  fourth 
chspter  takes  us  abruptly  back  some 
fifWen  vt*ar«  or  more,  to  the  time 
when  the  pilot,  at  the  age  of  tigh- 
teen,  first  saw  his  wife,  then  four- 
teen years  old. 

From  this  point  the  story  pro- 
ceeds regularly  on  to  its  close  with- 
out interruption  or  lingering  on 
the  way.  It  is  only  fair  to  observe 
that  the  interest  is  well  sustained 
throughout.  If  there  are  few 
thrilling  scenes,  there  are  also  few 
long-wiiidrd  conversatiitiis,  spun- 
out  de-script  ions  of  persons  or 
places,  and  no  teditiut  or  trite 
reflections.  The  nsrrative  flo«s 
smoothly  along,  with  vuflicient  life 
and  variety  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion to  the  end  without  flagging. 

Of  course  the  pilot  and  bis  viife 
are  the  principal,  «e  mi}:ht  even 
say  the  only  characters,  the  rest 
bring  mere  lay  figures  diatint;ui*hed 
by  no  individuality.  The  pilut  is 
represented  sp  hnw  an<l  pkilful  in 
his  craft,  but  hv  no  means  amiable 
in  his  domestii*  relations.  Silent, 
moody   and  violent  in  temper,  par* 


ticakrly  when  under  the  inflaence 
of  drink,  he  treats  his  wife  and 
children  with  cruel  harshneas,  jet 
we  are  told  '*he  really  idc4iaed 
both  her  and  the  children.'* 

The  root  of  this  strange  incon- 
sistency is  the  jealous  suapieion 
which  recretly  preys  upon  hit  mind 
from  the  commencement  of  his 
courtship  till  fifteen  years  after  the 
marriage.  He  shows  a  morbid 
want  of  confidence  in  hit  wiie'a 
attachment  to  him  from  first  to  laat^ 
though  not  in  her  fidelity  to  him 
after  marriage.  A^in  and  again 
he  finds  his  suspicions  groundleaa 
yet  still  they  recur. 

It  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
volume  that  they  are  at  last  effec- 
tually removed  by  the  following 
conversation,  which  forms  the  J^ 
no4metit  of  the  plot  and  the  moral 
of  the  tale. 


**  There  was  a  somewhat  Sonday  calm 
over  Elizabeth  as  rIm  stood  thers  by 
tlie  hearth  and  awaited  her  Imsbaad's 
ooming.  She  heard  him  out  in  the 
porch.  When  he  came  in,  a  quick  flash 
orersprsad  her  firm,  eapreuivs  conn- 
tenaaee  :  but  it  baaishsd  at  once,  and 
aha  gazed  at  him  witli  half- parted  Ups. 
forgetting  to  greet  him.  It  did  not 
escape  htm  that  thers  was  a  certain 
pelf  conscious  pecnrity  about  her.  Aa 
such  was  she  juit  the  Klizabeth  he 
loved. 

•  -Klizabeth;  hs  said,  with  deep 
SfUfmiiity.  and  looked  hsr  in  the  face. 
*I  hare  a  great  reproach  to  make  to 
vou.  You  have  not  been  tmc — yoa 
have  been  secretive  toward  ms  lor 
many  yearn-- 1  am  afnid  daring  aU 
the  time  we  have  lived  toffether.' 

**  He  lo«iked  at  her  mildly  forbearing, 
ai  if  he  expected  her  straightlsrsrarU 
aclknowlnltnnent  to  him.  that  he  might 
be  prraiiurd  to  furgive  her.  Bol  ahe 
Ptmid  pall*,  gixing  down  befors  her. 
while  her  heart  beat  violently. 

***And  how  have  I  loved  yoa*'  he 
bar»t  out,  with  a  touch  of  rspteach, 
*alwaT«— ahore  my  own  lifc!* 

**  She  stiMMl  for  a  time  ailant,  aad 
now  obliged  to  summon  all  h&t 
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to  speak  oat.  At  last  she  said,  a  little 
constrained,  without  raising  her  eyes, — 

"  *  I  hear  you  say  it,  ^Ive ;  bat  I 
have  thought  over  various  things, 
now.' 

*<  *What  hare  you  thought  over, 
Elizabeth?'  His  glance  at  once  be- 
came the  dark,  rough  one  she  well 
knew.  It  meant  that  she  had,  given 
offence  by  her  reply ;  that  he  had  now 
gone  to  meet  her  as  feur  as  he  would, 
and  that  now  they  stood  there  by  the 
wall  he  would  yield  no  further. 

"  *  Am  I  right  or  not  right  ? '  he  asked 
sharply. 

**  *  That  I  have  blindly  believed  that 
you  loved  me  ? '  she  answered,  so  pale, 
and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 
'  Yes.  it  is  true,  and  it  is  my  honour. 
Bat  have  you  let  me  see  it,  or  was  it 
only  I  who  should  give  you  everything? 
Was  my  happiness  in  lite,  then,  nothing, 
and  have  1  no  right?  No,  Salve!' 
said  she  with  angry,  trembling  voice, 
and  a  glance  that  burned  from  all  that 
she  hsui  suffered.  *  Speak  the  truth ! 
You  have  loved  yourself,  and  when  you 
married  me  you  only  took  one  to  help 
you  on  with  it;  so  there  were  two 
about  it,  and  still  that  was  not  enough. 
No,  no ! '  she  concluded,  and  threw  her 
hands  out  before  her  in  her  bitter  feel- 
ing ;  *  had  you  loved  me  as  I  have 
loved  you,  we  would  not  have  come  to 
this,  where  we  stand  to-day.' 

** '  Elizabeth,'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone, 
for  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  control 
himself— his  voice  sounded  ironical, 
while  his  gaze  fastened  itself  upon  her, 
— *  I  thank  you,  because  you  have  at 
last  told  me  your  meaning,  although  it 
comes  rather  late.  You  see,  1  was 
right  when  I  said  that  you  had  never 
been  true  toward  me.' 

**  *  I  have  deceived  you,  you  say ;  yes, 
it  is  true ! '  she  added  with  emphasis, 
while  her  eye  quietly  met  his ;  *  but  it 
was  not  because  I  was  wanting  in  love 
to  you.  but  from  the  fact  that  you  could 
not  believe  me.  I  have  contented 
myself  with  going  about  in  my  own 
house  mistrusted — and  by  you,  Salve ; 
and  I  have  borne  it,  and  kept  silence 
through  it  all,  because  I  believed  that 
you  would  not  bear  hearing  the  truth, 
and  because  I  always  hoped  that  you 
in  that  way  would  become  persuaded. 
I  thought  that  that  was  the  right  way, 


and  I  pursued  it  for  your  sake,  not- 
withstanding all  it  cost  me,  and  tliat 
was  much — much.  Salve!  See  what  I 
have  daily  borne  through  all  these 
years  because  I  loved  you !  But  you 
who  only  imposed  a  heavier  and  still 
heavier  burden  upon  me,— do  you  love 
me?  I  begin  almost  to  doubt  it. 
Salve ! ' 

' '  He  stood  overwhelmed  by  this  sudden 
attack.  This  interpretation  of  the 
situation  was  to  him  unexpected,  and 
it  struck  him  that  she  might  have 
reason  on  hor  side  in  thinking  so ;  but 
he  replied  notwithstanding,  in  a  bitter 
tone, — 

"  *  You  are  only  too  right  in  this, 
Elizabeth.  I  know,  also,  that  a  miser- 
able, poor  pilot  was  but  little  fitted  for 
you — have  always  known  it,  even  from 
the  time  we  were  engaged.  You  re- 
member when  you  stood  before  Vau 
Spyck's  picture,  down  in  Amsterdam  ? 
—then  I  understood  that  it  was  such  a 
man  you  should  have ;  or,  that  time  on 
board  the  Apollo,  when  you  broke  out 
so  grandly  about  the  North  Star? — 
then  I  felt  the  same,  and  sailed  the 
brig  that  night  to  its  destruction  !' 

"  *  Salve ! '  she  exclaimed,  passionately, 
*  you  know  well  that  you  would  not  be 
grander  in  my  eyes  if  you  were  au 
admiral  than  now  you  are  a  pilot^  and 
than  you  have  always  been  to  me.  Did 
I  not  stand  and  think  of  you  when  1 
looked  on  Van  Spyck, — tliat  you  were 
he  who  could  have  done  the  same? 
Or,  when  I  saw  the  North  Star,  did  I 
not  think  were  but  you  the  chief,  Salve, 
then  they  should  see  how  it  would  be 
with  the  right  man  on  board  ?  Did  I 
care  about  the  North  Star  except  to  get 
it  for  you  ?  Did  I  not  think  that  vuu, 
a  poor  skipper,  outweighed  the  whole 
show?' 

*'  Salve  stood  so  unspeakably  happy 
daring  this  outburst,  in  which  he  saw 
everything  before  him  cleared  away; 
that  he  himself  had  been  the  hero  of 
all  her  dreams.  He  believed  every 
word,  as  he  had  always  done  when  she 
said  anything,  and  thought  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  stupid  creatures  the 
Lord  had  ever  permitted  to  live  on  this 
earth.  He  involuntarily  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  her,  like  Alcibiades,  to  end 
the  quarrel  by  taking  her  about  the 
waist  and  bear  her  firom  this  court  of 
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juitico  home  t<)  bis  liouM  :  l>iit  he 
iiU;|ipcJ  ut  tb«  d«H'|i.  wurJinit  otT  eur- 
iiChtiit'>A  i\iih  which  sho  roniiiiutM. — 

"'No.  Siilvo.  it  is  nut  this  whioh 
bUiikU  In! Weill  lis.  howcViT  «-li'VfrIj 
vmi  lunv  hiivr  disiMVi*rr«l  it;  it  is  not 
thi^ — it  14  in'iiirthiu^  i'Im*.  At  hfurt 
viiu  do  II' It  tni«it  iii<».  that  in  thi*  truth, 
-^uiid  tlius  ttll  thiK  hus  rniiie  up  in  your 
mind  aftt-rwards.  And  dn  vou  itt*.' 
hIu-  ruiitintied.  H*ith  a  f«co  « &|in>Mivt* 
of  |iai!i.  'it  ntvcr  \xill  tiini  nut  w«ll 
^ith  us  i»o  Im;:  as  \ou  rh<*ri«h  ono 
partirlo  of  doubt  in  your  thuuplitA'.' 
Doll  t  Tou  uiidcnitaiid.  Tft.  thut  it  ia 
the  iM'aro  nf  our  heart hstitut*  that  i*t  ut 
atakt*.  tliiU  it  ia  thi;!  I  have  fiju;;ht  fi*r 
all  theite  yeam.  wh«'n  I  have  lH>niu  it 
All  aM*-aJi  vou  wull  knoar  I  hav«>  nut 
flu*  uuturf  to  t'Uilurt',  Sidw'.*'  said  atic. 
pviiiK  hiiu  nn  imprea>ivv  lixik.  'If 
vtui  do  n'>t  uinh  r^tand  it  vt*!.  then  <mm1 
llrip  yi»U  uud  Uh!'  hhc  ron«-ludc«l. 
dL"«pairiii;*ly.  and  tunu'.l  hall'  aUiut 
a^Min  to  tho  hre,  in  which  alio  lost 
lufM-lf  ^'lizin;:. 

"  Hi;  fi'.iiud  Ixfore  her  avort<*d  f>»rin  n% 
if  lit*  had  l*rt^n  panily/t'd.  und  lu'arccly 
vi  ntun-d  to  liMik  at  her;  in  that  dr^rio 
all  that  nho  had  Kuid  n*w  lav  rloar  and 
atnkin^  liifiiri.*  hiiu  n.s  the  truth.  Shi* 
hail  hi'ld  a  inirr««r  4if  their  unit«-d  livt-s 
up  bffiin*  hii  vyvn,  and  he  haw  h hum* If 
th«  run  iH)  ei*'iti!«tii'al  ainl  hoiuU  hy  the 
Mde  I  if  all  thiii  lore.  He  hUMtd  Willi  a 
dvep  pain,  huiiihled  in  hrart.  and  ht* 
\iui»  lM>th  t<Ni  uoMe  and  Umi  true  &ut  t  i 
Ih*  wriin.;  to  a<-kn<mled;;i'  it.  Al>- 
>tr.irtf  •!.  hi*  uvnt  fVer  to  the  window 
ui;<l  li^»•>•l  thfre  uuhile. 

"  '  Kli/alM.-th.'  he  mojiI  deA]Mindin:.'ly. 
*  vnu  kn*»iv  rrrtaililv  ul  heart   th«t  vmi 

l..i\tf     U  •  II     I'ViTl  thill.:     t*'     lllf     III     thl<« 

ifti>rll  ;  1  knoNT.  alt  %  winsiin  my 
th  •  Jo  *!  wr«-ii.;  ii.'.iiii'-t  \  '1  «  -u^ii^t*, 
iiiii  1  kIiaU  niw  tralj  an  i  im  ly  «.- 
k!i"-«l*  i.:'  iti«t  t-i  yi*u.  tli"iijii  it  \m\\ 
I  .  iki-  ii.f  ^ta!l  1  an  i:i>*i^ii::it-aiit  iii.i'i 
|.>-f<>l«  Vi'U.  Y*  ■*.  Kh/aU-th,  I  ht^o 
ii»'Tir  hi-t-n  al'le  U'  f»«-l  Ui^-^'-lf  r-'aily 
a«'i-uri «  tiiat  I  al  iiie  wh"!iy  aJ:  1  fully 
p  iiH'*«'«f-l  \«.'ur  nui.'l  »i!:'«-  tJ..il  t;iiie 
It  •— I  hiiu  an  ill-rt.  it]  p.ir*  d^iv  t^ 
^|■•  .Ik  • -;i.  fr  ).•  <  •ii'.i:i:«-l  u;*.]i  t:i.<« 
)\  iini;..i'.:  Ji  in  *!*••  ■»  ifcii  '^i'  1>':.«  ril  — 
*M!u-f  \i..\\  a:!a:r  «<f  y-'it'*  ^i.i*.  lL« 
iiMval  •  l!.<'''r  l!  I  !<«  i  •  vii  IMV  «  ire 
r»|' -l,  V"U  !»•  ri'ruc.   -all;.-  "o.'ii^    in- 


fidential.  *  which  I  could  not  eoatrol  in 
Hpite  of  ever>'thinK  I  atill  knew  ti>  the 
t-ontrar}'.  And  |ierhaps  I  can  not  bi*Ar 
it  yrt  *  ThM  ia  ur  atuuiblinp-bloci. 
I  iirkuimled^'e  honently  anl  plainly; 
hut  Htill  I  cannot  1»h«  you.  Kli/ubeth. 
1  have  always  He«*n  tiiat  you  were  fittttl 
for  si>methini;  in^ind :  tiiut  you  really 
ahould  have  a  man  who  waa  Homebody 
in  the  worlds  such  a  one  an  he.  and 
not  a  rouimon  man  like  dm.  You  aee 
I  have  never  lN*on  able  to  endura 
thiiikin}{  of  thi?*.  and  so  I  have  become 
rnDcori>us  ti»ward  all  the  world,  and 
HUiipii'ioufl  and  oppreaaive  toward  yon. 
Notwithsiaiidiiiit  ynu  are  my  wife, 
Kli/aU'th.  1  hare' never  been  able  to 
ItelieVH  that  I  posaeaaed  you.  and 
tlii*ri*fiirt>  never  really  had  you.  althoti^h 
what  yon  have  Kaid  to  me  to-day.  CioJ 
Uf  praiiied.  haa  given  me  another 
ajisu ranee  I  have  not  lieen  atrong 
enough  not  n*  you-— tlioush  I  dart 
Kay  I  have  Htriveii  with  it.  Elizabeth!* 
he'  burnt  out.  liNiking  ao  pale,  while  ha 
laid  lN>th  hiin  :k  on  her  ahoulden  and 
looktil  her  ill  the  fa«'e. 

"  ."^he  felt  that  hiH  anna  trembled, and 
hiT  eyeh  tilled  Willi  tearii.  It  wounded 
her  lo  the  heart  to  i&ee  him  thus.  She 
Huddeiily  relenjcvd  hernelf  and  went 
into  the  hidi*  cliauibi*r.  whence  ahe 
pn'Heiiily  I'unie  out  with  an  old  Dole 
and  handed  it  to  hiiu 

"  *  It  ii  the  letu*r  which  I  wrolo  to 
the  naval  o|)i«*er  tliat  niffht  I  fled  frxim 
tin-  lUrks  Mr  looked  at  her  a  Utile 
Buia/etl  )  '  1  ^'ot  it  from  Mr*.  Beck.' 
she  Mid.     '  Kead  It,  Salve  l'^ 


••  •  rur>i>n  me  that  I  cannot  becoine 
v.iir  wilt".  rjrni\  hi-art  in  another*!^ 


*  Kli/abcth  IUklbt.* 


•  H.  Hp<IleJ  iuit  thelanre.  rrookoi 
I'tt'-T!*.  I'Ut  MMtid  luiubclf  thereapon 
d<>^\n  "U  t)ie  lieiii'h  and  read  it  owr 
u^'.iin  Mm*  *'totMi  beudinit  orer  ham, 
and  1  »->ke<l  iiov  at  tlie  noU.  then  a&  hia 

fa<'i . 

'  \Vli.a  ManN  there.  Salve?*  ahe 
a^ked  at  l.i>:.     '  Why  tonld  1  Bol  he- 

rutii**  \"U»r;  llerk  »  Wife''' 

'l  .•riii\  heart  -iftanothar'a!  "ha 
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answered  slowly,  and  looked  at  her 
with  moist  eyes. 

**  *  No,  not  you — it  was  I  who  lored 
anotlier,  it  stands ;  and  who  was  that 
other?* 

" '  God  bless  you — it  was  I ! '  and  he 
drew  her  down  on  his  lap. 


The  character  of  Elizabeth,  the 
wife,  is  at  once  lovely  and  life-like. 
Pure,  faithful,  and  ardent  in  her 
affection  for  her  husband  from  first 
to  last,  she  shows  a  noble  heroism 
in  the  patient  endurance  of  his 
jealous  misconstruction  of  her  con- 
duct, his  outburst  of  anger,  and 
general  ill-usage  both  of  her  and 
the  children.  She  constitutes  the 
redeeming  feature  of  the  work, 
which  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
in  attraction,  though  worthy  of  all 
praise  for  its  healthy  tone  and  its 
faithful  adherence  to  the  simplicity 
of  nature. 


M,  Michel  Chevalier  et  Le  Bi- 
metallisme.  Par  Henri  Cemuschi. 
Paris  :  De  Guillaumin,  Bue  Kiche- 

lieu.  1876 The  heavy  fall  in  the 

value  of  silver — which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  cause  a  loss  of 
£2,800.000  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment during  the  current  year — not 
unnaturally  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. Though  furnished  with  abun- 
dant evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  presided  over  by  so  able  a 
chairman  as  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Com- 
mittee were  unable  in  their  report 
to  speak  with  any  confidence  as  to 
the  future,  and  refrained  from  sug- 
gesting what  steps  it  would  be 
advisable  to  take  with  a  view  to 
remedy  or  alleviate  the  evil. 

M.  Cemuschi,  the  author  of  the 
present  brochure  on  an  article  of 
M.   Chevalier's  in   the  Bevue  det 


deux  MbndeSt  is  troubled  with  no 
doubts  as  to  the  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.  He  has  faith  enough 
in  his  own  opinions  to  remove 
mountains;  and  if  self-confidence 
were  the  only  thing  needed  to 
ensure  success,  all  uneasiness  on 
this  perplexing  subject  might  be 
safely  dismissed.  He  knows  a  sove- 
reign remedy,  not  only  for  the 
serious  loss  and  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned by  the  fall  of  silver  at  the 
present  time,  but  for  all  disorders 
connected  with  the  currency  at  any 
time  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  only  thing  necessary  to  ensure 
exemption  from  such  financial  dis- 
asters is  to  declare  by  law  that  a 
certain  weight  of  gold  of  specified 
fineness  shall  be  held  to  be  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  15 i  times  the  same 
weight  of  silver  of  the  same  fine- 
ness. 

"  We  ask  for  nothing  more  than 
permission  for  all  to  have  three 
silver  coins  struck : 

*'l.  In  Germany  the  four-mark 
piece,  weighing  a  thaler  and  a 
third ; 

''2.  In  England  the  four-shilling 
piece,  containing  as  much  fine  metu 
as  62  gold  shillings ; 

'*  3.  In  the  United  States  the  silver 
dollar,  weighing  15i  gold  dollars, 
or  309-90  grains  nine-tenths  fine. 

'*  The  general  rehabilitation  of  sil- 
ver would  allow  France  to  resume 
the  manufacture  of  her  silver  crowns, 
the  whole  loss  in  the  value  of  silver 
in  Europe  and  India  would  imme- 
diately be  recovered,  equilibrium 
between  the  debit  and  credit  of 
nations  and  individuals  would  be 
re-established,  business  would  be 
revived,  justice  would  be  done,  and 
benefit  conferred." 

What  can  be  simpler,  and  what 
more  desirable  ?  If  one  could  but 
share  in  M.  Cemuschi's  firm  faith 
and  glowing  enthusiasm,  how  de- 
lightful human  life  would  be.  Un- 
fortunately, the  stem  stepmother, 
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experience,  tells  a  yerj  different  Ule, 
and  makes  one  look  with  suspicion 
on  a  proposal  which  has  heen  care- 
fully  considered  and  emphatically 
condemned  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities both  in  France  and  in  this 
country. 

M.  Cemuschi  has  extraordinary 
views  as  to  the  power  of  GoTem- 
ment,  which  he  seems  to  think 
capable  of  giving  any  value  it 
pleases  to  gold,  silver,  and  even 
paper.  It  has  onlv  to  declare  by 
law  that  gold  shall  be  worth  15^ 
times  as  much  as  silver,  and  the 
two  metals  will  preserve  this  ratio 
to  each  other,  no  matter  how  much 
the  supply  of  each  may  vary. 

If  Government  can  for  ever  deter* 
mine  how  much  silver  shall  be 
given  for  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 
It  can  with  equal  certaiuty  deter* 
mine  how  much  com,  clotli.  or  any 
otlier  article  shall  be  given  for  it, 
which  M.  Cemuschi  will  not  find 
it  easy  to  make  many  people  be- 
lieve. 

The  idea  of  regulating  prices  by 
legislative  enactment  lias  surely 
been  completely  exploded  long  ago. 
It  is  marvellous  that  any  one  pro- 
fessing to  know  anything  of  political 
economy  or  history  should  at  this 
time  of  day  sppear  to  favour  so 
palpable  an  absurdity. 

it  i«  a  fttrani^e  fallai*y  to  suppose 
that,  becaii»e  Government  can  de- 
termine weights  and  measures,  it 
can  alfto  detennine  prices.  The 
value  of  a  tiling  is  simply  what 
buyers  are  willing  to  give  for  it, 
and  til  is  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  their  desire  to  possess  it,  and 
tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  which 
are  circumstances  bevond  tlie  con- 
trol  of  any  govemmeut. 

An  equally  fallacious  argument  of 
M.  Cerouschi*s  is  founded  u|M)n  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  word  for  money 
is  derived  from  a  wonl  meaning 
law,  whence  he  inft^m  that  money 
be  arbitrary  creation  of  law,  on 


which  alone  its  value  depends;  in 
other  words,  because  law  cao  decide 
what  coins  shall  be  struck,  of  what 
metals,  weight,  and  fineness  they 
shall  be,  it  can  fix  the  relative  values 
of  the  metals  for  ever  in  spite  of  all 
disturbing  causes. 

M.  Cemuschi  refers  to  other 
publications  of  his  for  the  lull 
development  and  establishment  of 
his  views.  Unless  tliey  contain 
more  convincing  arguments  than 
are  to  be  found  in  this  work«  his 
confident  expectation  that  his  doc- 
triiies  will  ere  long  be  aniversally 
adopted  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled . 

The  whole  tendency  of  recant 
events  and  modem  legislation  ia 
towards  the  establishment  of  only 
one  metal  as  the  legal  tender,  and 
that  gold,  not  to  the  recognition  of 
both  gold  and  silver,  as  M.  Cer- 
nusclii  desires.  His  attempt  to 
counteract  this  tcndencv  with  stidi 
feeble  efforts  reminds  one  of  Mrs. 
Partington  pushing  back  the  Atlao 
tic  with  her  mop 


Lc^icml  PrmsU:  eampriiity  m 
Smmmary  o/tks  PrUuipl0t0f  •2^'* 
eal  Science  and  Coniome  Juereieee 
for  Prectkml  Appl%emiiem.  Bf  H. 
X.  Day.  Simpson,  Low,  and  Co. 
Londou,  Is70.  The  voiuine  befotv 
us  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  firaS 
book  for  students  of  logic.  Aa  the 
title  implies,  it  combines  theory  ana 
practice,  containing  an  expoeitioo 
of  principles,  with  rules  and  ea* 
a'nples  for  exercise  in  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  According  to  the 
preface,  it  **  is  eoostnictcd  on  the 
exactestprindpleaof  logieal  OMthod, 
being  itself  desigoel  lo  exeasplifj 
these  principles  in  the  detnitiooa 
and  the  scientific  evdolieii  of  all 
the  generic  laws  and  tonne  of 
thought  from  its  own  naliiiew** 

This  is  taktni;  liii;ber  ground  than 
is  quite  safe.  The  autbor  cballengto 
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criticism  on  what  roost  people  will 
feel  to  be  the  weak  points  of  his 
book.  It  undoubtedly  contains 
much  useful  matter,  but  does  not 
excel  in  its  arrangement  or  defini- 
tions. Mr.  Day  divides  logic  into 
'*  two  parts — the  first  treating  of 
the  element*  of  thought ;  the  second 
of  the  method  of  thought.  The 
elements  of  thought,  further,  are 
either  its  essential  properties,  in 
this  use  of  them  called  lawe ;  or 
the  different  kinds  or  forme  in 
which  thought  appears."  The 
forms  of  thought  are  stated  to  be 
the  judgment,  the  concept,  and 
'*  the  reasoning,"  the  treatment  of 
which  occupies  the  first  half  of  the 
volume.  In  the  second  half,  devoted 
to  method — or  ''  the  conditions  of 
perfect  thought  in  order  to  its  end, 
which  is  truth,  science,  or  perfect 
knowledge  " — these  three  topics  are 
again  discussed,  which  occasions 
frequent  repetition  of  what  was 
said  before. 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  or 
advantage  of  first  explaining  the 
process  of  judgment,  and  then  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  work  dis- 
cussing the  conditions  necessary  to 
its  correct  performance.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  the  other  two 
subjects.  Again,  in  the  early  parts 
of  the  book  there  are  brief  defini- 
tions of  generalization  and  deter- 
mination,  and  towards  the  end  fuller 
accounts  of  the  same  processes. 
We  have  noticed  other  instances  of 
repetition,  for  which  we  can  see 
no  sufficient  reason.  A  method  of 
arrangement  which  leads  to  such 
results  is  not  to  be  commended, 
however  exact  may  be  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  is  founded, 

Mr.  Day's  definitions  are  even 
less  to  be  admired  than  his  arrange- 
ment. As  one  instance  the  follow- 
ing may  be  quoted :  *'  The  concept 
is  that  derived  form  of  thought 
which  springs  directly  from  the 
matter  ot  a  judgment,  and  appears 


in  the  form  of  such  matter.  Or, 
more  briefly,  the  concept  is  a  deri- 
vation of  a  logical  term  from  the 
matter  of  a  Judgment  or  judg- 
ments." A  definition  should  at  any 
rate  be  definite  and  clear,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  predicated  of  this. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  its 
hazy  language,  it  conveys  a  very 
different  notion  of  concept. from 
Sir  W.  Hamilton's  or  Archbishop 
Thomson's. 

We  object  to  the  author's  defini- 
tion of  copula  also,  which  is  stated 
thus :  '*  The  essence  of  the  judging 
act  lies  in  the  uniting  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate,  and  the 
recognizing  of  them  as  the  same. 
This  element  in  a  judgment  is 
called  the  copula.  We  may  accord- 
ingly define  the  copula  to  be  that 
element  of  a  judgment  in  which  the 
terms  are  identified  or  differenced, 
or  recop:nized  as  the  same  or  differ- 
ent. The  copula,  it  should  be 
noticed,  is  not  always  expressed  by 
the  so-called  substaintive  verb  tt,  i$ 
not:' 

We  have  always  been  given  to 
understand  that  Uie  copula  is  part 
of  a  proposition,  or  judgment  ex- 
pressed in  words,  and  therefore 
consists  of  a  word  or  words ;  but 
Mr.  Day  here  speaks  of  it  as  an  act 
of  the  mind,  which,  though  called 
an  ^*  element  in  a  judgment,"  is,  in 
fact,  the  whole  of  it,  for  what  else 
is  there  in  such  an  act  than  the 
comparison  of  the  subject  with  the 
predicate  and  recognition  of  their 
agreement  or  difference  ? 

Mr.  Day  says,  '*  The  copula  is 
sometimes  expressed  by  such  words 
as  eontmnSf  comprehends,  consists  qfi 
involves,  and  the  like ; "  but  fdl 
these  words  contain  part  of  the 
predicate  as  well  as  the  copula, 
which  is  usually  and  better  con- 
sidered to  consist  simply  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  with  or  without  a 
negative  particle. 

Mr.  Day  is  not  so  accurate  in  the 
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usr»  of  lanpiage  as  might  be  de 
sired.  !lIo  ra^s,  *'  Inasmuch  as 
thought  i*«  in  iti  ven'  nature  </f«- 
curMire,  ihsmiiiinating  in  every 
olijrct  of  kii4>wli>(lgc  in  even* 
datum  t(i  thi>ui:)it,  ftuhjcct,  And 
attribute  whii'h  il  yot  reoognizea  as 
one  and  the  same,  and  so  ever  iden- 
tifu'K.  ever^ihing  that  can  ho  known 
or  thfjught  by  Ui«  must  be  accepted 
as  admitting  in  its  nature  this  dis- 
criniinatiun  and  tliis  identifica- 
tion." 

It  is  not  ea.sv  to  understand  how 
tlio  subject  and  the  attribute  ran  be 
discriminated  or  distinguished  from 
eai*)i  (ither  as  diflferent,  and  yet  be 
recognized  "  a.s  one  and  the  siime." 

But  pa<ising  over  this  apparent 
contrailictinn.  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  til e  confusion  and  inaccuracy 
of  saying  that  thought,  which  is 
ainiply  an  act  of  the  mind,  discri- 
minates ant  I  recognizes,  i.^.,  per- 
forms acts  of  mind.  Of  course  what 
31  r.  l>iiy  means  is  that  tlie  mind 
xXsiAi  liiscriminates  and  recognizes 
but  that  is  not  wh:it  he  savs. 

Mr.  Day  is  guilty  of  self-contra- 
diction as  well  as  loose  language. 
In  one  place  he  says.  **  All  pure 
tlidught,  whether  primitive  or  de- 
rivative, is  necessarily  true,  for 
thouL'ht  cannot  contnulict  itself." 
KUewlierc.  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
told.  *'  It  fkhould  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  fallible  mind  of  man 
is  lialile  to  err  even  in  pure 
tliouk'ht" 

Wo  cannot  accept  the  novelties 
of  prinriplf  or  language  which  Mr. 
I>iiv  \\tk^  mtroduced.  6till  lebs  his 
etyninlni^iral  explanations  of  words. 
lli<  wnrk  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  tiit'^^o  alreatlv  extant  in  clear- 
nes*<  ar.d  prvcibion  of  statement, 
scientitii*  and  convenient  arrange- 
ment, and  general  practical  utility. 


Baines.  The  etcbingi  by  Wilhor 
mina  Iktines.  Sampson,  Low,  ami 
Co.  London,  187G. — This  is  nm 
•o  much  a  work  of  literature  aa  ot 
art.  llio  text,  consisting  of  versrs 
on  each  of  the  months  is  in  ftr- 
namental  (but  not  very  legibU*) 
writing,  with  headings  and  border* 
of  flowera  and  leaves.  We  regret 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  spfak 
bighly  of  either  department  of  the 
work.  The  verses  nave  little  frp»h. 
ness  or  beauty,  and  the  illustrations, 
though  tasteful  in  design,  are  im- 
perfect in  execution.  On  the  month 
of  June  there  are  the  following 
lines  :— 

*'  .lune !  the  month  of  Itoars  bripht. 
Untold  rhnnns  now  sreri  the  siaht : 
NiM  k.  and  glade,  and  slowins  noun, 
Kv'ntliiDf;  procIainiH  'tis  June." 

Both  on  this  page  and  through- 
out the  work  the  etching  far  sur- 
passes the  writing. 


Po^n*  of  the  Jfanthi.    By  M.  \. 


B^uehrard^t  Widow  end  her  Sister 
jinn^ :  iheir  History  eroired  frr.m 
^fmdariouM  Chronirln,  By  Sab  ilia 
Novello.  With  illustrations  br  the 
authoress.  \Vard,  Lock,  and  Tyler 
187n.-  Tlie  authoress  of  this  book 
for  voung  people  having  pre^ioasW 
nubli}.hed  *'The  History  of  Blue'- 
beanl's  Wives."  here  continues  her 
efforts  to  amuse  that  class  of  reader*. 
She  writes  in  so  sprightly  mod 
charming  a  strain,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  this  object  will  be 
effectually  accomplished.  The  in- 
terest is  well  sustained  through- 
nut,  and  the  pages  are  rendered  the 
mon*  piquant  by  the  pleasantry  witli 
which  they  are  interspersed.  Some 
of  tlie  jokes,  bowerer,  are  rather 
above  the  comprehension  of  little 
folks.  Many  of  them  consist  of  ab 
surd  blnntlers  in  tlie  use  of  wortis. 
such  as  are  ascribed  to  )In.  SfsU- 
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prop.  Unfortunately  the  words 
are  often  far  beyond  the  range  of 
a  child's  knowledge,  so  that  very 
much  of  the  fun  must  be  missed. 
Except  in  these  instances,  the  lan- 
guage is  so  simple  and  racy  as  to 
be  easily  understood  and  highly 
enjoyed.  The  illustrations  are 
tolerably  good  as  the  work  of  an 
amateur,  but  show  an  insufficient 
training  in  figure  drawing.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  children's 
story  books,  if  illustrated  at  all, 
should  contain  none  but  correct 
drawings.  From  the  earliest  years 
the  eye  should  be  accustomed  to 
truthful  delineation  of  natural  forms. 


A  Classijied  English  Vocabulary. 
Being  an  attempt  to  faciliate  a  know- 
ledge of  words  and  their  mean- 
ings by  an  arrangement  of  ideas 
according  to  their  scientific  connec- 
tions. London :  Provost  and  Co. 
1S76. — We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
in  what  way  this  book  is  intended 
to  be  used,  or  what  practical  advan- 
tage can  be  gained  from  its  use. 
Bare  lists  of  word^  arranged  under 
certain  headings,  are  neither  in- 
teresting nor  instructive  reading. 
Nor  are  they  suitable  for  learning 
by  heart,  except  as  spelling  lessons, 
for  which  they  are  not  intended  or 
adapted.  They  have  been  drawn  up, 
we  are  told,  **  to  facilitate  a  know- 
ledge of  words  and  their  meanings." 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a  single 
word  has  a  meaning  attached  to  it. 
The  object  of  the  author  seems  to 
be  to  form  habits  of  comparing  and 
classifying,  but  unfortunately  he 
himself  has  no  idea  of  logical  divi- 
sion and  arrangement.  He  arranges 
his  materials  under  the  following 
heads . — 

**  1.  Existences  in  General ;  their 
forms,  and  conditions  of 
manifestations. 

"  2.  The  Material  World. 


"3.  The  World  of  Mind. 

•*  4.  The  Social  World. 

'*  5.  Things  arbitrarily  distin- 
guished, constructed  or 
produced. 

**6.  Persons." 
It  is  evident  that  his  divisions  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the 
same  thing  might  belong  to  several 
classes.  This  fault  vitiates  all  his 
subordinate  classification,  and  runs 
through  the  whole  book,  leading  to 
utter  confusion. 


The  Errors  of  Homoeopathy,  By 
Dr.  Barr  Meadows.  LoDdon:  G^ 
Hill,  1876.  — This  is  the  third 
edition  of  a  little  work  designed  to- 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  Homoeo- 
pathic system.  That  the  principles,, 
or  more  correctly  speaking  the  sup- 
positions, on  which  that  system  is 
based  should  ever  have  seriously 
engaged  the  attention — let  alone 
received  the  approbation — of  men 
of  intelligence  and  education,  only 
serves  to  illustrate  to  what  extremes 
human  credulity  and  delirium  can  be 
carried,  when  men  of  active  minds 
allow  imagination  and  not  reason 
to  guide  and  control  their  inves- 
tigations. In  such  cases  ridicu-^ 
lous  and  fanciful  hypotheses  take 
the  place  of  scientific  truth,  and 
reason  is  altogether  lost  sight  of. 

Like  almost  any  kind  of  humaz> 
folly,  however,  the  absurdities  of 
homoeopathy  have  been  the  in- 
direct cause  of  good.  The  persis- 
tency with  which  these  absurdities 
have  been  proclaimed,  and  their 
adoption  and  advocacy  by  some 
medical  men,  have  promoted  scien- 
tific inquiry  for  tne  purposes  of 
refutation,  and  such  mquiry  can 
never  be  searchingly  conducted  in 
a  proper  spirit  without  advantage 
to  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  one  respect  particularly  so- 
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cietj  has  benefited  largely  hj  the 
efibrtt  of  homoBopathieti  to  pro- 
pagate their  doctnnea  in  ao  far  aa 
tboae  efforta  maj  be  taken  as  a 
protest  against  the  mereileaa  sra- 
tern  of  excessiYe  drugging  that 
prerailed  at  the  coflimencement  of 
the  present  centoiy,  and  as  hafing 
materiallj  contributed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  more  enlightened 


and  acientifid  practice  that  ia  now 
followed.  In  thia  waj  bomcM>- 
pathr,  hj  directing  attention  to 
reckless  drugging,  and  atimolating 
inquiry,  ucdoubtedly  waa  the  meana 
of  unconaciouslj  serving  a  good 
purpoee,  jet  the  inherent  folly  of 
the  system  ia  not  the  leaa  on  that 
aoeount 
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ly  the  prexnous  part  of  tbis  article 
we  gave  an  outline  of  Servian  his- 
tory down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  closing 
years  of  that  century,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  nineteenth, 
were  the  epoch  in  which  the 
Servians  re-conquered  their  inde- 
pendence. Few  tales  contain  more 
of  the  elements  of  romance  than 
the  record  of  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  The  rayahs  were  living — 
an  unarmed  populace  trodden 
under  heel  by  an  armed  despotism. 
Even  the  worm  turns  when  trodden 
upon.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  oppression  cannot  go— the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  better  to 
die  than  longer  to  bear  it — when 
the  most  phantom-like  hope  of 
future  freedom  becomes  a  posses- 
sion more  cherished  than  any  mere 
temporary  benefit.  Then  men  de- 
termine to  conquer  or  die  ;  and, 
with  this  alternative  constantly 
present  to  their  minds,  they  gird 


on  the  sword  with  a  fixed  purpose, 
and  wield  it  with  a  despairing 
energy,  that  seldom  fail  to  be 
crowned  with  victory. 

So  it  was  with  the  Servians.  It 
has  been  written  of  them  at  this 
period  of  their  history: — "l)heir 
wrongs  became  at  length  so  in- 
tolerable that  nothing  was  talked 
of  in  Servia  but  revenge.  The 
forests  and  mountain-denies  were 
filled  with  armed  men.  The  pro- 
fession of  a  bandit  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  honourable. 
To  waylay,  pillage,  and  kill  the 
plunderers  of  their  country  and 
the  defilers  of  their  homes  were 
the  roost  praiseworthy  acts  which 
Servians  could  achieve.  Crimes 
were  transmuted  into  virtues,  and 
a  vast  organization,  having  assassin- 
ation for  its  object,  was  justified 
by  patriotism,  if  not  sanctified  by 
the  Church.  Servia  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  association  of  '  Hey- 
dues ; '  and  when  a  Busaian  noble- 
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mm  requofrtcJ  a  celebrated  Ser- 
vinu  chieftain  not  to  call  hiiutelf 
a  robber,  be  replied,  *  I  should 
be  i»orry  indeed  if  there  were  in 
the  world  a  greater  robber  than 
myself.*  **  • 

III  such  a  coniiition  of  the  country 
a  leader  was  requin*d,  and  one  waa 
■oon  found.  I^amartine  heard  the 
popular  story  about  Kara* George, 
III  circumstances  unusually  pic- 
turesque,  and  ho  has  told  it  briefly 
and  gracefully.  He  arrired  in 
Sema  in  the  autumn  of  Ix33,  and 
there  terminated  his  far-famed 
**  I'ttifatje  en  (Orient/'  In  his  diarv 
of  September  2:^,  18;»,  he  relates 
how,  in  l^^^K  at  the  end  of  long 
troublea,  excited  by  Pashwanagli  Q, 
Panha  of  Widin,  and  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  force  of  the 
Janissaries,  the  Servians  revolted 
against  their  tyrants.  Three  chiefs 
united  together  in  the  central  part 
of  Servia,  which  is  called  Scuniadia, 
an  immense  district,  covered  m-ith 
impenetrable  forests.  The  6rst  of 
these  chiefs  was  Kara-George,  and 
the  two  others  Tanko  Kalish  and 
\Vaaso-Tcharapit»h.t  Kara-George 
had  been  a  Hevduc.  The  I  lev  dues 
were  in  Servia  what  the  Kle^htea 
were  in  Greece  -a  race  of  inde- 
pendent and  adventurous  men, 
iving  in  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  descending,  upon  the  least 
svmptom  of  war,  to  take  part  in 
tliu  conflicts  of  factions,  and  to 
keep  up  their  habita  of  masaacre 
and  pillage.  The  whole  country 
rose  in  insurrection,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Scuroadia ;  each  canton 
chose  for  it**  chief  the  bravest  and 


moat  influential  of  its  wayvodes : 
these,  aasembled  in  a  council  of 
war,  conferred  upon  Kara-George 
the  title  of  generalissimo.  This 
title  invested  him  with  few  pre- 
rogatives; but  genius,  in  timea  of 
trouble,  very  quickly  gifea  to  a 
bold  man  tne  actual  aovereignty. 
Danger  never  bar^ins  with  courage. 
Obedience  is  the  instinct  of  people 
to  audacity  and  talent, 

George  Petrovttcb,  aumamed 
Kara,  or  Zrin — that  ia  to  sav, 
George  the  Black— waa  bora  about 
170r>,  in  a  villsge  of  the  district  if 
Kra^au-aewatz.  His  father  was  a 
lab<uiring  {)easant  and  shepherd, 
called  Petroni.  Another  tradition 
makes  Kara- George  be  born  in 
France,  but  it  is  without  proba* 
bility.  Petroni  carried  his  soo, 
when  an  infant,  into  the  mountains 
of  Topoli.  The  insurrection  of 
1787,  which  Austria  waa  to  hare 
aupported,  having  terminated  dia- 
astrously;  the  insuruents,  puraued 
br  the  Turks  and  Bosniaks,  were 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Petroni, 
and  George  his  son,  who  bad  fought 
with  valour,  assembled  their  flocks, 
in  which  their  whole  wealth  con- 
sisted, and  took  the  route  towards 
the  Saave.  They  were  alreadj  on 
the  banks  of  this  river^  about  to 
seek  safety  in  the  Austrian  tem- 
torv,  when  the  father  of  Kara- 
George,  an  old  man,  enfeebled  bj 
years,  and  more  rooted  than  bis 
son  to  the  soil  of  his  country, 
turned  back  to  look  upon  the 
mountains  where  he  lefl  all  the  rs- 
membrancea  of  his  life,  and  felt  his 
heart  break  at  the  idea  of  quitting 


*  t^w  rrT'-.'v  AViir  \  %<.{.  rivit.  p  I  «^  TL^rf  if  no  loul*t  Out  iht  S 
Ik^aI!!"  tkc  i*  lUr^t*-  |>  rti^r.*  f  tbr  ll^i  !-i>,  ar<  I  x}.\i  thv  S^nrua  Cbnrrh  Unfct  tW 
chAfni  I -n  f  \\.'tr  •^•um  i-f  p^^UrT  T*  i  <«  u-  -mlWi  (."briHiUBa  Mv  Mov  rlsiaiaff  *mr 
■upion  te  thtir  fvll<.«  U!Mirn.  The  clIt  rirw^  for  t^m  M  thai  tkiy  aft  lh»  4mfm9i 
KuwUn  ri|i&-.iv 

t  It  «-.-4ll  U  uk  I'cr.^r.M'  U  i^ff.i  U  \h  f  >r  auih.  r  xai  r«*Jrr,  that  tomt  stlcai|4  shoaU 
W  ixkft<i«  u  fi\  > «  1%  A.i^  r  u:  ir  itaalu'l.  tL«  ■{•-'hB<r  vf  ytiy^wr  b^ibm;,  hftth  ci  n*a  a»l 
i.1  \\i>r*n  I*.  ..  A^  :.:  !  . '  •  \\,-  •%>i.-  nan"  iSouI  1  -^t:;  •j^'li  in  haH  a  »\wm  diSitrai 
vatt  .a  tbr  r:'  ««{>ft•^r■  ■ !  1:4    -xt.  f  dhj.     Trottblr  aaJ  Suafuaoa  art  cotttiAoallj  arUsf  hi 
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them  for  ever  to  pass  amongst  a 
strange  people. 

Kara- George,  at   first  oyereome 
by  the  regrets  and  prayers  of  bis 
father,  had  sent  back  the  servants 
and  flocks  ;  and,  in  devotion  to  the 
rigour  of  filial  obedience,  whicb  is 
the  second  religion  of  the  Orientals, 
be  bowed  his  head,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  resume  in  sadness  the 
route  of    slavery,    in    order   that 
Petroni  might  yet  remain  on  the 
Servian  soiJ,  when  the  voices  and 
shots  of   the  Bosniaks  announced 
tlie  approach  of  their  enemies,  and 
the  inevitable  torments  with  which 
they  would  gloat  their  vengeance. 
"  My  father,"  said  he,  "  decide ;  we 
have  but  an  instant;  arise,  throw 
yourself  into  the  river;   my  arm 
will  support  you,  and  ray  body  will 
cover  you   from   the  balls  of  the 
Osmanlis.    You  will  still  live,  and 
pass  happier  days  on  the  territory 
of  a  friendly  nation."    But  the  in- 
flexible old    man  resisted  all    his 
efforts,  and  determined   to  die  on 
the  land  of   his  nativity.     Kara- 
George,  driven  to  despair,  and  un- 
willing that  his  father  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  fell  on 
his    knees,  asked    the    old    man's 
blessing,  slew  him  with  a  pistol- 
shot,  and,  jumping  into  the  river, 
swam  over    to   the   Austrian  do- 
minions. 

It  was  one  of  those  deeds  whicb 
leave  their  impress  on  a  man's 
whole  after-life.  From  this  time 
forth  George  Petrovitch  devoted 
his  whole  energies  to  the  liberation 
of  Servia. 

When  Hadji  Mustafa  became 
Pasha  of  Belgrade,  the  rayahs  found 
in  him  a  protector  against  the  rapa- 
cious Janissaries,  and  George  could 
safely  return  to  Servia.  He  did 
so ;  but,  soon  after,  tbe  Janissaries 
seized  Belgrade,  killed  the  Pasha, 
and  administered  the  government 
under  four  Dahis  or  Deys.  A  con- 
test for  the  proprietorship  of  the 
soil  ensued  between  the  Janissaries 


and  the  Spahis,  and  as  usual  the 
rayahs  suffered  on  all  hands. 
"Plundering  and  war-levies,"  says 
Banke,  ^'  imprisonments  and  strang- 
lings,  were  henceforth  the  order  of 
the  day." 

Taking  its  rise  in  the  Scumadia, 
or  Forest-region,  where  Kara- 
George  was  in  immediate  command, 
the  insurrection  of  lS04t  spread  with 
marvellous  rapidity  across  the  Ko- 
lubara  and  the  Morava,  till  at  length 
the  whole  population  was  in  arms. 
The  Turks  were  driven  from  every 
village  and  town,  and  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  fortresses.  The  Ser- 
vian guerilla  bands  were  soon  com- 
bined into  a  powerful  army,  and 
Kara-George  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  command. 

The  Servians  immediately  at- 
tacked the  fortresses,  captured  one 
after  another,  and  at  length  laid 
siege  to  Belgrade.  Turkisn  diplo- 
macy here  came  to  their  aid.  By 
order  of  the  Porte,  the  Pasha  of 
Bosnia  joined  the  besieging  army, 
declaring  the  Dahis  to  be  enemies 
of  the  Sultan,  not  less  than  of  the 
Servians.  The  city  was  taken, 
the  usurping  Dahis  were  beheaded, 
and  Kara-George  was  invited  to 
disperse  his  army,  as  if  the  whole 
object  of  the  insurrection  had  been 
attained. 

But  the  Servians  were  not  dis- 
posed to  disband  themselves  without 
some  satisfactory  guarantee  that 
the  Turkish  Government  would  not 
again  reduce  them  to  their  previous 
condition.  By  the  sword  they  had 
gained  relief  from  oppression,  and 
they  were  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
the  sword  until  that  relief  had  been 
fully  secured.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  they  took  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  their  modem 
history.  They  invoked  aid  from 
Bussia.  In  August,  1804,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg, 
asking  tbe  intervention  of  the  Czar 
in  favour  of  the  demands  which  they 
were  about  to  make  upon  the  Porte, 
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and  Rtmta  promised  to  promote 
tlii'ir  cauM  at  CoDataDtinopif. 

The  di'tiiands  of  the  Serriana 
wore  that  the  fort  reaped  ahould  in 
future  be  carriaoned  by  their  own 
troops,  and  that  the  oouutr}*  should 
be  relieved  from  all  arrears  of  taxes. 
Deputies  were  sent  to  Conatanti- 
nople  to  urge  tbeae  demands,  but 
without  success,  for  the  Sultan  ar- 
rested them  as  rebels,  and  ordered 
the  Servian  armj  to  be  diaarmed.  A 
Turkish  force  was  sent  to  the  fron- 
tier, but  it  was  defeated. 

In  the  following  jears  the  war 
continued  with  unabated  violence. 
The  Serriana  gained  numerous 
Tictoriee,  and  even  made  themselves 
masters  of  portions  of  Turkish 
territory.  Turkish  rule  waa  now 
repudiated,  and  an  independent 
government  established  under  Kara- 
George. 

The  campaign  of  1800  waa  not 
suci^ssful  for  the  Serrians,  but  is 
worthy  of  special  note  on  another 

f rotund.  It  waa  undertaken  by 
Lara-George  fur  the  same  end,  and 
with  the  same  allies  as  the  present 
war  between  Servia  and  Turkey. 
The  Blontenegrins  joined  in  it,  and 
it  received  Russian  support.  The 
dn'ain  of  revivinc;  the  ^lory  of  the 
ancient  Sclavonic  kingdom  of  Ste- 
pheu  Duschan  inspired  the  Slavs  of 
1809: — the  dream  of  pnititini;  by 
the  attempt  to  revive  it  in5pirt*d  the 
liu9»i.*in  Czar  of  1^)9.  The  Mime 
dnams  are  pnunptnii;  the  various 
nctiir^  and  initii^ators  of  the  war  uf 
1^70.  Poet «  San;;  u(  ttte  i^litrious 
entrr^  rise,  and  their  verse  is  anon;; 
tilt*  traditions  of  the  Slavs.* 

Ill    Isln.    w.th    a^siHtaiuH*    from 


RuMia,  the  Servians  repulsed  the 
Turks.  In  1811  negotiationa  with 
the  Porte  were  renewed,  and  in 
1812  the  war  between  Buaaia  and 
Turkey  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Bucharest,  in  which,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Russia,  the  following 
clause  affecting  Senria  waa  inserted  : 
— "  It  has  been  deemed  just,  in 
consideration  of  the  share  oonie  by 
the  Ser>'ians  in  this  war,  to  ct>mf  to 
a  solemn  agreement  respecting  thrir 
security.  Their  peace  must  not  m 
any  way  be  disturbed.  The  Sublime 
Porte  will  grant  the  Serrians,  uu 
their  petition,  the  aame  privilege'* 
which  her  subjects  in  the  islands  (••' 
the  Archipelago,  and  in  othtT 
parts,  enjoy ;  and  will  moreover 
confer  upon  them  a  mirk  of  her 
generoiiity  bv  leaving  the  adminis- 
tration of  tiieir  internal  affairs  to 
themselves,  by  imposing  upon  them 
moderate  taxes,  and  receiving  them 
only  direct  from  them,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  regulations  requisite  to  this 
end  in  an  understanding  with  the 
Servian  nation  themaelvee." 

Had  the  Russian  army  remained 
in  Belgrade  or  on  the  Danube,  it  is 
possible  that  the  troublee  of  Senia 
mii;ht  have  been  brought  lo  a  close 
under  this  clause,  vague  ind  indefi- 
nite  as  it  is.  But  ]Nap«»leon*s  cele- 
brate<l  march  upon  Sloacow,  and 
thesub«i*quent  wars  between  France 
and  the  Allied  Powers, occupied  the 
whole  attention,  an«l  the  whole 
available  fur*es  of  RjMia.  The 
Porte  saw  it«  opportunity,  raised 
disputes  an  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  tn-a!v  of  Bucharest,  and  re* 
newed  its  hostilities  with  Servia. 
The  result   was  dtsastroua    to   the 


*  "Tbiff  it  •tur.i.  "  Mt«  RAiikr,  "a  p|iiritv(l  |><tic»]rulocium  \>y  tbc  iktm  Tiadiks  of 
M  t.\-tf^r>,  •.;.'  It.  ir  4-.:  •;?.»•:. c.tj  -f  Ui«  .SmiABt,  trf^^rv  vbuar  %rm»  fhm  Tarkisk 
i:i  -i  .f«  ^  ::  t  th-  .-?  u:.  1  \t.  I  th*  Hl>1wLa  ^tc  WAT  ;  ID*!  liktf*tw  OS  Kan-0«offf«,  «k«» 
».*«  1  br.^uM'-i  tK-  tt»nii-r  f  tbr  Kni(wr<  r  Kvmjuijitocb,  ui<J  wh"iii  lb«  VUi  sdsra  vitk 
wrrttSi  if  Ituf' '  ,  «  fe«4r  I  n  *.  !••  \*  •■>'lAin<<il  \-j  irul'J,  hat  a.jr  *  r  ,;!on«MU 
).ri>  'i  iK**  |-«-ri  ,  K  ••«tr,  !■  '.  t  «.»'.  ■:.•■!  «:tb  tbr  •u^'-*^  b^  \i%m  arbic*^i,  bmt 
tj*i  •.<  '^./  •'••"ti  •'  -/  /  f  »i  .iJi  /  //f-.v  .'-'rifi'i,  iifi  /  r>  f'jrm  an  ttt.'tUHKt  wilk  Mmmtt- 
mf.r-,  «L:    i.  •  rit*.*-!  .&  •*■■  :..i!4'.  .f  T^r^t  aal  C^l'-.j^iin,  bui  turn  rcmaU 
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Slavs.  Kara-Oeorge  was  unequal 
to  the  occasion,  and  **  either  because 
he  foresaw  the  catastrophe  inevit- 
able, and  wished  to  save  himself  for 
better  days,  or  because  his  heroism 
was  exhausted,"  he  sought  safety 
in  flight  to  Austria.  The  Turks 
again  possessed  themselves  of  Ser- 
via,  and  resumed  their  old  rule 
with,  if  possible,  more  severity  than 
ever.  Most  of  the  Servian  chiefs 
followed  the  example  of  their  leader 
and  left  the  country. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  Kara- 
George  was  very  sad,  though  per- 
haps not  altogether  undeserved. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  and 
perfidious  policy  which  he  had  so 
unscrupulously  followed  himself, 
and  which  has  ever  been  an  infa- 
mous characteristic  of  Servian  chiefs 
and  patriots.  It  was  a  lamentable 
illustration  of  a  lamentable  policy 
that  the  great  chief,  who— notwith- 
standing all  his  vices  and  crimes — 
was  the  man  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  Servian  independence,  should 
perish  by  the  assassin  hand  of  a 
Servian,  while  to  make  the  crime 
more  odious  and  revolting,  it  was 
instigated  by  Milosch,  and  executed 
by  an  old  Servian  officer  in  whom 
Kara-George  reposed  entire  confi- 
dence, and  whose  hospitality  he  was 
then  sharing ! 

In  1816,  when  Kara-Georee  was 
an  exile  in  Austria,  and  Milosch 
was  craftily  scheming  to  secure  bis 
own  ascendancy  in  Servia,  a  con- 
spiracy was  hatched  by  outside 
revolutionary  societies — such  as 
have  been  so  active  of  late— to 
excite  a  general  revolt  of  all  the 
Christians  against  the  Ottoman 
rule. 

The  conspirators  naturally  sought 
the  aid  of  Kara-George.  He  was 
the  popular  idol — the  scourge  and 
terror  of  the  Turk,  and  his  name 
alone  was  a  tower  of  strength.  By 
engaging  him  to  head  a  revolt  in 
Servia,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
disposable  Turkish  forces  would  be 


at  once  emploved,  and  the  conspira- 
tors calculated  on  this  to  carry  out 
their  insurrectionary  designs  in 
other  provinces  with  greater  chance 
of  success. 

Then  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
Elara- George  lent  too  ready  an  ear 
to  the  seductive  flatteries  of  the 
conspirators.  He  rashly  abandoned 
the  protection  of  Austrian  territory, 
entered  Servia  in  disguise,  placed 
himself  in  confldential  communica- 
tion with  Ynitza,  an  old  and 
favourite  officer,  and  in  conjunction 
with  him  zealously  set  about  orga- 
nizing a  general  insurrection. 

But  Kara-George  was  no  longer 
the  ruling  mind  in  Servia — bis  own 
creature,  Milosch,  had  supplanted 
him,  Kara  had  warmed  in  his  bosom 
the  viper  that  stung  him  to  death. 
It  did  not  suit  the  deep  and  selfish 
designs  of  Milosch  that  a  revolt 
should  then  take  place  in  Servia. 
He  knew  that  should  there  be  a 
revolt,  Kara-G^rge  would  be 
unanimouslv  proclaimed  comman- 
der-in-chief, but  he  was  astute 
enough  to  conclude  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  successful  revolt  did  not 
then  exist,  as  formerly,  and  that  his 
wisest  policy  was  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Turk. 

Accordingly  Milosch,  this  so- 
called  great  Servian  patriot,  but  in 
truth  a  detestable  assassin,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators,  placed  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Turkish 
Pasha  who  commanded  in  Belgrade. 

Milosch  stated  that  he  appre- 
hended a  revolt  was  being  organised, 
but  the  Turk,  in  plain  and  blunt 
honesty,  in  effect  said — If  a  revolt 
is  on  foot,  you  know  all  about  it, 
and  if  a  revolt  takes  place,  all  the 
concessions  heretofore  made  to  Ser- 
via will  be  cancelled. 

In  this  emergency,  Milosch  the 
infamous,  whose  master  passion 
was  unscrupulous  selfishness,  deter- 
mined to  sacrifice  his  great  chief, 
Kara-George,  rather  than  jeopardize 
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h\»  own  Y  ■'itinn.  lie  had  admtttod 
a  knowle  igc  of  Kara-George  being 
in  St'rvia,  nml  as  a  test  of  his 
HiriiMTity  tli**  Paaha  of  BelpTide 
dt'inaiidr«i  I.Jn  Lead.  Milosch  did 
not  hcMtnti*.  The  Chrirtian  did 
not  ahrink  frnm  the  criint*.  which 
the  Turk  applamlrd — natural,  it  is 
predunjed  in  the  Turk,  but  hnw 
terriblr.  vet  h^w  common,  in  the 
rhrifltian  ' 

Mdo»ch  Cfimniiinicatod  with 
Vnitz.i,  the  o!d  rifVirer  rf  Kara- 
George,  with  whom  hi*  wan  ntavinp 
at  the  tinitv  H  ivini;  expInincMl 
matters  ti>  Vnit/a.  he  end«*d  bv 
statinc  that  *'the  head  of  Kara- 
Georj»*  w.ii  want  I'd.  and  if  not  sent 
hi.**  own  ^hMll]d  an!*wiT  !" 

Mihxo):.  tho  riiriitian,  was  quit«' 
capibh*  f>!'  sntinfyi!.!;  the  doniands 
of  the  Turk.  Il  w:i^  liin  nnlicy  at 
the  time  lo  eonciiinti-  tin*  1  urk.  nii<i 
saerifii'f  all  frii-niii*  to  tti^onn  iifltiiih 
purpo^*s.  III  aoi-orJancr  l hen-fore 
with  the  heavenly  preeeptn  that  so 
gluriiiu!«ly  dittinguis!]  **  Kastern 
C'hriitians.'*  Mihtfich  informed 
Vnit/a  that  if  he  did  not  rend  hiui 
the  head  of  Kara-George  his  own 
should  answer. 

Shaks|H^n*  tells  un  of  the  '*  deep 
damnation  of  the  taking  off**'  of 
Duncan,  who  wa»  Maebetirs  guest, 
beiiides  lii*  sov«-reign  :  but  what  in* 
famy  eouM  eurpti^t*  that  nf  Mih>Bch. 
in  pnK'urin^  the  a^T^awination  of 
the  man  whii  cave  the  first  impulse 
to  Serrian  indopendeun*  r 

}-l«]ual]y  infam(>uw  with  Miloiich. 
Vnitza.  the  tru^teii  h'>i>t  of  Kara- 
(feorpe,  di'i  not  ht*«itate  fi»r  a 
m  'rnent.  He  mur  !ered  him  when 
a-i'ivp,  chtip|>«'d  "iT  his  hea^J,  put  it 
in  a  little  pickle  l>arn*l.  and  dulv 
conveyed  it  to  Miliwh.  %ih'»  i* 
haili-d  hy  ignorant  partisan  writers 
SLs  a  LTH^at  patni>t ' 

Wit' J  re?i|*ect  !■»  the  history  of 
Mili>«oh  Obreiiftvitfcli.  whu  iu>  \n- 
r'an:>>U!ilr    bet  raved    an  i   Mcntieed 


Kan- George,  it  is  necessarjr  to 
obsen-e  that, endowed  with  t  nvtge 
brarery.  and  great  natural  astute- 
ness, he  rose  from  the  humble 
position  of  a  swine-herd,  joined 
the  ranks  of  Kara-Georgi*  and 
fought  his  way  upwards.  When 
Kara-G(*orge,  aa  already  related, 
abandfined  the  8tru;;gle  against 
Turki*y  as  hopelom.  and  sought  the 
protection,  with  most  of  bis  foil  nweni, 
of  AuHtrian  t'-rritorv,  Miluseh  col* 
lecting  a  faithful  band,  retiretl  to 
the  faMtn eases  of  the  southern 
fn>ntier  mountains,  and  held  the 
Turks  at  bay.  Ifethua  became  the 
sole  representative  of  the  Sen'ian 
iusiurn'ction.  and  wa^  thrust,  as  it 
wen*,  int4)  the  foremost  position, 
of  wl.ieh  he  had  the  natural  craft  to 
takf  advantage. 

Mil«>seh  was  selfish,  cmel,  and 
thiin 'Uglily  unprincipled.  Hi^ 
talent !«  xvvtv  thosi*  ot  the  unacru- 
pulou-i  diplnmatiitt  rather  than  of 
the  honest  Holdier.  Vet  his  craft 
was  destined  to  cftin  for  S<*rria  that 
liberty  which  Kara-Gt*orge  had 
taught  him  nhould  be  won  bj  the 
sword,  but  had  himself  failiHi  to 
securt*  and  establish. 

The  small  band  of  follower*  that 
Milosch  commanded  was  unable  tu 
meet  the  Turks,  and  dispersed  on 
their  appntach.  But  Miloach  was 
the  only  native  chief  with  whom 
the  cimquerors  could  treat,  and  they 
ofTered  him  the  same  rank  under  the 
Turkish  (loveniment  as  he  had  held 
under  that  of  Kara- George,  on 
coi.ditt'»n  that  he  would  use  hi» 
influence  to  secure  the  submission 
of  )ji4  countrymen  to  the  new  rule. 
He  a^rt*ed  to  those  terms,  and  was 
app  iinted  Grand  Knes  of  UuJnik, 
Poschfja,  and  Kragujevati.* 

By  the  efforts  of  Milosch,  ap- 
parent tranouillity  waa  speedily 
reston*d.  He  even  took  the  field 
in  person  to  suppivss  a  reroll  vhieh 
occurrtMl  in  the  provinces  of  which 
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he  was  governor.  The  time,  he 
thought,  had  not  come  for  such  a 
movement.  But  history  has  its 
own  march,  and  events  followed 
immediately  which  led  to  a  sudden 
change  in  the  policy  of  Milosch. 

The  insurgents  had  laid  down  their 
arms  under  a  promise  made  by  the 
Pasha  to  Milosch  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  to  those  who  sur- 
rendered. The  promise  was  basely 
broken;  150  of  the  surrendered 
prisoners  were  beheaded  before  the 
walls  of  Belgrade  ;  and  thirty-six 
of  the  chief  of  them  were  impaled 
on  the  ramparts  of  that  city.  It 
was  only  by  a  stratagem  that  Milosch 
himself  escaped  a  like  fate. 

This  massacre  took  place  on  Dec. 
5,  1814;  and  during  the  early 
weeks  of  1815  Servia  was  seething 
with  ill-repressed  indignation  at  the 
Turkish  treachery.  One  act  had 
done  more  to  ripen  the  nation  for 
revolt  than  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  years  of  plotting.  On 
Palm  Sunday  a  large  congregation 
of  worshippers  was  assembled  at  the 
Church  ojf  Takovo.  Milosch  ap- 
peared among  them  ;  and  they  did 
not  separate  till  they  had  sworn  to 
follow  his  banner  against  their 
oppressors.  That  same  day  he  was 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
band,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  army  of 
patriots.  As  the  news  of  the  in- 
surrection spread,  the  Servians  flew 
to  arms  all  over  the  country.  Army 
after  army  of  the  Turks  was 
defeated ;  but  Russia  was  now  again 
free  to  direct  her  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  South  ;  and  the  Porte 
found  it  necessary  to  make  terms  of 
peace. 

The  terms  arranged  were  those 
which  had  been  previously  demanded 
by  Servia  and  refused  by  the  Porte. 
They  included  a  concession  to  the 
rayahs  of  the  right  to  bear  arms, 
a  right  which  had  previously  been 
obstinately  refused,  but  one  without 
which  all  other  concessions  would 
have  been  of  no  practical  value.    It 


is  said  that  when  this  right  was 
demanded  of  Marasbli  Ali,  the 
Boumelian  Yalessi,  through  whom 
the  negotiation  with  the  Porte  was 
conducted,  his  reply  to  Milosch 
was,  '*  Submit  to  the  Grand  Seignior 
— and  yon  may  carry  cannon  in 
your  belts,  for  any  thing  I  care ! " 
The  Turks  were  to  hold  the 
fortresses. 

The  gates  of  Belgrade  were  now 
thrown  open  to  the  army  of  Ali, 
who  had  been  appointed  Pasha  of 
Servia.  Thither,  after  some  days, 
Milosch  and  the  other  Servian 
leaders  repaired,  and  a  ceremony 
confirmatory  of  the  Treaty  was 
performed  with  much  display. 
Milosch  and  his  companions  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Pasha,  who  was  seated  with  a  brillant 
suite  of  officers  smoking  in  silence  on 
the  ground.  On  his  approach  the 
Pasha  rose  and  demanded:  "Are 
you  Servians  vassals  of  the  Grand 
Seignior  ?"  Milosch  replied,  "  We 
are."  The  question  was  thrice 
asked  and  thnce  answered  in  the 
same  terms;  and  thereupon  the 
Servian  deputies  were  asked  to  be 
seated  among  the  others,  and  were 
provided  with  pipes  and  coffee  in 
token  of  renewed  amity. 

Under  the  new  administration  of 
affairs  Milosch  had  no  recognised 
position  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
Servian  kneses  or  governors  of  dis- 
tricts. But  his  personal  influence 
both  with  the  Turks  and  with  the 
Servian  populace  necessarily  gave 
him  superior  power,  which  be  took 
every  opportunity  of  increasing  and 
consolidating.  He  was  the  champion 
of  the  People  against  all  attempts 
of  the  Turks  to  disarm  them  or  to 
encroach  on  their  newly  acquired 
rights;  but  he  was  not  less  the 
avowed  enemy  of  all  who  sought  to 
encroach  on  the  seignorial  rights 
of  the  Sultan.  His  position  was 
anomalous,  but  it  was  one  singu- 
larly favourable  for  the  promotion 
of   his    own    ambitions  design  of 
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{•iacin!;  hiir<Rc*lf  at  the  head  of  the 
iiati\r  (Iii;uitarit*d  of  Servia.  He 
pri*i*i'fiirtl  with  caution,  |;raduallv 
reaiiiriiif;  from  place  and  power  all 
tht>f>t*  kiiesoB  who  opposed  or  were 
likrU'  to  oppose  his  projects,  and 
maintaining  the  most  friendlv  re- 
latiiins  with  the  Pasha  and  the 
1\irte.  His  patient  though  |M*r 
fiilioiis  iM  liov  waif  rewarded  bv  his 
elerticm  in  181 7  as  supreme  kncs. 

Hitherto  the  clause  in  theTri.*atv 
of  Hui-harest,  bv  which  the  IVrte 
had  bound  itM'lf  to  (;rant  certain 
libertieji  tu  Servia,  had  remained  in 
abevanre.  Tlie  eouceiuiions  had, 
iiidetMl.  been  made  bv  the  Sultan, 
but  tht'v  had  been  ni:ule  in  pur- 
hiiaui'e  i>f  arrani;rment!«  to  which 
]{ii9»ia  »as  no  part  v.  Tiiii  wa;*  far 
triMii  nL:r(i-able  to  the  C/.ar,  and  he 
ti'Ok  adva:ita{;e  of  the  European 
peace  to  revive  \i\*  demands  under 
the  tre:iti.     To  avoid  Husvian  in- 

m 

terterenoe.  the  p4»rte,  in  the  year 
lS'^<i.  madt*  proposiaU  for  a  final 
settlement  uf  the  SiTvian  constitu- 
tion, but  tlie  termii.  thouf;h  nut 
illibtTal,  wtTe  not  acci  ptable  to  tlie 
Servian «  Tiieir  reason  was  this: 
the  prMpi>«als  of  the  Sultan  were 
ui:iiii*  !*ul'j--i't  to  the  eondition  that 
thi*  S'.Tvi:i:]-4  sl.ould  not  only  acc(*pt 
ththi,  but  (ieelare  that  thev  were 
{•.itinlied  Willi  them,  and  promi^* 
til  make  nii  further  demand s.  My 
at:ar:.int:  tlii!«  clau-e  to  the  pro- 
pf S' d  nL'ret-ntfiit  the  Porte  hoped 
ti»  Mi|  'TU'  Ir  till"  artii*!t»  reiranl- 
lu^  Si-r*:.*  in  the  Treat)  of 
M:i<  i  an  ."t. 

l»;ink'-  t'l'i!*  11-*  that  in  ti.o  cnurM- 
t'i  t  .••  r.t>;.'i it -■»::•  ins  on  the^*  pru- 
pu-j.i  mI"  Turkrv,  thi*  Ottmiian 
I  ii\>i.  »»ki-.i  t.'ie  St-nian*  "  Wl.at 
«'i«..  1  in*  tiitir  furthiT  rtipn'»l:'* 
uii'i  t  .at  tiuir  rriilv  wa*  *'  Ttiai  tlu'V 

s      •  ■ 

(it'll  .riiird  t't.Mr  rii;ht«.  u'rai.ii-ii  tiiein 
bv  I.  tf  Pi-aif  of  Hui'f.:iri'!»t."  "'To 
ii.tiiiiiiu,"  Ktr.ke  ri'Mtinui*^,  "  a 
treaty  (Mticluili-d  h:1:i  a  fureii^n 
|>oWer  apf-eareii  t*i  the  enioy 
authiug    sliort    of     a    criii.r ;     he 


therefore  calleil  for  hia  horiea  and 
instantly  rode  off.  He  aUayi* 
affirmed  that  there  were  no  louder 
rayahs  in  Servia  :  that  he  had  seen 
none  but  armed  people  there.** 

Thua  tlie  Turkish  proposals  came 
to  nauglit.  Hut  the  aubject  wa» 
revired  at  [the  instance  of  Kussia 
in  1S*2'»,  and  waa  included  amon^ 
the  celebrated  eighty -two  points  i>t 
the  Kussiun  ultimntum  acct*pted  by 
Turkey  under  the  Convention  ui 
Akerman  in  \X'^(S. 

As  is  well  known.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  was  pn^parin^  for  war  at  the 
very  time  he  W4<«  negotiating;  at 
Akerman.  i*rip)iled  by  the  recent 
"massacre"  «>f  the  Janissaries,  hi* 
wa«i  obliged  tu  at;ri*e  to  the  Hussiau 
demands  for  the  time  biMn^.  Un- 
fortunately fur  himM*]f  he  admitted 
tlii<4  fact  in  the  famous  Hatti- 
Soheriff  of  Pecember  'J'»,  I'^S". 
in  which  he  caiU-d  upon  the  Paahas 
and  Ayans  ot  tlie  pro\iiicea  to  arm 
in  defence  of  their  n*lipon  and  their 
count rv:  addiiic,  that  "The  dcmaoda 
made  by  the  It.iNsians  last  year 
Were  on  no  account  admissible ; 
neTertheless*  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstanc(*s  wa«  such  that,  af^ainst 
my  will  and  out  of  pure  nect*ssity, 
1  was  obliged  to  (include  a  tn*aty 
that  wan  rt*(| Hired  for  the  safety  nt 
the  Mahoiiiftan  nation.*' 

War  bri'ke  out  in  IS:!*^,  and 
ended  in  IHJ'.I  with  the  treat r  of 
AdnaiiMph*.  the  terms  of  wuich 
were  a^ain  dictated  by  Russia. 
Tiie  prousiuns  of  the  tn*aty  of 
Hucharest,  a*  intrrpreti-d  by  the 
i'onvi'iitioii  lif  Vkermaii.  were  now 
at  la»t  carried  into  effect.  The 
tinnaii  by  which  thii  Has  done  is 
dated  St*{iteml»er  :ii>.  I'^^'J.  By 
a  llatti-i>cher>ff  of  1><:10  the  details 
(»f  the  new  rr^ime  were  settled. 
The  inde  pen  deuce  of  S*'rvia,  aa  a 
tributary  statr,  was  achieved  at 
la»t.  MtioK'h  was  app<Muted  herr- 
ditar\  kn«'s  i*r  deitput  by  a  Berai0 
iMiied  in  CMiiipliauce  with  the 
national     n-ifuest  ;     and     his    di 
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cendants    have    succeeded  to    his 
dignities. 

The  arbitrary  rule  of  Milosch 
and  the  consequent  disturbances  in 
the  country,  his  deposition,  the 
remodelling  of  the  Servian  con- 
Btitution  by  the  firman  of  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  Milosch's  recall  to  the 
despotship  in  his  old  age,  and  the 
events  that  followed,  are  matters 
of  recent  history,  on  the  details  of 
which  we  do  not  enter. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Servia  of  the  present  day  is 
practically  a  free  country,  governed 
under  most  liberal  institutions ;  and 
that  no  vestige  of  Turkish  rule  or 
of  Mahommedan  persecution  re- 
mains. Even  the  fortresses  have 
now  ceased  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Turkish  troops.  A  tribute  of  some 
£12,000  is  still  paid  to  the  Porte 
as  suzernine. 

"  Servia,"  says  M.  Keel  us,  "  is  a 
hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  the  other 
limited  monarchies  of  Europe.  The 
prince,  or  A:nia2;,  governs  the  country 
with  the  advice  of  responsible  minis- 
ters, frames  laws,  arranging  their 
terms  with  the  senate,  or  council 
of  state,  appoints  to  public  offices, 
commands  the  army,  and  signs  all 
treaties.  He  has  a  revenue  of 
•:»04,000  francs  (£20,000  or  there- 
by). On  the  failure  of  his  issue 
male  the  Servian  people  have  the 
right  of  electing  his  successor.  The 
Skuptchina,  or  National  Assembly, 
which  originated  at  the  very  outset 
of  Servian  history,  consists  of  134 
members,  one-fourth  of  whom  are 
nominated  directly  by  the  sovereign ; 
101  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Every  man  of  full  age  who  contri- 
butes to  taxation  is  an  elector. 
Thus  there  is  almost  universal  suf- 
trage.  Besides  this  national  assem- 
bly, which  exercises  legislative 
powers  conjointly  with  the  prince, 
every  commune ,  or  obtehina,  con- 
sisting of  associated  families,  has  its 
local  council,  whose  power  is  almost 


supreme  in  local  affairs.  It  is  in 
these  village  assemblies  that  public 
opinion  is  formed,  and  ^they  prac- 
tically decide  the  elections  to  the 
Skuptchina.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  the  national  constitution  for  the 
direct  election  by  the  people,  in 
cases  of  great  national  importance^ 
of  an  Extraordinary  Skuptchina, 
composed  of  four  times  the  usual 
number  of  members.  Affairs  as  a 
rule  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
well  conducted,  and  one  proof  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Servia  is  the  only  European  power 
which  has  no  national  debt. 

"  There  is  entire  freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  though  the  Greek 
Catholic  faith  is  that  of  the  state. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is 
its  nominal  head;  but  since  1376 
it  has  borne  the  title  of  "auto- 
cephaloup,"  being  governed  by  a 
synod  composed  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Belgrade^  metropolitan  of  Servia, 
and  the  three  diocesan  bishops  of 
Oujiza,  Negotin,  and  Chabatz.  The 
metropolitan  is  appointed  directly 
by  the  sovereign,  and  exercises 
church  patronage  in  concert  with 
the  synod,  the  prince  having  a  right 
of  objecting  to  any  appointment. 
The  high  dignitaries  of  the  church 
are  paid  ;  but  the  ordinary  priests 
live  on  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
people.  The  monks,  less  numerous 
now  than  they  once  were,  live  on 
the  revenue.^  of  the  monastery  lands ; 
but  a  recent  act  of  the  Skuptchina 
has  abolished  all  the  convents  except 
five,  which  are  to  be  maintained 
during  the  lives  of  the  residents. 
The  rents  of  ancient  mortmain  lands 
go  to  support  the  national  schools. 

*'  All  able-bodied  men  are  enrolled 
in  the  Servian  army.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  the  permanent  army, 
about  four  thousand  strong,is  merely 
a  framework,  ready  to  be  filled  up 
in  time  of  need  from  the  ranks  of 
the  national  militia.  The  first  corps  of 
the  militia,  consisting  of  one-fourth 
of    the    citizens    between    twenty 
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and  fiftjr  yetn  of  age,  is  trained  for 
a  time  erery  ^ear,  and  is  capable  of 
being  immedtatelj  mobilized.  The 
second  corps  is  organized  so  tbat  it 
can  be  called  into  tbe  field  at  a 
month's  notice.  In  the  cane  of  war 
Senria  could  easily  bring  into  action 
an  armr  of  from  100,000  to  150,000 
men.  It  is,  probablv,  for  its  sizt*. 
the  possessor  of  the  best  and 
strongent  militarr  organizntion  in 
Buzope."* 

Nearly  all  writers  concur  in  de- 
seribirii;  the  Serrians  as  a  brare 
race  with  a  noble  historr,  and  one 
cannot  bat  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  desin*  to  complete  the  in- 
dependoncc  of  their  country  by 
throwing  off  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Sultan.  But  when  a  dispassionate 
account  of  the  Servian  war  of  the 
prriient  dav  comes  to  be  written 
their  conduct  will  receive  unquali- 
fii»d  condemnation.  They  were 
aggressors  in  circumstances  where 
u^gression  was  not  only  unjunttfi- 
able  but  reckless.  Senria  had  no 
cofms  belli  against  Turkey  :  she  had 
no  grievances  to  be  redressed.  For 
her  to  challen!;e  the  rule  of  Turkev 
was  on  the  face  of  it  absurd.  Cir- 
cumstances are  conceivable  in  which 
a  great  European  power  might  find 
it   nece:«»arv    to   intervene  for  the 


oppressed  subjects  of  a  oeighbonr- 
iug  tyranny.  For  bloodsned  so 
caused  there  is  the  excuse  that  the 
intervention  might  lead  to  beneficial 
results.  But  for  the  petty  despot 
of  a  petty  district,  whose  subjects 
amount  to  not  more  than  a  third  of 
the  populace  of  London,  to  intolre 
Europe  in  profitless  warfare  is  a 
proceeding  which  will  meet  with 
approbation  from  no  reasonable 
man. 

There  U  one  excuse  for  Serria, 
and  it  is  no  excuse.  8he  is  tbe 
mere  dupt*  of  Russian  diplomatiata. 
This  war  is  the  war  of  Uusaia 
against  Turkey.  The  "  Bulgarian 
atrocities  **  are'the  work  of  K'isaian 
intrigue  a^  much  a^  of  Turkiah 
ferocity ;  and  Servin  has  been 
hounded  on  to  her  ruin  bv  one  who 
will  crush  her  when  his  time  cornea. 
She  obtained  her  iude|)endenee  by 
Kussian  aid,  and  for  nussian  enda. 
Her  army,  oflWred  and  recruited 
by  Russia,  in  fighting  for  Kussia 
now.  By  pursuin;;  a  peaceful 
policy,  developing  her  many  inter- 
nal eourci*^  of  wealth,  and  eschew* 
ing  the  sin  by  which  the  angeU  fell, 
she  might  have  hrcome  the  eeotre 
of  a  powerful  state.  Her  pre  seat 
conduct  but  crippU*s  and  exhaaala 
her. 


•  ••  N^uwlk-  ti^Ti]  \,if  rBiTcrKllr,"  |».  2'». 


{Part   IIL   viU  a}-^-r,\r  in  next  Sumfter) 
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Time  was  when  what  is  called  Ehe- 
toric  was  the  subject  of  much  earnest 
and  profound  study.  Bhetoric,  to 
use  a  definition  of  our  own,  is  "Com- 
position as  a  fine  art."  It  was  the 
study  not  so  much  of  what  to  say, 
as  how  to  say  it ;  and  from  Aristotle 
and  Cicero  to  Blair  and  Whately, 
we  have  treatises  on  this  subject, 
with  elaborate  rules  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  sentences,  and  use 
of  figures  of  speech,  the  obsenance 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
orator  of  anybody.  Yet,  after  all, 
orators  are,  like  poets,  not  made 
but  born,  and  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  lines  that — 

'*  All  a  rhetorician's  rules 
But  teach  him  how  to  name  his  tools." 

It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
to  say  that  art  employed  in  composi- 
tion is  akin  to  artifice  and  affectation. 
The  ability  to  work  up  a  climax 
reminds  one  of  the  expression — 
''  doing  '*  the  pathetic ;  or  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  orator  who  inter- 
larded his  MS.  with  parenthetical 
remarks  for  his  own  guidance  in 
reading,  such  as  **weep  here.'* 
Elocutionists  have,  or  had  rather, 
their  own  rules  about  the  very  deli- 
very of  an  address.  The  arms  were 
to  be  held  aloft  here,  and  stuck 
akimbo  there.  The  absurdity  of 
this  has  manifested  itself  plainly 
enough  now,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  make  further  remark  on  this  head. 
Sufiice  it  to  say  that  while  repu- 
diating the  numerous  rules  of  the 
rhetorician,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak 


contemptuously  of  what  may  be 
properly  enough  termed  a  cultivated 
style.  But  we  object  to  the  study 
of  composition  as  an  art,  and  think 
that  the  practice  of  liie  application 
of  the  manyrules  laid  down  for  this 
study  is  a  waste  of  time  and  labour. 
Logicians  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
nobody  can  argue  unless  they  know 
logic,  or  the  laws  of  argument.  So 
is  it  with  men  who  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  the  art  of  composition  ; 
they  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  art 
is  the  all-in-all;  Uiat  unless  the 
writer  or  speaker  is  able  to  put  down 
his  words  in  a  certain  regular  form, 
the  attempt  to  convince  or  persuade 
is  useless. 

A  certain  class  of  philosophers  hold 
that  all  our  ideas  and  all  our  know- 
ledge are  the  result  of  experienoe. 
We  have  some  sympathy  with  this 
philosophy.  We  have  sweet  sounds 
first,  then  we  have  the  theory  of 
music  and  harmony ;  we  have  natural 
common  sense,  then  come  logic  and 
metaphysics  ;  we  know  by  expe- 
rience the  difference  in  the  size  and 
weight  of  bodies,  then  follow  natural 
philosophy  and  mechanics ;  we  dis- 
cover that  it  is  good  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  at  which  we 
have  bought,  then  we  are  told  about 
political  economy ;  we  wish  to  say 
or  write  something,  and  when  we 
do  so  we  are  informed  of  the  in- 
exorable laws  of  English  composi- 
tion, and  the  rules  of  the  rhetori- 
cians. Yet  with  all  this,  logio  and 
metaphjTsics,  natural  philosophy 
and  political  economy,  or  even  the 
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nilr*  of  rhrtoric.  are  properlj 
€noi)>;h  the  stmly  of  mankind  :  onlj 
it  is  well  to  rcmeinbtT  that  we  may 
U'  Io};ical  or  nietaphvsiral.  true  to 
fa  *t  in  {ihilosophv  or  poliiicul  eco- 
nt*niy.  and  pcrfectlj  natural  or 
etTi'ctive  in  our  writings  and  utter- 
ances without  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  these 
n--pective  arts  und  sciences. 

i  he  workman  knows  that  it  is  a 
mu  )i  more  easy  thing  fur  him  to 
Ktri!i«*  his  pick  downwards  than  to 
hit  up.  yet  he  may  know  nothing  of 
the  Idw  of  gravitation.  The  wood- 
man i<  not  aware  that  tiie  planet 
helps  h.iii  to  split  his  stick;  a  man 
with  a  nnihical  ear  will  detect  a 
discord  o-thou};h  he  should  know 
nothing  al^out  the  chromatic  or  i/m- 
fonic  scaleH  :  a  bhopkee|»er  known 
how  to  attend  to  his  own  interest 
witliout  an  education  in  |H>litical 
rconomvi'SO  is  it  with  all  of  us 
in  the  matter  of  wriMn^  or  speaking. 
If  we  have  anytliing  very  particular 
to  fray,  we  will  manage  to  express  it 
well  enough, even  altliough  we  know 
ver^*  little  about  the  proper  form  in 
which  it  should  l»e  put. 

The  great  objection  to  the  study 
•>f  writing  as  an  art.  is  to  l»e  found 
11)  the  fact  that  tht*  t«*aohers  of 
rhetoric,  from  i'iciro  dimiiwHrds. 
sivni  til  consider  tlic  arrangement 
of  wonis  ev(  rkthin^ ;  llii'y  tn*at  of 
the  graceH  ot  language.  «liiie  tliey 
forget  that  the  language  inalti^grther 
a  secondary  matUT;  words  arc  for 
the  exprt»sion  of  uWms  ;  tlu-y  srrve 
no  other  purpOM-,  and  ti>  forget  that 
fact  in  the  building*  of  an%  s%^tem 
i'*  fatal  !■•  it*»  ^ucci ->. 

iihet'-ric,  so  I'alUd.  is  not  popular 
now.a-iia\s  Tn  :is»or>  iK.'oh-pouh 
lilair.  as  poli:i<*ai  rroiiiinii'»t<»  prj. 
te^-  to  disri'^*ard  .Adam  Simtn.  In 
i>ur  own  tinif  tin-  chair  of  ihi-toric 
in  thi*  rni«ersity  ff  Kiiinhurgh 
has  I  t*en  tran<>fiirinid  into  that  of 
Kng  Mh  literature  What's  in  a 
narnt*  '  The  i«anie  *«uhject  of  study 
remain**      The    elab\irate    rulev    of 


which  we  have  spoken  have  been 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  and  imitation 
of  good  writers  is  the  tiling  now 
recommended.  If  you  want  to 
acquire  a  good  style  of  composition, 
spend  your  days  and  nights  with 
Addison  or  some  good  writer — thai 
is  the  present  position,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  belter  one  than  that  of 
following  tlie  minute  niles  of  the 
riietoricians.  Still  imitation  is  not 
a  good  thing  to  ailvise  ;  it  is  never 
a  success.  'Hia  iroiutor  very  often 
more  carefully  and  faithfully  copies 
the  blemishes  than  tlie  meritorious 
parts  of  tlie  writer  whom  he  admires. 
The  way  we  should  like  to  see  the 
recommendation  put  is  tliis — rea*l 
tlie  best  writers  carefully  and  often, 
and  by  so  doing,  unconsciously  as 
it  were,  you  will  become  able  to 
write  as  they  do. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  suppose 
tliat  in  ihi<  introduction  we  have 
erected  a  man  of  straw,  in  order 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking 
him  down.  Why,  it  may  be  said, 
speak  of  rhetoric  when  it  is  only 
to  d«*.ry  tlie  art:  why  treat  of 
Ent:li«^U  composition,  when  it  i^ 
onl\  to  exhibit  for  disapproval  the 
plans  which  have  N'en  reconi- 
mended  lor  its  studv?  We  liave 
only  been  clearing  the  wsy  for  our 
own  position,  and  having  done  thi< 
we  will  not  further  trouble  htm  with 
strictures  on  methods  of  which  ««• 
disapprove. 

Cikjito,  rrgo  turn,  says  the  nhilo- 
Bopher.  lias  anybody  aaid  *' 1 
think,  tlierefore  I  speak "  **  that  \% 
the  moaning  of  speech.  So  im* 
portant  in  thought  to  speech,  that 
we  h€*ar  children  told  to  think 
twice  before  tiiey  speak.  Many 
older  people  would  l»e  none  the 
worse  of  the  same  advice.  Some 
philosophers  hold  that  without  a 
knowledge  of  words,  thought  its^ll 
would  be  impouible.  Whately 
says  **  many  if  questioned  on  tbv 
subject  would  answer  that  the  use 
of    language    is   to   comaimienta 
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thoughts  to  each  other,  and  that 
it  is  peculiar  to  man ;  the  truth 
being  that  that  use  of  language  is 
not  peculiar  to  man,  though  en- 
joyed by  him  in  a  much  higher 
degree  Uian  by  the  brutes;  while 
that  which  does  distinguish  man 
from  brute,  is  another  and  quite 
distinct  use  of  language,  viz.,  as  an 
instrument  of  thought, — a  system 
of  general  signs  without  which  the 
reasoning  process  could  not  be 
conducted." 

If   this   then    is   true,  how  im- 
portant is  it  that  our  knowledge 
of  words  should  be  great  and  ac- 
curate !   We  will  think  better,  we 
will   speak   better,   we    will   write 
better,  the  more  fully  we  can  master 
at  least  one  language.     This  is  a 
thing  impossible  to  no  one.     What 
a  glorious  subject  is  this  for  a  stu- 
dent who  will  take  it  up !    Our  own 
Queen's  English,  like  the  Queen's 
highway,  is  free  to  all.    The  very 
words  with  which  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare  wrought  such  wonders,  are 
ours    if  we  can    only  use  them. 
Dean  Alford  eloquently  says  of  this 
highway  of  the  Queen*s  English — 
**  in  our  days  it  has  become  a  level, 
firm,    broad  highway,  over  which 
all  thought   and    all    speech    can 
travel  evenly  and  safely.     Along  it 
the  lawyer  and  the  parliamentary 
agent  propel  their  heavy  wagons ; 
the  poet    and    the  novelist  drive 
their  airy  tandems;   on  the  same 
road     divines,    licensed    and    un- 
licensed, ply  once  a  week  or  more, 
with    omnibus    or    carriers    cart, 
promising  to  carry  their  passengers 
into  another  land.  And  there  plods 
ever  the  great  busy  crowd  of  foot 
passengers— the     talkers     of    the 
market,    of    society,    and    of   the 
family.  Words,  words,  words,  good 
and  bad,  loud  and  soft,  long  and 
short ;    millions    in   the   hour,  in- 
numerable in  the  day,  unimagin- 
able in  the  year  ;   what  then  in  the 
life  ?  what  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ? 
what  in  that  of  the  world  ?  and  not 


one  of  them  is  ever  forgotten ;  there 
is  a  book  where  they  are  all  set 
down." 

It  is  a  common  enough  thing  to 
vapour  about  the  excellence  of 
silence.  **  Silence  is  golden.*' 
**  Gabble  and  Babble  are  but 
empty  fools.**  "Feelings  are  too 
deep  for  utterance.**  That  silence 
is  golden  is  but  half  a  truth.  It 
is  certainly  a  wise  thing  for  a  fool 
to  be  silent ;  but  speech  is  golden 
when  wisdom  crie^  aloud  in  the 
streets. 

True,  in  many  circumstances, 
words  are  totally  inadequate  to 
express  what  we  feel;  still,  if  we 
cannot  say  all  we  wish,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  say  as  much  as  is 
possible.  It  would  not  be  incor- 
rect often  to  suppose  that  the  pau- 
city of  language  is  a  pretty  fair 
gauge  of  what  is  to  be  said  :  and 
it  may  almost  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom,  **  When  the  expression  is 
hazy,  so  is  the  thought.**  Every- 
body we  are  sure  will  agree  with 
us  in  this,  that  whatever  me  limits 
of  our  acquaintance  with  language 
may  be,  if  we  have  anything  truly 
important  to  say,  we  will  manage 
to  express  ourselves  in  a  way  which 
will  be  understood.  Still  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  acquaintance 
with  the  language  which  we  can  all 
read  and  write  and  speak,  should 
be  so  limited  as  in  many  cases 
it  is. 

English  grammar,  the  first  thing 
necessary,  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  learn ;  and  after  that,  a  whole- 
some course  of  reading  is  the  only 
thing  we  would  recommend  for 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  fair 
style  of  composition.  Learn  the 
use  of  words ;  let  the  reader  never 
pass  one  he  does  not  fully  under- 
stand ;  turn  up  the  dictionary — and 
surely  good  ones  are  cheap  enough — 
for  any  word  the  meaning  of  which 
may  seem  doubtful ;  and  the  value 
of  this  course  will  appear  in  due 
time.   The  reader  will  become  pes- 
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sessed  of  *'  a  well  of  English  un- 
defiled ;  *'  a  vooabuUn*  of  terms 
which  will  help  him  throuf^h  many 
difficulties,  where hv  he  will  be  able 
to  exiiress  himself  on  any  subject  on 
which  he  may  desire  to  speak.  We  will 
not  recommend  anv  hixiks  on  com- 
position,  although  there  are  many 
modern  ones :  we  would  just  re- 
iterate tlie  remark — read  much  ; 
become  acquainted  with  words,  and 
tlieir  use,  and  application.  We  dis- 
miss all  the  so-called  universal 
rules,  and  endorse  the  I>eau  of 
Canterbury's  advice,  when  he  says, 
**  the  less  you  know  of  them,  the 
less  you  turn  your  words  right  or 
left  to  observe  them,  the  better. 
Write  good  manly  English ;  explain 
what  you  mean  as  sensible  men 
eannot  fail  to  understand  it ;  and 
then  if  the  rules  be  good,  you  will 
be  sure  to  have  complied  with 
them;  and  if  they  be  bad,  your 
writing  will  be  a  protest  against 
them.** 

Many  people  in  this  coimtiy 
labour  under  the  disad^'antage  oif 
speaking  and  thinking  in  one  Ian- 
guage,  and  reading  iind  writing  in 
anoUier— Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Welsh 
people  do  this  —  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  Scotland 
speak  Scotch  and  read  or  write 
English.  In  this  paper  we  will 
not  be  able  to  say  anytliing  about 
our  grand  old  Scottish  tongue  which 
we  know  and  love  so  well.  But  we 
say  just  this  one  word  ftr  it,  that  it 
is  an  advantage  ratlicr  than  a  disad- 
vantage to  know  both  Scotch  and 
Kn}:li!«h.  We  have  words  in  the 
one  for  which  we  cait  find  no 
synonyms  m  the  other.  Engliab 
is  a  mongrel  enough  language  as  it 
i».  but  It  would  be  much  eiihched 
by  th«'  ailt'ption  of  a  few  good 
Words  from  uur  aniietit  Doric. 

'!  hf  number  of  amusing  and 
ridirulou^  ^turii-4  whirh  can  be  told 
m  n'gdrd  to  tiw  um-,  ur  misust* 
ratluT.  of  wurdi  19  ^nat;  and  as 
tl        is  no  more  conviiicing  argu* 


ment  than  the  redueiio  aJ  al§urJum, 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  for 
our  subject  by  this  method.  In 
composition  we  have  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission ;  people  writi* 
words  they  should  not  write,  and 
leave  unwritten  tlie  words  which 
they  ought  to  have  used.  The 
following  are  one  or  two  of  tlie 
more  common  errors  made  in  the 
dioice  of  words  : — 

First,  more  words  arc  used  than 
are  necessar)*. 

Second,  a  long  wonl  is  taken 
when  a  short  one  would  be  far 
better. 

Third,  words  are  used  in  wrong 
meanings. 

Fotirth,  pronouns  are  used  so 
indiscriminately  tliat  we  never  know 
who's  who. 

We  will  illustrate  these  several 
errors  in  their  order.  First  we  have 
instances  of  the  use  of  too  manr. 
or  too  long  words,  and  we  could 
give  many  examples  of  this.  We 
have  pompous  inflated  speakers, 
who  use  high-Hounding  words*  and 
plenty  of  tliem.  Of  this  class  was 
the  man  who  drove  up  to  the  inn 
door  and.  instead  of  telling  the 
stable-boy  to  unyoke  his  hone, 
said  :  '*  Extricate  my  quadruped 
from  the  vehicle.** 

What  is  called  the  Latinixed  »tjle 
of  composition  was  fashionable 
during  one  period  of  our  hiatorjr. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  the  seven- 
teenth«  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
in  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  niana|{ed 
this  heavy  style  with  conaiderabla 
success ;  but  tlieir  host  of  imitators 
brou(:ht  utter  ridicule  on  this  form 
of  expression.  It  is  said  of  Dr. 
Johnson  that,  instead  of  asking  for 
a  snuCr  in  so  many  words,  he  said : 
**  Allow  me  ti>  insert  the  snmmita 
of  my  digita  into  vour  polverilSnoiia 
tttrniil,  in  order  that  I  may  tbeicbjr 
create  a  grateful  titiUation  in  my 
olfactory  nenes." 

A  poor  woman  listening  one  day 
10  her  eiijujuiiii—whoee  st^  ima 
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of  the  Johnsonian  order — heard 
him  use  the  word  "periphrasis.*' 
She  did  not  know,  what  it  meant, 
and  heing  rather  alarmed  at  the 
sound,  she  waited  upon  the  preacher 
and  asked  him  to  explain  himself. 
"My  good  woman,*'  said  he,  **a 
periphrasis  is  simply  a  certain  cir- 
cumlocutory and  pleonastic  style  of 
oratorical  sonorosity,  circumscrihing 
an  atom  of  ideality  in  a  yerhal 
profundity."  , 

The  inclination  to  use  long  words, 
and  lots  of  them,  is  the  practice 
very  often  of  men  who  are  imper- 
fectly educated.  Working  men,  for 
instance,  who  have  read  a  little 
more  than  their  fellows,  show  off 
their  greater  knowledge  by  the  use  of 
words  they  themselves  imperfectly 
understand.  They  air  a  few  jaw- 
breakers, if  one  might  be  allowed  to 
use  such  an  expression,  to  the  confu- 
sion and  wondering  admiration  of 
their  ignorant  hearers.  We  know 
a  man  of  this  class  who  never 
"  agrees  "  with  you,  but  he  "  homo- 
logates your  opinions;*'  all  men 
with  him  are  "  individuals.**  Your 
"wife**  is  the  "partner  of  your 
joys  and  sorrows;"  a  "baby**  is  a 
"little  pledge  of  affection;**  in  fact 
a  spade  with  him  is  not  a  spade, 
but  an  **  agricultural  implement !  ** 

An  old  gentleman  acquaintance 
of  our  own,  has  the  following  story 
as  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  The  minister 
one  day  entered  the  school  when  a 
class  happened  to  be  reading  the 
thirty-secondchapterofGenesiSfCon- 
taining  the  account  of  the  meeting 
of  Esau  and  Jacob.  The  minister 
began  to  examine  the  class.  '^  What,*' 
said  he,  "  was  there  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Esau  that  was  calculated 
to  awaken  apprehension  in  the  mind 
of  Jacob?**  No  answer.  The 
question  was  repeated  in  terms 
slightly  varied ;  but  still  no  reply. 
At  last  our  friend  the  teacher  re- 
quested permission  to  ask  the  ques- 


tion himself,  and  he  did  so  in  the 
following  words: — "The  minister 
wishes  to  know  what  made  Jacob 
afraid  of  Esau."  Immediately  the 
whole  class  replied,  **  He  had  400 
men  with  him.** 

Pistol,  in  Henry  F*.,  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  loud  and  bump- 
tious speaker.  We  would  just  refer  to 
the  scene  where  he  eats  the  leek,  for 
a  lesson  in  boastful  and  inflated  talk. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  use  of  two  or  three  words  where 
one  would  have  been  enough.  The 
use  of  short,  clear  and  simple  words 
recommends  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  most;  only  the  pedantic 
and  the  ignorant,  those  who  have 
no  clear  thought  to  express,  raise 
a  blinding  dust  of  unintelligible 
terms ;  and  it  may  not  be  far 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  person 
who  does  not  make  himself  clearly 
understood  is  not  worth  trying  to 
understand.  We  have  given  illus- 
trations of  the  absurd  use  of  long 
words ;  now  for  just  a  line  or  two 
about  the  short  ones.  "  The  sweet 
face  of  heaven  '*  is  a  better  ei^res- 
sion  than  "  the  azure  firmament  of 
Imperial  Jove  ;**  it  is  better  to  say 
"  the  stars  of  God  "  than  "  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Deity.*'  Nathan 
points  his  moral  with  *'  Thou  art  the 
man !  '*  The  blushing  bride  at  the 
altar  says  "  I  wilL" 

Many  of  the  pithiest  and  most 
beautiful  passages  in  our  literature 
are  composed  nearly  of  mono- 
syllables. The  best  writing  might, 
as  a  rule,  be  read  by  a  child.  In 
the  fine  old  Scottish  version  of  the 
lOOth  Psalm,  there  is  not  a  word  of 
more  than  two  syllables,  and  scarcely 
a  dozen  of  these.  Many  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  Shakspeare 
might  be  read  by  little  ones  not  out 
of  the  a— b — ab  [class.  Take  this, 
for  instance: — 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at 
once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Cesar 
feed, 
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That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age. 

thou  art  shaniisl ! 
Home,  thoa  hast  lost  thj  breed  of 

noble  blouds  ! 
When  wont  there  by  an  age.  since  tJie 

great  lltKid. 
Bat  it  vrnA  Ikmod  with  more  than 

with  one  man  ?  '* 

Here  is  a  sweeter  passage: — 

**  She  swure  in  fiiith — 'twos  stran^o. 

'twas  pHAsing  Htnuis*!*  — 
'Tirart  pitiful,  'twas  wundnius  pitiful : 
She  wij«h<Hl  Hhe  had  not  heard  it,  vet 

she  wished 
Tliat  heaven   had  made  her  such  a 

man :  she  thanked  ma. 
And  bade  me.  if  I  liad  a  friend  tJiat 

loved  )uT. 
I  shuuU  but  teach  him  how  to  t*n 

my  storr. 
And  that  wouM  Wt>o  her.     Up<jn  tlr-i 

hint  I  spake ; 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  hsd 

passed. 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity 

th(*m." 

How  beautiful  'i%  Bun  van's  intro- 
ductof)'  s«'nt4'iii*e  in  the  **  Pilgrim*!* 
Proirress!  'In  writing  from  Bedford 
jail  ho  say#.  **  As  I  walk«^d  through 
the  wildeme«<4  of  this  world,  I 
li<^lite>l  on  a  certain  |>!a-*e  whtrc  was 
a  den.  and  laid  mo  down  in  Uiat 
jdaco  to  h1o«*{».  inii  as  I  slept  I 
ilreanied  a  dmim  "  We  reiucmher 
-.IS  A  ohiM  s!uniblin*j  over.  "  In  the 
h«*j;inning''  in  the  fir-^t  rhapter  of 
St.  .Tohn'fk  (ri»<<pfl:  and  getiin?  on 
vi^rv  jtnioothlv  with  thf*  clear  and 
simple  seiiti*noos  whirli  follow 
What  nn»n»  ^l.irious  truth  i**  there 
in  all  litfriTiin*  than  the  mono- 
Hy!Lil.i«»  t*\t  * — "In  Him  was  life, 
and  the  lifi>  was  the  lii;ht  nf  nit  n  ' 

Our  laii'.;uag**.  althoii*^h  it  i<«  a 
most  r  >n;;lotnerate  affair  imw.  in 
•irawn  prirwi pally  from  tn-.»  \*ron\ 
s.>ur.*' -.  Savon  an-l  l-a*in  l>il 
prr-i'iii  *p.u»o  permit,  it  wn-il  1  he  a 
j'leat'tr.'  lor  us.  and  ■r»'il»tl»  *•.  a 
^atit'iMtion  to  the  resiier.  tii  ^nter 
ut  lrii;:th  into  an  atv.nnt  of  the 
nuinl'er  of  words  of  Sax  iU  and 
Latin   origin    used    by  our    great 


writers.  This,  however,  it  will  be 
scarcely  wise  to  attempt.  We  can- 
not do  without  our  {^atin  words :  no 
writer  can  get  along  without  them  : 
but  still  it  has  been  proved  from 
tables  wc  have  seen,  that  the  more 
Saxon  one  can  use  the  better. 
Almost  all  our  older  and  simpler 
ideas  are  expressed  by  Saxon  wonis 
Dean  Alfonl  waxes  wn>th  against 
newspaper  writers ;  be  blames  jour- 
naliHts.  often  unjustly,  we  think. 
He  sa\s.  '*our  journals  seem,  in- 
deed, determined  to  banish  our 
common  Saxon  words  altogether. 
You  never  read  in  them  of  a  ihan. 
a  iroifKifi,  or  a  child.  A  man  is  an 
indiridual,  or  a  ftmon,  or  a  jorfy: 
a  woman  is  a  UmaU,  or,  if  unmarried, 
a  youny  prrton  -  will  eh  expression, 
in  the  newspapers,  is  always  of 
the  feminine  gender." 

Now  the  journals  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  blamed  for  this.  It  is 
the  common  usage  of  societr.  In 
ancient  davs  the  worid  was  aivideil 
into  .lews  and  Cientiles ;  later  we 
had  clerg)'  and  laity :  now  we  ha\i- 
ladies  ami  gentlemen,  and  the  other 
people,  lo  describe  whom  we  ha\e 
a  few  choii*e  terms  such  as  the 
above  name* I — a  person,  a  party,  an 
individual.  Xc.  Were  we  ra<lical 
enou};h.  we  might  inauire  the  mean- 
in*^  of  the  u*>e  of  such  wonls.  U  ic 
tliat  to  call  the  lower  orders  men 
and  women  would  be  to  admit  a 
geiieri«-  term  of  which  we  are 
ashameil  *  Among  otlier  illustra- 
tions of  the  use  of  newspap«>r 
Kni?lt'»h  whirh  is  objectionable  we 
have  tlie  t  >llowing :— To  "go"  i* 
alwa\H  ••  Ui  proceed;**  to  "g»i 
home "  is  "to  proceed  to  one'** 
reni  ii»n<'e;'*  •'  to  eat  **  is  "to  par 
takf/  a  'place**  is  a  "locality:' 
••  r^>ms  "  are  **  apartments  ;*'  to 
**  becm  "  i«  **  to  commence  ;**  one\ 
••work"  is  his  **  avocation  ;'*  to 
'•  t:»*i  "  is  "to  receive. •• 

W«*  t;t>w  eonie  to  instancM  of  tlie 
u<e  (»f  words  of  wrong  meaning 
Dogberrv  ' .  oie  pnaee  of  all  moid 
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blunderers ;  the  father  of  inaumer* 
able  later  creations  : — 

"  DoQBBRRT — Come  hither,  neighbour 
Seacoal ;  God  hath  blessed  you  with  a 
^ood  name  ;  to  be  a  well-favoured  man 
is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  read  and 
write  comes  by  nature. 

*'  Second  Watch — Both  which,  mas- 
ter constable 

**  Dogberry — You  have.  I  knew  it 
would  he  your  answer.  Why,  for  your 
favour,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  read- 
ing and  writing,  let  that  appear  when 
there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You 
are  thought  here  to  be  the  most  sense- 
Jess  and  fit  man  for  tlie  constable  of 
the  watcli,  tlierefore  bear  you  the  lan- 
tern. This  is  your  charge :  you  shall 
comprehend  all  vagrom  men ;  you  are 
to  bid  any  man  stand  in  the  prince's 
name." 

Jack  Cade,  in  Henri/  F/.,  is  also  a 
^reat  word  blunderer:  he  has  an 
utter  horror  of  learning.  Before 
causing  Lord  Say  to  be  beheaded 
he  accuses  him  thus : — 

'•  Thou  hrtst  most  traitorously  cor- 
rupted the  youth  of  this  realm  in  erect- 
ing a  grammar  school;  and,  whereas, 
before,  our  forefathers  had  no  otlier 
J)ooks  but  tlie  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ;  and. 
oontraiy  to  the  king,  his  crown  and 
dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill. 
It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou 
hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk 
of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abomi- 
nable words  as  no  Christian  ear  can 
endure  to  hear." 

Probably  the  best  illustration  of 
the  misuse  of  words  is  one  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  comic 
journals  some  time  ago.  In  this 
instance  the  mistakes  are  to  be 
atti'ibuted  to  iiuacquaintance  with 
the  idioms  of  English.  Three  High- 
land drovers,  who  are  accustomed 
to  speak  Gaelic,  stop  for  their 
morning  dram  at  the  door  of  a 
country  public  house. 

1st  Drover,  smacking  his  lips — 
*'  Tonal',  Ton  il',  that  be  the  pest 
whuskv  I've  tasted  for  evermore." 


vJnd  Drover — **  So  did  I  neither." 
3rd  Drover—"  Neither  did  I  too.*' 
Professor  Aytoun  used  to  tell  the 
story  of  two  Gaelic  men  who  were 
getting  into  high  words,  when  one 
of  them  said,  **Shamis,  I  would 
rather  take  a  blow  than  receive  one." 
and  he  spoke  of  somebody  else,  who 
consoled  himself  with  the  idea  "  that 
as  one  door  shuts  another  closes.** 
A  draper,  in  Dundee,  told  us  of  a 
Highlandman  who  asked  '*  How 
mony  yards  o*  breeching  it  took  to 
make  a  trooser.'*  Many  such  stories 
are  told  about  the  Highlandman ;  he 
is  Celtic,  and  akin  to  Paddy,  who  is 
blamed  for  so  many  •*  bulls."  But 
he  is  not  the  only  character  who 
mistakes  the  meanings  of  words: 
Artemus  Ward  did  not  know  what 
was  meant  when  his  neighbour  in 
the  car  asked  him,  *'  Are  you  awaro 
the  crisis  is  with  us."  He  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it 
sounded  terrible,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  alarmed.  He  got  up 
and  looked  in  below  the  seat,  but 
couldn't  see  a  ''  crisis ; "  then  he 
looked  around,  and  said,  '*  If  any  o* 
you  ladies  or  gentlemen  in  this  here 
car  has  a  'crisis*  concealed  about 
your  persons,  you  better  either  pro- 
duce it,  or  stand  the  consequences!  *' 
On  one  occasion  a  dinner  was 
being  given  at  a  certain  gentleman's 
house  ;  one  of  the  servants,  in  bring- 
ing in  an  ox  tongue,  let  the  plate 
and  its  contents  mil  with  a  smash ; 
the  host,  however,  was  master  of  the 
occasion — **  Oh  !  never  mind  ;  it  is 
only  a  lapnu  lingncRy  The  roars  of 
laughter  at  this  sally  were  both  loud 
and  long.  A  neighbouring  fox- 
hunter,  who  was  present,  thought 
the  joke  so  good  that  he  would  take 
it  away  with  him.  So  the  next  time 
he  had  a  dinner  party  he  instructed 
a  servant  to  let  fall  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  he  was  much  surprised  when  his 
remark — that  it  was  only  a  lapsus 
lingua — was  not  greeted  with  the 
hearty  laughter  he  expected  ! 

Everybody  knows  the  story    of 
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Dan  (>*Connel  and  the  vituperative 

fllillWlfc. 

A  iiiinUtor  onro,  in  pn^achinj*  on 
thi*  family  rclation.<«hi|)<i.  hail  thrtM? 
hc'tt'ls  of  ili^coiirsr  :  1  st.  the  liuties 
of  parent <»  to  children  :  t^nd,  tlic 
duties  of  children  to  parenU  ;  :ird, 
tho  ihities  of  parents  who  have  no 
children.  Typof^rapliical  errors  in 
wi»rds  are  sometimes  ver}'  am  using. 
What  an  alteration  in  the  sense  is 
n.nde  by  even  iiiisplacing  a  letter, 
or  a  comma,  or  a  space.  Some 
ont*  meant  to  suv  in  a  e«Ttain 
ca^o.  **  I  81  lit  a  bulletin  to  her :"  the 
oiim|>obitor  made  it'*  I  sent  a  bullet 
inti>  her."  Not  long  ago  a  di»cument 
wa.«»  presented  to  us,  beginning.  "  I. 
the  underhinged.'* 

F.egal  n)en  know  that  certain 
d  etls  which  rei|uire  to  be  impro^sed 
i^ith  htamp  duty  mu**t  Im*  stamped 
i^ithin  two  niontlis  of  their  date, 
n  agent  in  town  tidegraphs  to  his 
C(>ri'espundent  in  thocounin*.  telling 
bun  to  Send  on  certain  lH>nds  for 
that  purpose;  the  telegram  when 
ri'ceived  i:*  to  this  effect :  ••  Send  on 
the  bones;  to-morrow  is  the  last 
day." 

Another  instance  of  the  mistake 
in  a  siugb*  letter  is  very  ludicrou*. 
A  •student  at  St.  Andrews,  in  trans- 
i  iting  that  immortal  udeuf  Horace. 
Mil'  XWV.  ill  the  Third  H<>«»k.  mis- 
liHik  t'Vf'ii  fi'r  esrJi,  and  traii'»Uted 
rfii-  hill-  ••  I  have  rifrn  a  m<>tiU!n«-nt 
'ii'iri'  durable  tlian  brats."  instead 
\  "  1  baM'  rrr,'t»d,    S.'\ 

\Vf  ba\e  nunit  rt'U^  ».!'iii«  •»  •.!i.'ii 
'    tli4  oe  ;    but   »•'    b.i\e   a    oiri'iu^ 

|t  .■•  in  \\o''\.  ar.d  must  ba\i'  iii.i!i\ 
i  i>ni-o   untuli.      Ibi^*-  iilu-::a 

r.-*    -Ii-iw    til-     nii-i;iK  n    n*-*    ••: 

:  i"       Ibi!  Hr-i.j  ■*«•!  i"  art-    u--  i 

•'    i::!t-nT:<n<tlh  *  '!i.«!.:in-       i'  ■ 

I  .  ..pi.      *  .>t:ii-*illil*  *    -  ^^     *'  \-  • 

•:.•  \     :..•  Ill    •■  u         ;i:   1 
.  '      1 »  ■    li   T   s\i    -■  rii»  'nil*  -    •  i^ 

* 

wh'  I:      "  \t  -    '    W      li'l    bf     !!:■ 
\\  iij!    .»     -'jb'.  .•:    b.O«*    \\' 

•    t  •   p. 'Ill*,  a  :r.'  :.i!  :i;.  i  ;i*i  :it  .i 


Then,  again,  we  have  what  is 
called  ^*  slang,"  botli  fashionable  and 
vulgar.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup|>oKe 
that  elang.  which  is  essentially  a  low 
thing,  is  confined  to  the  lower 
orders.  Lnniion  thieves  talk  a 
language  of  their  own  ;  bo  do  peopU^ 
of  a  higher  class.  Slang  is.  par 
exrrUeHct,  tin-  misuse  of  words 
llie  word  i**  borrowed  from  th«* 
gipsy  tongiir.  where  it  is  used  for 
the  secret  language  of  that  tribe.  It 
ii.  indeed,  a  secret  language.  Th<* 
words  used  in  it  are  use<l  in  a  aenti' 
soditTeniit  from  their  proper  mean- 
ing that  oTiiy  the  initiated  can 
undcr^tanil  them.  Slang,  in  its 
usual  sign ifica net*,  suggesU  a  bur- 
lesque of  conversational  language 
Strange  is  it  that  »  style  of  expression 
which  began  in  thieves*  cant  should 
insinuate  itself  into  the  talk  ofpeopU* 
of  nil  classes  The  insidious  natun* 
of  tho  evil,  the  way  in  which  slang 
terms  have  become  adopted,  ia  to 
be  explaineil  by  the  fact  that  secret 
language  ha!>  n  certain  fascination 
for  many  people.  St*cret  societies 
have  their  <«eeret  ]Misswords.  No 
doubt  many  a  man  ha4  K>een  le«l 
to  join  the'  Masonic  Order  just  l»e- 
cause  he  waiiteil  to  know  **  the 
wurd,'*  as  -tome  people  t«rm  their 
grand  secret.  The  love  of  being 
initiated  into  mysteries  known  only 
to  a  few  is  as  old  almoat  as  the 
wcrM.  Not  to  knt»w  the  iantniagi^ 
of  London  thieves  is  a  pn>of  that 
}ou  do  Hot  bi  bkiig  to  th<*  fraternity 
So  it  \^  with  al!  ntlier  classes  from 
tb«   i-riminal  upwards 

The  peculiar  um'  of  certain  tenn*^ 
:iT.  i  <»i>:n<i :  tlie  application  of  cer- 
ta'M  w.-nl*.  "f  ratbt-r  a  pn»per 
l.ni'wli  •!::«'  «>f  tli<-ir  mi  supplication. 
-  'h.  •*♦  ar-  tlie  tbinij-  whirh  deter- 
iii:!:'"  on*  -  p<*>iti>in  in  refiTrnce  i » 
a  rirtnin  -^i  bool.  «)ict)ier  he  Ih 
I-  terii*  I'T  I'X'ilirir.  We  have 
riMJitarv  j-ti  •  ihm  ••••in-,  reltciou-. 
liN  riry.  ri\.v  i:i<>hi  liable,  and  vul- 
gai  si  an;:.  ^  -btn^'  word  i*  always* 
the    wrong   >iurd  ;  and  tlie  further 
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wrong  it  can  be,  it  seems  to  be  the 
better  slang.  Almost  a  single 
illustration  of  the  oi-dinary  vulgar 
slang  will  suffice.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  speak  of  degrees  in  the 
vulgarity  of  slang;  the  fashionable 
kind  is  quite  as  much  to  be  depre- 
cated as  the  other.  Well,  some 
workmen  call  their  employer — 
what  think  you  ?— "  the  Cork !  " 
and  he  who  does  not  know  what,  or 
who,  rather,  the  Cork  is,  is  a  fit 
subject  for  scorn  and  laughter. 
Money  is  spoken  of  in  a  rich 
variety  of  slang  terms  such  as 
*»  browns,"  •*  tin,"  dibs,"  **  clink/' 
**the  needful/'  **  rhino,"  "blunt," 
"  the  where-with-all,'*  &c.  &c.  There 
is  a  little  word  in  our  language — 
viz.,  **go."  The  word  is  too 
good  and  pure  and  simple ;  it  is  too 
short  and  plain ;  so  instead  of  "  go,'" 
some  people  would  say,  '^  cut  your  ' 
stick,"  "hook  it,"  "bolt,"  "slope,'* 
''  mizzle ;  "  or  not  satisfied  with 
these,  we  import  from  America, 
''  absquatulate"  and  "  skedaddle." 

Is  this  sufficient  ?  We  might  go 
on  and  give  other  kinds  of  slang. 
A  student  who  does  not  pass  his 
examination  is  "  plucked."  The 
''  little  go  "  at  Cambridge  is  a  pre- 
liminary examination.  Tourists 
**  do  "  the  grand  tour,  as  a  thirsty 
soul  in  London  does  a  *'  B  and  S." 

Fashionable  talk  has  become 
very  much  Frenchified  in  the  way 
of  the  use  of  superlatives.  Can 
there  ever  be  any  excuse  for  saying 
that  anything  could  be  "  dreadfully 
funny,"  or  **  fearfully  ridiculous,"  or 
"  awfully  jolly  ?  "  We  have  "  loud 
colours  "  and  **  tall  talk."  We  have 
tlie  genus  *'  cad ;"  or  the  "  howl- 
io^  swell."  Just  think  of  these 
terms  lor  a  moment.  A  man  who 
never  beard  the  expressions  before 
could  have  no  conception  of  their 
meaning.  That  one,  for  instance, 
of  a  '  howling  swell,''  is  a  very 
painful  combination  of  words,  and 
to  ft  person  in  his  right  mind  would 
only  convey  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  a 


storm  at  sea.  The  explanation  of 
a  picture  in  Punch  the  other  week, 
by  that  artist  of  fashionable  life, 
Du  Maurier,  was  to  us  perfectly 
unintelligible.  A  fashionable  lady 
thanks  a  full-grown  man  who  has 
put  on  her  skates  by  saying,  "  Ta, 
awfully  ta."  Can  such  things  be ! 
Words  are  given  us  for  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  The  Queen's 
English  is  the  language  of  the 
people.  Thieves  may,  if  they 
choose,  take  a  word,  and  say  among 
themselves, ''  This  word  shall  among 
us  mean  such-a-thing ;  and  whoever 
does  not  know  that  it  means  such 
a  thing  is  none  of  us."  But  leave 
that  talk  to  thieves,  and  let  all 
honest  men  and  women  use  words 
in  their  true  and  proper  sense. 

The  confusion  or  careless  use  of 
pronouns  is  the  cause  of  much  mis- 
unde^tanding  both  in  written  and 
spoken  language  ;  more  especially, 
however,  in  the  latter.  Here, 
again,  the  Highlandman  is  a  great 
offender.  He  speaks  of  "  her  nain- 
sel :  "  "  she  "  with  him  changes 
gender.  He  is  not  the  only  offender 
in  this  way.  We  say  to  a  man  we 
meet  on  the  road  "  A  blowy  night." 
"Aye,  Sir,  she's  coorse."  In  this 
case  the  weather  is  the  she.  The 
porter  at  the  railway  station,  when 
asked,  "How's  the  express  this 
morning  ?  "  almost  invariably  an- 
swers, "  She's  late." 

Young  mothers  do  not  like  the 
baby  called  "  it."  Dean  Alford  tells 
us  of  a  deputation  which  was  to 
wait  upon  a  Bishop ;  the  spokesman 
was  a  grammarian,  and  he  could 
scarcely  be  prevented  from  address- 
ing the  Bishop  as  "Our  Lord," 
thinking  that  when  more  than  one 
were  present,  "  my "  must  be 
wrong.  A  clergyman  unfortunately 
emphasized  a  pronoun  when  he 
said  *'  Saddle  me,  the  ass,"  and  tliey 
saddled  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further 
examples  of  the  misuse  of  pro- 
nouns,    In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  com- 
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mon  thing  to  err  in  tlie  way  of 
being  too  particular  about  their  use. 
In  case  of  being  misundprstood* 
the  simplest  old  woman  interlards 
her  conversation  with  **  Says  she  ** 
and  **  Savs  I.*'  **  Savs  she  to  me. 
eight  days  past  on  Sunday:  says 
she.  Mn.  So-andso  j^aid  to  me, 
says  nhe.  that  you  were  no  better 
than  Toil  should  be.  says  she :  and 
says  I.  Mrs  So-and-so,  says  I.  you 
may  say.  miv*  f.  what  ye  like:" 
mod  so  on  aJ  iUUnm. 

We  have  often  tried  to  discorer 
the    necessity    for    the    numerous 
"  Says  Is  -  and  ••  Says  he's  -  which 
occur  in  such  talk,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  of 
the  use  of  these  expressions  is  to 
be  found  in   the  desire  to  gire  a 
graphic  and  word-for-word  account 
of  some  past  conrersation.     Norel- 
ists  in  giving  a  dialogue  can  rary 
the  thing  b?  saying,   ^He  said,*' 
**8he  replied/'    ••  He    remarked.** 
*'I    responded,**  **She  returned,** 
and   so   on :    whereas    the   **  Sars 
she.**  and   '*  Says   I.**  are  the  only 
terms  ordinary  people  can  lay  hold 
of.    The  psinfulnets  of  the   very 
frequent  use  of  these  terms  needii 
not  be  inciured,  if  people  would 
only  remember  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  attempt  to  detail  any  con- 
rersation ;   and  that   *'  Says    she " 
may  be  quite  abolished  by  simply 
giving  the  gist  of  what  she  said, 
without  trying  to  repeat  it  in  the 
etact    words.      There    is    an    old 
rhyme  intende«l  for  those  who  are 
glib  of  toninic : — **  Says  I  to  my  lord, 
quo*  I — whst  for  will  ye  no  grund 
my  birley  meal  moutrr  fr^t,  says  I 
to  my  lord,  quo  I.  says  I.  I  says.** 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  by 
illustration,  to  give  euniples  of  the 
most  ordinary  mistakeit  in  compo- 
sition. First  we  had  cases  where 
more  words  «ere  u^ied  than  were 
sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  tlien 
instances  of  tlie  use  of  words  iu 
wrong  nieaningt.  and  that  igno- 
rantJy  and   intentionally,  in   error 


and  in  slang:  and  we  have  just 
referred  to  pronouns.  We  spoke 
of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
Douhtless  Dean  Alford  would  have 
objected  to  the  title.  He  says  the 
similar  expression,  **  the  right  man 
in  the  right  pUce,"  came  into  use 
during  the  Crimean  war ;  and  he 
asks  was  ever  the  right  man  in  the 
wrong  place?  We  think  this  is 
hypercritical.  The  right  wnrd  may 
be  in  the  wrong  place  often  enough, 
as  is  evident  from  the  neces- 
sity of  attending  not  ouly  to  tbo 
use  of  proper  words  in  writing, 
but  to  the  construction  of  sentences, 
or  the  way  in  which  these  wordi* 
ought  to  be  placed.  That  it  is  unite 
poaaible  to  put  the  right  word  in 
the  wrong  place  ma^  be  seen  from 
the  following  advertisementa  :— 

**  Lost,  a  large  ailk  umbrella,  belong- 
lag  to  a  gentleman  with  aa  ivory  head. ' 

**  For  sale,  a  grand  plaoo,  beloagiag 
to  a  lady  with  curioualy  taned  legs. ' 


The  composition  with  which  the 
majority  are  most  familiar  is  letter 
writing.     Many  people  never  have 
any  occasion  to  put  words  together 
except   when   by  some  means  or 
other  a  letter  requires  to  be  written  : 
and  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  thb  task  only  know  the  difficulty 
of  its  accomplishment.    We  have 
often  been  asked  to  write  letters  for 
people  who  could  have  written  their 
own    letters    perfectly  well:    bnt 
somehow  or   other,  although  they 
knew  what  to  say«  the  very  idea  of 
putting  it  down   in  words  seared 
them,  and  deprived   them  of  tbo 
power  of  expression.    That  letter 
writing  is  fot.nd   to  be  a  difficult 
task   by  many  people,  is   proved 
from    the    fact    that    **Oaides    to 
Letter    Writing'*   are  being  con- 
stantly   advertised,    and    have    a 
ready    sale.     In    these    voa   find 
model  letters  suited  to  all  imagin* 
able     circuniftances.       Too    have 
friendly    letters,  boaioeaa    letten. 
love  lettew,  Ac.  Ac ;  all  thai  ia 
necesMirr  is  to  torn  op  the  hides 
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and  find  the  letter  which  suits,  and 
then  Ihat  only  requires  to  he  tran- 
scribed. Surely  people  are  in  a 
niiserahle  condition,  when,  although 
they  do  indeed  think  and  feel,  they 
cannot  express  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  words  of  their  own,  but 
find  it  necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of 
books  of  correspondence.  Why 
should  this  be  the  case  ?  We  would 
rather  have  the  worst  written  letter 
possible,  if  it  were  genuine,  than  a 
copy  of  one  of  these  elegant  model 
letters  taken  from  a  book.  We 
have  seen  many  true  and  tender 
letters  from  people  who  could  write 
but  poorly.  Now  and  again  letters 
full  of  touching  simplicity  and 
warmth  of  affection  from  humble 
emigrants  in  distant  lands  find  their 
way  into  type.  Deep  feeling  and 
pure  love  are  in  the  heart ;  but 
often  alas,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
words  is  an  obstacle  which  prevents 
their  expression.  The  reade?  will 
know  Lady  Dufferin*s  beautiful 
soncc,  •'  Irish  Katy's  Letter."  We 
all  know  what  it  is  to  have  difficulty 
in  finding  words  in  some  circum- 
stances; Katy's  was  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  resembles  the  predica- 
ment Henry  V.  was  in  when  he 
made  love  to  his  Kate.  One  of  the 
best  instances  we  know  of  the 
failure  to  find  words,  was  when  a 
certain  orator  allowed  his  subject 


to  run  away  with  him.  He  was 
describing  a  storm,  and  got  into 
this    fix.       "The    thunder   rolled 

like the    thunder    rolled,    the 

thunder  rolled  like,  like, — the 
thunder  rolled,  and  the,  the  light- 
ning flashed  like,  the  lightning 
flashed  like,  eh,  like,  like — any- 
thing  !  " 

W'ith  these  illustrations,  which 
we  hope  may  have  proved  not  only 
amusing  but  instructive,  this  paper 
must  be  closed.  It  is  a  very  thank- 
less and  useless  thing  as  a  rule  to 
give  advice ;  still,  in  a  very  humble 
way,  perhaps,  we  might  be  allowed 
again  to  advise  all  those  who  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  letter-writing, 
or  any  other  form  of  composition, 
to  read  much,  get  a  good  dic- 
tionary, know  the  meanings  of 
words,  and  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  use  them.  It  is  no  disgrace  to 
the  man  who  toils  all  day  with  pick 
and  shovel,  if  he  cannot  write  like 
a  lawyer's  clerk,  or  polish  off  a 
sentence  like  a  professor  of  rhetoric ; 
still  we  think  it  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  power  to  write 
even  the  simplest  English  is  so 
limited.  But  if  the  hints  thrown 
out  in  this  paper  should  induce 
any  one  to  try  to  acquire  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  our 
language,  the  object  we  have  had 
in  writing  it  will  have  been  served. 
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THK  HON.  SIR  FRANCIS  IIINCKS.  K.C.M.G..  C.B.,  AND  P.O.  OP 

THK   DOMINION  OF   CANADA. 

iRisimKN  who  hav«?  ftnigrato<l  to  our  colonial  depandeneies,  and  by  their 
own  ability  succeoilod  in  achieving  positions  of  distinction  and  honour, 
undoubtedly  possess  moi^  thnn  ordinary  claimft  to  niches  in  **  Oar  Portrait 
Gallenr."  Atiii>ng  those  who  have  ihus  dintinguished  themselret,  there 
is  not  one  who  niiik:»  higher  than  the  subject  of  our  present  memoir. 
Sir  Franris  Hin^ks. 

As  a  roloninl  *«tatesnian,  the  career  of  Sir  Francis  has  been  eminentlj 
dLstingui^llod  atui  useful.  Not  only  has  he  occupied  the  highest  politioal 
|M»sition  m  thf  I'Muntr}*  ofhiit  adoption,  but  he  was  al^o  employed  dminga 
peri«Ml  of  thirtcfii  yeari  in  the  Imperial  senioe, succcsbively  asGoremor* 
in-('hi«f  ot'  til'-  Wiiidwani  Ulands.  and  (lovrmorof  British  Guiana. 

The  )>rani*h  •  t  t)i«*  lliiirk^  fiiniilv  fmm  which  Sir  Francis  is  descended, 
wi'  tin<i  •  subl  A\*'A  It)  th<*  anoieiit  rity  of  Chester  so  long  ago  as  the 
s**%ent«'t  t:th  ce\V'\x\.  ^\\ur%'  x\u\  tlnurished  in  \\\^\  repute  as  merchants. 
His  vrr.iiMlfiithf  r  uii^  t))i'  tir-t  to  ^^t  ttle  in  Ir«*lsnd.  lie  obtained  an 
appoiiitnici.t  uiflt  r  (luxi  rnni*  n:  \u  i*  >iiiicction  with  the  Customs,  and 
r  ^lo^t'•l  ti)  l>uMiii  ub 'Mt  th*'  \<'sr  IT'U.  lie  iniurieii  a  daughter  of 
William  Pi\  i!'  ('b«'-t»  r.  in  17m;,  vhi»-e  i^nly  surviving  son.  F.bcncier 
l>i\.  aU<>  •»«'t:lt*«l  in  Dublin,  uii«l  na^  f^r  n:any  \ears  'secretary  to  the 
Ffiiniit);;  S.N'i»-t\  «»f  Ii«l.ii.«i 

rh»'  t.itbir  -f  Sir  Fnin.-i-  Hin<*ks.  the  late  Itev.  T.  I).  Hincks,  LL  D. 
— a  tn>'«t  •it<>rini:in'*bf'«l  -oivtiiir — was  for  tnniiv  vears  Mead  Ctaasicml 
>fiio%r.  ai.«i  r;>!''^«"r  ^f  <  »n«'iital  Ij4ni:tiii::«  •i  in  the  Itoyal  Belfast 
AtM<iern:i'.il  Ii>titut: 'n.  :iii«l  tht  re  still  sunivt*  many  of  his  old  popils* 
mh<>.  fr'in  t'.«'  i  'If-  an<i  r*  \tTt  nrt*  \>birh  hv  in<>pired.  will  take  an  interest 
in  b'jniinj  -  riuthii.;:  -.t  ih*  I'lrerr  nf  liifi  H.in. 
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Dr.  Hincks,  who  died  in  1856,  at  an  advanced  age,  had  five  sons,  who 
lived  to  manhood.  The  eldest,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  once 
F.T.C.D.,  afterwards  for  many  years  Rector  of  Killyleagh,  in  the  diocese 
of  Down,  obta'med  a  European  reputation  as  a  critic  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  archseology.     He  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

The  second  son,  the  Rev.  William  Hincks,  F.L.S.,  was  for  several 
years  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Queen's  College,  Cork,  whence  he 
removed  to  Canada  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  fill  the  same  chair  in 
University  College,  Toronto,  where  he  died  in  1871,  aged  seventy- 
seven. 

The  third  son  is  the  Yen.  Thomas  Hincks,  Archdeacon  of  ConBor, 
who  is  still,  though  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  active 
performance  of  bis  parochial  duties. 

The  fourtli  son,  the  Rev.  John  Hincks,  died  at  Liverpool  in  the  year 
1836,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  He  had  been  a  distinguished 
btudent  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  but 
recently  become  the  minister  of  Eensbaw- street  Chapel,  Liverpool. 

The  fifth  son,  Francis,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  in  the 
City  of  Cork,  on  the  Uth  of  December,  1807.  He  was  educated  at 
Fermoy  School,  and  at  the  Royal  Belfast  Institution,  where  he  matricu- 
lated in  1823,  and  attended  the  college  classes  during  the  session  of 
18Q3-4. 

Having  a  decided  preference  for  commercial  life,  he  entered  the 
mercantile  house  of  John  Martin  and  Co.,  of  Belfast,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  visited  the  West 
Indies  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  firm,  which  was  bound  to  Barbadoes, 
Demerara,  and  Trinidad.  The  colonies  named  were  visited  in  succession 
by  the  then  friendless  adventurer,  who  twenty-five  years  later  landed  in 
Barbadoes  under  the  salute  accorded  to  the  Governor- in- Chief.  Six 
years  later  he  landed  under  similar  circumstances  in  British  Guiana. 

After  terminating  his  first  voyage,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  to  Barbadoes, 
and  while  there,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  Canadian  gentleman 
named  Ross,  the  son  and  partner  of  a  Scotch  merchant  and  shipowner 
resident  in  Quebec,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  that  gentleman 
to  return  home  by  way  of  Canada.  He  adopted  this  advice,  and  ac- 
companied Mr.  Ross  to  Quebec,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  1830. 

Mr.  Hincks  has  often  mentioned  a  circumstance  relating  to  Mr.  Ross's 
family  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  On  his  arrival  in  Quebec  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  the  father  of  his  West  Indian  acquaintance, 
who  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian.  On  his  re-entering  public  life  in  Canada, 
in  1861,  he  found  among  the  French  Canadian  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  gentleman  named  Ross,  whom,  on  enquiry,  he  found  to  be  the  son 
of  his  old  acquaintance  of  nearly  forty  years  previously.  This  gentleman 
is  the  Plon.  John  Jones  Ross,  now  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Court,  and 
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a  Member  of  the  Govemroent  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  son  of 
the  old  Scotch  Pretibyterum  married  a  French  Canadian  ladj,  and  settled 
in  a  French  rural  district  where  his  children  were  educated  in  the 
religion  and  language  of  their  mother.  Such  changes,  which  are  not 
uncommon  in  Canada,  strike  old  countrymen  as  extraordinaiy. 

After  a  Tcrj  brief  sojourn  in  Quebec,  Mr.  Hincks  proceeded  to  Mont- 
real, slill  intending  to  take  passage,  before  the  close  of  naTigation,  in  a 
ship  bound  to  Liverpool  or  Belfast  This  visit  led  to  a  complete  change 
in  his  plans.  .\t  Montreal  he  met  a  number  of  persons  resident  in 
Upper  Canada  who  were  in  Montreal  on  business,  and  he  likewise  met  • 
family  of  old  Belfast  friends  then  about  to  settle  in  Upper  Canada. 

During  a  visit  to  this  family  a  etreumstance  occurred  which,  as  Sir 
Francis  Hincks  has  himself  related  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  may 
be  mentioned  without  impropriety.  He  was  at  that  time  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Moore*s  poetry.  He  had,  however,  ne%'er  met  with  the 
**  Poems  relating  to  America,**  until  he  found  them  on  his  friend*s  table. 
Some  lines  in  the  letter  to  Lady  Catherine  Rawdon  struck  htm  most 
forcibly,  and  after  the  lapse  of  neariy  half  a  century  he  retains  the 
impression  that  they  had  a  powerful  influence  in  causing  him  to  decide 
on  visiting  Upper  Canada.     The  lines  are  as  follow :  — 

**  I  dreamt  not  then  tlut,  e*er  the  roUing  year 
Had  fiU'd  its  circle,  I  should  wander  here 
In  mosing  awe :  should  tread  this  woadrous  worM. 
See  all  its  store  of  inland  waters  harl'd 
In  one  vast  volaroe  down  Niagara's  steep. 
Or  calm  behold  them,  ia  trannparetit  sleep. 
Where  the  blue  hills  of  old  Tomnto  shed 
Their  evening  shadows  o'er  Ontario's  bed : 
Shoold  trace  the  grand  Cadaraqui.  and  ghde 
Down  the  white  rapids  of  his  kirdly  tide 
Throogh  massy  woods,  'mid  islets  flowing  fair. 
And  blooming  gladas.  wbsre  the  first  sinftil  pair 
For  consolation  might  have  weeping  trod. 
When  banished  from  tlie  garden  of  their  God. 
Oh.  Udr '  theae  are  roirarles,  which  man. 
C«ged  in  the  boundu  of  Europe's  pigmy  span. 
Can  icarcelv  drram  of. — which  his  eve  must  see 
To  know  how  wonderfol  this  world  can  be !  " 

The  visit  to  Upper  Canada  having  been  determined  on.  it  becMi» 
necessary  tliat  the  winter  should  be  passed  in  Canada :  and,  aeeoidiagly^ 
Mr.  Hincks  made  York,  now  the  city  of  Toronto,  hb  tetnponury 
There  he  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  attending  the 
of  a  legisUtive  lK>dy.  After  seeing  something  of  the  nelglibefiay 
eonntrj  during  the  winter  months,  Mr.  Hincks  rstamed  home  miAj  i» 
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the  spring  of  1831.  He  found  his  father  and  other  friends  anxious  that 
he  should  give  up  his  idea  of  settling  abroad,  and  learned  that  plans  had 
been  formed  in  his  absence,  which  caused  him  to  delay  for  more  than  a 
year  his  final  departure  for  Canada.  It  was  in  July,  1832,  when  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  that  he  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  settled  at  York,  then 
a  village  with  about  6,000  inhabitants,  now  the  city  of  Toronto  witli 
about  75.000. 

From  letters  written  during  the  early  years  of  his  residence  in  York 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Hincks  was  much  disappointed  with  business  prospects. 
There  was,  he  wrote,  a  wide  field,  but  '*  the  fearful  credit  system  which 
was  encouraged  by  the  bunks,'*  and  **  the  risk  of  bad  debts**  was  such  a 
drawback,  that  he  very  soon  began  to  look  out  for  employment  of  a 
different  kind.  This  presented  itself  before  long ;  and  about  the  year 
1835  he  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  management  of  a  uew  bank. 

Several  of  his  friends  were  actively  engaged  in  politics  ;  York  was  the 
seat  of  Government,  and  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  held  there. 
About  1 835  a  general  election  had  taken  place,  and  the  party  whose  policy  it 
was  to  establish  Parliamentary — or,  as  it  has  been  generally  termed  in  the 
colonies,  "responsible  Government**  —  obtained  a  decided  majority. 
Stormy  times  followed. 

That  system  of  government  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  had 
the  unanimous  approval,  both  of  the  Canadian  people  and  of  the  Imperial 
authorities,  was  for  several  years  succeeding  1836  looked  on  by  a  large 
and  influentiul  portion  of  the  population,  and  by  successive  governors,  as 
wholly  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  British  connections. 

Of  that  system  of  government  Mr.  Hincks  was  an  early  advocate,  and 
it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that  no  one  devoted  himself  more  indefati^ 
gably  to  its  advocacy  than  he  did. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  several  months  after  tlie  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1837,  from  all  participation  in  which  he  carefully  abstained^ 
that  he  became  an  active  politician.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  withdrawal  from  public  life  of  several  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  Liberal  party,  some  having  gone  into  voluntary  or  compulsory 
banishment.  The  anival  at  this  crisis  of  the  Eirl  of  Durham,  charged 
as  High  Commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
Canadians,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Projected 
emigration  schemes  were  at  once  abandoned,  and  tiie  old  Reformers^ 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  convincing  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  soundness  of  that  system  of  government  for  which 
they  had  long  been  contending. 

Mr.  Hincks  was  urged  by  some  influential  members  of  the  Reform 
party,  to  undertake  the  editorship  of  a  public  journal,  which  should  be 
the  exponent  of  their  views.     He  decided  and  acted  with  promptitude^ 
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tnd  in  a  week  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  spoken  to.  the  Jorojifo 
EwamifMr  made  its  appearance.  The  an>wed  object  of  tins  journal  was  to 
advocate  l^u>liamentar]r  or  Responsible  Government,  and  to  prove  its  entire 
compatibility  with  lojaltj  to  the  Crown,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Hincks  soon  became  eitensitelj  known  by 
his  writings,  and  before  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  commencement 
of  tlie  Examiner,  he  waA  iimtcd  to  stand  as  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
county  of  Oxford,  in  the  Western  Peninsula  of  Upper  Canada. 

Meantime  the  Earl  of  Durham's  celebrated  report  recommending  the 
reunion  of  the  two  Canadas  and  the  concession  of  responsible  Ootem- 
ment  was  received  in  Canada,  and  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  as  GoYemor-General. 
The  Union  Act  received  tlie  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  first 
election  held  under  it,  Mr.  liinckft  was  chosen  as  representative  for  the 
county  of  Oxford  against  u  home  candidate  of  considerable  influence. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  Uie  first  Parliament, 
having  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  banking  and 
currencT,  subjects  to  which  he  has  through  life  devoted  much  attention. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Session.  Lord  Sydenham  met  with  an  accident, 
which  terminated  fatally,  and  aAer  a  brief  temporary  administration.  Sir 
CharleH  Hagot  arri%*ed  an  his  successor. 

In  June  1S4*2  Mr.  Hincks  joined  the  Government,  nhich  in  the  ensuing 
Session  wsh  materially  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Canadian**,  and  of  Mr.  Baldwin  from  Upper  Canada.  Sir  Charlea 
Bagot*H  healtli  having  soon  given  way,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  appointed 
to  Hucceed  him.  and  arrived  in  Canada  early  in  ]S43.  During  the  Session 
of  Parliament  of  that  year,  the  members  of  the  Ooveniment,  with  one 
exception,  resigned  office,  owing  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  Sir  Uharlea 
Metcslfe*s  interpretation  of  the  ref^olutions  which  had  been  adopted  in 
l^tl  as  the  basis  of  retsponsible  government.  A  period  of  great  political 
excitement  followe«l.  Montr«*al  having  been  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat 
of  Government.  Mr.  Hinck*«  t<v»k  up  liiH  residence  in  that  city,  and  estab* 
lishetl  a  new  paper,  tlie  Montrtal  Pilot,  which  he  conducted  with  unwearied 
assiduity  «lunng  four  yeskr*. 

Tho  exmenibers  having  boon  warmly  stipporte<l  by  tlie  House  of 
Ans«'nibly  on  the  ocoa«ion  of  th«*ir  resignation.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  after 
several  unAvsihng  efforts  to  form  a  Ministry,  resorted  to  a  diasolutioo.  and 
suceee<ieti  in  getting  a  siimll  nmjority.  ohi«  Hy  from  Upper  Canada.  Mr. 
Hincks  was  one  of  tho-e  wh«>  l«>Ht  hi*  election  for  Oxford  by  a  very  small 
majority.  an«i  remaioed  out  i»i  Parliament  until  the  end  of  1HI7.  During 
that  vear  ht?  pai«i  hi^  tir^t  ^i<tit  t«»  his  native  country  after  bia  taking  op 
his  residence  in  ('ana«U  iii  l*«H\*  His  venerable  father  was  then  atveBty* 
nine  years  of  age.  hut  in  full  |».»^«e«!iion  of  his  faculties. 

Kis  arrival  at  lioston.  on  his  return  to  Canada,  Mr.  Uiaeks 
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that  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  been  dissolved ;  and  that  the  writs  for 
a  new  election  had  already  been  dispatched.  His  firiends  had  not  been 
idle ;  and  although  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  election,  he  was 
returned  by  a  very  large  majority  over  his  opponent.  At  the  ensuing 
Session  the  Opposition  returned  to  power,  backed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  Mr.  Hincks  resumed  his  former  office  of  Inspector-General,  or  as 
the  office  was  subsequently  more  appropriately  termed,  *' Minister 
of  Finance.**  The  leader  of  the  Government  was  the  Hon.  L.  H.* 
Lafontaine.  subsequently  created  a  baronet ;  but  the  Parliamentary  duties 
were  chiefly  performed  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  an  Upper  Canadian.  Both  these 
gentlemen  retired  from  public  life,  one  during  the  Session  of  1851,  the  other 
a  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  Ministry  was  dissolved.  Lord  Elgin, 
who  had  been  appointed  Governor-General  in  1847,  entrusted  Mr.  Hincks 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Governmeut,  in  which  he  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. And  at  the  general  election  which  followed,  he  had  a  double 
return,  and  a  considerable  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

It  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  this  notice  to  discuss  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Hincks  was  the  leader,  but  we  may 
observe  that  during  his  second  term  of  office  he  paid  three  visits  to 
England  and  had  an  opportunity  of  being  known  to  English  statesmen  of 
both  political  parties.  He  had  likewise  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  In  1 854  Lord  Elgin,  then 
in  England  on  leave  of  absence,  having  been  appointed  on  a  special 
embassy  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States,  invited 
Mr.  Hincks,  who  was  also  in  England,  to  accompany  him  to  Washington. 
A  convention  having  been  agreed  to,  Mr.  Hincks  returned  to  Canada, 
and  having  met  Parliament  soon  after,  an  amendment  to  the  address  was 
carried  by  a  combination  of  parties  having  no  sympathy  with  each  other 
on  questions,  the  immediate  settlement  of  which  they  professed  to 
desire,  while  Mr.  Hincks  and  his  colleagues  were  of  opinion  that  a 
material  change  in  the  Parliamentary  representation,  as  well  as  an  altera- 
tion in  the  franchise  having  been  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  was 
inexpedient  that  any  measures  of  a  political  character  should  be  dealt  with 
by  an  expiring  Parliament 

The  Government  having  been  defeated,  Lord  Elgin  by  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  an  exciting  Government 
election  followed.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the 
Liberals,  but  as  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  a  section  of  that  party 
had  seceded  from  the  Government,  it  became  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Hincks' 
Government  would  command  a  majority.  On  the  speakership  the 
Government  candidate,  Mr.  Cartarr,  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority, 
and  the  Government  having  been  subsequently  left  in  a  minority  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  Mr.  Hincks  tendered  his  resignation.  Whereupon 
Lord  Elgin  entiusted  the  formation  of  a  new  Government  to  Sir  Allan 
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Bf  acri.ib  the  len.lcr  of  the  Coosenratite  opposition.  Tlie  eonteqaeoee  wm 
an  application  on  tlie  part  of  Sir  AlUn  Macnab  to  )(r.  Hincks'  old 
colleagues  from  Lower  Canada,  to  join  the  new  GoTemment.  This  led 
to  negotiations  which  terminated  in  a  coalition  between  the  Consenratite 
partT  and  the  section  of  Reformers  which  recognized  Mr.  Hincks  as  their 
lealer.  The  partr  then  formed  under  the  desifni^tion  of  Liberal-Con- 
sen-atives.  and  has  retained  its  identity  up  to  the  present  time. 

Ill  the  year  18:>5  Mr.  Hincks  again  paid  a  risit  to  his  natire  country, 
an«i  while  there  wts  most  unexpectedly  offered  by  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
thvu  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  appointment  of  Gorenior- 
inCliief  in  Bsrl>adoes  and  the  Windward  Islands.  Having  accepted  the 
appointment  Mr.  Hincks  proceeded  to  Csnsda,  and  from  there  accam- 
panieti  liy  hi^  family  to  lUrbadoes ;  the  Government  of  whicli  he  assumed 
in  Janti.i  y.  1850.  He  remained  at  his  post  for  the  full  term  of  six  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  risit  to  Canada  and  Kngland  in  1H59. 
Toward*)  liie  end  of  1861  he  was  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
the  Go^'cniment  of  British  Guiana  where  he  remained  until  Uie  beginning 
of  I  soil,  alK>ut  a  year  after  the  ^Apiration  of  the  usual  term  of  a  colonial 
government,  when  he  was  created  a  K.C.M.G.  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Cluindos,  having  previously  been  created  a 
C.B.  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Returning  to 
Kngland  early  in  that  year,  and  having  attained  the  ago  of  61  years,  be 
obtained  the  grant  of  a  Colonial  Governor's  pension  on  retiring  from  the 
Imperial  service. 

Soon  aAer  his  return  to  Canada  in  the  snm*ner  of  1 860,  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  his  old  office  of  Finance  Minbler,  which  had 
just  been  vacate«l  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  John  Rose,  who  was  about  to 
uke  up  his  residence  in  Iy>ndon  as  a  partner  in  a  commercial  house.  This 
offer  he  accepted,  and  was  a  few  weeks  afterwards  elected  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  for  which  county  he  had  been  deetod 
fifteen  vears  previously,  having  had  a  double  return  for  that  counlj  mod 
Oxford. 

Afler  joining  the  Government,  Sir  Francis  Hincks  engaged  aefiTdy 
lK>t)i  in  departmenul  and  political  work  during  the  ensuing  three  joara^ 
but  when  the  Pariiament  w««  about  to  expire  in  1874.  he  intimated  to 
the  lemler  of  tlie  Government  his  fixed  determination  lo  retire  fron  pobUe 
life  He  was  induced  so  far  to  modify  this  determination  as  to  postpone 
iu  execution  until  after  the  elections,  and  it  was  not  until  Febff«aiy« 
1^7a.  that  he  carried  it  into  effect  Havin;;  been  elected  witboat  hb 
knowledge  or  consent  for  Vancouver  or  British  Columbia,  he  retatoed  hm 
»<at  during  the  ensuing  session,  giung  an  independent  support  to  kn 
old  colleagues,  and  ezplainmg  that  his  retirement  from  tba  QovmaMOt 
was  not  caused  by  any  difference  on  public  questions. 

A  change  of  Government  baring  taken  place  some  notttlw  lalv  in  Ibo 
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autumn  of  1873,  Sir  Francis  Hincks  did  not  seek  re-election,  and  has  now 
entirely  withdrawn  from  public  life.  On  leaving  the  Government  he 
accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Montreal  City  Bank,  which  havin^^ 
been  subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  Boyal  Canadian,  is  now  tiie 
Consolidated  Bank  of  Canada. 

Sir  Francis  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1882  to  Martlia  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Ligoniel,  near  Belfast, 
who  died  at  Montreal,  May  8,  187-1!:  second,  in  June,  1875,  to  Emily 
Louisa,  relict  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Sullivan. 


A   MADRIGAL. 

A  BEs  went  out  one  summer's  day — 

(The  blue  corn-cockle  was  waving.) 
It  gathered  the  honey  from  flowers  so  gay, 

(The  blue  corn-cockle  was  waving.) 
The  pretty  blae  flower  then  hung  its  head, 

(The  bee  went  home  in  the  gloaming. ) 
"  Will  nobody  gather  my  sweetness  ?  "  it  said. 

(The  bee  went  home  in  the  gloaming.) 

The  blue  corn-cockle  then  closed  its  eyes — 

(The  wind  was  faintly  moaning.) 
It  opened  them  soon  with  a  glad  surprise, 

(The  wind  was  faintly  moaning.) 
Its  pulses  beat  with  a  rapture  new, 

(The  bee  was  away  on  its  roaming.) 
For  it  bore  on  its  bosom  the  fresh'ning  dew, 

(The  bee  was  away  on  its  roaming.) 

The  blae  com-cockle  then  sank  to  rest— 

(The  bee  in  its  hive  was  sleeping.) 
The  dew  of  Heaven  suffused  its  breast. 

(The  bee  in  its  hive  was  sleeping.) 
None  other  I  see  of  so  dainty  a  hue, 

(The  bee  came  back  in  the  morning.) 
So  I'll  rifle  thy  honey — ^then — sweetheart,  adieu ! 

(The  bee  came  by  in  the  morning.) 

£.  Owens  Blackbubns, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Natuee  mmdeLftdj  Charles  Bljdle- 
ton  ft  baDdaome  woman,  but  Art 
perfected  her  eharms  ao  that  ahe 
looked  Terj  b^utiful.  Nature 
gaTe  her  fair  hair,  which  Art  made 
to  shine  with  a  golden  lustre  that 
dazxled  men*s  vision.  Nature  gare 
her  two  expreaaiTe  brown  ejea,  and 
Art  pencilled  o^^  them  axqutsitelj 
shaded  brown  brows.  Nature  made 
her  ikin  soft  and  flair,  but  to  Art 
hhe  owed  it  that  her  cheeks  were 
of  a  lovely  pink,  and  as  prettily 
graduated  in  tint  aa  the  petals  of  a 
rose*.  Nature  gare  her  good  fea- 
tures, and  a  fine  outline  of  face; 
for  these  Ladr  Charles  did  not  in- 
voke the  aid  of  Art,  no  doubt 
because  ahe  felt  thej  were  inca- 
nable  of  improtement.  Finally, 
S'ature  bestowed  on  her  a  beautiful 
tl«;urt*,  while  her  husband  enabled 
lirr  to  ffuppl?  herself  to  her  heart's 
ounteut  with  most  becoming  and 
fashionable  clothes. 

PoMe»sed  of  wealth  xind  rank, 
nnd  with  Art  and  Nature  playing 
:nto  rach  othi-r's  hanJt«  for  her 
■idvjiitai^o.  it  was  no  wonder  that 
KaJv  Charles  Alvdletorr*  oam-er. 
after  her  mama^e  had  Uh'ii  a  |»erii- 

•  >a«l5  successful  one.     Before  that 

•  tnportant  eYent.  hoWi-\er,  fthe  had 
:.oi  U*en  quite  so  fortunate.  She 
I. ad   been    brought    up  **  absurdly 


atrictljr,**  the  world  acid,  bjr  an  ex* 
ceedingljr  religioua  mother  who,  had 
aba  ever  allowed  herself  any  latitude 
in  the  matter  of  Biblical  critieinB, 
could  have  found  it  in  ber  heart  to 
deplore  the  abaenee  of  fixed  acrip* 
tnre  rulea  for  the  guidance  of 
mothers,  who,  haring  daughter!  to 
marry,  find  it  hard  to  ehooee 
betweesi  a  moneyed  black-aheep, 
and  an  impecunioua  pretender  with 
fleece  of  apotleaa  white.  When  the 
time  came  for  her  to  decide  the 
knotty  point  herself,  ahe  argued 
that  aa  all  men  were  but  wol?ee  ia 
aheep*a  clothing,  the  colour  of  the 
fleece  did  not  aignify  much.  The 
result  of  which  piece  of  reaaoniM 
waa  that  before  ner  daughter  had 
completed  her  aefenteenth  rear, 
ahe  waa  the  wib  of  aa  blaek  a  aheap 
aa  aodety  would  tolerate. 

Before  Lady  Chariea*a  motherliad 
time  to  appreciate  the  oonaequeoeea 
of  this  marriage,  a  cold  caught  in 
attending  aome  night  aerrieea  eon- 
ducted  by  an  Evangelical  miaaiener 
carried  her  of[.  Into  the  aobieclof 
those  consequences  we  hare  no 
desire  to  enter,  thov  liaTC  little  to 
do  r%  ith  our  storr,  and  we  prefer  to 
think  with  the  emir itable  that  mnch 
ahotild  be  lurpven  to  a  beautifiil 
wocian  who  never  knew  a  mother'a 
wise  teuderueas,  and  suddenljf  fomid 
herself  condemned  to  lire  m,  and 
receive  the  flatteriea  of  eoRvpli  if 
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fashionable  society,  without  the  love 
or  support  of  her  husband. 

It  would  be  liard  to  imagine 
exactly  with  what  feelings  Lady 
Charles  met  her  matrimonial  fate. 
She  certainly  made  no  resistance  to 
her  mother's  will — she  had  never 
been  allowed  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  ;  and  yet  those  who  knew  her 
said  she  was  quite  clever  enough  to 
understand  and  appreciate  her 
parent's  character.  It  was  whis- 
pered too,  that  she  had  another 
suitor,  amiable,  well-born  aud  good, 
who  would  have  been  emiuently 
agreeable  to  her  if  he  had  but  been 
rich  enough  to  satisfy  her  mother. 
She  had  never  read  a  novel  however, 
knew  nothing  of  romantic  resistance 
to  arrangements  displeasing  to  the 
heart,  and  took  with  resignation,  if 
not  with  gratitude,  the  husband  her 
mother  gave  her.  Perhaps  she  tried 
to  feel  some  regard  for  him ;  perhaps 
she  did  not.  One  thing  only  is 
certain  that  when  on  a  cold  Decem- 
ber morning  she  stood  so  young, 
pale,  and  sad-looking  at  the  altar  of 
St.  George's  Church,  Hanover- 
square,  and  swore  to  •*  love,  honour, 
and  obey  "  Lord  Charles  Mydleton, 
most  of  the  men  who  looked  on  at 
what  they  inwardly  called  a  cruel 
sacrifice,  felt  that  the  last  of  the 
three  vows  was  the  only  one  that 
would  be  kept. 

Besides  two  places  in  England, 
Lord  Charles  had  some  Irish  pro- 
perty that  he  valued  highly  for  the 
sport  it  afforded  him.  jBut  for  his 
salmon-fishing,  hunting,  woodcock 
and  snipe-shooting,  Olenmore,  his 
pretty  shooting  lodge  in  the  south- 
west, would  not  have  seen  him  from 
one  jear  8  end  to  the  other.  His 
English  places  were  neither  of 
them  in  good  hunting  countries ; 
but  Glenmore  was  the  centre  of  a 
district  where  good  foxes,  and  good 
bouuds  made  good  sport  common 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing. 

To  Glenmore,  accordingly,  Lord 


and  Lady  Charles  Mydleton  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  twice  every 
year — in  the  Easter  holidays  for  the 
salmon-fishing,  and  in  the  middle  of 
October  to  prepare  for  the  longer 
campaign  against  the  fozet  and 
long-bills.  Not  fancying  the 
society  of  their  Irish  neighbours, 
they  kept  their  house  as  hiuch  as 
possible  filled  with  guests  from  a 
distance,  one  party  succeeding 
another  with  scarcely  any  intermis- 
sion. Lord  Charles  had  his  friends. 
Lady  Charles  hers;  and  so  they 
rarely  quarrelled  on  that  subject. 

Five  years  after  her  marriage, 
while  she  was  still  in  the  full  flower 
of  her  beauty,  Lady  Charles  found 
herself  unusually  lonely  at  Glenmore. 
She  had  been  unluqky  with  the 
people  she  had  asked  to  her  house. 
Some  were  ill;  others  expected 
friends  of  their  own  and  could  not 
leave  home.  Some,  she  suspected, 
were  avoiding  her  purposely. 

"  I  think,  Charles,"  she  said  to  her 
husband  one  evening  as  she  sat  at 
her  writing-table  with  a  pile  of 
pretty,  monogrammed  paper  before 
her,  *'  I  shall  ask  <^uite  a  different 
sort  of  party  this  time.  Have  you 
asked  any  one  besides———" 

*'  Only  young  St.  Clair,  as  I  told 
you  ;  but  ask  whom  you  like.  You 
couldn't  get  together  a  much  duller 
set  of  people  than  we've  had  lately. 
That  bore  Conington  nearly  drove 
me  out  of  the  house." 

"  I'm  going  to  ask  the  Shermans, 
the  Pelters,  and  my  cousin  Dolly 
Heatherton ' ' 

'*  What  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
bring  a  wretched  little  girl  like 
Dolly  Heatherton  here  for — to 
meet  the  Shermans  and  Pelters,  of  all 
people  ?"  asked  Lord  Charles  with  a 
frown. 

"  I  haven't  seen  Dolly  for  a  long 
time-^and  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that 
she  and  Lord  St.  Clair  are  rather 
friends,"  replied  Lady  Charles, 
hesitatingly. 

''Oh,  matchmaking  are  youp  I 
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•Iiouli)  havo  tliou^iit  you  knew  bet- 
ter ih.in  llirtt." 

*'  I  ouf^iit  to  kiiD^r  better,**  said 
Lailr  i^hurli'!*,  ^^hilc  her  colour  roHe. 
*' but  I  Irv  to  f.»r:»et  some  of  mv 
exporifnof.H." 

Her  huHbaud  only  smiled  at  this 
remark. 

**  I'll  mount  the  Shermann,  but 
the  Pelt«TB  muiit  ^vnd  tlieir  horses 
to  Kildurii  a!t  thcv  did  la.«t  winter. 
I  promined  St.  iMair  my  npire  stab- 
line."  lie  c«)ntinued  ri*tleetivoly, 
**  H%'  the  wav,  I  wonder  it  that»torv' 
of  the  i»ri^in  of  Pelter'n  money  is 
true.  Thev  miv  his  father  h^il  a 
fihan«  in  a  We^t-end  u«ury  buninesii, 
I  hh*iuldii*t  b«*  a  bit  surprined  if  it 
were  true.  Pelter*s  a  snob,  but  hi^ 
wife  ii«  capital  fun.** 

•*  Will  yi»u  i»ive  Dolly  a  mount  ?  *' 
asked  Lady  Ohark^,  thitikin);  her 
husbiind  was  iu  a  ^mmI  humour. 
"  I  know  she  rides  well.*' 

**  Hides  a  rockinc-horse  well.  |>er- 
haps.  Nt>.  i*ertainlr  nut.  Tve  no 
horses  fur  her  to  knock  about  and 
break  her  neck  with.  Give  her 
otie  of  voum  if  vou  like.** 

**  So  1  would,  but  Merrv  Andrew 
is  laid  up.  aifi  l*ors:iir  h.is  Mich 
a  bad  temper  —  especially  with 
ttrani:ers.** 

**  .\nil  \et  you  and  he  (*et  on  well 
to:;other.  Strang**,  i9n*t  it  r**  asked 
I«ord  rharles,  in  an  unpleasant 
manner. 

*'  I  think  vuu  are  trying  to  be 
straupi'ly  disagreeable  to-in^ht,** 
baid  his  wife.  ^*ith  dashini;  eyes, 
whii-li,  however,  he  could  not  m*e, 
f'lr  dl'.e  ha  I  her  back  to  him. 
••Wnati-.tT  I  arn.  vou  ha*e  mad** 
me.  Ih'  \iiu  think  1  am  happy  r  " 
she  .i»ki*  i.  turnini*  sharply  ruurid  on 
him.  '*  iKi  I  look  happv  "^  Sprak. 
and  \i\i*  '..ikC  a  happy  Muiiian  I  Are 
Vuur  t'r.t-iids  and  the  men  and 
Women  m!.o  ci)me  to  uur  houi»e  thi* 
p«Mpli«  I'l  II. ak**  me  happier,  *  r 
pi'0{  le    i    U'iuld    care    to    M*e    il'  I 

*' Vou   Lid   bettir    i:><t   speak    to 


me  like  this  again — do  you  hear, 
Elinor  ?  **  he  said,  quietly,  without 
a  tremor  in  his  toice.  The  only 
tbinju:  that  betrayed  any  emotion 
was,  perhnpp,  the  even  monotony 
with  whicn  he  spoke ;  but  the 
emotion  was  no  tender  one.  He 
was  controlling;  himself. 

**  I  know/*  ahe  replied,  submiii- 
aively.  "it  is  worse  than  folly.  I 
will  trv  not  to  think  .  .  .  .  a« 
I  must  lire  on  the  same  life.  Oh  ! 
when  \%ill  it  be  over?  I  wish  I 
were  dead  .  .  .**  And  she  sat 
down  on  the  floor  before  the  tire,  a* 
her  husband  left  the  n»oni,  and 
cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

CHAITKR  II. 

A  WKF.K  or  so  later,  I«adr  Charles 
Mydleton  sat  in  her  ilrawiog-room 
awsitini;  the  arrival  of  her  cousir« 
Dolly  lleatbertOQ.  The  ^4herman• 
had  ctime  the  dav  before,  with 
Captain  and  Mrs.  IVIter,  but  Lord 
St.  Clair  was  not  espected  till  the 
next  afternoon. 

Lady  Charlea  waa  in  an  unusual 
state  of  ex|M-ctation.  Sbe  had 
scarcely  seen  Dolly  since  she  was 
quite  a  chdd,  and  the  heart* 
strings  of  the  faahionable  woman 
were  tightene<l  when  ahe  rrflected 
on  the  reason  of  this.  **  M?  housr 
and  my  society  are  not  eonsidere«! 
fit  for'  her,"  she  thought  bitterly  : 
"and  rightly  to."  But  all  the 
samo  the  feeling  that  ahe  waa 
shunned  by  those  she  could  have 
loved  and  honoured  wounded  her 
terribly  lu  her  good  momeota.  At 
other  times — for  it  would  be  utelras 
to  deny  that  she  had  many  bad 
momt-ntt  -she  liardened  her  heart. 
and  said  thst  |:ejple  spoke  evil  of  hrr 
theiids  and  associates  frun  envy  of 
their  sparkling  qualities ;  and  that 
the  censorious  were  good  only 
becsuse  they  were  timid,  and  pre- 
ferred the  pleasure  of  harsh  criti- 
cism to  the  eicitementa  and  riaks 
of  bciii^  criticiwd.    Whal  right  had 
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a  world  that  had  never  befriended 
her,  and  ia  wliich  there  had  not 
been  fouud  one  heart  true,  or  brave 
enough  to  warn  her  of  the  fate 
before  her,  if  she  obeyed  her  mother, 
when  ordered  to  take  Lord  Charles 
Mydleton  for  her  husband — what 
business  had  such  a  selfish,  heartless 
world  to  note  every  thiug  she  did 
amiss — ay,  and  invent  so  many 
falae  tales  and  name  her  as  their 
heroine?  When  phe  had  tried  to 
rescue  Young  Harry  Sherwood 
from  the  clutches  of  her  imsbaud  s 
sister,  Lady  Lacklands — all  because 
the  boy  had  confided  to  her  the 
story  of  his  love  for  an  old  Rector's 
pretty  daughter  at  home — what  had 
not  people  said  ?  Worse  than  all, 
what  had  not  Mrs.  Sherwood  her- 
self said  ?  And  yet  she  had  only 
desired  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  the  weak  young  guardsmab ; 
but  the  effort  cost  her  dear  she 
found,  thanks  principally  to  Lady 
Lacklands,  her  amiable  sister-in- 
law.  Lady  Charles  Mydleton  was 
certainly  no  pattern  of  a  good 
woman,  but  she  was  no  worse  than 
many  Babylonian  paragons  who 
held  up  their  hands  at  her  reckless- 
ness, her  folly,  and  extravagance. 
She  was  less  cautious,  and  very, 
very  much  more  unhappy. 

And  so  it  was  that  gradually  she 
withdrew  herself  from  society  that 
might  have  improved  her — for  the 
hypocrites  who  delighted  in  blacken- 
ing her  reputation,  set  her  against 
the  good  people  whose  spokeswomen 
they  professed  themselves  to  be. 
The  people  she  asked  to  her  house 
were  the  people  who  would  come- 
fast  men  and  women,  from  whom  in 
her  best  moments  she  would  have 
shrunk — but  who  made  life  tolerable 
for  her  in  saving  her  from  a  iete-h- 
tete  with  her  husband.  But  at  last 
some  remiuiscences  of  early  days 
began  to  stir  her  mind.  Gentler 
thoughts  and  tenderer  longings 
moved  her  heart,  and  she  wished 
for  the  society  of  a  young  girl,  of 


whom  even  the  world,  she  knew, 
had  nothing  evil  to  say.  Dolly 
Heatherton  was  frank  and  honest, 
pretty  and  unaffected,  and  the 
worst  the  fast  people  could  say  of 
her  was,  that  she  was  out  of  place 
in  their  gay  company. 

Lady  Charles,  accordingly,  after 
long  hesitation,  made  up  her  mind 
to  invite  Dolly  to  Glenmore.  In 
Ireland  she  would  have  less  of 
Lord  Charles'  society  than  if  she 
were  to  stay  with  them  at  either  of 
their  English  country  houses.  The 
woodcock  and  hounds  were  good 
friends  to  Lady  Charles,  in  keeping 
her  husband  out  of  doors  xroin 
week's  end  to  week's  end. 

The  reason  Lady  Charles  hesi- 
tated so  long  about  asking  Dolly 
was  that  she  dreaded  a  refusal. 
She  had  been  wounded  so  often, 
and  smarted  so  sorely  for  her 
offences,  that  she  dreaded  exposing 
herself  to  a  fresh  rebuff,  even  for 
the  chance  of  procuring  herself  a 
pleasure.  But  at  last  she  gained 
the  necessary  courage  and  wrote  to 
Dolly's  mother.  The  letter  was  a 
simple  one  without  a  superfluous 
word,  and  said  how  glad  she  would 
be  to  see  Dolly  of  whom  she  so  often 
heard. 

As  she  shrewdly  guessed,  Dolly's 
mother  was  in  no  hurry  to  accept 
the  invitation.  Her  brother,  how- 
ever, was  in  Harry  Sherwood's 
regiment,  and  said  a  good  word  for 
his  kinswoman.  And  Dolly  wished 
so  much  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  the 
journey  would  not  be  terrible,  for 
her  brother  would  go  with  her, 
having  friends  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country. 

And  so  Lady  Charles',  to  her 
surprise  and  gratification,  learnt  that 
her  invitation  was  accepted.  And  as 
she  sat  alone  in  her  drawing-room, 
awaiting  Dolly's  arrival,  she  looked 
up  every  moment  from  her  book, 
fancying  she  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels.  At  last,  however,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  mistake.    The 
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carriatrt'  drove  quickly  up  to  the 
dtior,  and  in  n  fcvr  iiMMiiont'*  Doll? 
wa.«  w.'inniri^  hcn*elf  at  the  drawing- 
mo  tii  tlrt*. 

])ul!\V  was  a  charmini;  face,  like 
that  of  :i  nr«-ttv  hnv,  fn*ah  and 
iiiu'cnuouH.  Shf  )in>l  nicv  lar^o 
brown  rvt'!«,  that  whHJier  thi-v  wen* 

m  m 

III! Try  or  sad,  won*  alwayx  »oft  and 
tnn*.  Ilrr  brown  hair  ciirltMl 
thii'kjy  nil  ovor  her  forehead,  for 
oiilv  a   vear  befon*   Dullv'a  life  had 

mm  m 

b*  I'll  in  danger  fri»m  f«*v('r.  and  ht^r 
pretty  locks  had  all  fallen  before 
the  tf(':4«(or!«.  Her  nkin  was  of  a 
en -rim  V  tint,  and  her  eiseek-*  ro!«v. 
Hut  witli  such  eyes,  and  such  a 
round  liovish  face,  nhe  would  have 
bfi'n  |iri-tty  even  had  her  featun'S 
bt't-n  1  l:iin,  which  they  were  not. 

"  U-'W  nice  vour  curia  an», 
Polly,"  '*aid  Lady  Charlet*,  brusihio^ 
them  back  i;rDt]y  from  the  ^irPB 
forehead  witli  her  hand.  *'  You 
ou;:i.t  to  keep  yi»ur  hair  nhnrt.'* 

**()li,  no.  Mother  says  I  look 
too  like  a  bov.** 

'•  Yr!<,  but  then*  an*  boyn  and 
bovn.  \ou  li»i>k  like  a  deliLrhtful  bov, 

_       •  •  • 

Dolly,  and  I  am  »o  ^la<l  to  have 
vou  here.  Do  vou  know  who  im 
cfuninj  hrre  to-ini»rniw  *r  Lord  i$t. 
Ciiir — an*  vou  irlail*.'** 

m 

D-'lly  blu!«hetl  and  smilrd,  and  her 
lif'iwn  t*yea  cIlHtencd,  but  l«ord 
Charlf^  eomin:;  into  the  room 
prt\intrd  hrr  from  ri'plying  to  her 
i\'u^iii\  (pie!>tion. 

"  !I 'W  *r\e  do?"  a^krd  I*ord 
l*h.irir!»  can'le*^ly,  fc'arcely  touching; 
h.  r  l.arid.  "  Hal  a  cihhI  pa!^«a;:f — 
tirt-i  1  huppoMv  You'll  iiud  this 
pl.i'i   Vi  ry  dull." 

1*  ".ly  wa»  friirhtt-ned,  L-rd 
(":.ar  -^  a  as  a  t»ort  of  o^^n*  in  hrr 
i:ii:tjit.atiiin.  Slif*  nl^ayrt  mw 
|ii>plr  ehakf  tl.fir  heada  and 
ufi>p«*r  oii.iuou:>ly  when  his  name 
\\:i^  nifiitixtird.  It  sti'med  hard  to 
t'.iitk  lit*  waj«  n'aii\  tin-  huoband  of 
I.I  r  i-Mi.iiin  Kiint>r-  -K!iu<ir  waa  ao 
^ra«vt'ii!  anil  tjiirnitir  i,  and  then*  was 
toui<tti;ug  9ad  and  tuuciiin;*  in  the 


expresiiton  of  her  dark  eyea  that  con- 
trasted no  stranqely  with  hiT  fair 
complexion  and  golden  hair.  And. 
8tranj*e  to  s:iy,  now  Dolly  thtnight  of 
it,  she  remenibenni  ahe  had  aeen 
people  nhake  their  headii,  and  whiapcr 
too,  when  they  vpoke  o?  Klinor — out 
of  Oimrso  that  waa  bi*eauM*  nhe  madi* 
tht*m  think  of  Lord  Tharle^.  No 
one  Could  ever  idiake  their  heal  a' 
Klinor — vhe  had  such  a  charm  auii 
looked  no  ^ood  and  beautiful. 

*'  Get  aome  tea,  Nelly,  I  want 
Home  tea,**  naid  Lird  Charlea, 
Kubiiidin<;  into  an  armchair  and  all 
but  turning  hii  back  u|K)u  Dolly. 

Hcf«»re  dinner  D<dly  met  Ijord and 
Lidy  Slierman.  She  had  never  aecn 
them  lH*fon*.  and,  to  nav  the  truth, 
after  she  had  bt*en  introiluivd  to 
them,  it  aet^mvd  a  little  aa  if  thev 

• 

had  even  yet  not  i»een  her.  Lady 
Sherman  waa  a  handi«ome  womAn, 
with  abrupt,  downrtRht  manner* — 
but  |ieoplc  who  knew  her  well  aaid 
ahe  waa  none  the  more  to  be  trusted 
on  this  account.  She  was  a»  dnrk 
aa   I^atlv  Charle4  wa.**  fair,  and  cut 

m 

her  hair  abort  in  fn»nt.  and  wore  it 
brushed  down  over  her  fortdiead. 
ThiA  cave  htrdark  eyea  a  wonderful 
hhade  and  tlepth,  bnt  it  had  nothing 
of  the  aoftneaa  of  Dolly's  natural « 
curly  frin;:**. 

*'  Do  yuu  hunt  ?  *'  the  a^ked  sud- 
denly, of  Dolly,  eyeing  her  from 
hesJ  to  fiN)t. 

'*  1  have  hunteil  with  harriers 
pretty  often."  n*plietl  Dolly,  *•  but 
never  with  fox-hounda.*' 

•*  Harricra !  "  echooil  Ladv  Sher- 
man.  contempt uoualy. 

"  I  think  it  would'  be  better  not 
to  hunt  at  all  than  to  hunt  with 
harriera."  aaid  Mra.  IVlter,  whose 
(»pinion»  app(*an*d  always  to  c«)inride 
with  Lady  Sherman**,  when  tlitj 
did  not  even  go  beyond  them. 

Mm.  IVlter  waa  youni^rr,  but  not 
ao  good-K«okifig  as  Lady  Sbennan. 
but  tried  io  believe  that  in  all  other 
reiipects  the  resemblance  between 
them  was  striking.    Lady  Bhonaan 
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was  abrupt,  Mrs.  Pelter  was  roagh. 
Lady  Sherman  never  was  civil  to 
women,  Mrs.  Pelter  was  rude  to 
them.  Ladj  Sherman  said  many 
things  she  ought  not,  because  she 
was  somewhat  coarse  bj  nature; 
Mrs.  Pelter  made  the  same  sort  of 
remarks,  but  awkwardly,  because 
she  had  not  so  much  natural  courage 
— effrontery,  some  people  would  call 
it.  In  short,  Mrs.  Pelter  was  an 
exaggerated  copy  of  a  bad  subject. 
Had  she  not  married  a  rich  husband, 
and  been  seized  with  a  desire  to 
attain  by  her  "  fastness  '*  a  notice 
society  could  not  grant  on  any  other 
personal  grounds,  she  might  have 
been  the  quiet  common-place  woman 
nature  had  evidently  intended  her 
to  be. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  Novem- 
ber morning.  The  leaves,  which 
this  year  had  clung  unusually  long 
to  their  branches,  were  shaken  down 
in  thick  showers  of  gold  by  the  light 
breeze,  and  the  road,  along  which 
Lord  Charles  Mydleton's  brake  was 
rapidly  rolling,  was  so  strewn  with 
those  already  fallen  that  the  horses' 
fe^  struck  the  ground  almost  in- 
audibly. 

^*  A  perfect  hunting  morning 
this,"  said  Lord  St.  Clair,  with  a 
glance  in  Dolly's  direction.  He  had 
wanted  to  sit  opposite  her,  but  a 
rather  obvious  stratagem  of  Lady 
Sherman's  had  defeated  his  inten- 
tion. But  though  he  was  at  the 
furthest  end  of  the  brake  from  her, 
he  could  not  help  bending  forward 
every  now  and  then  to  look  at  her. 
She  was  so  especially  nice  this 
morning ;  her  cheeks  were  so  rosy, 
and  her  soft,  large  brown  eyes  so 
full  of  life  and  pleasure.  Lady 
Sherman  was  a  handsome  woman,  no 
doubt,  a  very  handsome  woman,  bat 
she  was  no  longer  eighteen,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  there  was  some- 
thing in    Dolly's    face  that  Lady 


Sherman  never  had,  and  never  would 
have,  if  she  lived  to  be  a  hundred — 
a  sweet,  honest  expression,  the  very 
reflex  of  a  pure  spirit.  And  then 
young  St.  Clair  thought  Dolly  was 
just  the  sort  of  woman  he  would 
like  his  wife  to  be.  But  what  right 
had  he,  who  had  been  so  wild  and 
reckless,  to  think  himself  capable 
of  taking  care  of  that  dear  little 
girl  ?  So  far  he  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  taking  care  of  himself, 
and  had  not  done  it  over  well.  But, 
still,  something  within  him  whis- 
pered that,  after  all,  he  was  not 
really  so  unfitted  for  quiet,  domestic 
happiness — that  was  to  say,  not  too 
quiet,  only  quiet  in  the  sense  of 
being  free  from  evil.  After  all,  he 
was  very  young  still,  and  the  matter 
did  not  press  for  immediate  settle- 
ment, BO  he  concluded  his  reflections 
by  wondering  whether  Dolly  was  a 
good  rider. 

Lady  Charles  was  not  of  the  party. 
An  alleged  headache  had  served  her 
as  an  excuse  for  mounting  Dolly  on 
Corsair.  She  had  some  scruples 
about  the  matter,  but  St.  Glair  nad 
urged  her  so  strongly  to  let  Dolly 
have  a  hunt,  that  she  yielded  in  the 
end.  The  truth  was,  she  had  seen 
the  growing  jealously  of  two  of  her 
guests  manifesting  itself  against 
Dolly,  and  she  was  afraid  they  might 
lead  the  girl  into  danger  if  they 
set  themselves,  as  they  most  likely 
would,  to  ride  against  her. 

''Dolly,"  she  had  whispered  to 
the  girl  before  they  set  out,  "  pro- 
mise me  one  thing — you  won't  rid§ 
at  either  Lady  Sherman  or  Mrs. 
Pelter." 

Dolly  opened  her  eyes. 

«  Bide  at  them,  Elinor  P  What 
do  you  mean." 

**  Nothing,  dear.  Oo  and  enioy 
yourself,  and  do  be  carefuL  What 
should  I  say  to  your  mother  if  you 
were  hurt  ?  "  Lady  Charles  had  no 
time  to  explain  herself  further,  for 
her  husband  was  fussing  loudly  in 
the  hall. 

36— d 
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**  What  are  jou  goinf;  to  ride, 
MiM  lieatherton  ?  "  a»kcd  Lady 
Shvrmin.  She  had  not  appeared  at 
break faat.  or  ahe  would  have  known. 

••  Corvair,"  replied  Dolly,  won- 
dering fur  an  inatant  why  Lady 
Bherinan  and  Mra.  iVlter  alwaya 
looked  at  her  in  nuch  a  doubtful 
way  when  they  apoke  to  her. 

**  ll'm.  1  ho|HJ  you  ride  well," 
was  I^dy  8hernian*«  reauuring 
reply. 

*'  1  ahould  atrotif;ly  recommend 
you  to  hunt  from  thin  carria^  if 
yuu  doii*t,'*  added  Mrm.  Pelter, 
f^uiui;  a  little  beyond  her  model,  aa 
waM  her  wont. 

Now,  be  a  November  morning 
ever  an  aunny.  there  ia  a  aharp 
frt>aty  feeling;  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
cold  one  ia  not  so  brave  aa  when 
one  ia  warm.  Driving  to  covert,  a 
shadow  of  nervouaneaa  may  croaa 
the  mind  of  a  man  for  a  moment — 
especially  if  he  be  driving  a  freah 
horae  in  a  bi^^h  dog-cart,  and  the 
n*ad  have  aharp  turna— but  once 
he  feela  hia  hunter  under  him,  all 
auch  bate  feelinga  fly  away.  Dolly 
waa  not  driving  in  a  high  dog-cmrt, 
it  ia  true,  hut  ahe  waa  cold,  and 
from  Lady  Sherniau'a  expreaaion  of 
C4>untenance,  the  Coraair  suddenly 
became  a  foriiiidabie  idea,  and  a 
lit  lie  million  of  her^eIf  lying  in  a 
deep  ditoli  uith  a  grey  burae  a-top 
of  her  made  her  nhiver,  aa  ahe 
looked  at  her  friend  .St.  i'lair.  liut 
he  only  amiled  aa  he  tuld  her  nut 
to  mind  what  l^dy  Sherman  waa 
aaying.  fur  Coraair  waa  aa  i;Mod 
a  mount  aa  ahe  would  e\er  have  in 
her  life. 

Armed  at  the  meet,  Duliv's  lace 
became  uU  pleasure  again.  Yhered 
«*oata.  the  atmng  wiry  Inah  huntera, 
the  anleiiiiid  park  hianiiiug  in  the 
auuahine  a;;aui»t  a  haik^niund  of 
ahining  laurel,  and  lait,  nut  leaat. 
the  fAmed  Coraair,  led  r>iund  and 
round  by  a  fat  groom,  and  luoking 
the  picture  of  conditlu!j — all  made 
her  apirita  riae   with  keen    enjoy* 


ment.  Lord  St.  CUir  waa  coming 
to  mount  her,  but  an  imperiuua  cill 
from  Mrs.  Pelter  carriea  him  off  in 
another  direction,  and  meanwhile 
the  groom  became  her  aquire. 

•*  Why  didn't  you  wait  for  me  ?** 
aaked  St.  Clair,  with  a  look  of 
anno\anc4*.  '*  I  made  as  much  haate 
as  I  could.     That  fat  fool  nearly 

m 

lifted  vou  over  the  other  aide  of  the 
saddle.*' 

**Oh,  thanks,  I  am  sure  you'd 
have  done  it  much  better/'  laughed 
Dolly. 

'*A11  right.  Come  along,"  said 
St.  Clair.  *'  And  look  here,  Mias 
Heatherton,  keep  dose  to  me  and 
ril  give  you  u  lead.  Not  too  close, 
you  know,**  he  added  with  a  amile. 
**  Dtin't  jump  on  me  if  Im  down." 

Dolly  did  not  rt*quire  to  be  told 
twice  to  fulhiw  her  friend.  In  vain 
Lady  Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pellet 
brought  him  several  times  to  their 
aide,  Dolly  uaa  always  close  to  him. 
obi*ying  his  instructions  to  the 
letter. 

**  Dear  me,"  thought  Lady  Sher- 
man, '*  1  had  no  idea  she  waa  so 
forward." 

The  wood  first  drawn  proved 
blank,  and  then  the  hounds  moved 
on  to  a  gori»e  cuvert  in  the  middle 
of  a  small  mo«>r  of  heather.  Thia 
time  there  was  no  diMppointment, 
though  the  hounds  liad  drawn  right 
through  the  covert,  and  /iraay, 
/iTtfay,  ti€itmt/t  from  the  horn  at  the 
far  end  had  proi*laimed  a  blank, 
before  good  old  Wild  Rose  put  her 
uoao  into  a  furxebuah  on  the  top 
of  the  co\ert  fence,  and  routed 
out  a  fia  that  went  away  aero— 
the  heathi-r  in  view  of  the  whole 
field. 

Tti  aay  the  truth,  in  the  excite* 
ment  of  that  mtimeni  St.  Clair 
forgut  all  about  Dolly,  and  it  was 
only  after  they  had  gone  about  half 
a  mile  aa  fant  as  they  could  flr, 
that  he  remembered  her.  On  kwk* 
iug  round  then  he  had  the  aniklae- 
tiou  of  aeeing  Cofwir  pulling  ber 
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very  hard  about  thirty  yards  behind 
in  his  wake. 

By  this  time  they  were  well  off 
the  moor,  and  going  over  a  fine 
bank  country.  Lady  Sherman  was 
on  Dolly's  right,  taking  a  lead  from 
the  huntsmau,  and  Mrs.  Pelter  was 
on  the  left,  pounding  along  a  hard 
road  thatran  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
Jiunt.  Towards  the  road  the  hounds 
were  inclining,  and  they  presently 
crossed  it,  Mrs.  Pflter  being  pulled 
by  her  horse  into  their  midst  to  the 
muttered  rage  of  the  huntsman, 
und  the  damage  uf  a  good  hound. 

The  road  passed,  a  serious  diffi- 
xrulty  lay  a- head.  The  fox  had 
crossed  a  narrow,  deep  glen  ^ith 
a  swamp  and  stream  in  its  midst, 
over  which  there  was  but  one  pass, 
wide  enough  only  for  oue  horse  at 
a  time.  In  single  file,  accordingly, 
the  hunt  had  to  cross  it,  Dolly  as 
usual  trying  to  keep  close  to  her 
pioneer.  Between  them,  however, 
Mrs.  Pelter  shoved  her  horse  at  a 
trot,  covering  poor  Dolly  with  wet 
and  mud.  By  this  time,  however, 
Mrs.  Pelter  was  near  the  end  of  her 
tether.  Iler  horse  refused  an  up 
Jump  breasting  the  hill, and  she  was 
no  more  seen  in  the  run. 

Lady  Sherman  meanwhile,  had 
got  a  little  ahead  of  Dolly  and  Lord 
St.  Clair,  and  was  going  well  along- 
side Lord  Charles  Mydleton,  when 
A  long,  straggling,  blind  bank  of 
formidable  height,  loomed  in  front. 
The  obstacle  was  so  covered  with 
briers  and  furze  that  it  was  hard 
to  guess  its  width,  but  about  one 
thing  there  was  nu  doubt,  it  had  a 
wide  grip  on  the  near  side.  With 
a  smile  St.  Clair  saw  Lady  Sherman 
and  Lord  Charles  pull  up  and  ride 
off  to  the  right  in  .  search  of  an 
easier  place. 

Tightening  his  knees  and  harden- 
ing his  heart  St.  Clair  took  the  big 
bank  straight  in  his  line,  leaving  it 
to  Dolly's  discretion  to  follow  him 
or  not.  A  hurrah  from  a  country- 
.man  rang  through    the  air,    and 


looking  round  Sfc.  Clair  saw  Corsair, 
playing  with  the  light  weight  on  his 
back,  leave  the  big  bank  lightly 
behind  him. 

The  huntsman's  horse  having 
fallen,  and  Lord  Charles  and  Lady 
Sherman  having  found  that  the 
longer  they  looked  the  worse  the 
fence  seemed  to  grow,  Dolly  and  St. 
Clair  were  now  leading  the  hunt  by 
a  field,  which  position  they  more 
than  maintained  till  the  fox  was 
pulled  down  crossing  a  small  lane. 

St.  Clair  took  the  fox  from  the 
hounds  and  laying  him  across  his 
saddle  waited  for  one  of  the  hunt 
servants  to  come  up.  Jack,  the 
second  whip  was  the  first  to  appear, 
and  St.  Clair,  having  secured  the 
brush,  walked  over  to  Dolly  and 
fastened  it  to  the  off  side  of  her 
saddle. 

"  By  Jove,  you  deserve  it  for 
having  ridden  that  big  bank  so 
well,"  he  said,  his  youthful  face 
glowing  with  enthusiasm;  "you've 
cut  the  other  two  ladies  down 
pretty  considerably,  though  you 
nave  only  hunted  with  harriers. 
I  hope  you'll  have  many  another 
good  fox-hunt,  and  always  ride 
them  as  well." 

'*  If  I  always  had  some  one  to 
show  me  the  way  as  well  as  you've 
done,"  said  Dolly,  quivering  with 
pleasure.  '*  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you." 

St.  Clair  felt  rather  queer  as  she 
said  this,  and  muttered  something- 
he  scarcely  knew  what  At  this 
moment  Lady  Sherman  came  up  at 
a  gallop,  looking  very  black,  and 
jusc  in  time  to  see  Vanity  and  True- 
man  snarling  over  the  last  bit  of  fur. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  the  brush  on 
Dolly's  saddle,  she  walked  her  horse 
away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lord  St.  Clair  had  lost  two  shoes 
in  the  soft  ground  in  the  glen ; 
Lord  Charles  bad  sprained  his  lee 
slightly,  and  Mrs.  Pelter*8  h^  had 
come  down,  so  the  Glenmore  party 
decided  not  to  go  on  to  the  after- 
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fiooD  draw,  which,  moreoTer,  would 
hiTe  taken  them  a  long  distance 
from  home. 

"She  didn't  know  her  danger, 
poor  girl/*  said  Lady  Shcnnnn. 
when  telling  Lady  Charles  the 
events  of  tho  day ;  '*  but  I  assure 
ou  it   made  me  miserable  to  see 


you 
her. 


ft 


*•  I  couldn't  look  at  her,"  ejacu- 
lated Mm.  Pelter. 

*'  Yt»u  hadn*t  much  chance," 
snapped  Lady  Sherman,  closing  the 
conver^atinn  in  her  ill-humour. 

That  evening  Mn.  Pelter  and 
Lndy  Sherman  tried  the  effect  f>t' 
their  ripe  charms  on  St.  Clair  in 
Tain.  His  attention  waj«  all  ii'iwu 
to  Dollv,i»  ho  seemed  in  the  ^eventh 
heaven  of  delight. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tt  would  not  be  en.tv  tf»  say  why 
I«ady  Slierman  and  ^fni.  Pelter  dis- 
liked Dully  HO  Hiuch,  unless  indeed, 
as  is  most  liki  ly,  they  looked  up<in 
all  cirls  as  their  natural  enemies. 
'*  That  girl;'  lliey  usid  t«  call  her 
behind  her  back,  and  ridiculed  her 
dreiis,  and  her  iii.inner«,  winding  up 
by  cnllini;  her  "  designini;  *'  ahd 
"  ■•ly.'*  They  could  nut  furuive  that 
f<>x*!i  brush,  which  in  the  innttcence 
of  her  hi'art  l)t>lly  hnd  paoked  in  a 
^love-box  and  mmU  li^ime  to  lier 
mother ;  so  they  ma4l('  a  set  aL;ain!it 
her.  and  tried  to  chafT  her  in  a  sort 
uf  contemiitUfMis  mbv;  hut  tliry 
soon  tounil  ht-r  ^iHid  huniuur  pr>><'t* 
again !tt  anuM\an(*e.  if  her  wit  wa.4 
not  always  equal  to  the  enifr^^ncy. 
Mun-oviT  ihfv  wiirned  Lird  St. 
Clair  about  her. 

•*  r\e     Uen    watriiirt:    yi»u    all 
dinner  time    with   the  ii*-e:  mt    iit- 

« 

terest.  It  isi  nu  fui;n\  ti»  ^te  ^.•u 
with  thit  i;irl/'  iiaid  La'iv  Sheriuaii 
to  him  ''ne  evening  ;  "  \t'U  niu"t  be 
Tcrv  fond  of  children.  I  ihtiik." 

St.     Clair   grew    \trv    n-d,    and 
looked  an\ thing  but  |>l'.a.<fed. 


"  I  think  she  is  a  Tery  nice  little 
girl— and  that's  all.** 

"  Quite  sure  that's  all  P  *' 

*'  Quite  certain,"  be  replied* 
ashamed  of  himself  as  he  spoke. 

'*  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  you  were 
thinking  of  turning  Benedict  at 
last.-* 

'*  I  am  too  much  frightened/* 

*'Too  much  frightened  at  other 
men's  wivea  to  hare  one  of  your 
own — that's  admirable.  I  must  let 
your  Dolly  know  that." 

'*  I  beg  ynu'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind/'  n'plied  the  young  man, 
losing  his  temper ;  ^  the  remark 
was  due  to  your  clcTemess,  not 
mine." 

I^ady  Sherman  laughed  gaily  as 
St.  Clair  retired  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  to  bnHMl  over  her  ill-timed 
remarks.     Instead  of  plaving  back- 

Sammon  with  Dolly,  as  ne  usuallr 
id.  he  sat  down  in  a  comer  with 
Ca^)tain  Pelter.  and  talked  hone- 
racing  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

I^ady  Charles  liad  heard  every 
word  of  the  chort  convenation,  and 
it  gave  her  a  pang.  She  defended 
Dolly  as  well  as  she  could  against 
open  attacks,  but  this  was  the  sort 
(if  thing  she  could  not  prevent. 
Besides,  i>he  asked  herselr  with  a 
painful  smile,  how  could  aheqnami 
with  her  two  best  friends?  Did 
ahe  ncit  always  kits  Lad^'  Sbemuui 
and  Mra.  Pelter  especiallj  adce^ 
tionately  whenever  they  met,  and 
did  not  they  call  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  do  many  other 
thin<;tt  that  society  enioina  in  caaea 
of  friendship,  eiot*pt  indeed  to  lore 
each  other  ? 

**  And  these  arc  the  people  I  moat 
call  my  friends,**  she  sighed.  "  Are 
thfy  really  bc*tter  than  none  ?  I«ndy 
Sherman  is  an  o(>en  miachief- maker, 
and  Mrs.  IVlter.  the  moment  ahe 
leaves  this  house  «tU  tell  ererr one, 
as  she  did  last  yt*ar  at  Ascot,  how  I 
am  going  off  iu  mj  looka.  Bat 
they  come  to  stay  with  nM»  acd 
cal/  me  *  dearest,'  and  1  aoppOM  I 
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must  be  satisfied.      Only  I   wish 

Dolly  were  safe  at  home  again." 
♦  ♦  «  « 

**  I've  got  such  a  splendid  idea — 
it  will  be  such  fun,  Mary/'  said 
Lady  Sherman  to  Mrs.  Pelter  next 
morning.  "  I've  settled  it  all  with 
your  husband.  This  innocent  Dolly 
is  to  receive  a  proposal." 

"  What  kind  of  a  proposal  ?" 

**The  only  kind  she  would  be 
likely  to  care  for." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Pelter,  anxiously. 

*'  Here's  the  rough  copy  of  it — 
Bee  if  it  will  do— but  don't  say  any- 
thing to  Elinor  about  it — I'll 
manage  her.  You  remember  that 
affair  of  Mr.  Glencarras's — she  has 
always  had  the  credit  of  breaking 
that  off.  I'll  prevent  her  from 
saying  anything  disagreeable  by- 
and-by." 

"  But  what's  the  use—- — "  in- 
terposed Mrs.  Pelter,  who  felt  a 
scruple  for  once. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  joke.  I  want  to 
see  whether  she's  as  innocent  as  she 
looks.  I  doD*t  think  she'll  be  taken 
in  in  a  hurry.** 

'*  Couldn't  you " 

"  Very  well.  If  you  don't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  you 
can  leave  it  alone.  I  can  manage 
quite  well  myself." 

**  Oh,  no,  of  course  1*11  help  you." 

Dolly  spent  most  of  that  day  out 
of  doors  with  the  guns,  and  gradu- 
ally there  had  been  some  sort  of 
return  to  cordiality  between  herself 
and  St.  Clair.  But  he  had  no 
doubt  been  scared,  and  felt  afraid 
of  Dolly.  Since  he  had  been  at 
Glen  more,  certain  things  he  had 
seen  had  rather  put  the  idea  of 
married  life  out  of  his  head  again. 
Not  indeed  that  he  had  an  unkind 
or  unworthy  thought  of  Dolly,  but 
be  could  not  help  doubting  how  she 
would  thrive  if  transplanted  into 
the  uncertain  soil  of  fashionable  Hfe. 

Late  in  the  aflemoon,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  Dolly  went  upstairs  to 


her  room  to  write  letters  till  dinner 
time,  and  as  she  sat  down  before 
her  table,  her  eyes  rested  on  a  letter 
lying  on  her  blotting-book.  It  was 
addressed  to  ''  Miss  Heatherton," 
but  the  handwriting  was  strange  to 
her. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  she 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows : — 
**  My  dear  Miss  Heatherton, 

''I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
enjoy  as  much  of  your  society  as  I 
have  lately  done  without  wishing 
for  more ;  and  I  am  sanguine  that 
the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make 
will  not  be  entirely  distasteful  to 
you.  Although  rather  frightened 
by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  married 
life  of  many  of  my  friends,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  tempt  fortune 
on  my  own  account,  if  I  can  per- 
suade you  to  link  your  future  to 
mine.  If  you  will  do  so,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
make  it  happy.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  remember  that  if  we  fail 
to  find  the  bliss  we  expect  we  shall 
only  have  met  the  common  fate  of 
nine-tenths  of  mankind. 

"  Yours  devotedly, 

"  St.  Claib." 

Before  she  had  read  the  letter 
half  through,  Dolly's  eyes  were 
brimming,  even  though  she  could 
scarcely  believe  their  testimony. 
What  had  she  done  to  deserve  such 
insult,  such  unkindness,  she  asked 
herself  as  she  pressed  her  hands  to 
her  burning  cheeks.  It  was  hard 
to  have  to  think  of  St.  Glair  as  she 
thought  of  him  at  that  moment. 

For  a  time  she  could  only  yield 
to  her  shame  and  humiliation.  Not 
an  idea  of  the  evil  jest  of  which  she 
was  the  victim  entered  her  head  as 
she  thought  sorrowfully  how  she 
had  been  mistaken  in  St.  Clair. 
He  had  always  been  so  kind  to  her ; 
had  taken  her  part  when  Lady 
Sherman  and  Mrs.  Pelter  had  tried 
to  oppress  her,  and  all  in  a  protec- 
ting, Drotherly  way,  that  had  won 
her  confidence  completely.    Insen- 
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nibljr  hit  friendthip  had  furown  to  be 
a  thing  the  trustea — but  now — ahe 
would  never  be  able  to  think  of 
him  without  a  bluah  of  mortifica- 
tion. If  the  were  only  at  home  to 
tell  erenrthing  to  her  mother,  and 
be  loved  and  ftympathiKed  with. 

But  Dollv  waa  venr  far  from 
home,  and  afmoat  for  tlie  fimt  time 
in  her  life  ahe  had  to  act  for  heraelf. 
St.  Clair'a  letter  could  not  be  left 
unnoticed,  however  painful  ahe 
might  find  it  to  write  an  anawer. 
She  did  not  heaitate  long  aa  to  what 
ahe  ahould  aaj.  Taking  up  her  pen 
ahe  wrote  a  few  lioea  ouicklj, 
exactly  aa  they  occurred  to  her : — 
••  Dear  I^rd  »t.  Clair. 

**  I  cannot  think  what  can  hare 
induced  you  to  write  me  such  a 
letter  as  the  one  I  havejuat  received 
from  von.  I  am  rerr  aorrr  to  think 
you  could  do  nuch  a  thing.  If  it  i« 
a  joke,  I  can  only  aay  it  has  hurt 
me  very,  very  much. 
**  Toum  trulr, 

"  Dolly  Heatherton." 

Theae  few  linea,  written  in  her 
firm  but  rather  childish  hand,  she 
put  into  an  envelope  and  directed 
to  I«ord  8t.  i'lair.  She  also  rang 
the  bell  for  her  maid,  ^Oive  this 
note  to  one  of  theservaota  for  Lord 
Rt  Clair,"  ahe  said,  "  and  let  him 
have  it  before  dinner." 

The  maid  retired,  rather  a  prey 
to  curiosity,  for  in  the  aervants' 
hall  at  Olenmore  Dolly'a  name  had 
more  than  once  been  coupled  with 
that  of  St.  Chiir.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  St.  Clair  was  puiiling 
hu  wits  over  the  unexpected  mis- 
aire.  and  utterlv  in  vain.  He  dmaed 

Juickly,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
rawinc-room  in  hopea  of  seeing 
Dollv  before  dinner,  but  she  was 
the  very  last  peraon  to  appear,  so 
there  was  no  possibility  of  any  im- 
mediate explanation.  During  dinner 
they  aat  far  apart,  but  aa  ahe  passed 
him  on  her  wav  out  of  the  room 
aAerit  wnsover.be  b«*nt  forward  and 
aaid  quickly  in  a  very  low  voice. 


'*  Will  you  kindly  let  roe  have  the 
letter  you  apeak  of  preaeotly— >when 
we  eome  into  the  arawing-room  P  ** 

Dolly  looked  up  to  him  reproach- 
fullv.  'He  waa  very  pale  and  dia- 
turbed,  and  there  waa  a  firm  angry 
look  in  hia  face  that  she  had  never 
Been  before.  She  aaid  nothing  and 
paaaed  on. 

"Whatever  he  meant  by  it,  it 
waa  not  intended  for  a  joke/*  she 
thought ;  '*  but  if  it  waa  eameat,  I 
can  never  forgive  him." 

She  had  no  need  to  go  to  her 
room  for  the  letter.  Theapiteful 
thing  was  in  her  pocket,  and  when 
St.  Clair  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  he  found  an  early  opportunity 
of  getting  it  from  her  without  being 
aeen.  After  which,  he  left  the 
room,  and  remained  away  for  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

When  he  came  back,  Dollv  won- 
dered  at  the  change  in  hia  appear- 
ance. He  was  laughing  and  talking 
aa  if  nothing  had  happened,  espe- 
cially with  Lady  Sherman.  He  waa 
no  longer  pale— on  the  contrary, 
hia  cheeks  were  a  little  fluabed — 
and  when  Mrs.  Pelter  took  up  her 
poaition  at  the  whist  table  ahe  aeot 
a  very  expretaive  glanoe  of  dismay 
and  wonder  in  Lady  Shermaa'a 
direction.  Lady  Sherman*  however, 
waa  for  once'leaa  acute  than  her 
diaciple,  and  thooght  that  Dolly'a 
gloom  and  the  young  man*a  mirth 
were  signs  of  the  auooaaa  of  her 
clever  practical  joke. 

Dunng  the  whole  evening  8t. 
CUir  exchanged  not  another  word 
with  Dolly.  He  did  not  even  bid 
her  good  night,  principally  becanae 
ahe  contrived  to  alip  out  of  the 
room  before  he  coald  do  ao*  That 
night  waa  not  the  moat  peaeeftd  of 
poor  Dolly's  life. 

Next  morning  after  braakftal  ahe 
alipped  out  into  the  garden  by  her- 
aelf. She  had  happinr  been  apared 
meeting  St.  CUir  at  brnkfaat.  He 
had  bmi  late«  ao  now  ahe  mi||ht 
avoid  him  till  the  eveuiBti  by  which 
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time  she  hoped  every  trace  of  her 
trouble  would  be  gone,  so  far  as 
any  of  its  outward  signs  were  con- 
cerned. 

She  had  not  been  out  more  than 
half-an-hour  before  she  saw  St. 
Clair  coming  towards  her.  She 
stopped,  uncertain  whether  to  turn 
back  or  not,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  her  irresolution  to  decide  the 
matter. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  jou  for  a 
few  minutes,  Dolly,'*  he  said,  gently 
taking  her  hand  which  was  trem- 
bling  like  an  aspen.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  you  could  think  for  a  moment 
I  could  be  brute  enough  to  write 
you  or  any  other  woman  such  a 
letter.  It  was  the  nice  ladylike 
composition  of  Lady  Sherman  and 
Mrs.  Pelter — they  saw  I  cared  for 
you,  Dolly,  and  tried  to  put  me  off 
in  that  way,  but  they  haven't  suc- 
ceeded— that  is — if  you — if  you — 
think  you  can  care  for  me.  You  are 
much  too  good  for  me — but,  indeed 
— indeed,  I  think  we  shall  be  very 
happy." 

Poor  Dolly !  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  almost  too  much  for 
her.  What  could  she  say  at  such  a 
erisis — what  could  she  do  P  Enough 
at  any  rate.  The  big  brown  eyes 
grew  very  glistening,  but  they  were 
smiling,  too,  as  well  as  her  rosy 
lips,  and  surely  a  weak  November 
sun  never  beamed  down  upon  two 
happier  mortals  than  Dolly  and  her 
lover,  as  they  wandered  arm  in  arm 
about  the  garden  for  full  two  hours 
in  the  most  sublime  forgetfulness  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


"  Tour  first  piece  of  letter-writ- 
ing on  my  behalf  has  turned  out 
very  well.  Lady  Sherman,"  said  St. 
Clair  that  afternoon ;  '*  but  I  hope 
you  will  let  it  be  your  last  attempt 
of  the  kind.  I  am  not  quite  blind 
to  the  motives  that  led  you  to  act 
as  you  did,  and  I  think  hencefor- 
ward the  less  Dolly  and  you  see  of 
each  other  the  better." 

Lady  Charles,  unhappily  for  her- 
self, was  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
to  her  guest  as  plainly  as  she  could 
have  wished.  Lady  Sherman  was 
a  terrible  moMvaise  langue^  and  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  make 
an  open  enemy  of  her,  as  Mrs. 
P&lter  did  by  making  a  crii]ging 
apology  for  her  share  in  the  trans- 
action. But  Lady  Sherman  was 
punished  all  the  same.  The  story 
against  her  was  too  good  not 
to  become  pretty  widely  known, 
and  the  chaff  she  encountered 
on  the  subject  tried  her  tem- 
per to  the  very  utmost.  Her 
invariable  reply  to  attacks  on  the 
subject  is  a  sneering  remark  to  the 
effect  that  Dolly  at  all  events  lost 
nothing  by  the  joke,  for  that  with- 
out it  she  might  have  waited  many 
a  long  day  before  becoming  Lady 
St.  Clair. 

Lady  Charles  and  Lady  Sherman 
are  no  longer  such  allies  as  of  yore. 
The  world  is  still  hard  on  the  for^ 
roer  woman  ;  but  at  any  rate,  two 
people,  Dolly  and  her  husband,  give 
her  a  good  word,  and  say  that  what- 
ever her  faults,  her  chances  have 
been  very  small,  and  that  she  has  a 
very  different  heart  from  many  of 
her  "  fast  friends." 
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THE    SONGSTRESSES. 


It  is  only  recentlj  that  the  songs 
of  women  have  been  regarded  as 
a  separate  study.  The  smallness  of 
their  number,  and  their  conceal- 
ment of  authorship,  and  anonjmous 
pablieation  in  olweure  periodicals, 
haTe  perhaps  added  to  this  neglect 
Woman  has  not,  it  is  true,  been 
Tisited  with  the  grander  inspira- 
tions of  the  rouse,  nor  by  those 
thoughts  which  thrill  as  with  elec- 
tricity the  hearts  of  the  nation ; 
but  her  grace,  her  tenderness, 
her  sensibility,  are  of  no  such 
mean  value  as  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. The  genius  that  is  eon- 
seerated  to  the  service  of  the 
softer  frame  has  lon^  been  elevated 
into  a  separate  literature  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  although  her  songs  have 
not  visibly  changed  the  character 
of  the  nation,  thoy  have  toned  the 
vulgar  effusions  and  elevate<l  the 
natural  song  of  the  land.  ti%  her 

Eresence  checks  coarseness,  and 
er  voice  chastens  harsh  tlioughts. 
Wo  now  baiik  in  the  light  that 
shines  from  the  warm  eves  of 
brilliant  women.  We  now  tread 
among  dowers  of  the  sweetest  fra- 
grance and  most  charming  beauty, 
which  for  many  long  years  have 
suffused  fine  feelings  and  tender 
sympathies  in  the  heartn  of  uteru 
Scotchmen.  Meloilioun  refrains 
and  most  pleajyng  ver^  now  ring 
in  our  ears ;  around  our  memorv  there 
cluster  sunny  songstresses.  who»e 
music — like  the  blackbird's  song — 


is  none  the  less  delightful  although 
it  is  always  conning  over  and  over 
the  same'  notes.  Sod  and  low  the 
music  ftdla,  gentle  and  sweet  as  the 
chaffinch*s  melody  in  the  copse, 
soothing  as  the  drearaiy  noise  of 
the  rumbling  waterfall.  The  melody 
is  from  the  heart,  and  so  straight- 
way it  touches  ours ;  its  lilt  fills  ua 
with  pensive  fancies,  and  tlie  pic- 
turss  which  a  woman*8  voice  and 
a  woman's  words  crsate,  flit  before 
us  as  in  a  vinion  of  fairyland,  llie 
natural  gracefulness  of  thought* 
tlie  unsought  beauty  of  their  native 
language,  which  makes  their  lyrie 
verse  move  divinely,  are  charac- 
teristics of  tlieir  songs.  Around 
the  simple  story  of  the  everyday 
life,  a  woman's  fancy  weaves  a 
simple  pathos.  And,  unknown  to 
herself,  her  natural  skill  has  pre* 
sented  a  dramatic  scene,  which,  id 
its  mo4le4t  object,  reflects  back  a 
true  image  of  nature.  Sometiinea 
the  heart  in  its  burdens  of  love,  of 
sorrow,  of  hope,  overflowed  the 
pedantic  limits  of  a  soog  proper^ 
and  poured  itself  out  in  enraptured 
lines  with  clear  dramatic  force  aod 
graphic  minuteness  of  detail. 

To  endeavour  to  find  the  exact 
era  when  tint  Scotchwomen  began 
to  write  songs,  would  be  like  JoliD 
Clare  when  he  attempted  in  boj- 
hoo«l  to  reach  that  counliy 
the  earth  and  the  horiaon 
the  further  the  boy  jogged  ak 
the  farther  did  that  si  dsrads 
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come  removed  fvom  him ;  it  seemed 
to  be  on  a  hill-top,  and  when  he 
reached  the  summit,  he  saw  the 
desired  country  vanishing  away 
from  him  in  the  long  expanse  of 
the  fens.  Rude  and  unfinished 
though  the  lyre  was  some  centuries 
ago,  there  is  to  be  traced  on  it 
marks  of  a  woman's  hand ;  century 
and  century  further  add  to  our 
inability  to  hear  the  muse's  more 
melodious  strains,  a  stray  verse 
gleams  out  here  and  there,  her 
voice  ceases,  and  history  is  silent 
on  the  words  of  the  song  of  those 
who  **  witched  us  into  love  and 
courtesy."  But.  happily  for  Scot- 
tish song,  we  do  not  require  to 
wander  into  the  middle  ages  for 
her  songstresses ;  the  tides  of  the 
present  day  turn  up  as  many  beau- 
tiful shells  —  filled  with  never- 
dying  music — on  her  sea  shores,  as 
there  were  a  century  ago  cast  on 
her  cold  lap.  Very  dear  to  a  poetic 
ear  is  the  music  of  last  century, 
with  its  Saxon  strength  of  thought 
and  sweetness  of  expression. 

Were  there  no  other  evidence  than 
the  gliding  ease  and  soft  structure  of 
the  verse,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
songstresses  wrote  their  songs  to 
be  sung.  Occasionally  they  were 
both  autlior  and  singer ;  and  happy 
was  she  who  so  excelled,  who  could 
fascinate  with  song  and  bewitch 
with  verse.  A  new  song  last  cen- 
tury was  as  eagerly  received  as 
ladies  now  welcome  new  fashions. 
Their  best  means  of  circulation 
was  from  ladies'  lips. 

A  close  study  of'  their  songs 
soon  biing  to  prominence  several 
of  their  features.  At  once  we 
obserA'c  thoy  are  songs  of  women, 
but  noble,  leal,  and  true.  The 
patriotic  love  of  home  ;  the  strength 
of  affection  for  the  absent,  often 
absent  beyond  recall ;  half-hinted 
and  shy  unspoken  affection  for 
some  one;  beautiful,  touching  feel- 
ing for  common  things ;  a  humour 
sparkling,    maidenish,    and     coy, 


are  all  observable  in  their  songs. 
Even  in-  the  rough  and  bloody 
times  their  verse  did  not  become 
touched  with  its  impure  and  stained 
streams,  but  like  holy  high  priest- 
esses of  old,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  they  held  firm  to  their  own 
heart's  best  promptings  ;  their 
songs  are  even  refreshing  now,  as 
the  spring  of  water  which  bursts 
from  the  mountain-side  is  as  clear 
and  cool  this  century  as  it  was  last. 
Time's  hands  are  powerless  against 
a  beautiful  song  by  an  excellent 
woman.  The  burden  of  their  song 
still  affects  us.  To  transplant  tbese 
flowers  which  grew  in  the  bye- 
ways  and  lanes  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  into  the 
soil  of  the  nineteenth,  does  them 
no  injury.  So  long  as  the  human 
heart  is  touched  by  the  influence 
of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  sorrow,  they 
will  ever  hold  a  great  sway  over  all. 
In  no  way  could  their  features  be 
brought  clearer  to  notice  than  by 
hurriedly  comparing  them  with  the 
songs  of  our  men  of  the  same 
period.  Although  the  songs  of  the 
two  sexes  were  the  offspring  of  the 
same  people,  with  the  same  tastes, 
feelings,  and  experiences,  yet  at 
once  the  clear  eye  sees  that  a  wide 
ford  separates  the  effusions  of  the 
men  from  the  women.  In  unmis- 
takable terms  the  men  sang  of 
valour  and  of  beauty,  of  romance 
and  national  welfare, — 

**  And  tuned  to  please  a  peasant's  ear 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear," 

— of  military  inroads  upon  England^ 
a  raid  upon  a  rival  clansman,  or  a  ro- 
mance steeped  in  the  wildest  beliefs. 
Nothing  except  strong  excitement 
or  great  grief  caught  the  masculine 
muse ;  life  was  Uien  passed  out  of 
doors  and  the  muse  had  to  follow. 
Inner  life  was  thus  for  the  delicate 
handsof  women  who  in  those  troubled 
times  knew  the  sweets  and  sorrows 
of  the  life  that  was  confined  to 
domestio  duties.     Nearly  all  the 
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•ji'iij:'*  <'l  'I'-riit'slif  lift*  an«l  i'iri'.siJi* 
j.>ys  wtTc  ilu»  w(»rk  of  wumen. 
-Mi'!r«i  sniii:**  wore  ouTsitit?. 

The  mii-io  of  ilicse  sonjjs  is  i»f 
the  <l<*nu'stir  onlor.  the  siii^ixi^  nf 
the  hcirlh.  the  huiiiniini;  ii^i'^e  nf 
cuiitriiitiifxit.  the  chunii  nf  riinil 
«li»intv«ticity.  No  pas**ionate  force, 
II. »  holil  ^il;<l^•)U<«  t))4)UKhts  hriMk  the 
*iwt.ft  enhii  I  if  their  in«-lo4iv.  A  dean 
tin"»itie.  a  well  >rnihl»eii  lloor.  fat 
liiims  h:in;;iii;«  on  tlie  rafters,  and  a 
rhuhhy,  ruhy. lipped,  cheerful  wife 
preHiiltii^  ovrr  t!;e  s  vne  of  jiomeslic 
j"V.  runie  At  oiiee  b<'fore  our  eves, 
as  we  hng*T  over  the  **«inj:'*  of  Scoi- 
lund's  siin«r<«tre«*«ii*s.  Their  heauty, 
their  I<ive,  and  their  sentiment  are 
:iil  fruin  a  woman***  heart.  There 
the  wiirld  is  nitaouredbv  the  stand- 
;ird  of  domestii*  j  >y.  Perhaps  un- 
known to  theni-iei\eif,  these  women 
r*«tahh>hed  a  t\pe  of  live  woman- 
hood who  wiTi'  true  to  their  own 
inmost  ihoui^hts  in  their  own  w«>. 
manly  son'^*«.  and  are  now  known 
as  the  swei't  sinjreni  of  Scotlanil. 
I'lictinNciously  they  wrn»  specimens 
4 if  tru«*  wniuan  in  che«Tin«*  the  heart 
an«l  softenin;;  the  trouhles  of  the 
thus  of  man  initli  the  «ordi  of  hiT 
oi\n  si'Dl;  an<l  the  muMc  of  her  own 
lif-art.  If  wiinien  want  to  refresh 
thfir  ^-MiiU  in  the  heartsome  mu^e 
4 if  truly  dt»m«"«tir  aiitt  pastoral  p(N*try 
thev  >):oiiM  •!•!  so  ill  t)i4*  i*i»ii|.  nifrrv 
ri'.U  that  h'.i\e  fi»r  s<»  loii;;  tli  wnl 
from  :!.•>  hilU  uf  oM  Sfotlarut. 

ill  !.a-lv  I  iM'^fll  ]*.iillir  we  havt* 
a  hra\e  htT>»uif  ahil  a  fair  s'liii* 
wntt  r  l'!ufii:e«t  in  the  miilst  «»f 
thi*  1.4 !' •rill. Ill' 'U  tdir  ili*played  preat 
spirit  in  iissi<«iini'  her  perviTiiti^l 
t.ithi  r  '\\\*'  '.rrt-atest  iiisi^ht  iiit<> 
iitr  I'harji'tfr  and  lile  i<(  ti>  he  fiurfl 
in  h<  r  Im  it  kiitiwn  s>in^.  "  Wan^na 
niv  fi' .irt  lii'ht  I  «-ail  dee."  liur- 
rit-iii\  %* rift  II  a\\*\  h>arin^  m*  trnri-s 
€•1  rt-\i«ioii.  It  appt'..rf»  to  \\a\v  h't  n 
thrown  I'tT  in  thf-^l«iwuf  the  thoiv'ht. 
The  Slid;*  I'lnhiHlirM  a  fe«*lin^  whii'h 
must  li.ive  siiHtained  her  eventful 
iife  llifuu^h  all  itA  !itrange  epi«<.»de^. 


Its  humour  is  cold  now.  its  poetic 
ahility  is  of  no  moment,  and  itii 
power  rests  entirely  in  the  heauty  of 
the  rreurrin}^  hur«len  of  the  aung. 
Vague  in  the  extreme  is  the  drama- 
tic ortler  of  the  8on((,  and  power 
it  has  exceedingly  little,  hut  all  itn 
vitahtv  resUi  in  tho  wonianlv  refrain 
"And  warena  mv  heart  licht  1  wad 

m 

dee."  A  moralist  and  an  essavist  can 
find  in  the-e  (plaint  wf«nU  matter  for 
much  reflection  ;  a  mother  with  her 
fretful  cares,  and  a  maiden  with  un* 
certainties  will  often  find  th*  ir  own 
lives  mirrored  in  these  simple  Scotch 
words.  This  son^.  which  comes 
down  to  Ms  on  the  wavrs  of  two 
centuries,  was  written  when  all  her 
people  were  en  (grossed  with  the 
stern  duties  of  the  nation,  when  the 
pens  (if  men  wer*  itccupied  in  pen- 
nin((  secret  despatches  and  hltiiiK  sa- 
tires. Itut  in  all  the  national  troubles 
there  were  to  be  found  women  like 
her,  who  had  love  an^i  opportunity 
to  write  siriiplr  verses  emh« Hiving 
their  closest  thou^his. 

Our  best  love  piH'ts  are  nt»t  lovers. 
The  writer  (»f  one  of  our  he>t  Mings 
of  wedfled  hlissfulness  was  a  kind* 
heartrd  uniiiariied  woman.  Per- 
haps in  thii  as  in  othrr  like  anoma- 
lies the  desire  was  inspimtion,  and 
in  the  warmth  of  |M)etic  f«  elins*  the 
secrt't  lon^iiii^s  of  her  own  heart 
wedded  a  diunestic  incident  with 
imperishable  music.  Perhaps  it  is 
equally  true  that  had  hhe  l»eeD 
married  she  ne%'cr  would  luire 
written  the  son^,  but  left  its  com- 
|-osition  to  a  harebruined  niaiJen. 
T)ie  so!i(;.  "  There's  nae  luck  about 
the  house.**  full  4if  wifelr  concern 
and  atTectiitn,  which  stands  side  by 
bide  with  Munis's  **.lohn  Anderson 
my  jo.  "was  the  effubion  of  one  whose 
life  or  name  was  never  rounded 
into  anutht  r's.  Jean  Adam,  the 
iar(!e-heaiti-«i  woman,  rsshlj  lost 
all  her  saving  in  publithing  her 
volume,  anil  was  compellftd  when 
ber  hair  became  grey  and  grioled. 
and  her  heart  became  checrlMS  and 
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soDgless,  to  seek  admission  into  the 
poorhouse  of  Glasgow,  where  she 
died  the  following  day.  Although 
the  name  and  memory  of  this 
kind,  unsuccessful  woman  have  long 
passed  out  of  circulation,  her  song 
yet  lodges  in  every  household  of 
Scotland.  Its  music  is  to  he  heard 
at  every  family  gathering.  It  is 
hummed  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasants,  by  the  **  good  wife "  in 
her  husband's  absence,  and  sung  in 
the  mansions  of  her  gentry.  And 
richly  does  the  poem  deserve  all  the 
fame  which  it  has  for  so  long  re- 
ceived ;  it  is  a  true  household  song, 
and  no  household  is  without  it.  Its 
genuine  pathos,  its  unafifected  home- 
liness, and  its  sweet  portraiture  of 
a  common  domestic  occurrence,  are 
the  chief  elements  of  a  genuine 
homely  song.  It  is  the  pet  song  of 
every  wife.  And  its  popularity  has 
been  increased  on  account  of  the 
dearth  of  such  like  wifely  songs  in 
the  Scottish  muse.  It  is  no  undue 
estimate  of  Burns's  power  to  place 
it  far  above  his  song  of  the  like 
nature ;  it  is  an  incident  which  a 
poetic  woman,  with  her  lightness  of 
feeling  and  soft  eagerness  of  joy, 
can  mould  into  verse  of  a  more 
genuine  ring  than  any  man  with 
the  finest  fancy  and  more  rushing 
vigour  can.  No  very  great  know- 
ledge of  tlie  two  songs  shows  us, 
as  also  does  actual  experience,  that 
**  John  Anderson  my  jo'*  is  a  song 
by  man  for  man,  though  intended 
for  the  other  sex,  while  "There's 
nae  luck  about  the  house"  is  wo- 
man's favourite  and  conveys  her 
feelings  and  music  with  greater 
truth  and  fulness.  The  refrain  of 
the  latter  has  that  light  melody 
which  springs  direct  from  a  woman's 
finer  fancy — 

*'  For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
There's  nae  luck  at  a* ; 
There's  Uttle  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  our  gude  man's  awa'." 

There  stands  most  prominent  the 
following  verse   for  its  delightful 


wifish  fancy  and  genuine  poetic 
expression — 

'*  Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his 
speech. 
His  breath  like  caller  air ; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair." 

There  the  expectation  of  the 
**  gudeman  s  "  return  reaches  a 
glorification  of  waywardness  which, 
for  its  honest  simplicity,  outweighs 
long  lines  of  cultural  ideas  that  the 
male  sex  habitually  lavish  upon  the- 
approach  of  their  lovers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  women 
of  Scotland  have  not  given  us  more 
than  two  true  woman's  songs  r 
"  There's  nae  luck  about  the 
house,"  and  the  equally  delightful 
*'  My  A  in  Fireside."  Although  they 
are  both  manifestly  written  for  their 
own  lips,  it  is  great  praise  to  say 
that  they  are  now  as  often  sung^  by 
the  one  sex  as  the  other.  The  love 
for  home  was,  perhaps,  greater  a 
century  ago  than  now. 

It  is  very  meet  that  the  songs 
of  household  affection  and  domestic 
bliss  should  be  written  by  the  hand& 
of  woman.  In  such  songs  we  do 
not  look  for  vigour,  force,  or  even 
beauty,  but  gentle  affection,  smiling 
happiness,  and  cheery  blissfulness. 
To  keep  the  home  is  a  woman's 
duty,  and  to  sing  of  its  joys  is  her 
special  pleasure,  which  no  man 
should  attempt.  Elizabeth  Hamil- 
ton on  her  return  home,  after  a 
lengthened  absence,  in  her  exhilara- 
tion of  restoration  to  her  *'  ain 
folk,"  wrote  "My  Ain  Fireside.'* 
Its  melody  is,  as  its  words,  sweet 
and  harmonious.  Its  gladness  and 
boastfulness  are  such  that  endear 
themselves  to  loving  housewives.  All 
the  sights  in  great  halls  **  'mong 
lords  and  'mong  ladies,"  *' feasts 
made  for  princes,"  or  even  **  where 
the  grand  shine  o*  splendour  has 
dazzled  my  e'en,"  are  not  so  delight- 
ful to  her 

"As  the  bonnie  biythe  blink  o'  my  ain 
fireside.". 
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.letin  Glovor,  who  was  l)ie  "  nndy 
);;iiii;rfl  "  witV  of  a  ]io<ir  strolling 
"  !>1irht  o'  liiiiid  hlack}.niartl."  wrote 
oiii'  «)f  our  Mithfst  litid  !iiiiiiii<*^t 
S'lii)^^.  "  Ow(T  tlio  iiiuir  aiiiaii^ 
tlh'  lit*:itlii'r  **  It  la  a  riiriositv  in 
the  liu-niturr  of  Scottihh  koii^  tlnit 
Mirh  u  swoi'K  hill-tlavuured  Ivric, 
liliilies«>iiif  and  ^(ayw.th  Uie  charms 
of  piistural  bt^autv,  should  have 
bt'eii  written  by  a  poor  wretch  of 
an  Ayrshire  woman.  How  dearlv 
and  fon«lly  must  she  have  clun^  to 
the  wurd>  in  her  mean  position  — 
wonis  which  broti^ht  back  Ui  her 
mind  a  happy  mtMuon'  of  child- 
hiKMi.  or  a  pleasing  reminiscence 
of  early  youth.  It  in  a  beautiful 
pictun'  of  the  '*b<innie  bloomin* 
iiiMither."  and  at  «)nco  thrn^  wafts 
upon  us  tlie  fre!«li  invigorating 
fnij^raiKv  from  tlie  muirland.  Its 
bt'auty  \^  that  of  an  old  ballad  ;  its 
Colour in^  is  an  fresh  to-d;iy  as  it 
( \fr  was  ;  its  lilt  is  as  free  and  as 
sw«'L't  H^  tilt*  breeze  from  tlie 
b**athei  Take  the  las»t  two  ViTset», 
aritl  see  how  chariuingly  U;«*y 
!low    - 

'  \Vi-  lui  1  us  down  \\\»*m  a  liank. 

Sill*   wami    iiud  suanie  was   th(* 
wi'AthtT ; 
She  left  h«<r  ll«»cks  »t  lin^e  to  niV6 
Adj'  *ng  the  bonnit-  blix>inin'  hL«tL«-r. 

■  Nho  i-hamn-1    my   heart,    aud    aye 
••in"«yi»«- 
I  I-  >ul<i?ni  think  on  nny  ii\^^T. 
hy  *i> ;(  .i!iil  skv  *  nhi*  shun  b»  min<> 
Ti:i.  N •iiuif  lass amuii,: thtf  hcutlit  r  ' 

\ii  iiicfTablr  buovancv  runs  thntuj^h 
«  .-h  line  a  li>;htneS!«  of  heart. 
:tn  I  a  spirit  of  li^ilu-miaiii^m  which 
>*^anii  ri  iitn^l  in  Jean's  own  wilful 
iMrf-«T.  Thr  heart  tliat  can  njoice 
^•1  isUiUy  as  hers  did  in  the  lovi'li- 
iM't^  and  beauty  of  tlie  **  crai^s  o* 
Kylf."  was  not  altof:ftiier  al«n- 
•i>»ned  ;  a  heart  that  caii  be  touched 
s  •  pi«f  rf'illy  by  th«-  «milin;;  face 
•  •t  li.rur"  Mtu^t  have  retained  much 
kiiiilni-^«.  (*«Kidnt.-HS.  and  !>iiictrity. 
This  *iinglc  efTusiuu  of  a  atrulling. 


tramping  woman  possesses  more 
innate  power,  more  lyrical  excel- 
h'lice,  more  music  of  the  heart, 
than  |>erhiips  any  other  single  song 
of  Scotland's  women.  Below  its 
wild  deliKhtfulncss  and  its  ringing 
strains  of  music  and  its  cheery 
pattering  rhyme,  tliore  is  to  be 
found  an  artistic  hat  id.  which,  witli 
slight  material,  made  a  song  of 
such  picturesque  iN'aiity  and  lyrieal 
ability. 

In  the  prim  beauty  Caroline 
(Miphant.  Baroness  Naime,  we  find 
a  roost  striking  contrast  to  tlie  life 
and  muse  of  lowly  .lean  if  lover.  It 
is  difticult  for  a  genuine  lover  of 
tho  beautiful  son  us  of  the  Scotch 
people  to  write  dispas>ii>nately  on 
lisdy  Nairae*H  contributions.  Her 
haughty  spirit  repels  us.  her  affec- 
tations displease  us,  and  the  well- 
nigh  contemptuous  feeling  which 
she  had  for  tlie  writers  of  songi 
very  strongly  toueh«'s  the  pride  of 
nil  Scotchmen  and  women.  Is  it 
a  matUT  of  wondrr  that  we  in  turn 
shouM  not  have  that  same  high 
opinion  of  her  muse  which  we 
entertain  for  the  lowly  and  natural 
dingers  of  her  country?  It  wotild 
be  idle  to  deny  her  genius,  her  gush 
of  song,  her  swt-etness  t»f  expres- 
sion. But  it  bi  mortifying  to  find 
a  woman,  far  less  a  lady,  entertain 
so  low  an  opinion  of  the  *ongs  of 
the  people  as  to  tliink  it  degrading 
to  bi*  known  as  a  writer  of  them. 
This  feeling  was  in  trutli  not  alone 
ronfined  to  her.  but  was  also  es- 
] pressed,  if  not  in  such  strong  terms, 
by  Lady  .\nne  Barnard.  This  was 
not.  however,  tlie  f«*eling  of  Bums, 
of  Cunningham,  of  Hogg,  or  of 
lUinsay  ;  it  was  tlteir  chiefest  pride 
to  be  able  to  wriu*  a  song  for  their 
fatherland.  Had  not  noblemen  and 
ladies  lung  before  her  delighted  in 
penning  venes  for  tlie  people  ?  Had 
not  even  a  royal  head  of  ScoCland 
comiK>»eil  a  poem  T  And  did  their 
poems,  songs,  aul  lyrics  breaihe 
not     only    pure     but     abvaliag 
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thoughts,  exalted  feelings,  and  na- 
tional sentiments?  For  a  woman 
to  have  written  a  song  was  at  one 
time  thought,  amongst  the  upper 
classes,  unbecoming  of  the  sex,  and 
even  degrading.  Whether  this  was 
or  was  not  false  taste,  they  assuredly 
could  not  have  believed  in  the  say- 
ing of  their  countryman,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  *'  Give  me  the  making 
of  a  country's  songs,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  its  laws."  The 
Highland  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of 
this  grand  dame,  who  looked  upon 
the  people  with  the  same  feelings 
as  do  the  Highland  chieftains' wives; 
none  of  the  Lowland  freedom, 
breadth,  and  homeliness  ever  seemed 
to  have  rubbed  oflf  her  native  haugh- 
tiness. It  would  have  been  a  very 
great  matter  for  surprise  if  such  a 
haughty  dame,  who  held  popular 
song  in  scorn,  and  who  considered 
her  authorship  as  a  secret  only  to 
prevent  degradation,  had  written 
verses  without  false  sentiment,  and 
songs  at  once  contradictory  in  feel- 
ing and  truth.  Her  '•  Caller  Herrin" 
has  long  been  sung  in  the  concert 
room,  but  is  very  seldom  sung  else- 
where. This  is  not  surprising,  for 
the  words  of  the  song,  with  a  trifling 
exception,  do  not  convey  that  breadth 
and  force  of  popular  feeling  which 
raise  a  song  into  the  very  first  ranks. 
Tlie  happiest  feeling  is  embraced 
in  these  three  awkward  lines, — 

*'  Oil.  ye  may  ca'  them  vulgar  fairin' ; 
Wives  and  mithers,  maist  despairin', 
Ca'  them  hves  o'  men." 

All  its  popularity  is  dependent 
on  its  music  by  Neil  Gow  ;  and  he 
who  reads  tlie  words  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  at  their  unreality.  No 
fishwife  has  perhaps  ever  been  heard 
to  sing  it.  That  is  reserved  alone 
for  dashing  female  singers  in  music 
halls,  where  the  false  sentunent  of 
the  author  is  equalled  by  the  false 
taste  of  the  singer.  No  music  so 
exquisite  has  been  lavished  on  any 
words  so  worthless.     Some  of  her 


other  efiforts  are  of  a  different  order. 
When  she  wrote  from  her  heart 
upon  subjects  in  which  she  had  a 
warm  interest,  her  songs  became 
liquid  wit! I  genuine  music,  and  her 
rill  gently  flowed  with  sweet  song. 
The  natural  expression  of  her  feel- 
ings for  touching  domestic  incidents 
produced  those  two  sweet  pensive 
songs, "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal "  and 
**  The  Rowan  Tree."  The  words  and 
music  of  the  latter  most  fitly  har- 
monize with  the  hallowed  thoughts 
*'  o'  hame  and  infancy."  Its  beauties 
are  such  that  only  the  delicate  im- 
press of  a  woman's  pen  could  have 
drawn.  The  pathos  and  music  of  the 
'*  Land  o'  the  Leal "  are  such  as  not 
only  touch  the  tine  feelings  of  a  fine 
woman,  but  the  hearts  of  one  and 
all  alike.  But  we  refrain  from 
studying  closely  her  efforts  at  im- 
proving old  songs ;  to  do  so  would 
lead  us  far  into  a  field  where  thistles 
and  leaves  of  com  thickly  grow; 
and  old  sores  would  be  opened  with 
bitter  pricks  of  severe  criticism. 

Alison  Butherford  (Mrs.  Cock- 
bum)  and  Miss  Jean  Elliot  have 
both  sung  on  the  same  subject  and 
with  the  same  success ;  the  fall  of 
the  youth  of  Selkirk  on  the  field 
of  Flodden.  In  **  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest  "  we  have  verses  of  ele- 
giac tenderness ;  either  of  their  ver. 
sions  is  admirable,  but  for  an  old 
picture  of  the  tenderness  of  human 
nature,  and  'glimpses  into  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  we  prefer  Jean 
Elliot's,  though  the  '*  manners  are 
old,  the  language  is  of  yesterday.** 
There  is  no  straining  afler  effect 
visible,  no  endeavour  other  than  to 
preserve  in  verse  actual  incidents. 
While  she  wrote  the  song  in  imita- 
tion of  an  old  version,  she  only 
preserved  the  first  and  last  lines  of 
the  first  verse, 

"  I've  heard  the  lilting  at  our  yowe- 
miUdng." 

and 

<*  The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a'  wede 
away." 
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'Vhf  whole  Hou^  rincs  in  uiir  earn 
«  wuil  Iniiii  till*  iftiduWH  niid  fatlit-r- 
IfKh  It  IS  wnttrri  for  ttll  time;  it 
hutitlii"*  mi  ttiiti(|iiury,  |ilriiM'*i  u 
p4)rt.  flcli^'liiK  11  Kiiii^rr.  Aiiii  fills  H 
lovriH  I'Hr  with  (Ifli^ht  Itri  rural 
pi(*(iir«-t  lire  trit'oiiiiuirttblv  ti'inlt'r. 
Mini   the  Scntrl)   diali'-'t   Siiftrlls   the 

};riff  luid  hi'iiutitit'ji  the  inusio. 

*'  At  liiK'litM  ill  till'  iiioruiii;.'.  iittf  Mv(lii> 
LuN  art*  ■t-iiriiiii^'. 
'i'hf  IwuifM  Ai«-  IttiK  Iv  utid  do\iii'  and 

wa«'. 
Nai*  diitliii',  iiiii*  |?iitl<in  ,  hut  Ni^hiii;; 

Htid  Mililillt;!. 
Ilk  uiir  lift<«  lirr  li^lin.  an  1  hits  li<*r 
riiv. 


"  At  !•'«  I)  in  thf^^Iiiaiiunj;.  iiai'  tiwaiikivii 
an-  riHiiiiiii^ 
Iliiiit  itnck**  \^i   thr  lu^Hi  A  u*  Ihi^h-  tt» 

)  I.iv  . 
l.iit  ilk  t.if  hit.'*   dnaii'.  l.iUiiittin^ 
ill  r  df'itri« 

'I'h'     lIuMiTN    ii{    llu-  flip  n!  UI«     U    Wi'h- 

awrt\ 

Its  iiri>:ii)  i^aM  tt  wapr  «>f'  a  f*:itr 
ii|    cl  •\i  <«  ti    u    ht-t  of  rihhiiiis  hv 

hrr  hri>th<  I    tilll<lt.  (Ii.i*.  ^ht■   iMllId 
Hot    wiite     II  l>ii!ltid    «>ii     I  1   -iiif  II 
"  I  <  .kiiiitJH'    I'lt'k     111     hi  r    r-Miti,' 
>.i\«  >.ir:iJi  'lull  r.    *  with    Hi   till' 

IUl'^t  niiMiiii'ill  *>tirii<»  «>!  It. I* 
4-iiuiiti\    ^lde    U*r    )••  r     iii«M(.itii>i>, 

*  • 

iiii-l  \\\f  hilts  u:  uii  uM  h.illiiil. 
uhu'li  l..i>liitMi  mil.:  Ill  h(  I  *ii:4 
Hinl    iit-inliud    I'll   L  r    !i|>*'.   ix'T    II 

IxUlld.lt.'ll.    ^\ir    l*likM.t<l    aini     r    I.- 

• 

stMi  :«  1  il.t  I.I  :•■  !..iti:i  IX. 'ik  1 :  1.-  r 
•'  I  ii'rti  r-i    I :    i!.i     l\ii  -I        M:- 
i  i>\'kl'iiii»  "^  \i  i*'ii>ii   has   .t  iiii'.iiii) 

:iil  «i.^!.t!\  ai:.!  ...!.  ul:  i  dii-:>itd.\ 
(I.th.'l.tti  i  \'  l^  str^'l  .'I\  ^^'Mili  d 
\\\.\l  iJ.i  .'•It.i  I  I  ':ir  «!  dr:i«ltu'> 
Is.:j,*  .    ii.  Ill-  ,  I    !l.,    ti,  *h  hn**  Tt'  of 

il.f  :,«u  s!.  ft  ;hr  ->::aiiio  i-!  •■  la<^<>rs 
.1  i  i::ik;  •^l'  V'^  a.  :v  -s  it  .  ,11, i  t:  > 
iiu:<  ..Ki  .k  M.i..i  u  I  :  I  'a!  t  !)i.i:i 
a  «il  1  !!    wi :    .<:   !l  I     r    ;  ;^        11.%: 

ll      !»h>'il.<l     \.A\\      \  •  .',  :..•-    t:  f-    tlifli' 

\\  ii.x'    %Aj«.!i:  u^'.' «  «  :  :.      v.  Ill- 


uited  are  at  a  perfect  minim uni :  thi- 
reference  to  tlie  event,  whieh  was 
the  oreasion  of  the  hoiii*.  is  but 
the  sih;;litest ;  the  ^tructuri!  of  th«* 
versie  IS  iiiluriie«l  with  all  mo<U*rii 
in^eiiuitv ;  and  the  thuu;;hts  nhich 
it  I'lnhodieH  are  uf  ihi*  must  ouminoii 
and  tame  order,  'flie  moat  i»K-tic 
lines  are  these:  — 

"  I  vv  M***!!  TwiH*d  >  hi  Hot  Htreumf. 
(ihtteiiii;*  in  till*  »iiiiny  iN'tnix. 
(imw  drtiiulv  and  durk  aa  thrv  row  d 
on  thtir  waj." 

r»nt  the  older  version  of  '(fan 
Klli4>t*s  with  its  rifhaiid  ripe  lines, 
and  Its  ever-old  ami  evir  new 
tra^raiif'e.  clings  eli»ser  k*y  far  to 
our  memory ;  and  in  iis  rural 
^implioity  the  doleful  wail  i>f  >orrow 
e(»mes  with  ^reut  loree  in  all  it« 
natural  ^trt*nf;tli  and  inartificial  ac- 
companiments 

Ijidy  Anne  Ihiniard  han  written 
one  iiaiitiiial  koii*^.  fiilv  stvleti  a 
happy  hit  of  p-niu^.  nhich  houra 
of  lahour  roiild  111  n'>  W]i\  imprt»ve. 
There  is  eoiis^idiTaMe  dramatic  coD- 
Ktriii*t loll  III  **  Auld  Ilobin  tirav.  * 
This  ^••Il^s•^e•*s  was  one  of  the 
Well- kill >wn  Ltii<l**:iy^.  and  |kaf»M'il 
ht-r  v.iiiiil;  iiii\s  at  Halcuires.  htainl- 
inu  Ii*  ir  ih«-  many  towns  on  the 
Ki:e  i*o.i?«i.  which  ha\e  hirn  wiuilv 
hut  hi  niitifullv  di'M-riU'd  bv  a 
S«*«.tti<ii  Kiii^  as  *' a  golden  fiiUKe 
to  u  h.  c-,:ar  »  maiitli'  Her  father. 
Kali  J.iMii  s.  Mijoiiii'd  tl.a*.  a  >on  or 
A  tiaiulitt  r  in  rai'ii  ^eiitTa'.ion 
sh-Mi.,1  i-.irr^'  on  the  reooid  of  lL«* 

■ 

hi«:  z\    it  the  hou*i'   tiial  he  had 

m 

COM  II u  :iced.  And  psrt  iyf  ti«i* 
"  I.;\is  (•{  the  Linl^^s"  conUun 
ac(pi:<  «i't-iii*e  111  this  diniS'liiOi  lu 
her  ^  pin  ted  ^kelchl*^  of  her  ^outb 
In  thf  t  Id  libranr  the  childrim  bad 
I-U-rt\  *  to  dri\e  through  the  Mm 
oi  !•••  -K*  ait}iout  pilot  or  mddcr. 
Y.Az  J  iTiii  s  had  a  tcndi-r  (:aIUatri 
ifii.ii  1*  all  woinen  aiid  a  fina, 
>t«i!i  ii.ind.  I  >u  one  iOCM^io  b^ 
cauch:  «iie  of  his  old  wiiow^ 
»:ancn»  helping  benrlf  \o 
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from  a  field,  wliom  he  scolded 
hotly  for  doing  so ;  he  received  no 
answer  but  many  curL<»ies.  At  last 
the  old  woman  did  speak,  and  boldly 
asked  him.  knowing  no  doubt  the 
nature  of  the  man  very  well.  '*  Eh  ! 
my  lord,  they're  unco  heavy ;  will 
ye  no  gie  me  a  lift?'*  Having 
rated  her  for  stealing  the  turnips, 
he  hoisted  the  sackful  on  her  back 
that  she  might  take  them  home  ! 
"  Auld  Bobin  Gray  "  was  written 
for  the  air  of  an  old  song,  and 
Robin  Gray  was  the  name  of  the 
shepherd  at  Balcarres  When  she 
was  writing  the  song,  her  young 
sister  Elizabeth  came  into  the  room 
and  found  sister  Anne  at  her 
escritoire.  "  I  have  been  writing 
a  ballad,  my  dear,  and  I  am  op- 
pressing my  heroine  with  many 
misfortunes.  I  have  already  sent 
her  Jamie  to  sea,  broken  her  father's 
arm,  and  made  her  mother  fall  sick, 
and  given  her  Auld  Robin  for  a 
lover,  but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a 
fifth  sorrow  in  the  four  lines,  help 
me  to  one,  I  pray."  "  Steal  the 
cow,  sister  Anne,'*  said  the  young 
Elizabeth.  The  cow  accordingly 
was  stolen,  and  thus  the  song  was 
completed.  It  at  once  became 
popular  ;  she,  however,  for  some 
considerable  time,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge the  authorship,  although  she 
frequently  sung  it.  A  reward  of 
twenty  guineas  was  ofifered  for 
information  as  to  its  source  and  the 
period  to  which  it  belonged,  while 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  insti- 
tuted inquiries  regarding  it.  The 
song  is  yet  very  popular,  and  has 
been  often  used  for  literary  and 
operatic  purposes.  But  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  charm  or  beauty 
which  it  possesses  is  owing  to  the 
story,  and  to  the  common  sense  of 
Jeannie,  rather  than  to  any  poetic 
power.  It  is  essentially  a  woman's 
song  of  a  woman  ;  there  is  none 
of  that  blinding  love  romance  spun 
around  her,  none  of  that  rapturous 
feeling,  or  sentimental    gibberish, 


which  weak  men  throw  around 
the  pretty  face  of  a  pretty  maiden. 
That  it  has  attained  so  great  popu- 
larity notwithstanding  the  common 
sense  which  reigns  over  the  story 
and  despite  its  perhaps  unpoetic 
conclusion,  is  matter  for  no  slight 
wonder.  More  than  any  others  it 
bears  a  decided  resemblance  to  the 
productions  of  Allan  Ramsay  in 
its  sensibility  and  pastoral  beauty. 
Various  songs  bearing  the  title  have 
been  written,  but  we  ever  return 
with  satisfaction  to  the  parent  one. 
All  the  songs  of  the  women,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  are  sensible  in 
their  subject  matter,  and  they  never 
lose  the  spirit  of  song  in  misty  haze 
and  vapouring  sentimentality.  She 
keeps  close  to  the  earth  like  the 
blackbird,  and  sings  sweetest  when 
near  her  young,  unlike  the  lark, 
whose  songs  become  more  melo- 
dious tlie  higher  it  climbs  the 
cloudless  heavens,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance from  its  nest  on  the  grass 
field  becomes  the  gi*eater. 

Excepting  Joanna  Baillie,  the 
women  who  have  written  Scotch 
songs  have  done  so  on  very  rare 
occasions,  but  to  her  the  pen  was  as 
familiar  as  the  needle  was  to  the 
others.  Of  the  songstresses,  she 
alone  had  a  practised  pen.  All  her 
songs  are  clever,  airy,  neatly  ex- 
pressed and  musically  composed. 
They  are  bracing  and  cheery.  Her 
observant  eye  sharply  caught  many 
good  side  views  of  bygone  Scottish 
manners.  But  the  songs  of  this 
dramatist  were  all  closely  studded 
with  humorous  touches  ;  and  as  a 
pawky,  quiet,  Scotch  domestic  hu< 
morist  she  is  best  known.  While 
her  ambitious  plays  of  the  passions 
have  ceased  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
dramatic  world,  her  simple,  laugh- 
ing songs  lodge  permanently  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation.  Her  songs — 
"Woo'dand  Married  and  aV*It 
fell  on  a  mom  when  we  were 
thrang."  and  "  Tam  o'  the  Lin  "— 
Are   all  exquisitely   gleesome,  and 
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inanv  of  thi-ir  lines  arc  ab^oliitelv 
bur-iiin;:  with  heartv  wunmiiish 
liiimonr.  A  swei-t  uTi-hiKM**  uii<l  a 
qiiuint  ui:iipi*'iii-s  li:m^  uli^ut 
••  Siiw  vl'  .Tiiiiiiiiii-  C'lTiiiii'.*  tliuiij^h 
liv  far  her  ln-j  i!V.rt  is  "  WnoM  and 
M;irTN'<l  .iikI  u.  which  <'oiitaiii«i  a 
fA'^'inntiii:;  ]tti*tur«^  of  tnily  (»M  niral 
iiiiiiiii«*r'*.  i(  ith  a  trmiir  of  tiniifnii"i*i 
hikI  h»nii!v  Th»-  niU'^ioal  WiirJ-* 
hci  III  tu  <-h{i  iinri>n<>riou'*Iv  from  u**. 
aii<l  th«'  ni'ti<»ii  is  oiiniile  Thr  '"  \^ in- 
si»nif  aiiil  honnv"  hriib*  is  «T\in;; 
loiiil  hccaii->»  she  has  no  plonishin^; 
(  n  her  niarria*;*' :  an  J  "  fit**  t  fa'  the 
lt:irs  on  h»?r  cho»-k."  llcr  nioiht-r 
ci  iiifort-i  h'-r  as  h<'*»t  sin*  can.  tilis 
hiT  that  ^f.iT  n«'\<T  la^ts  Iik«*  p-ar 
that  IS  «anh  <1.  and  rL'|)r«>vi*s  her 
ninthfrlv.  thtt-* 

"I  til  ink  Ti-  RFf*  vi-ry  wti !  nil. 
T<»    If    vioo'd     unU   murrirJ 
Bliil  u' !  '* 

•T.-t!    tfx.t !  '  «|ui/  h«r  )*r«v-litaUed 
l'.i-.!ht  r. 
"  "^hi  li  !•  «^  ••  a  bride  tliuii  a  hmm  . 
Mil- s    t.t  I  II     hkf     a     ciwt     fra*-    (111* 
hi:it)i>T. 
\V|*  *.  i.M;  :iii>l  di-Tt  !i'»n  t»  I-  :ini 
IlaifhiHliand.  I  Ipiw.  An<ihnlf  ilidily. 

A<  bmii'itir  inr.in-tjinlly  li-aiK. 
']  hi*  rhirl  ninun  i>«  |«atii*nt  ami  ^tfody 
'i  h;ftt  T<>k«-4  wi  a  mate  in  hiT  c«'t-n*« 
A   ki  ri-hif  f  iiM  d-<iit*e  iiiii   ia*« 
feat. 
O.r    hiT    I'lCkR   (lilt    !}.•'  Hill'l 
ii»"l  !<•  Mnw' 
I  in  hiiiTh  hk«'   til  Ut:i:h  and  tt 

\\'\  *  u   I  tl'iidk  ii'  ii*  r  lu.irrit  1 
at  u' 

Thi'  bndojr  »iiTn  thon  *i»"kr.  an^l 
•*  wr«  1  wj'.fi  wev  111-  w.)nli«"».  I 
w»  •  n  ail  i  .i-"«'ir«  •!  hi-r  that  hi* 
*'ul  I  n»".i:  hi*  p.mr  s..  li)!ij  a-s  Iji* 
hiid  till*  ■  Lisrik  !•*  vti'.ir  h-ihiiv  bit:*' 
••  i-n. " 

"  >.*>•■  tun;*  I.  j:i  1  -h<-  blti«h  J.  and  fbe 
«n.il'  J. 
And  o^i^l  x-k:!  •■•'  ba»hfu]ljd<ivn; 
Thi    I  n  i-    •    i.'T  heart  w:m  ho^'uJi^. 
An  i  fh''  y[»\  '1   «ri    the  tWvv  n 
);••:  ■.•■■wn 


Sli«»  twirled  tin*  t.i^  o'  hor  ln-f 
Ami    hhi*  nippit  hiT   b>«iii'**'    »■ 
hliii*. 
Sviii*  hliiikit  siu*  K\v<H»t  in  hi«  faiv. 
An>l  iitf  l:ki-  a  man  km  th*   ll'*n 
WiHiil  and  intirr:i''i  and  a 
\\i  .rOii.iiy  til  fo^'M*  her  an  1  a' ' 
Sill*  think*<  hi'i^i  1  \iry  wnl  «i! 
To  Ik.-  wim  li  and  marrii'tl  an  1  a 

Th»«i«  word^  ;iri'  \eritablo   pirtufi'*' 
each  line  is  a  soparati*  »tu«l\ .  rad 
vi*rsc  a  di'li  *iou!i  chroni<*b*   of  thi* 
humi'^urs  uf  a  bride. 

lIuTc  are   sonpstn»*so«i  wh'»ni  wt 
niav  onlv  mention     Lail\  Wnnllaw 
who  is  bid ii* veil  to  have  written  tbi 
martial     aiiil     pathetic    balla>I     <-: 
**  Hardy  Knute  '      ••  Th'^ri*  arr  rvr 
tainly  many  passa^-**."  •^ax-  Albii 
riinnin'.*)iam.  "i^hich  wenr  :i!i  .-Idrr 
look,   and  'tlie   mutalde    historv  o! 
ballad  p>»ctry  prrs<-ntf(  in   a  thou 
^anil  phici-s  such  n*novatii>ns  •  f  an- 
rirnt  ver>e     skeletons  upon  which 
the  musi*  liad    breathed,  n^rmllin^ 
them  to  fre:«h  life  and  a  now  exist- 
ence."    Mrs  John  Hunter  entertsi 
iJii"  li-ts.  aUo,  in  a  \rr*inn  j-f  *■  Th*- 
Klowrr-.  of    the    Fore-i."    but    al- 
tliou^h   un*iuccessful   in    that    and 
other    lyric   compo*«itionH.    ^he    i« 
kni»wn  U'i  liavinf*  written  th**  death 
Biin^  of  till'   ChiToki-f    Irulian.  and 
aNo  the  xon^  *'  My  mt»ther  biiU  nr 
bind  my  hair."     The  c|r\i'r  giin^ 
*•  A  muther's  advice  to  her  ^on,"  b\ 
Mi*«*i     denny     tir.ihanie,     is     no« 
X  Mom    or    ever    heant        In   tlie 
•■  Itriti^h    I'oetissei*/'   liv    the    \ic\ 
Alfxaiiiler  I»vct'.  ;ire  to  bi*   f-iuni 
^I^icimeni  of  the    pr«>duction<    i«f 
Si'otti^h  ladiei.  such  a>  Catherine 
i'lirkbum.  Mar^'  Hrunton.and  Ann** 
<irant.  but  thev  are  effusions  t«hich 
havf  lived  tlicir  day  and  lon^  cra^- 1 
to  be. 

Kvcn  a  few  vean  witli  ro«i«tleft« 
force  make  aad  havoc  among  our 
0o. called  popular  pment  day  aonfrs. 
In  proportion  as  their  writing  ha<^ 
l»ecome  a  profesaion,  the  excellence 
of  nonga  haa  decreaacd.  Song 
writing     haa      hecone    dtgraded 
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and  drawn  through  the  mire  of 
music-hall  popularity;  any  one 
written  expressly  for  a  conceited 
singer  or  a  btase  artiste  cannot  con- 
tain any  soul-moving  power,  any 
time-lasting  element  within  its 
superficially  heated  lines  and  dance 
music.  Songs  must  grow  naturally, 
and  no  lasting  one  has  yet  been 
made.  True  taste,  for  nourishment, 
is  thrown  back  upon  our  old  songs, 
and  is  quickly  touched  even  with 
the  nursery  rhymes  which  a  mother 
has  long  ago  sung  They  are  rich 
in  heart  milflc  and  literary  ability 
unknown  to  their  authors.  Time 
has  mellowed  them  with  his  own 
incomparable  richness.  A  single 
glass  from  an  old  vintage  has  more 
potent  charms  than  an  entire  brew- 
ing of  the  present.  Their  natural 
pathos  leaps  at  once  into  our  hearths 
blood.  Their  breezy  lines  of  soul 
music  thrill  us  with  pleasure  inef- 
fable. In  them  we  hear  the  blunt 
simplicity  of  our  grandfathers*  talk. 
And  is  it  not  humiliating  to  the 
great  numbers  of  our  nineteenth 
century  literati  that  not  all  the  cul- 
ture, ability,  and  rhyming  power  at 
present  amongst  us  can  produce 
songs  so  sweet,  and  yet  so  artistic, 
as  these  plain  women  did  last  cen- 
tury? Although  Scotland  as  a 
nation  is  fond  of  singing  the  songs 
by  her  rural  women  of  bygone  cen- 
turies, it  is  not  because  of  the 
poverty  of  the   present  time;  for 


what  women  of  any  other  nation 
have  produced  songs  so  varied  in 
beauty,  or  so  generally  .excellent  ? 
It   is    noteworthy  that  the   song- 
stresses whose  works  we  have  stu- 
died were  all  natives  of  the  country 
and  not  of  the  town — an  observa- 
tion which  suggests  many  thoughts. 
Poetiy  envelopes  the  life  of  a  ser- 
vant lass  in  a  farm-steading,  but  the 
life  of  her    sister   in   the    city  is 
clothed  in  prose.      Our  ladies  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  find  in 
the  lives  of  these,  their  sisters  of 
bygone  generations,  a  hearty  love, 
not  only  for  the  literature,  speech, 
and  manners  of  their  country,  but 
also  a  devotion,  even  stronger,  for 
their  old  homes,  the  scenes  of  their 
infancy,  their  old  servants,  and  a 
passionate  admiration  for  all  that 
was  Scotch — at  whose  feet  many  of 
our  young  Scotch  ladies  would  do 
well  to  sit.     The  sunny  South  has 
taught  ladies  many  additional  ac- 
complishments, but  we  doubt  it  has 
robbed  them  of  qualities  for  which,in 
many  Scotchmen's  estimation,  good 
looks   and   sharp   talk  will  never 
compensate— a  fearlessness  in  occa- 
sionally using  the  beautiful  Doric, 
and  knowledge    of  the   lives  and 
writings  of  real  Scotchwomen.  For 
this  boarding-schools  have  much  to 
answer;  where  a  frigid  monotone 
standard  regulates   not   only  the 
writing  of  their  letters,  but  also  the 
feelings  of  their  lives. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  MUNSTEU  CIRCUIT. 


Bt  J.  HoDBBi'C  0'Flahaoa5,  Babrister-at-Law. 


cHArrKU  XVII I. 

TiiK  recrrations  of  the  Bar  Me««  in 
tin-  niibj«*ct  of  my  last  chapter  of 
thM  event ful  historj.  What  nocial 
pitlierintxji,  pleaaant  memoHen  of 
joyous  ereningt^alaa !  too  twifllr 
pA«Ke<l — do  not  these  words  recall. 
K<*r  I  sp<'ak  only  of  the  pa«t,  the 
present  is  a  sealed  hook  to  me,  and 
ihtreft^re  I  refer  only  to  days  tlmt 
are  gone,  when  I  went  Circuit. 
Then  our  festire  board  was  usuallr 
presided  over  by  the  mirth-compel- 
iinff  Father  Lyne,  or  the  ereri^enial, 
kindly  presence  ot  (leorgc  Bennett. 
Cnii  Lyne,  as  he  ^aa  popularly 
called,  looked  the  rery  emDodiment 
of  social  mirth,  and  his  disposition 
Hid  not  brlie  his  lookff.  lie  went 
('in*uit  f>r  the  sakr  of  the  society 
it  atfordeil  him.  and  he  contributed 
in  no  pniall  de^*e  to  keep  nlive 
the  peqtetual  iitrean  of  fun  and 
merriment  whioh  kept  us  aniii^etl 
aftiT  the  routine  (tf  our  court  buti- 
ii«*s««  was  orer.  Tt»  »ee  him  at  the 
heaii  *  f  the  lonjj  ilioner-tablt* — \vh 
purple-hned  fai*e  ntlc^tini;  as  it 
were  the  c<»lnur  of  the  wine  cirru- 
latinjj  befi»rc  him  -hi*  coat  thrown 
hack,  hi*  little  rt»tiinii  tii*un«  seated 
in  his  chair,  he  rinnniie«i  me  of  the 
i.-!Iv  old  Father  Silenu*  of  the 
(ir«tk<*      lit*    was   the   best    post- 


prandial orator  I   fve^heard.     In 
truth  it  was  his  forte,    urattan  lUiiil 
of  Flood,  "  On  a  small  question  he 
was  miserable.     Give  him  a  distaff, 
and,  like  Hercules,  he   made    sad 
work  of  it ;  but  give  him  a  thunder- 
bolt, and    he  had  the  arm   of   m 
Jupiter.'*     Now  Con  Lynewaatlie 
reverse  of  Fl«»od.     What  he  would 
have  done  «ith  a  great  qaestion  I 
cannot  say,  for  I  had  no  opportunitj 
of  hearing  him.  but  on  amall  matter* 
he  was  admirable.     In  proponng 
toasts,  such  aa  the  health  of  oar 
gu?sts,  few  equalled,  none  excelled 
him.      He  sang,  too,  amatory  and 
convivial  son^,  of  women  ind  wine, 
the  airs  of  the  Beggars*  Operm  were 
hia  favourite  melodies.    A  stranger, 
hearing  him  called  Ton,  inquired  of 
a  brother  barri«ter,  "  Is  he  Con  of 
the    Hundred  Battles  ?"•     -  NV 
was  the  n*f>poni*e,  *'  ho  is  Con  of  the 
HundrtMl  Bottles." 

After  dinner  at  the  Bar  Meea, 
musir.  recitations,  lively  jeat  and 
witty  n*part«*e  enlivened  our  ga* 
therinirii.  I  violate  no  privacy— I 
pmmiiie  to  hurt  no  feelinga.  by  dia* 
closing  how  we  pasaed  our  ereniaita. 
We  usually  had  a  piano  in  our 
dininc-nxmi  at  Cork,  and  many  of 
our  nienib«*rs  were  aceompliabedper* 
fonner«.  Sinking,  with  solos,  duetla, 
or  git  e4.  went  with  tbe  nolea  of  %hm 
instrument,  and  the  aoloa  of  Mr* 
John  Deane.ron  of  tbeemioeat  Cork 
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architect,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Deane, 
the  duets  of  the  distinguished 
and  ahle  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
Mr.  John  Fitzhenry  Townsend,  and 
Mr.  Garde;  the  piano  plajing  of 
Mr.  Bichard  Bourke,  and  others, 
uere  exceedingly  good.  All  the 
members,  Mr.  M.  J.  Barry,  Stan- 
disli  Thomas  O'Grady,  D.  Griott, 
all  who  could  add  to  the  harmony 
of  our  society,  were  called  on  to  do 
so. 

On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Purcell  O' Gorman,  who  had  long 
been  secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  associated  with 
O'Connell  in  all  his  efforts  to  gain 
Catholic  emancipation,  being  asked 
to  sing,  stoutly  declared  **  he  knew 
uothiug  of  music  of  any  sort." 

**  I  think  you  are  forgetting  Pur- 
cell,'' remarked  a  witty  barrister  at 
the  table. 

"  Forgetting  what  ?  - 

'^  That  you  can  play  sometimes." 

'^  Put  him  on  his  trial,"  said 
Father  Lyne. 

Thereupon  the  Bar  Mess  prose- 
cutor for  the  Circuit  impanelled  a 
jury  of  our  witty  Father,  under  the 
name  of  Con  Lyne,  Con  Sign,  Con 
Fine,  Con  Dign,  <fcc.,  to  try  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ever  played 
upon  any  instrument  whatever.     ' 

The  witness  deposed  '*  that  on  a 
stated  day,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Catholic  Assoctation,  in  Dublin,  he 
»aw  and  heard  the  prisoner  publicly 
playing  second  Jiddle  to  Daniel 
O'Connelir 

This  caused  much  amusement. 

Finding  rhymes  for  difBcult  words 
sometimes  exercised  the  talent  of 
the  barristers. 

Porringer  was  a  crust,  until  thus 
hit  off  :— 

"  Here's  a  rhyme  for  porringer,  here's  a 

rhyme  for  porringer, 
A  king  he  had  a  daughter  fair,  and  gave 

the  Prince  of  Orange  her." 

John  Anster,  LL.D.,  the  trans- 


lator of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  the 
author  of  several  poems,  was 
the  F^adiest  at  finding  rhvmes. 
He  alone  found  one  of  Apocalypse. 
It  was  not  very  flattering  to  his  own 
countenance,  which  was  comdiy  and 
expressive  of  high  talent : — 

*'  Lo,  Anster  was  there,  with  his  pale  £bus6 

and  chalky  lips. 
Like  to  the  beast  that's  found  in  the 

Apocalypse.*' 

Anster  did  not  continue  long  on 
the  Circuit.  He  never  was  fitted 
for  court  practice,  and  I  suspect  he 
devoted  much  more  of  his  time  to 
poetry  than  law.  On  beine  ap- 
pointed Registrar  of  the  Admiralty 
Court,  whereof  a  very  prosv  lawyer, 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Meredyth,  was 
then  Judge,  Mr.  F.  W.  Conway, 
proprietor  of  the  Dublin  Evening 
Fost,  meeting  Anster,  congratulated 
him  on  obtaining  a  snu^  sinecure. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sine- 
cure ?  "  asked  Anster. 

**  A  place  with  little  or  nothing 
to  do." 

"  Then  you  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  you  think  I  am  so  fortunate,"  re- 
plied the  poet. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  P  "  Aked 
Conway,  in  much  surprise,  for  it 
was  notorious  the  business  was  then 
next  to  nothing. 

**  Listen  to  the  judgments  of  Sir 
Henry  Meredyth,"  said  Anster,  and 
he  added  the  couplet : — 

'*  If  you  want  to  be  bored,  and  bored  to 

the  very  death. 
Go  list  to  a  speech  from  Sir  Henry 

Meredyth." 

That  poetry  and  legal  ability  are 
by  no  means  incompatible,  was 
proved  by  a  very  eminent  member 
of  the  English  bar  and  bench,  who 
visited  Cork  during  the  Assizes,  and 
dined  at  t^e  Bar  Mess,  the  late 
Judge  Talfourd.  To  those  who  bad 
the    happiness    of    knowing    that 
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fUiiiK'iit  judcc,  I  need  bnrJly  say 
Itiiw  dilif;hti*d  the  Muu^U■r Bar  were 
wbeu  he  gave  us  tlio  pleoaurc  of  his 
1*4)01  pany.  He  was  a  most  accom- 
]>liBbt'(l  man«  and  no  (»iie  enjoyed 
the  society  of  intellectual  minds 
moro. 

]U'{*i«ie8  Dr.  Anstcr.  other  mem- 
bers (if  the  MuDster  Circuit  gained 
diiitinctioD  iu  various  fields  of 
literature.  Dr.  Kcnealv.  a  native 
of  tiie  count V  Cork,  and  fur  a  time 
i>n  the  Mun^tcr  Circuit, •published 
A  wurk  called  **  Hruilai;han,  vr  the 
Deipnosophi.ot!*/*  (ii!*))iayini;  much 
cla>sical  ability.  His  tmnhlutiun  ff 
the  |>oeui  on  CaMle  H\dr  into 
Gn-ek  Tcn*e  is  aduiirable.  lie  did 
not  ubtain  practici*  un  the  Circuit, 
and  MH>n  left  the  Irish  fi>r  the  Eni;* 
lish  Itar. 

Miciiael  Joseph  Harry.  aUn  a 
nati\i'  of  Curk.  \ta!i  favuurablv 
known  as  a  wr.tcr  by  hi!«  i  xcell«*i>t 
pm  iiii  in  tlu!4  M.ii;:/.ine.  His 
*■  Ki-:>iiiii;ue  l*a[»en«,"  ci'nipi»st*d  in 
the  -rvlf  iif  the  "  In^ohipby 
Lr::fnil-."  ari-  l.ttle,  if  at  uil,  in- 
ferit'r.  tn  tlr.iT  Lun.<ir"us  talis. 
In  ciM.jiii.ctiun  with  tin*  pri'mnt 
.hniuf  KcoL:h,  Mr.  liarrv  ctni.- 
p:li  il  A  iicrk  i-n  "  i'hanct ry 
i'ructiiV,"  >^ltii'li  di>pla\el  niu\.-b 
rcM'.iri'h. 

Aj.iliiiT  barri!«trr  i*(  the  ^aIJ.e 
na-:ir.  !}.••  Lite  Mr  M:o!»;irl  Harrv. 
liii-  Tri'lVsisor  «'l  Law  in  ti.i'  ii-rk 
Ci'^if.:!'.  I  »ai  t"!d.  <  icj-ii  h.iilv 
fbl.t::,«  I  I'rit  !*  i!il«  rnii  d  Jir  ti.i* 
mr,'«r  i  :i  4l.a:.ri-r  v  IV:ic!;i'i,  nii  1 
aU«'    iii^  :l:il.Mi.«    t"    partif!*    Uicai.t 

l},t*i-    t:  .-takf  ?   •  .;i"il' d    ihi*   !"..iw. 

ini:   J  ■■ 
poet : — 


'i'//  'I.'    Irviii   li.L'   :?  I  .r»  >l 


■    N      »*    :.  !•  r  ii,\    i.-^:  .>  ■    i.-    !    •    :ir.-: 
Ii  I  f  r  Il;^    -k'  - 


Mr.   Ilinn.  Q  t*..  1  aa   |Li>i.i-h«d 
intrrtBtini;    "  1 1 1? lory    of    the 


Uuifcrsitr  of  Dublio/*  and  some 
legal  works  relating  to  tbe  Irish 
Land  Laws,  which  diNplav  great 
knowledge  of  bis  subject.  l*he  late 
John  F.  Maguire,  M.l\,  occasion- 
ally joined  the  Bar  Mess.  He.  too, 
was  a  varied  and  able  writ4*r,  as  hia 
'•  Irish  in  America,"  "The  Life  of 
Father  Mathew,'*  and  other  works 
prove.  Isaac  Butt,  M.P..  Q.C.,  also 
contributed  largely, as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  to  mrich  the  pai^a  of 
this  Magazine  by  his  contributions, 
chiefly  political.'  He  has  written  a 
no\ei,  **  The  Pass  of  Bamesmore," 
a  work  on  Italy,  and  several  essays 
un  various  subjects* 

While  on  i*ircuit,  our  kind  friends 
in  Cork  were  profuse  in  their  hos- 
pitality, and  line  of  the  bai.queta 
—  wl.ich  mv  memory  recalls  from 
itii  8in<:ulnrity  —  was  given  in  true 
Celtic  St \le,  by  the  late  venerable 
Father  Matt  Horgan,  Parish  Priest 
of  Blarney. 

It  \ta!t'a  brii^ht  summer  day 
duriiii:  the  Summer  As^i/rs,  when, 
.vcoiiipanied  bv  Frank  Walsh,  John 
Franei't  MaL;iiirt\  and  other  (*ork 
notabilities.  I  drove  to  Father 
M:itt'.'»  dinner  j^ariy.  He  receivttl 
Uj*  :n  the  ban'pietting  halloa  large 
barn.  In  the  centn*  uf  this  bani  a 
loni:  table  literally  groaned  bomath 
Mii-h  a  profu^ion  of  solids  and  fluids 
as  I  never  U- lie  Id  plaivd  u|Hin  a 
table  before  nr  siiii*e.  Here  sirloins 
of  Uef  jostled  1«  gs  of  n.uttori.  rows 
I'f  eiiu-keusalteriiated  «ith  hams  and 
t(it!U'ii«-!*.  wh.le  whi-kv  by  the  gal- 
l(iii!t  aiid  >t:icks  i-f  nugar  by  the 
li>af  hhi»wed  our  «i>rthy  host  re* 
^••iwd  if  anv  ont*  went  awar  hun- 
,,T\  ortliirKiy.the  fjult  was  htsown. 

Father  Matt  liimself  mas  the  \erT 
u  \v  -f  a  i;ti!«pitable  Irishman.  Tall 
aii'i  «'.r>n^  1 1 mlieil,  though  his  !-ilver 
I'K  k«  phowed  the  frosts  of  Time  had 
t'  11  i  ed  his  head,  his  «ortis  of  ^eU 
i-ui!ie  soon  satisfied  me  they  (ailed 
to  reach  his  heart.  We  Mt  Co  our 
pK'i.tit'iiI  repast,  and  the  appetite 
cause«l  by  tlie  drive,  and  tbe  air,  and 
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the  good  fellowship,  soon  made  con- 
siderable inroads  upon  the  viands ; 
while,  after  dinner,  the  flowing  bowl 
went  its  circling  round.  Pather 
Matt  was  a  man  of  considerable 
antiquarian  research,  and  the  round 
tower  at  Blarney  owed  its  erection 
to  him. 

Another  pleasure  we  derived  was 
from  the  exercise  of  hospitality. 
When  a  member  of  one  of  the  other 
Circuits  in  Ireland  or  England,  or 
a  former  member  of  our  own,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Assize  town  at 
the  same  time  with  us,  he  was 
usually  invited  to  dine  with  us  at 
the  Bar  Mess.  The  sight  of  old, 
once  familiar,  faces,  was  sure  to 
awaken  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  we  sought  to  entertain  our 
former  companions  with  our  best 
cheer. 

Our  brethren  who  attended  as 
Special  Counsel  were  always  hon- 
orary members  of  our  mess,  and 
many  pleasant  recollections  are 
derived  from  some  of  those  emi- 
nent members  of  other  Circuits 
amongst  us. 

The  Bar  always  patronize  the 
drama,  and  both  in  Limerick  and 
Cork  the  theatrical  managers 
usually  succeed  in  collecting  a  good 
company,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
performance  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  members  of  the 
Bar.  At  Limerick  a  theatre  was 
built  in  Cornwallis-street,  in  1770, 
which  was  a  celebrated*  one  in  its 
day.  It  afforded  the  citizens  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  per- 
formances of  the  brightest  stars  of 
the  theatrical  firmament.  Here 
David  Garrick,  Mossop,  Barry, 
Ryder,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Kean, 
Mr.  Kemble,  Macklin,  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  Miss  Farren,  &c., 
delighted  the  spectators  by  the 
representation  of  the  works  of  our 
best  dramatists. 

But    the    play-going   citizens  of 


Limerick  were  not  solely  indebted 
to  foreign  aid  to  support  the  stage. 
A  very  excellent  corps  of  amateurs 
performed  with  decided  success.  One 
of  them  was  well-known  to  us  in 
his  own  distinguished  and  respected 
character,  the  late  Sir  Mathew  Bar- 
rington.*  Others,  whose  taste  and 
talent  were  often  displayed  upon  the 
boards  in  support  of  local  charac- 
ters, were  Messrs.  John  M'Auliff, 
Pierce  Brett,  John  Gubbins,  George 
Hogan,  Andrew  Tracey,  and  Wil- 
liam Glover. 

We  are  told  that  from  this  old 
theatre,  one  night  the  celebrated 
comedian,  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
staggered  forth  intoxicated.  He  had 
taken  more  whisky  than  his  brain 
could  carry,  and  arrayed  in  the 
dress  in  which  he  performed  Petru- 
chio,  in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
set  forth  to  return  to  his  hotel. 
Missing  his  way,  he  was  attracted 
by  the  light  in  a  window,  and  entered 
a  poor,  humble  house,  in  one  of  the 
narrow  lanes,  where  the  inmates 
were  waking  a  corpse.  A  group  of 
aged  crones  were  keening  over  the 
deceased,  when  Cooke  suddenly 
entered.  He  scared  the  assemblage 
by  his  strange  appearance,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  bed,  on  which 
the  body  lay,  he  addressed  the 
mourners  with : — 

'*  How  now,  ye  secret,  black  and 
midnight  hags,  what  is^t  ye  do  ?" 

We  can  readily  believe  the 
comedy  in  which  he  lately  played 
was  very  nearly  followed  by  a 
tragedy,  but  he  managed  to  get  to 
his  hotel. 

Among  the  notable  residents  or 
natives  of  Limerick,  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  theatrical 
Srofession,  were  Andrew  Cherry  and 
liss  Catherine  Hayes.  Cherry 
composed  the  *^  Soldier's  Daughter'' 
and  "The  Travellers,"  to  which 
Dibdin  contributed  the  songs.  He 
was  originally  a  printer,  and  em- 


*  He  died  in  Dublin,  Ist  April,  1861. 
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pli»yi*(I  in  tilt*  priiitir.;;  utiice  of  tlit* 
Liiftthck  Journal  IR'^«l»pap^^.  The 
\ici»ituilrii  uf  nu  actur'9  lit'i*  wrre 
t-xpiTii'iit'uJ  by  liiiu.  At  out*  titiit* 
nil  till*  ^er^ir  of  starvation  a«  a 
»-lrollini;  playrr,  t lit' 11  for  bcveral 
M-ani  out*  of  tlio  Icailin^  comciliaiia 
:it  Covfiit  (lardeu.  He  niu*it  liave 
bet*n  u  witty  mail,  jud^inj*  from  thu 
folloHin^  anecdiitc.  Ouci*,  when 
'daVvd  tu  form  part  of  a  company  by 
a  manager  wlm  had  not  fultiiltd  a 
former  rUi*at;einfUt,  he  replied, 
*'  Sir,  von  have  bitten  nie  onit*.  and 
I  am  resolved  vou  aliall  not  make 
Iwi*  biiea  of  A.  C'herrv.' 

Edriiiiiid  Keaii  ap))earfl  to  Iiavc 
been  unpopular  in  Liiuerii-k.  The 
Avhembly  K<>omi,  on  Ciiarlottt* 
Qiiav,  n|H*ned  on  Septembi-r  liUh 
is-ji,  nitb  -Kiebard  III.,*  Kean 
plauui;  Uichard.  lie  placed  fur 
five  ni^htd  to  empty  hoUM*i»,  and. 
thtju^h  engaged  fur  twelve  night^, 
threw  up  bis  en^a^ement  in  dis- 
;;u.<*t .  On  a  eub»e<]ueut  vi^it  he  wa^ 
bet t IT  puppiirted,  and  played  alter- 
uatt'iy  tragedy  and  roinedy. 

The  present  Theatre  K<>yal.  in 
lleiirv  Street,  was  built  bv  Mr. 
JtiM'ph  Fiiuarty,  in  1*^11. 

Titi*  hal>itM  and  inanncri  of  the 
pi.i}  k{i»in;;  i;rntry  of  LiriK-riek  have 
iiapj'iiy  eh:iiii:ed  Mnoe  O'CvjiineH':* 
till.'  .adthetolIo«in:;aneC  Intf^huuji. 
Ac  till'  ISar  MeiMi,  duriu';  tiie  Spnii;; 
A*!ii/i"«  tif  l**!-.  uue  «)f  tbf  bar. 
!^fr  .^laiidish  O'tirady,  addresi^wii; 
0'(\iiint  r.  ^^\.^^  »at  neit  i«:ni  at 
tal-li*.  n.iitl.  "  I  a!ii  ^oin:;  to  tht* 
I  lav.  O'l'.iiiM'll.  «tH  vt»u  riime  r  " 

••  -N".  iii-ift'd,"  n  plied  (>  t'.»li!ie!l. 
"thehili*  iiiK»rni  uithe  plu\  i**  :i.^ht 
I*  Miller  t;.e  p.itrDna:;**  uf  tin*  <i:aiid 
>1..ry.  1  1  a\t'  h.id  iii»nie  wiip!f-a^a:it 
i-iprr:i*Loo  ot  ti'ii/se  i;entieii«ri  .  ai.d 
iMH  a»siure  \iiu  th«'V  arr  not  t^e 
:;.(.-!'t  ai;n*eaMe  cum[>aiiiona  in  alK»x 
a:t«-r  limner  " 

<  > Cnniirll  and  •*e\era!  ••*/tu-r!«  i>f 
:  .1  Har  ^at  chattini;  at  the  Har 
.\f  t  ••,  and  U*fi>rethr«  m'parated  for 
lilt-  II  ;:hl  Were  »Min»'d  \*\  <*"<ira"^. 


«*I  tbou:;ht,Standiah,**iiaid  Dan. 
*•  vou  wen*  at  the  theatre." 

**  1  went  there,  iinre  en>u(*h/'  r- 
plied  0*Cirad\,  *'  and,  Dan,  you  an* 
quite  ri<;ht.  1  wa«  shown  into  thi* 
centre  b>>x,  and  made  mvtfclf  coiu- 
fort  able  in  the  front  row,  when  a 
dozen  noinjr  fellow n  came  in.  i>i4 
seeing  one  of  them  had  hia  head 
close  to  a  peg  on  which  I  bad  plaet  d 
mv  hat,  1  said  to  him,  very  civi!!\. 
'  I  ho|>e  my  hat  does  not  obstruct 
yo:ir  view.  If  so,  pray  allow  me  to 
remove  it.' 

•• '  Faith,  m_\  t';'ht  fellow,'  he  re- 
plied. '  vou  mav  take  your  oath  it 
diie«n*t«  for  il'  i:  did,  Td  kick  it 
into  the  pit,  and  yourstdf  after  it' 
Now,  as  titis  fellow  and  bis  com* 
panions  looked  as  if  they  thou::ht 
ti.e  kicking  alfair  would  be  prime 
Uin,  and  as  1  disLke  being  kicked 
in  or  out  of  a  theatn*,  1  made  i.n 
remonstrance,  but  put  ou  my  bat 
and  left  the  boi." 

I  I  ere  couchide  niv  **  lliatorr  of 
the  Munster  Circuit.'*  1  have  fol- 
l>)wed  its  ciiuriie  Iroin  the  days  of 
ijueeu  Kii/abeth  til  then'igu  of  our 
Mo>t  <irai.iou8  Suten-igu,  Queea 
Victoria.  I  ha\e  shown  1  hat  during 
thnn*  centuries  we  havehjd  upri|*ht 
judges,  able  advi^'ater.  and  impar- 
tial jurirs.  I  have  preserved  the 
names  and  recorded  the  achievr- 
nients  of  our  moat  distinguished 
barhstem  ,  their  fame  is  our  iDberi- 
tance,  and  it  is,  certainly,  a  auurce 
of  pride  for  me  to  n* fleet,  that  for 
learning,  for  ability,  for  high  prin- 
ciple, for  every  attribute  which  dia- 
tinguishes  men  aa  barristers  and  aa 
Ct*utlemen.  the  niemben  of  the 
Muuster  Cin*uit  to-day  may  chal- 
lenge competition  with  thrir  rr- 
uowued  predecessors.  If  my  history 
merits  their  approval.  I  shall  bt* 
sincendy  happy.  Of  those  who  werv 
my  beloved  companions  upon  th<» 
Circuit  for  the  greater  part  of  my 
tiine,  many  are  passed  away,  while 
others  enjoy  the  honours  of  the  pn>- 
fi**-: '11,  :.!i  i    tj  lA  ;.J  >ru   the   btiicfi. 
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Some  few  are  still  in  harness,  and, 
in  reading  over  my  pages,  they,  I 
trust,  will  find  nothing  to  condemn. 
They  were  ever  kind  and  friendly 
towards  me,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  belief  that 
the  MuDster  Bar  deserves  the  high 
esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held  by 
the  public. 


My  task  is  done,  my  tale  hath  ceased, 
my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  pro- 
tracted dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which 

hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp,  and  what  is  writ 
is  writ 

Would  it  were  worthier. 


B^  B^axecov  irapa  Olva. 


But  yesterday,  I  walk'd  a  glorious  king, 

Lord  of  myself,  all  earth,  all  time  were  mine ; 

The  future  years  no  farther  joy  could  bring ; 

Riches  I  had  beyond  Potosi's  mine ! 

To-day,  all  joy  departed,  and  I  fell 

Down  from  my  height,  like  bird  on  wounded  pinion, 

Down,  and  still  deeper  down,  to  deepest  hell, 

Cast  off  by  Fortune  like  her  meanest  minion. 

For  me  no  more  the  rippling  rivers  run. 

Nor  sunsets  burnish  all  the  western  ocean, 

Nor  shadows  flit  across  the  mountains  dun, 

Nor  billows  fall  on  strand  with  pleasant  motion ;  — 

My  hope  is,  like  a  brook  that  seeks  the  sea. 

To  mingle,  in  eternity,  with  thee  ! 

H.  D.  MoAFHY,  B.A. 
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THE    MEDIAEVAL    CHURCU 


Bt  "  Peistes  Johk.** 


To  the  majoritj  even  of  the  reftding 
public  the  hittorj  of  the  period 
preceding  the  Beformatioo  it  almott 
entirely  unknown.  Until  about 
half  a  century  ago  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  wa«  a  sealed  book. 
Yet  that  period  with  all  its  dark- 
ness and  Ignorance  is  rich  in  lessons 
of  practical  iniportanct*,  rich  in 
exanipU*8  of  heroic  devotion  and 
noble  fortitud«s  rich,  too,  in  what  is 

gaud  and  romantic,  as  well  as  in 
ith  and  singleness  uf  purpose. 

The  Mediaeval  Church  numbers 
among  its  Apostles  St.  Patrick,  and 
Ci)Iiiiiiba,  Columbanus,  and  Kligiu?, 
Bonit'act*,  the  A|>ostle  uf  the  Tcu- 
tor.9*,  and  the  Fattier  of  Uerman 
Chri>tianitr,  and  Uirmond  Lull, 
the  )L;reat  Apostle  uf  the  Moslems, 
whu  M-aled  with  his  bloud  uutnido 
the  ualls  uf  Hugia  his  testimony  to 
the  religion  of  the  Cro»s;  8turmi, 
and  An^k.lr,  Otho.  and  Olaf.  and 
Adalbt  rt  :  n.en  %iho  toiled  and 
suffered,  and  died  tor  Jesus  of 
Na/areth. 

Fr-m  a  xery  earlv  i^eriud  Ireland 
was  conspicuous  for  learning  and 
pti-ty  *•  Antiijuo  tempore,"  says 
AKuin,  '*  doctissiimi  sol t  bant  ma- 
giiitri  de  Hibeniia  Britanman), 
(iailiam.  Italiam  Venire,  ct  multos 
jer  ecdesias  Chnsti  fecisse  pro- 
feet  us."* 

C^hristianitT  had  biM*n  introduced 
into  Ireland  bv  St.  Patrick  as  earlv 
an  43i),  and  spread  rapiuly  uver  the 
whole  isUnd. 


The  leader  of  the  earliest  band 
which  started  forth  to  evangelise  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  Colum- 
banus, a  pupil  of  the  Irish  Monas- 
tery of  Bangor.  From  590  to  015 
this  ardent  missionary  laboured  in 
Gaul,  Switserland,  and  Italy. 

In  Oaul  the  Monasteries  of 
Luxeuil,  Fontenay,  and  Anagrey 
arose  out  of  his  exertions,  but  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  the  Burgundian 
Court  and  to  the  native  clergy,  he 
was  compelled  to  remove  into  Svit- 
xerland,  and  finally  into  Italy,  where 
he  died  in  G15.  at  the  Btouastery  of 
Bobbio. 

It  wa^i  no  easy  task  which  lay 
before  those  early  missionaries: 
just  as  in  earlier  times  Christianity 
saved  from  the  wreck  all  that  was 
pure  and  beautiful  in  the  civilisation 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  tba 
Iron  Kingdom  was  rent  and  shat- 
tered  before  the  savage  onslaught 
of  the  war-loving  hordes  of  the 
north,  so  now,  the  nations  of  the 
north  were  to  be  evangelised,  and 
the  pure  nierality  and  peaceful  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gos|:«l  were  to  be 
pn*ached  to  Celt,  and  Teuton,  Goth. 
and  Sclave.  It  certainly  required 
men  of  earnest  purpose,  deep  piety, 
and  heroic  devotion  to  pierce  the 
\ast  forests  which  lay  along  the 
Rhine,  and  preach  Chnst  cructSed 
among  the  votaries  of  Druidisai* 
and  to  the  worshippers  of  Odio, 
Thor,  and  Frevr;  to  traee  tim 
galleys  cf  the  Northmen,  and 


*    K«|>.  rcaii.  \A\.  «t\r  \,  U|if^  1.  ^X 
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the  Gospel  message  into  the  homes 
of  the  roving  Vikings  of  the  North. 

All  this  was  to  be  done  by  the 
Mediaeval  Church,  and  all  this  was 
actually  done  by  the  zeal  of  indivi- 
dual missionaries. 

The  monastic  life  realized  the  ideal 
of  the  mediaeval  mind.  The  monks 
of  the  mediaeval  period  were  dis- 
tinguished for  the  strictness  of  their 
lives,  for  learning,  but  above  all 
for  missionary  zeal.  Issuing  forth 
in  little  bands  from  some  quiet 
monastery  they  pushed  onward 
through  the  trackless  forest,  strong 
in  childlike  dependence  on  an 
overruling  Providence,  until  a  suit- 
able spot  was  discovered  ;  then 
temporary  huts  were  erected : 
timber  was  felled  and  brushwood 
removed  on  every  side :  a  chapel 
was  built:  then  dwellings  were 
erected  and  a  clearing  made  and 
soon  the  forest  re-echoed  the  sound 
of  psalm  and  hymn :  the  colony 
thus  established  became  not  only 
the  centre  of  missionary  enterprise 
in  its  own  vicinity,  but  in  course  of 
time  became  the  parent  of  many 
similar  establishments. 

There  is  a  notable  difference  be- 
tween the  plan  adopted  by  the 
early  teachers  of  Christianity  and 
that  which  found  favour  in  the 
Mediaeval  Church:  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  gospel  began 
from  below,  and  worked  upwards. 
Not  many  learned,  not  many  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  were  among 
the  number  of  their  converts  :  the 
mean  and  the  ignoble,  the  peasant 
and  the  bond  slave,  the  ignorant 
and  the  despised  were  the  instru- 
ments chosen  by  God  to  bring  to 
nought  the  wisdom  of  the  philoso- 
pher, to  overthrow  the  pride  of  the 
human  intellect,  the  opposition  of 
a  powerful  priesthood,  tne  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Now,  however,  everything  was 
changed :    the    missionary    began 


above  and  worked  downwards  to  the 
mass  of  the  people ;  he  began  by 
attempting  tne  conversion  of  the 
sovereign  or  chief,  and  the  people 
generally  followed  the  example  of 
the  ruler.  This  accounts  for  the 
vast  numbers  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  individual  teachers, 
and  it  accounts  too  for  the  fearful 
crop  of  errors  and  superstitions 
which  sprang  up  and  flourished  in 
the  mediaeval  period.  When  a 
tribe  or  nation  embraced  the  gospel 
they  were  baptized  en  masse  on  a 
simple  profession  of  belief,  without 
adequate  instruction  beforehand  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  Hence 
thev  retained  much  of  the  errors  of 
their  old  superstitions;  then  began 
the  belief  in  **  purgatorial  fires,*' 
and  monkish  masses  {missa  pri- 
rata  or  solitariw)  ;  an  exaggerated 
veneration  for  saints  and  angels  and 
relics  ;  then  the  ancient  and  salutary 
discipline  of  the  Church  with  regard 
to  notorious  offenders  degenerated 
into  private  confession  and  priestly 
absolution ;  then  arose  step  by  step 
the  edifice  of  Papal  pretensions ; 
then  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
structure  which  in  our  days  has 
received  the  chief  comer  stone  by 
the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

Prom  an  early  period  the  Irish 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
claims  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
The  Irish  missionaries  in  England 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  Augustine,  and  the  Abbot  of 
Bangor  (Dinoot)  declared  that  they 
owed  no  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome. 

Spelman*  has  published  from  an 
old  Cottonian  MS.  the  declaration 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Dinoot 
to  Augustine* 

"  Notum  sit  et  absque  dubitatione 
vobis,  quod  nos  omnes  sumus  et 
quilibet  nostrum  obedientes  et 
subditi  eoclesiae  Dei  et  Papie 
Rom»  et  unicuique  yero  ChriBtiano 


•  "Cone.  Brit.,"i.,  108. 
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vi  piu  a<l  anianJum  unurnquemqiie 
in  Kuo  uniilu  in  cariute  perlecta,  t*t 
aJ  juvanduni  uuumquernqui*  «*oruiu 
viTt>i>  ft  lacto  lore  tilio8  Dei  et 
aliain  otviiientiain  quain  iatain  non 
soio  iii'hitam  ei  queui  voa  uouiiuatis 
e.«iie  Pa  I  la  II I :  S'ec  eue  pBtreni 
^iatruin  viiidicare  et  potttulari,  et 
istain  obedieutiaai  nui  sutnuH 
p.irati  dare  el  bolvere  ei  et  cuiqiie 
l*tiri!»tiaiiocoutiimu.  Pra'terea  uua 
Finn (18  aub  ^uberuatione  epim^opi 
caTliouia  super  o»ca  qui  e^t  ad 
ttUpiTvidendum  Hub  Deo  supT 
uubiH  ad  Idcieuduiu  iios  servaro 
vi.-irii  i»p:ritualeni.'* 

Tbii  declaration,  however,  i^  aaid 
l«»  1h"  ttpiirioun.* 

He  thiA  aa  it  may,  the  fierce  op- 
pi»?titi<iii  uf  tbe  Uritiah  C'burch  to 
the  Koman  rt*;;uIatiou8 — an  oppo- 
HJtio!!  which  in  Ireland  eontiuuetl 
down  to  the  twelfth  century  t — 
pruvc^  beyond  the  i>osaibility  of 
q'ii*!«tiiMi  that  the  Untona  did'  not 
t..i'it  :i>  kiiowledue  the  authority  of 
t'r»-  Ri:»hi»p  of  Kome. 

l\ilufnbauu^,  iu  hia  fifth  lettrr 
"  ffi/  B'tntjlii  tarn  //'./'  adiniuivteri'd 
!«'nie  .satUtarv  a^lviiv  to  the  K^iuan 
riiureri  and  denied  her  claiiui  t-i 
thf  siipreiiiaey  ;  **  Kouia  orbia  ter- 
ra rum  iMput  eat  ecoleaiaruni.  aaUa 
\y*x-i  doiniiiic'i'  re^urnx'tionis  aiu^^u- 
Ian  pruTii^aliva.'  J 

In  (■i-nuan\,  t<»>,  the  »uprenia«*y 
r!  thi*  \\*\}v  Mas  nt>t  ei«tabli!ihed 
un!il  t)>t*  In^h  >c:;ool  wa«  si.eiAvd 
an  1  8ub\erted.$ 


But  there  ia  a  bright  aide  alao  to 
the  picture ! 

Kdian,  one  of  the  laat  iu  thf 
^reat  baud  of  Iriah  misaiouarie.*, 
made  Wurzbur^  the  centre  of  h..-* 
labours,  and  evaiii^Iized  Fraocouia. 
Eligiua  (St.  Eloy)  planted  tu«* 
banner  of  the  Croaa  amoof*  the 
Mvat;e  Friealandera.  Wiufrith, 
better  koowu  aa  Uonifaciua,  became 
the  Apostle  vt'  Thurio^ia.  Thia 
distinguished  K  iglinhinan  joined 
Willebrord  iu  715,  and  |it*netratfd 
Friealand.  A  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, iutlexible  deteniinatiou,  emi- 
nent piety,  and  c«>asiidenible  kiiow- 
ledgti  of  Scripture,  Bon i fact*  staudu 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  mediwval 
luiaaiouaries. 

**  Evungelica  etiam  dikrthna  ad««> 
pneeipuuit  extitit  ut  apoaUfloruni  tnu- 
l>ott  m  ejuri   pnedicauuue  Uuiare!*. 

He  evangelized  Thuringia.  Ilea* 
sia,  Djvaria,  and  after  a  long  career 
of  aclMc  eieriioQii  undertook  at  the 
age  of  sevrcty-tive  a  miitaionary 
ei|KHiition  iuto  Friealaod,  where  ht* 
fell  a  iiiart\r  on  the  oth  i»f  June, 
Too. 

We  need  Dot  particuUriie  thi* 
teal  and  devotion  of  Sturiui  and 
Willrhad,  of  Au-^kar  and  Adalbert, 
of  Dtho  aud  i)laf.  When  the 
dread  Nurthiiieu  came  iu  tiieir 
Bwitt  barkii,  devastating  the  fair 
plains  oi'  England  aud  Fraiiei*,*uud 
ppn-adiu:;  terror  and  ditma%  on 
everv    side.     Au»kar     carried    the 


"  Kr  i«-aTour«  wrrr  &:■«>«  ir-aniii.-  tr  tu  ibv  An«;li>-Sft&o«  SUUw,  W  mMir  lk« 
}  .  :•'.•  AH  1  Injih  Bilh  iLi-  HuikiU  (.'i.  .:  ;  %%  ibr  «i>tiii&<«  ■wiibrr  <:h«n'b,  ftfej  to  UbiU 
t:.-:.  Willi  Ihr  <*huf>:h  ^>(  lh<  Ai.-l  •  ^^i  :.4  liji  ft«lL<<j^b  tbr  Abtmi  AJaaaiB,  »l  ikf 
l«  ..:.:i:ri.' -if  ihe  ri^hlh  orblurr,  l*il  Ut«iur«*l  to  edtv-t  lli:«  otjcct.  D'»t  wilkoul  wnex^**. 
%•:.  r  «-  \l  llnkti.«  A»l  in  th'  S>ulh  •  f  InUi.  1.  ftfll  tkr  M->sk  lvrkl«tt  k»l  KwarJ  o««r  ihr 
>  r:'  •  nt  1 1  U  t*i  iL**  ».{«'(  K'ltx.^.  «ri  it,'  >  r*»>-h  «a«  tii*t  rrniiiieTl  t;  tki*  Wf "  It  •»■ 
r.  '  '..  t'K  -I'-'.iLr  'f  iiif  Iii-ii  I'l.u'  !i  t'l.u  iLr  '-•■litibuv*!  rtiil  wmr«k  ikat  tovarla  \ki 
f ..  1 1 :  ;:.'  •>•« bit  ■•  blur;.  I><^;  Lii.  Lr**.  »:l'  t  uu^-b  lUrU  Ui  ibe  Arrbl*t»lio|ihci»f  Caatoff- 
\  .r>  Afurvarl*  I)  •-  Ar  Lli»b><|.  :  Arin»«:L.  M»lik  b;  t  lU^',  vm  mUv*  ia  faroar  t4 
ll-  i:i^.  1..  At  ImI  lrr:fta<l  a&'l  Vi^t^  vfi*  '^  r.\  im*\  tv  lUnn  II.,  aa  1  tbai  tiM  ca«|il#l# 
•.«»<^ti  D  Y  tbtf  llnii*Luil  lruLt.'b«rrb  »::b  Uumr  vatrffKlcil   *  t'titaMkr,*'  li,  ly4~7-» 

:   ■••f..rb    f  Si    l'Atnrk.'||.    11  •  #    ,  1  .  W.  G.  T>il 

I   '•  \Lu^  Arf-.     H*ra«-.  kr.  j     «;.. 
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Gospel  mes8ao;e  iDto  the  homes  of 
the  savage  Vikings,  and  evangelized 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Adalbert  preached  the  Gospel 
nmong  the  Sclaves  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.  He  was  martyred  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dantzic  in  997, 
while  engaged  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Prussians,  and  a  few  years  later 
Bruno  and  eighteen  companions 
shared  the  same  fate.  But  no 
danger  daunted,  no  obstacle  de- 
terred the  fearless  missionaries  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church ;  they  had  to 
deal  with  men  of  fierce  passions 
and  warlike  habits,  who  knew  no 
law  save  that  of  physical  force,  and 
they  despised  human  power,  and 
strong  in  simple  trust,  and  the 
might  of  a  masterful  faith  they 
confronted  unmoved  the  pirate  of 
the  North,  Prankish  Count  and 
Suevian  King.  Faults  they  cer- 
tainly had,  and  the  means  they  em- 
ployed cannot  always  be  defended, 
but  in  the  main  the  Apostles  of 
the  Mediaeval  Church  were  men  of 
intense  relifijious  zeal,  eminent  piety, 
and  unselfish  devotion.  One  of 
the  most  serious  charges  brought 
against  them  is,  that  they  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  rectitude  in 
working  on  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  people. 

Thus  we  read  that  an  attack 
having  been  made  on  some  churches 
built  by  Otho,  the  Apostle  of  Po- 
merania,  one  of  the  mo?t  zealous 
ringleaders  in  the  afli'ray,  was 
struck  by  *a  fit,  so  that  his  arm 
stiffened  and  he  could  not  use  his 
club. 

This  was  regarded  as  a  Divine 
omen,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
was  discontinued. 

Again,  we  read  that  a  chief  bap- 
tized by  Otho  was  on  one  occasion 
captured  by  the  Danes.  After  he 
had  prayed  earnestly  for  assistance, 
he  dreamt  one  night  that  good 
Bishop  Otho  appeared  to  him  and 
bade  him  **  Be  of  courage,"  pro- 
mising him  speedy  release. 


When  he  awoke  his  prison  doors 
were  open,  and  escaping,  he  hurried 
to  the  shore,  where  he  found  a 
boat,  and  escaped  to  Stettin.  This 
miraculous  delivery  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible 
to  evangelize  the  Teutons  without 
working  on  their  superstition. 
Besides,  we  should  remember  that 
the  missionaries  were  themselves 
men  of  vivid  imagination,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  belief  in  special 
assistances  and  miraculous  interpo^ 
sitions,  and  by  no  means  free  from 
the  current  superstitions  of  the 
age. 

A  still  more  serious  charge  is  ad- 
vanced, and  with  good  cause,  against 
the  Mediaeval  Church — that  of 
propagandism  with  the  sword. 

When,  however,  the  crusading 
spirit  had  sunk  deeply  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  then  a  Ray- 
mond Lull  arose  to  denounce 
propagandism  by  the  sword,  and 
attested  by  his  death  outside  the 
walls  of  Bugia  his  zeal  in  evange- 
lizing the  Moslem  warriors. 

Christianity  was  propagated  iD 
Norway  and  Iceland  by  Olaf  Trygg- 
vafon  (995-1000),  and  after  his 
death  by  Olaf  the  Saint  (1017- 
1033). 

The  latter  had  been  a  pirate  in 
his  youth,  but  coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  he  was 
converted.  He  invited  clergy  from 
England,  at  whose  head  was  Bishop 
Grimkil,  called  by  the  people  "the 
horned  man,*'  from  the  shape  of  his 
mitre.  Every  stronghold  of  the 
Pagan  system  was  ruthlessly  demo- 
lished and  the  Gospel  established, 
partly  by  instruction,  but  much 
more  by  arms.  Olaf  propagated 
religion  under  penalty  of  death.  He 
summoned  a  Thing,  and  demanded 
that  the  people  should  receive  the 
Gospel  and  be  baptized.  Gudbrand, 
a  powerful  chief,  opposed  Olaf,  but 
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))i!«  >iMi  was  cnptured  bv  the  king 
:iii<l  kr|)t  AS  a  hosta^^i*. 

Thf  Htiii(k*r.H  weit*  Bummoncd  to 
.1  Tiiiii:;.  and  for  two  davii  nothiii«; 
WA!4  Pfttlod.  On  the  third  dav, 
t)  itli  parties  met  on  theThin^ilt'lil, 
<>l:if  auil  hifl  iiirn  nn  one  Hide,  with 
Knibcin  the  Strong  and  hii  terri- 
ble iiiaoe,  and  Giidbrand  on  tlic 
other.  Sfion  a  gri'at  crowd  brought 
an  ui*ly  idol  covered  with  ^old  and 
Milvrr.  All  tiie  peopK*  arose  and 
dill  obeisance,  while  iiudbrand  df- 
111  and  ed  of  the  kinf;,  *'  Where  ia  nuw 
thy  God  r  I  think  neither  thou 
iiiif  \nndfr  liomed  man  will  lift 
\our  headd  si»  hii;h  asi  formerly. 
St'e  how  our  ^ik1  looks  upon  vou." 
Olaf  then  whispered  to  Kofbein, 
"  If  while  I  am  speak  in  i?,  the  Hond- 
«Tfi  look  elsewhere  than  towards 
their  idol,  see  that  thou  strike  him 
an  hanl  as  thou  canst  with  thy 
elub.*'  Then  tuminf*  to  the  Bonders 
111*  said:^ 

"  Dale  Oudbrand  would  fri^-^tcn 
114  with  his  god  that  can  neiiln'r 
hear  nor  see,  nor  aare  hirosidf,  nt  r 
i*vi*n  move  without  being  carriei!. 
Vi'  !>av  our  God  is  invisible,  but 
t'lrn  voiir  oven  to  the  east,  and  sec 
linn  advancin?  in  i;reat  :«plendour." 

At  that  moment  the  sun  rose, 
:tn<i  all  turned  to  look.  Kolbein  wa« 
•  inly  on  the  alert,  and  immediately 
'•truck  the  ima;;e  with  all  his  might. 
*«•»  that  it  bur»t  asunder  and  di!*- 
i-io<<*«l  a  numbiT  of  mice  and  othfr 
vi-rmiii  wiiich  had  hitherto  fatteneil 
oil  the  saeritices  ofTen^d  t«>  the  idol. 
Ttif  Hondt  rt  tK*d  to  their  »hip«, 
\%liiL*ti  Olaf  had  meantime  i;ot 
I 'tended  with  holes.  Terrified  at 
ftiidin;;  them  ^inkint;.  they  returned 
and  were  baptized* 

A  a  earlv  as  1^^>  a.u.,  laws  were 
fiasv'd  in  Iceland  favourable  tt»  the 
(iiispfl  which  had  be«'n  plinted 
t'len*  ni.\inlv  by  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
although  it  would  seem  that  when 


the  Northmen  landed  there,  they 
found  traces  of  an  older  (Christianity 
planted  by  Iri:«h  mi^ionarien.t 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  Church  of  the 
medi:eral  period  was  the  prottH^tion 
it  afl'ordeu  to  the  di*tre!«sed  and 
the  downtrodden.  It  discouraged 
slavery,  and  by  teaching  the  equality 
of  all  men,  did  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  serf.  Hut  still 
more  wat  done  in  this  direction  by 
the  fact  that  the  monastic  life,  and 
even  Holy  Orders,  lay  open  to  the 
serf. 

But  by  far  the  m<>st  important 
feature  of  the  neriod  we  are  con* 
sidering  is  the  uereloproent  of  the 
Papacy.  The  Papal  ut^urpationi 
reached  their  climax  under  Hilde- 
brand  (Gregory  VII.). 

From  tlie  position  of  V%canu4 
Petri,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  now 
advanced  to  VtcanuM  Dri^  and 
claimed  to  b**  exempt  from  laws — 
to  absolve  fron  oaths — to  posaeta 
the  excluMve  rit;ht  to  summun 
Councils — to  rei'cive  appeals  fn>m 
all  bishops — in  a  woni  to  be  rpiaro^ 
puM  unir^rsalit  with  all  bishops  f.»r 
vicars  and  the  world  for  S.-o  ! 

The  state  of  mediwal  politica, 
the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the 
unscrupuhms  ambition  of  men  like 
(trcfforv  VII.,  made  this  the  mi>ro 
feasible'  BetwiHMi  s2'J  and  Sio 
were  published  lh*»  Ko rginl  Decre- 
tals known  an  the  VtPudo-Itidorw, 
These  were  fabri^-ated  out  of  ex- 
isting Cmons  by  Autcsr,  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence,  S'2C-S47,J  and 
strengthened  the  usurpations  of  the 
Papacy  by  representing  it  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  utige  as  the 
irresponsible  guide  of  the  anireraal 
Church.  *'  0  J  these  false  Decretala 
were  founded  the  preteiiaioiia  of  the 
Popea  to  univerttl  awa?  in  fA# 
Churc\,  while  the  preteoded  Diomm* 
th  C'nstantini  .V.,  a  fiction  of  an 
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earlier  time,  but  soon  adopted  into 
tbem,  was  the  first  step  from  which 
the  Papacy  endeavoured  to  elevate 
itself  above  even  the  State.*^* 

The  state  of  Borne  itself  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  lines  of 
a  poem  written  by  Bernard,  a  monk 
ofCluny, in  the  twelfth  century: — 

'*  Roma  dat  omnibus  omnia  dantibas  ; 

omnia  Romse 
Cam   pretio;    quia  juris  ibi  via,  jus 

perit  omne ; 
Ut  rota  labitur,  ergo  vooubitur  hinc 

rota  Romana. 
Roma  nocens  nocet,  atque  viam  docet 

ipsa  nocendi. 
Jura  relinquere,  lucra  requirere,  pallia 

vendi." 

Closely  connected  with  the  Me- 
dieval Church  are  the  three  great 
movements — the  Crusades,  Scholas- 
ticism, and  the  rise  of  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders.  None  of  these  move- 
ments falls  within  the  limits  of  a 
paper  like  the  present,  but  a  sketch 
of  the  medisBval  period,  however 
brief,  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  notice  of  Francis  of  Assissi. 

It  is  a  thrilling  story — the  story 
which  converted  Raymond  Lull : 
*'  How  the  son  of  Pietro  Bemadone 
di  Mericoni,  once  foremost  in  all 
deeds  of  arms,  and  gayest  at  the 
gay  festivals,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Perugia,  and  brought  by  disease  to 
the  very  gates  of  death  ;  how  in 
sight  of  the  very  portals  of  the 
tomb  he  learned  to  weigh  the  things 
of  time  and  sense  in  the  balances 
of  Eternity,  and,  recovering,  arose 
to  live  no  more  unto  himself,  but  to 
his  Lord ;  how  he  exchanged  his 
gay  apparel  for  the  garb  of  the 
Mendicant ;  how  he  visited  the  sick, 
tended  the  lepers,  and,  renouncing 
the  world,  achieved  the  victory  that 
overcometh  it.** 

On  a  heap  of  ashes  in  the  Church 
of  Portiuncula,  at  Assissi,  the 
**  Spouse  of  Poverty  "  breathed 
his  last,  at  the  early  age  of  fortv- 
four  (1226).    Eloquent,  and  terribly 


in  earnest,  Francis  of  Assissi  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and,  from  his 
enthusiasm,  arose  the  mighty  Order 
of  Franciscans. 

The  following  incident,  illustra- 
tive of  the  peculiar  enthusiasm  of 
St.  Francis,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  mediaeval  age. 

It  was  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Franciscan  era,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  Franks  lay  beneath  the 
walls  of  Damietta.  There,  too, 
was  "the  Spouse  of  Poverty," 
burning  with  zeal  to  go  forth  and, 
in  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy, 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the 
Soldan.  After  hours  spent  in  rapt 
devotion  the  soldier  oi  the  Cross 
went  forth  on  his  dangerous  under- 
taking, and  was  led  by  the  outposts 
into  the  presence  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.  With  undaunted 
mien  and  unquailing  eve  the  monk 
confronted  the  Moslem  leader. 
Asked  to  remain  in  his  tent  he 
boldly  answered : — 

"  I  will  remain  if  thou  and  thy 
people  become  converts,  for  the 
love  of  the  Saviour,  my  Master. 
If  thou  art  unwilling,  kindle  a 
furnace,  and  I  and  thy  priests  will 
enter  it  together,  and  let  Q-od  de- 
termine whether  the  true  faith  is 
on  thy  side  or  on  mine.*' 

In  the  presence  of  so  doughty  a 
champion  the  Imauns  trembled,  and 
the  challenge  was  not  accepted; 
the  missionary  then  offered  to  enter 
alone  if  the  Moslem  became  a  con- 
vert, but  the  Soldaa  politely  de- 
clined, and  dismissed  his  zealous 
visitor  with  courtesy. 

Such  was  Francis  of  Assissi,  by 
whom  was  originated  the  idea 
which  expanded  into  the  Mendi- 
cant Orders,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, is  mainly  due  the  great  re- 
vival wrought  by  those  Orders 
throughout  Christendom  in  the 
early  and  brightest  years  of  their 
history. 
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Br  TRi  Lo!ri>05  HimHiT, 

Amioi  Of  "  Sows  Of  SrwocLAtTTT,**  "PiiPi  IT  Lin,  '  A.c. 

No.  11. — St.  Oeoboi  of  Ekolakd. 

All  know  St.  Georg«  is  Engkad'a  taint. 
And  patron  of  ehiralric  fightcra. 

And  that  h«  tl«w  a  dragon  grim. 

But  little  more  is  taid  of  him 
Bj  anj  nltra-modem  writers. 

Yet  was  he  of  snch  wide  renown 

That  tho'  described  of  Cappadoda. 
His  fame  was  earlj  spread  of  yore 
To  erery  part  of  Levant's  shore. 
From  Alexsndria  to  Croatia. 

To  Intestine  he'came  in  joQth, 

(He  owned  some  land  within  that  region). 
And  then  took  up  the  warrior's  trade 
With  such  sarcesfl  that  he  was  made 
Thbanc,  and  leader  of  a  legion. 

Me  ehanirfd  his  faith— a'parlons  act 

In  his  political  position — 
For  gainst  the  Christians  then  there  mged 
Fierce  mar.  br  I>ioclesian  waged. 

So  Georgius  threw  np  his  eommiasion. 

(tare  all  liis  wealth,  avomed  tha  Cross, 

.\nd  as  a  miMiionarj  started  : 
In  this  he  prospered  much  and  knig. 
Till  those  in  heathandom  most  strmig 

like  Tsngefal  drufOM  on  hiai  darted. 
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Small  mercj  had  the  men  who  gave 

To  idol-worship  their  adhesion. 
By  them  the  saintlj  George  was  hrought 
To  Provost  Dacyen,  one  who  wrought 

The  harsh  decrees  of  Dioclesian. 

In  vain  upon  the  saint  were  tam'd 

The  terrors  of  their  Inquisition  ; 
He  to  his  creed  adhered  as  fast 
As  hamacle  to  ship — at  last. 

The  Provost  called  in  liis  Magician, 

Who  mix  d  some  wine  with  poison  strong 
To  kill,  since  thej  could  not  convert  him. 

George  took  the  howl,  nor  did  he  shrink 

From  tossing  off  the  fatal  drink. 
But.  strange  to  say,  it  didn't  hurt  him. 

They  made  it  stronger,  still  he  drank, 
Nor  show'd  the  slightest  signs  of  dying. 

Then,  seeing  miracles  so  rife, 

The  Wizard  and  the  Provost's  wife 

Tum'd  Christians — which  was  very  trying 

To  Dacyen,  who  had  torture-wheels 
With  scythes  to  cut  the  saint  to  pieces  ; 

They  plunged  him,  too,  in  molten  lead, 

And  yet  he  was  no  nearer  dead — 
His  life  seemed  held  on  sev'ral  leases. 

Till,  finding  torture  would  not  do, 
The  Provost  fain  must  try — persuasion; 

He  deem'd  that  method  took  effect, 

So  made  the  populace  collect 
Together  for  this  great  occasion. 

When  lo !  recanting  not,  the  saint 
Pray'd  Christian  pray'rs — and  what  was  stranger. 

Avenging  flames  from  Heaven  did  fall 

On  temple,  idols,  guests — and  all 
The  pagans  fled  in  dread  and  danger. 

Now  Dacyen,  fearful  of  such  might 

Conceived  a  final  fell  intention : — 
*'  I  see  we  must  decapitate 
This  man  " — {that  seem'd  the  only  fate 

Exempt  from  heavenly  intervention). 
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Of  England's  Order  of  St  G 

Chivalrous  Edward  was  th< 

But  thro*  that  donbtfiil  anecd 

Which  'tis  not  needful  here  tc 

The  Order  was  re-named  tl 

Our  champion's  image  decks  i 
Which  values  twenty  times 
I   -  Fighting  in  most  heroic  state ; 

And  now  I  must  in  full  relate 
The  story  of  his  dragon*killi 

He  to  Sylene*8  city  came 

When  MkM  were  in  a  dreadf 

A  dragon  dread,  whose  very  brc 

Was  rife  with  pestilence  fimd  de 

Had  come  the  citizens  to  gol 


• ; 


j  They  gave,  to  *'  soothe  its  savaf 

Two  sheep  a^ay,  till,  none  r 

A  sheep  and  man,  then  men  al< 

No  soul  could  call  his  life  his  c 

And  nought  was  heard  but  s: 


I 
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So  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 
Were  galp*d  within  that  dragon's  swallow, 

Until  'twas  requisite  to  bring 

The  only  daughter  of  the  king, 
The  common  fate  in  torn  to  follow. 

The  king  wept  sore— (he  wonld«  yon  know) 

And  pray'd  them  spare  his  child  for  pity ; 
"  No,  sire,  the  law  for  all's  the  same. 
And  why  shonld'st  thou  exemption  claim  ? 
The  maid  most  die  to  save  the  city." 

Eight  days'  reprieve — no  champion  came. 
Till  farther  hope  'twas  vain  to  cherish ; 

"  Yes,  she  most  die ! " — Oh,  sentence  sad ! 

Of  coarse  for  lowlier  girls  'twas  bad. 
But  worse  for  a  princess  to  perish. 

They  took  the  royal  maid  and  bound  ] 

Her  to  a  stake  to  be  devoured ; 
And  tho'  so  sore  her  friends  bewaU'd, 
The  girl's  own  courage  never  faU'd, 

She  was  not  what  you  call  a  coward. 

The  king  gave  up  his  child  for  lost, 

And  all  condoled  in  his  bereavement. 
'Twas  now  St.  George  arrived  by  chance. 
O,  muse  of  Spxhskr's  sweet  romance. 

Aid  me  to  sing  this  great  achievement ! 


¥e  ligmlie  of  St.  etoxqt  an)i  viz  Btagone* 


'*  Te  GluuBpioQii  meeteth  ye  Prin* 
All  roftdie  digbt  lor  deth. 
Her  doth  he  reskew,  and  ye  died 
Foil  Dngon  TasqiUBhetb.'* 


<<  Deem  not,  fiure  dame,"  qnoth  then  ye  gentle  kni^te, 

Whoee  hart  was  piened  with  her  piteous  case, 
"  That  I  wolde  leeve  thee  in  loe  great  despigbt, 

like  recreant  knare,  or  caitive  lowe  and  bace  ; 

Certes,  lie  meet  this  dragonne  face  to  face. 
And  whan  he  commeth  forthe  on  thee  to  loncb. 

No  haire  uppon  thine  hed  ihal  he  displace, 
Or  ehawe  thy  beaaieons  bones  with  greedie  semnche^ 
Bre  that,  ye  monitre's  grisly  hed  Fll  featUe  ponehe  I " 
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Scarce  bad  he  aaid,  whan,  lo  !  with  ^dredf  all  rore 

Ab  Aetna  gires,  when  had  in  its  insyde, 
Which  shooke  the  erthe  for  thirty  leagaee  or  more, 

Te  hell-bom  beest  approehing  thej  eepyde, 

It's  winges  as  windmill^s  nyleB  all  wagging  wyde. 
And  curling  folde  on  folde  its  scajlie  tayle, 

When  as,  nprearing  high,  askannoe  it  eyed. 
Ye  roiidl  female  and  ye  knightly  male, 
In  siie  and  bolke  it  eke  was  Teray  lyke  a  whayle. 

His  horrid  bed,  and  sparckling  armnred  cote, 

As  som  infemall  crooodyle*s  did  shyne, 
His  Toyce  like  mnsicke  playing  ont  of  note. 

When  instmments  disoordions  doe  combine  ; 

Hb  teeth  glemed  ont  in  grinning  loathly  line. 
His  eyne  like  brenning  lompe  of  Walaende  cole, 

]ffis  magge  so  Taste  and  wide,  I  wel  opine, 
An  oliphaont  he  might  have  swallowed  whole, 
He  was,  in  soothe,  ynongh  to  frighten  anie  lyving  sole. 

Soon  as  his  biasing  orbes  on  that  Prinoesse 

Te  monstre  fizt»  than  *gan  he  to  attache, 
Bntent  to  chaw  her  into  nothingnesse 

Within  his  carem  mowthe  so  foole  and  blacke  ; 

Bat  wben,  for  better  spryng,  ye  feende  drew  backe, 
Her  doaghtie  Champion,  aiged  by  conge  stoate, 

His  Bwerde  aptiat,  and  delt  so.shrewde  a  craeke 
(Jppon  ye  tender  portion  of  his  snowte. 
That  from  ye  woande  a  gorie  streme  rosht  redlie  oat. 

Thereat  ye  drsgonne  rais'd  a  graesome  yelle. 

More  lowd  than  twentie  gonnes  of  Armstronge's  make^ 

And  on  St.  George  in  raging  fane  felle, 
Forgatt  ye  hongre  bee  had  com  to  slake 
On  that  Princease,  now  loost  from  perloos  stake  ; 

Wel  that  ye  warrioor  was  so  stout  of  limb, 

Mounted  on  barb  so  brare  it  ne*er  coald  qoake, 

Enmayled,  and  f ul  of  corage  to  ye  brimme, 

Else  had  that  scaylie  brate  soone  spyfflicated  him  ! 

They  closed  again,  for  echo  was  loth  to  yield. 

Ye  feendish  beest  thrast  forth  his  spightfoll  clawe, 
And  fix*d  his  talaants  in  ye  Champion's  shielde, 

Which  rent  in  twain,  that  knighte  had  been  yslawe, 

Bat  eftly  skypping  back,  he  did  withdrawe  ; 
Next,  on  its  tonge,  he  strook  a  stordie  baffe, 

Making  ye  dragonne  holde  his  bleedynge  iaw,. 
And  as  ye  Scottiache  Tyraant  to  Macdaffe, 
He  migbt  hare  cryde  for  merde,  '*  holde  I  ynonghe  ! " 

Bftsoones  ye  speare  empiersed  ye  dragonne's  eie. 

Ye  which  so  moche  did  raise  bis  yrefall  gorge. 
He  shooke  the  ayre  with  manie  a  salvage  crie. 

And  with  sharpe  clatche  essayed  to  grabbe  St.  Gteorge  ; 

Now  gleem*d  his  eie  like  fyre  from  Yolcan's  forge. 
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HiB  Terie  breth  bothe  knjghte  and  hon  knoekt  downe, 

But  iippe  they  rist,  retooming  to  je  charge; 
Our  Pakdin  then  craokt  ye  monstre's  citmne, 
Ab  fien  as  Christen  trewe  attacking  fiJs  liahonne. 

Five  hours  by  Tillage  docke  had  GFeorge  yfoughte, 

Withoaten  bytte  or  snppe  his  forse  to  feed, 
Tet  in  those  tymes  of  eld  such  feats  were  nought, 

Te  knightes  of  yore  no  provender  did  need. 

When  harte  and  sowle  ingaged  in  dowtie  deede  ; 
Thinke  on  ye  Bed  Crosse  Knighte,  in  Spenser's  lay, 

Three  daies  unfed,  with  woundes  to  smarts  and  bleed. 
He  smott  a  dragonne  he  had  vowM  to  slay. 
Whereas  St.  Qeorge  had  onlie  foughte  ye  beest  a  single  day. 

TH,  whilst  eche  byrde  its  dayly  song  did  hushe, 

Te  iolly  sunne  went  publicklie  toe  bedd. 
Whereat  ye  modest  skyes  made  crimsonne  blush, 

While  drowsie  night  her  sable  curtin  spredd  ; 

And  he,  our  knighte,  albe  his  woundes  so  bled, 
Tet  stil  lus  blowes  he  gave  so  sharps  and  hard, 

Te  dragon  faiot  with  losse,  was  nearlie  ded, 
His  scayles  all  chipt,  his  bodie  pierst  and  scarred. 
And  so  at  last  he  fel  ful  lengthe  uppon  ye  swarde. 

"  Come  forthe,  bell -dame,"  quoth  then  the  gentle  knighte, 

*'  And  fear  no  more  ye  dnigonne  fiers  and  cruell. 
By  Heaven  it*s  grace,  and  my  so  valiaunt  myghte, 

Te  monstrous  animate  hath  gotte  its  gmelle. 

Qive  me  thy  girdell  wrought  with  gold  and  jeweU, 
Therwith  its  necke  I  wil  enchaine  and  clog, 

No  mo  its  eyne  doe  gleme  lyke  brenning  fuelle, 
Te  beeste  is  queld  as  meeke  as  anie  dogge. 
Lead  thou  it  hence,  whyle  backe  we  to  ye  eitie  jogge.** 

How  merveiUed  all  that  wondrous  sight  to  vew! 

Te  seelie  folke  gan  bolt  with  all  their  myghte  ; 
"  Turn,"  cried  St.  Qeorge,  '*  untoe  ye  faith  that's  trewe. 

And  then  this  feende  shal  doe  ye  no  despight ; 

But  if  ye  treat  my  words  with  scornful  slight, 
Tour  bones  to  polpe  ye  dragon  shall  devour  : " 

Attonce  uppon  their  sowles  came  holie  light, 
And  Christen  vertues  in  their  hartes  did  flower. 
So  thousands  were  baptysde  within  that  self-same  hour. 

Now  did  our  knight  cut  off  ye  dragon's  bed, 

And  had  it  rais'd  aloft  that  all  mought  see, ' 
When  as  they  knew  ther  enimie  was  ded, 

They  hugg'd  eche  other  in  their  height  of  glee. 

And  no  to  him  who  did  ye  monstre  slee, 
No  mortall  threasure  semed  too  great  to  give  ; 

Which  then  St  Qeorge  bestow'd  in  charitee, 
On  such  as  in  distresse  were  fuin  to  live. 
And  showts  and  blessings  did  he  for  that  boone  receive 


IfOyt  qf  the  Saintly.  [Nof* 

Aad^whfli  jt  kyig*  rwlfttai*d  l^a  dooghtar  dttr, 

wLmm  MV«r  b«  had  boped  to  Me  AgtiB, 
Hii  hart  wilk  ioj  wm  fiU'd  ftftd  g Utbone  dMAra. 

He  Milk  to  Qoofge,  **  Pair  Man*,  I  praj  rcMMM, 

And  dfier  bm  ore  thia  wide  rMalme  rayne. 
Taking  mj  ckUd  in  wedlocks'*  happic  tje/* 

*'  I  tkaocke  tkce  wel/*  je  champion  'Rain  ezplaia, 
*'  Bat,  MrtcB,  I  haTe  other  fiaehe  to  fryc, 
And  at  to-morrow'ii  daun  'tis  meet  I  aaj  good-hTC.*' 

Te  knighte  departed  aa  j«  morning  came. 

Ye  dtie  moaniing  much  to  aee  him  goe. 
For  bj  hia  deed.  «el  «orlh«  rtemall  fame, 

Their  grateful!  love  for  rrakew  did  thej  ovo, 

And  eke  that  tbvr  jt  Cbriaten  faith  did  knowe  ; 
80  Cared  he  fortbe,  tu  wage  more  war  with  ill. 

Alas  \  each  Talourv  we  bebokl  no  mo  ' 
For,  tho*.  percbauDce,  lire  men  of  hart  and  will, 
Tbej  kill  no  dragonncs,  fur  ther  ben  Don  left  to  kiU. 


Some  writerii  sU-adfastlj  mnintAin 
Thia  pretty  story  ti  but  n  fiction. 

That  draf^n'8  but  n  typo  of  sin. 

And  Bceptics.  when  they  onco  begin, 
PUy  havoc  witli  each  old  conTiction. 

Their  Tertion  mn]ur<  our  duughty  aaint 
Bat  ono  amongst  un warlike  ainnem, 
\Vhui>e  mATtinl  fnme  did  fint  nhM 
From  hiii  contracting  for  aupplie^i 
Of  meat  for  Oaar's  aoldien'  dinnen! 

lie  awindkd,  too.  thro'  thick  and  thin. 

Alike  in  quality  and  raeanure. 
And  like  a  worMlin^  baae.  grew  rich 
By  fullowitif;  but  OM*  end.  tlie  which 
Wan  awiply  Itin  .mn  gain  and  plcaanre. 

liin  pecnUtiuiio  routed  at  Uht 

Tho  TengcantX'  of  tiie  Bien  he  cheatod ; 
Thvj  would  ha\f  nUiii  him.  but  he  fled 
I  Money  and  all   cro  bltMxl  wan  ahod. 

And  non<-  kiitw  where  he  had  retrtaltd. 

When  Ik,*  fr-m  dangi-r  and  di»^iraoo. 
On  fortune  i»  hi>;hriil  tide  he  lloatod  . 

A^  Chnntian  phe»t  «a«  aanctihed. 

Then  t<N.>k  tilt-  miniiiii;;  Ariann*  lude. 
ToaJied  thrir  chiefs,  and  got  prmnoled. 
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St  Athanasius — ^he  whose  creed 
Some  Protestants  still  disapprot;^  of— 

Was  Egypt's  primate  at  that  hour ; 

Bnt  soon  St  George's  growing  power 
Caused^him  to  be  deposed  and  fnove  off. 

So  Bishop  George  in  Egypt  reign'd, 
With  tyrant  grasp  his  sceptre  swaying 

O'er  heathen,  heretic,  and  Jew ; 

His  wealth  by  trade  and  taxes  grew — 
Whoever  lost,  hU  game  was  paying. 

But  golden  days  will  never  last, 
Constantius  died — our  *'  Saint's  "  upholder ; 

Apostate  Julian  ruled  the  roast, 

He  tum*d  the  primate  from  his  post, 
And  gave  him  a  cold  cell — and  shoulder. 

But  for  the  people's  just  revenge 
The  course  of  law  was  too  protracted ; 

And  so  they  stormed  the  jail  forthwith, 

And  as  the  Yankees  served  Joe  Smith, 
The  Libyans  to  St.  Geurgius  acted. 

In  short  they  lynched  the  tyrant  priest, 

Who  caught  a  well-deserved  Tartar ; 
But  dying  in  his  Church's  cause, 
She  afterwards  slipp'd  in  her  clause, 

To  change  the  sinner  to  a  martyr. 

Of  course  St.  George  was  never  here — 
England,  perhaps,  he  scarcely  heard  of — 

But  England's  knights  from  Syria  brought 

Such  tales  of  how  he  taught  and  fought 
As  no  one  now  believes  a  word  of. 

And  so  they  chose  him  for  their  saint, 

Their  war-cry  and  chief  benefactor  ; 
Amazed  would  they  have  been  to  know 
That  the  great  saint  they  honour'd  so 

Was  but — a  rascally  contractor ! 

I  hope  this  story  is  a  lie. 

The  other  version's  far  more  pleasant ; 

I  hope  St.  George  the  dragon  slew, 

That  all  his  other  deeds  were  true, 

Tho*  nothing  now  to  me  or  you — 
And  so  we'll  leave  him  for  the  present 
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THE    WANDKHINCJ    .IKW. 


The  porioii  knowu  as  the  dark  a^t^^, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fuurti'euth 
ceutiinr.  witne:*i>eil  thi-  rii*e  and  de- 
velopnu-nt  of  mauy  dtraordiuary 
popular  dcluMiona.  Men  were  then 
found  rt-ady  to  reeeive  with  implicit 
credeuof  the  tra\ellerB*  tales  uf  Sir 
J«ihii  Maundrell  and  Heiijaniiii  of 
Tudela,  which  are  excelled  in  eiu- 
berance  of  fancy  only  hy  thone  of 
barnu  Munchausen.  They  loved 
to  hear  of  Prester  John,  lunced  Ut 
Mil  with  Vasco  di  (iania  to  the 
^i'ldcn  Kl  Dorado,  or  to  Ponce  de 
Leon'.'*  Fountain  of  Ynuth,  one 
draui^ht  from  which  wa:»  ^ald  to 
Tvt^tt  re  and  render  permanent  that 
\ery  fupitin*  quality,  fen: ale  luvv- 
lini  »!•.  Moreoicr,  not  in  an  easy, 
iUlrttiinte  fa!>hiun.  but  earnest ly, 
all!  ( St  ah  an  article  of  rdi^iuus 
t'a.tli,  tl  i*y  bclieicd  in  the  eiivtence 
of  the  Wanderiu;;  Jew.  Ther  be- 
lii\ed  that  a  human  beini;  was  p«r- 
(K'tuaily  waiiderini;  over  the  surface 
of  li.e  earth.  ui.restin>;  and  uiihiut 
hi>j  e  of  ri»t;  a  n<journer  in  all 
lai.iN,  A  i'il:/e:i  tf  noi^e :  cut  olf 
tp  \\\  all  bweel  liutnan  tie**  and  svn.- 

m 

pa:li;t'!>.  ai.d  i:i-«tinfd  to  rtaiid  lor 
ew  r  on  the  briiik  ui  the  ::r:tif,  wiih- 
(>lit  the  t'Otier  to  Ml.k  int  ■  lis  re- 
luL'f.  \t\Kv  the  Aiii'ii*?it  Manlier, 
ti.  •  Hainit-rer   ha  J  "  9traii;:e  p-wer 

of  S.  •eth  .  "  :.•■  j  a^itrd  ■'  l.lir  n:;:!.t 
trnMi  lai.'i  t"  !an  ]  .'*  fie  hum  "bb- 
hor-i-d  iif  n.en  an  •>:.•■  mLo  l.a<i  Ji-nf 
a  1  I  ..i>ii  thin;:.'  i'r-«rii  hMu  wuuid 
ha\i'  ri»i!  f  With  "trikinu*  appro- 
pr-.tteia-es  th«>  w>>r<i«  put  in  the* 
II.'  .th  t  if' !'•■»•  ilriil  ii.urd'Trr  •'The 
Mi^tit\   n..ii:,at  p::;!*ut-:ii    .r    b  i*:! 


this  side  and  on  that ;  He  punuetli 
mv  boul  like  the  wind,  like  the 
sand-blast  He  pasiseth  through  me; 
He  is  around  me  even  as  the  air  ! 

0  that  I  nii«;ht  he  utterly  no  mon* ' 

1  long  to  die!'* 

A  special  fate  haa  befallen  this 
legend  of  the  Wanderine  Jew. 
Unlike  the  other  iniHlia>val  legenda, 
it  has  not  been  consigned  to  the 
limbo  of  forget  fulness  ;  but.  though 
centuries  ot  advancing  culture  bmre 
iuter\enid  betwiit  its  first  appear* 
ance  and  now,  it  still  posseaaea  for 
the  imaginative  mind  a  weird  Cm- 
cinatii»n.  It  may  be  intereating, 
therefore,  briefly  to  consider  ita 
probable  origin,  to  trace  its  progrevs, 
and  tu  indicate  the  varioua  waja  in 
which  it  han  been  handled  by  poets 
and  rt>manci>its. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
some  fhow  of  probability,  that  tbr 
origin  «'f  this  extraordinary  belief  iii 
to  bt*  found  in  a  niisinterpretatiou 
«>f  that  well-know  ii  passage  of  Scrip* 
ture  (St.  John  xii.  21-'J:<).  where 
it  is  written.  **and  Peter  saith  unto 
Him,  Lv-rd.  and  ii hat  shall  thia 


do  ?  And  Jesus  i'aid.  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  1  cume,  what  ia  that  to 
thee?  Then  went  this  aajing 
abrial  among  the  disciplea  that 
that  disciple  (John)  should  BoC 
i/ir."  Frum  the  a|>ostlea  the  belief 
IS  said  to  ha%e  descended  to  the 
iarlv  (':  risti.in  converta,  and  Co 
have  ;»radu8lly  come  to  form  a  part 
of  the  unwritten  creed  of  the 
Church.  Hut  we  are  inclined  to  ^ 
furthi-r  back,  and  tu  tiud  the  priaal 
r>  <  t-pi.r  er»tit:":i      iU     the     Gmk 
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my th  of  Tithonus.  This  man,  who 
was  loved  by  Aurora,  goddess  of 
the  dawD,  sought  from  the  gods, 
through  her  agency,  the  gift  of 
immortality.  They  granted  his 
request, 

"  Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how 
they  give." 

Bat  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  for 
youthful  vigour,  and  so  grew  de- 
crepit— 

'*  A  wliite-haired  shadow,  roaming  like 

a  dream 
The  ever  silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far  folded  mibts  and  gleauiius  halls  of 

mom." 

Superstitions  such  as  this,  were, 
as  is  well  known,  cherished  by  the 
common  people  long  after  they  had 
formally  espoused  Christianity  ;  and 
the  earlier  teachers,  finding  them 
almost  ineradicable,  manifested  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  bestowing 
upon  them  a  Christianised  form. 
Thus  the  Saturnalia  of  Bacchus 
was  transformed  into  the  Feast  of 
Asses,  of  which  a  curious  descrip- 
tion will  be  found  in  Scott's  romance 
of  **  The  Abbott ;"  the  ceremony 
of  the  Roman  Lupercalia  became 
the  Candlemas  of  modern  times; 
and  so,  yrobably,  in  like  manner 
the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
was  but  a  Christian  eograftment  on 
the  old  Pagan  legend  of  Tithonus. 

We  find  it  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  the  **  Historia  Major"  of 
!Matthew  Paris,  a  Benedictine  monk 
nt  St.  Alban's  in  the  year  1228. 
This  man  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  band  of  monkish  chroniclers 
whose  collected  works  form  such  a 
vnhiable  cyclopaedia  of  English 
history.  His  writings  are  dis- 
tinguished not  only  on  account  of 
their  st}le,  which  is  bold,  free,  and 
eloquent,  but  also  for  their  high 
tone  of  morality  and  sound  patriot- 
ism. He  narrates  that  in  the  year 
122G     an     Armenian     archbishop 


visited  England  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping    at      tho    celebrated 
sbrines,  who,  being  entertained  at 
the  Monastery  of  Saint  Alban's,  was 
asked  several  questions  relating  to 
his  native  country,  &c.  Among  the 
rest,  a  monk  who  sat  near  him  in- 
quired if  he  had  ever  heard  of  the 
famous  person  named  Joseph,  who 
was  so  much  talked  of,  who  was 
present  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion, 
and  conversed  with  him,  and  who 
was  still  alive  in  confirmation  of 
the    Christian    faith.    The     arch- 
bishop answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  afterwards  one  of  his  train  who 
acted  as  interpreter,  told  the  monks 
that  his  lord  knew  the  person  well  -, 
that  he  had  dined  at  his  table  but  a 
little  while  before  he  left  the  East ; 
that  he  had  been  Pontius  Pilate's 
porter,  by  name  Carta philus  ;  who, 
when  they  were  dragging  Jesus  out 
of  the  Judgment- ball   struck  him 
with  his  fist  on  the  back,  saying* 
"  Go  faster,  Jesus,  go  faster ;  why 
dost  thou  linger  ?"     Upon  which 
Jesus  looked  at  him  with  a  frown, 
and  said,  '*  I  indeed  am  going,  but 
thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come."    Soon 
after  he  was  converted    and  bap- 
tised.    He  lives  for  ever,  but  at  the 
end  of  every   hundred  years  falls 
into   an   incurable   illness,   and  at 
length  into  a  fit  or  ecstasy,  out  of 
which,    when   he    recovers,  ho  re- 
turns into  the  same  state  of  youth 
he  was  in  when  Jesus  suffered,  being 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age.    He 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of 
the     death     and    resurrection    of 
Christ,  the  saints  that  arose  with 
him,  the  composing  of  the  Apostles' 
creed,    their    preaching    and    dis- 
persion, and  is  himself  a  very  grave 
and    holy    person.     Such    is     the 
account     furnished     by    Matthew- 
Paris,   who  was   probably  himself 
the  monk  to  whom  the  Armenian 
made  the  above  relation. 

Three  centuries  elapse  before  we 
again  hear  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
During    this    time,   however,   the 
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belief  in  his  existence  had  by  no 
memns  died  out.  Chronicleni  tell 
how  at  times  a  shadow j  figure 
glided  through  the  streets  of  £un)- 
pean  cities,  bringing  infallibly  in  its 
train  fninine,  pestilence,  or  war. 
With  pr«-at  awe  they  tell  bow  it  had 
waiuiere.i  thus  for  fifteen  hundred 
jears  aeross  the  anow-clad  heights 
and  ari<l  steppes  of  Caucasus  and 
A»i  .  t)iri»uf;h  .the  African  deserts 
and  by  tlie  riTcrs  of  Central  Kurope, 
an*!  so  must  wander  till  the  end  of 
time — 

"  liy  yosrs  lit  it  woru.  but  sort'  oppreMt. 
And  liinptiu'  f>ir tin-  juJ^uitiit-Jsy  . 
rrHviii;:  for  rr»t.  t'l  tiiiil  no  n-Kt. 
Ciintiii^'  i-iirh  iii>rii  s  n  turning  my. 
KviT  w  until  ring—  VtT— 4" Vff  '*" 

In  l.'t47  there  ap|)eared  at  Ham- 
bur;;  one  who  called  himsi*lf  Joseph, 
mid  stated  he  had  been  a  choemaker 
in  Jerustalem  at  the  time  uf  rhrii«t'!« 
crucifixion.  II i«  »tury  it  embodit-d 
in  a  ballad,  pn^bably  of  later  date, 
which  is  presofTed  in  the  IVpys 
collection.  Save  that  the  licmian 
Cartaphilurt  is  transformed  into  the 
Jewish  shotMiiaker.  the  account 
given  in  thf  ballad  differs  in  nti 
material  point  from  that  of  Mat- 
thew Paris.  In  a  quaint,  dowu- 
ri^ht  way.  without  prelude,  it 
pi  unices  at  iMKV  into  the  subj<-ct :  — 

"  Wliru  a-i  111  fiiin  .liru-«.ilt*iii 
Our  Xiviiiur  Chri^l  di<t  livf. 
Anil  fur  thi*  -ins  uf  all  tlti-  wurlil 

Hi^  oun  di  ar  lift*  di*!  p\< 
Tlii  uiiki-d  .li-w.iiiitli  M'utT'^  an-I 
-i-i-ni 
<  Mir  >.ivii<iir  ilid  nmli-Mi. 
'it. .It  iji  \'  r  till  ii"  li  It  111.'*  life 

iiat  lit  a  ii:"!:.i  lit  n  n  •i 
\\  li<  n  :).•  y  Im  1  i-r--«i!;fi  l.i^  )p.kl 
V  :ti.  ;l.  'ri-N. 
Ai.  i  "i-'Uii;. -i  Hi",  t.'  tl.-;;r.i  ■  . 
In  •>•  >  rr.ri:l  •-  rt  th- y  li>.i  Imu  f>rth 
I  I.!     ).:-  iluD;:  pl.i>*> . 

t'hri!i{.  t.riitii.;:  Ui.iMtii  t  .•- 
burdfii  c-t  In^  ^^l-•^,  »iiu;!ljt  t<»  rt  < 
Upon  a  »tone.  which  sI'mmI  ui  ttn- 
door  (if  a  shot'inaker  •  shup  ii.  tue 


Via  Doloroaa;    but    the    chnriiik 
owner,  rushing  out,  thruat  him  off. 

aayin;; : — 


*'  *  A  way.  thou  Kin({  of  J«t 

Thou  shiilt  not  rent  tlioe  hers . 
I'AMi  on.  tliy  execatioQ  plsca 

Thitu  sevHt  nuw  draw  near.' 
And  thiTt'Upon  hi'  tiinut  him  Ihenee, 

At  wliirh  our  Saviour  sayd. 
*  I  Hurt*  will  rest,  but  tlioa  wilt  w«lk. 

And  have  no  journey  stayed.' 
With  Umt  thin  cursed  shoemaker. 

For  ntTerinK  ChriMt  tliia  wrong. 
I^ft  wifi'  and  children,  honsa  and  aUL 

And  went  from  thence  along  " 

Cursed  with  a  denthlesa  immor- 
tality, and  tormented  bj  the  pongt 
nl  unavailing  remorse,  he  wnnderad 
through  all  landa  without  houao  or 
luime  or  hidingplace.  He  also  waa 
a  *'  most  grave  and  holy  peraon  :*'— - 

"  If  111'  hoar  any  one  blaspheme. 

Or  take  God'a  name  in  Tain. 
Hi*  U'Us  thrm  that  tliey  cmdif 

Thfir  Suviimr  Christ  again 
'  If  you  had  seen  hi^  death.'  aaid  hi^ 

'  As  tlii'He  mini*  eyes  have  dona. 
Tcu  tliiiujiand  tliounand  lii 

y 

His  t«iriiifntx  tliink  upiin. 
And  ^^l^  r  f>>rhi!«  soki'  all  painea 

Of  tormrntN  and  of  woca.' 
Thi'se   are   hiit  wonia,  and  ako 

Lff. 
WhiTe'er  he  comes  or 


The  next  public  appoaraneeof  tha 
Jt'w  would  seem  to  hafe  been  al 
Pans  in  the  year  1<in6.  An  aeooiiBl 
of  him  is  preserYe<i  in  the  **  Turkiak 
Spy."  a  curious  and  interrating  book« 
whoM*  authorship  ts  doubtful,  la 
Bosuell  B  **  Life  of  Johnson,'*  it  ia 
a^erlU•d  to  an  Englishman,  nawtd 
M  iiiley.  but  the  elder  D'Israoli  km 
since  O'licIusiTely  show  n  it  to  bo  tho 
producti«in  of  John  Paul  Mariani^ 
an  Italian  resident  in  Faria  from 
the  \ear  165O.I7ii0.  lu  fci 
tictitious,  like  thai  of  the  " 
Ijetters  *'  «>f  Montesquien,  and  Gold- 
smith's "Citicen  of  the  World.* 
but   It    uevertbeleaa 
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events.  ''  Here  (says  the  Turkish 
Spy)  is  a  man  come  to  this  city,  if 
he  may  be  called  a  man,  who  pre- 
tends to  have  lived  about  sixteen 
hundred  years.  He  says  of  himself 
that  he  was  usher  of  the  divan 
at  the  titne  when  the  Christian 
Messias  was  condemned  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  that  for  insulting  the 
illustrious  one  he  was  condemned 
to  live  and  wander  the  earth  till  the 
day  of  Judgment.  One  day  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  discourse  with  him 
in  various  languages,  and  I  found 
him  master  of  ul  that  I  could  speak. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  not  a 
true  history  to  be  found. 

"  He  was  in  Borne,  he  said,  when 
Nero  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  saw 
him  stand  tnumphing  on  the  top  of 
the  citadel  to  behold  its  flames.  He 
saw  Saladin's  return  from  his  con- 
quests in  the  East,  when  he  caused 
his  shirt  to  be  carried  on  the  top 
of  a  spear  with  this  proclamation — 
'  Saladin,  prince  of  many  countries, 
shall  have  no  memorial  left  of  him 
when  he  dies  but  this  poor  shirt.' 
He  knew  Tamerlane,  the  Scythian, 
and  told  me  he  was  so-called  because 
he  was  lame.  He  seemed  to  pity  the 
insupportable  calamity  of  Bajazet, 
whom  he  had  seen  carried  about  in 
a  cage  by  Tamerlane's  orders.  He 
had  heard  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
say,  when  he  understood  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  burnt  to  ashes,  that 
he  had  rather  all  Rome  had  been  set 
on  fire.  Here  the  old  man  fell  a 
weeping,  himself  remembering  the 
ruin  of  that  noble  structure  which 
he  described  to  me  as  familiarly  as 
if  he  had  seen  it  but  yesterday.  By 
his  looks  one  would  take  him  for  a 
relic  of  the  old  world,  or  one  of  the 
long-lived  fathers  before  the  flood. 
To  speak  modestly  he  may  pass  for 
the  younger  brother  of  Time."  The 
narrative  continues  to  describe  con- 
ferences held  between  this  per- 
sonage and  the  Parisian  s^vans,  who 
seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  an 
individual  laying  claim  to  so  vast  an 


ezperienoe.  The  Hamburg  Jew,  if 
we  may  trust  the  ballad,  had  to 
submit  to  a  like  cross-examination-— 

'*  Most  learned  men  with  him  conferre , 
Of  those  his  lingering  dayes. 

And  wonder  much  to  hear  him  tell 
His  journeys  and  his  ways." 

The  last  impersonation  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  which  we  shall 
notice,  and  one  which  differed  in 
some  respects  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  in  Venice  about 
the  year  1700  by  a  certain  Signer 
Gualdi.  During  his  stay  in  the  citj 
three  thines  were  observed  in  his 
conduct.  The  first  was  that  he  bad 
a  small  collection  of  remarkably  fine 
pictures,  which  he  readily  showed 
to  any  one  that  desired  it ;  the  next 
that  he  was  perfectly  versed  in  all 
arts  and  scienoes,  and  spoke  on 
every  subject  with  the  utmost  readi- 
ness and  sagacity  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
third  place  observed,  that  he  never 
wrote  or  received  any  letter,  desired 
no  credit,  made  use  of  no  bills  of 
exchange,  but  lived  in  a  style  of  un- 
ostentatious splendour,  paying  for 
everything  he  desired  in  gold  of  an 
antique  coinage.  One  day  he  was 
visited  by  a  nobleman,  a  connoisseur 
in  the  fine  arts,  who,  having  ex- 
amined his  collection,  admired  it 
excessively.  At  the  close  of  the 
visit  (the  story  goes  on  to  say),  the 
nobleman  cast  his  eye  by  chance 
over  the  chamber  door,  where  hong 
a  picture  of  this  stranger  (Oualdi). 
The  Venetian  looked  upon  it,  and 
then  upon  him.  '*  This  picture  was 
drawn  for  you,"  he  says  to  Signer 
Gualdi,  to  which  the  other  made  no 
answer,  but  a  low  bow.  "Tou 
look,'*  continued  the  Venetian,  **like 
a  man  of  fifty,  and  yet  I  know  this 
picture  to  be  from  the  hand  of 
Titian,  who  hsa  been  dead  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  How  b  this 
possible  ?*'  "  It  is  not  easy/*  said 
Gualdi,  gravely,  "to understand aU 
things  that  are  possible,  and  yet 
there  is  surely  no  crime  in  my  being 
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like  a  portrait  drawn  by  Titian." 
The  Venetian  perceived  bj  the 
stranger's  manner  that  his  remark 
had  given  offence,  and  hastened  to 
take  his  leave.  But  he  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  the  circum- 
Btaiice  to  his  friends ;  it  speedily 
became  the  talk  of  the  city,  and 
various  parties,  urged  by  curiosity, 
went  to  call  upon  Gualdi.  They 
were  disappointed,  however;  the 
stranger  had  left  the  city,  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

A  theme  more  essentially  ro- 
mantic, fuller  of  boundless  possi- 
bilitiet)  in  the  way  of  plot  and  inci- 
dent than  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprisiug 
to  find  it  a  general  favourite  with 
the  poet  and  novelist.  Among  the 
various  compositions  which  it  has 
suggested  first  mention  is  due  to 
Dr.  Croly's  "  Salathiel  the  Immor- 
tal," a  work  which  does  not  occupy 
the  place  among  notable  English 
novels  in  the  public  estimation,  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  its  merits. 
It  is  not  a  book  to  be  devoured  at 
a  sitting,  nor  can  it  be  read  at  all 
times  with  equal  advantage,  but 
when  taken  up  at  intervals,  and 
when  the  mind  is  open  to  the  influ- 
ences of  enthusiasm,  it  yields  intense 
pleasure.  It  abounds  in  clear  and 
picturesque  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  manners ;  the  language  is  elo- 
quent, if  at  times  over  rhetorical ; 
steeped  in  the  language  of  ll^crip- 
ture,  its  gorgeous  orientalisms  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  "Easselas** 
or  "Vathek.*'  Perhaps  the  one 
blemish  of  the  book  is  its  slightly 
inartistic  plot ;  the  characters  lack 
cohesion  ;  they  appear  suddenly, 
dazzle  our  eyes  for  a  brief  space 
with  their  vivid  brilliancy,  and  then 
flit  away  into  darkness  like  the 
pictures  on  a  magic  lantern  screen. 

In  "  Salathiel "   the  attempt  is 
made  to  present  us  with  a  picture 
of  the  Jew  before  the  curse  de- 
scended on  him.     He  is  represented 
aaataDdiDg  bead  and  shouldenaboNe 


the  rest  of  the  people,  not  only  oa 
account  of  his  position  as  Prince  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Naphthali^  but 
of  his  estimable  personal  qualities. 
His  valour  and  wisdom  in  coundi 
mark  him  out  as  a  bom  leader,  and 
he  soon  becomes  the  life  and  boviI 
of  his  countrymen's  armed  resiiit- 
ance  to  the  encroachments  of  Borne. 
In  common  with  every  pioos  Jew 
of  the  time,  his  earnest  expectation 
is  the  approaching  advent  of  Mea- 
siah ;  but  in  proportion  to  his  yearn- 
ing desire  for  this  event  is  his  hatred 
for  him  whom  he  deems  an  impostor. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  aoco^ 
sation  and  condemnation  of  Jesos. 
As  they  conducted  him  to  the  place 
of  execution,  the  concentrated  fwry 
of  Salathiel  found  vent  in  words  oif 
blasphemous  insult.  Then  Jeans 
turned,  and  while  he  looked  upon 
him,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
the  veil  was  lifted  from  his  eyes,  the 
blackness  of  his  crime  became  present 
to  his  mind  with  horrible  clearneas, 
and  with  the  words  of  doom  ringing 
in  his  ears  he  fled  from  the  scene 
and  tiie  city.  Thenceforth  he  was 
a  fugitive  and  au  alien. 

From  Croly's  "  Salathiel  "  to 
Godwin's  "  St.  Leon "  the  descent 
is  great.  Those  two  heroes  of  ro- 
mance difl*er  from  each  other  as 
Milton's  Satan  does  from  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles.  Salathiel  is  a 
grand  Titanesque  being,  full  of 
great  ambitions  and  noble  impulses ; 
St.  Leon  is  the  same  SalathieU  re- 
duced by  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
thousand  years  to  the  rank  of  a 
commonplace  mortal.  He  is  a 
Spanish  grandee,  an  astrologer,  an 
alchemist,  a  lover,  a  parent.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  his  occasional 
outbursts  of  remorse  and  despair, 
we  should  fail  to  recognise  in  him 
the  lineaments  of  the  '*  Wandering 
Jew."  Still  further,  and  as  if  to 
illustrate  the  proverbially  easy  tran- 
sition from  the  sublime  to  the  ridi- 
culous, Lord  Jdhn  Russell  has 
«Amo«t  burle8<\ued  the  old  legend 
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ID   his   "Essays  by  a  Gentleman 
who  has  left  his  Lodgings." 

In  the  department  of  poetry  we 
may  mention  first,  the  Honble. 
Mrs.  Norton's  *<  Undyini?  One,** 
dead,  it  is  to  be  feared,  long  ago. 
Among  the  bright  aerial  people  who 
follow  lanthe  through  the  mazes 
of  **  Queen  Mab,'*  the  "  uneseen- 
tial  figure  *'  of  Ahasuerus  glides 
like  a  spectre.  Very  characteristi- 
cally, Shelley  has  chosen  to  repre- 
sent him  as  defying  the  omnipotent 
power  which  holds  him  in  thrall : — 

*'  Thus  have  I  stood — through  a  wild 

waste  of  years 
Straggling   with   whirlwinds   of  mad 

agony. 
Yet  peaceful  and  serene  and  self-en- 
shrined, 
Mocking  my  powerless  tyrant's  horrible 

curse 
With  stabborn  and  unalterable  will, 
Even  as  a  giant  oak  which  heaven's 

fierce  flame 
Had    scathed    in    the    wilderness,  to 

stand 
A  monument  of  fadeless  ruin  there  ; 
Yet  peacefully  and  movelessly  it  braves 
The  midnight  conflict  of  tiie  wintry 

storm, 
As  in  the  sunliglit's  calm  it  spreads 
Its  worn  and  wither'd  arms  on  high 
To    meet    the    quiet   of   a  summer's 

noon." 

How  different,  in  its  pathetic 
mournfulDess,  the  language  of 
Tithonus,  under  similar  circum- 
stances : — 

**  The  woods  decay,  Uie  woods  decay 

and  fall ; 
The  vapours  weop  their  burthen  to  the 

ground  ; 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  field,  and  lies 

beneatli ; 
And  after  many  a   summer  dies  the 

swan. 
Me  only  cruel  immortality 
Consumes. 

Wordsworth  has  written  a  song 
for  the    *'  Wandering   Jew,*'   and 


Professor  Aytoun  a  ballad,  fouBded 
on  a  striking  incident  in  Godwin's 
**  St.  Leon,**  neither  of  which  merit 
particular  notice.  Several  French 
writers  have  also  handled  the  old 
theme  with  considerable  artistic 
effect ;  not  to  speak  of  Eugene  Sue's 
**  Le  Juif  Errant,**  where  the  part  of 
the  Jew  in  the  wonderful  drama 
therein  unfolded  is  rather  that  of  a 
spectator  than  an  actor,  there  is  the 
poet  Quinten's  "Ahasuerus,"  of 
which  Longfellow  says  in  "Hy- 
perion,** "  It  is  a  weird  mystery,  a 
dramatic  prose  poem,  in  which  the 
ocean,  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  cathe- 
dral at  Strasburgh  have  parts  to 
play  ;  and  the  saints  on  the  stained 
windows  of  the  Minster  speak,  and 
the  statues  and  dead  kings  enact 
the  dance  of  death."  A  chanson  on 
the  same  topic,  by  Beranger,  has 
been  translated,  and  may  be  fonnd 
by  the  curious  reader  in  the  "  Minor 
Morals  '*  of  Sir  John  Bowring. 

Here  we  must,  somewhat  regret- 
fully, take  leave  of  the  "  Wandering 
Jew.**  Common  sense  is  never 
weary  of  reminding  us  that  the 
narrative  of  his  chequered  life  is 
but  a  legend — 

'*  A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore ; 
Yet  the  old  mediaeval  tradition, 
The  beautiful  strange  superstition, 
But  haunts  us  and  holds  us  the 
more." 

If,  however,  we  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  individual  to  the  race,  we 
cannot  fiul  to  be  struck  with  the 
legend's  profound  significance.  The 
toils  and  sufferings  of  the  apocry- 
phal Ahasuerus,  must  surely  be 
slight  in  comparison  with  those 
which  the  people  of  the  '*  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast"  have  en- 
dured for  centuries  and  will  endure 
till  the  eternal  purpose  regarding 
them  be  fulfilled. 
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AMONG    THE    DEAD    IN    EOME. 

By  W.  Kitiohton. 


The  Appian  Way  was  once  the 
great  highroad  leading  to  Borne 
from  BnmduBiam,  the  modem  Brin- 
disi.  It  ifl  now  open  for  carriage 
drives  finom  Bome  to  Albano,  and 
few  of  the  enyirona  of  Bome  pre- 
sent so  mnch  to  interest  the  travel- 
ler. For  many  miles  along  this,  as 
along  the  other  great  highways  lead- 
ing to  Bome,  the  country  was  a  vast 
cemetery,  a  city  of  the  dead,  in 
ancient  times. 

Nearest  to  the  walls,  at  the 
modem  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  stood 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  as  if  the 
guardian  of  her  impregnable  gates. 
The  ashes  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Scipios,  Afiricanus,  do  not  rest  here. 
He  died,  and  was  interred  at 
Litemum.  But  Ennius,  the  great 
father  of  Boman  poetry,  the  con- 
servator of  her  legendary  annals, 
was  one  of  the  occupants  of  this 
tomb.  Cicero  refers  to  the  necro- 
polis that  lined  the  Appian  Way 
when  he  asks,  arguing  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  **  When  you 
go  out  of  the  Capenian  Ghite,  where 
you  behold  the  tombs  of  Calatinus, 
of  the  Scipios,  of  the  Servilii,  and 
of  the  Metelli,  can  you  suppose  that 
they  are  now  miserable  ?" 

The  practice  of  burning  the  dead 
was  not  general  until  the  later  days 
of  the  Republic,  and  this  practice 
made  a  sepulchre  of  moderate  dimen- 
sion s  sufficient  to  receive  the  re- 
mains of  whole  families,  ai\d  even  of 
their  retainers.  A  small  urn  would 
bold  the  ashes  of  a  hero,  and  these 


urns  were  usuallv  arranged  in  the 
columbaria,  arched  alcoves  or  niches, 
side  by  side,  row  by  row,  and  close 
to  them  were  the  lachrymatories, 
or  any  other  small  memorials  which 
the  pious  affection  of  the  survivors 
might  raise  to  the  memory  of  the 
deputed. 

It  is  said  that  Sylla  was  the  first 
of  the  Comelii  whose  body  was 
burned,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  from  that  time  cremation  was 
the  ordinary  form  of  burial  with  the 
wealthy.  Ovid  teUs  of  plebeian 
pyres.  In  the  poetry  of  the  Augus- 
tan and  later  periods,  allusions  to 
coffins  and  to  interment  are  very 
rare ;  whilst  idlusions  to  the  funem 
torch,  to  the  pyre,  to  the  ashes,  and 
to  cremation  generally  are  common 
and  perpetual.  Consequently  urns, 
and  not  large  massive  sarcophagi, 
are  the  usualfeatures  of  the  crowded 
cemeteries. 

The  approach  to  Bome  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Appian  Way,  must 
have  been  singmarly  solemn  and 
impressive.  Even  to  comparatively 
diminutive  Pompeii  the  approa^ 
through  the  Street  of  Tombs  must 
have  been  grave  and  serious.  But 
what  must  the  journey  to  Rome 
have  been,  when  the  traveller  had 
arrived  within  twelve  miles  of  it, 
along  the  Appian  Way  ?  Think  of 
a  Westminster  Abbey  of  twelve  op 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  crowded 
with  lofty  tombs  or  votive  mono- 
ments  to  the  dead,  extending  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  on  either  side ! 
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Here  and  tbere  some  stately  temple 
of  the  gods,  or  some  luxurious  yflla 
interrupted  the  solemn  pageant ; 
but  even  round  these  the  ashes  of 
the  mighty  dead  reposed. 

"  There  be  the  gates ;  cast  round  thine 

ejo,  and  see 
What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering 

in; 

Prsetors,  pro-consuls,  to  their  pro- 
vinces 

Hastiug,  or  to  return,  in  robes  of  state ; 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their 
power, 

Lemons  and  cohorts,  files  of  horse  and 
wings, 

Or  embassies  firom  regions  fiur  remote. 

In  various  habits  on  the  Appian  way. 

Or  on  the  Emilian ;  some  nom  farthest 
South 

Syene,  or  where  the  shadow  both  ways 
faUs, 

Meroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and  more  to  West, 

The  realm  of  Bacchus  to  the  Black- 
moor  Sea." 

Milton  is,  alas!  but  too  little 
read  nowadays.  Tet  there  is  not 
only  beauty,  but  wonderful  truth- 
fulness, in  his  descriptions.  It  was 
from  Brundusium,  or  Naples,  that 
the  Eastern  embassies  made  their 
way  into  Eome,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  his  description. 

The  magnificent  villa  of  the 
Quintillii  was  one  of  those  that 
broke  the  majestic  line  of  tombs 
along  the  Appian  Way.  It  was  a 
sumptuous  palace.  Its  beauty  and 
its  splendour  were  fatal  to  its 
owners.  The  front  to  the  road  ex- 
hibited the  portico  of  a  Temple  to 
Hercules  and  a  noble  vestibule,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Canina*8  masterly 
restorations.     Behind  was  a  large 

Space,  including  courts,  baths,  ear- 
ens,  water-courses,  and  all  that 
ministered  to  the  luxury  of  a  luxu- 
rious period.  The  brothers  Quin- 
tillii appear  to  have  been  noble  ex- 
amples of  union,  ability,  and  success. 
One  was  consul  in  Acbaia,  and  one 
in  Pannonia,  under  the  just  rule  of 


the  Antonines.  They  were  tc^ether, 
too,  in  their  deaths.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  some  supposed  conspiraey, 
the  brothers  were  cut  off  by  the 
order  of  Oommodus,  who  confiscated 
the  villa. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Capenian  Oate  was  the  arch  of 
Drusus  and  the  tomb  of  Bomolus, 
son  of  the  last  Pagan  Emperor  of 
Bome.  Maxentius  had  laid  out 
near  this  a  vast  circus,  a  votive 
offering  to  Bomolus,  one  of  the  last 
erections  of  Pagan  magnificence. 
There,  too,  was  the  tomb  of  Oeta, 
who  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother 
Caracalla,  and  many  of  the  fireed- 
men  of  Augustus  and  of  Livia  were 
buried  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  the 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
gate  must  have  oeen  of  extraordi- 
nary magnificence.  It  was  that  of 
Priscilla,  wife  of  Abascantius,  a 
favourite  of  Domitian.  She  seems 
to  have  been  much  beloved  by 
her  husband,  and  he  spared  no 
pains  and  no  expense  to  render  her 
Durial  a  scene  of  marvellous  display. 
Statins  describes  it  in  his  usual 
stilted  and  exaggerated  manner. 
He  pictures  pathetically  the  last 
moments  of  Priscilla,  and  goes  on 
to  tell  us  how  all  Bome  poured 
forth  along  the  Appian  Way,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Almo,  near  the  temple 
of  Cybele,  to  see  the  wondenul 
burial.  Her  husband  could  not 
endure  to  see  her  burned.  Every- 
thiue  that  wealth  and  luxury  could 
supply,  to  make  the  procession  im- 
posing, was  provided.  The  tomb 
itself  was  a  marvel  of  architecture. 
Marble  statues  of  Priscilla,  in  the 
mb  and  attitude  of  various  god- 
aesses,  adorned  the  tomb,  whilst 
Greece  was  laid  under  contribution 
to  provide  m  building  at  once  stately 
and  imposing. 

The  valley  and  the  fountain  of 
Egeria  were  not  far  off,  with  all 
their  Tenerable  romance,  their  remi- 
niscences of  Numa,  consecrated  to 
the  devout  Boman  by  centuries  of 
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hallowed  tradition.  Juvenal  was 
indignant  in  his  day  at  the  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  fane  hy  miserahle 
Jews,  mean  pedlars,  defiling  the  soil 
and  the  waters  of  this  sacred  spot 
by  their  provision  baskets  and  their 
pallets  of  straw.  The  Jews  had 
long  ere  this  been  money-lenders 
and  merchants  of  respectability  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  the  thousands  of 
Jewish  slaves,  sold  after  the  wars  of 
TituSy  had  made  them  a  miserable 
and  squalid  community,  disliked  by 
^he  fashionable  world  of  Rome,  out- 
casts, speaking  an  uncouth  language, 
with  unpleasant  habits,  and  profess- 
ing a  religion  that  appeared  to  the 
Boman  to  be  both  unsocial  and 
illiberal. 

Not  far  from  Egeria,  the  temple 
of  the  Deus  Ridiculus,  marked  the 
spot  from  which  Hannibal  is  said 
to  have  looked  down  upon  Borne. 
It  is  a  rounded  mound  now,  with  a 
few  stony  fragments,  marking  out  a 
spot  that  must  ever  be  famous  in 
the  world's  history.  With  what 
feelings  did  the  Carthaginian  Gen- 
eral survey  B>ome  from  that 
mount?  Ought  he  to  have  at- 
tempted its  reduction?  Had  he 
the  military  machinery  requisite  to 
render  such  an  attempt  likely  to 
succeed  ?  With  what  feelings  did 
he  turn  away  from  the  spectacle, 
and  what  did  he  say  to  those  about 
him,  as  he  thus  left  the  vantage- 
ground?  He  probably  would  not 
have  succeeded  had  he  attempted  the 
siege,  for  he  probably  had  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  munitions  of  war 
necessary.  So  much  we  partly  know. 
Bnt  as  to  his  feelings  and  his  words 
history  is  for  ever  silent. 

The  colossal  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella  stands  before  us  as  we  drive 
along  the  App'an  Way,  and  close 
to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  medi- 
SBval  fortress  of  the  Gaetani.  Cecilia 
Metella !  Some  are  known  by  deeds, 
some  by  words,  some  by  their  posi- 
tion. Cecilia  Metella  is  known 
only  by  her  tomb.    Byron  asks — 


"Bat  who  was  she,  the  lady  of   the 

dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  P    Was  she  chaste 

and  fair. 
Worthy  a  king's,  or  more,  a  Roman's 

bed? 
What  race  of  chiefe  and  heroes  did  she 

bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the 

heir? 
How  lived,  how  died,  how  loved  she  ? 

Was  she  not 
So  honoured,  and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  most  not  dare  to 

rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than 

mortal  lot? 

The  tomb  itself  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  fortress  for  ages,  but  as 
for  her  to  whose  memory  it  was 
raised,  her  history  or  her  family,  we 
know  nothing — hers  is  a  name  and 
nothing  more. 

Near  the  fourth  milestone  from 
the  city  we  come  upon  the  scene 
of  the  luxurious  life,  the  miserable 
death,  and  the  humble  tomb  of 
Seneca.  Here  were  his  gardens. 
He  had  all  that  wealth  could  give, 
all  that  luxury  could  invent — "  too 
wealthy  "  was  an  epithet  applied  to 
him  by  the  poet.  It  was  in  bis 
villa  here,  called  Nomentanum,  that 
he  received  the  message  sent  to  him 
by  Nero,  through  a  certain  cen- 
turion, that  he  must  prepare  to  die. 
"  Seneca  heard  the  message,"  says 
Tacitus,  **  with  calm  composure." 
"  I  leave  you,^'  said  he  to  his  follow- 
ers, **  the  example  of  my  life,  the 
best  and  most  precious  legacy  now 
in  my  power."  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  will  away  his  property. 
He  took  leave  of  his  friends  and 
attendants  with  manly  resignation, 
and  embraced  his  wife  tenderly, 
exhorting  her  to  bear  her  trial  with 
equanimity.  But  she  had  resolved 
to  die  with  him.  Seneca  reasoned 
with  her,  but  in  vain.  Paulina  was 
determined.  "  Since  you  will  have 
it  so,"  he  said  at  length,  '*  we  will 
die  together."  These  words  were 
no  sooner  uttered  than  the  veins  of 
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both  their  arras  were  opened.  •*  He 
called  for  his  secretary,"  savs  Taci- 
tus, "  and  dictated,  whilst  life  was 
ebbing  away,  that  farewell  discourse 
which  has  been  published,  and 
which  is  in  everybody's  hands.** 

But  Nero  was  not  willing  that 
popular  enthusiasm  should  be  ex- 
cited by  the  heroic  death  of  Paul- 
ina with  her  husband.  He  sent 
hurried  orders  to  bind  up  her 
wounds.  The  flow  of  blood  was 
stopped  whilst  she  lay  in  a  swoon. 
"  She  lived  a  few  years  longer,  in 
fond  regret,  revering  the  memory  of 
her  husband  to  the  end  of  her  days.** 
Seneca  himself,  finding  the  flow  of 
blood  but  slow,  took  poison,  but, 
finding  that  ifs  effect  was  also  slow, 
he  had  a  warm  bath  prepared,  and 
in  that  he  died.  Ilis  body,  without 
any  funeral  pomp,  was  committed 
to  the  flames. 

VVhat  a  tragedy,  and  what 
actions  !  The  philosopher  and  the 
tutor  dying  the  death  of  a  martyr, 
and  the  pupil  living  to  be  execrated 
as  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer ! 

And  here,  all  around  us,  between 
the  third  and  the  fifth  miles  from 
Home,  there  are  remains  along  this 
Appian  Way,  of  wonderful  monu- 
ments, once  full  of  grace  and 
beauty — a  grace  and  beauty  by  no 
means  inherent  in  the  Roman,  but 
taught  to  him  by  the  Greek — a 
grace  and  beauty  arising  from  that 
delicate  sense  of  proportion  which 
seems  to  have  been  intuitive  in  the 
Grecian  mind — a  grace  and  beauty 
characteristic  of  Grecian  art  and 
Grecian  architecture,  but  which  are 
seldom  found  in  the  art  or  architec- 
ture of  other  countrie*«,  except  when 
they  copied  Greece. 

Two  of  the  mounds  near  the  fifth 
milestone  are  shown  as  the  tombs 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  Our 
modem  historians  smile  at  the  tra- 
ditions of  ancient  Eome.  Niebuhr 
and  Lewes  have  sought  to  discredit 
them  altogether.  But  if  there  was.no 
kingly  period   in   Boman   history, 


before  the  times  of  the  Bepublic, 
who  raised  those  mighty  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Palatine,  which  even 
now  astonish  us  by  their  size  and 
strength,  massive  walls,  foundations 
built  for  all  time,  rocks  cut  away, 
and  gateways  formed,  that  have 
plainly  lasted  for  thousands  of 
years  ?  Call  the  kings  local  chief- 
tains if  you  will,  but  the  city  that 
could  rear  such  monuments  must 
have  been  powerful  and  populous, 
even  in  those  far-ofl*  times.  These 
mounds  then  may  or  may  not  be 
the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and  of  the 
Curiatii,  the  legend  itself  may  be 
more  or  less  fabulous,  but  to  the 
traveller,  with  a  little  imagination, 
they  are  interesting  and  suggestive 
notwithstanding. 

The  great  circular  tomb,  known 
as  that  of  Cotta,  a  little  further  on, 
was  raised  either  to  Valerius 
Messalinus  Cotta,  or  to  his  greater 
father,  Messala  Corvinus.  It  co- 
vered at  one  time  half-an-acre  of 
ground,  and,  although  much  praised 
by  many,  bears  now  traces  rather 
of  size  than  of  grace  or  beauty. 
But  time  is  a  sad  defacer.  The 
beautiful  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  mas- 
sive and  tbe  solid  alone  left. 

Corvinus  was  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  councillors  of  Augustus,  a 
friend  of  Horace  and  Tibullus, 
and  probably  of  Virgil,  and  he  was 
the  nursing  father  of  Ovid's  poetry. . 
A  great  general  and  a  great  states- 
man ;  he  was  also  a  poet,  historian, 
grammarian,  and  an  orator.  He 
was  in  high  command  at  Philippi, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  at 
Actium.  His  son  Cotta  was  a  man 
of  eminence,  but  the  father  Cor- 
vinus was  a  hero,  and  to  this  hero 
there  can  be  little  doubt  the  great 
tomb  was  raised,  by  a  grateful, 
affectionate  son. 

Near  the  ninth  milestone  stood 
the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Gallie- 
nus.  It  is  of  this  GaUienua  that 
Gibbon  says  *'  he  was  a  master  of 
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soTcnl  curiouH  but  usoful  sciences, 
a  ready  orator,  an  clei^Ant  poet,  a 
skilful  (^rdcner,  an  oxct'llont  cook, 
and  a  moAt  contempt ibli*  princtv'* 
The  tombs  of  Liciniusand  oIIiltk  in 
this  neighbourhood  demand  a  pac- 
ing rcoonl,  but  I  hare  delayed  li»ni; 
enough  amongst  tlie  Pai;:iTi  dead — 
lot  us  turn  now  to  the  DiriMianH. 

Fnmi  the  first  the  Chrintians 
discountenanced  cremation  and  fa- 
voured burial.  la  thi:*  respect 
the  J  were  probably  only  fnllowin:^ 
Jewish  eustom,  without  anv  re- 
ferencc  to  symbolism,  or  iiivstic 
faith.  Christian  eenuteries  there- 
fore would  naturallv  ooeupv  much 
more  space  than  those  of  i'ai^an 
|{onie.  But  there  wnH  another 
point  in  which  the  c<>iitni<4t  wns 
more  Htrikini;.  The  wealiiiy  Ko- 
man  niii;ht,  as  a  favour,  allnw  his 
freed  men  or  his  hiaves  olMcure 
niches  in  the  family  mausoleum, 
but  this  ctmeesflion  was  by  mi  means 
common.  The  ^reat  mass  of  the 
Tulgar  dead  were  buried  in  vatt 
pits,  the  purtiruli,  pnibabty  dug  in 
different  parts  of  the  otitskirts  of 
the  eity,  but  of  whii'h  the  largest 
were  thwe  on  the  K<«q:iiline  Hill, 
referred  to  bv  lIiTaee  in  his  tir^i 
Satire — an  accursed  and  infecteii 
spot,  where  the  white  bones  cropped 
out  of  the  looH'  black  snil  ! 

But  the  Christian  faith  recn;;- 
nized  no  such  distinction  between 
tenants  of  the  lonlly  niansion**.  and 
the  vulirar  thousands  wh«i  i«waniied 
in  the  street!!,  lurked  in  the  cellars, 
and  nestlfd  in  the  ^^rrt*ts  of  tin* 
great  city.  To  thf  Christian  the 
b«>dy  I  if  tlic  slave  or  i^f  liie  irvt  d 
man  was  ns  holv  as  that  «>f  hiii 
mast4>r.  lie  had  the  name  h^pc  t»f 
the  resurrection,  thf*  rame  title  to 
immortality. 

Within  the  wails  of  the  citv  in- 
terment  had  been  stern Iv  forbidden 
from  the  earliest  times,  even  by 
the  I«awii  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
Vestal  Virgins  and  a  very  few 
noble     families      alone     exceptcrd. 


Hence  the  Catacombs.  Orealeripace 
was  required.  The  bodr  was  acred. 
Xo  interments  were  allowed  within 
the  walls  ;  convenient  spaoea  with* 
out  the  walls  were  alrcadr  oocu- 
pied.  And  hence,  in  the  nnt  in- 
stance, that  burrowing  beneath  the 
earth,  which  the  Jewa  had  alreadr 
begun  in  order  to  dispoao  of  tbefr 
deatl.  Hence  the  Chriatian  Cata- 
combs.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Jews  had  their  Cata- 
combs long  before,  not  in  Rome 
onlv,  but  in  manv  of  the  cities  of 
Haly. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  auppoae 
that  the  Catacombs  were  originAUy 
quarries  or  sand-pits.  Becent  in- 
vestigation has  condusiTelj  prorad 
that  they  have  bt^n  hollowed  out 
for  the  purpose  of  sepulture  origi- 
nally, and  then,  during  times  of 
persecution,  they  were  uaed  bj  the 
Christians  a.'t  places  of  concealmeot 
from  their  blood-thirsty  enemiea 
Here  in  these  narrow  pamgea  and 
gloomy  vaults  the  members  of  the 
little  community  found  a  refuge, 
such  as  ii  was,  from  torture,  perM- 
cutiun  and  death.  Here,  hunted 
like  rats,  they  often  lired  for 
mouths  together,  carrying  on  the 
excavations  »i*crctly.  s«)  as  to  pro- 
vide places  of  exit  that  mif^ht  be 
unknown  to  the  pursuera.  if  the 
original  place  of  entrance  were  is- 
vadrd  by  them.  What  s  fesrful 
life'  What  a  living  death  rsther.  to 
1)0  shut  beneath  the  earth  in  these 
nam>w  gloomy  passagea,  without 
light,  and  often  with  but  Uttlo  hope 
of  ultimate  safety  ! 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  depoal  in 
the  valley  nf  the  Tiber,  on  whisk 
Rome  is  built,  the  atonv  tufa,  lbs 
granular  or  gravel  tu&,  and  the 
sandy  tufa,  the  two  fonnsr  wsrt 
found  convenient  for  holkrwinc  out 
these  bunal  vaults.  Fram  tho  Bist. 
the  stony  tufa,  large  quantitass  bad 
been  formerly  eicsvsled  fiw  baiU- 
ing  purposes,  but  the  qusniss  wsvs 
usually  open  to  the  ught  of  4^. 
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The  Jews  and  the  Christians  found 
the  gravellj  deposit  much  more 
easy  to  work,  and  therefore  the 
Catacombs  were  chiefly  excavated 
in  it.  It  was  solid  enough  to  make 
walls  for  long  and  intricate  pas- 
sages, or  amhulacra ;  to  be  hewn 
into  arches,  vaulting  over  deep  re- 
cesses, in  which  the  coffins  were 
arranged ;  and  to  support  floor  be- 
neath floor,  even  as  many  as  five 
floors,  down  to  the  lowest  depth  of 
that  particular  formation.  With 
the  cessation  of  the  granular  depo- 
sit, the  Catacombs  came  to  an 
end,  either  terminated  by  hard  rock 
or  dying  off  into  the  sandy  tufa, 
where  excavation  was  unsafe.  But 
besides  the  proper  kind  of  stratum, 
another  consideration  of  vital  im- 
portance had  to  be  cared  for — that 
is,  that  the  Catacombs  must  be  at 
a  certain  height  above  the  level  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  smaller  streams, 
such  as  the  Anio  and  the  Almone, 
or  the  whole  would  be  in  danger  of 
being  flooded. 

Here  and  there  more  spacious 
excavations  were  possible,  and  were 
hollowed  out  accordingly,  forming 
the  lowly  chapels  still  visible — 
chapels  where  the  faithful  crowded 
together,  in  darkness,  in  silence, 
and  in  terror,  during  times  of  per- 
secution. And,  running  hither  and 
thither  through  the  volcanic  tufa, 
narrow  passages,  lined  with  the 
resting  places  of  the  dead,  some- 
times on  one  side  only,  but  more 
generally  on  both  sides,  stretched 
away  for  miles  in  an  intricate  net- 
work, a  vast  and  complicated  maze. 
A  spider's  web,  seen  through  the 
dass  of  the  naturalist,  or  rather 
four  or  five  spiders'  webs,  one 
within  the  other,  might  give  us 
some  faint  idea  of  the  exceeding  in- 
tricacy of  these  passages,  all  the 
threads  spun  out  with  infinite  com- 
plexity, and  converging  towards  a 
common  entrance. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Christian 
Catacombs  had  been  excavated  in  the 


time  of  Nero,  as  Tacitus,  in  describ- 
ing the  persecution  during  that 
reign,  makes  no  mention  of  them, 
but  we  know  that  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  St.  Paul 
is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
near  the  Ostian  road,  where  that 
magnificent  church,  S.  Paolo  fuori 
delle  Mure,  now  stands ;  and  St. 
Peter  is  said  to  have  suffered  and 
to  have  been  buried  where  St. 
Peter's  now  stands.  Both  the 
bodies,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  early  Church,  were  removed 
to  one  of  the  Catacombs  on  the 
Appian  Way,  where  they  remained 
until  the  times  of  persecution  had 
ceased,  and  it  was  safe  to  take  them 
back  to  Some. 

During  the  persecution  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  there  is  ample 
proof  that  the  Catacombs  were  used 
by  the  Christians  not  merely  as 
places  of  sepulture,  but  as  hiding- 
places  from  their  tormentors.  From 
the  accession  of  Nero  to  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  that  is  to  say,  from  96  to 
166  A.D.,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Church  in  Bome  was  spreading  in 
peace  and  quietness.  Ay  e  must  not, 
therefore,  suppose  that  during  the 
early  centuries  the  Catacombs  were 
frequently  or  constantly  hiding- 
places.  They  were  places  of  sepul- 
ture only,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
from  the  persecution  of  Domitian 
to  that  of  Decius,  which  happened 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  centary. 

During  the  reign  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus there  were   at  first  local 
persecutions,  and    there    was    an 
outbreak  of  Pagan  zeaL    The  dark- 
ness of  desolation   seemed   to  be 
gathering  round  Borne.    The  Mar- 
comannian  war  on  the  Danube,  the 
Eastern  war  on  the  Euphrates,  and, 
worse  than  war,  the  terrible  plague 
which  the  victorious  legions  brought 
from  the  East,  had  raised  a  mad 
^Luie    throughout    the     empire. 
Victims  must  be  found  to  appease 
the  angry,  the  deserted,  and  the 
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insulted  gods.  The  cry  of  ''  The 
Christians  to  the  lions !"  resounded 
throughout  Eome.  To  this  period 
belong  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
and  the  martyrs  of  Lyons.  Justin 
Martyr  most  probably  perished  at 
the  same  time,  although  there  is 
no  certain  record  of  him. 

Gradually  these  perilous  times 
passed  away.  People  got  other 
things  to  think  about.  The  Chris- 
tians came  forthfrom  the  Catacombs, 
where  they  had  concealed  them- 
selves, looking  wan  and  pale  and 
ghostlike.  Christian  brotherly  love 
did  not  restrain  the  fratricidal 
jealousy  of  Caracalla,  though  he 
was  said  to  have  had  a  Chnstian 
nurse.  Under  Septimius  Severus 
there  were  local  and  partial  perse- 
cutions, and  the  brutal  Commodus 
made  a  jest  of  their  sufferings; 
yet  he  had  Christians  in  his  house- 
hold. Alexander  Severus  placed 
Christ  in  his  gallery  of  sages,  and 
granted  a  piece  of  land  for  the 
building  of  a  Christian  church. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  at 
this  time,  both  Christian  churches 
and  Christian  cemeteries  were 
common.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
Emperor  Philip,  who  succeeded 
Severus,  was  a  Christian  at  heart. 
Thus  we  have  come  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  when  a  cruel 
persecution  broke  out  under  Decius, 
which  was  continued  under  Vale- 
rian and  Diocletian. 

During  all  this  period  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  gradually  supplanting 
the  old  Pagan  creed  in  Some. 
Sometimes  a  slave,  sometimes  a 
servant,  sometimes  a  freed  man 
would  introduce  it  amongst  the 
children  or  amongst  the  women. 
The  men  might  sternly  repudiate 
it,  but  it  crept  in  nevertheless, 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  by 
female  influence,  and  by  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  children 
by  servants.  Christian  cemeteries 
naturally  multiplied  as  the  numbers 
of  the  new  belieyers  increased.  The 


oldest  sarcophagi  were  plainly  the 
work  of  heathen  sculptors.  The 
names  and  inscriptions  in  the  first 
instance  were  usually  Greek,  then 
Greek  mixed  with  Latin,  and  at 
length  Latin  alone.  The  earlier 
tombs,  too,  are  without  those  dis- 
tinctive titles  common  on  the 
heathen  monuments,  which  dis- 
criminated the  patrician,  the  master, 
the  plebeian,  the  libertus,  the 
libertinus,  and  the  slave. 

It  was  a  nice  question  to  whom 
the  Catacombs  below  belonged.  Did 
they  belong  to  those  whose  houses 
and  gardens  were  above  them,  or 
to  the  descendants  of  the  excava- 
torsy  or  to  those  who  held  the 
guardianship  of  the  places  of  exit 
and  of  entrance.  These  were  knotty 
points  for  Eoman  law  to  solve,  and 
much  learning  and  much  forensic 
and  polemical  eloquence  were  dia- 
plaved  in  argument  about  it. 

Fortunately,  the  religious  feeling 
of  all  nations  makes  of  places  of 
sepulture  holy  ground.  They  were 
surrounded,  if  not  with  legal,  at 
least  with  popular  sanctity,  and  this 
feeling  would  cause  all  useless 
squabbles,  all  violent  altercations 
about  them  to  be  discountenanced 
and  frowned  down.  Practically,  they 
soon  came  to  be  held  in  common 
by  the  Church,  or  by  partfbular 
churches,  just  as  the  cemeteries 
above  ground  were  held  by  borial 
clerks  or  companies  that  undertook 
the  care  of  the  tombs.  Certain  it 
is  that  heathen  ornaments  and 
emblems  have  been  found,  mixed 
with  Christian,  in  the  Christian 
Catacombs ;  but  this  probably  arose 
from  the  workmen  being  accus- 
tomed to  those  emblems,  those 
symbols,  and  those  ornaments 
before  their  conversion.  That  the 
Catacombs  were  never  used  by 
the  Pagan  Eomans  as  a  place  of 
sepulture  is  undoubted. 

Early  in  the  second  century,  Cal- 
listus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Borne, 
-^UA  V'g'^QivxLtAd  to   the  care  of  a 
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Christian  cemetery  on  the  Appian 
Waj,  and  it  is  not  so  long  since  the 
tombs  of  several  bishops  were  found 
not  far  from  the  church  of  St.  Se- 

• 

bastian,  amongst  others  that  of 
Gallistus  himself,  and  of  Fabianus, 
a  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Decius. 
The  monogram  M.  (martyr)  after 
the  name  of  Fabianus  was  evidently 
added  to  the  inscription  at  a  later 
date,  and  by  another  hand  than 
that  which  carved  the  rest  of  the 
inscription. 

Cornelius,  the  successor  of  Fabi- 
anus, was  banished  by  the  Emperor 
Gallus  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  died 
there.  He  too  was  a  martyr,  and 
his  tomb  with  ....  NELIUS 
MARTYE  on  it  was  found  after 
long  search  by  M.  de  Kossi,  to  whom 
archa?ology  iu  Kome  owes  so  much. 

A  later  bishop,  Damasus,  when 
times  of  peace  and  security  had 
come  agaiu,  would  be  tlie  restorer 
and  the  adorner  of  the  Catacombs. 
He  was  really  their  spoiler  and 
their  violator.  He  laid  many  of 
them  open  to  the  light  of  day, 
crowded  them  with  churches  and 
chapels,  and  allowedand  encouraged 
hosts  of  pilgrims  to  do  homage  to 
the  martyrs  buried  there.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  number  of  the 
martyrs  was  multiplied  as  fast  as 
piety  demanded  it,  or  legend  could 
invent. 

Above  the  Catacomb  of  Callistus 
stands  a  huge  mound,  half  under- 
mined, manifestly  one  of  those 
grand  monumental  structures,  which 
in  heathen  times  lined  the  Appian 
Way.  This  is  probably  the  tomb 
of  the  Cu'cilii,  and  it  is  probable 
that  St.  Ca?cilia,  tlie  celebrated 
martyr,  whom  we  see  so  often  repre- 
sented in  mediaeval  paiotiugs,  be- 
longed to  this  family.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  old  patrician  families  of 
Home,  those  whose  names  had 
figured  in  the  annals  of  the  city  for 
centuries,  were  the  most  obstinate 
upholders  of  Paganism,  and  the  last 
to  embrace  the  new  faith. 


After  the  age  of  Damasus  and 
his  immediate  successors,  the  history 
of  the  Catacombs  is  brief,  dark, 
and  melancholy.  Barbarians,  hea- 
thens, and  Christians,  closed  around 
Eome.  There  was  a  long  succession 
of  sieges;  Alaric,  Genseric,  Yiti- 
ges,  Totila,  and  Belisarius  sur- 
rounded the  eternal  city  with 
their  armies  in  succession.  The 
suburbs  were  laid  waste,  all  the 
extramural  churches,  particularly 
those  ^ built  over  the  Catacombs, 
were  plundered,  and  many  of  them 
destroyed.  Not  only  were  the  stately 
and  colossal  monuments  of  Bepub- 
lican  and  Imperial  Bome,  which 
lined  the  Appian  and  the  Flaminian 
Ways,  trampled  as  it  were  in  ruin, 
or  made  use  of  for  military  pur- 
poses, or  their  materials  wasted  and 
strewn  about  in  wanton  savagery; 
but  even  the  Christian  monuments 
were  exposed  to  insult,  ravage,  and 
destruction,  and  that  too,  often  by 
armies  professedly  Christian.  The 
bones  of  the  martyrs  were  sought 
for  and  were  carried  off,  particularly 
by  the  Lombards.  The  remains  of 
St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  are  said 
to  have  been  three  or  four  times 
removed  from  their  resting-places, 
because  it  was  feared  they  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

The  word  Catacomb  seems  to  have 
been  originally  the  proper  name  of 
a  s])ace  or  vault  under  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Sebastian.  We  first  hear  of 
it  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the 
name  was  gradually  extended  to  all 
similar  excavations  around  Borne. 
It  was  here  that  the  remains  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  said  to  have 
been  recovered  from  some  Greeks 
who  were  carrying  them  off  by 
stealth,  and  in  this  Catacomb  they 
were  then  deposited  for  safety.  There 
are  no  less  than  sixty  Catacombs 
in  different  directions  round  Borne, 
but  all  outside  the  walls,  a  plain 
proof  that  they  were  intended 
originally  for  purposes  of  interment, 
for  interment  was  strictly  forbid- 
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den  within  the  walls.  The  jpasBages 
underground  are  uauallj  eight  feet 
high  and  from  three  to  fiye  wide, 
the  roof  is  either  horizontal  or 
alightly  yanlted,  and  seldom  re- 
qnires  any  other  enpport  than  the 
aides.  This  is  particularlj  the  case 
when  the  excayation  is  in  the  granu- 
lar tufSa,  in  which  the  interments 
were  most  commonly  made.  When 
they  gradually  got  nearer  the  sandy 
tu&,  artificial  supports  were  often 
necessary.  But  passages  in  this 
material  were  soon  abandoned. 

The  graves  are  irregular  in  size, 
persons  of  all  ages  being  interred 
close  to  each  other.  Sometimes  the 
tomb  was  intended  for  one  body, 
sometimes  for  three  or  four,  so  that 
the  depth  differs  materially.  The 
ayerage  number  of  grayes  in  each 
tier  is  fiye,  but  they  yary  consider- 
ably, and  their  length  is  usually 
eight  feet.  When  undisturbed  they 
are  found  closed  with  marble  slabs 
or  tiles,  on  which  the  inscriptions 
or  Christian  emblems  are  often  cut. 
Dean  Stanley  has  remarked  on  the 
hopeful,  cheerful  tone  of  the  in- 
scriptions— ^nothing  sad,  gloomy,  or 
foreooding  about  them.  These 
smaller  graves  are  called  loculi. 
There  are  others  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, called  arcosolia,  consisting  of 
an  arch  oyer  a  graye,  or  a  sarcopha- 
gus hollowed  in  the  tufii,  the  whole 
of  greater  pretensions,  and  more 
imposing  in  appearance  than  the 
simple  loculi,  A  third  class,  a  kind 
of  sepulchral  chamber,  occurs  at 
intervals,  surrounded  with  loculi  or 
arcosoliOf  which  have  sometimes 
been  converted  in  later  times  into 
&mily  vaults,  or  into  chapels. 

Although  there  are  as  many  as 
sixty  distinct  series  of  Catacombs, 
yet  they  do  not  extend  further  than 
a  circle  of  three  miles  from  the 
walls  usually ;  the  furthest  that  has 
yet  been  discovered  is  that  of  St. 
Alexander,  on  the  Yia  Nomentana, 
about  six  miles  from  the  walls. 
Padre  Marcbi,  who  studied  the  suV 


ject  exhaustively,  supposed  that 
there  Were,  on  the  average,  about  a 
hundred  thousand  graves  in  each 
Catacomb.  This  would  give  a  total 
of  about  six  million  bodies  buried 
in  them,  but  I  fear  it  must  be 
regarded  only  as  a  yery  rou£^h 
guess.  That  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  exaggeration  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Simor  di  Eossi  calculated 
the  entire  length  of  the  paasageSy. 
Ac.,  in  the  Catacombs  at  upwards 
of  five  hundred  geographical  miles. 
Not  a  tenth  part  of  this  length, 
however,  has  been  explored. 

The  Jewish  Catacombs  open  on 
the  road  leading  to  St.  Urbino. 
Here  we  descend  into  an  oblong; 
chamber  open  to  the  sky,  but  ori- 
ginally vaulted  over,  the  floor  being 
of  white  and  black  mosaic.  From 
this  a  low  door  leads  down  into  one 
of  the  galleries,  out  of  which  open 
six  square  chambers,  or  cubiewa, 
one  of  which  is  remarkable  from 
the  paintings  of  the  seven-branched 
candelabrum,  on  the  roof  sind  walls, 
and  from  a  large  white  marble  sar- 
cophagus, sunk  beneath  the  floor, 
the  bas-reliefs  and  other  structures 
on  which  were  gilt.  This  sarcopha- 
gus resembles  in  its  style  those  of 
the  fourth  century. 

Lateral  passages  lead  to  seyeral 
other  square  chambers,  lined  with 
graves  exactly  as  in  the  Christian 
Catacombs  —  graves  of  different 
kinds  and  sizes.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  inscriptions  on  marble 
slabs  have  been  discoyered  in  these 
catacombs,  but  not  one  of  a  Pagan 
or  Christian  character.  About  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  in  Greek  letters, 
though  generally  expressing  Latin 
words,  and  the  remainder  are  in 
Latin.  It  is  very  curious  that  not  a 
single  trace  of  the  Hebrew  character 
has  yet  been  found  in  these  Cata^ 
combs,  although  evidently  many 
of  those  buried  there  were  office- 
bearers in  the  synagogues,  such  as 
rulers,  scribes,  and  doctors  of  the 
\aw. 
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Another  small  Hebrew  Catacomb  the  titles  frequently  having  refer- 

has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  ence  to  the  authorities  of  the  svna- 

Yigna  Cunarro,  behind  the  church  gogue.    This  would  appear  to  nave 

of  St.  Sebastian.    The  inscriptions  been  more  ancient  than  those  on 

are  almost  all  in  the  Greek  cnarac-  the  road  leading  to  St.  Urbino. 
ter,  the  emblems  purely  Jewish,  and 


THE   ACHILL   ISLES. 

I. 

The  Achill  isles — the  Achill  isles — 
Where  man  is  sad  while  Nature  smiles; 
Where  lulls  are  bathed  in  summer's  glow, 
While  shadows  fall  on  hearts  below ; 
Where  land  and  sea  with  wealth  abomid, 
But  wails  of  hunger  oft  resound — 
The  contrast  it  is  grief  to  tell. 
Yet,  Achill  isles,  I  love  ye  well ! 

n. 

The  Achill  isles — the  Achill  isles — 
\Vhat  changing  thought  the  way  beguiles  ; 
The  granite  crown  of  dark  Slievo  More, 
The  curlew's  scream  upon  the  shore, 
The  splashy  bog,  the  fresh-cut  peat, 
The  mountain  sheep's  responsive  bleat, 
The  golden  eagle  poised  on  high, 
The  blue  of  ocean  and  of  sky ! 

III. 

The  Achill  isles — the  A.chill  isles — 
The  road  conducts  by  easy  miles, 
Where  Cavan's  lord  with  prescient  taste. 
Improves  the  lake,  reclaims  the  waste ; 
Or  where  bright  vistas  Art  has  made 
Mid  green  Glendaragh's  sylvan  shade  ; 
Around  the  rich  magnolias  bloom, 
And  southern  heaths  the  air  perfume. 

IV. 

The  Achill  isles — the  Achill  isles — 
The  dizzy  path  to  Keem  defiles 
By  difis  that  mock  th'  Atlantic  tide, 
By  chasms  opening  deep  and  wide — 
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Still,  as  we  olimb  *tis  sweet  to  know 
A  vale  of  beauty  spreads  below. 
Where  violets  spring,  and  ftiohsias  lave 
Their  sea-kissed  blossoms  in  the  wave ! 

V. 

The  Achill  isles— the  Achill  isles— 
'Neath  Minanm's  rocky  solemn  piles, 
A  temple  fiishioned  by  the  sea, 
Echoes  the  wild  waves'  litany  I 
Lo !  Dngort's  caves,  and  velvet  strand ; 
And  their  white  homes — ^the  Mission  Band, 
Whom  Nangle  led  o'er  Achill  Soond, 
A  wild  to  farm — a  church  to  found! 

VI. 

The  Achill  isles — ^the  Achill  isles — 
Let  travellers  write  in  glowing  styles 
Of  vine-clad  hills,  or  sun-lit  shores. 
Of  France,  or  Spain,  or  the  Azores — 
On  Afric's  isles  of  healing  fcime 
Where  Spring  and  Winter  are  the  same — 
Oh !  aching  sufferers,  ere  ye  roam, 
Seek  a  Madeira  nearer  home ! 

vir. 

The  Achill  isles— the  Achill  isles — 

What  cruel  cause  thy  sons  exiles  ? 

It  was  not  creed — ^it  was  not  sect. 

The  only  cause  was  man's  neglect ! 

A  brighter  dawn  at  last  appears, 

A  better  hope  for  coming  years — 

Wake  from  your  sleep  and  stand  confessed — 

The  island  gardens  of  the  West ! 

vin. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Achill  isles ! 
Let  man  with  Nature  share  her  smiles  I 
From  Achill  Head,  where  sea-fowl  soar. 
To  famed  Kildavnat's  castle  hoar, 
The  curse  is  lifting  from  your  sod 
Before  the  opened  Book  of  God ! 
A  nobler  plan  of  life  begin — 
To  work  in  faith  is  twice  to  win ! 

William  Diobt  Setmour,  Q-C,  LL.D. 
ne  Deanery,  Tnam,  Oct  Srd,  1B76. 
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Br  THE  LA.iiCA8niBE  AVircu. 


THE    EAEL    OF    EOSCOMMON, 


Amoxo  the  many  poets  posterity 
has  forgotten,  the  Earl  of  Eoscom- 
moD,  a  man  full  of  learning,  and 
to  whose  influence  our  literature 
is  largely  indebted,  should  be  re- 
membered. Seldom,  however,  in 
these  days  do  we  hear  his  name 
mentioned,  yet  he  must  have  been 
endowed  with  great  genius  to  have 
attracted  the  notice,  and  excited 
the  emulation,  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison  and  the  Marquis  d'Argens. 

Dryden  pays  tribute  to  the 
Earla  powers  when  he  acknow- 
ledges that,  in  translating  Lucre- 
tius and  Virgil,  he  followed,  or 
tried  to  follow,  the  rules  laid  down 
in  Koscommon's  "  Essay  on  Trans- 
lated Verse."  Moreover,  the  great 
John  flatters  himself  that,  although, 
as  he  says,  many  a  fair  precept  in 
poetry  is,  like  a  seeming  demon- 
stration in  mathematics,  very 
specious  in  the  diagram,  yet  false 
in  the  mechanic  operation,  he  has 
succeeded  in  observing  the  useful 
instructions  given  in  the  Earl's 
performance,  and  is  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  truth,  and  has  in 
many  ])lace8  made  examples  to  the 
rules. 

Again  he  says  that  Eoscommon's 
translation  of  Virgil's  Sixth  Eclo- 
gue, has  given  him  much  trouble,  as 
not  wishing  his  own  composition 
to  be  inferior,  he  had  to  take  great 
pains  to  equal  his  predecessor.     In 


his  notes  on  Virgil,  Dryden,  refers 
the  reader  bodily  to  those  given  by 
his  friend,  thus  acknowledging 
the  superiority  and  erudition  dis- 
played in  them.  The  notes  to  this 
Eclogue  show  the  Earl's  classical 
education ;  they  are  numerous, 
brief,  and  explicit,  written  as  he 
says  in  the  preface,  for  those  who 
cannot  be  acquainted  with  names 
and  passages ;  and  he,  therefore, 
directs  them  by  letter  to  the  foot 
of  the  page  where  an  account 
would  be  found  of  all  that  was  out 
of  the  common  road,  given  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

Pope  must  likewise  have  held 
our  author  in  high  esteem  when  he 
says  of  him,  in  his  ''  Essay  on  Cri- 
ticism " — 

**  Such    was    Roscommon,    not    more 

learned  than  good. 
With  manners  generoas  as  his  noble 

blood. 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome 

was  known. 
And  ev'ry  author  s  merit,  hut  liis  own." 

This  contains  every  compliment 
it  is  possible  for  one  author  to  paj 
another;  it  proclaims  at  once  his 
learning,  his  aristocratic  connec- 
tions, bis  generosity,  and  his  mo- 
desty. Nor  is  Addison  less  enthu- 
siastic when  in  bis  account  of  the 
greatest  English  Poets,  he  writes — 
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*'  Nor  must  Roscommon  pass  neglected 

by. 

That  makes  even  rules  a  noble  poetry ; 
Bules  whose  deep  sense,  and  heavenly 

numbers  shov? 
The  best  of  critics,  and  of  poets  too/' 


Again  the  same  great  poet  in  the 
Spectator  says,  that  he  cannot  con- 
clude the  paper,  without  taking 
notice,  that  we  haye  three  poems 
in  our  tongue,  which  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  each  of  them  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  the  "  Essay 
on  Translated  Verse,"  the  **  Essay 
on  Poetry,"  and  the  "Essay  on 
Criticism." 

The  Mar(|nis  d'Argens  in  his 
"  Lettres  Juives,"  speaking  of  the 
growth  of  poetry  in  this  kingdom, 
attributes  its  condition  to  the  fact 
that  men  of  the  first  quality  did 
not  disdain  to  become  followers  of 
the  Muses ;  for  instance,  my  Lord 
Boscommon,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who 
each  had  written  pieces,  which  gave 
them  with  justice  the  title  of 
great  poets.  Creech  the  translator 
of  Horace^  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
his  Essay  upon  unnatural  flights 
in  Poetry,  Trapp  in  his  preface 
to  Virgil,  and  Mrs.  Katherine 
Philips,  the  translator  of  Cor- 
neille's  Pompey,  for  which  Boscom- 
mon wrote  a  prologue,  all  bore 
witness  to  his  abilities ;  the  lady 
calling  him  the  most  hopeful  young 
nobleman  in  Ireland.  It  seems 
strange  therefore  that  his  name 
should  be  forgotten,  when  so  many 
of  our  great  genuises  have  acknow- 
ledged themselves  only  equal,  and 
in  some  instances  inferior,  to  the 
Earl. 

Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of 
Boscommon,  was  the  descendant 
of  a  very  old  Irish  family,  and  was 
the  son  of  James  Dillon  who  had 
been  converted  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  creed  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  The  place  and  date  of 
biB  birth  are  not  known,  beyond 


that  he  was  born  in  Ireland,  when 
the  country  was  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  to 
whom  the  Earl's  mother,  who  was 
related  to  the  Boyntons  of  York- 
shire, was  near  akin ;  and  to  the 
future  poet,  when  he  was  baptized, 
the  lord  lieutenant,  gave  tbe  sur- 
name of  his  own  family — "Went- 
worth. 

Some  years  after  his  birth,  the 
Earl  of  ,  Strafford,  anticipating  re- 
ligious disturbances,  sent  the  young 
Earl  over  to  his  own  seat  in  York- 
shire, and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  under  whose  care  he 
cultivated  the  classics  with  success, 
and  learned  to  write  Latin  with 
elegance.  But  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Earl  of  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, Boscommon  was  sent  bj 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Usher  to 
study  under  the  famous  Mr. 
Bochart  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

Caen  is  one  of  the  spots  in  the 
world  which  has  been  haunted  bj 

fenius.  Malherbe,  who  gave  to 
French  poetry  a  dignity  of  tone 
before  unknown,  was  born  there  in 
the  year  1555  and  died  in  1628. 
There,  too,  the  unfortunate  Malpila- 
tre  was  bom  years  after  Boscommon 
was  resting  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  French  poet  died  in  the 
greatest  misery,  actually  from  star- 
vation, yet  the  very  men  who  were 
mean  enough  to  allow  him  to  do  so» 
at  his  death  seized  his  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  destroyed,  containing 
passages  he  did  not  care  to  pre- 
serve, and  published  them,  making 
ample  fortunes  out  of  the  works  of 
one  to  whom  they  had  refused  to 
give  bread. 

After  remaining  some  time  at 
Caen  the  Earl  travelled  to  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  a  deep  know- 
ledge of  medals  and  the  Italian 
language,  which  he  spoke  with 
great  fluency.  After  tbe  Bestora- 
tvon  Charles  II.  received  him   at 
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Court  and  made  him  the  captain  of 
a  hand  of  pensioners,  and  some 
time  after  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
the  Duchess  of  York.  The  gaieties 
and  frivolities  of  the  age  of  that 
king— 


<t 


Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 
And  never  did  a  wise  one ;  *' 


and  in  which  the  monarch  himself 
so  freely  indulged,  setting  the 
fashion  of  horse-racing  by  presenting 
the  first  "  royal  cup  **  and  building 
a  palace  at  Newmarket,  entrapped 
the  Earl,  who  became,  like  many 
other  noblemen  of  his  time,  a  game- 
ster; which  caused  him  to  lose  a 
great  amount  ^of  his  fortune,  and 
to  appear  frequently  in  the  duel 
field.  A  dispute  with  the  Lord  of 
the  Privy  Seal  concerning  his  estate 
having  arisen,  he  had  to  return  to 
Ireland,  'and  abandon  his  post  at 
the  English  Court.  On  his  arrival 
in  Dublin  he  was  made  captain  of 
the  Guards  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
but  he  still  led  a  wild  life,  freely 
indulging  iu  his  passion  for  gaming. 

His  generosity  and  gratitude  were 
displayed  upon  the  following  occa- 
sion, and  it  is  the  only  narrative  we 
have  of  his  adventures  with  the 
sword.  One  night,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  a  gaming-table,  he 
was  set  upon  by  three  men,  paid 
to  assassinate  him ;  but  he  very 
pluckily  defended  him^iclf,  and  killed 
one,  whilst  a  nobleman,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  that  way,  came 
to  his  rescue,  and  disarmed  a  second ; 
the  other  took  to  his  heels.  This 
gentleman  was  of  good  extraction, 
but  poor,  and  the  Earl,  in  return 
for  having  saved  his  life,  gave  up  to 
him  his  post  of  captain  of  the  Guards, 
which  the  gentleman  held  for  three 
years,  when  he  died,  whereupon 
Koscommon  again  took  the  cap- 
taincy. 

He  could  not  long  resist  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  great  city,  so  he 
soon  returned  to  London,  and  mar- 


ried Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
Eichard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
the  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

It  was  at  this  period  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  writings, 
and  began  to  form  a  Society  for  re> 
forming  and  fixing  the  standard  of 
the  English  language,  in  which 
Dryden  helped  him. 

But  dissension  and  commotion 
were  at  hand.  The  rough  times*of 
political  and  religious  disputes  are 
not  those  in  which  literary  men 
feel  at  ease,  and  upon  the  accession 
of  James  II.  the  Earl  deemed  it 
expedient  to  retire  from  England 
to  Kome,  telling  his  friends  that  it 
would  be  best  to  sit  next  to  the 
chimney  when  the  chamber  smoked ; 
so  the  scheme  for  reforming  our 
tongue  was  abandoned.  He  after- 
wards suffered  from  an  attack  of 
gout  before  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion, and,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
a  French  quack,  he  was  suddenly 
carried  off,  about  the  year  1688. 
He  died  piously,  and  in  his  last 
moments  exclaimed : — 

**  My  (iod,  my  Fatlier,  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forsake  me  at  my  end." 

He  was  interred  amid  great  pomp 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  regretted 
and  admired. 

The  poets  of  Koscommon's  time 
lived  a  life  as  full  of  adventure  as 
that  of  any  other  citizen.  Milton, 
Davenant,  and  Waller  passed 
through  many  vicissitudes,  and  their 
lives  during  the  periods  of  Eevolu- 
tion  and  Bestoration  were  at  stake. 
Milton  saved  Davenant  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  on  the  Besto- 
ration Davenant  saved  Milton. 
Waller  fought  with  the  Boundheads 
under  Cromwell,  whose  panegyrist 
he  was,  and  afterwards  received 
favours  at  the  hands  of  Charles  and 
James.  He  is  held  to  be  the  most 
harmonious  of  English  poets,  and 
Bishop  Atterbury  pays  him  a  sreat 
tribute  when  be  says  that  he  round 
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the  Euglish  language  a  rougli  dia- 
mond and  gave  it  all  its  polish. 
Many  men  of  genius  perished  in 
obscurity,  including  the  two  great 
dramatists  who  have  furnished  our 
modern  tragedians  with  characters 
— Massenger  and  Otway. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that 
Boscommon's  performances  are  not 
numerous,  and  it  is  upon  his 
"  Essay  on  Translated  Verse,"  and 
his  Translations  from  Virg^  and 
Horace,  along  with  a  few  para- 
phrases, that  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  rests.  His  occasional  poems 
are  neither  of  sufficient  importance 
or  merit  to  attract  attention;  in- 
deed, we  wonder  how  a  man  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  choice  of  subjects 
tor  poetic  treatment,  so  skilled  in 
auch  treatment,  could  condescend 
to  write  verses  **  Upon  the  Death 
of  a  Lady's  Lap  Dog,"  or  "  Upon  a 
Lady  who  Sung  very  finely  but  was 
afraid  of  a  Cold."  His  fine  "  Ode  to 
Solitude  "  is  full  of  classical  beauty, 
and  is  the  prototype  of  hundreds  of 
poems  on  the  same  subject.  The 
concluding  lines  are  fine  : — 

"  Here  may  I  on  this  downy  grass 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  moments 

pass; 
Till    with    a   gentle  force  victorious 

Death 

My  solitude  invade, 
And,  stopping  for  awhile  my  breath. 
With    ease  convey   me    to    a  better 

shade." 

The  "gentle  force  of  victorious 
Death "  is  a  fine  expression,  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  melo- 
dious flow  of  the  whole  poem.  The 
few  stanzas  entitled  '*  The  Dream  " 
are  beautiful,  and  end  with  a  dreamy 
apostrophe  to  Sleep,  the  dumb 
utterance  of  a  dreamer  on  the  point 
of  death.  Be^ides  these,  he  wrote 
an  epilogue  to  Alexander  the  Cheats 
a  prologue  to  Pompey^  before  men- 
tioned, a  prologue  spoken  to  the 
Duke  of  xork  at  Edinburgh,  some 
ItDea  on  Dryden's  "  Beligio  Laici " 


and  a  few  other  poems  on  topical 
subjects,  none  of  which  need  men- 
tion in  a  particular  manner;  no 
doubt  at  the  tiny  of  their  appear- 
ance they  were  considered  nappy 
and  elegant  compositions. 

His  "Essay  on  Translated  Verse" 
is  his  magnum  opus.  It  contains 
every  rule  necessary  for  the  good 
translation  of  the^orks  of  the  poets, 
and  many  precepts  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  warrant  their  observance 
in  all  kinds  of  writing.  He  therein 
tells  his  reader  to  learn  to  use  his 
arms  before  he  begins  to  fight ;  that 
a  translator  must  select  an  original 
author  in  his  own  vein,  that  he 
must  guard  against  an  indecent 
word,  a  piece  of  advice  which  would 
have  done  the  world  great  service  if 
the  poets  and  dramatists  of  Bos- 
common's own  time  bad  been  as 
strict  to  observe  the  law  as  he  him- 
self was;  that  an  author  should 
never  make  a  mere  noise  and  no 
sense;  that  he  should  always  be 
clear;  he  must  write  when  in  a 
vigorous  heat,  but  correct  at  ease, 
and  make  rhyme  subservient  to 
sense.  In  the  course  of  these  in- 
structions he  condemns  the  French 
language,  saying  thatEugliBh  energy 
is  never  found  in  French  authors: — 

"  The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling 

line 
Drawn  to   French  wire,  would  thro' 

whole  pages  shine." 

He  sneers  at  Homer's  railing 
heroes ;  he  is  loud  in  his  praise  of 
Horace,  Maro,  and  Virgil ;  he  pities 
those  who  are  compelled  to  prosti- 
tute their  pen  through  sheer  want ; 
speaks  a  great  truth  in  the  lines — 

"  Empire  and  poetry  together  rise  ; 
The  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state. 
And  when  they  fail,  portend  approach- 
ing fate — 

and  concludes  by  a  quotation  from 

the  sixth  book  of  '*  Paradise  Lost." 

ThdtTMth  of  hia  rules,  and  the 
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soundness  of  his  judgment  cannot 
be  denied.  Many  of  the  most 
striking  expressions  appear  to  have 
been  imitated  by  Boileau  in  his 
»'  Art  Poetique.*' 
Koscommon  says : — 

*'  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense." 

Put  this  side  by  side  with  the 
French  poet's  words : — 

•'  Quoiquc     yous    ocrivcz,    evitez    la 

bnsscsse, 
Lc  style  Ic  moins  noble,  a  pourtnut  ga 

noblesse." 

Again,  compare — 

'*  Of  many  faults,  rhyme  is  perhaps 
the  cause ; 

Too  strict  to  rhyme  we  slight  more  use- 
ful laws ; " 

with 

**  Quelque  siyet  qu*on' traite  ou  plais- 

ant  ou  sublime, 
Que  toujours    le  bon   sens   s'accorde 

avec  la  rime, 
L'un  I'autre    vainement  ils  semblent 

sc  hair, 
La  rime  est  unc  esclave  ct  nc  doit 

quobdir." 

Other  passages  have  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Earl's  per- 
formance, which  appeared  before 
Boileau's.  Our  author's  advice  to 
wTite  in  a  heat  has  been  generally 
the  custom  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  poets,  Edgar  Poe  excepted. 
Did  not  Byron  compose  "  The 
Corsair  "in  a  fortnight?  Poe,  in 
his  '*  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
says  he  wrote  his  fantastic,  weird, 
and  highly  finished  poem  "  The 
Kaven/'  in  a  cool  and  uninspired 
manner ;  in  fact,  according  to  his 
own  details,  he  composed  it  after 
the  style  of  an  arithmetician,  with 
mathematical  minuteness,  in  the 
most  stern  matter-of-fact  hours.  If 
he  did,  he  is  an  exception.  But  the 
Earl  offends  us,  when  ho  says : — 


**  For  none  have  been  with  admiration 

read 
But  who,  besides  their  learning,  were 

weU-bred." 

No  doubt  it  was  'so  in  his  time, 
and  more  the  shame.  We  are 
willing  to  excuse  the  Earl  for  this 
egotism ;  it  is  nothing  else  but 
priding  himself  upon  his  birth  ;  but 
the  boasting  assertion  has  since  his 
time  been  contradicted  in  the  per- 
sons of  Chatterton,  Burns,  Keats, 
Clare,  Nicoll  and  others.  His 
statement  that  poets  are  the  guar- 
dians of  a  country  is  correct,  and  a 
kingdom  is  in  ruin,  or  fast  drifting 
towards  it,  when  her  poets  are 
worthless.  Viscount  Strangford  in 
his  **  Life  of  Camoens,'*  speaking  of 
tho  miserable  end  of  so  great  a  poet, 
observes  that  the  fate  of  Camoens, 
considered  in  a  political  view,  bears 
an  intimate  connection  with  that  of 
his  country.  The  same  degrada- 
tion of  national  sentiment  which 
suffered  such  a  man  to  become  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast,  not  long 
afterwards  plunged  Portugal  into 
the  lowest  disgrace,  and  reduced  her 
to  the  abject  state  of  a  conquered 
province.  So  true  it  is  that  the 
decline  of  public  spirit  in  matters 
of  taste  is  a  certain  indication  of 
]}olitical  decay.  And  Canoens 
himself,  in  a  prophetic  voice,  said, 
*'  The  world  shall  witness  how  dearly 
I  have  loved  my  country.  I  have 
returned  not  merely  to  die  in  her 
bosom,  but  to  die  with  her.** 

In  every  country  it  has  been  the 
same.  In  what  a  glorious  position 
was  Athens  when,  during  the  age 
of  Pericles,  jEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  flourished.  Home 
was  in  her  zenith  when  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid  struck  their  lyres 
and  were  applauded.  The  victories 
and  triumphs  of  Queen  AnueVi 
Augustan  era  are  well  known  ;  and 
wherever  literature  and  the  fine  art» 
are  nursed,  Victory  and  Fame  to- 
gether sit. 
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Th«*  wl:cli'  C!*.«av  iii.  as  Drviicn 
justly  uliscrrcfi,  a  tini^ht'il  piN'ni: 
all  t!.i*  riilcfl  ol'  roiiifin!iition  art* 
(*tnl>r:u'i'il  \iitliin  itii  liinitn ;  it  \* 
jiN»a>;iiit  yrt  M*ven\  anil  no  porfi'rtly 
natural  that  tlie  art  employoil  to 
ci'ii-triu't  it  i«  not  p^'rt'eived.  As 
AiiiiiHoii  doflarep.  and  then.^  nrvd* 
n(i  t'lirthor  eulnj^y,  it  ia  a  mantrr- 
|ii('n\  and  \\a»  never  boon  exc«'lIod. 

Wi*  haw  aln'ady  sipnkon  of  thf 
Kari*!«  tranvlation  of  Virf^il'd  Sixth 
Kolf»L;iio.  which  has  hvvix  appri'- 
i'iatt'd  by  thf  i;n*ati'^t  piK*ts  uf  our 
land,  aa  likvwisi*  have  hi?*  two 
Odri»,  llif  twi*ntv-fk*cond  of  the  lir-t 
book,  and  the  hixth  of  t)ie  thini 
boitk  uf  Horace;  then  folltiwn  his 
mtirit  lencthv  and  valuable  tmnala- 
tion,  *■  IloraeeV  Art  of  Piwtrv/'  To 
each  of  thesi*  he  ban  addt^l  the 
nio#t  eoniprehennive  note^,  i»hieh,  if 
read  by  thenivelven,  apart  from  tlie 
poem,  are  de«>ply  interesting :  to 
thin  he  pr«-ri\e<«  a  lively  notice,  with 
Home  remarks  on  Hen  Jonsuii  :  aisd 
IMmuiid  Waller  the  "  courtci"i8  " 
write  M.ine  ver?*es  wi.ii'b  form  a  j  ro- 
loi;ue  to  tin*  tranplati<>n,  and  on  .u-- 
euiint  I 'fits  If  nt!th.  cannot  hi*  more 
tijan  iiientiom-'l  iiere.  Tht*  l-Inrl 
had  a  profouii't  acquaintance  with 
l)i»th  i  I  reek  and  Roman  literature, 
A<*  W4 11  as  with  tliat  id* other  cnun- 
trir»:  and  h:-<  knowledi^e  of  the 
m\th«il..i;y.  t!;i*  ]ihiloM>phr.  the  n'- 
lijh'n.  thf  customs.  lii«*  rlhliiric, 
thi-  p«»i  try.  tiif  «lrama.  the  military 
art.  and  the  i:rt»at  n-j  re^'iitativi ■:« 
ol'  «;u*!i  i.f  iKi'jn'  braufhrs.  make 
lit     (-\j  iauati  >iiS     t'.i'ar    and     in- 

htrUCtMt'. 

Ill:*   par.i|dim.H***  in«  lude  oiu*  on 
the' Scene  of  «  are   Srlvi*  Kcatf   in 


Pastor  Fido,  and  one  on  the  1  ISth 

P^alm,  both  of  them  vigorous  and 
rendering  the  fort*e  of  the  original. 

That  the  I'larl  was  a  man  full  of 
piH>tic  tire,  soiinti  judgment,  and 
intellectual  act  i\  it  v.  this  article  will 
MTve  to  prove,  lie  might  bare 
written  more  bail  be  not  lived  in  ao 
gay  and  troubled  a  perio<l.  He  was 
held  one  of  the  firstt  wits  of  bis 
time,  and  Dry  den  regrets  tbat 
Hngland  should  not  have  the  honour 
of  claiming  so  great  a  man.  Much 
of  that  great  mine  of  classical  know- 
ledge  which  be i)oa!*csM*d  begatbcnp«l 
in  Italy  and  other  countries,  where 
be  attended  tliose  brilliant  assom- 
blie!4  of  mi*n  of  genius,  who  met 
and  diseuHsed  various  topics,  and 
which  years  aft**r  another  illus- 
trious Irisliman.  Oliver  Uoldsniith. 
was  likewise  to  attend,  not  indeed  in 
the  garb  of  .in  earl,  but  in  tbat  of 
a  wandenT  Thr  Karl  claims  gmt 
honour!*,  lie  dcMTxed  them  ;  but  to 
(iildy  will  our  sympathies  incline. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Karl's 
i)er:«unal  appearance,  though  to  have 
been  eunnidered  so  great  a  wit,  and 
to  have  bf*eii  received  in  the  best 
compiTiy.  he  must  have  been  a 
gallant.  Whatever  his  failings  maj 
have  been,  be  did  good  work — 
work  which  not  one  indecent  word 
or  thought  sullies;  all  bis  eonpo- 
>ition!i  being  bright,  pun*,  and  clas- 
(iiral,  adjectives  which  could  dot  be 
Applied  to  many  writers  of  his 
tinif.  Kven  in  these  dajs,  wh«a 
proiligacy  ban  not  the  same  lieence, 
an  author  must  |Miasess  a  shrewd 
and  dett'rmined  spirit  to  writ«  niv 
thing  which  on  his  dcathbad  be 
Would  not  wish  to  rHraet. 
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FOLK  LORE  OF  THE  COUNTY  DONEGAL. 


The  wild  and  picturesque  countv 
of  Donegal,  which  posseBses  ro- 
mantic regions  as  yet  unexplored 
by  the  artist,  is  the  home  of  a  host 
of  superstitions,  pathetic,  fanciful, 
or  grotesque. 

The  fairies  are  supposed  to  hold 
their  revels  as  in  ancient  days,  in- 
visible to  mortals,  except  upon  May 
eves,  and  Hallowe'ens ;  witchcraft 
exerts  its  uncanny  power  in  almost 
every  townland ;  and  mermaidens, 
called  by  the  peasantry  **  White- 
wives,"  still  haunt  boggy  tarns, 
and  clear,  deep  loughs,  embosomed 
in  the  mountains. 

It  will  not  surprise  the  reader 
to  hear  that  the  most  numerous,  as 
well  as  the  most  touching  of  these 
superstitions,  relate  to  the  world 
of  spirits — that  mysterious  world, 
lying,  it  may  bo,  somewhere  near 
us,  which  we  ourselves  must  per- 
force enter  in  course  of  time. 

The  desire  to  discover  something 
about  that  spiritual  state,  so  awful 
because  unknown,  is  surely  the 
motive  that  influeuces  the  ignorant 
peasant  in  his  speculations,  as  well 
as  the  grave  and  earnest  student, 
and  the  less  reverent  spiritualist. 

This  yearning  of  the  people  after 
a  little  knowledge  of  what  is  un- 
revealed,  has  given  birth  to  many 
strange  fancies ;  among  others  to 
the  idea  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  made  restless  by  the  tears 
and  regrets  of  survivors,  are  unable 
to  get  to  heaven,  and  hover  near 
the  earth,  sometimes  appearing  to 
reprove  their  relatives  for  their  ex- 
cessive grief. 


The  writer  has  frequently  heard 
widows  and  mothers  remonstrated 
with,  by  well-meaning  neighbours, 
in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Dinna  be  crying  an'  lamenting 
that  way,  or  you'll  keep  him  frae 
his  rest ; "  and  has  seen  the 
mourners  forthwith  struggle  to 
restrain  their  tears,  thus  impelled 
by  the  very  strongest  motive  that 
could  be  presented  to  them. 

This  belief  is  common  to  the 
members  of  all  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Donegal. 

A  Presbyterian  household  in  the 
village  of  Carrigans,  is  believed  to 
have  been  visited  by  certain  strange 
experiences  about  eight  years  ago. 
Jack  and  Nelly  Boyle,  and  their 
two  grown  up  sons,  were  ignorant 
people.  The  parents,  bom  at  a 
time  when  the  schoolmaster  was 
not  so  much  abroad  as  he  is  in 
these  days,  had  not  received  any 
education,  and  had  not  attempted 
to  give  their  children  any. 

Of  the  two  sons,  Alick,  the 
eldest,  was  a  sober,  industrious 
young  man,  the  mainstay  of  the 
family ;  but  the  younger  brother 
was  a  ne'er-do-weel,  who  usually 
drank  his  wages,  and  often  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  for 
cursing  the  Pope  when  drunk,  aud 
thereby  exciting  his  Boman  Catholic 
neighDourB  to  combat. 

Tor  where  the  southern  Irishman 
trails  his  coat  by  way  of  challenge 
to  all  combatants,  the  quarrelspme 
Ulster  Protestant  speaks  disre- 
spectfully of  the  Pope,  while  the 
Aoman  Catholic  breaks  forth  into 
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abuse  of  King  William,  of  "  glo- 
rious, pious,  and  immortal  me- 
mory." 

Old  Jack  Boyle  had  a  bad  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  vexation  at 
his  son's  conduct ;  he  died,  was 
honourably  waked,  and  decently 
buried. 

But  the  widow  and  eldest  son 
did  not  shake  off  their  grief  after 
the  funeral,  as  the  villagers  expected 
them  to  do.  Instead  of  this,  Nelly 
sat  weeping  by  her  lonely  hearth, 
and  Alick  went  to  his  work  with 
dejected  step  and  bent  head.  Thus 
a  fortnight  went  by.  At  length  a 
neighbour  resolved  to  remonstrate 
with  Nelly,  and  going  into  her 
house,  began  to  remark  upon  the 
folly  of  ''taking  trouble,"  i.e„ 
mourning  too  bitterly.  "  Why  but 
you  try  an'  get  your  mind  a  wee 
lifted,  Nelly,  dear?  Jack,  decent 
man,  has  done  wi'  the  troubles  o' 
this  world,  an'  sure  you  wouldna 
wish  to  keep  him  frae  his  rest  ?  " 

^'  Na,  na,  Katie,  I'm  no  lamenting 
after  Jack  now:  I  was  put  from 
it,  an'  I'll  just  tell  you  the  way  it 
was.  It  was  the  night  after  the 
funeral,  that  I  heerd  Jack's  foot 
on  the  floor,  an'  then  I  felt  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  happing  me  ; 
but  I  couldna  speak  till  him.  Weel, 
he  came  three  nights  after  other, 
an'  still  I  didna  speak ;  and  says 
Alick,  when  I  tould  him,  says  he, 
**  Mother,  keep  up  the  fire  the 
night,  an'  see  it  you  can  see  him." 

**  AVeel,  Nelly?  "  from  her 
breathless  auditress. 

"Weel,  I  made  a  bonnie  wee 
Are,  but  that  night  he  didna  come 
ava;  but  yesterday  in  the  gloam- 
ing, when  Alick  was  sitting  on  the 
stane  at  the  side  o'  the  house,  he 
felt  a  waft  of  cold  air  coming  up 
frae  the  garden,  an'  he  knowed  his 
father  was  there. 

**If  you're  my  father,"  says  he, 
"  speak  an'  say  what's  keeping  you 
ihie  jour  rest." 

With  that  the  father's  voice  mt^de 


answer,  "  It's  your  mother  an*  you 
wi'  your  crying  an'  lamenting  that's 
keeping  me  out  of  heaven.  I'm 
flying  about  near  the  earth,  an'  I 
canna  get  to  my  rest.  Tell  your 
mother  to  stop  her  crying  after  me, 
an'  be  you  a  good  son  to  her,  an' keep 
yourself  quit,  an'  keep  the  house 
quiet,  an'  have  patience  wi'  thon 
poor  rambling  boy,  an'  now,  fare- 
weel ! — I  an  going  to  my  rest." 

No  more  tears  were  shed  bv 
Nelly  or  Alick,  and  the  younger 
brother,  impressed,  perhaps,  by  his 
father's  remembrance  of  him  in 
another  state  of  being,  became  sober 
and  respectable. 

Almost  as  touching  as  the  above 
superstition,  is  the  Koman  Catholic 
belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 
return  to  earth,  and  visit  their 
friends  every  Hallowe'en. 

In  Donegal,  upon  that  sacred 
vigil,  as  night  approaches,  the  door 
is  left  wide  open,  the  hearth  care- 
fully swept,  and  food  provided  ;  and 
seats  are  always  placed  for  the 
silent  and  invisible  guests,  who  are 
believed  to  form  part  of  the  com- 
pany.  It  does  not  matter  that  the 
food  remains  untasted,  that  no 
footfall  has  been  heard,  the  people 
are  convinced  that  their  lost 
parents,  children,  sisters  or  sweet- 
hearts, still  interested  in  their  fate, 
have  come  to  visit  them. 

In  Carrigans,  the  village  above 
referred  to,  reside  three  old  un- 
married people,  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  "poor,  desolate  orphans," 
as  they  call  themselves ;  though  as 
they  have  been  orphans  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  the  pity  they  excite 
on  that  account,  is  not  so  fresh  as 
it  once  was. 

But  their  remembrance  of  their 
parents  is  as  fresh  as  ever  ;  and  for 
thirty  years  their  door  has  been 
left  open  on  Hallowe'en,  their 
hearth  carefully  swept,  and  two 
stools  have  been  placed  before 
the  fire,  while  at  either  side  sit  the 
gwj  \x^«Afc^**  w^\\a3as  "  firmly  con- 
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vinced  that  their  father  and  mother 
are  bearing  them  company. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  the  spirits  of 
the  restless  dead  appear  to  sur- 
vivors,  but  occasionally  some  broken 
hearted  mourner  has  to  tell  a  story 
of  such  appearance ;  or  some  child 
lisps  that  his  mother  has  returned 
to  him  from  the  uudiscovered 
country  ;  and  living  mothers, 
knowing  the  tender  clinging  of  a 
mother's  heart,  find  it  easy  to 
believe  him. 

Tourists  in  the  highlands  of 
Donegal,  on  their  way  to  Carrick 
and  Glen-col umb-kill,  pass  through 
the  beautiful  town  of  Killybegs, 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  noble 
harbour,  and  flanked  by  the  gigantic 
mountain  ran^e  of  Cronarad. 
In  sight  of  this  lovely  spot  is  a 
wild  district  called  Crocknafiola ; 
and  in  a  cabin  in  the  district  the 
following  events  are  said  to  have 
taken  place : — 

James  Doolan*s  wife  was  about 
to  die.  The  doctor  had  done  all 
that  skill  and  kindness  could 
suggest ;  the  priest  had  performed 
the  last  offices  of  his  religion,  and 
the  husband  and  neighbours  were 
**  waiting  on  her,"  t.tf.,  watching  her 
last  moments. 

Kitty,  the  sickly  little  child, 
whose  piteous  wailing  had  hardly 
ceased  during  the  mother's  illness, 
began  to  cry  loudly  at  this  moment, 
and  the  dying  woman  opened  her 
eyes,  and  gazed  anxiously  at  her 
and  her  little  brothers. 

She  beckoned  to  the  father,  and 
as  he  bent  down  to  catch  her  faint 
utterance,  she  said,  '*  Don't  forget 
me,  James,  and  never  put  another 
woman  in  my  place,  over  those 
childer." 

"  Never,  never,**  replied  the 
weeping  husband. 

"  But  you  be  to  promise  it,"  per- 
sisted the  poor  mother,  "  promise, 
promise !  **  and  she  looked  from 
father  to  children,  with  a  wistful 
look,  as  if  loth,  so  loth  to  leave  them. 


James  Doolan,  in  his  sincere 
grief,  was  very  ready  to  give  the  pro- 
mise she  required,  and  added  to  it  a 
spontaneous  assurance,  intended  to 
express  all  his  affection  and  sorrow. 

"  Ay,  Sheelah,  woman,  I  promise 
that  1*11  put  nae  woman  m  your 
place,  an*  1*11  bury  you  decent  an'  re- 
spectable ;  you  sail  hae  the  grandest 
wake  an*  funeral  that  was  iver  seen 
in  this  townland." 

Whether  Sheelah  was  as  much 
comforted  by  these  last  words  as  he 
intended  her  to  be,  does  not  ap- 
pear, for  just  then  a  neighbour  put 
a  plate  into  her  nerveless  hand,  on 
which  were  twelve  lighted  ends  of 
candle,  supposed  to  represent  the 
twelve  Apostles,  who  give  light  to 
the  departing  soul. 

As  her  hand  dropped,  Sheelah's 
dying  gnze  turned  for  the  last 
time  to  the  wailing  child.  James 
Doolan  mourned  his  wife  very  sin- 
cerely. It  was  not  long  after  the 
funeral  that  he  awoke  one  night 
while  the  fire  was  still  bright,  and 
saw  his  dead  and  buried  Sheelah 
seated  in  her  old  place. 

While  he  looked,  she  got  up  and 
moved  over  to  the  bed  where  the 
children  lay.  She  bent  over  them, 
and  "  happed  **  them  carefully,  par- 
ticularly the  little  delicate  one ; 
but  at  this  juncture  James's  terror 
became  overwhelming,  and  as  he 
muttered  rapid  Pateri  and  Aves  she 
disappeared. 

As  time  went  on  his  grief  grew 
lighter,  and  at  last  he  forgot  his 
promise  to  Sheelah,  and  courted  a 
handsome  girl  whom  he  had  met  at 
the  fair  in  Kiliybegs.  She  accepted 
him,  and  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
but  as  she  lived  at  some  distance, 
he  found  he  must  leave  the  children 
under  a  neighbour's  care,  while  he 
went  to  be  married. 

But  the  day  before  he  intended 
leaving  home,  he  went  to  the  bog 
for  a  creel  of  turf,  locking  the  four 
children  up  alone  in  the  house.  On 
his  return  with  the  turf,  he  was 
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fturphftoii  to  find  that  thev  were 
wai>hed  and  ucatlv  dn'H«iHl,  instead 
of  in  their  cver\dav  rni;'>.  ai  ho  liad 
left  thoni. 

"  Who  was  it  wuhhcd  viv..  an' 
coinbi'd   vciiir   hair,  an'  dri'0M*d   \'vi. 

m  m 

eai'  fzrnn  r  "  ur'kod  In*. 

"  It  was  \vi*\*r  Mil,"  rojilied  the 
t-Ulrht  hoy. 

**  Ati' wliat  did  voiir  Ma  vav  to 
yi/r  "  ir.(]uirt*d  thi*  MartU'd  fathtT. 

*'  Siii*  caid  i^liL*  wniiliina  be  coniini; 
hat'k  t4»  Hce  u».  hfoam*  vou  wi*n* 
^<  iiii:  to  i:v\  tnarrifd  .  an'  hhe  tohi 
U!t  t-  hf  i:ood  didder,  and  bid  (lod 

Janitnt  waH  ^o  terrified  and  con- 
reirnre  htriokt-n.  tliat  he  torthuitTi 
M*nt  a  ]ne00ni:e  to  the  handitonu* 
pirl.  I »  >.\v  hf  ••rued,"  and  there 
woiiM  be  lit*  weddini;. 

HiH  iii-ii^hbi  iirn  who  henrd  the 
Ktory  applauded  hi  a  cor.  duct  :  they 
ha<i  diaupprovcd  utroo^ly  «>f  him 
tor  tliiukiuL!  of  breaking  bin  pro- 
miM-  to  the  i!ead,  but  it  wouKl  an- 
pcnr  that  they  MW  little  harm  in 
h\9  hreaeh  of  faitli  \iitli  thr  living. 
It  i«  to  he  hoped  that  the  ill-treated 
maidei;  toon  lound  a  nmrt*  tlc^irahie 
admirer  than  JameA  l)uol:ut. 

lJet«ideA  thi*  ai;iietv  about  their 
cltiMreu.  which  i«  BUp|>osed  to  keep 
the  pouN  of  niotheni  in  a  utate  of 
n-Mleh!«Le!«!*.  and  the  unea^^inesit 
cau»rd  the  departed  gonerully  by 
the  eXiTMive  i»rief  of  Hurvivorv, 
then*  14  one  •  it  her  cauM*  assipnt*d 
by  the  BupenttitioU!*  pea«ant  for  the 
alleged  uvvavional  appearanivof  the 
dead.  Au  ijifullliifd  promifie.  or 
unpaid  df'ht.  will  f*utlice  to  keep 
CM'  ulhi  Ka!i  hati  a  tendt-r  cm* 
»eunt'i-.  'in'iii  li^  reM."  If  any 
act  ut  di.i!  tif«t\.  or  unri(;}.tci  ui 
tit-ahnc  lia«»  l»"i*ri  pcrpeir.itiMJ.  t?iey 
»ay  that  iX  i9  impu!*«iMe  tor  the  pi-r- 
j  etra'.-r  to  r-^t  quietiy  in  hi*  yraii'. 
A  \«-rT  rurii'ii*  ^t«irv  in  :.'luf(tra- 
tii'ii  ill  tl.i-  U'l:*!.  I  eoiir*  to  th«» 
wri!rr 

Tfia>:y  n-.-i  <ir-n'e  *  on  nor  iivi-d 
on  the  b'  r.;-  r?  of  a  ianr*-  Inrf  bog, 


in  the  parish  of  ClondeTaddock, 
where  tiiey  could  hear  the  Atlantic 
Bur:;tii  thunder  in  u{M)n  the  ^h  re, 
and  Hce  the  wild  Ntorms  of  winter 
BWC'-p  over  the  Muckish  mountain, 
and  liis  ru:;£;ed  neii^h bourn.  Even 
in  summer  the  cabin  by  tie  bog 
wa«  dull  an  1 1  dreary  enough. 

Thady  Connor  worked  in  th<- 
fields,  and  (trace  made  a  liveli- 
ho4'd  as  a  pedlnr.  carrying;  a  ba^ki*! 
of  reninantH  of  cloth.  cm1ic*o,  dmg- 
pet.  and  frir/-  ah'Ut  the  country. 
Th«'  pet)ple  rari'ly  viiiited  any  larj^*' 
town,  and  found  it  convenient  to 
buy  from  Grace,  wh'i  was  welcome*! 
in  manv  a  ion«*lv  hou^e.  wherr  a 
tabh'  wa«  hai^tilv  cleared,  that  ^hr 
mijht  display  fier  ware**.  Beini; 
Ci*Mfiidered  a  ver^'  ho  Rent  woman. 
hhe  WMM  fnrquently  entrusted  with 
commiMiions  to  the  ahops  in  I^et- 
terkenny  and  Kamelton.  Aj  abe 
Kt  out  towards  home,  her  bftaket 
was  generally  laden  with  little  gifts 
for  her  children. 

•Ml race,  dt-ar,"  would  one  of  the 
kind  h4iu8«*w-ivi*a  i^av,  '^  here's  a 
farrel  of  oaten  cake,  wi'  a  taste  o' 
butter  on  it ;  tak*  it  wi*  you  for  the 
wi*anii :  *'  (tr,  '*  here's  half  a  doum 
of  e;;i;« :  you've  a  big  Caniilr  tf 
i«up;»ort." 

Small  Connors  of  all  ages  erowdet! 
rounil  the  wearr  mother,  to  rifle  her 
bafiket  of  these  gifts.  Dut  her 
thriftv,  hard  life  came  auddenlr  to 
an  end.  She  died  after  an  illne«« 
of  a  few  hours,  waa  wakeJ  and 
buried  as  handaouelT  as  Thadv 
Ctitild  aflbrd. 

Thady  waa  in  bed  the  night  after 
the  funeral,  and  the  fire  atil)  burned 
brightly,  when  he  nw  hia  defiarted 
w  ife  cross  the  room,  and  bead  over 
the  cradle.  Terrified,  be  mutterp\J 
rapi-i  prayers,  corering  hia  faee  with 
the  blanket ;  and  on  looking  up 
again  the  appearance  waa  gone. 

Next  night  he  lifted  tbo  infknt 
out  of  the  cradle,  and  laid  it  bahiaJ 
him  in  the  bed,  hoping thna  toeaoape 
his  ghoatlr  viaitor ;  but  Oi 
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presently  in  the  room,  and  stretch- 
ing over  him  to  wrap  op  her  child. 
Shrinking  and  shudaeriug  the  poor 
man  exclaimed,  '*  Grace,  woman, 
what  is  it  hrings  you  back  ?  What 
is  it  you  want  wi'  me  ?  " 

''  I  want  naething  frae  you, 
Thady,  but  to  put  then  wean  back 
in  her  cradle,**  replied  the  spectre, 
in  a  tone  of  scorn.  "  You're  too 
'feared,  but  my  sister  Bose  willna 
be  'feared  for  me, — tell  her  .to  meet 
me  to-morrow  evening,  in  the  old 
wallsteads." 

Bose  lived  with  her  mother,  about 
a  mile  off,  but  she  obeyed  her  sister's 
summons  without  the  least  fear,  and 
kept  the  strange  tryste  in  due  time. 

**  Bose,  dear,"  as  she  appeared 
before  her  sister  in  the  old  wall- 
steads,  ^'my  mind's  oneasy  about 
them  twa  red  shawls  that's  in  the 
basket.  Matty  Hunter  and  Jane 
Taggert  paid  me  for  them,  an'  I 
bought  them  wi'  their  money  Friday 
was  eight  days.  Gie  them  the 
shawls  the  morrow.  An*  old  Mosey 
McCorkell  gied  me  the  price  o'  a 
Wiley  coat :  it's  in  under  the  other 
things  in  the  basket.  An'  now 
farewell ;  I  can  get  to  my  rest." 

"  Grace,  Grace,  bide  a  wee 
minute,"  cried  the  faithful  sister, 
as  the  dear  voice  grew  fainter,  and 
the  dear  face  began  to  fade — 
"Grace,  darling!  Thady P  The 
childer?  One  word  mair!"  but 
neither  cries  nor  tears  could  further 
detain  the  spirit  hastening  to  its 
rest ! 

An  unfulfilled  promise  will,  ac- 
cording to  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  keep  the  departed  soul 
from  its  rest ;  and  if  a  young  couple 
who  have  plighted  their  troth  one 
to  the  other,  should  be  separated 
by  death,  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
survivor  to  appear  at  the  wake,  and 
just  before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is 
closed,  to  take  the  stiff  hand,  once 
so  precious  and  well-beloved,  and  to 
falter  out  the  words,  ^I  release 
thee  from  thy  troth." 


If  this  ceremony  should  be  ne- 
glected, it  is  the  belief  of  the  people 
that  the  survivor  would  not  be  free 
to  enter  into  an^  new  engafi;ement ; 
but  would  be  liable  to  be  haunted 
by  the  involuntary  breaker  of  the 
contract. 

Many  a  Donegal  man  has  seen 
his  neighbour's  wraith.  If  in  the 
morning,  and  coming  towards  him, 
he  looked  upon  the  appearance  as 
an  omen  of  long  life ;  out  if  in  the 
evening,  and  turned  away  from  him, 
he  at  once  anticipated  the  worst. 
In  this  case,  he  was  almost  sure 
to  whisper  what  he  had  seen  pretty 
widely ;  but  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
kind  and  considerate  person,  he  con- 
cealed it  strictly  from  the  doomed 
neighbour. 

Such  a  thoughtful  person  was 
Sam  Bradley,  of  Cloufi;hfin.  While 
in  charge  of  his  landlord's  newly, 
built  house,  he  was  one  evening 
seated  by  the  kitchen  hearth,  on 
which  the  first  fire  had  just  been 
kindled,  when  he  saw  the  owner's 
mother  enter  the  room,  cross  it,  and 
go  towards  the  staircase.  Hearing 
no  footsteps  overhead,  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  up  stairs,  and  look 
for  the  old  lady.  She  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  Me  then  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  seen  her  wraith. 

He  was  sorry  for  her,  when  he 
saw  her  next  morning,  in  her  old 
house,  for  although  she  seemed  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  be  knew 
she  would  not  live  to  move  into  the 
new  one.  He  was  perfectlv  right  : 
she  was  buried  the  day  before  her 
son's  "  flitting." 

Very  similar  to  the  above  is  the 
story  of  Tom  Gilmour's  gnmd- 
motner,  which  was  told  the  writer 
by  the  hero  of  the  adventure. 

Tom's  grandmother  lived  in  the 
little  village  of  Carrigans  for  ninety 
Tears.  She  had  been  a  notable 
housewife,  and  very  energetic  wo- 
man in  her  day,  but  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  her  life  she  bad  only  been 
able  to  move  from  the  bed  to  her 
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chair  iu  the  chimney  cornor.  As 
Turn  snicked  his  pipe  one  summer 
evening,  leaning  again»t  the  wall  of 
the  house,  he  saw,  a^  he  thought, 
his  (grandmother  leave  the  door  close 
bv,  niid  walk  shiulr  down  ti>e  street, 
supported  by  her  stick.  Slie  turned 
the  corner,  and  he  Io«t  bi:;ht  of  her. 

*'  HilU,"  called  he  to  his  brother, 
who  was  chopping  wood  near  the 
door,  "did  vou  see  the  old  woman  ?** 

"  Ay,  Tom,  an*  1  havena  seen  her 
travel  »ac  clever  this  nianv's  the 
da\." 

*-Weel,  Billy.  bheMl  no  travel 
very  lon^  in  this  world.  Couie 
here,**  and  leading  him  to  the  win- 
dow, he  showed  him  the  grand- 
mother calmly  knitting  in  her  usual 
place.  The  omen  was  accomplished 
within  three  weeks. 

In  these  two  instances  no  care 
taken  of  the  old  women  by  those 
whii  saw  their  wraiths  could  possibly 
have  sared  their  lives  ;  but  iu  the 
tolloMing  cose,  the  ap|)earaDce  of 
the  wraith  might  have  led  the 
father  to  use  such  precautious  as 
would  have  saved  his  child. 

William  Mcl'berson  was  a   dar 

• 

labourer  in  the  parish  of  Taugh- 
boyne.  It  wai  very  pleasant  on 
summer  evenings,  when  his  little 
daughter  Mary,  hih  only  chi!d,  came 
running  to  meet  him.  with  her 
hands  full  4>f  the  ro^ex  and  woikI- 
bine  from  the  tall  hedges  in  the 
la::e  that  led  up  to  his  dmir.  Then 
the  little  one.  |  nttliui;  her  ^ilTer• 
toned  ni'nsen^e,  usrd  t>.»  conduct 
the  weary  man  home. 

On  a  June  evt-uing,  six  vears 
ago,  William  entered  the  lane  as 
UMial.  and  his  ijarling  Mary,  in  her 
blue  fruck.  dotted  ov«'r  with  white 
Bptits,  sprang  i>ut  nf  tho  ditch,  and 
trotted  hy  hi  a  suKv  H..t  she  did 
n<>t  Niv  I'l.f  wi»rd.  Whili-  he  wun- 
d*'red  at  l.t-r  sileiioe.  Aw  suddenly 
r.kn  on.  a:.-!  fell  head  f.Temoftt  into 
It  well  at  the  edge  of  the  ro«d.  near 
his  i>wn  door. 

Will;afu  saw   the   accident,    and 


he.ird  the  splash  she  nade  in  falling, 
and  in  an  agonv  rushed  forward. 
There  wm  no  Marj  in  the  well- 
nothing  but  the  mosaea  that  gleamed, 
and  the  ferns  that  nodded,  do«u 
under  the  brimming  water!  His 
child  met  him  on  bis  threshold,  and 
flew  into  his  arms. 

"  IVggy/*  said  he  to  his  wife  next 
morning,' **  dinna  let  Mary  out  n' 
your  sight  the  day*' 

Peggv'  was  too  busy  to  ask  any 
questions,  and  he  did  not  explain 
his  reason  for  this  command.  It 
was  washing  day,  and  the  mother 
was  gl.id  to  let* Mary  go  with  her 
little  cousins  to  visit  her  gran«f- 
mother  across  the  field. 

"Where's  Maryt*"  were  her 
father's  tirst  words  when  he  came 
in  from  work. 

"  She's  at  her  grand mather's." 
With  an  oath  WilliAm  hurried  in 
quest  of  the  child. 

"When's  Mary  P"  ha  asked, 
wildly  looking  round  his  mother's 
kitchen. 

"  She  ran  homo  half  an  hour 
ago,"  replied  old  Mrs.  3IcPheraon. 
wondering  at  his  distraught  air. 

Straight  to  the  fktAl  spot  went 
poor  William  .  and  there  lay  his 
pretty  Mary  on  the  ferns  and  noascn 
at  the  b^tttoni  of  the  well. 

Ia*ss  poetical  than  the  above 
superstitions,  but  more  grotcaque. 
are  those  relating  tu  witcfacrmft. 

A  witch  is  supposed  to  lire  in 
almost  e^erv  townland.  and  als*- 
some  person  who  baa  the  power  tif 
counttractiug  her  spells.  Men  as 
well  as  women  are  thus  gifted,  and 
though  they  never  accept  moiMT  iu 
p.nyment  fur  the  cserase  of  tlirir 
skill.  they  manage  to  make  a  verr 
g(K)d  thing  uf  it. 

Not  far  from  BathmnUan  lifed 
last  spring  a  family  called  Hanloa  . 
and  in  a  Ikrmliotiae  wamm  fielda 
distant,  people  named  Dogbertr 
lit  lib  familica  had  good  oova^  but 
the  Hanlons  wera  foctunat*  in 
potaessiog  a  Kcffffj  cow  that  gave 
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more  milk»  and  yellower  butter  than 
the  othen. 

Grace Doghertj,  a  young  girl,  who 
was  more  admired  than  loved  in  the 
neighbourhood,  took  much  interest 
in  this  Kerry  cow,  and  appeared  at 
Mrs.  Hanlon's  door  one  night  with 
the  modest  request — 

"  Will  you  let  me  milk  your 
Moiley  cow  ?*' 

*'  *An  why  wad  you  wish  to  milk 
wee  Moilev,  Grace,  dear  ?'*  inquired 
Mrs.  Hanlon. 

"Oh,  just  becase  you're  sae 
throng  at  the  present  time/* 

'*  Thank  you  kiudly,  Grace,  but 
I'm  no  too  throng  to  do  my  ain 
work.     I'll  no  trouble  you  to  milk." 

The  girl  turned  away  with  a  dis- 
contented air ;  but  the  next  evening, 
and  the  next,  found  her  at  the  cow- 
house door  with  the  same  request. 

At  length  Mrs.  Hanlon,  not 
knowing  well  how  to  persist  in  her 
refusal,  yielded,  and  permitted 
Grace  to  milk  the  Kerry  cow. 

She  soon  had  reason  to  regret 
her  want  of  firmness.  Moiley  gave 
no  more  milk  to  her  owner. 

When  this  melancholy  state  of 
things  had  lasted  for  three  days,  the 
Hanlons  applied  to  a  certain  Mark 
McCarnon,  who  lived  near  Binion. 

*^  That  cow  has  been  milked  by 
some  one  with  an  evil  eye,*'  said  he. 
"  Will  she  give  you  a  wee  drop,  do 
you  think?  The  full  of  a  pint 
measure  wad  do.*' 

"  Oh,  ay,  Mark,  dear,  1*11  get 
that  much  milk  frae  her  anyway." 

**  Weel,  Mrs.  Hanlon,  lock  the 
•door,  an*  get  nine  new  pins  that 
was  never  used  in  clothes,  an'  put 
them  into  a  saucepan  wi*  the  pint  o' 
milk.  Set  them  on  the  fire,  an'  let 
them  come  to  the  boil.*' 

The  nine  pins  soon  began  to 
simmer  in  Moiley *s  milk. 

Rapid  steps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching the  door,  agitated  knocss 
followed,  and  Grace  Dogherty's 
high  toned  voice  was  raised  in 
eatrer  entreaty. 


"  Let  me  in,  Mrs.  Hanlon  I**  she 
cried.  "Tak  off  thon  cruel  pot! 
Tak  out  them  pins,  for  they're 
pricking  holes  in  my  heart,  an'  I'll 
never  offer  to  touch  milk  of  yours 
again  I" 

Another  countercharm  is  to  get  a 
new  shoe  never  yet  fastened  to 
horse's  hoof,  or  still  better  a  new 
donkey  shoe,  and  afler  heating  it 
red  hot,  to  set  it  under  the  chum 
at  the  time  of  churning,  when  it  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  new  pins. 

The  potency  of  this  spell  will  be 
greatly  increased,  if  three  straws, 
taken  at  midnight  from  above  the 
witch's  door,  without  her  knowledge, 
are  laid  under  the  churn  with  the 
donkey  shoe. 

But  another  charm  more  potent 
than  any  of  the  above,  is  to  procure 
a  scrap  of  the  witch*s  garments,  and 
burn  it  under  the  sick  cow's  nose. 
The  animal  recovers  immediately, 
and  the  evil  eye  has  in  future  no 
power  over  her. 

The  witch  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  a  hare  or  a  cat,  and  milks 
the  cow  upon  the  pasture. 

Jack  Foster  of  Cloughfin  had  two 
cows,  both  good  milkers,  but  from 
the  time  that  old  Matty  Kear- 
naehan  came  to  lodge  in  his 
neighbour's  house,  he  used  to  milk 
one  of  them  without  obtaining  a 
single  drop.  He  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  unpleasant 
circumstance,  until  his  herd  boy 
told  him  that  a  large  black  cat  had 
been  seen  in  the  grazing  ground. 
She  was  a  wary  cat,  for  though 
Jack  spent  many  an  hour  in  pelting 
her  with  stones,  he  could  not  bit 
her. 

He  had  a  hen  that  took  to  laying 
out  of  doors,  and  egg  shells  alone 
were  to  be  found  in  her  nest  on 
the  top  of  the  ditch.  One  evening 
Jack's  wife  came  in  from  the  farm- 
yard quivering  with  excitement. 

'*  I  ha'  found  wha  tak's  the  egga 
as  weel's  the  milk,"  said  she :  "  I 
was  reaching  up  my  band  to  Silver- 
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cott*8  natt  on  the  top  o*  the  djko, 
when  thon  thief  o'  %  cat  flew  in  mj 
fftoe,  wi*  the  jolk  on  her  whitkert. 
Tak'  your  gun,  Jei*k,  an'  loed  vi' 
eiller.  If  thon  cat's  vhat  I  think 
•he  is,  iff  onlj  siller  that'll  hither." 

Jack  obeyed.  His  ^n,  charged 
with  a  threepenny  piece,  was  in 
remdiness,  and  ere  long  the  »leek 
cat  was  seen  running  upon  the 
ditch.  He  fired,  and  the  marauder 
waa  certainly  hit,  for  she  gave 
piteous  mews,  and  limped  away. 

**  Now/'  said  the  wife, ''  you'll  go 
next  door,  an'  ax  « hat  way  Matty 


Matty  waa  seated  by  her 
corner^    and    with    many    groana 
was  binding  up  a  wound  upon  her 
leg. 

She  had  that  moment  fallen  in 
eroesing  the  yard,  ahe  declared,  and 
had  hurt  herielf  upon  the  newly 
broken  stones. 

But  Jack  and  bia  wife  had  their 
own  ideas  as  to  the  cause  of  tha  in* 

The  cat  waa  nerer  apin  eeen  in 
Cloughfin,  and  Brownie,  the  eow, 
and  8iWereoat,  the  ben,  were,  from 
that  day  forth,  able  to  do  their 
duty  by  their  master  and  miatveea. 
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PART    OF   A   NEW  TEAJSTSLATION   OF    TASSO'S 

GERTJSALEMME  LIBERATA. 

FIRST  CANTO. 

I. 

I  8IMO  of  piotiB  war&re,  and  the  chief 
Who  freed  the  holy  sepulchre  of  ChriBt 
He  laboured  much  in  council  and  in  fight, 
And  in  hia  glorious  conquest  suffered  much  : 
In  vain  did  hell  oppose  him,  and  in  vain 
Against  him  Africa  with  Asia  armed ; 
For  Heaven  gave  him  fiEivour,  and  reduced 
His  wandering  comrades  underneath  his  sway. 

n. 

0  muse,  who  not  with  fading  laurel  wreath 

Dost  bind  thy  brow  on  lofty  Helicon, 

But  up  in  Heaven  amidst  the  blissfiil  choirs 

Dost  wear  a  golden  crown  of  deathless  stars ; 

Inspire  celestial  ardours  in  my  heart, 

Give  lustre  to  my  song,  and  pardon  grant. 

If  I  the  truth  adorn,  and  sometimes  dare 

To  deck  my  page  with  other  Charms  than  thine. 

in. 

Thou  know'st  that  there  the  eager  world  most  run, 
Where  flattering  Parnassus  pours  its  sweets. 
That  truth  enshrined  in  tender  verse  allures. 
And  e'en  the  most  refractoiy  persuades. 
So  to  the  sickly  child  the  nurse  presents 
The  vessel's  brim  with  liquor  sweet  besmeared : 
Meanwhile  deceived  he  drinks  the  bitter  draught. 
And  from  the  kindly  fraud  new  life  receives. 


IV. 

0  generous  Alphonso,  who  dost  save 
From  fortune's  rage,  and  into  harbour  guide 
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Through  ■hoals  and  rocks  mj  wandering  bark, 
Bj  billows  toned,  and  well-nigh  swallowed  op. 
Accept  with  friendlj  smiles  these  lines  of  mine. 
Which  I  present  as  rotiye  offering. 
Perhaps  a  daj  will  come  when  this  mj  pen 
Maj  dare  to  write  what  now  it  onlj  hints. 

V. 

It  is  most  jost  that  (if  the  chnxoh  of  Christ 
Should  erer  be  indulged  with  prosperous  pesos. 
And  seek  bj  fleets  and  armies  to  regain 
The  pre  J  uigustlj  seized  bj  barbarous  Thraos), 
To  thee  should  be  assigned  the  swaj  on  land. 
Or.  if  it  please  thee,  chief  command  at  sea. 
Great  Oodfrej's  riral,  now  meanwhile  aooepi 
My  Terses,  snd  prepare  thyself  for  war. 

VI. 

Twas  now  the  sixth  year  that  the  Christiaa  hot! 
Spent  in  the  east  upon  their  high  emprise  ; 
Nirca  they  had  conquered  by  assault. 
And  powerful  Antioch  by  stratagem. 
Which  afterwards  against  a  countless  host 
Of  Persian  foes  they  had  maintained  in  fight 
Tortoea  captured,  they  were  forced  to  rest 
In  winter,  and  were  waiting  for  the  spring. 

VII. 

And  now  the  end  of  winter's  eold  and  rain, 
Wliich  made  them  cease  from  wsr,  was  not  hr  off; 
When  the  Eternal  Father  from  His  throne. 
Who  in  the  purest  part  of  Hearen  dwells. 
And  i.H  as  high  sltore  the  starry  sphere 
As  are  tlie  stars  above  the  lowest  hell, 
TaniMi  here  His  ejre,  and  at  a  moment's  gl^Boe 
Beheld  all  tliin^^  within  the  workl's 


VIII 

He  saw  them  all  snd  in  the  Syrian  laad 
Then  fixed  His  gaii*  upon  the  Christaaaa  ^Mk« 
And  with  that  piercing  look  of  His,  whldi 
The  inmost  feelings  of  the  human  bsafi« 
Sees  (iodfrey  who  desires  to  drirs  awmj 
The  impious  I^gmns  from  the  holy  shrias. 
And.  full  of  faith  and  seal,  pays  ao 
To  mortal  glory,  empire,  powsr, 
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IX. 

Bat  sees  in  Baldwin  an  ambitioas  mind, 
That  eagerlj  for  human  greatness  sighs  : 
Sees  Tancred  hold  his  life  in  great  contempt. 
So  much  a  fruitless  loTe  distresses  him  I 
And  Boemond  He  sees  in  his  new  realm 
Of  Antioch  high  principles  set  up, 
And  laws  impose,  and  customs  introduce. 
And  arts  and  worship  of  the  one  true  Gk)d. 

X. 

So  deeply  is  he  plunged  in  this  one  thought, 
That  other  enterprise  he  seems  to  slight. 
He  sees  Rinaldo  has  a  warlike  soul, 
A  spirit  all  impatient  of  repose ; 
In  him  no  thirst  for  gold  or^empire  reigns, 
Bat  love  of  glory,  boundless  and  intense. 
He  sees  him  hang  intent  upon  the  lips 
Of  Guelph,  to  hear  of  ancient  noble  deeds. 

XI. 

Bat  when  the  Ruler  of  the  world  had  scanned 

The  inmost  thoughts  of  these  and  other  hearts. 

He  simmioned  to  Him  from  the  angel  host 

Great  Gabriel,  among  the  second,  first : 

He  is  between  great  God  and  better  souls 

A  faithful  and  well-pleasing  messenger ; 

He  brings  commands  from  heaven,  and  back  to  heaven 

Conveys  the  prayers  and  pious  zeal  of  men. 

XIL 

God  to  His  Messenger  said :  "  Godfrey  find, 
And  in  my  name  say  to  him, '  Why  delay? 
Why  is  the  war  not  now  at  once  renewed, 
To  liberate  oppressed  Jerusalem '  ? 
The  chiefis  to  council  let  him  call,  and  urge 
The  lofty  enterprise  which  he  shall  lead ; 
I  here  elect  him,  those  on  earth,  till  now 
His  comrades,  shall  his  servants  be  in  war.** 

xm. 

Thus  did  He  speak,  and  Gabriel  prepared 
With  speed  to  execute  His  high  commands. 
His  form  invisible  with  cloud  he  girt. 
And  thus  subjected  it  to  mortal  right. 
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A  haman  aspect,  human  limbs  he  feigned. 
Bat  clothed  them  with  celestial  migestj. 
The  age  'tirixt  yoath  and  childhood  he  assumed. 
And  with  hright  rays  his  flaxen  hair  adorned. 


XIV 

He  pot  on  white  and  golden-bordered  wings. 

Which  moTe  unwearied  and  with  lightning  spsad. 

With  these  he  clcaren  the  winds  and  oloods  and  fliea. 

Sublime  aloft,  aboTo  the  earth  and  sea. 

Inrested  thus,  tho  heaTenly  messenger 

His  flight  direoted  to  this  lower  world. 

He  first  alighted  on  Mount  Lebanon, 

And  poised  himself  upon  his  halanesd  wings. 

XV. 

And  then  he  towards  Tortosa's  neighbouring  shores 
Directed  haatilj  his  downward  flight 
The  sun  was  rising  from  the  eastern  wets. 
One  part  abore.  the  larger  still  below  ; 
And  Qodfrej  furrentlj,  as  was  his  wont. 
To  God  was  oflering  up  his  morning  pnjers ; 
When  jointly  with  the  sun,  but  fu  more  bfigfat^ 
Appeared  to  him  the  angel  from  the  east, 

XVL 

And  said :   *  0  Godfrey,  the  expected  time 
For  war&re  opportune  has  now  anired. 
Why,  then,  should  such  delay  be  interposed 
In  setting  free  oppressed  Jerusalem  ? 
Forthwith  a  ooondl  of  the  leaders  call. 
And  urge  the  backward  on  to  end  the  work ; 
Already  God  elects  thee  for  their  chieC 
And  they  will  willingly  submit  to  thee. 

x\ai. 

**  (tod  sends  me  ai  a  mteasngcr  to  thee ; 
And  in  His  name  I  now  rereal  His  will. 
What  hope  of  Tictory  oughtst  thou  to  have ! 
Wliat  glad  obedience  from  thy  sulgeei  troops  I  " 
He  ceased,  and  disappearing  then  flew  back 
To  seek  the  highest  and  the  bhgjhteet  Heaf«i. 
With  dazxled  eye  and  heart  sstoaished  •loafl 
Great  Godfrey  at  the  splendov  nad  Ika 
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xvin. 

Bat  when,  reeoyering  himself,  he  thought 
Who  came,  Who  sent  him,  and  what  had  been  said, 
He  burned  to  do  what  he  had  wished  before, 
To  end  the  war  of  which  he  was  the  chief. 
Not  that  to  see  himself  in  Heaven  preferred 
To  others  with  ambition  swelled  his  heart ; 
But  his  desire  was  in  his  Master's  will, 
Enkindled  like  a  spark  within  a  flame. 

XIX. 

His  brave  companions,  then,  not  scattered  far. 
To  meet  in  coandl  he  forthwith  invites. 
Repeated  messages  and  letters  sends, 
And  with  advice  entreaty  always  joins. 
Whatever  generous  souls  allures  and  spurs, 
Whatever  slumbering  valour  can  awake  ; 
All  this  he  seems  to  find  out,  and  adorn 
With  such  efiect,  that  he  constrains  and  charms. 
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LITEHAKY   CLIQUES    AND  C'HITICS. 


Novel  \iritini;  tnii»t  bo  ont*  of  the 
inniit  priititable  i>i  occupation!*,  or 
Ml  rely  tliv  nutnbiT  of  ftutliors 
uouhi  m»t  have  iiicri-aited  so  rapidly ' 
of  \nio  yoarfl ;  but  it  ii»  a  fact,  pi-r- 
hapH  lint  generally  known,  that 
the  works  4>f  fiction  rt*jt*cteit  tteh 
\i'ar  hv  thr  publishi'ns  far  t'Xcei-d 
in  itiHiibtT  thojte  accepted  and 
broil t;ht  out.  The  average  in — and 
we  have  our  information  on  the  bi*8t 
autlti-rity^tliat  nini-ty-fi^ht  out  of 
tviTv  hundn-d  MSS.  Hubmitted  for 
rdUfidf-ration  to  the  pubh^bcr'a 
*' ri'adfr"  an- condemned  oa  utterly 
w«  rtlilfMs  ;  in  manv  in^itAnces  we 
tliiiik  it  would  have  been  well  it 
the  reii.ainin!*  two  had  also  bet*n 
ifeut  back  to  their  ownen*. 

Ai;ain,  it  ii  quite  po^ible  that 
nriK'T::;  ti-i*  banned  uinety-ei^hl 
thiTi-  II. ay  be  a  Wi>rk  of  originality 
and  piMer  that  did  not  suit  the 
i'A^i*'  it\  the  reader  to  whom  it  wa^ 
M'l.c  t'.'r  jtid::ment.  It  caui.nt  be 
dr!  -.eii  that  at  pn  <»'*nt  tl.f  public 
ta-!»-  a*  rt  nards  tii*l:'>n  i-*  d»*rided:; 
and  II  o^t  iamentaMv  jijw.  \Vh«. 
th»-r  ,  !»!ioi«!'i  i!.iT»'  n«  t  I'e  an  rlfort 
ni:i-;f  til  r:i:«t>  the  standard?  Whv 
hh' u.*\  T':\\\,  viilx'ar,  mawkish,  and 
prrr;:i  :  -u*  "•l!.!r  be  acci  pte-i  beiMUi^e 
it  i-*  l!.*'  U'trK  *f  an  iiu(h--r'J  r*j.uU^ 
ariii  a  »r.i  viniten  tale  t'l.ii  nf  pri>- 
ni:«f  hy  an unknow ti hand  be  r eject ei 
— ye«,  and  very  i-ften  pj-etrl  uii. 
n  a-i  r 

Far  bo  it  fr'in)  us  ti»  ^ay  that  :tll 
ti.e  w-rk  pr«>diir»'d  hy  nr*  »ri!er* 
!•(  i;i'<<d  ;  but  thru  in  t.irie  <:&••'!•  ••ut 
olli-n  t:.e  writer  ol  repute  '.ra^U-s  on 
his  rt'putation,  an«i  wiil  niit  even 
ta\r  t^ie  tru  ibie  to  d<i  his  bt*9t.  be- 


cause he  knowa  that  bis  wor»t  «i!I 
be  tolerated,  nor  is  the  public  taate 
refined  enough  to  aeiect  the  br«t. 
It  is  verr  easy  to  verify  tins  assrr- 
tion.  Take,  forinstanoe,  two  novels 
published  within  the  past  two  jearp. 
"  Castle  Daly  "  and  **  The  (jueen  of 
(*iinnaueht/*  In  both  the«e 
stories  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Ireland. 
and  iu  both  we  hafe  the  introdue* 
tion  of  an  Englishman  as  hero;  but 
in  conception  of  character,  in  lite- 
rary hkill,  in  working  out  of  the 
details  of  plot.  "Castle  Daly  **  is  as 
far  superior  to  the  "  Queen  of  i*on- 
iiauKht  *'  as  "  Adam  liede "  la  to 
"  Kaiit  Lynne."  And  yet  the  former 
did  not  make  a  nan.e  in  the  literarr 
world,  and  although  it  eanie  out.  in 
the  tiryt  instance,  in  a  hii;h- class 
uiacazine,  it  is  very  little  known  ; 
while  the  *'  Queen  of  Connaught." 
which  is  badly  written,  and  in  deli- 
neation of  country  and  character  is 
simply  a  burleaque  and  laughable 
extravagansa,  went  through  several 
editions  and  was  universally  lauded, 
except  by  the  Irish  (radica*)  preas. 
Rut  the  stncturet  passed  by  jouf^ 
nalmts  in  Ireland  being  l»aaed  upon 
purely  party  grounds,  ar«  ralueleas 
as  literary  criticiso. 

For  our  own  part,  we  put  aaide 
the  evident  rancour  in  the  book 
afrainst  the  Irish  prieatbood.  and 
jud>:e  the  story  at  a  work  of  fiction, 
a  specimen  ol  the  literature  Ibat  la 
(•opuUr  at  the  present  day.  Pioa 
that  piiiot  4if  view  we unbaaitatmylj 
di'clare  that  it  is  uselcM  to  jpve 
books  well  «  ritten  and  admifable  ta 
everv  sense  of  the  ward,  aucb  aa 
**  Caitle  Daly/'  to  raadanbv  vf 
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the  *'  Queen  of  Connaught  *'  is  ad- 
mired and  praised. 

Again,  let  us  instance  that  ex- 
ouisite  little  prose  poem  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  "The Curate  in  Charge." 
Suppose  that  a  woman  talented  and 
cultivated,  but  a  novice  in  the  liter- 
ary world,  had  written  that  singu- 
larly perfect  little  tale,  word  for 
word,  as  it  now  stands  in  print,  we 
venture  to  assert  that  she  would 
have  found  infinite  difficulty  in 
finding  a  publisher.  Being  the  work 
of  Mra.  Oliphant,  who  has  already 
well  won  her  literary  spurs,  it  was 
published  unread ;  and  had  it  been 
trash,  pure  and  simple,  her  name 
would  have  floated  it. 

How,  then,  it  may  very  fairly  be 
asked,  is  the  unknown  author  of 
really  good  work  to  find  an  open- 
ing in  the  literary  world?  The 
answer,  no  doubt,  will  be,  that  good 
work  always  makes  its  way  ;  but 
although  some  exceptions  could  of 
course  be  found,  the  assertion,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  not  altogether 
true.  With  every  desire  to  allow 
to  genius  the  power  assigned  to  it 
by  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  di- 
vine gift,  we  adhere  to  our  opinion 
— that  the  iouumerable  ordinary 
readers  of  fiction  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  simply  read  to  be 
amused,  prefer  the  weakest  trash, 
if  only  the  name  of  some  well- 
known  writer  appears  on  the  title- 
page,  to  a  work  of  real  merit  by  a 
new,  and  therefore  unknown  and 
unproved  writer. 

It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  editors  must  cater  for  their 
public  ;  thus,  for  example,  we  have 
had  lately  in  a  popular  maeazine  a 
tale  called  "  Two  Destinies/'  of 
A*hich  the  author,  Wilkie  Collins, 
ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed,  and 
iu  the  same  periodical  is  running 
now— October,  1876— a  vulgar  and 
commonplace  story  from  the  pen 
that  some  years  ago  gave  us  the 
series  of  delightful  novels  which 
closed  with  the  "  Last  Chronicle  of 


Barset."  Anthony  Trollope  has 
done  right  good  work  in  bis  day  in 
his  own  peculiar  line,  but  now  that 
he  has  begun  mere  *'  pot-boilers '' 
— we  borrow  the  appropriate  word 
used  by  artists — we  think  it  is  hard 
that  by  virtue  of  reputation,  he 
should  be  able  to  close  the  pages  of 
a  popular  magazine  to  young  and 
clever  aspirants  for  literary  hon- 
ours. 

But  protest  is  powerless  to  break 
up  the  cliqueism  that  exists  in  the 
literary  world,  and  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  readers  are  satisfied 
with  scamped  work  from  the  pen  of 
a  popular  author,  it  is  useless  for 
the  few  readers  who  could  and 
would  appreciate  novelty,  especially 
when  it  is  attractive  and  of  sterling 
value,  to  lift  up  their  voices  and 
ask  for  new  bread  in  the  place  of 
old  Htones. 

Iq  acknowledging  the  popularity 
of  the  •*  Queen  of  Connaught " — 
the  firdt  work  we  believe  of  its 
author — we  may  seem  to  have  con- 
tradicted our  previous  statement 
that  books  by  unknown  writers 
are  not  welcomed  by  the  reading 
public  ;  but  our  ar^ment  is,  that  a 
well-known  author  is  sure  of  accept- 
ance from  the  public,  while  the 
chances  are  largely  against  the  be- 
ginner. 

Without  doubt, "  Critics  '*  are  the 
best  abused  people  in  the  world. 
Washington  Irving — a  man  not 
given  in  general  to  severity  of 
speech — has  said  that  *'  Critics  are  a 
kind  of  freebooters  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  who,  like  deer,  goats,  and 
divers  other  graminivorous  animals, 
gain  bubsistence  bv  gorging  upon 
buds  and  leaves  of  the  young  shrubs 
of  the  forest  trees,  robbing  them  of 
their  verdure,  and  retarding  their 
progress  to  maturity.'* 

There  is  such  a  curious  similarity 
between  the  opioion  expressed  by 
the  genial  American  and  a  remark- 
ably clever  but  not  very  genial  Eag- 
Ush  author,  W.  S.  Landor,  that  we 
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must  quote  bis  words  also.  He  says, 
"  They  (the  critics)  hunt  over  do- 
mains more  extensive  than  their 
own,  trample  down  fences  which 
they  cannot  clear,  strip  off  the  buds, 
and  tear  away  the  branches  of  all 
the  most  promising  young  trees  that 
happen  to  grow  in  their  road, 
plough  up  the  lawns,  muddy  the 
waters,  and  when  they  return  be- 
nighted home  again,  carouse  on 
reciprocal  flattery,'* 

Now  this  is  very  seyere,  and  it 
would  be  hard  indeed  if  the  poor 
critics  had  not  a  friend  to  break  a 
lance  in  their  defence.  They  shelter 
themsdvee,  it  is  true,  under  the 
broad  shield  of  "  Anon.,"  but  we 
cannot  belieye  that  they  are  brimfull 
of  animosity  to  the  race  of  authors 
whose  works  are  put  into  their 
hands  for  review.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  critics  are  for  the 
most  part  genial  and  pleasant  gentle- 
men, and  we  pity  them  most  sin- 
cerely for  being  ooliged  to  read,  as 
we  suppose  read  they  must,  all  the 
trash  in  the  shape  of  the  many  hun- 
dred Yolumee  of  novels  that  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  issue  from  the 
press.  We  can  but  hope  that  in 
many  instances  they  follow  the  ad- 
vice of— -we  believe— Sydney  Smith, 
and  simply  cut  the  leaves  and  smell 
the  paper  knife ! 

Writers  of  undoubted  genius,  such 
as  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  suf- 
fered keenly  from  adverse  criticism, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  attacked  by  the  re- 
viewers from  motives  not  wholly 
literary ;  but  it  is  a  grave  error  for  a 
critic  to  allow  himsdf  to  be  swayed 
either  by  personal  or  popular  pre- 
judice when  he  sits  down  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  work  or  an 
author  to  whom  fair,  honest  praise 
and  judicious  censure  might  be  of 
great  and  lasting  value. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  in  her  dreary 

home  in  Yorkshire,  quivered  and 

writhed  under  the  criticisms  which, 

ill  our  opinion,  did  much  to  eon£er 


upon  *'  Jane  Eyre  "  the  popularity 
it  attained.  It  was  without  doubt  a 
wonderful  and  curious  book,  and 
our  children's  children  will  take  it 
down  in  years  to  come  from  the 
library  shelves,  and  read  it  with 
interest  and  astonishment  as  the 
work  of  a  girl  who  did  not  know 
anything  of  the  world.  But  '*  Jane 
Eyre,"  with  all  its  brilliant  clever- 
ness, was  not  faultless,  and  the 
critics  who  told  the  author  that  hard 
truth  were  more  certainly  her  friends 
than  if  they  had  lavished  upon  her 
indiscriminate  and  careless  praise. 

The  books  that  provoke  censure 
mingled  with  genuine  praise  are,  as 
time  vrill  prove,  the  books  that  have 
in  them  power  and  vitality.  Were 
the  novels  of  l^ackeray,  Dickens, 
Kingsley,  and  George  Eliot — to 
name  four  only  of  our  best  writers, 
three  of  whom,  alas,  can  never  write 
for  us  again — praised  without  stint? 
Were  not  the  blemishes  that  de- 
faced the  noble  group  of  life-like 
characters  conceived  by  the  genius, 
and  put  before  our  delighted  eyes 
by  &e  magic  of  Gteorge  Eliot's 
matchless  pen,  all  pointed  out,  and 
vet  her  light  has  not  been  quenched, 
because  it  was  not  an  ignis  fatvus  in 
the  worid  of  letters — that  brisht 
firmament  in  which  there  are  a  row 
radiant  planets,  some  fixed,  and  not 
a  few  wandering  stars,  but  |whose 
milk-and-watery  way  is  crowded  to 
suffocation. 

The  point  upon  which  legitimate 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  critics 
of  to-day — ^not  the  "baser  herd," 
but  the  cultivated  and  intelligent 
who  write  for  the  press — ^is  not  that 
they  smoke  and  scorch  tyros  to 
death,  not  that  they  quench  modest 
rays  which,  under  more  tender 
treatment  might  have  warmed  a 
hearthstone,  if  not  lit  up  a  shrine  ; 
but  that  they  praise  everything, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that 
comes  in  th^  way,  instead  of 
at  once  and  for  ever  extinguishing 
tp^t^  ^XiO^X^'n^'^^i^VScxsi^^  do  and 
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plenty  of  time  to  do  it  in,  sit  down 
and  fill  three  volumes  with  sentimen- 
tal  rubbish — and  sometimes  there 
are  more  serious  errors  than  mere 
sentiment — who  pay  a  publisher  for 
bringing  out  the  book,  who  have  it 
advertised  with  a  long  train  of  fa- 
vourable criticisms  extracted  from 
Press  notices  tacked  on  after  the 
name,  then  forthwith  imagine  them- 
selves famous,  and  sit  down  compla* 
cently  to  write  again. 

We  select  at  random  some  ex- 
tracts from  "  Opinions  of  the  Press,** 
taken  from  the  advertising  sheets  of 
the  monthly  magazines,  and  without 
exception  they  are  favourable  to  the 
novels  under  review :  — 

''  A  capital  story — fresh,  stirring, 
fascinating." 

**  A  vivid  and  lifelike  picture." 

^*  One  of  the  best  novels  we  have 
seen  this  year." 

"  The  dialogue  is  bright  and  plea- 
sant ;  the  interest  is  well  sustained." 

*'  Cleverness  and  brilliant  wit;  great 
skill  in  story  telling." 

**  Sharp  and  humorous  insight  into 
character ;  written  with  unSlagging 
vivacity  and  point." 

**  Well  and  clearly  written,  touching 
deeply  many  of  the  better  feelings  of 
the  soul." 

*'  It  can  hardly  fail  to  win  some 
share  of  favour  with  all  readers  of 
cultivated  taste." 


"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
volume  more  congenial  on  a  summer's 
afternoon,  either  oy  the  seaside  or  in 
the  fields." 

"  A  story  which  is  not  only  well 
written,  but  thoroughly  interesting." 

**  We  wish  it  were  our  fate  to  read 
more  novels  of  this  description." 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  foregoing  are  not,  we  con- 
tend, specimens  of  the  wholesome 
criticism  which  will  tend  to  sift  for 
the  reading  world  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,  and  help  the  formation  of 
sound  juflgment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  too  thoughtless,  and,  in 
some  respects,  too  ignorant,  to  dis- 
cern for  themselves  the  good  fruit 
upon  the  tree  of  knowledge  from 
the  worthless  and  impure.  They  are 
merely  the  criticisms  of  critics  who 
are  too  careless,  or  too  good-natured 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tuneless  little 
piping  which  they  probably,  in  their 
hearts,  think  too  weak  to  hurt  any 
one.  But  to  intelligent  readers  sharp 
censure  would  be  more  valuable  than 
indiscriminate  praise,  for  we  must 
consider  the  latter  somewhat  dearly 
bought  when  it  induces  us  to  send 
to  Mudie  for  books  which  neither 
amuse  nor  elevate,  and  which  have 
not  even  the  negative  merit  of  lull- 
ing us  into  the  forgetfulness  of 
sleep. 
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AUTONOMY. 


What  »  Ihr  wnnl  in  everr  mooth 

From  But  and  West,  and  North  and  8otith. 

To  sootlic  us  in  oar  rerbal  drouth  ? 


AutoMomj. 


What  ia  it  aoonda  in  every  ear. 
In  acocnta  soft,  or  loud,  or  clear. 
In  thia  antumnal  tiina  of  year  ? 


Atttonomy. 


What  ia  it  dropa  from  eTery  pen 
Of  erery  different  ekaii  of  men. 
From  $ami  ruloHf  to  **  nppcr  Ten  *'  ? 

AnioBomy. 

What  ia  it  heard  in  erery  tongue 
And  knguaf^e.  aa  'tie  aaid  or  song. 
And  into  varioua  metres  floag? 

AnUmoay. 

What  are  the  nalioiia  raging  for. 
like  hungry  hanuMr-hearing  Thor. 
Filling  tltc  welkin  witli  their  roar  ? 

Autonomy. 

What  i«  Autonomy.  I  pimy? — 

Why  ahould  it  hloek  the  common  way  ? — 

What  i&  the  meaning  uf— I  aay— 

AntoDOS)  ** 

In  « \K'T\  newfpaper  we  aee 

The  term,  and  cannot  from  it  flee 

Tlie  Ungu  of  the  Gretki  muat  he 

AatoMflj 

Srpt.  l»*7f  J.  C.  li 
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LITEEAEY    NOTICES. 


Rakel :  Her  Life  and  Letters.  By 
Mrs.  Yaughan  Jennings.  H.  S. 
King  &  Co.:  London,  1876.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  Mrs.  Jennings 
is  too  late  with  her  publication. 
More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  relates,  and  nearly  as  many 
since  Mr.  Garlyle  gave  some  account 
of  her  and  her  letters  in  an  article 
on  the  volumes  edited  by  her  hus- 
band, Vamhagen  von  Ense,  which 
contained  her  correspondence  and 
descriptive  memoirs  of  her  friends. 
It  was  of  course  impossible  in  a 
paper,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
was  devoted  to  Vamhagen  himself 
and  his  writings,  to  find  room  for 
much  biographical  detail  respecting 
his  wife,  or  many  extracts  from  her 
letters ;  but  had  there  been  any 
demand  for  further  particulars,  it 
would  surely  have  been  supplied 
long  before  now.  If  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  wrote  did  not  awaken 
sufficient  interest  among  English 
readers  to  encourage  the  publication 
of  a  more  complete  account  while  her 
memory  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  are  no  longer  living, 
there  would  seem  to  be  less  en- 
couragement now.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  must  do  Mrs.  Jennings  the 
justice  to  say,  that  portion  of  the 
volume  which  proceeds  from  her 
pen  is  written  with  vivid  force,  and 
gives  evidence  of  ample  acquain- 
tance with  the  leading  persons  and 
events  of  the  time.  Though  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to  the  life  and 
letters  of  Rahel,  the  work  is  not 
confined  to  her.    Accounts  of  her 


friends  are  also  given,  and  not 
merely  their  correspondence  with 
her,  but  also  with  each  other. 

Rahel  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of 
her  time.  Garlyle  calls  her  *'a 
kind  of  spiritual  queen  in  Germany." 
She  was  regardea  as  a  high  authority 
in  literature,  and  had  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  render 
Goethe  duly  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen.  Her  salon  was  for 
about  twenty  years  the  resort  of  all 
who  were  distinguished  in  society, 
literature,  science,  art,  philosophy, 
and  theology.  She  numbered 
among  her  intimate  friends  such 
eminent  men  as  Moses  Mendeb- 
sohn,  Schleiermacher,  Frederick 
Schlegel,  Fichte,  Tieck,  and  others : 
won  tributes  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion from  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul 
Richter ;  and  even  vanquished  the 
vanity  of  Madame  de  Stael,  so  far 
as  to  extort  from  her  the  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  extraordinary 
accounts  she  had  heard  of  her 
with  incredulity  were  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated. Count  Custine,  in  an 
article  upon  her  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
for  November,  1 837 — not  the  Bevue 
des  Deux  Mondes  for  December,  as 
Mrs.  Jennings  erroneously  states — 
describes  her  as  '*  the  light  of  minds, 
the  guide  of  hearts,"  and  says, 
"  she  had  the  intellect  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  the  heart  of  an  apostle, 
and  nevertheless  was  a  child  and  a 
woman  as  much  as  any  one  can  be." 
It  is  but  natural  that  her  husband 
should  be  still  more  eloquent  in  her 
praise.    According  to  him  she  was 

40 
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"quitr  nn  oriu'inal  being,  grand  from 
a  blending  «>!'  innocenoo  with  pru- 
di-nt  tact,  fironipt  in  speech  us  in 
action  :   f«»r   tlu    rarest  presence  of 
mind,  untl  thr  most  extnii>rdinary 
aildn  *.-,  sapicitv.  and  ptTNpicurity 
Wi'p-  rumbined  in  her,  anil  all  tliis 
WR*<  animated  by  an  ever  practical 
and  true  warmth  of  ffehng.  and  tlie 
livilif'^t  synipatliy    »illi   others   in 
their  joys  and  burrows.     Compre- 
hend* ivene^s  and   brilhaiiev,  dopth 
and    frankness,    ima^^inatioii     and 
irony  combined  together  were  dis- 
played by  1  er  in  the  series  of  un- 
expeet^il    circumstances   of   which 
her  life  was  com|K>sed.     But  with 
p<iwer  antl  greatness  were  always 
found  in  hvr  the    gentleness  and 
grace  i)f  the  woman,  which   were 
especially  visible  iu  the  charming 
exprf4««ion  of  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
as  Well  as  pa*i>ion  and  entiiu^ia^m  '* 
lii'ni  in  17  71  <if  Jewish  |iareiit8, 
she  w-a<«  of  a  highly  susct-ptiblt-  tem- 
perament, wayward  in  di:- position, 
and  glail  to  escapi*  as  uften  as  she 
could  from  the  uncongenial  ainius- 
phert-  of  herhi')nic.  where  her  father 
ruled  with  an   iron  hand,  and  her 
mother  failt-tl   to   undetbtand   and 
appreciate  her.     It  seeniH  to  have 
been   her  fato  to  have  been   mis- 
uniler<«tood  during  her  life,  as  it  has 
betii   to  be  Ifs^  known   since  her 
death  than,  acconlinff  to  all  accounts, 
olio  deserved      Her  husband  said 
itwa«  n'>t  till  afit rha\ in g  been  long 
unr*Ttaifi  !in<l  mistaken  aUmt  her. 
that  it'*  at  la«t  ^'ot  to  kii>'W  her  true 
chnniiU  r.     Shf  oan  hardly  t*e  said 
to  have  leil  a   happy   life.     Thnse 
wh'i  are    li^t    blest    with    a  happy 
home  in  chibihiMid  are  at  a  ^eat 
diia  i-.anta^v  t-^  be^'iii  with.    Soured 
in  ti'!:.por  .t!:«i  wdun'ied  in  spirit  at 
thf  t:MM-  •  t   ii!e  wheii   the  heart   is 
lilt'"'  -ii»t'  ptil'lf.  ih'  \  ar»'  apt  ti">  U» 
^!i.. .!i.y  ar.  i  ii.\-n  -e  ai:  tbruiiL'h  iifo. 
the  ■  I  ;•  ■*:-»  i-l'  ijital.e  .iii<l  *Uopioi4i|| 
rati. I  r  :(.  i;.  *\riipu'.h\  .-ipi  kiiidnt  «s 
It   ;-   «a>i   t*>  U'a<i  what  iUbe!  ^ays 
in  I -no  •  I"  htr  letters  • — 


"I  am  compelled  to  live  misond«'r- 
Ntood  amoDf;  unwortliy  |ieopIe  VixjU 
and  liars  prot«-4Tt  themselvi-n  a^fainit 
eai*h  otlier,  Dut  I  ha%'e  un  pn)tect:<<n, 
no  kindred  spirit,  no  friend.  n<»tliink'. 
And  what  maktft  matter r  woriM*.  i<« 
that.  living  in  tlie  midst  i^f  injustirt\ 
blame  irritateH  me  like  somethinK  m-w 
Then)  is  nnt  a  single  pemoo  of  thi  »•* 
Uiat  condemn  inr.  who  has  nut  b<s:i 
rninpletely  mistaken.  N«>  une  under 
takes  my  defence:  they  perMcute  m*- 
beraiiie  I  have  always  spoken  to  carh 
ont>  in  favnar  of  tlie  other  The 
Wiimen  whom  I  see  cnnplelelj  uoA*> 
me.  It  ia  a  phjsieal  effaet  Thei: 
presence  agitatea  ny  nerrea,  they 
depreiis  my  mind.*' 

To  add  to  Iter  otlier  suflerings, 
Rahel  was  doomed  to  unilergo  the 
miser}'  of  disap|K>intment  in  a  love 
affair  with  Count  von  Kinkenstein, 
who,  after  a  long  coimahip,  was 
released  by  her  from  his  engage* 
ment  on  account  of  their  disparity 
of  rank  and  difference  of  religion. 
Though  she  never  afk«rwank  re- 
gretted this  result,  it  affected  her 
so  deeply  at  tike  time  as  to  bring 
on  a  severe  illnetis  of  long  con- 
tinuance, afler  which  the  %*iaiied 
Paris,  having  long  been  familiar 
with  the  French  language  and 
lit4;rattire  through  study  and  inter- 
course with  many  Franch  emi* 
grants  iu  Ikrlin. 

Mrs.Jcuuinga  gives  an  intepeeting 
sketch  itf  an  evening  at  Rnbel'a 
»alon  from  the  pen  of  a  Frroch 
count*  who  aaya  : — 

'*I  heard  the  boldest  iiraa.  the 
aruteet  thoughts,  the  most  signH&raBt 
critinsms.  and  the  most 
pliiy  of  fancy,  all  linked  and 
bv  the  timpie  thread  of  aei 
chat. 

"  Kvery  on*  was  nainimllv  actiir 
witli'Ut  kieing  obtrusive,  and  all  assael 
t^aally  ready  to  talk  or  to  IkisB 
.\I.«t  remarkable  of  all  wae  WU. 
!.(vin  herself  With  what 
di4  Khe  aerm  tn  rouse,  MriNca. 
warm  everybiHly  prtesnt  Her  rl 
fuhiess  was  uTBSttUkile .  and  what  dal 
ihenotaaj?  1  was  entinljr 
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and  could  no  longer  distinguish  among 
her  remarkable  utterances,  what  was 
wit,  depth,  right  principle,  genius,  or 
mere  eccentricity  and  caprice.  I  heard 
firom  her  phrases  of  colossal  wisdom, 
true  inspirations,  which  in  a  simple 
word  or  two  traversed  the  air  like  lignt- 
nings  and  lodged  in  the  heart." 

The  next  day  the  count  called 
upon  Rahel,  and  having  congratu- 
lated her  on  being  the  centre  of  so 
distinguished  and  intellectual  an 
assembly  as  he  had  seen  the 
previous  evening,  he  received  a 
melancholy  reply : — 

"'How  do  I  stand  to  all  these 
people  ? '  she  exclaimed  sadly.  '  I 
have  no  personal  satis£euition  in  any 
of  them.  They  bring  me  their  sorrows, 
their  offences,  their  troubles,  their 
cares.  They  come  here  to  be  amused, 
and  if  they  find  better  entertainment 
elsewhere,  they  leave  me  at  once.  I 
amuse  them,  I  listen  to  them,  I  help, 
comfort,  advise  them.  In  so  fsur  as  I 
do  this,  because  it  is  my  nature,  I  have 
a  perfect  satisfaction,  but  they  have  the 

whole  benefit Even  among  my 

best  friends  I  stand  unarmed,  exposea 
to  wounds  upon  all  sides,  and  without 
any  balsam  for  the  wounds.' " 

From  this  we  gather  that  these 
evening  assemblies  were,  with  all 
their  brilliancy  of  intellectual  dis- 
play, rather  hollow  affiurs,  a  kind 
of  mental  masquerades  in  which 
the  heart  had  no  place,  highly  enter- 
taining no  doubt  for  the  moment, 
but  unproductive  of  any  solid  or 
lasting  satisfaction.  It  seems  the 
guests  were  not  specially  invited, 
nor  confined  to  any  particular  class. 
All  that  was  required  of  them  was 
the  strict  observance  of  social  pro- 
priety. Beyond  that  there  was  no 
restraint  on  the  freest  expression 
of  opinion.  Nothwithstanding  the 
variety  of  character,  the  incom- 
patibility of  temper,  the  difiference 
of  pursuits,  the  disparity  of  rank, 
and  the  discordance  of  creed  among 
those  present,  liahel,  by  her  rare 
tact    and    readiness    of  resource, 


managed  to  prevent  all  unpleasant- 
ness. 

It  was  when  Bahel  was  about 
thirty-four  years  of  age  that  Yam- 
hagen,  who  was  more  than  twelve 
years  younger,  was  first  introduced 
to  her,  and  soon  managed  to  get  a 
general  invitation  to  her  saUm. 
She  had,  since  the  dissolution  of 
her  engagement  with  Count  von 
Finkenstein,  formed  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  Chevalier  Ra- 
phael Urquijo,  a  Spanish  gctatleman 
introduced  to  her  b^  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  Berlin ;  but  it  had 
abruptly  terminated  in  a  manner 
not  now  known.  Yamhagen  gives 
a  glowing  account  of  his  first 
evening  in  her  talon^  and  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  their  intimacy, 
which,  after  a  series  of  adventures, 
extending  over  eight  years,  and 
including  his  being  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  and  his  active 
literary  efiforts  to  stir  up  his  coontiy- 
men  against  Napoleon,  resulting  in 
an. order  for  his  srrest,  was  finally 
consummated  by  their  marriage  at 
Berlin  in  September,  1814,  after 
which  they  lived  happily  together 
till  her  death,  March  7,  1888. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  about  Bahel  was 
that,  with  all  her  high  intellectual 
gifts  and  her  effusive  disposition, 
she  produced  no  literary  work 
beyond  a  few  aphorisms,  entitled 
'*  Stray  Thoughts  from  a  Beriiner," 
which  she  describes  as .  *'  a  distilled 
essence,  mainly  of  the  sorrows  of 
life."  Count  Gusdne,  reildrring  to 
this  circumstance,  says,  ^  She  was 
a  woman  as  eztraordmaiy  as  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  for  her  feumlties  of 
mind,  for  her  abundance  of  ideas, 
her  light  of  soul,  and  her  goodness 
of  heart ;  she  had,  moreover,  what 
the  author  of  'Corinne*  did  not 
pretend  to,  a  disdain  for  oratory; 
she  did  not  write.  The  silence  of 
minds  like  hers  is  a  force  too. 
With  more  vanity,  a  person  so 
superior  would  have  soof^t  to  make 
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ft  public  fur  herself;  but  lUbel  <)«• 
bired  only  friends  She  spoke  to 
communicttte  the  lifo  that  was  in 
her ;  never  did  she  speak  to  be  ad- 
mired." This  is  one  way  of  ex- 
plaininf{  the  singular  phenomenon 
certainly,  but  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  a  satisfactory  solution.  Sirs. 
Jenninf^  gives  a  different  account 
of  tlie  matter,  without,  howoTer, 
clearing  it  up  :— 

**  It  was  at  Uiis  time  that  Rahel  firht 
became  conscious  of  tlie  want  of  power 
to  eipresri  thi;  thoughts  which  rrowdod 
her  artiTe  brmin ;  while  pomesain^*  the 
brradth  and  oriionality  of  thon^ht.  the 
brigbtnesM  and  fertility  of  intellect ,  the 
keen  Rfnsibility  to  suffering,  which  we 
admire  in  our  own  Mrs.  Browning,  she 
wu  dcuii'd  the  gift  of  poetic  uiterance. 
Ilcr  gt'iiius  found  for  itself  othiT 
channel ■  of  uxprtrsaion.  and  arcom- 
pliahed  its  sppointA-d  wurk  ih  its  own 
way." 

It  is  v<Ty  unusual  for  such  supe- 
rior endowments  as  are  here  claimed 
for  lUliol  to  be  unaccompanied  by  a 
corresponding  fHiwcr  of  expression, 
so  rare,  indtvd.  as  to  raise  a  suspi- 
cion of  some  delusion  in  the  esti- 
mate formed  of  her  abilities.  The 
admission  that  **  she  was  denied 
tlie  gift  of  poetic  utterance  "  is  in 
itself  sutlicient  to  show  that  she 
ought  not  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
Mn.  Drowning,  either  in  mind  or 
heart 

If  wo  turn  from  rain  sp<*culation 
lU  to  what  >hf  niii;ht.  could,  or 
woulii  \u\\o  writtfii.  to  what  <«he  ac- 
tiiall>  «liil  write,  wo  loi>k  in  vain  for 
indii*stioii^  <>t  that  surpa!«*«inc  genius 
witli  which  ''ho  hsM  bot*n  credittHl 
by  i*nthu«iA!iti>'  admin'r*  Mr*. 
.Ifitiiinc^  tiHiiklv  coi>fi*«<»o4  Uiat 
VanihaC'-n  iMcht  well  ^avo  k^pt 
back  niiisv  .'f  hr-r  Ifttrr^s    which  ho 

m 

o«lito«i  111  :hrvr  ihi'k  ^^lun^o^.     Mr. 

i^arl\lo   c^vi   farther,   an*!  quiii.tiy 

jidniiu  that  vkith  him  *  m  r)>-  ««t*.>r  d 

ek    *ohimo  iho    r»^J:r.j    'a-ulty 

u      'ily  bn)ke  dL^wn  "     Kv.  n  iho 

I       iiui  of  the  wh\!c  c..>i lec- 


tion inserted  in  this  Toluine  will  be 
moi«  tlian  enoagfa  to  satisfy  moat 
readers  who  do  not  happen  to  hare 
special  knowledge  of  the  persons 
and  circtimstances  ooneemed«  or  to 
lie  fond  of  listening  to  the  melan- 
choly moanings  of  a  wounded  spirit 
Each  has  sorrows  enough  of  his  own 
to  think  of  without  adding  those  of 
others.  Uahel  herself  said.  *'  I  do 
not  pity  sorrows  of  which  people 
complain :  tme  sonrow  hides  itself: 
it  is  silent.** 

On  the  whole,  we  question 
whether  the  present  volume  will 
extend  or  exalt  the  reputation  of  its 
principal  subject.  The  amount  of 
information  about  her  is  too  scanty, 
and  the  letwn  pre  no  idea  of  the 
peculiar  charm  of  her  conrersation- 


&>iritMaiism^  mid 
indOmditiong  of  Ninrtout  IVnaa 


mew/.  By  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.D.. 
Profeasor  of  Diseaaea  of  the  Mind 
and  Nerrous  System  in  the  Uni- 
Teraity  of  New  Tork,  Ac.  O.  P. 
Patnam,  New  York ;  Sampeoo  Low 
±  Co.,  London,  1876. — Smritaaliea, 
or  rather  spiritiam,  baa  latelj  bwa 
heard  of  in  two  qoarters  wbeiw  il  waa 
preTiously  unknown.  Its  proli— ow. 
anxious  to  render  their  wimrm 
attractive  to  the  pablie  and 
profitable  to  tbenaelveB,  mai 
by  a  little  cunning  and  a  brtf^  of 
faith,  to  get  the  subject  diaewMd. 
after  a  faabion,  in  the  Anthiwpo- 
logical  Section  of  the  Britiah 
ciation  during  ita  lata 
Bdinbofi^ 

The  diacusaion  was 
the  reading  of  a  paner  of 
Barrvtt'a    on    ** 
nected  with  abnormal 
mind,"  and  leanlled  in 
duction  of  moi«  heat 
the  subject.     An 
to  secore  the  appoint 
mittee  to  ini 
the 
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alleged  phenomena  produced  by 
spiritist  performers.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  this  was  not 
accomplished,  because  if  fair  and 
reasonable  conditions  were  rejected 
by  the  spiritists,  as  in  the  case  of 
Prof.  Tyndall's  challenge,  their 
cause  would  be  still  further  dis- 
credited in  the  estimation  of  idl 
sensible  people ;  and  if  they  were 
accepted,  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusion would  probably  .be  arri?ed 
at,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called 
electric  girl  in  France,  thirty  years 
ago,  whose  pretensions  were  care- 
fully investigated  and  completely 
quashed  by  a  commission  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  day  before  Professor  Bar- 
rett's paper  was  read,  a  sianee  took 
Elace  at  Dr.  Slade's  rooms,  which 
as  led  to  an  investigation  into 
the  merits  of  spiritists  and  spiritism 
at  Bow  Street  police  office,  a  far 
more  appropriate  sphere  than  the 
Anthropological  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  prosecution  will  not  be 
without  good  results,  in  addition 
to  the  entertainment  afforded  by 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
which  have  been  worth  reading. 

If  any  are  disposed  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  they  may  find  it 
treated,  with  various  allied  topics, 
in  the  present  volume,  which  is  an 
amplified  reproduction  of  an  article 
contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review  by  a  -physician  who  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  in 
the  University  of  New  York. 

As  a  mere  collection  of  curious 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  his 
own  professional  observation,  or 
been  recorded  in  books  and  journals, 
the  work  may  interest  not  a  few 
readers.  That  it  can  be  considered 
an  exhaustive  and  conclusive  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  probably 
more  than  Dr.  Hammond  himself 
would  affirm,  and  certainly  more 
than  we  are  prepared  to  concede. 
A  subject  of  such  complexity  and 


delicacy  requires  a  greater  power 
of  subtle  analysis  than  Dr.  Ham- 
mond appears  to  possess.  How- 
ever eminent  he  may  be  as  a 
physician,  he  does  not  shine  as  a 
metaphysician,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  follows : — 

"  Before  we  can  be  qualified  to  in- 
quire into  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we 
must  have  a  definite  conception  of 
what  mind  is.  To  express  the  idea  in 
sufficiently  full,  but  jet  concise  lan- 
guage is  difficult,  and  perhaps  no  defi- 
nition can  be  given  which  will  be  en- 
tirely firee  from  objection.  For  the 
purposes,  however,  of  the  present 
memoir,  the  mind  may  be  regairaled  as 
a  force,  the  result*of  nervous  action, 
and  the  elements  of  which  are  percep- 
tion, intellect,  the  emotions  and  the 
will.  Of  these  qualities  some  reside 
exclusively  in  the  brain,  but  the  others, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  observation  and 
experiment,  cannot  be  restricted  to 
this  organ,  but  are  developed  with 
more  or  less  intensity  by  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  enter  fully  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  questions 
thus  touched  upon,  but  in  the  fact  that 
the  spinal  cord  and  sympathetio  ganglia 
are  not  devoid  of  mental  power  we 
find  an  explanation  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  what  is 
called  spiritualism." 

It  is  strange  enough  to  speak  of 
the  mind  as  '*  a  force,  the  result 
of  nervous  action."  Action  must 
mean  motion,  and  force  is  usually 
considered  the  cause,  not  the  effect 
or  result  of  motion.  It  is  still 
stranger  to  describe  the  mind  as 
composed  of  the  elements  "  per- 
ception, intellect,  the  emotions, 
and  the  will."  Dr.  Hammond 
might  with  equal  propriety  say 
the  body  is  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments nutrition,  respiration,  and 
circulation.  To  increase  our  sur- 
prise still  further,  the  doctor  trans- 
mogrifies these  **  elements  "  into 
'*  qualities,"  some  of  which,  he 
says,  "reside  exclusively  in  the 
brain  ;*'  while  others  "  are  developed 
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with  more  or  leu  intenaitj  bj  other 
part9  ul'  the  uervuus  system.*'  It 
w  a  pity  hv  did  not,  when  hu  was 
about  it^  tell  us  the  private  resi- 
dence of  each  instead  of  h*aving 
it  so  indefinite.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  regret  that  lie  did  not  furniiih 
some  evidence  of  the  aitmuned 
'*  fact  that  the  spinal  cunl  and 
svnipathftic  ganplia  are  not  devoid 
of  mental  power.*'  How  they  can 
have  mental  power  withuut  bein^ 
mental,  ue  are  at  a  loss  u*  under- 
stand ;  still  Ims  how  any  one  can 
form  '*  a  definite  conception  of 
what  mind  i^."  fnim  such  a  Strang 
jumble  uf  ideas  as  the  abuve  ei- 
tract  pri'Hents. 

l)r.  llaniniond  admits  that  then* 
is  a  subset  rat  um  uf  fact  in  the  alle- 
gatiunH  uf  spiritist  performers,  but 
CtMitendst  that  it  is  overlaid  and  dis« 
torted  by  delusion  and  deception, 
and  hi  A  object  it  to  separate  these 
elements  troni  the  fi>rmcr.  For 
this  purpose*  )ie(|Uotes  and  examines 
a  numbt-r  uf  in  (Stances  of  alle^^ed 
spiritual  manitestatiuuv,  including 
not  uiiiv  tho.-e  of  modern  times, 
but  also  manv  recorded  in  the  lives 

m 

of  saints,  which  an*  nf>t  worth  the 
attention  and  space  he  devotes  to 
them.  In  treat ini;  of  the  alleged 
instiiuces  uf  levitaiiun.  or  noing  and 
float ini;  in  the  air.  he  nnintains  that 

thev  art*  n<>t  snprxrti-ii  b.  itiitiicient 

.  *  *  * 

eviilriii-e,  but  iiiav  rra-^i^n-'kblv  be 
ascribed  ti»  hBiiui'in:iti><n  uu  the 
part  ot  the  t*ubji'<*t,  nriintentii^nal 
ernir  in  the  ubiter\er  :iii>:  :.arrati>r. 
intentiiiiial  nii<f!ktaU-ii;riit.  •  r  ]i<«*'r- 
dtrnaiij.  Hia  nn-le  i.t  trt-atiiiL'  l.onl 
Liuilnai 'it  n*|H)r:  uf  Mr.  llMrjii'*d 
alle;;ed  tl'iat'.nj  ••  .t  o!  f  e  i^i.tlow 
of  I'.'ie  r<Mini  tfiruii:;'!  t-.i*  Miiiiluw 
of  nntilL'  r  -evi-n  U'*\  p.\  iij>'hes 
I  iff.  !■•  hsnliv  Mt>'«Iaet..r\ 

**  1«  'HI  l«in>l^av  niav  t.:i\v  (iined 
heart<l\.  hin  craiMit  ni.i;>  r.i\e  U*eQ 
tot>  tii:ht.  or  trurii  •■•ji.e  ..r.jer cauik\ 
the  nri'u  ali'ri  ••!'  hi*-  •!  k:*  hm  train 
ma\  ha\i-  bet*ri  a<vi.i  fAttil  a  '  -a*  to 
ha\e  prujui'^ii  acSive  c  <nL;e«tii»n.  or 


retarded  ao  aa  to  hare  caoied 
sife  congestion.*' 

If  the  pretensions  of  apiritiata 
have  no  stronger  argument  to  eon- 
tend  with  than  such  flimsr  ooa- 
jectures  as  these,  they  maj  be  eon- 
sidered  pretty  nafe  from  attack. 
Even  suppfwintf  one  could  be  aatia- 
fied  with  what  Dr.  Hammond  aaja 
of  Lord  Lindsay,  some  explanatioo 
is  still  required  with  regard  to  Lord 
Adair  and  a  cousin  of  nis,  who  ara 
stated  to  have  been  present  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  all  three  happened  on  that.par- 
ticular  day  to  have  dined  heartily, 
and  to  have  luid  their  eravata  too 
ti*:ht,  and  to  have  had  the  cinnila- 
tiou  of  bliKni  in  the  brain  undulj 
aceeU*rated  or  retarded. 

Dr.  Hammond  rather  weAkena 
than  strengthens  his  case  by  r^ 
sorting  to  such  desperate  ahifta. 
He  frankly  acquits  Lord  Lindsay 
of  all  suBpicion  of  intentional  ui^ 
statement,  but  endeavours,  not  verj 
succe:*sfull\ ,  to  show  bow  he  may 
have  been  mistaken  ;  rrljing  chiefly 
upon  universal  expenenceas  a  proof 
that  he  must  bare  been  niatakea. 
\kliich   i*   sale   ground  enough    to 

take. 

Dr.  Hauimond  is  no  doubt  eor- 
n*i*t  in  ascribing  some  of  the  spiritial 
pheiiomeua  to  sleight  of  band.  Ho 
sa\^  the  de&terity  of  Hindoo  jug- 
gle m  far  surfiasses  that  of  any 
^plrltist  |ierformer.  **  Thua  tbio 
llintioo  magician  causes  flown  to 
Krow  st*veral  fei>t  in  a  few  minutaa. 
ci.ai.:;rii  his  rod  into  a  serpent,  an^ 
\vuiU  himself  tu  the  air,  kiUa  people 
ami  rente  res  them  to  life,  and  ertn 
alio  An  hiomrlf  U>  be  buried  aevceat 
mtmths  in  the  earth,  to  be  dug  np 
at  the  end  of  that  time  alire.*'  Thm 
acr  'untii  of  their  |MTfomianeet  two 
hundn*d  and  fiAy  years  ago  araatiU 
nu»n*  aptoniithing.  Bren  the  coo* 
jiin»rs  of  our  own  day  bate  net  oaly 
|»erformed  the 
•piritists,  but 
that,  in  spite  of  their 
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they  have  been  credited  with  spi- 
ritual assistance  by  believing  ob- 
servers. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused 
with  Dr.  Hammond's  account  of  a 
"  trance  medium's''  performance  he 
once  witnessed : — 

"  Upon  one  occasion,  while  a  so- 
called  'trance  medium'  was  dilating 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  '  summer  land/ 
in  an  assumed  state  of  insensibility,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  treading  on  her 
foot  as  it  rested  under  the  table,  iwd 
which,  as  I  had  seen,  exhibited  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  having  a  large 
bunion  on  it.  The  foot  was  at  once 
quickly  withdrawn,  there  was  unmis- 
takable contortion  of  the  countenance, 
and  a  very  emphatic  *  Oh  ! '  escaped 
from  the  lips.  The  current  of  the  dis- 
course was  interrupted,  and  when  re- 
sumed touched  upon  Hell,  or  '  Hades,' 
as  she  called  it,  to  which  I  have  no 
doubt  she  in  her  heart  consigned  all 
inquiring  unbelievers.  Nove  if  this 
woman  had  been  in  a  condition  of 
trance,  my  action  would  have  been 
unfelt,  and  I  would  have  obtained  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  the  existence  of 
an  abnormal  condition  of  her  nervous 
system  and  of  her  sincerity,  though  of 
course  not  of  the  manifestation  being 
due  to  spiritual  agency." 

Another  story,  reminding;  oao  of 
the  disclosures  made  by  a  wife  when 
suing  for  a  limited  divorce  from  her 
husband  at  New  York,  who  prac- 
tised as  a  letter-writing  medium,  is 
as  follows : — 

*'In  one  case,  a  lady  consulted  a 
well-known  orthodox  medium,  relative 
to  the  opinion  of  her  deceased  mother,* 
in  the  matter  of  her  marriage  to  a 
young  man  of  rather  questionable  posi- 
tion and  character.  Knowing  that  the 
lady  intended  to  visit  the  medium,  the 
lover  went  first,  and  fully  posted  the 
necromancer  in  many  of  the  details  of 
the  mother's  hfe,  and  expressed  his 
own  stronff  desire,  liberally  supported 
by  greenback  arguments,  that  the 
advice  should  be  in  favour  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  young  lady  went;  the 
mother  appeared;  the  questions  were 
answered,  most  unequivocally  in  favour 
of  the    marriage,  and  the  lover  was 


extolled  as  a  model  of  goodness  and 
propriety.  The  recamified  spirit  was 
clotned  m  white,  and  the  lady  noticed 
that  the  gown  worn  was  marked  with 
her  mother's  name.  She  retired  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  immediately  an- 
nounced her  engagement.  But  the 
accepted  lover  saw  fit,  soon  afterwards, 
to  change  liis  mind,  and,  his  reputation 
being  ahready  bad,  he  thought  it  better 
to  have  the  engagement  broken  by  t^e 
lady  rather  than  himself.  He  mere- 
fore  caused  the  medium  to  write  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  lady  in  her 
mother's  name,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
that,  since  the  first  eommonioation. 
circumstances  had  come  to  light  which 
were  not  then  known,  and  t£it,  there- 
fore, having  her  daughter's  happiness 
at  heart,  she  felt  bound  to  urge  her 
daughter  not  to  marry  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged.  These  letters 
were  signed  exactly  as  her  mother 
wrote  her  name.  The  daughter,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  fit  subject 
for  mediumistic  wiles,  at  once  broke 
ofi*  the  en^igement,  and  the  young  man 
had  the  enrontery  to  tell  her  how  he 
had  contrived  the  whole  business,  even 
to  furnishing  the  medium  with  a  night- 
gown belonging  to  the  deceased 
mother,  and  marked  with  her  name." 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  a  recent  article 
*'  On  the  Fallacies  of  Testimony  in 
Eelation  to  the  Supernatural," 
dwelt  forcibly  on  the  misleading 
influence  of  mental  prepossessions, 
which  not  only  vitiate  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  senses,  but  even  produce 
sensations  without  the  presence  of 
any  real  object.  He  does  not  for 
a  moment  dispute  Mr.  Crookes's 
scientific  attainments,  still  lees  im- 
pugn his  integrity,  but  regards  his 
assertion  of  having  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed "  the  levitation  of  the  human 
body  "  as  simply  an  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  strong  mental  pre- 
possessions to  produce  belief  in  the 
creations  of  the  mind's  own  visual 
imagination.  By  way  of  conforma- 
tion he  adds.  "The  most  diverse 
accounts  of  the  facts  of  a  sSance 
will  be  given  by  a  believer  and  a 
sceptic.    One  will  declare  that  a 
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tftble  rote  in  the  air,  while  soother 
(who  had  been  watching  its  feet)  ia 
confident  that  it  never  left  tho 
ground  ;  a  whole  party  of  bt'lierera 
will  aflirm  that  tht'j  raw  Mr.  Home 
float  out  of  one  window  aud  io  at 
another,  wbiUt  a  i^in^le  honeat 
aceptic  declan-a  that  Mr.  Home  waa 
aittinff  in  hit  chair  all  the  time.** 

To  illuttrate  the  way  in  which 
peraoua  are  aometimea  unconaci- 
oualy  misled  by  a  strong  mental  pre* 
poateaaioo.  Dr.  Hammond  relatea 
the  following  incident  :— 

**  I  took  a  small  ubIuD|;  Ja|MiiieHe  table 
Wtfighiii|{  uuly  a  jiouud  and  a  half,  and 
in  Uic  pri*tviir«  of  a  youD);  man  of  a 
hif^hly  impreMiunable  iR-rrdiis  urgauiz 
ation.  and  henre  jeculiarly  wvll  fitted 
to  be  acted  uihid  hy  thi*  ft»roe  of  sug- 
gestiun.  placed  it  up«>ii  tlie  tliior  of  my 
consulting  nKiui.  miMUg  a  conMfr  t<f 
the  mn  ho  that  it  i-kuM  n^t  upon  tlic 
bars  floor  I  then  snid  to  hiui.  *  I  am 
goinc  to  make  iliia  tuble  so  heavy  Uiat 
you  canni't  ni  si  it .  pleaAC  givr  me  your 
attention  for  a  iw  minuten. 

"  I  then  pl*i*vdthe  mdn  uf  my  fingiTS 
of  butli  hat.df  i>n  tlie  tuble  and  stood  in 
that  |MisitiMii  U>r  nU'iit  ti;t«au  niinnttn. 
During  thi>  pro«-t  dun-,  thv  yuuu^  man 
lookrd  Bt  till-  taMc  and  me  with  the 
grrat^'fet  loti  re«t.  und  when  I  kaw  from 
tho  eiprvM*:>>ti  uf  lii*>  faiv  that  his  at- 
trutit'ii  wvn  MitTr^itntlr  rtiDCfntrmttd.  I 
removrd  iiiv  )iiinil4  atiii  toM  him  the 
tAble  «•.<  n  tw  f.i>tenrd  to  the  Aoor.  and 
that  111-  r.iiM  n.t  lift  it  M^  took  h«>U 
of  ihi*  tu'l.i  <*l'ji-'  I  Milh  U»tii  hanils.  and 
ap|*rart<l  t>>  1>-  inakii.^  i»u-«iU|{  iflort*  t*> 
nuM-  ;t  !r<>ni  th**  :!-  vr  \  ui  lie  roulJ  Dut 
and  I  Hiw  t)i«:  o.-ur  fr-»meDdearounng 
til  lift  It  »«  K>  «M|  p  ^-  I  Iii>  wan  d«iin^'. 
hi'  ^SL*  in  r>  alit;<  |  ?•  "•iiii!  i(  with  ail  )-is 
mik'ht  t<>waH!i  I).*  rftM>r.  Kiaallr  hr 
>Ti>ki'  the  top  vf  ti:e  liil'l**  iii  half,  not 
\y  hi'lJirik;  Vut  l>y  piishiOk'  He  thm 
deM^Ii-ll:  III  h.«  tXiTt.-i^^  All  I  ajikt-d 
mr  1-  1:^1. '.I  I;  li.i  !«Mi  t*-  li.«t  hr  rnuld 
\.(\  :!  I  n::»l<-  -t  f «  m  j  .h->«t  «  nrrr  l\. 
nti  J   i}  •  '.   T.  *!.!:,;  liMii   y.<         u!.l  riusr  il 

« I  c^-iT^  «it}.<  !:t  an;  .i|  prrc;Ah!e  ei* 
crtioo 

Till*  •rt-mt  scarrt'"5  iTrdibitv  One 
wi'U.d  tiiick    tbt-re  ane   nut   maar 


of  auch  '*a  highly  impreaaioiuible 
uervoua  organitation  **  aa  to  be  thus 
deluded  without  being  poaitiTeIr 
inaane.  Yet  Dr.  Hammood  quotes 
equally  aatounding  things  frum  a 
lecturer  on  phrenology  and  auioial 
magnetism,  who  has  the  greatcat 
contempt  for  apiritiam. 

Dr.  Hammond  givee  a  good 
accouut  of  the  eiperimenta  inade 
by  Mr.  Cruokea  with  regard  to  the 
▼ariations  in  the  weight  of  bodies 

Jkfoduced  by  wluit  he  terms  psychic 
brce.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  experiments  performed  by  ao 
accurate  and  t  mat  worthy  au  in  Tee- 
tigator  aa  Mr.  Crookea,  and  at- 
tested aa  to  the  material  facte  by 
ao  cautious  an  observer  aa  Mr. 
Huggina,  he  has  arrired  at  the 
conclusion  that  to  that  eitent  they 
are  correct,  and  that  *'  Mr.  Hone 
waa  capable,  without  the exertioo of 
muscular  force,  of  ao  acting  oo  tbe 
apring  balance  through  tbe  aediaa 
of  the  boird  as  to  indicate  aa  in* 
creaae  of  weight."  Having  made 
thia  liberal  coucewion,  be  thua  pfo- 
ceeds: — 

*'  Dot  io  adoiittinc  tbe  fiKla.  we  go 
as  far  as  it  m  posAible  Io  advaaee  ww- 
out  mt-eting  with  uneeitaiatira  aa4 
assumptiiins  To  atthbale  the  iaUiag 
uf  t]i«' indrSL  iif  tbe  spriag  balaaee  a^ 
spintual  a^'*'U»*T  ta  aboal  aa  seaaUt 
as  t<*  alUiTi*  it»  caosatina  by  IwMf 
inllurni  ■'  liiilrrd.  far  loa  au.  fur  w« 
know  tliat  thr  uo^»n  does  eacrt  a  wy 
puverful  rflrt-!  upon  the  earth.  aa4  w« 
luiTc  D«>  sati!»faf  lorr  eTidcwee  Io  alMV 
that  spiritual  l-rinA;*  affect  sa  any  wmy 
the  substan(*r%  lirl«ngiag  k>  oar  f' 
or  wi-a  tliat  noch  liemga  cmiat.  N< 
is  Mr.  CriMikrs  much  saotv  hap| 
his  *  psychic  force.  lUcaass  s 
(•alanec  wiili  a  U«rd  ati ached 
mdicatea  incrrosed  wtsghl 
l«rfc>n  ti>ache»  the  aiTBa^asaal  m  Ihs 
manarr  descnhed.  thai 
aie^uate  rvaaoa  for 
eltui-Att  that  a  ne 
thacorer^tl  Mr  Hi 
mittin^  the  farts, 
drgrer  of  pkikM^phieal 
he  decliaes  to  es 
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tive  to  the  canse  of  the  phenomenon. 
There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
known  forces  manifest  themselves,  and 
80  little  is  known  of  the  laws  which 
govern  them,  that  Mr.  Crookes  might, 
for  the  present,  with  safety  and  pro- 
priety, have  held  his  opinion  in  abey- 
ance. Of  course  such  a  thing  as  a 
'  psychic  force '  is  possible.  But  possi- 
bilities and  actualities  are  very  dif- 
ferent things,  and  it  will  require  xnuch 
more  evidence  than  that  now  submitted 
to  remove  Mr.  Crookes's  new  power 
from  the  one  category  to  the  other. 

*'  But  Uie  best  evidence  against  the 
existence  of  spiritualistic  force  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Crookes's  experiment,  is 
the  fact  that  the  index  can  be  made 
to  move  in  the  way  and  probably  to  the 
extent  mentioned  by  him  by  similar 
pressure  exerted  by  many  persons  not 
pretenders  to  mediumistic  powers,  and 
in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  tending 
to  show  the  existence  of  any  hitherto 
unknown  force." 

Experimentiog  with  an  apparatus 
like  Mr.  Crookes's,  Dr.  Hammond 
succeeded  in  producing  similar  va- 
riations of  weight  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  he  thinks  it  not  im- 
probable that  Mr.  Home  may  have 
exercised  sufficient  electric  force  to 
have  produced  the  observed  results. 
Be  this  correct  or  not,  there  is  no 
warrant  for  the  assumption  of  a 
psychic  or  spiritual  force.  The  ut- 
most that  can  with  reaaon  be  main- 
tained is,  that  there  it  some  force 
in  operation,  the  laws  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained— in  short, 
an  unknown  force.  To  call  it  psy- 
chic or  spiritual  conveys  no  real 
knowledge,  and  suggests  all  sorts  of 
fallacious  notions. 


Iteason  'and  Bevelation.  Bein^ 
an  Examination  into  the  Nature  mid 
Contents  of  Scripture  Revelation  ae 
Compared  with  other  forme  of  Truth. 
By  W.  Home,  M.A.  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.,  1876.— Some  years  ago  a 
prize  of  £100   was    offered  by  a 


eentleman,  who  did  not  make  known 
his  name,  for  the  best  essay  on 
"The  Nature  and  Contents  of 
Scripture  Eevelation  as  Compared 
with  other  Forms  of  Truth."  The 
adjudicators  awarded  the  prise  to 
Mr.  Home,  who  has  since  re- written,, 
enlarged,  and  remodelled  his  essay^ 
which  now  forms  a  considerable 
volume.  Mr.  Home,  while  admit- 
ting that  many  previous  writers 
have  fully  discussed  particular  parts 
of  the  subject,  claims  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  treat  it  as  a  whole. 
He  has  certainly  taken  a  wide 
range,  as  was  perhaps  inevitable 
from  the  extended  and  indeter- 
minate character  of  the  title  given 
him.  "The  Nature  and  Contents 
of  Scripture  Bevelation  '*  is  a  pretty 
considerable  subject  in  itself,  if 
treated  with  any  sort  of  thorough- 
ness and  completeness,  to  say  no-^ 
thine  of  "  other  Forms  of  Truth," 
whicn  may  embrace  any  branch  of 
philosophy  and  science,  if  not  his* 
tory,  biography,  and  every-day  news. 
In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  may 
not  be  included  within  such  elastic 
limits.  Mr.  Home  has  treated,  not 
so  much  of  one  subject  as  of  manj 
and  various  topics.  He  says  hia 
object  has  "  been  that  of  comparing 
the  flitting  images  and  apparent 
(query,  apparently?)  broken  outlines 
of  truth  which  come  to  us  from 
various  sources."  It  was  a  natural, 
if  not  necessary  result  of  inclnding 
80  many  subjects  within  his  scope, 
that  he  should  not  have  discussed 
any  one  of  them  otherwise  than 
in  very  fragmentanr  fuhion.  He 
touches  upon  mythology,  ancient 
and  modem  theism,  conscience, 
miracles,  prophecy,  inspiration,  the 
consciousness  of  spiritual  facts,  the 
Bible  and  theology,  the  Bible  and 
science,  Christianity  and  morality, 
and  various  other  matters.  Strange 
to  say,  out  of  nineteen  chapters,  he 
has  only  one  on  ''  The  Contents  of 
the  Bible." 
Mr.  Home  objects  to  the  popular 
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conception  of  roTclmtion  '*  as  a  com- 
muuication  of  a  M.*t  of  doctriiu** 
contained  in  a  particular  buck.*'  nntl 
prefers  regarding  it  aa  "  thi*  unveil- 
ing of  the  divine  through  Hpiritunl 
facts  mailr  lumiuuus  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  whether  in  nature 
or  in  liisturv."  This  may  wear 
rather  u  »turtling  aspect  for  some, 
but  otlicr  i»ortion8  nf  the  vohune 
show  plainly  enough  that  on  the 
main  ]-uiuts  of  nligious  belii-f  Mr. 
Home  doeH  not  dilfer  from  the 
generality  of  Christians,  lie  is 
more  mystical  than  sceptical.  It  is 
to  be  rt*gretted  that  he  has  not  ex- 
pressed his  views  with  such  <Uf*tinct- 
uess  and  precision  as  to  be  clearly 
understood  by  all.  He  talks  much 
about  spiritual  facts,  spiritual  ex- 
periences, spiritual  consciousness, 
spiritual  uianitenlatiun,  the  spiritual 
faculty,  aud  so  furth,  wiiliuut  giwng 
any  precise  definitiou  of  the  cense 
he  attaches  to  the  word  spiritual, 
which  in  the!«e  days  has  vanous 
meanings,  lit*  dot's,  indeed,  give  a 
uegatii'e  description  nt  what  he 
means :  '*  The  character  of  the 
spiritual  is  such  that  the  common 
eye  cannot  discern  it,  aud  tite  onii- 
nary  courae  of  things  cannot  suggest 
It  to  the  mind  of  man."  But  this 
is  hardly  precise  enough,  because  it 
mar  without  violence  ne  said  of  the 
proceedings  at  spiritualistic  ar'anrts, 
and  even  the  pvrformanctm  of  con- 
Jurors.  KlMTwhere  Mr.  Home  says, 
"  There  are  impn-st^ions  pn»duced 
upon  men  I  rum  a  sphere  outride 
that  of  the  ^isuai,  tLr  tactual, 
or  aiiV  otiier  form  ••!  the  nuTrlv 
M'nsihle  :*phen*."  T:iiiM-  who  have 
eX|ierienced  Hucri  miprviisitiiis  may 
understand  Mr  lltTnv'-  mfantiii!. 
but  other.-i  snd  tt.rv  ar*-  mntiv,  ar« 
ciirdiii;;  to  hiB  own  i'>infi*»««]oii— 
\i  !to»t*  "i'>i|i»cioUMif!«!i  m  :i  t;reAt 
b.ank  «<u-ii{<«>rH*i:»u<>ii«tiiii);:«."  wi]) 
tiiid  It  tm^HtMibie  to  t-nt'  r  iiito  the 
mistical  piirujK-«.>io;:\  with  uhichhis 
b'H^k  ahi'UUij!*  ir*w  hr  HUj'pows 
**spintual  tacts  "are  "made  luLiinous 


in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,* 
he  does  not  explain,  ftill  leas  doea 
he  furnish  any  aort  of  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  hia  Tiew,  thoui;h  he 
says  "prove  all  things**  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  teaching  of 
Christianity.  One  of  the  moat 
marked  featurca  of  hia  volume  ia 
the  dearth  of  argument  in  support 
of  the  assertions  made  throughout 
it.  The  writer  repeatedlr  aa^ 
he   has  proved   this   and   t)iat  in 

{irevious  pagea;  but  on  turning 
»ack  to  them,  we  have  found  no- 
thing  beyond  bare  aasertion.  Hia 
notion  of  pnM)f  ia  evidently  differ* 
ent  from  the  ordinary  one.  I^ogie 
is  a  study  to  which  he  appean  to 
have  devoted  little  attention,  other- 
wise he  would  surely  have  been 
more  precise  in  his  statementa,  and 
m4>re  careful  to  substantiate  them 
by  intelligible  and  legitimate  argu- 
ment. 

The  following  passage  nay  be 
taken  as  e>Mnprising  the  main  drift 
of  the  whole  work  : — 

"  Thi-re  never  has  bei*n  an  ol^eeCiiiB. 
Uist  coqM  besr  looking  at,  hroogkl 
n^iiiti'^t  ('hristinnity  as  s  spiritnal  rt 
ligitin.  NVithout  eici'ption  they  bavs 
iNM'n  objfVti>*nH  briiucht  against  maav 
tliin;*'i  wbic*h  a  falie  tJi^)l«i|^  basbonnk 
up  with  reliirion  With  ill-diiwctsd 
;.vneroi»iiy  urn  have  undrrtaksa  la 
support  as  universal  truths,  and  avwa 
as  viuUy  united  with  a  spiritnal 
revelaiMU.  statements  that  arv  lastv^ 
ihi'  hist>ihi*al  faetn  of  the  giuvlb  of 
int'^IliL'*  Hi*'  Tliey  haw  thi  inaslvia 
bfli<*vi>il.  and  made  others  iaM^ina. 
tlist  HpiritOHl  truth  mighi  be  asnailad 
tlir<>u;:ti  thi-M  facto,  and  bave  iavohvA 
tlitmMlvef*  in  qae^Uiinahle  answera  la 
ii|>jiv!i<>n'4  thai  were  |i«untlesa  ao  iw  as 
ri  k'ArU  tilt'  main  qar^tmn  ai  i«ane  It 
muv  In  k'rantaMl,  oner  fur  all.  that  yon 
ran  nntrh  the  rarly  mytha  of  Iba 
1Irlin*v»  witli  thoas  of  nrighbonriag 
nations,  tliat  tbe  llMeafeianah  Ko]^ 
nans.  i'halJcrs.  aud  othsffs  wilb  «M1 
thev  canii*  intii  coatart. 
thrir  iiiti'llcctoal  gruwth.  and 
ihcm  With  a  body  of  talsa 
.*f  behefi  that 
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those  of  native  origin;  that  yon  may 
find  a  cosmogony  and  the  stoiy  of  a 
flood  in  every  nation;  that  you  may 
discover  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
story  of  Eden  in  many  lands,  and  the 
principle  underlying  it  in  almost  all ; 
that  you  may  convict  tlie  Hebrew 
writers  of  as  childish  views  of  heaven 
and  eartli  as  other  people,  of  as  un- 
worthy and  demdin^  superstitions,  or 
of  beliefs  as  tantastical  as  those  to 
whom  no  revelation  such  as  theirs 
came.  But  no  candid  reader  of  the 
Bible  would  look  for  anytliing  else. 
There  is  evident  among  the  Jews  a 
spiritual  development,  but  there  is  no 
sign  of  a  special  immunity  from  error 
in  thought  on  ordinary  experiences. 
In  the  life  eternal  they  were  taught  of 
God,  as  we  must  all  be,  if  we  are 
taught  at  all ;  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
sensible  world  around  them  uey  were 
taught  as  men  from  the  beginning 
have  been,  and,  to  all  appearances,  to 
the  end  vnH  be  taught,  via.,  through 
gradual  accumulations  of  experiences, 
and  by  careful  and  methodical  com- 
parisons. Knowledge  in  itself,  that  is 
not  the  result  of  inquiry  and  thought, 
is  not  so  great  a  gain.  A  greater  gain 
than  any  special  knowledge  is  the  cul- 
tivation and  perfection  of  our  powers 
of  knowing.  If,  therefore,  the  He- 
brews were  exempted  from  pursuing 
the  common  road  to  wisdom,  as  some 
appear  to  think,  we  cannot  envy 
them,  since  they  must  have  missed 
the  chief  end  of  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom,  the  cultivation  and  perfec- 
tion of  their  mental  and  moral  nature. 
It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  any 
function  that  its  ideal  excellence  can 
be  realized,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
the  only  means  by  which  their  powers 
of  observation  and  thought  could  be 
improved.  A  spiritual  advantage  that 
implies  an  irreparable  intellectual  loss 
of  this  kind  would  be,  as  we  are  con- 
stituted, a  questionable  gain. 

'*  Tliis  appears  to  be  the  place  for 
remarking  that,  when  it  is  objected,  as 
it  often  has  been,  against  the  Jewish 
religion  and  revelation,  that  the  Jews, 
in  tiieir  treatment  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  in  tlieir  exultation  over  deeds  of 
cruelty,  as.  for  example,  in  one  of  their 
earliest  and  most  vigorous  and  appa- 
rently most  genuine  songs,  exhibit  a 
condition  of  morality  that  is  unworthy 


a  people  who  had  the  knowledge  of' 
Gkid  which  they  are  reported  to  have 
had,  it  is  an  objeotloii  that  tells  un-- 
mistakably  against  the  Tiew  of  Divine 
guidance  in  every  act  of  life  and  thoaght 
that  has  just  been  noticed.  An  answer 
to  an  objection  like  this  is  j^recladed 
to  those  who  contend  for  gmdance  in 
every  point.  It  is  not  open  to  them,  as 
it  would  otherwise  be,  to  say,  who  cares 
to  defend  the  moral  development  of 
the  Jews  any  more  than  their  intel- 
lectual development  ?  We  do  not  seek 
to  defend  such  developments  elsewhere. 
The  proper  course  here,  as  elsewhere, 
is  explanation,  not  defence.  Espe* 
cially  is  it  dangerous  to  defend  this 
feature  of  Jewish  history,  as  Mr.  Man-  - 
sel  has  done,  by  the  extravagant  sap- 
position  of  a  moral  miracle-— by  what, 
to  us,  is  worse  than  the  act  that  is 
sought  to  be  defended — the  idea  that 
mu^er  may  be  a  temporary  suspension 
of  morals  and  consistent  with  eternal 
morality.  I  shall  have  to  notice  else- 
where this  notion  of  eternal  morality; 
but  I  may  say  here  that  explanations 
intended  to  smooth  such  acts  down  as 
the  result  of  special  precepts  cannot 
escape  tbe  prime  difficulty,  that  they 
are  expressions  of  a  moral  natore, 
which  we  are  bound  to  interpret  by 
these  manifestations  of  itself." 

One  cannot  but  be  amused  at 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  the 
author  lays  down  the  law,  declnring 
(but  not  proving)  that  objeetioiis 
will  not  ''bear  looking  at,"  sum- 
marily brushing  aside  the  prevalent 
belief  as  ''  a  false  theoloey,"  and 
autocratically  condemningthecourse 
adopted  by  other  writers  with  the 
curt  observation,  that  "  The  proper 
course   here,  as  elsewhere,  is  ex- 

ElanatioD,  not  defence,"  without, 
owever,  furnishing  the  required 
explanation.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
him  to  deny  the  vital  union  of  spiri- 
tual truth  with  what  he  obscurely 
describes  as  "  merely  the  historical 
facts  of  the  growth  of  intelligence  ;*' 
but  he  is  scarcely  reasonable  if  he 
expeets  his  solitary  denial  to  out- 
weigh the  judgment  of  writers  on 
both  sides,  without  at  least  some 
explanation  and  argament.  To  make 
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his  deDud  good,  he  should  have 
ahowu  ID  one  or  two  inttaDces  how 
the  spiritual  truth  could  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  materials  in 
which  it  ia  embedded,  and  with 
which  it  is  incorporated,  a  task  to 
which  many  bave  acknowledged 
themselves  unequal. 

It  is  a  strange  idea  to  suppose 
that  any  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
port tlie  statements  of  Scripture 
that  cl.'iiili  with  modem  ideas,  sim- 
ply out  of  **  ill-dirccted  generosity/* 
Can  Mr.  Hurue  suppose  for  A 
moment  that  auv  Christian  advo- 
cate  eM-r  inti-ntionallv  gave  the  op- 
posing party  an  undue  advantay^e 
in  argument  r  He  tells  us  that  the 
account  in  Genesis  of  the  Creation 
ia  a  hymn  probably  based  upon 
'*some  older  and  cruder  and  more 
mythical  forms,*'  and,  in  point  of 
scientific  truth,  it  is  nut  superior  to 
other  cosmogonies.  What  alone 
rais«*s  it  above  them  is  **  a  spiritual 
and  Divine  clement  ;**  but  he  gives 
no  more  specific  account  of  this 
element,  n(»r  does  hi*  explain  how 
it  may  be  detected  and  elicited  from 
the  crude  mythology  in  which  it  is 
embodied. 

From  the  rtMnark  as  to  the  Jews, 
that  **  In  the  life  eternal  thev  were 
taught  of  (fod,  SA  we  must  all  be,'* 
it  would  seem  to  bt*  Mr.  Home's 
opinion  that  there  waa  nothing  more 
s|>i*cial  about  the  revrlatinn  made 
to  them  than  is  experienced  every 
day  by  ordinary  Cbristiant.  Tbis 
in  itself  IS  enough  to  startle  some 
good  people,  and  it  is  rendered  still 
more  startling  by  the  further  ob- 
servation, that  the  spiritual  know- 
ledge thus  communicated  to  them 
waa  no  great  gain  compared  « ith 
theadvantage  of  ordinary  knuwledf^e 
acquired  by  the  exercise  of  inquiry 

i  thought. 

.  Uome,  like  many  before  him, 
I  il    «  >•  no  contradiction  be- 
blo  and  science,  but 
1  "  I     n*s  views  ul  the 
The  question 


then  cornea  aa  to  whose  riewsof  the 
Bible  are  correct.  Amid  so  many 
conflicting  notions,  which  ia  one  ta 
choose  P  If  positive  assertion  be  a 
proof  of  truth,  Mr.  Home  oiay 
/airU  daim  undoubting  allegiance. 
XJnfortanatelj,  he  himMlf  confesaea 
truth  haa  not  yet  been  reached  any- 
where, and  goes  so  far  aa  to  aay, 
"I  am  persuaded  Christianity 
has  yet  to;  be  expounded.'*  These 
are  astounding  statements,  espe- 
cially taken  in  connection  with  the 
confident  tone  of  easy  assumption 
in  which  Mr.  Home  writes.  If, 
after  all  the  years  of  earnest  inies- 
tigation  and  patient  thought  be- 
stowed upon  Christianity  aa  re- 
vealed in  Scripture,  the  so-called 
revelation  is  still  an  unsolved 
enigma,  what  ho|»e  is  there  of  our 
ever  understanding  it  aright  ?  Mr. 
Home  supplies  no  clue  for  our 
guidance,  beyond  auch  oraenlar 
sayings  as,  tbai  ths  kingdom  oi 
Christ  is  spiritual,  and  mosl  he 
spiritually  discerned  by  **  a  Divine 
conscitmsness,  a  spiritual  snseepti- 
bilitv. 'and  thst,  "If  we  live  in  Hia&, 
then,  tlirough  the  spirit  that  pio- 
ceedi*  irom  Him  and  Ood.  we  wmf^ 
be  shown  the  deep  things  of  God.  * 

&lr.  Home  shows  an  extensile 
scquaintance  with  philosopbieal  and 
religious  writers,  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  their  views.  His 
kindly  spirit  towards  all,  bowerer 
mistaken  he  may  deem  thea,  is 
much  to  be  admired. 

He  rather  pities  than  blames  those 
who,  not  having  any  experiencv  of 
thst  *  Divine  consciousness  "  whkk 
enables  some  ^  to  see  the  spirittml 
world  as  really  and  truly  as  we  now 
see  the  earthly,"  cannot  go  with 
him  in  his  confident  psrsuaaion  of 
having  reached  the  right  view  of 
Scripture  and  other  forms  of  tratk. 

"  In  rsthetics.  Schillsr  saja,  we 
'  a  heart  whieh  fsala,  and  pass  ia 
the  whole  power  of  ike  bsanliM 
ia  •piritual  traths  aiss  «e 
-a   Difias 
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flpiritual  susceptibility,  since  it  is  so 
necessary  at  every  step  to  appeal  to 
experience  and  feeling  rather  thaii  to 
general  principles.  The  task  may  be 
simple  and  effective,  or  severe  and 
useless,  as  we  have,  or  have  not  such 
internal  faculty  to  respond  to  this 
appeal.  This  has  ever  been  the  su- 
preme difficulty  in  all  religious  ques- 
tions which  were  deeper  than  oare 
do^a,  and  touched  vital  spiritual 
existences.  We  may  aet  a  response 
when  the  life  is  there,  out  we  cannot 
inspire  the  life,  if  it  is  so  feeble  and 
inoperative  as  to  be  practically  un- 
conscious. And  this  spiritual  uncon- 
sciousness arises  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  we  will  not  come  to  Him  that  we 
might  have  life,  or  having  it,  have  it 
more  abundantly. 

"  We  do  not  seek  by  these  remarks 
to  judge  others  and  their  spiritual  and 
inteUectual  position;  we  state  merely 
the  general  condition  of  internal 
spiritual  development.  The  causes  why 
these  conditions  are  inoperative,  we 
dare  not  seek  to  determine.  The 
known  complexities  of  physical  and 
mental  life  within  the  domain  of 
observed  phenomena,  would  hinder  any 
one  from  rudely  and  ignorantly  dog- 
matizing upon  mental  and  moral  con- 
ditions ;  but  when  we  add  to  these 
the  action  of  the  spiritual  life  with 
which  the  moral  and  intellectual  state 
are  closely  allied,  he  would  bo  a  rash 
man,  not  to  say  uncharitable,  who 
would  trespass  the  bounds  of  general 
observation  and  enter  the  domain  of 
personal  experience.  Harshjndgments 
are  much  easier,  less  true,  and  when 
true,  if  they  ever  chance  to  be  so,  less 
edifying  than  dispassionate  and  affec- 
tionate statements  of  truth.  Truth, 
whether  in  spiritual  matters  or  phy- 
sical, is  never  personal ;  when  pure  and 
purely  held,  it  has  ever  the  note  of 
universality.  It  is  the  admixture  of 
error  that  makes  it  limiting,  and  par- 
ticular and  personal ;  and  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  all  too  apt  to 
hold  our  grain  of  truth,  and  the  reason 
why  our  statement  of  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly individual  and  bitter.  The 
more  nearly  we  approach  Him  who 
was '  the  truth,'  the  more  will  we  be 
filled  with  that  charity  which  is  the 
bond  of  perfectness,  and  which  beareth 
all  things,  belie veth  ail  things,  hopeth 
all  things.     I  scarcely  expect  that  we 


shall  then  have  a  division  in  our 
science  of  theology,  or  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual,  assigned  to  polemics.  * 

If  Mr.  Horne't  book  ha?e  the 
effect  of  prorooting  the  spread  of  a 
similar  feeling  among  other  writers 
on  these  thorny  themes,  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain.  Whether 
it  will  produce  any  great  practical 
effect  beyond  this,  we  mil  not  un- 
dertake to  say.  Those  who,  like 
the  author,  are  fully  persuaded  in 
their  own  minds,  are  not  likely  to 
be  troubled  with  any  difficulties 
which  they  cannot  solve  for  them- 
selves, to  their  own  satisfaction  at 
least.  Others,  who  have  not  gone 
through  the  '*  spiritual  experiences" 
which  he  declares  to  be  indispensa- 
ble to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  will  be  unable 
even  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
his  meaning  in  many  cases,  much 
less  accept  his  unproved  assertions. 
His  views  are  wide  but  vague, 
lofty  but  cloudy,  not  remarkable  for 
originality,  though  fearless  and  in- 
dependent. The  following  obser- 
vations, with  which  he  concludes  his 
work,  contain  suggestive  far-reach- 
ing thoughts,  not  so  distinctly  ex- 
pressed as  might  be  wished,  and 
intermingled  with  platitudes  that 
might  well  have  been  spared : — 

**  On  some  side  or  .other  it  will  yet  be 
found,  that  all  truth  is  related  and  de- 

Sendent,  as  all  things,  in  reality,  are 
ependent,  on  some  common  source 
and  centre.  These  relations  we  are  at 
present  far  from  knowing  in  any  ful- 
ness, but  in  scientific  inquiries,  for 
example,  the  more  we  do  know  of  them, 
the  greater  is  the  advance  in  discovery 
atla^e.  The  physical  sciences  have 
individually  progressed  sometimes  by 
the  suggestions  of  sciences  from  with- 
out ;  and  this  advance  has  in  torn 
acted  upon  another  division.  It  would 
be  premature  to  predict  what  may 
happen,  when  wider  views  of  merely 
physical  subjects  are  attained,  and  the 
entire  dependency  of  all  on  each  is 
gradually  realized ;  but  every  one  must 
foresee,  that  a  greater  love  of  truth 
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%iiM^\  b»  'fL«  T'-^A.:  '  i-j'*' .    ?.-4  of  truUi 

of  it  .:•  ■  :.•  •/  .*'  ;.;.s.vL-.  !-;;t  •.:  i-'.a: 

r  f.  .  j:,  L    f  :ru::.  -^  :.;-•.  .•■•v'*ris  i:  il^ 

lU'^i  ■■:.•-  -.i^tv 

"  Aiih  'U.'h  T**  >.»•.«  ••-'■n  "^  ni-t  ir* . 
r-h  i^*  ^rriiAli  !•*;•■  t  •  r--  r-!V'i  !•■  ih* 
«.-;•••...-«,  it  may  U-  a*k'-i.  I«  ;!  lo  ih>^ 
fej<«^  lal  •  l.AnrUpr  "f  iU  r..M«Ejtj,,  (•  n- 
ftt^trii  wiih  otiirr  f>.rxLA  *»{  VrWu  la 
tJ.li  qu*  9U'>&  ti.«re  u  iu-j<^ti  :).At  ii  at- 
tnnt.w  While  u&i.y  EiivD  hA->e  i'U.'dvJ 
liiHrr.'i^lv.  4  wilh  c-  !i!r-i-l-  !■*?•*•  •n  the 
tru*  Aii'l  Die  f.il-«-.  Ut'At'n  r-rf-lAtiiin 
aji    •'{■|KnK-'l   ^'    ^I'Zi'V     hl«-i    tlie:    Ilk*-. 

thi4  iiu;:^'MU  A  mu'-h  lU'T''  plea.'^Anl 
Urtk  M/  .  tliatof  roniianr.j  truth  vith 
tnilli— of  rtO'^^'Si/u.;:  •  vi  rrwhtr-r  a 
fonn  'jf  truth  It  ;<i  Di-t  Lfi.rult  tuaee. 
tiiat  truth  DUBt  apfl;*  t^>  much  mora 
ikiAxa  BtJixM:  W'juI'1  Uiiiit  It  t"  I  >n«r  iiaa 
•  •nly  to  f'oUftider  tli*?  e^ft'-if*  of  truth  to 
^•i  why  thii  must  \m:  ti.>  r.k-i  Truth 
X.H  tianii"ny  U '.wt»'n.  what  may  be 
r«ll#r«l.  t]i«/iilt.itl  anil  th«  tv%^.  in  whai- 
erer  ■{•h«rv  Thu  h.irTD"Dy  wv  caunot 
j*.*t  Im  ^aid  t"  haTv  a)ift<<liitrly  rvaclie*! 
axiywhrr**  Inith,  to  '-'.it  •warch,  ia 
|in;|(rrMaiveljdt.v-OTcrt;<l.  It  (l«iwni  ui>tn 
ua  :ui  w«-  iirL*  <:a|taKlr  i-f  A|i|>reht.'Uaini{ 
it  ill  'letail.  and  uf  huildin;;  ny  what 
w«*  >ltr<«i3ia!«-  th>  'iitfi  rent  tniilM.  into 
riiji-  wh'-l'  We  I  an.  h'..%rr»T.  |>r  •dnce 
D'tliin;.'  in  iili  ii  in  9li  rt;«i>4i*L-^  lorre^ 
|»i'ii  tiu;:  til  thr  ft-al,  b#-i  auM.-  wt*  cannut 
uiiil*  all  vsti  kii'iW  in  tii*.'  (^rat  luzn  uf 
kn<«Mhdj{«.v  Wo  ne*.-d  a  bund  uf  union. 
Y''T.  "nlv  in  "til?  wh'-lc.  ah  I  tiare 
•«aii.  will  lh«;  rf^I:Lt«.<l  |>Hrti  U-  pir- 
frrtly  un  Irrato  «1.  1  iii^. '-r  i-oinuthini^ 
hk*-  tliii«.  urntv  •  f  ih  n.^  la  i  Ifai  truth  . 
ut\  Uuihi  oitly.  liiit  on*:  )■  rfft  orK>A- 
iii;i  I'.irt  littfd  to  I  iTi  tind  >iK*i\  and 
kn'->%ii  t  y  ■"'Hi'-  int«.ilii;vij>-' -  AH  the 
fiinnfl  of  !r-!t!i  i:.:iy  be  cun^Jipd  aA 
till  !«v  part*  f -riii-,  ^hich  nmiiv  men 
arr  »-irk:ii;;  at  ^in.*!;. .  uni'-ic^rx -u^  of 
thi'ir  r^lat.  u*  iu>l  wK  'ik.*  rt-!iultiint 
l.tU'Ur-i  •  '.i.'-r  111'  :i  t«ikr  up.  4X1  >Tdir  to 
di<"'  ■'••r  !h'  ii.:'>  wi.ioli  thfj  fi-.l  to 
eu-t  U  •■■%n:i  ll."  van  ';-|  art*  -t-.tind, 
if  y  •••.I'l."  tl.«  n»r\f  !.!rtH  uf  iht.- nr- 
^aj/.-i\»  f  T:::!..  •  r  r'  w«  is.jy  My  ^.i. 
til*  ilix.r  ti..tt  n.ay  trin-ruMt  \>iv  in><r- 
j^rar.i  ■  i..kf-*  t-  ti.«  ot/im-'  f -n:;. 

A:.y    tr.iii;    kn  ■'•»ii.    au\    h.artily 
ai'>'*'i>t«  I  .1*  I  ai  u-d  --:i.  14   f ■  ntnbutivc 

tt>     U.i'     lLVvatl,;itK>Ii      f     r\vTx     uthvr 

tmth.     Any  truth  rrjccU.^  ip 


iftVAT  fr'ts;  fo  much  li«;ht,  vL^ch  vJI 
darikcO.  a.-re  -r  leca.  the  path  that  «f 
1.4'.'.  iiLirk^  uut  for  uiir^elre-i.  «L.4^ 
;:!■  -  'ij*  1^  air*  ady  %•  -  fkrcili>axMi.  thai,  ^ly 
lA  *J.>  aluwr^:  r  amid r.  and  by  zr  yis^c 
ill  i\trT  -tc]>  ran  «e  prv^eed  at  »^ 
Th* Tr  aTv  Bu  uaj.v  BxJuio«'B  qca&Utir« 
Ili  Mid  aa  ih.vc  who  try  most  kn  w 
iiest.  th^  «<.  «'U^-Lt  &OC  wiifuUr  II- 
Lfi:«-  t  litt-  tranalaUun  of  the  oakn^vn 
into  :h*  known,  br  anv  worker  at  th^ 
(•rjblrmd  of  hf*  and  thovtfht.  not  •«)} 
It  thv  aakv  of  the  actoal  fquaU-iL« 
!*uC'-tnMVrIy  w.<rked  oat.  but  for  t:.*- 
uat«.nal  hrl|  tl.un  imparted  tjvari* 
replacing'  by  dv.:T*««  the  unknown  \>x 
the  kn-j-«n  <.«'rr> where. 

'  .NriiUi-tf.  I —til  la  lU  meth  Ua  aad 
result.i.  has  Utu  uf  iBcaIc&lah>  ad- 
vantage in  thr  n,:ht  campff«hi&«2va  A 
what  an.'  artuallr  the  contents  •  f 
Scripture  It  )iaa  punfiod  Bcn'a  micd* 
frum    many  Kiv  aad    aawvirthr  on 

m  m 

ctpU'iue.  iftiid  purifieU  Scriptare  fnm 
tiie  admizturva  «  hich  mea  have  thruwa 
xnt-j  it,  in  iIil*  belief  that  theee  woe 
(Tcnuint-  rtTiUtioaa  «if  Ihriae  and 
hiiintual  tnih.  Nur  liave  we  *r«a  &'^ 
lutimate  efffrta. 

"  Spiritual  truth,  if  iaithlUlj  aad 
intellii^'ntlj  rect'iTed.  wooid  be  pe\>- 
dui-tive  of  th«!  healthieat  inflaenfa 
upttn  all  branchva  of  aacaiifie  laqoxrj. 
It  would  help  a*,  for  oae  thia^  10  aef 
out  mure  clt-arly  tliaa  haa  ret  beca 
d-'Uf.  the  diriaione  in  the  Beld  of  poa- 
liMe  inTe«ti4;atiun.  aad  thaa  clear  away 
much  that  ii  ineieraai  aad 
tamable,  thereby  raal>ltiu{  aa  to 
cute  wLat  ie  uitelli|(ibie  with 
h^uur.  and  in  a  temper  of  amd 
bcciiuinit  leameiv  of  the  tivth. 
a»pininta  to  citiienahip  ia  ite  kiafduA. 
lor  the  kingdom  of  aatBia.  hka  th» 
kingdom  of  heavca.  they  baiag  really 
i'lw  and  under  ooe  Lord«de«aada  aa 
tlie  r.jnditi«>a  of  catiaaer.  that  wbach 
i!i  till-  tiaaii  of  all  (reauiae  apiriiaal  Ut 
ai.d  mtcllectual  irrowth  aa  velL  aaaaly. 
thu  ht  art  of  a  httle  child.  A»d  aaul 
we  aritv  over  the  |[ateway  to 
natural,  what  waa  loaa  a^ 
ivi-r  tlie  irate  way  of  tta  heaiilj. 
'  Lxci  |>t  ye  bo  conecitod,  nad 
aa  httle  rluldrea.  ye  caaaol 
«e  can  but  wander  oa  tha 
the  land,  atiangcra  aad 
eTvr  mnch  we  awy  bafiore 
accredited  citiieat.  80  aad 
ia  the  nmuk  that '  Iha  cWU 
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stands  nearer  to  the  light  hy  which 
nature  is  to  be  read,  than  the  dissector 
or  antiquary.' 

"  In  our  present  pursuit  of  truth, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, that  light  from  any  quarter 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  both  for  its  own 
sake  and  for  itB  beneficial  effects  upon 
other  spheres." 

Pew  will  dispute  that  light  ought 
to  be  welcomea.  Where  men  difier 
is,  as  to  what  is  really  light  and 
truth,  not  darkness  and  error.  Mr. 
Home  affords  little  or  no  aid  in 
determining  this  essential  point. 
He  is  too  fond  of  dressing  up  com- 
monplace thoughts  and  useless 
truisms  in  high-flown  philosophical 
phraseology.  Evolution  seems  to 
oaye  special  charms  for  him,  and  is 
trotted  out  at  every  turn  till  the 
reader  gets  quite  tired  of  it. 


Waifs  of  Converiation.  By.  W. 
H.  H.  James  MagiU,  Belfast, 
1876. — We  have  here  a  republica- 
tion of  articles,  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Belfast  News-Letter^  and 
met  with  considerable  approbation. 
As  a  whole,  the  collection  possesses 
just  claims  to  preservation  in  a 
permanent  form.  Of  course,  as 
the  editor  himself  intimates,  the 
materials  are  varied  both  in  subject 
and  degree  of  merit,  some  being  de- 
cidedly Rood,  others  not  quite  up  to 
that  high  standard,  but  all  approach- 
ing it  nearly  enough  to  be  pleasant 
reading.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  supply  our  readers  with  the 
means  of  judging  for  themselves. 
The  following  case  of  contempt  of 
court  must  have  afforded  no  small 
amusement  to  all  who  witnessed 
it:— 

*'  The  late  Judge  Perrin  was  tiring 
a  case  on  the  Southern  Circuit,  where 
Irish  was  the  language  in  common  use 
among  the  peasantry.  A  woman  was 
in  the  witness-box,  to  whom  a  neigh- 
bour man  made  an  observation  in  an 


undertone  in  the  native  tongue.  The 
sound  reached  the  judge,  but  not  the 
sense,  though  he  had  a  dight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Irish  language.  He 
demanded  to  know  what  tlmt  man  was 
saying.  *  Well,  m^  lord,  it  was  no- 
thing at  all  at  all*  *What  was  it? 
What  did  he  sayP'  said  the  judge. 
'  Ah,  your  lordship,  it  was  just  a  re- 
mark.' 'I  insist  on  your  telling  it,' 
said  his  lordship.  '  My  lord,  it  was 
allbla-flum."Bla-flum!  What's  that?' 
His  registrar  explained  that  bla-flum 
meant  all  nonsense.  'What  did  he 
say  ? '  *  Mv  lord,  it  was  nothmg  to  the 
purpose.  I'd  rather  not  say  it'  '  Pos- 
sibly,' said  the  judge ;  *  but  you  must ; 
if  you  don't,  I'll  commit  you.'  '  Well, 
my  lord,  Td  rather  not;  but  if  I  must, 
I  must.  My  lord,  he  just  said  that 
your  lordship  w<u  an  ugly  ould 
woman!' " 

Our  next  specimen  is  amusing, 
at  least,  whether  it  be  "  historioaly'' 
or  not,  as  Dr.  Colenso  would 
say; — 

'*  Mr.  Peter  Aicken,  a  justice  h£  the 
peace  at  Ballymena,  and  a  most  hospi- 
table gentleman,  had  one  evenitu;  a 
dinner-party  at  which  some  brouer 
magistrates  were  present  In  conversa- 
tion, naturally  enough,  some  knotty 
law  point  turned  up,  and  after  much 
discussion  it  was  agreed  to  settle  it  by 
reference  to  a  well-known  law  autho- 
rity, *  M'AnaUy's  Justice  of  the  Peace,' 
to  be  found  in  every  magistrate's 
library.  The  bell  was  rang,  and  Andv, 
the  butler,  was  told  to  bring  in  M' Anally 
to  settle  a  point  Andy,  knowing  no 
M' Anally  but  one,  the  butcher  who 
supplied  his  master's  tttble,  went  off 
and  told  him  that  he  must  come  im- 
mediately, his  master  wanted  him. 
M' Anally  was  not  in  a  fit  state  for 
walking  that  night,  but  Andy  would 
admit  of  no  excuse,  and  carrying  him 
to  the  dining-room,  he  droppea  him  on 
the  floor,  saying,  as  well  asms  breath- 
less state  would  permit, '  Here,  sir,  is 
M  Anally,  but  I  doubt  if  he's  in  a  oon- 
dition  to  settle  the  point' " 

The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
follows : — 

*'  A  countryman  asked  a  gentleman 
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in  Newiy  for  the  loan  of  a  book  to 
read.  From  a  aimiUrity  in  the  binding 
a  miftake  waa  made,  and  in  error  he 
ffot  a  dictionary.  When  he  returned 
it  some  time  after,  and  was  aikcd  how 
he  liked  it.  *  Well,  said  he,  *  it «  a  good 
book— I  haTHii  read  better — but  the 
threail  of  the  diicoorae  is  rery  much 
brok»*n.' " 

What  the  countryman  is  here  said 
to  have  been  led  to  do  by  miatake, 
waa  deliberately  and  intentiooallj 
done  by  a  solicitor  of  our  actjuaint* 
ance,  who  used  to  boast  with  no 
small  sativfaction  that  he  had  read 
Johnson's  dictionary  from  be^n- 
ningtoend,  in  the  quarto  edition, 
and  maintained  that  it  waa  rery 
good  reading  too.  Xo  doubt  many 
of  the  quotations  are  weighty  anil 
instructive,  but  we  quite  sympa- 
thise with  the  countryman  in 
missing  '*  the  thread  of  the  dia> 
coorse,*'  and  we  question  whether 
any  one  could  keep  long  at  a  time 
reading  snch  unconnected  sen- 
tences without  getting  confused  in 
his  mind.  Our  readers  will  not 
object  to  one  more  extract : — 

**  Country  h<»!<pitality  ita>metimea  finds 


corioos  eipreasien.  We  hafe  heard 
of  a  minister  luTited  for  an  eTeniiig  in 
some  snch  terms  as  these  *  Twa  duket 
for  your  tae.  Mr.  Leakey ;  naa  JUIari* 
ties  here' — the  dokes  we  know  were 
dneks.  but  we  eonfoaa  to  being  at  a  Itiaa 
to  know  what  is  the  aynonyme  of 
fillaritiefl.  The  party  asaembled.  and 
the  good  woman  of  the  house  sent 
round  the  teapot  and  sugar  baain, 
and  with  tlia  cream  ewer  in  her  hand 
admonished  the  eompaay,  *  Noo.  freens 
and  nssbonrs,  jost  eroorry  reisells.  0m4 
iAm  rU  milk  f4  aUnmmU.^" 


This  reminds  ui  of  the  story  told 
of  a  Scotchman  who,  when  que*- 
tioned  by  a  Committee  of  the  Ilouse 
of  Lords  on  the  game  lavs,  as  to 
what  sort  of  a  gun  waa  used  on  a 
particular  occasion,  said  it  was  an 
ordinary  fowling-piece.  **  Such  as  is 
used  to  shoot  duiM  and  fooU  trf,* 
meaning  wild  ducks  and  fowls. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  har« 
picked  out  the  beat  piecea  in  this 
entertaining  volume.  Our  object 
has  been  aimply  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  otir  readers  to  it,  with  the 
aasuranee  that  they  mav  find  it  a 
means  of  paasiog  their  idle  mooieota 
agreeably. 
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Ibish  Abch^olooy  is  as  yet  in  its 
infaDcy.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  first  appearance 
of  any  rational-minded  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  Something  has  been  done 
for  the  architecture  and  other  an- 
cient structures.  For  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  country  hardly 
anything  has  been  effected.  The 
latter  in  particular  is  a  hopeless 
puzzle.  No  one  can  clearly  dis- 
tiuguish  the  mythologiciil  from  the 
genuine  in  Irish  history ;  can  point 
out  where  the  distant  mountain- 
ranges  end  and  mere  cloudland  com- 
mences. The  whole  of  the  ancient 
history  is  chaotic  and  obscure. 
"Who  was  the  lady  CsBsar,  who 
Partholanu8,  who  Nemeth  and  his 
sons  ?  What  meaning  has  the 
story  of  the  "  Eir-bolgs  *'  and  their, 
treble  division,  aud  who  were  their 
strange  conquerors,  themselves  sub- 
dued by  a  people  represented  as 
less  noble,  though  it  was  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  that  told  the 
aale,   exalting  another  race  above 


their  own  forefathers?  Is  there 
any  historical  truth  in  these  early 
passages,  or  do  they  represent  truth 
under  a  veil  of  fable,  and  if  so,  what 
truth  ?  Some  say  there  is  no  truth 
in  them  at  all ;  some  that  they  mean 
this  thing,  others  that  they  mean 
that. 

Coming  down  later,  the  haze  and 
obscurity  remain,  and  still  no  one 
can  clearly  point  us  out  what  we 
are  to  believe  and  what  reject. 
When  did  the  King  of  Tara  extend 
his  authority  over  the  other  tribes  ? 
What  powers  were  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Ir  in  the  north — the  Bed 
Branch — and  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  war,  filled  with  legends, 
which  they  waged  against  the  tribes 
of  Connacht ;  and  now  is  it  that 
Connacht  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  the  history  of  that  time  than 
does  Meath,  with  its  Ard-Bi  P  Was 
Meave  fabulous  or  real,  or  was  she 
a  war-goddess  P  Who  were  the  gods 
and  who  were  the  goddesses  of  the 
ancient  Irish  P  Has  all  remem- 
brance of  l\i^  "C^L^^Ti  %\ai«k  ^"^^RSi.^ 
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out  of  Irish  literature;  or  did  it 
remain  transfigured  and  disguised 
in  all  that  mass  of  bardic  tales  and 
poems  and  topographies  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  dealing  with  the 
Milesian  Pagans  and  the  predeces- 
sors of  the  Milesians  ?  All  is  vague, 
chaotic,  pnd  utterly  unsatisfactory. 
Sometimes  a  contemptuous  writer 
dashes  his  pen  through  all  the  bardic 
accumulations  as  nonsensical  rub- 
bish ;  more  often  we  find  them  de- 
tailed with  laborious  and  disagree- 
able minuteness.  Even  the  Danish 
period  is  vague  and  obscure.  Ou 
the  one  hand  we  have  the  bardic 
account,  representing  them  as 
swarming  over  the  whole  island,  and 
Turkesius,  the  Danish  king,  exact- 
ing tribute  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Erin.  On  the  other  we  have  the 
strange  fact  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Joyce,  that  there  are  not  in  Irish 
nomenclature  half-a-dozen  names  of 
Danish  origin,  and  half  of  these 
have  been  given  to  us  by  tho  Eng- 
lish, and  learned  from  the  Danes 
by  them,  such  as  Ulster  and  the 
correlatives. 

To  show  the  exceedingly  shallow 
and  un  philosophical  mode  in  which 
Irish  history  has  been  written  I 
would  call  attention  to  what  is 
apparently  a  huge  popular  fallacy 
perpetunlly  repeated,  although  the 
nistorical  facts  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded,  should  suffice 
to  displace  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
least  thoughtful  student.  The  battle 
of  Clontarf  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  great  battle  in  which  the  Irish  and 
the  Danes  were  opposed,  in  which 
the  latter  were  crushed,  and  their 
power  in  Ireland  utterly  destroyed. 
As  a  fact,  the  Danes  in  the  time  of 
Brian  Bor6m  were  not  a  great  in- 
vasive power,  but  a  colonizing  peo- 
ple, with  strong  colonies  planted 
here  and  there,  ami,  of  course,  form- 
ing a  strong  factor  in  the  petty  wars 
of  tho  time.  The  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf  was  fought  against  the  Danes 
ofDubliJiy  not  against  a  great  invad- 


ing army  which  Brian  had  driven 
back  from  the  country  until  they 
stood  at  bay,  and  made  their  last 
fight  at  Clontarf.  The  Danes  had 
been,  at  an  earlier  period,  an  invad- 
ing power,  descending  on  the  coasts 
at  many  points,  pouring  inland, 
breaking  up  the  old  organizations 
and  septal  systems,  themselves  under 
difierent  commanders  and  in  diffe- 
rent divisions,  fighting  with  one 
another  as  readily  as  with  the  native 
Irish.  In  the  time  of  Brian  the 
Danes  had  melted  away  into  the 
body  of  the  Irish,  or  been  driven 
away.  But  they  had  succeeded  in 
planting  a  few  prosperous  towns 
which  kept  up  the  Danish  charac- 
ter. Brian,  i^Cho  had  usurped  the 
title  of  Ard-Ki,  desired  to  bring 
Dublin  under  subjection  and  tribute 
to  himself.  Dublin  however,  re- 
fused, and,  backeil  by  some  Leiuster 
chieftains  and  promises  of  defection 
from  Malachy,  King  of  Meatb,  an 
ally  of  Brian,  resolved  to  revolt. 

These  were  the  causes  that  led  to 
the  battle  of  Clontarf;  it  will  be 
easily  seen  how  very  different  they 
are  from  those  that  are  put  forward 
in  Irish  histories,  and  which  lie 
deep  in  the  popular  imagination. 

Then  it  is  also  believed  and  as^ 
serted  without  hesitation,  that  Brian, 
though  slain  in  the  battle,  conquered 
the  Danes  utterly,  and  broke  for 
ever  their  dominion  over  Ireland. 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  tho 
Danish  dominion  in  Ireland,  if  it 
could  ever  have  been  called  by  that 
name,  had  passed  away  of  iti^clf  as 
it  passed  away  in  England  ;  let  us 
consider  the  historical  basis  of  this 
notion  that  Brian  was  victorious  in 
the  battle.  As  Brian  and  the  Dal- 
Cas  marched  northwards,  he  de- 
spatched one  of  his  sons  against  the 
territories  of  the  revolted  chieftains 
in  Leinster,  hoping,  perhaps,  that 
he  would  be  able  to  detach  from  the 
people  of  Dublin  their  Leinster 
allies  for  the  protection  of  their 
o^ti  \iOxsv^.    With  the  remainder 
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iBisn  Abch^olooy  is  ns  yet  in  its 
infnDcy.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  first  appearance 
of  any  rational-minded  attempt  to 
elucidate  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  Something  has  been  done 
for  the  architecture  and  other  an- 
cient structures.  For  the  literature 
and  history  of  the  country  hardly 
anytliing  has  been  effected.  The 
latter  iu  particular  is  a  hopeless 
puzzle.  No  one  can  clearly  dis- 
tinguish the  mythological  from  the 
genuine  in  Irish  history ;  can  point 
out  where  the  distant  mountain- 
ranges  end  and  mere  cloudland  com- 
mences. The  whole  of  the  ancient 
history  is  chaotic  and  obscure. 
"Who  was  the  lady  Csesar,  who 
Partholanus,  who  Nemeth  and  his 
sons  ?  AVMiat  meaning  has  the 
story  of  the  **  Fir-bolgs  "  and  their 
treble  division,  and  who  were  their 
strange  conquerors,  themselves  sub- 
dued by  a  people  represented  as 
less  noble,  though  it  was  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  that  told  the 
aale,   exalting  anotiier  race  above 


their  own  forefathers?  Is  there 
any  historical  truth  in  these  early 
passages,  or  do  they  represent  truth 
under  a  veil  of  fable,  and  if  so,  what 
truth  ?  Some  say  there  is  no  truth 
in  them  at  all ;  some  that  they  mean 
this  thing,  others  that  they  mean 
that. 

Coming  down  later,  the  haze  and 
obscurity  remain,  and  still  no  one 
can  clearly  point  us  out  what  we 
are  to  believe  and  what  reject. 
When  did  the  King  of  Tara  extend 
his  authority  over  the  other  tribes  ? 
What  powers  were  possessed  by  the 
House  of  Ir  in  the  north — the  Bed 
Branch — and  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  war,  filled  with  legends, 
which  they  waged  against  the  tribes 
of  Connacht ;  and  how  is  it  that 
Connacht  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  the  history  of  that  time  than 
does  Meath,  with  its  Ard-Bi  ?  Was 
Meave  fabulous  or  real,  or  was  she 
a  war-goddess  P  Who  were  the  gods 
and  who  were  the  goddesses  of  the 
ancient  Irish  P  Has  all  remem- 
brance of  the  Pagan  state  passed 
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ward  no  candidate  for  the  chief- 
kingship,  but  went  suUenlj  back 
again  to  the  Shannon. 

But  more  than  this,  the  people  of 
Ossorj  rose  against  them  on  their 
retam,  who  were  submissive  to  them 
erewhile  when  they  were  marching 
to  Dublin.  Had  the  Dal-Cas 
triumphed  at  Clontarf,  re-estab- 
lished their  sWaj  over  all  the  east 
of  Ireland,  and  filled  the  country 
with  the  fame  of  their  great  suc- 
cess, it  is  incredible  that  a  small 
unsupported  nation  like  the  Osso- 
rians  would  have  attacked  the 
triumphant  army.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  their 
conduct,  if  we  believe  that  the 
Dal-Cas  and  the  great  southern  con- 
federacy, of  which  Brian  and  his 
sons  were  the  head,  had  been  de- 
feated at  Clontarf,  and  that  the 
broken  and  dispirited  remnant  les- 
sened by  death  and  desertion,  cowed 
by  misfortune,  embarrassed  with 
the  wounded,  were  making  their 
way  home  as  fast  as  they  could. 

There  is  also  another  suggestive 
Circumstance.  The  Dal-Cas,  ere 
they  struck  for  the  throne — to  use 
our  own  idiom — had  first  to  conquer 
the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  bind 
it  in  a  great  confederacy  under  their 
headship.  The  Owen-Acta,  a  tribe 
of  equal  dignity  with  themselves, 
contended  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Munster  with  them,  and  the  Dal- 
Cas  had  to  fight  many  battles  ere 
they  beat  down  opposition  and  re- 
duced the  descendants  of  Owen  to 
subjection  to  the  descendants  of  Cos. 
But  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  the  Owen-Acta  resumed 
their  pretensions,  and  on  the  march 
homewards  the  latter  revolted  from 
the  sons  of  Brian,  and  with  their 
own  troops  separated  from  the  main 
body,  and  made  their  w  ay  to  Cashel 
by  themselves,  intent  on  raising  a 
widespread  revolt  against  the  Dal- 
Cas. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that 
Brian  bad  conquered  at  Clontarf, 


it  is  impossible  to  understand  this 
revolt.  The  Owen-Acta  had  been 
conquered,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Munster  passed  to  the  Dal-Cas. 
Not  only  by  their  force  and  skill 
had  the  Dal-Gaa  subdued  Munster, 
but  they  had  put  forward  a  candi- 
date for  the  kingship  of  all  Ireland, 
and  their  chieftain  had  received  the 
tributes  and  homage  due  to  Ard- 
£i  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  island 
with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
Hy-Neill,  and  these  he  had  invaded 
and  chastised.  In  the  elevation  of 
their  leading  tribe — the  Dal-Cas — 
all  the  tribes  of  the  south-west  of 
Ireland  must  have  felt  themselves 
exalted,  honour  and  emoluments 
so  unwonted  poured  in  upon  them» 
At  Kincoragh,  in  the  halls  of  their 
chief,  they  saw  the  chieftains  of 
tribes,  who  had  hitherto  held  them 
in  subjection,  bringing  tributes  to 
the  south,  in  which  many  of  them 
participated  directly,  and  all  indi- 
rectly. It  is,  therefore,  utterly  im- 
possible that  those  tribes,  who, 
when  the  Dal-Cas  owned  but  their 
own  patrimonial  territories,  had  been 
forced  to  submit  to  them,  who  when 
the  Dal-Cas  ruled  only  Munster 
remained  subject,  who,  when  Brian 
was  only  the  insecure  and  doubt- 
ful monarch  of  the  island,  remained 
faithful,  should  have  risen  in  revolt 
immediately  after  a  great  victory 
by  which  the  Dal-Cas  had  crushed 
utterly  the  strong  coalition  formed 
against  them  in  the  west  of  the 
island,  and  which  we  would  natu- 
rally expect  would  have  the  result 
of  attaching  the  Ard-Eiship  per- 
manently to  the  family  of  Brian. 
However,  not  one  of  the  sons  or 
kinsmen  of  Brian  was  proclaimed 
Ard-Ei,  and  Malachy,  their  enemy, 
who,  though  a  supposed  ally,  took 
no  part  in  the  battle  of  Cioutarf, 
resumed  the  title  of  High-King  ot* 
all  Erin,  and  the  Dal-Cas  sank  from 
their  unwonted  height,  at  least  for 
a  season. 
Ou!^  of  Brian's  allies  in  the  battle 
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of  Clootarf  was  the  King  of  Con- 
nacht.  He  was  slain  in  the  battle, 
as  well  as  his  suzerain,  another  proof 
that  the  Dal-Cas  were  not  victorious. 
This  King  of  Oounacht  had  a  chief- 
poet,  whose  name  I  do  not  recall  at 
present,  but  a  copy  of  verses  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  him 
are  still  preserved,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of 
O' Curry's  **  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Irish."  In  these 
verses  the  poet  represents  himself 
as  coming  to  Atha  Cliah — the  ford 
of  the  Hurdles — to  the  citv  of  the 
children  of  llarilt,  the  reddeners  of 
spears,  nnd  begging  the  body  of  his 
master.  *'My  king,"  he  says,  "does 
not  come  of  a  vulgar,  a  spurious 
race,"  and  the  whole  poem  is  one 
of  deference  and  flattery,  besides 
letting  slip  the  cardinal  fact  that 
the  body  of  the  King  of  Connacht, 
the  ally  of  Brian,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Now,  if  this 
poem  be  genuine,  and  if  the  fact 
stated  in  it  be  true,  it  all  but  demon- 
strates tliat  the  Dal-Cas  and  their 
allies  were  beaten  in  that  battle.  If 
thoy  were  not  able  to  prevent  the 
body  of  a  chieftain  so  ^reat  as  the 
king  of  a  province  from  falling  into 
t4io  hands  of  the  Danes,  it  is  reason- 
able to  t*uppoi(e  that  the  latter  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Now,  although  this  poem  may  not 
be  genuine,  and  I  am  a  slow  believer 
in  the  genuineness  of  ancient  Irish 
poetry,  it  was  at  all  events  written 
by  some  person  a  long  time  ago, 
who  dues  not  appear  to  know,  what 
we  all  know  nowadays,  that  Brian 
aiid  his  allies  routed  the  Danes  at 
Clontarf.  This  poem  is  written  by 
one  who  flntters  the  Danes,  and 
iuiplores  of  them  to  render  up  his 
master  to  him  for  burial,  so  that  in 
any  event  its  historical  value  for 
the  purpose  of  our  present  inquiry 
is  not  destroyed.  1  have  not  fallen 
upon  any  ancient  writing  which  re- 
presents the  body  of  Brian  as  having 


fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but 
we  may  be  certain  that  it  did.  Had 
Bnan  been  murdered  by  a  fugitive 
Dane  in  his  own  tent,  the  Dal-Cas 
would  have  remained  in  possession 
of  it,  and  they  would  have  borne  it 
home  with  them.  They  did  not, 
however,  bear  it  home,  for  Brian 
was  buried  at  Armagh,  which  was 
not  his  family  burial-ground.  It 
seems  that  the  Dubliners,  not  de- 
void of  magnanimity,  though,  per- 
haps, it  was  the  doing  of  the  King 
of  Meath,  the  treacherous  ally,  re- 
solved to  give  the  remains  of  the 
monarch  of  Ireland  an  honourable 
burial,  and  had  them  interred  in 
their  most  honourable  burial  place — 
namely,  at  Armagh. 

There  is  one  last  circumstance  on 
which  1  would  touch.  There  is  an 
ancient  legend  which  represents  the 
well  of  St.  Brigid  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Cincoragh  as  being  filled  with  blood 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
in  this  supernatural  way  declaring 
to  the  people  what  was  then  taking 
place.  It  seems  improbable  that 
ideas  so  trightful  would  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  southern  Irish, 
and  especially  among  the  tribes  of 
the  Dal-Cas,  associated  with  an 
event  which  should  have  established 
their  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  and 
could  not  but  have  been  greeted 
with  delight  and  exultation  wher- 
ever the  Dal-Cas  dwelt  or  wherever 
their  authority  extended.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  very  aged  monarch  was 
slain  in  the  victory  would  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  sufiicient  cause  for 
the  origin  of  this  legend,  which  re- 
presentd  the  most  sacred  of  the 
holy  wells  of  the  South  as  teeming 
with  human  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  slaughter  of  the  Dal-Cas 
and  their  allies,  the  breaking  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  all  the  evil  that 
followed  from  that  disaster,  would 
seem  to  furnish  a  more  reasonable 
origin  for  that  legend.  From  all 
these  reasons,  then,  it  seems  to  me 
certain  that  Brian  was  defeated  at 
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Glontarf,  and  that  the  popularnotion 
is  incorrect. 

IIow  that  notion  grew  and  propa- 
gated it  is  easy  to  understand.    As 
the  Danish  period  retreated  into  the 
distance  the    imagination    of   the 
times  craved  some  remarkable  and 
satifying  account  of  the  cessation  of 
the    Danish   invasions.     The    real 
facts  did  not  present  any  satisfying 
explanation.     To  tell  the   fireside 
group  that  from  some  causes  which 
he,  the  Shanachie,  was  not  able  to 
discover,  the  Northern  Nations  of 
Europe   did    not  send    out  those 
swarms  of  invaders  which  they  did 
before;  that  not  being  supported 
from    the    North   of  Europe    the 
Danes  planted  in  Ireland  were  lost 
and  absorbed  in  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation as  the  flakes  of  snow  melt 
away  upon  the  sea ;  that  where  the 
Danes  bad  established  large  settle- 
ments, as  at  Limerick  and  Dublin, 
they  found  it   more   profitable  to 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  than  to 
fight  with  them ;  that  he  remem- 
bered an  ancieut  poem  which  said 
that  the  Danes  were  renowned  for 
gluttony  and  commerce,  and  which 
evidently   referred   to  this  period, 
and  thai  eventually  even  Limerick 
and  Dublin  lost  their  Danish  charac- 
ter too — would  have  been  received 
witli  apathy  and  inattention  by  his 
audience.     That  the  cruel  ilnd  bar- 
barous Danes  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  country  by  a  great  Irish  hero, 
and  so  utterly  destroyed  and  terri- 
fied that  they  never  repeated  their 
invasions,  was  probably  a  belief  en- 
tertained by  many  a  youth  before 
the  historical  legend  gathered  itself 
round   Brian,  who  from  his  great 
personal  qualities,  his  rapid  eleva- 
tion, and  the  ephemeral  brilliancy 
which  his  name  flung  over  the  Dal- 
Cas,   filled    a    large   place  in   the 
imagination  of  his  country.   He  did 
fight  with  the  Danes,  and  so  the 
legend  fashioned  itself. 

Now  in  every  history  of  Ireland 
vibich  deals  with  the  pre-Normau 


period,  we  find  this  popular  notion 
of  the  great  victory  won  at  Glontarf 
by  Brian  repeated,  and  yet  it  seems 
surprising  how  any  person  can 
fall  into  the  trap,  who  in  ^the  old 
annals  finds  at  every  step  facts  staged 
which  militate  in  the  most  direct 
way  against  the  idea.  Of  a  piece 
with  this  is  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Ireland  as  represented  in 
the  ordinary  histories,  and  even  in 
the  works  of  the  more  philosophical 
who  endeavour  to  penetrate  below 
the  shining  mythological  surface, 
there  is  a  crudeness  and  such  evi- 
dent guesswork  that  we  might  safely 
say,  that  the  ancient  history  of  Ire- 
land is  as  unexplored  as  the  North 
Pole. 

Moreover  none  of  the  more  ra- 
tionalistic writers  upon  the  subject 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  treating 
this  early  period  in  extenso.     Sul- 
livan, the  learned  editor  of  O*  Curry's 
works,  makes  many  good  remarks^ 
but  he  distinctly  states  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  elucidation 
of   the    bardic    accumulation.     A 
writer  who  is  thus  uncertain  of  him- 
self cannot  of  course  be  trusted. 
O'Donovan,  who  edited  the  "Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters  and  the  Book 
of  Eights" — "  Lowrna-Kert" — was 
an  exceptionally  able  and  erudite 
scholar.     His  clear  and  trenchant 
style  indicates  the  penetrating  force 
of  his  mind.     It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  us  a  detailed 
view  of  early  Irish  history.   He  was  a 
profound  philologist  and  widely  read 
in  old  Irish  literature.     His  know- 
ledge  of  ancient  Irish   topography 
of  the  ramifications  and  situations 
of  the    tribes   was    profound   and 
exact ;  doubtless  he  too  felt  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  for  the  writing 
of  Irish  history.     This  modesty  on 
the  part  of  several  of  our  best  ant»- 
quarians  is  to  be  regretted.     If  we 
are  to  have  no  general  account  of 
the  nature  of  any  science  until  all 
that  the  specialists  are  able  to  ac- 
eum\]A»itA  has  been  brought  together 
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we  should  be  in  a  bad  way.  Should 
there  be  no  geographical  treatises 
because  the  Poles  have  not  been 
navigated  or  Central  China  traversed 
by  the  scientific  ?  A  general  view  of 
ancient  Irish  history  as  it  would  have 
presented  itself  to  O'Donovan  would 
have  been  most  desirable,  although  it 
miglit  contain  many  misconceptions. 
O'Curry  rendered  much  service 
to  the  cause  of  Irish  literature  by 
his  great  treatise  on  the  old  Gaelic 
manu^^cripts.  He  was  a  man  of  one 
idea,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
study  which  in  his  youth  he  em- 
braced. He  was  patient,  laborious, 
and  conscientious.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  not  an  educated  man, 
and  absence  of  wide  information  on 
the  subject  of  history  in  general 
caused  him  to  fall  into  many  pit- 
falls. Moreover,  though  to  himself 
conscientious,  the  ardent  love  which 
he  bore  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
country  biassed  his  mind  in  favour 
of  the  muniments  of  old  Irish  lite- 
rature which  were  within  his  reach, 
and  precluded  him  from  that  wide 
scepticism  which,  in  treating  of  the 
antiquities  of  such  a  country  as  Ire- 
land, should  be  always  present  in 
the  mind  of  the  investigator.  As  I 
have  elsewhere  explained,  the  scien- 
tific spirit  is  not  applied  to  the 
examiuation  of  history  until  a  wide 
and  well-grounded  civilization  over- 
spreads a  country.  Until  then  the 
imagination  runs  riot,  and  though 
doubtless  in  all  the  legends  there  is 
a  residuum  of  truth,  still  the  reten- 
tion of  the  truth  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  legend,  but 
only  an  accident.  O'Curry  read  all 
the  ancient  muniments  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  mind  prejudiced  in  their 
favour;  all  that  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  reject  was  merely  that 
which,  by  being  opposed  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  he  could  not  believe,  or 
which,  being  highly  pictorial  or 
dramatic,  he  deemed  the  result  of 
imagination.  Irish  history,  accord- 
ing to  O'Curry,  should  be  written 


with  the  ^'  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters "  for  its  substratum,  enlivened 
and  embellished  by  an  imagination  fed 
upon  the  historical  tracts  and  tales. 
This  opinion  is  certainly  not  correct. 
O'Curry  was  also  strongly  and 
unreasonably  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  literary 
muniments  of  the  country.  So 
much  so,  that  he  must  have  been 
at  times  actually  stricken  with  in- 
tellectual blindness.  He  treats  as 
genuine  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Amergin,  the  Prime  Druid  of  the 
sons  of  Milesius,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  ^'Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  "  invaded  Ireland  about  a 
thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  also  some  poems  ascribed 
to  Ferkertney,  chief  poet  of  Con- 
cobar  MucNessa  {circa  the  birth  of 
Christ)  ;  and  also  certain  maxims 
attributed  to  Cormac  Mac  Art,  200 
A.n.  Now  all  these  compositions 
are  evidently  very  ancient  Irish,  and 
are  with  considerable  difficulty  trans- 
lated. Even  O'Curry  was  hardly 
equal  to  the  task,  and  O' Donovan 
alone  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
grapple  with  them.  O'Donovan 
does  not  point  out  any  great  diffe- 
rences between  them  in  point  of  the 
development  of  the  language,  though 
twelve  hundred  years  would  have 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of 
Amergin's  verses  and  Cormac  Mac- 
Art's  maxims.  Therefore  if  O'Dono- 
van had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
rendering  the  latter,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  former  would  have 
been  to  him  a  sealed  book.  But 
again,  in  the  maxims  of  Cormac 
there  are  many  allusions  which 
show  clearly  that  the  maxims  were 
composed  in  Christian  times  and  in 
a  Christian  country,  which  would 
bring  the  date  of  their  composition 
down  to  the  fifth  century,  and  per- 
haps much  later.  Yet,  though  he 
read  the  maxims,  these  obvious  con- 
siderations never  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  O'Curry,  or  if  they  did, 
they  wer^  «t\&a^  ^\A  ^vjc^^t^e^s&^Ns^ 
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those  straDge  processes  wbich  take 
plac^  in  the  minds  of  even  honest 
men,  who  are  warped  and .  over- 
borne by  the  stress  of  some  tyran- 
nical idea. 

Again,  there  are  two  very  valua- 
ble historical  poems,  written  in  the 
Person  of  Duvack,  chief  poet  of 
reland  at  the  arrival  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, consequently  at  or  before  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  the  max- 
ims of  Cormac.  Yet,  while  the 
latter  are  written  iii  a  dead  lan- 
guage, the  former  are  written  in  a 
good  medisBval  Irish,  such  as  the 
ordinary  Gaelic  scholar  inny  run 
and  read.  These  are  therefore,  cer- 
tainly not  genuine.  The  facts  stated 
in  them  may  be  true ;  but  they  are 
themselves  assuredly  not  written  by 
Duvack. 

O'Curry's  enthusiasm  gets  the 
better  of  his  judgment  also  when  he 
comes  to  consider  the  dates  of  the 
actual  writing  of  the  existing  Irish 
manuscripts  and  manuscript  books, 
apart  from  the  other  consideration 
of  when  the  compositions  contained 
in  them  were  actually  composed. 
His  great  object  is  to  get  these 
dates  pushed  back  into  the  pre- 
Norman  period  as  much  as  possible. 
Now  it  does  not  require  much  ac- 
quaintance with  old  Irish  literature, 
even  in  the  medium  of  the  transla- 
tions supplied  to  us  by  O'Curry 
and  others,  to  see  that  literary  for- 
geries were  extremely  common 
among  the  Irish  scholastic  class. 
The  number  of  so-called  Psalters  of 
Cashel,  which  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Ireland,  would 
have  stocked  a  small  library,  and 
with  the  growth  of  a  liberal  and 
enquiring  disposition  amongst  the 
Elizabethan  English  settled  in  Ire- 
land this  process  flourished.  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  common  and 
genuine  literary  device  of  writing 
poems  iu  the  name  of  some  ancient 
worthy,  expressed  in  the  first  per- 


son, and  of  which  the  poems  as- 
cribed to  Duvack  are  the  most 
remarkable;  but  the  forging  of 
internal  evidence  of  an  ancient 
origin  for  modern  manuscripts.  Two 
very  remarkable  examples  of  this 
occur  to  me,  and  both  of  them  im- 
posed upon  the  credulous  mind  of 
O'Curry.  The  most  ancient  Irish 
manuscript  in  existence  in  Ireland, 
according  to  O'Curry,  is  the  "  Book 
of  Leinster ; "  the  sole  proof  of 
this  is  a  passage  written  on  one  of 
the  blank  sheets  of  vellum,  in  the 
form  of  a  lamentation  by  the  writer, 
that  Dermot  MacMurrough  should 
have  been  this  day  banished  out  of 
Ireland  and  sent  across  the  sea. 
0*Gurry  thinks  this  conclusively 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
script in  question  was  written  on 
the  verge  of  the  Norman  period.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  hold  this  passage 
to  be  a  deliberate  forgery. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  date 
fixed  upon  should  be  one  of  such 
enormous  national  importance. 
Many  auother  year  passed  as  the 
centuries  rolled  on,  many  another 
chieftain  was  expelled  from  his 
patrimony,  yet  this  particular  year 
that  first  saw  the  English  dominion 
in  Ireland  was  that  which  saw  the 
composition  of  this  book.  If  it  is 
a  forgery,  the  forger  has  just  done 
what  we  might  have  expected,  he 
has  fixed  on  the  most  remarkable 
year  in  modern  Irish  history,  and 
given  his  book  a  date  which  would 
most  strongly  aflect  the  minds  of 
all,  whether  English  or  Irish.  If 
this  book  were  oflered  for  sale  to  a 
person  in  the  IGth  century,  or  the 
17th,  who  believed  the  passage  to 
be  genuine,  it  would  have  con- 
siderabJv  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
book.  Therefore,  when  we  know 
that  forgeries  were  frequent,  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  persons  to 
forge  ancient  dates  for  the  writing 
of  such  manuscripts  as  they  had  in 
their  possession,  that  such  a  date 
>Ka&   VOL.  \.Vi\A   temarkabie   manner 
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assigned  to  the  "  Book  of  Leinster  " 
as  would  have  stron^^Iy  affected  the 
mind  and  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  manuscript,  I  think  the  ante- 
cedent probability  of  the  existence 
of  fraud  so  strong,  that  the  onus  is 
thrown  on  O'Currj  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  prove  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  question.  Now  in 
the  whole  book  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  composition  is  to  bo 
ascribed  to  such  an  earlv  date ; 
nothing  but  this  detached  and  sus- 
picious paragraph. 

If  tiiere  were  hundreds  of  spurious 
Pt^alters   of    Cashel,    there   is    no 
rt^ason  whv  there  should  not  have 
been  humlreds  of  spurious  manu- 
i^cripts  of  all  kinds,  or  that  some 
more   ingenious  forger  should  not 
attach   to  his  manuscript,  whether 
written  by  himself  or  merely  in  his 
pos.sessiou,  a  passage    giving   it  a 
churacter   of  antiquity  to  which  it 
had  no  claim.     Now  the  '*  Book  of 
Leinster,"  so  called,  contains  in  it  no 
other  coniirmation  of  the   passage 
in  the  blank  sheet.     It  is  merely 
one  of  those  common   Irish  scrap- 
books     containing     poems,     topo- 
^niphicnl     and     historical     tracts, 
iiymns,  treatises  on    medicine,  &c. 
When  all  the  contents  are  trans- 
lated and  published,  evidence  will 
\}Q  sure  to  be    forthcoming  which 
will    bring   down  the    date   of  its 
compilation  to  a  late  date.     This, 
of  course,  is  but  a  suggestion  of  my 
own ;    but    experience    has   shown 
me  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  those  isolated  statements  in  old 
Irish    manuscripts  concerning  the 
time  at  which  they  were  written. 
Now  0*Curry  treats  the  •*  Book  of 
Leinster  *'  as  a  genuine  production 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  forms 
one  of  his   sheet  anchors   in    his 
historical  speculations.     Ue  thinks 
no    other    proof    is    requisite    to 
c'stablish  its  genuineness   when,  in 
I'uct,  nothing  at  all  is  proved,  but  a 
strong  suspicion  raised  in  the  mind 
that  the  volume  in  quettioa  wm  the 


production  of  a  very  late  age — ^I 
say  a  very  late  age — because  the 
flight  of  MacMorrough  did  not,  in 
the  Irish  mind,  form  such  a  re- 
markable event  at  all.  As  soon  as 
the  convulsions  caused  by  theiutro- 
duction  of  the  Norman  element  were 
appeased,  and  the  Burkes,  Butlers, 
and  Fitzgeralds  had  established 
themselves  in  their  new  dominions, 
things  went  on  much  as  before. 
The  arrival  of  the  Normans  did  not 
form  such  a  remarkable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  viewed  by 
the  native  Irish  writers,  as  we  would 
imagine.  Therefore,  if  the  "  Book  of 
Leinster*'  was  not  the  production  of 
the  twelfth  century,  I  should  set  it 
down  to  a  considerably  later  age, 
and  in  or  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  the  English  raised 
anew  in  the  minds  of  all  the  com« 
mencement  of  that  dominion  which 
was  now  assuming  such  enormous 
proportions,  and  was  hastening  on  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  old  Irish  race 
and  nationality,  a  result  which  the 
Norman  invanion  neither  eflected 
nor  contemplated. 

The  second  example,  which  I 
would  bring  forward  of  O'Curry'a 
tendency  to  throw  back  the  date  of 
Irish  manuscripts,  is  his  treatment 
of  the  •*  Book  of  Armagh."  The  work 
dignified  by  this  grandiose  title  is 
smaller  in  volume  and  meaner  in  con- 
tents than  the  "  Book  of  Leinster." 
It  is,  like  it,  a  scrap-book.  The 
most  important  of  its  contents  is  a 
copy  of  the  **  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
Patrick."  O'Curry  labours  to  throw 
back  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
the  Tripartite  Life  to  the  seventh 
century.  A  close  perusal  of  this 
work,  which  is  now  available  through 
the  medium  of  the  translation  pub- 
lished in  Miss  Cusack*s  '*  Life  of  St. 
Patrick,*'  shows  that  it  was  certainly 
written  after  the  eleventh  century ; 
such  are  the  allusions  to  the  kings 
and  chieftains ;  while  the  copy  which 
is  found  in  the  manuscript  called 
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the  *'  Book  of  Armagh  "  must  l^ave 
been  written  after  the  Korman  in- 
vasion, for  it  alludes  to  the  Saxons 
as  in  occupation  of  the  island,  and 
gives  expression  to  a  prophecy  fore- 
telling their  final  expulsion. 

Now  in  this  book  occurs  a  mani- 
festly spurious  passage  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  separate  manuscripts 
of  which- it  is  composed,  which  states 
the  arrival  of  Brian  Borom  at 
Armagh,  and  that  the  passage  in 
question  was  written  in  his  pre- 
sence, calling  him  Imperator  Sco- 
torum.  Now,  if  the  Tripartite  Life 
which  is  found  in  this  book  was 
written  after  the  Norman  settle- 
ment, it  is  manifest  that  the  book 
itself  was  actually  written  after 
the  twelfth  centurv,  and  there- 
fore  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Brian.  The  passage  itself  has  a 
meaningless  and  absurd  appearance. 
Any  person  who  cares  to  investi- 
gate it  has  now  an  opportunity  by 
inspecting  the  splendid  fac-similes 
of  old  Irish  manuscripts  which  have 
been  executed  by  the  Government, 
and  in  which  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion will  bo  found  carefully  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  utmost  value,  a 
piece  of  writing  set  on  paper  in  the 
presence  of  the  celebrated  Irish 
monarch,  and  dating  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Normaus  set  foot 
in  Ireland. 

The  mistakes  of  O'Curry  are 
numerous  and  patent,  and  quite 
destroy  his  authority  as  a  philoso- 
phical and  trustworthy  investigator 
of  Irish  nianuscripts.  On  the  other 
hand,  be  has  translated  many  re- 
markable passages  from  various  Irish 
books,  and  as  an  indefatigable,  en- 
thusiastic collector  of  materials  upon 
which  other  men  are  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  he  deserves  all  praise. 
Moreover,  he  has  given  an  impulse 
to  the  study  of  the  old  Irish  muni- 
ments by  his  devotion  and  zeal,  and 
the  good  work  which  he  has  done 
wiU  yet  bear  fruit. 
Since  the  dawn  of  the  scieuti&c 


and  sceptical  method  of  investigating 
historical  muniments,  there  has  been 
no  history  of  Ireland  written  in 
sympathy  with  the  modern  spirit. 
Hafferty  has  added  nothing  to  our 
stock  of  knowledge  ;  he  has  blindly 
followed  the  annals,  and  merely  re- 
produced these  with  painstaking  and 
minute  accuracy.  To  write  a  great 
and  valuable  history  of  Ireland, 
one  should  combine  the  science  of 
Niebuhr  and  the  imagination  of 
Livy.  I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  a  history  of  Ireland,  written  as 
Livy  w^rote  his  histor}*^  of  Rome, 
would  not  be  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.  Those  splendid  and  glow- 
ing myths  deserve  a  literarv  as  well 
as  a  scientific  treatment ;  Livy  made 
the  history  of  his  country  as  in- 
teresting: as  the  best  tale.  And 
there  are  sufficient  materials  pre- 
served in  the  Irish  manuscripts  for 
the  construction  of  a  similar  and 
far  more  pictorial  history  of  ancient 
Ireland.  Had  some  clever  disciple 
of  O'Curry's  taken  this  hint,  and 
on  the  bare  horror  of  the  annals 
induced  the  fresh  bright  bardic 
growths,  luxuriant  and  endless, 
covering  the  bare  landscape  of  the 
Four  Masters  with  the  weird  forest 
scenery,  all  tho  romantic  life — the 
creation  of  the  bardic  mind — the 
result  would  have  been  great  and 
desirable.  Of  course,  it  would  not 
have  supplied  the  place  of  a  more 
scientific  and  rational  narrative,  but 
it  would  have  fulfilled  many  impor- 
tant ends,  and,  also,  might  be  a 
delight  when  the  scientific  history 
is  forgotten. 

No  such  work,  however,  has  been 
composed  either  in  recent  or  more 
modern  times.  0*Halloran*8  his- 
tory is  wild  and  theoretical,  and 
does  not  embody  and  give  form  to 
the  bardic  imaginative  wealth ; 
M'Geoghaa's  is  succinct  and  dry ; 
Keating*s,  which  is  far  the  best,  is 
too  replete  with  names  of  men, 
places,  and  battles.  For  pages  no 
numtJi  inteTest  of  any  kind  is  ex- 
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cited.  He  has  mingled  the  base 
portions  of  the  bardic  literature 
^vith  the  more  noble,  and  indeed, 
introduces  the  bardic  history,  as  it 
were,  under  protest,  in  many  cases 
stripping  away  the  poetic  folds  in 
which  some  unimportant  fact  was 
veiled, and  which  was  alone  valuable, 
as  the  Connemara  fishermen,  when 
they  boarded  a  wreck  laden  with 
tea,  poured  away  the  water  in  which 
they  boiled  the  tea,  thinking  the  tea- 
leaves  were  tho  valuable  portion. 
In  the  old  bardic  stories  tho  treat- 
ment is  everything,  the  facts  en- 
closed are  generally  untrue  or 
garbled,  or  can  be  learned  else- 
where ;  tho  mode  in  which  the  ima- 
gination wrought,  and  the  forms  it 
created,  are  the  really  interesting 
and  important  outcome  of  all  tho 
old  Irish  bardic  literature. 

Among  others  who  have  laboured 
in  tlio  cause  of  Irish  antiquities  are 
"Wilde  and  Petrie.  Wilde,  though 
his  eil'orts  were  concentrated  on  the 
actual  productions  of  the  Irish  soil,  ia 
the  form  of  old  weapons,  <&c.,  which 
were  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  were  placed  in  the 
museum  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy, 
did  much  more  to  advance  antiqua- 
rian fecience  generally,  than  con- 
tribute anything  uistinctivo  to  tho 
accumulation  of  specially  Irish  an- 
tiquarian learning.  The  celts  and 
arrow-heads,  the  shoes  and  bog- 
wealth  to  which  he  devoted  his 
atti'ution,  and  concerning  which  he 
compiled  his  celebrated  catalogue, 
are  of  more  importance  to  the 
science  of  antiquavianism  in  its  cos- 
moj)olitan  character  than  to  those 
who  desire  to  see  Irish  history 
written  as  it  should  be.     There  is 


nothing  distinctive  as  far  as  regards 
the  tools  and  weapons  in  the  stone 
age  of  Ireland,  or  the  bronze  age, 
wliich  would  attach  a  special  inte- 
rest to  it.     Bude  hatchets  of  metal 
and  flint,  bronze  swords,  &c.,  were 
common  to  all  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  collection  of  the 
lioyal  Irisli  Academy  in  this  re- 
spect, may  bo  defended  by  Irishmen 
only  as  Audrey  was  defended  by 
her  not  over-polite  lover,  •*  A  poor 
thing,    sir,     but    my    own : "     the 
hatchets  and  celts  were  found  on 
Irish  soil,  and   that  is  all.     They 
might  as  well  have  been  found  in 
the  ground  which   was    Sarmatia. 
Moreover,  these  gaunt  and  chilly 
collections  numb  and  clip  the  imagi- 
nation.    A   cloak  which  has  slept 
for  ages  in  the  depths  of  a  bog  is 
disinterred  and   provided    with    a 
glass  case  in  tho  Academy,  where 
its  vile  and  windowed  raggedness 
depends  patiently  from  a  peg.    The 
most  wretched  beggarman  in  Mun- 
ster  would  bo  ashamed  to  put  it  on 
his  back,  and  the  dogs  would  bark 
at  it  if  it  were  exposed  in  a  public 
place.     A   mind  fresh  from  the  pe-. 
rusalof  the  **Tan.bo-Cuailgue"  and 
its  gorgeous  descriptions  of  the  ac- 
coutrements of  the  Ultonian  chiefs, 
shrinks  with  disgust  from  this  spec- 
tacle, while  on  the  mind  of  the  man 
who   has  never   read    any  of   the 
bardic   tales,  it  and  the   cheerless 
things  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
create  a  prejudice  against  all  Irish 
antiquarian  studies.    There  is  a  sort 
of  truth  which  is  not  true ;  from 
the   old   literature  we   know   that 
this  unpleasant  garment  does  not 
represent  tho  apparel  of  the  ancient 
Irish.  Abthub  Clive. 
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Tin:  UKillT  Hon.  WILLIAM   LDWAKD  BAXTER,  HP. 

TiiF  ^Piitlonian  wh(^>t*  portrait  \m*  ^ivo  this  month  ih  the  Right  Honoar- 
able  \Vi!Iiaiii  Kilwanl  ISaxtcT.  Mi* tuber  uf  Purliumciit  for  the  MontroM 
Distrii't  ol  liur^'hs  in  Sooilund,  uml  onu  uf  Her  Majesty  i  Privy  Council, 
lie  huH  liin^  orciipii*'!  a  liiotiii^iiiNhe^t  position  as  a  Staictmui.  and  is  one 
of  thr  niobt  rnlii:httiii'<i  unil  cxn^istcnt  LibfniU  in  the  Homo  of  Con* 
tn(»ii^— r.no  of  tho  fi  \v  lilt  miIm  r<  of  the  Iloiisf  who  have  shown  Uiemsclres 
to  \*v  ii.a^tt'fs  of  thuM'  (]Ui'>ti>iij!»  uf  finanri*  whioh  are  year  by  year  ob- 
tiiiniii^  ^TcatiT  inlhimi'c  nvcr  national  pohry.  lie  has  travelled  muehi 
and  ha*«  hfrn  a  oart-fdl  htuilent  of  thi*  pi>htical  and  social  condition  of  the 
('nntiiii'iit  an  1  (if  AniiTl-'a.  It  wimjUI  bo  ditlirult  to  name  one  who  has 
]  tail  I  iimrt*  attt-nti'tii  to  ^\ic\i  ^ubjtviii.  lie  i^i  di*sccnded  from  a  faintly 
^'hich  holti^  an  hunoumbii*  position  in  Sroiiisth  mercantile  history.  In 
till*  car'iv  part  of  thf  priM'nt  contui v  hi^  ^'r«ind father.  Mr.  William  iiaiter. 
iKa.4  \\>  )1  known  in  ihf  hnr-n  tniib'.  He  i^  •li-i(*nht*d  as  **aii  intellifenlaad 
mui*h  n  »pi  I'tfil  n;t T'-haMt.  who  «iurin**  his  long  and  honourable  earser 
was  K:jhlv  I'-io  iiii  1  bv  Ki*  I'-inihi  t  tn." 

Wi^t  iiiipr«>vi  ii.i  litt  in  il.ix  ?>pinnin'.;  were  clTected  during  the  first 
i^niiriiT  of  thf  nnit  tirnth  r«  ntmy.  In  17^7  John  Kendrew  and  Tbonaa 
rorihoti*-!'.  the  f>nniT  aft  o{ii..'mn.  th<*  latter  a  cloek-maker.  boUi  of  them 
r^M'it  ut  in  liarhiij!  -n,  t.>  I.  om!  a  p.itiiit  for  **a  mill  or  machine,  npoo 
new  ]  r.ii';:pU'-.  f'>r  >|>iiiiitii^  \ani  from  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or  wool,"  and 
e>i.tl'i:^lirtl  a  ^tiM.I  .''I'liiiiiii  J  niili'ii  tiif  ii^it  Skeme.  Mr.  James  Aytoan 
intriiiii'i  •!  tLf  lii-w  ni.i'h.riti  y  into  Kin^rhurn  in  17'JJ.  Improvemenia 
111  rtf  r:i|iil\  •  tfi  •-:•  (1  \i\-*i:  it.  Sti-a^n  was  i  mployetl  as  a  motive  power. 
ami  a  p«'\M  rtul  II:  I  ii!^-  wa:<  ',:.\«n  to  the  manufarture.  Dundee 
thi-  i'l.:i:'  s«  at  i>f  tiii-  :i4-ii- in  >i-ii:Un(i.  aiid  tin*  country  around  it 
LHiunic  liuiU'tl  vii'.h  iiiiW*,  lua^litulJii,  and  oilnr  markaofa 
iniiu^'r% 
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Mr.  William  Baxter  was  not  slow  to  observe  that  a  new  era  was  com- 
mencing in  the  history  of  flax-spinning.  Many  failures  attended  the  first 
attempts  to  establish  the  new  machinery  in  Scotland,  but  at  length  the 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  in  1822  Mr.  Baxter  judged  that  the  time 
had  come  when  spinning  could  be  profitably  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale 
than  had  ever  been  tried.  In  that  year  he  and  his  eldest  son  erected  a 
spinning-mill  of  fifteen  horse-power  at  Lower  Dens,  near  Dundee,  and 
established  the  firm  of  William  Baxter  and  ^on.  The  enterprise  was 
successful.  Some  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Baxter  took  other  sons  into 
partnership,  and  the  celebrated  firm  of  Baxter  Brothers  and  Co.,  was 
formed.  In  1836  power-loom  weaving  was  made  a  department  of  the 
business,  and  Messrs.  Baxter  Brothers  and  Co.  became  the  largest 
power-loom  linen  weavers  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  late  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kilmaron,  Baronet,  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  founder  of  this  firm,  and  long  the  senior  partner  in  it,  was  well  known 
and  will  be  long  remembered  for  his  munificent  charities  as  well  as  his 
private  worth.  One  of  his  many  princely  gifts  was  the  noble  park  which 
he  presented  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  and  which  now  bears  his  name.  On 
the  0th  September,  1863,  this  park  was  opened  to  the  public  at  a  total 
cost  of  somewhere  about  £50,000.  A  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  it  contains 
a  statue  of  the  donor  by  Sir  John  Steel,  on  the  pedestal  of  which  is  the 
following  inscription : — 

"  Tliis  statue  of  Sir  David  Baxter,  of  Kilmaron.  was  erected  by  10,731 
subscribers,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  tliis  Park  to  the  people  of 
Dundee  b}*  him  and  his  sisters  Miss  Elkanor  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Ba.xter: 
and,  in  iifTectionate  remembrance  of  ilicir  late  father,  William  Baxter,  Esq.,  of 
Balgavics,  tliey  desire  that  his  name  be  associated  with  the  gift,  a.d.  18G3." 

Sir  David  Baxter's  gifts  to  the  Scottish  Universities  and  to  other  edu- 
cational and  charitable  institutions  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Baxter,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  is  the 
sou  of  the  late  Edward  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Kincaldrum,  elder  brother  of  Sur 
David  Baxter.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  William  Wilson, 
Esq.,  of  Dundee.  Born  in  1825,  he  was  educated  at  the  High  School  of 
Dundee,  and  afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  married  in 
IS  17  Janet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Home  Scott,  Esq.,  of  Dundee.* 

The  political  condition  of  Europe  at  tlie  time  when  Mr.  Baxter  entered 


•  It  is  only  fair  to  sUtc  that  Mr.  K'lward  Baxter  was  a  Liberal  at  a  time  when  Liberal- 
ism was  at  a  diiicount,  and  it  waa  no  imall  gratification  to  him  to  find  hia  ion  following  In 
his  footfltoim.  He  was  one  of  those  export  merchants  whom  De  Quincey  describes  when  he 
Mya,  *'  My  father  was  a  merchant;  not  in  the  souse  of  Scotland  ;  there  it  means  a  retail 
dealer  ;  one,  for  instance,,  who  sells  groceries  in  a  cellar  ;  but  in  the  English  sense,  a  sense 
rigorouhly  exclusive  ;  that  is,  he  was  a  man  engaged  in  ftrreif/n  commerce,  and  no  other  ;  there- 
fore, in  vhoUtaU  commerce,  and  no  other^which  last  limitation  of  the  idea  is  important'* 
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on  his  manhood  was  one  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  serious  thoughts  in 
a  mind  so  observant  as  his.  From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other 
enslaved  and  oppressed  populations  were  rising  against  the  tyrants  who 
ruled  them.  Kevolt  and  bloodshed  were  rife  in  every  land.  Even  in  our 
own  fortunate  and  free  country  the  wide-spread  discontent  of  the  popu- 
lace was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  armed  hostility 
to  the  government. 

Mr.  Baxter  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  during  the  year  1849, 
and  on  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  his  tour  under  the  title 
**  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe :  being  Notes  of  Suc- 
cessive Joumies  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Levant**  We  remember  being  much  struck,  when  reading  this  volume 
many  years  ago,  with  its  fresh  and  unhackneyed  sketches  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  various  countries  it  deals  with,  and  with  the  suggestiveness 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  remarks  on  the  industries  of  the  continent  A  re-perusal 
of  the  book  has  added  greatly  to  our  estimate  of  its  value  in  this  respect, 
and  has  led  us  to  form  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Baxter  as  a  political 
thinker.  His  faith  in  the  future  of  Constitutional  Liberalism  never 
wavers.  He  knows  that  every  Despotism  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  dissolution,  and  that  right  will  infallibly  become  might  as  the  years 
roll  on.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  chapter  on  Lombardy  which 
requires  no  comment  in  the  year  1876.  The  quarter  of  a  century  which 
has  passed  since  it  was  penned  has  amply  justified  the  views  expressed 
in  it. 

'*  The  peace  of  Europe  is  commonly  dated  from  the  day  on  which  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  was  ratified  by  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
stipulating  Powers.  All  looked  upon  that  agreement  founded  on  the 
wise  theories  of  such  diplomatists  as  Prince  Mettemich  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  as  a  guarantee  for  continued  tranquillity ;  they  witnessed 
kingdoms  formed  on  the  most  politic  principles,  and  firmly  trusted  that  so 
wise  a  distribution  would  end  all  strife. 

'•  In  many  instances  the  Congress  did  act  prudently ;  but  they  studied 
too  closely  the  interests  of  princes  to  be  always  right.  One  main  object 
they  bad  in  view  was  to  adjust  a  balance  of  power ;  for  its  security,  the 
feelings  of  the  people  were  in  some  instances  not  sufficiently  accounted 
of.  They  overlooked  national  peculiarities,  the  differences  of  race,  the 
varied  institutions  of  provinces,  to  create  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  territorial 
equality.  One  great  principle  seems  to  have  been  sadly  unden'alued, 
viz.  that  permanent  peace  can  never  be  secured  as  long  as  populous  and 
wealthy  states  are  governed  by  foreigners.  But,  perhaps,  we  judge  too 
harshly ;  it  may  be  that  these  European  portioners,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Venetian  Lombardy,  succumbed  to  a  hard  necessity,  and  made  a  virtue  of 
what  they  could  not  help. 
"  On  these  plains,  contending  ann\ea\\«La  tevy^\.  oxicie  and  again.    The 
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Austrians  had  debouched  from  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  to  meet  Napoleon 
at  Marengo  and  Lodi.  Every  village  among  the  vineyards  had  been  the 
scene  of  some  exploit ;  and  foreigners  had  so  long  held  the  strongholds 
that  they  regarded  them  as  their  own,  deaf  to'  the  claims  of  Italian 
liberty.  The  country  must  belong  to  the  Gaul  or  to  the  German,  and 
when  Waterloo  humbled  the  former,  the  latter  without  scruple  hoisted 
the  double  eagle  of  Hapsburg  on  the  citadel  of  Milan.  Thus  did  the 
wars  of  emperors  enslave  a  neutral  territory. 

'  Force  first  made  conquest, 
And  that  conquest  law.' 

<*  The  arrangement  was  unnatural,  as  time  has  shown.  The  Austrian 
empire  is  as  clearly  bounded  by  the  Bellunese  Alps  as  is  Great  Britain 
by  the  German  sea.  As  soon  as  you  emerge  from  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Adige  into  the  great  Italian  plain,  or  cross  from  the  upper  Engadine  to 
the  Baths  of  Bormio,  another  language  meets  your  ear,  new  manners  and 
customs  attract  your  eye.  The  Hollanders  do  not  differ  more  from  the 
sprightly  French,  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  Venice,  Verona,  and  Milan, 
from  the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol.  The  former  are  as  good  Italians  as 
the  children  of  St.  Peter ;  then:  complexion,  their  gait,  and,  above  all, 
their  eye,  betray  their  origin  to  the  first  glance  of  the  stranger.  That 
these  men  should  b^  ruled  by  German  functionaries  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

•*  These  Italians  are  in  every  respect  a  xsonquered  people.  They  have 
not  amalgamated  with  their  rulers,  as  did  the  descendants  of  Harold  and 
"William  the  Conqueror  in  England.  Eestless,  discontented,  sullen, 
unhappy,  and  (we  add  emphatically)  trampled  on,  they  have  been  since 
Austria  entered  upon  possession.  It  is  our  firm  opinion  that  the  case 
will  thus  remain  till  new  arrangements  have  been  entered  into,  and  not 
a  German  soldier  remains  on  this  side  the  Tagliamento  to  recall  the 
memories  of  the  past.'* 

Mr.  Baxte  has  no  high  opinion  of  German  rule,  nor  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  education  ;  but  he  sympathized  cordially  with  the  Hungarians 
in  their  struggle  with  Austria,  and  with  the  Italians  in  their  aspirations 
after  liberty.  He  condemned  the  French  intervention  in  favour  of  the 
Pope,  laying  down,  with  a  clearness  and  firmness  to  which  he  has 
consistently  adhered  during  his  whole  subsequent  career  as  a  politician, 
the  grand  principle  that  priestly  domination  is  the  worst  of  all  despotisms. 
''Whatever  virtues,"  he  says,  "the  Popes  may  have  possessed — and, 
certes,  few  of  them  would  be  recognised  by  Christianity's  Founder, — no 
government  acts  so  prejudicially  upon  the  best  interests  of  a  nation  as 
that  of  priests.     We  should  prefer  as  rulers  the  Russian  Czar,*  or  the 

*  It  is  to  bs  remembered  that  the  Caai  rel«tt^^\;5i\skTMX>^^^'t^«^^'^^* 
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1 
Parisian  clubs,  to  clergymen  of  any  sect    The  duties  of  theUatter  pertain 

to  another  world  ;  when  they  neglect  this  truth  they  do  violence  to  tlie 

scriptures,  and  bring  religion  into  disgrace.     Clerical  dominion  has  in 

every  instance  injured  society ;  Christianity  invariably  suffers  by  state 

alliance  in  any  form.  •  •   The  attempt  lately  made  by  French  arms  to 

perpetuate  so  injurious    a  power  cannot  by  any  possibility  succeed  in 

permanence,  .  .  If  General  Gudinot,  believing  Mazzini  and  his  followers 

to  represent  the  opinions  of  only  a  small  minori^  amongst  the  Roman 

people,  had  waged  war  against  them  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring 

the  Pope  to  his  spiritual  throne,  and  giving  the  citizens  liberty  to  choose 

their  own  rulers,  we  should  have  understood  his  object.    Men  would  have 

sympathized  with  his  sentiments,  though  perhaps  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 

of  carrying  them  so  rudely  into  practice ;  but  for  France  to  enter  upon  a 

Crusade  in  favour  of  clerical  government  is  folly.     Mark  the  signs  of  the 

times,  M.  Barrot, — take  notice  of  how  the  current  is  setting  in ;  lest, 

vainly  endeavouring,  in  league  with  obsolete  systems,  to  battle  against 

the  waves,  you  allow  the  galley  bearing  the  tricolor  flag  to  sink  amidst 

the  stormy  waters.     Resist  anarchical    propositions ;    but  let   clerical 

cabinets,  unaided,  totter  to  their  fall ;  lest  worse  evils  happen  to  Louis 

Napoleon  than  those  which  have  overtaken  the  unfortunate  Pope  of  Rome.'* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  like  these  as  examples  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  political  prevision  and  of  the  enlightened  view  he  takes  of  public 
matters  as  he  passes  from  country  to  country ;  but  we  have  not  space 
to  extend  them  as  we  would  desire.  We  prefer  to  make  some  extracts 
from  this  and  other  works  of  his,  illustrative  of  his  opinions  on  questions 
of  social  economy.  Englishmen  are  more  directly  interested  in  such 
subjects  than  in  continental  politics. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Baxter  wrote,  we  had  much  to  learn  on  social 
subjects  from  our  neighbours  on  the  continent,  and  even  now  we  have 
not  learned,  or  at  least  we  have  not  put  to  practical  use,  all  the  lessons 
that  are  within  our  reach. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  not  a 
little  legislation  on  agricultural  questions.  No  one  imagines  that  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  constituted  as  it  is  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  landowners,  will  ever  be  got  to  deal  with  these  questions  on 
purely  economical  principles.  Legislation  is  becoming  liberalized  more 
slowly  on  the  land  question  than  on  almost  any  other;  and  most  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  passed,  though  mainly  in  the  right  direction, 
have  been  rather  partial  concessions  to  urgent  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  pubhc,  than  thorough  remedies  for  existing  evils.  The  agricultural 
interest  has  suffered ;  for  agricultural  enterprise  has  been  carried  on 
under  conditions  and  restrictions,  which  made  it  unsafe  to  embark  capital 
in  it.  Yet  the  British  farmer  is  slow  to  believe  that  land  can  be 
cultivated  under  better  conditions,  and  to  greater  perfection  than  it  is  a'  j. 
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home.  Five»and-twenty  years  ago,  his  methods  of  farming  were  much 
ruder  than  now,  and  Mr.  Baxter  over  and  over  ngam  contrasts  foreign 
cropping  with  British.  The  following  exti'act  hrings  out  his  views  on 
various  aspects  of  the  agricultural  question  better  and  more  briefly  than 
we  can  state  them.  Time  has  shown  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
and  will  do  so  yet  more  forcibly  hereafter.  He  is  describing  the  country 
below  Trieste  and  Vienna. 

'*  As  we  proceeded,  vines  became  more  common,  extending  far  up  the 
hillsides.  Not  a  square  inch  of  ground  remained  untillod ;  even  on 
steep  slopes,  where  animals  could  scarcely  stand,  com  was  growing.  It 
was  sowing-time  when  we  passed,  and  more  than  once  we  saw  a  man 
loading  the  horse  which  drew  the  harrows,  whilst  a  young  woman  held 
the  implement  by  a  rope  to  prevent  it  falling  down  the  hill.  Females, 
too,  were  busy  weeding  the  young  wheat. 

'*  Englishmen  in  general  believe  that  they  are  far  superior  to  foreigners 
in  agricultural  skill.  They  are  greatly  mistaken.  In  Scotland,  certainly, 
the  cultivation  of  tlio  land  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
drainage  and  chemical  manures  having  been  well  studied;  but  with 
England  and  Ireland  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  France,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Austria  display  fields  much 
more  carefully  tilled  than  those  which  one  meets  in  general  throughout 
bonstful  Britain;  while,  even  in  the  United  States,  in  regions  little  known, 
there  are  farmers  who  would  put  to  shame  their  old  country  rivals. 

*'  When  we  first  went  abroad,  our  astonishment  was  great  on  observing 
the  beautiful  cultivation  of  the  fields  in  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France  ; 
for  we  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  all  these  countries  were  deserts 
compared  witli  the  British  isles.  Since  then,  our  way  has  lain  through 
many  lands,  and  our  testimony  is  that,  Ireland  and  Turkey  alone 
excepted,  the  Southern  districts  of  England  are  the  worst  farmed  of  any 
we  have  ever  seen. 

"And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  territoiy  belonging  to  great  pro- 
}>rietors,  and  tilled  by  large  farmers  without  leases?  In  all  countries 
where  the  soil  does  not  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  cultivation  cannot 
])ossibly  reach  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  except  the  landlords  grant 
their  tenants  such  terms  of  holding  as  will  enable  them  to  dig  drains, 
improve  waste  fields,  and  attend  to  the  subject  of  manures.  No  man  can 
be  expected  to  increase  the  productions  of  his  faim  who  has  it  merely 
from  year  to  year,  and  may  not  reap  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
money  invested  in  agricultural  improvements. 

'*  It  is  melancholy,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  see  three  horses  and  two 

men  at  one  plough,  almost  as  rude  in  its  construction  as  the  implements 

en) ployed  in  the  days  of  the  good  King  Arthur ;  to  see  com  growing 

only  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  whilst,  from  inattention  to  drainage,  the 

seed  sown  on  lower  gi*ound  has  become  rotten  ;  to  see  farmers  heaping 

43 
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upon  fields  that  very  manure  which  they  do  not  stand  in  neod  of ;  to  see 
liquid  manure  allowed  to  run  off  the  dunghills ;  to  see  wide  douhle 
fences  separating  plots  of  ground  which  ought  not  to  be  divided'at  all ; 
to  see  armies  of  rabbits  feasting  on  the  best  of  wheat ;  or  to  see  four 
horses  drawing  loads  with  which  one  stout  steed  could  trot  along  easily; 
yet  all  these  sights  meet  the  eyes  of  every  foreigner  who  travels  in  the 
southern  and  midland  counties  of  England.  We  know  not  why  the 
landocracy  of  that  country  persist  in  refusing  to  give  leases  to  their 
tenants,  and  in  allowing  their  estates  to  be  devastated  by  wild  animals, 
except  they  wish  to  exercise  political  influence  over  the  farmers,  by 
reserving  the  power  of  ejecting  them  at  pleasure,  in  hopes  of  thereby 
maintaining  some  portion  of  their  feudal  privileges.  They  grievously 
mistake  their  real  interests  by  persevering  in  a  policy  so  little  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

**  Landlords  ought  always  to  be,  and  always  will  be,  by  means  of 
superior  education,  in  some  measure  looked  up  to  by  their  tenantry. 
But  from  political  serfdom  of  this  sort  civilization  shrinks. 

•*  Nothing  can  be  more  harmless  than  to  encourage  the  residence  on  a 
property  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  game,  for  the  benefit  of  the  natural 
histori:in,  the  sportsman,  and  the  poulterer;  but  humanity  protests 
apfainst  converting  a  thickly  peopled  countiy  into  preserves  for  the  rearing 
of  animals  which  consume  the  fniits  of  the  earth. 

**  Both  these  evils  we  think  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  go  far  to 
alleviate,  because,  deprived  of  artificial  protection,  the  cultivators  of 
England  must  attend  better  to  improving  the  soil,  and  removing  those 
obstacles  which  prevent  the  farmers  of  this  country  from  competing 
with  their  rivals  on  the  continent.  Drains  will  now  be  dug,  leases 
granted,  manures  studied,  labour  economized,  fences  removed,  hedges 
cut  down,  wastes  improved,  and  vermin  reduced  in  number.  Compe- 
tition is  a  grand  thing  for  whetting  a  nation's  mental  powers,  and 
bringing  its  bodily  resources  into  full  play.  Nothing  deadens  the  springs 
of  enterprise  like  that  exploded  system  of  protection  under  which  se 
many  l;ranches  of  industry  have  shown  symptoms  of  premature  decrepi- 
tude. We  can  scarcely  calculate  how  many  times  the  production  of 
English  soil  may  increase,  when  the  antiquated  system  of  farming  has 
given  place  to  modem  art  and  invention." 

l\Tr.  Baxter  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  ihe  sub- 
division of  the  soil  into  small  holdings,  and  he  more  than  once  describes 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  peasant  proprietors  in  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere.  Of  Switzerland  he  says  : — "  In  few  European  countries  are 
the  peasantry  surrounded  with  more  external  comfort.  Proprietors  of 
the  land  which  they  till,  they  labour,  but  not  to  support  rich  nobles 
living  luxuriously  in  cities,  ignorant  almost  of  the  whereabouts  of  their 
estates.     Neatness,  cleanliness,  OTdieT,  ^xi^  ojtti'dXQLSiiV.  c!cAs«Aterize  the 
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cottages  of  these  humble  republicans,  whom  the  mighty  affect  to  despise. 
Every  room  displays  an  abundance  of  excellent  furniture ;  the  housewife 
bustles  about  among  a  host  of  dishes,  pans,  and  implements  of  culinary 
utility  ;  and  the  owner  points  proudly  to  his  decorated  woodwork,  to  the 
inscriptions  and  devices  affixed  by  his  ancestors  to  the  portal  of  his 
dwelling,  in  proof  that  he  is  '  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.'  Then  go  into 
the  garden  ;  walk  up  and  down  the  tidily  kept  pathway ;  smell  tlie  well- 
trained  flowers;  pluck  a  grape  or  two  from  the  rich  bunches  around 
you  ;  grasp  the  abundant  head  of  maize ;  listen  to  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle  on  the  neighbouring  Alp,  and  then  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
social  condition  of  the  Swiss  proprietary,  whose  government  is  so  cheap 
that  in  no  canton  does  the  yearly  tax  for  all  purposes  exceed  five  shillings 
per  head  :  while  in  Aargau  and  others,  it  amounts  but  to  two  shillings 
and  sixpence." 

In  another  work  "  The  Tagus  and  the  Tiber ;  or  Notes  of  Travel  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  in  1850-1  "  Mr.  Baxter  reverts  to  the  subject 
of  small  holdings,  sums  up  their  social  and  political  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  states  the  legal  obstacles  which  prevent  their  increase 
in  this  country  with  more  fulness.  Our  only  extract  from  the  book  shall 
be  the  following.  It  is  not  now  so  fully  applicable  to  Italy  as  when  it 
was  written ;  for  to  some  extent,  we  hope,  there  has  been  a  new  life, 
infused  into  the  useful  arts  and  industries  in  that  country.  But  it 
contains  a  very  important  truth,  which  Mr.  Baxter  brings  prominently 
before  the  reader  more  than  once  in  his  writings,  and  which  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  stated  at  once  so  forcibly  and  so  fairly. 

"  No  one,*'  he  says,  "  who  has  perused  the  foregoing  pages  will  accuse 
me  of  contemning  the  fine  arts;  but  there  is  a  great  difiference  between 
admiring  the  works  of  Eaffaelle  and  Canova,  and  attaching  to  these 
works  an  influence  highly  beneficial  to  civilization.  How  many  display 
a  just  sense  of  the  beautiful  without  feeling  the  want  of  what  we  in 
England  now  consider  the  necessaries  of  life  !  Not  only  does  the  work- 
shop require  much  more  mind  and  industry  than  the  studio,  but  its 
benefits  multiply  themselves,  and  proportion  ably  add  to  the  material 
prosperity  of  a  nation. 

-  •*  Hundreds  of  men  in  Italy  are  employed  In  providing  *  Madonnas '  for 
the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  little  daubs  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  jpmates 
of  a  superstitious  race  ;  would  it  not  conduce  in  a  greater  degree  to  tho 
progress  of  the  coiintiy,  if  they  abandoned  a  pursuit  so  unreprod active 
for  the  silk  factory,  or  the  flax  mill  ?  Vast  fields  of  lint  and  hemp  may  be 
seen  in  most  parts  of  the  Peninsula;  bub  the  labourers  who  for  ages 
ought  to  have  been  busy  converting  their  produce  into  garments,  rope, 
and  sail-cloth,  have  been  building  palaces,  cutting  marble,  and  studying 
paints  ;  every  one  possesses  a  bad  picture,  but  an  ill- furnished  l\c^w^^>  -^^ 
head  of  Dante,  but  scarcely  sufficient  cVcthinc  \.o  «a^e«t\xL  ?>^^\i  ^^^s 
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^'liilst  our  middle  classes  enjoy  the  luxuries  which  reproductive  industry 
places  within  their  ^'each,  the  admirer  of  {esthetic  excellence  south  of  the 
Alps  knows  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  home. 

*'  It  would  be  well  for  all  countries  whose  people  have  been  trained  on 
the  sesthetic  principle  to  devote  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the 
ordinary  arts  of  life,  to  reproductive  industry,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
taste  for  what  will  benefit,  leaving  those  who  have  leisure  and  money  to 
discuss  the  humanizing  influences  of  music  and  statuaiy.  Had  we  been 
producing  frescoes  instead  of  calicoes,  Glasgow  might  have  been  as 
Venice,  and  a  foreigner  occupying  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets.  As 
long  as  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  the  fine  arts  will  have  a 
prominent  place  among  men;  but  to  talk  of  their  civilizing  eflfects,  shows 
an  acquaintance  neither  with  history,  nor  with  the  actual  condition  of 
Europe.  It  is  no  new  idea  that  they  have  tended  greatly  to  retard  the 
civilization  of  Italy;  and  in  eveiy  view  of  Italian  affairs,  their  influence, 
.  past  and  pt^esent,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of/' 

Mr.  Baxter  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  America  and  the  Americans — a 
small  volume,  published  by  Routledge,  which  had  a  very  large  circulation 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  of  similar  design  to  the  books  from  which  we  have 
been  quoting ;  but  we  feel  that  our  quotations  are  growing  too  lengthy, 
and  that  we  must  refi*ain  from  adding  to  them  more  than  is  necessary  to 
illustrate  his  character.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  an  early  and 
strong  supporter  of  the  North  in  the  American  struggle. 

Another  volume,  entitled  "  Hints  to  Thinkers,'*  he  published  in  18G0, 
mainly,  as  he  gays  in  his  preface,  for  the  use  of  young  men.  The  **Hints''  are 
on  such  subjects  as  **  Superstition" — **  Mental  Improvement" — *'  Political 
Liberty  " — **  The  Pleasures  of  Literature  " — **  Priestcraft,"  &c.  Valuable 
for  what  they  contain,  they  are  invaluable  for  what  they  suggest.  There 
is  in  them  a  directness  of  thought,  and  a  manly  firmness  of  hand  in 
dealing  with  their  various  topics  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
tion. Perhaps  some  of  our  University  readers  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
a  glance  at  this  short  page  from  an  essay  on  the  pleasures  of  Literature : — 

**  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  enter  the  library.  This  term  is  used  on 
account  of  a  prejudice  caused  by  a  remark  made  somewhere  or  other,  by 
Dickens,  *  that  you  never  knew  a  man  who  never  read  or  wrote  either 
who  hadn't  got  some  back  parlour  which  he  would  call  a  **  study" '  Inow  a 
library,  to  be  useful  and  well  furnished,  need  contain  no  old  folios,  or 
splendidly  bound  editions,  or  rare  and  costly  copies  of  ancient  authors,  or 
illuminated  missal:*,  or  shelves  full  of  gilt,  and  calf-skin,  and  morocco ; 
in  the  words  of  an  old  satirist — 

**  Full  goodly  bound  in  pleasant  ccvcrlure 
Of  damas  sattcn,  or  else  of  velvjt  pure.*' 

*As  soon  as  I  enter  the  house  ot  swdcv^  <io\\ftti,\aT,'  says  La  Bruyere, '  I 
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am  ready  to  faint  on  the  staircase  Trom  a  strong  smell  of  leather.  In 
vain  the  owner  shows  me  fine  editions,  gold  leaves,  and  Etruscan  binding: 
I  thank  liini  for  his  politeness,  and,  as  little  as  himself,  care  to  visit  the 
tan-house  whicli  he  calls  his  hbrary.*  Theic  are  men— literary  empirics — 
who  pride  themselves  in  laying  up  what  Isaac  Taylor  calls,  *  curious 
lumhcr,  of  whatever  kind  most  completely  unites  the  qualities  of  rarity 
and  worthlessness  ;  *  but  books  should  bo  bought  for  the  purpose  of  being 
perused,  not  looked  at.  Some  folks  fill  their  cases  with  the  handsomest 
editions  of  the  most  noted  autliors,  who  never  in  their  lives  read  a  syllable 
of  those  authors'  writings,  and  who  have  not  the  most  remote  intention 
of  doing  so.  These  apartments,  which  have  been  styled,  *  the  madhouses 
of  the  human  mind/  with  their  stately,  glittering,  but  unopened  tomes, 
remind  one  of  the  story  which  Gillies  tells  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  a  Literary 
Veteran,*  concerning  a  landed  proprietor  in  tlie  coimty  of  Forfar.  '  The 
laird  o*  Balnumoon,*  says  he,  *  explained  to  a  friend  the  reason  his  books 
could  not  be  taken  down  from  the  book-shelves.  "  John,  the  wricht,  and 
me  conmiencod  thcgither,  and  I  garred  him  tak  the  saw  to  the  biggest 
volumes,  and  he  sawed  off  an  inch  here,  and  half-an-inch  there,  till  we 
made  snod  wark.  Then  they  fitted,  and  John  he  packit  them,  and  drove 
them  in  wi*  his  mcll.  Ye  needna  think  to  poke  there,  Sandie,  it*  wad 
tak  the  deil's  nin  fingers  to  draw  tliem  out  again.  '*  '* 

We  shall  add  to  Mr.  Baxter's  story,  one  regarding  a  more  recent  Scotch 
litterateur.  A  lately  deceased  millionaire,  building  a  new  house,  deter- 
mined inter  alia  to  supply  himself  or  rather  his  house  with  a  library. 
His  bookseller  one  day  inquired  how  the  volumes  were  to  be  bound,  in 
russia  or  morocco  ?     **  Bind  them  at  hame,  in  Glasco,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Buxter  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  the  Montrose  Burghs,  in 
IS') 5.  lie  was  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Hume;  and  has 
represented  the  same  constituency  ever  since.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
with  the  opinions  and  feelings  indicated  in  our  extracts  from  his  writings, 
he  took  part  with  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  Ue  was 
never  out  of  his  place  in  the  House  when  any  question  of  importance  was 
under  discussion  ;  and  his  many  speeches  have  been  valuable  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberalism. 

More  advanced  than  most  Liberals  of  the  day,  more  uncompromising 
in  his  advocacy  of  legislative  and  financial  reform,  and  sitting  in  a  House 
le>s  under  popular  control  than  now,  and  therefore  less  willing  to  hear 
from  a  young  member  unpalatable  truths  spoken  plainly,  Mr.  Baxter 
niny  readily  be  supposed  to  have  had  no  small  difficulty  to  contend  with , 
before  he  could  secure  attention,  then  respect,  and  finally  the  recognised 
rank  he  now  holds  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  out  of  it.  For  he 
has  risen  to  his  present  honourable  position  through  no  family  influence, 
through  no  political  subserviency,  but  by  his  own  unaided  merits. 

In  1863,  he  led  the  van,  as  an  opponent  of  the  well-known  Galway 
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Mail-contract,  and  contributed  with  the  rascality  of  its  j^moters  m 
extinguishing  its  prospects.  In  1868,  lie  moved  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  all  English  boroughs,  having  a  population  under  5,000,  with  a 
view  to  add  to -the  representation  of  Scotland,  by  allocating  the  vacant 
seats  to  that  country,  and  wonderful  to  say,  he  carried  his  motion — 
perhaps  the  greatest  feat  he  could  at  the  time  have  achieved. 

In  December,  1868,  when  the  Liberal  party  resumed  office,  under  Mr. 
Gladstone's  premiership,  Mr.  Baxter  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty.  He  had  previously  refused  to  hold  office  under  both  the 
Palmerston  and  Russell  cabinets.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
into  practice  the  economical  views  he  had  so  long  advocated ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  task,  with  an  energy  and  thoroughness  which  the 
Admiralty  officers  had  never  before  experienced. 

From  its  very  origin,  the  Admiralty  has  been  one  of  the  worst  managed 
of  the  great  departments  of  State.  Its  expenditure  is  less  eflfectively 
controlled  by  Parliament  than  that  of  most  of  the  oiher  departments,  for 
there  are  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  possess  the 
technical  knowledge  requisite  to  criticize  its  accounts  with  any  confidence. 

Mr.  Baxter  soon  discovered  that  the  expenditure  of  the  department  had 
been  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  and  that  by  tlie  incapacity,  or  neglect,  or 
worse,  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  its  affairs,  the  nation  was 
being  systematically  robbed.  Sharp  remedies  were  required  for  the  evil, 
and  Mr.  Baxter  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  them.  **  He  instantly,'*  says  a 
writer  of  iho  time,  **  ended  the  career  of  those  government  servants  who 
defrauded  contractors  and  the  public  alike,  by  filling  tlieir  own  pockets. 
He  appointed  gentlemen  of  experience,  to  see  that  a  hundred  per  cent, 
more  than  its  value,  should  no  longer  be  paid  for  any  article  required. 
He  dismissed  from  llie  departn>ent  every  man  who  received  tlie  public 
money  for  doing  nothing  ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  so  successful 
was  liis  management,  that  upwards  of  £1,000,000  was  saved  to  the  rate- 
payers." 

Of  course  these  important  reforms  were  not  effected  without  arousing 
much  indignation  and  opposition  from  those  who  had  profited  by  the 
previous  condition  of  matters,' and  Mr.  Baxter  was  made  the  object  of 
violent  attacks  by  men  of  this  class,  and  by  their  friends.  He  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  nation,  however,  and  received  them.  We  shall  perhaps, 
best  show  how  his  services  were  appreciated,  by  quoting  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Times  of  June  2,  1870.  * 

**  Economy  is  a  virtue  always  applauded  in  the  absti*act,  but  meeting 
with  very  cold  approval  when  put  into  practice,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter  has  been  assailed  during  two  nights  for  his  zeal  in 
reforming  the  store  department  of  the  Admiralty.  All  reductions  of 
expenditure  must  affect  unpleasantly  some  one  who  has  benefitted  by  its 
excess,  besides  casting  a  slui  on  \\s  ^Te\vo\is  officials,  who  had  allowed  it 
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to  be  excessive ;  and  both  these  classes  are  able,  personally  or  through 
their  representatives,  to  make  an  outcry  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Baxters  services  in  reorganizing  the  purchase  department  of  the 
Admiralty,  indeed  deserve  the  amplest  recognition,  and  we  believe  they 
vrill  be  better  appreciated  the  more  they  are  understood.  It  is  too  plain, 
that  in  former  years,  contractors  and  the  agents  of  contractors,  have  acted 
on  tlie  principle,  that  the  nation  was  to  be  despoiled  without  a  qualm  of 
conscience. 

•'  In  Committee  of  Supply  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Baxter  referred  to  one 
contract  to  the  extent  of  very  many  thousands  of  pounds,  where  the 
tliree  most  important  articles  of  demand  were  not  specifically  named  in 
the  Schedule  for  Tenders ;  and  one  article  had  been  supplied  for  the  laat 
twenty-five  years  at  nine  shillings  and  ninepenco  which  a  conti'actor  had 
agreed  to  furnish  for  the  current  year  at  three  shillings  and  twopence. 
The  nation  bus  thus  beeii  paying  three  times  a  fair  price,  partly  to  the  dis- 
honest gain  of  the  contractor,  partly  by  way  of  corruptly  augmenting 
salaries  alreadv  fixed  at  a  libeml  scale.  There  have  in  truth  been  officials 
in  and  about  the  Adniiraliy  who  have  practised  with  impunity  the  worst 
acts  of  the  Aldermen  of  New  York.  Even  where  this  system  of  direct 
dishonesty  was  not  pursued  in  connection  with  tlie  purchasing  depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  a  culpable  neglect  of  economy  prevailed.  Ships,  for 
example,  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  lighted  with  sperm 
oil.  Sperm  oil  was  probably  used  in  the  days  of  Benbow,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty have  continued  to  supply  Sperm  oil,  paying  £134  a  ton  for  it. 
Everybody  on  shore  used  Colza  as  cheaper  and  better,  except  those  who 
resort  to  rarallin,  and  Mr.  Baxter  sent  samples  of  Colza  to  all  the  ships 
in  the  scrvicr,  with  a  request  that  a  report  should  be  returned  on  it. 
Every  ship,  with  one  exception,  reported  in  favour  of  the  substitute,  and 
in  thii  CAisi)  of  the  cxcei)tion  the  reply  was  that  no  perceptible  difiference 
could  bo  detected.  Colza  oil  therefore  at  less  than  £40  a  ton  has  super- 
seded Sperm  oil  at  £13 1.  The  purveyors  of  Sperm  cannot  be  blamed  for 
furnishing  it;  but  how  does  it  hapjien  that  no  one  in  the  Navy  or  in  the 
Supply  Department  ever  bethought  himself  of  the  waste  of  public  money 
involved  in  its  use?  The  fact  can  be  explained  only  by  the  prevalence  of 
an  utter  carelessness  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  them/' 

In  March,  l.s71,  Mr.  Baxter  was  promoted  to  the  higher  oilice  of 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  he  continued  to  hold  tliat  important  and 
inlluential  position  till  August,  1873,  when  he  resigned  office  in  conse- 
<iuence  of  dilferences  between  him  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer.  In  March  of  that  year  his  distinguished  ser%'ices,  both  in 
the  Admiralty  and  in  the  Treasury,  were  recognized  and  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  to  a  seat  in  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  an  honour  well 
deserved,  and  which  is  never  conferred  except  as  a  tribute  to  tlie  highest 
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administratiTe  ability.    It  is  well-known  among  his  friends  fhat  he  has 
been  offered  and  has  declined  the  appointment  of  Postmaster-General. 

Mr.  Baxter  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  hope  that  a  long  career 
as  a  statesman  is  in  store  for  him.  We  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be 
a  useful  and  a  distinguished  one.  He  has  true  S3rrapath7  with  all  that  is 
best  in  the  Liberalism  of  the  day.  His  grasp  of  -the  great  principles  of 
progress  is  firm.  He  is  a  bold  and  independent  thinker,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  eminently  practical  political  reformer.  What  his  hand  finds  to  do, 
he  does  with  all  his  might.  He  has  already  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
great  Liberal  party ;  his  influence  is  great  and  rapidly  growing ;  and  he 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  those  qualities  which  fit  men  for  being 
leaders  in  public  life. 


ODE     OF    HOEACE. 

Lib.  IV.  7. 

The  snows  are  fled,  the  herbage  comes 

To  clothe  the  verdant  plains; 
The  whole  earth  changes,  and  the  tree 

Its  wavy  garment  gains. 

That  here  we  cannot  always  stay 

The  changing  year  declares ; 
Mild  zephyr  moistens  down  the  frost. 
And  winter  far  off  bears. 

The  brightening  summer  tramples  spring ; 

It  too  away  is  borne, 
'^^  hen  fruitful  autumn  spreads  her  stores 

And  rears  her  golden  com. 

Dull  winter  rushes  back  once  more. 

Earth  shudders  at  his  reign ; 
But  when  a  few  moons  rise  and  fall 

She  soon  reviyes  again. 
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/  Not  80  with  mtn,  whene'er  he  falls 

No  power  on  earth  can  save ; 
He  never  more  sliall  flourish  here, 
But  fill  the  silent  grave. 

Whither  the  great  and  rich  have  gone. 

Thither  we  all  must  go ; 
Our  hodies  melt  to  kindred  dust, 

Oar  shadows  flit  below. 

Who  knows  that  if  we  live  to-day, 

God  will  to-morrow  spare  ? 
Then  use  your  wealth  regardless  of 

The  cravings  of  your  heir. 

^Vllat  time  you  die,  the  impartial  judge 

Will  on  your  lot  decide ; 
Nor  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  high  renown 

Can  turn  that  lot  aside. 

No  secondary  power  afibrds 
The  dearest  friend  rehef : 
The  proudest  tyrants  there  endure 
Their  everlasting  grief. 

C.  H.  I. 
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By  W.  Kkiohton. 


[Dec. 


The  excavations  of  the  last,  twenty 
jears  in  Eome  have  established  the 
fact  that,  at  the  period  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  Kings,  the  city  was 
of  large  dimensions,  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  thickly  peopled.  The 
most  ancient  walls  discovered  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  old 
Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  but 
are  altogether  unlike  those  of  the 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Considering 
how  much  there  is  that  is  mythicfd 
and  fabulous  in  the  early  history  of 
Home,  so  much  indeed  as  to  render 
the  historical  stories,  as  related  by 
Livy,  unworthy  of  credit,  yet  these 
excavations  establish  the  fact  that 
far  away  in  the  past,  about  the 
period  attributed  to  the  Kings,  some 
kind  of  chieftains  ruled  a  large, 
populous,  and  well-fortified  city, 
occupying  the  Palatine  and  other 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  foundations  of  this  ancient 
city  have  now  been  laid  bare — ob- 
long blocks  of  tufa,  roughly  chipped, 
built  into  walls  twelve  feet  thick, 
against  the  scarped  cliff,  which  was 
cut  away  to  render  all  access  impos- 
sible except  by  the  gates.  Strange 
to  say,  each  one  of  the  stones  is  just 
of  that  size,  which  the  modern 
Roman  masons  call  a  cartload  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  each  correspond  exactly 
with  the  dimensions  given  by  Dio*- 
nysius  of  Halicaruassus  in  his  de- 
scription. 

Whether  we  call  these  remains, 
those  of  the  city  of  Bomulua  axxi  o{ 


the  Kings*  or  give  some  other  name 
to  them  the  fact  remains  certain,  that 
the  fortified  part  of  it  stood  on  the 
Palatine,  and  that,  on  that  hill,  the 
Palaces  of  the  Csesars  were  subse- 
quently erected. 

Thus,  from  its  earliest  years, 
probably  dating  back  to  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  years  before  our 
era,  Bome  exhibits  in  its  works  a 
genius  for  the  strong,  the  massive, 
the  imperishable,  which  entitles  it 
to  the  appellation  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  admirable  way  in  which  these 
ancient  foundations  have  been  laid 
open,  dnd  the  various  sites  of  the 
more  modern  buildings  on  the  same 
hill,  distinguished  by  inscriptions 
and  monumental  tablets,  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  upon  the  Italian 
Government.  The  visitor  is  allowed 
to  study  the  ruins  for  himself,  un- 
accompanied by  guides,  unwatched 
by  police.  There  is  a  confidence 
thus  displayed  in  the  good  sense 
and  proper  conduct  of  the  people, 
which  is  peculiarly  continental,  and 
which,  in  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes ,  is  very  seldom  abused. 

I  was  in  the  Duomo,  in  Milan, 
the  other  day — the  noblest  building 
perhaps,  ever  erected  by  man  to  the 
worship  of  G-od.  I  had  taken  a  seat 
amongst  the  free  benches  in  front 
of  the  grand  altar,  and  a  little  to 
the  right.  It  was  early  in  the 
morning,  and  there  was  no  crowd, 
no  grand  or  attractive  ceremonial 
in  progress ;  but  the  glorious  pillarsi 
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the  iniposiog  arches,  the  dim  reli- 
gious light  from  the  stained  glass 
windows,  and  the  noble  proportions 
of  the  grand  altar  itself,  all  com- 
bined to  produce  awe  and  venera- 
tion. 

A  poor  peasant  woman  came  in 
from  the  side  door.  She  was 
common  looking  enough,  large  and 
ponderous,  with  a  great  ugly  basket 
on  her  arm,  and  this  basket  was  full 
of  vegetablesy  doubtless  her  stock 
in  trade—- onions  and  lettuces  pro- 
jecting from  it'  in  a  disreputable 
way.  She  put  down  the  basket  upon 
the  tesselnted  marble  floor,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  bench  on  which  I  sat, 
and  she  sat  down  near  it  amongst 
the  free  sittings.  She  became, 
almost  immediately,  profoundly  oc- 
cupied with  her  devotions,  to  the 
exclusion  apparently  of  all  other 
ideas. 

One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
Cathedral,  a  gentleman  in  a  black 
cassock,  of  a  severe  and  authorita- 
tive type  of  countenance,  noticed 
the  basket,  and  stood  still  in  front 
of  it.  He  looked  at  it  with  a 
deprecating  air,  as  though  he  should 
say,  a  disreputable  basket,  a  very 
disreputable  basket  indeed  !  And 
so  it  was.  No  one  could  deny  the 
fact.  A  disreputable  basket  of 
vegetables,  with  onions  and  lettuces 
pngecting  from  it  here  and  there, 
and  the  whole  standing  on  the  tes- 
selated  marble  pavement  in  that 
most  magnificent  of  cathedrals,  right 
in  front  of  the  high  altar !  It  was 
certainly  very  much  out  of  place. 
But  the  poor  woman  to  whom  it 
belon<^ed  was  too  deeply  engaged 
in  her  devotions,  too  profoundly 
occupied  by  her  prayers,  to  notice 
him  or  his  disapprobation. 

lie  touched   her  arm  at  length, 

Eointed  to  the  basket,  shook  his 
ead  in  an  altogether  disapproving 
way,  and  spoke  to  her.  1  was  not 
near  enough  to  catch  the  words,  but 
I  could  easily  fancy  what  they  were. 
iShe  looked  up  from  her  prayers,  and 


then  looked  down  at  the  basket,  and 
replied,  pleading  sad  necessity,  but 
she  did  so  respectfully,  without 
noise,  vehemence,  or  rudeness. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  She  must  say 
her  prayers.  She  could  not  leave 
her  basket  outside. 

Shaking  his  head  ominously,  the 
verger  turned  round,  and  seeing  an 
aged  priest  sitting  within  the  enclo- 
sure in  front  of  the  altar,  who  was 
not  taking  any  part  in  the  service, 
he  went  up  to  him,  and  evidently 
mentioned  the  circumstance.  The 
aged  priest  left  his  seat,  and  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  basket. 
He  too  looked  at  it,  and  then  looked 
at  the  poor  woman,  and  shook  his 
head.  But  she  was  once  more  deeply 
and  profoundly  engaged  in  her  de- 
votions, and  heeded  him  not — not  a 
whit  more  than  she  had  heeded  the 
verger. 

Shaking  his  head,  as  he  looked  at 
the  big  basket  with  the  disreputable 
onions  and  lettuces  projecting  from 
it,  he  touched  her  arm  and  spoke  to 
her.  His  voice  was  low  and  rever- 
ent, but  his  gesture  unmistakably 
showed  the  subject  of  his  remon- 
strance. Once  more  she  pleaded 
necessity.  She  was  respectful  and 
reverent,  but  firm.  She  must  say 
her  prayers.  And  so  he,  too,  turned 
away,  smiling  benevolently.  He 
spoke  to  the  verger  about  it,  as  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  his  former 
seat. 

The  verger  returned,  and  spoke 
to  the  woman  again.  She  might 
finish  her  prayers.  She  had  tri- 
umphed. But  she  must  be  aa 
quick  as  possible,  and  she  and  her 
basket  must  thereupon  make  their 
exit  together,  with  all  convenient 
speed  by  the  nearest  side  door,  to 
which  ho  pointed  significantly.  She 
promised  obedience.  In  five  minutes 
her  prayers  were  ended ;  she  put 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  curtseyed 
to  the  high  altar,  and  walked  out. 

Such  an  incident  would  be  im- 
possible   in   England.    The    poor 
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woman  would  never  Imve  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  her  basket  into  the 
Cathedral.  She  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  lay  it  upon  the 
atone  floor,  whilst  &he  said  her 
prayers,  even  if  she  had  brought  it 
in — she  and  it  would  have  been 
bundled  out  with  scant  ceremony. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
both  in  this  matter,  and  in  that  of 
allowing  visitors  to  inspect  the 
ruins  in  Home,  for  themselves  and 
by  themselves,  the  Italian  pro-*' 
cedure  is  very  much  superior  to 
ours.  Any  one  who  has  been ' 
hurried  through  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  obliged  to  listen  to 
the  sing-song  explanations  of  the 
beef-eaters,  will  assuredly  agree 
with  me. 

What  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  is  simply  the  founda- 
tion and  a  small  part  of  the  super- 
structure of  the  great  overgrown 
residences,  built  by  successive  em- 
perors. The  CsDsars  not  only 
covered  the  Palatine,  but  carried 
their  palaces  on  to  the  E;>quiline, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  even  to  the 
Ccelian  Hill.  Augustus  first  began 
to  build  on  the  Palatine,  and  some 
of  the  buildings  on  it  ore  said  to 
have  been  habitable  as  late  as  the 
eighth  century. 

One  cannot  help  exploring  in 
fancy  what  still  lies  hidden  under 
the  dust  of  ages  in  this  remarkable 
hill ;  of  all  the  interesting  scenes  on 
the  earth's  surface,  there  is  none 
that  rouses  the  imagination  more 
strikingly  than  this  swallowing  up 
of  cities  and  of  great  buildings. 
We  would  like  to  know  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  ancient  edifices 
disappeared  and  the  modern  struc- 
tures commenced.  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  we  know  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  its  enormous  outpour  of 
lava,  of  scorisB,  and  of  ashes,  fiut 
standing  on  the  Palatine  there  is  no 
such  explanation  before  us.  Yet 
the  ex/;iaDation  is  not  impoasible. 
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Barbarians,  fire,  earthq^uiKes,  inun- 
dations, masses  of  ruins  excavated 
to  form  new  buildings,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  hide  from  us  the  great 
buildings  of  the  past,  and  those 
walks  oil  which  Julius,  Augustus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace  have  trodden. 
Here  and  there  we  see  a  column 
half  emerging  from  the  debris,  the 
walls  of  a  temple  partly  swallowed 
up  and  partly  exposed  to  view, 
chambers,  formerly  full  of  light  and 
joyousness,  now  half  buried  like 
cellars,  foundations*of  walls,  broken 
statues,  deserted  galleries. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then 
that  the  traveller  explores  these 
ruins  with  extraordinary  interest, 
for  every  detail  gives  us  a  new 
insight  into  the  private  life  of  the 
men  who  ruled  the  world  long  ago. 
To  the  men  who  wrote  in  those  days 
these  details  were  familiarj^  They 
hardly  thought  them  worth  a  pass- 
ing notice,  full  of  interest  and  of 
information  as  they  are  to  us. 

This  Palatine    Hill  was  to  the 
ancient  Koman  a  sacred  place.     It 
was  the  cradle  of  his  country,  the 
central  point  from  which  its  great- 
ness radiated  throughout  the  world- 
Mythology  and  ancient  history  met 
here.     The  one  was  as  fabulous  as 
the  other.      But  to  the  believing 
Koman  both  were  true.     Not  far 
off,  on  the  Aventine,  was  the  cave 
of  Cacus,  the  monster  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  who   dedicated   the   ara 
maxima  in  honour  of  his  victory,  an 
altar  which  continued  for  long  ages 
to  be  revered  in  Home.    The  Luper- 
cal,  the  den  of  that  wolf  who  had 
.  suckled  Komulus  and  Eemus,  was 
within  sight,  and  also  the  tomb  of 
Acca  Laurentia,  wife  of  Faustus,  the 
shepherd,  and   the   nurse    of    the 
infant  founders  of  Eorae,  after  they 
had  left  their  vulpine  foster-mother. 
All  these,  and  a  hundred  other  tales^ 
to  us  mfere  fables,  were  to   them 
objects  of  belief,  often  of  worship, 
and  they  made  the  Palatine  and  its 
vicinity  sacred  places  to  the  ancient 
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Romans.  Tlieso  were  all  connected 
with  that  old  Home,  burnt  by  the 
Gauls,  which  was  to  the  Komans  of 
the  time  of  Augustus  what  Jerusa- 
lom  was  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  agoa. 

There  was  a  festival  amoni^st  the 
Ancient  llomans,  called  the  Feast  of 
Wolves,  held  in  honour  of  Romulus 
and   Remus,   and    of  tlieir  foster- 
mother,    the    wolf.      The    famous 
bronze  statue  of  the  wolf  suckling 
lliem  U  still  preserved  in  the  Capi- 
tol, and  Livy  tells  us  that  it  was 
once   struck    by    lightning.      The 
])piosts  who  officiated  at  this  festi- 
val were  called  Luperci,  and  they 
began   their  ministrations,   at   the 
time  of  the  feast,  at  the  base  of  the 
Palatine  Hill.    Bishop  Godwin  thus 
dcsicribes   the  ceremonies: — "Two 
goats  were  slain,  and  two   noble- 
nuMi*s   sons   were    to    be   present, 
whose  foreheads  being  blooded  with 
the  knives  of  tlioso  that  had  slain 
the  goats,  were  by-and-by  to  be  dried 
u[)    with    wool     dipped    in    milk. 
Then  the  youths  mu.*«t  laugh  imme- 
liiatclv  afler  their  foreheads  were 
ilry.     Tiiat  done,  they  cut  the  goat 
i^kin?,  and  made  thongs  of  them, 
which  they  took  in  their  hands,  and 
ran  with  ihem  all  about  the  city, 
stark-naked,  striking  with  the  thongs 
all  whom  they  met  on  their  way." 
A.  do<;  was  also  sacrificed   at  the 
same  time,  the  reason  given  being 
that  there  is  a  natural   antipathy 
between  the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

Livy  complains  that  in  his  time 
the  good  old  Roman  rites  were 
gradually  going  into  disuse,  not 
only  in  private  and  within  doors, 
t*ut  even  in  public  also — unusual 
prayers  muttered  unintelligibly  in 
unknown  and  barbarous  languages 
— tiacrificers  and  soothsayers,  igno- 
rant and  strange,  enslaving  men's 
understandings — and  the  good  old 
ways  and  the  good  old  ceremonies 
generally  neglected. 

Wo  cannot  expect  to  find   this 
old  Rome  on  the   Palatine    Hill 


nowadays.  But  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  remains  of  it  beneath  those 
palaces  of  Augustus,  Nero,  and 
Titus,  the  ruins  of  which  strike  us 
with  amazement.  The  palace  of 
Augustus  was  a  simple  building 
enough,  compared  with  the  later 
erections  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Nero,  and  Domitian,  and  these 
were  in  their  turn  supplanted  by 
the  more  pretentious  edifices  of 
Coromodus,  neliogabalus,and  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

When  we  consider  that  all  these 
were  built  over  the  ruins  of  that 
old  Rome,  to  which  the  faithful 
Roman  of  the  later  empire  looked 
back  as  the  Rome  of  sacred  anti- 
quity, the  true  home  and  birth- 
place of  the  greatness  of  his  country, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  so  little  in 
left  of  it.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  must  remember  that  fort- 
resses of  the  middle  ages,  churches 
and  convents,  villas  and  man- 
sions, palaces  and  gardens,  were 
all  constructed  and  laid  out 
upon  this  very  hill ;  and  it  is 
only  when  we  remember  all  this, 
that  we  can  adequately  estimate  the 
difficulty  of  recognizing,  amidst  the 
mass  of  ruins  brought  to  light  by 
these  later  excavations,  which  of 
them  really  belong  to  the  Rome  of 
that  remote  antiquity. 

Fortunately  for  students  of  the 
past,  the  Farnesian  gardens,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Palatine 
Hill,  were  purchased  by  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  he  appointed  that 
distinguished  archasologist,  the 
Chevalier  Pietro  Rosa,  to  continue 
the  excavations  which  had  already 
been  so  well  commenced.  The  work 
could  not  liave  been  in  better  hands. 
M.  Rosa  continued  the  excavations 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
archroologist,  and  with  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  savant. 

He  determined  the  position  of 
the  temples  to  Jupiter  2Stator  and 
to  Jupiter  Victor,  and  he  discovered, 
after  years  of  persevering  labour 
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and  study,  the  positions  of  the 
various  palaces  of  the  Cai^sars,  min- 
gled as  they  were,  the  one  within 
the  other,  in  what  appeared  to  others 
to  be  inextricable  confusion. 

Interesting  as  the  portions  of 
statues  and  the  columns,  more  or 
less  perfect,  undoubtedly  are,  which 
have  been  discovered  here  and  there 
in  these  ruins,  it  is  not  as  artistic, 
but  as  historic,  remains  that  they 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
from  the  North.  The  foundations 
alone  are  perfect  arches  of  brick, 
massive  substructures ;  and  dungeons 
of  portentous  strength  and  gloom 
are  opened  up  in  many  places — 
sometimes  two  or  three  entire 
columns,  sometimes  the  outline  of 
a  portico — but  the  architect  alone 
will  be  able  to  figure  to  himself, 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness  or 
precision,  what  position  they  held 
in  the  original  structure.  Beauty 
no  longer  exists,  but  isolated  cham- 
bers, with  their  fresco  decorations, 
are  frequently  met  with,  and  these 
decorations  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
how  elaborate  the  ornamentation  of 
the  whole  must  have  been.  The 
paintings,  in  two  chambers  espe- 
cially, which  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  first  century  of  our  era,  are 
strikingly  fresh  and  original.  In 
one  of  them  Galatea  is  represented 
in  the  sea,  riding  a  seahorse,  the 
neck  of  which  she  embraces  with 
her  arm.  Her  attitude  is  replete 
with  grace  and  ease.  Eleeing  as 
she  is,  she  turns  her  head,  to  look 
at  Polyphemus,  who  is  preparing  to 
hurl  a  rock  at  Acis,  the  shepherd. 
A  little  Cupid  is  seated  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  Cyclops,  and  seems 
to  urge  him  on  to  vengeance,  whilst 
other  Cupids,  gliding  about  on  the 
scene,  appear  to  intercede  for  the 
young  lovers.  In  the  other  chamber 
the  carrying  oflF  of  lo  by  Mercury  is 
represented.  lo  has  not  yet  been 
transformed  into  a  heifer,  and  the 
outlines  of  her  figure,  and  the 
colouring  of  the  flesh,  aro  both  re- 


presented  with  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy and  success.  Hermes  and  a 
young  man,  armed  with  a  short 
sword,  accompany  her,  and  both  are 
singularly  elegant,  and  in  the  very 
best  style. 

On  each  side  of  the  larger  sub- 
jects are  smaller  paintings,  repre- 
senting women  at  their  toilette,  and 
also  religious  sacrifices,  superior 
both  in  execution  and  design  to  any- 
thing met  with  in  Pompeii.  A 
window  painted  on  one  side,  in 
imitation  of  another  real  window 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary work  of  art.  The  window 
is  open,  and  lets  one  see,  in  perspec- 
tive, a  street  of  Rome  with  its 
houses  and  balconies,  where  the 
women  rest  on  their  elbows  to 
regard  the  passers-by.  A  young 
woman  goes  out  from  the  door  of  a 
house,  followed  by  a  child  which 
holds  a  collection  of  flowers.  A 
woman  hastens  apparently  to  follow 
them,  and  from  another  balcony  a 
young  man  attentively  regards  the 
progress  of  the  young  woman.  Thus, 
in  this  pictured  window,  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Rome  of  Augustus, 
with  its  life  and  its  habits,  its  petty 
daily  hopes,  and  joys,  and  fears.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  paint- 
ings are  evidently  by  an  artist  of 
the  very  highest  rank  and  greatest 
proficiency  in  his  profession,  but  I 
feel  certain  that  they  were  executed 
by  an  artist  very  superior  to  those 
who  did  the  wall  decorations  of 
Pompeii.  The  flesh  tints  particu- 
larly are  executed  with  a  delicacy 
and  success  far  superior  to  anything 
to  be  met  with  in  the  buried  cities 
of  southern  Italy,  and,  although 
subsequent  excavations  may  possibly 
reveal  there  something  very  superior 
to  what  has  already  been  brought 
to  light,  yet  I  think  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  fair  average 
of  the  works  of  the  artists  of  those 
towns  has  already  been  exhumed. 

One  ot  the  most  lavonrable  speci- 
m^ecA  ol  t\\\a  fresco  painting  in  the 
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exhumed  chambers  of  the  palace,  is 
a  sacrifice.  A  woman  of  majestic 
mieD,  seated  upon  a  throne,  ap- 
pears to  preside  at  this  sacrifice. 
Servants  pour  water  from  an 
amphora  into  a  vase  of  glass,  the 
transparency  of  which  is  rendered 
with  surprising  fidelity.  A  youth 
carries  along  a  lamb  upon  his 
shoulders,  just  as  in  the  painting  of 
the  good  shepherd,  a  subject  often 
represented  in  the  Catacombs.  But, 
in  this  instance,  the  lamb  is  plainly 
intended  for  sacrifice.  All  this  is 
represented  with  great  rigour,  grace, 
and  truth. 

In  a  neighbouring  chamber,  above 
the  door,  a  great  vase  of  crystal, 
filled  with  flowers,  is  drawn,  with  a 
careful  attention  to  the  rules  of 
perspective  by  no  means  common 
in  such  subjects.  One  naturally 
thinks  of  the  celebrated  branch  of 
olives  of  Chardin.  The  execution 
in  this  instance  is  equally  free  and 
true  to  nature.  The  flowers  are 
a  perfect  representation  of  dead 
nature.  We  might  fancy  them 
easily  taken  from  the  wall,  and 
hung  up  as  a  memento,  or  placed 
on  an  altar  as  an  oflering. 

These  paintings  are  not  simple 
frescoes.  They  are  of  the  nature  of 
encaustics.  Coated  with  wax,  and 
having  had  hot  irons  passed  over 
them  when  they  were  finished,  they 
still  retain  much  of  the  glow  and 
freshness  of  a  recent  painting.  They 
will  evidently  last  as  long  as  the 
walls  upon  which  they  have  been 
drawn. 

I'liero  is  an  extraordinary  plea- 
sure in  passing  from  room  to  room 
of  these  subterranean  chambers. 
We  feel  them  haunted  by  the  forms 
of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  who 
passed  away  so  many  centuries  ago. 
We  know  that  when  these  rooms 
were  last  occupied,  they  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  open  to  the 
light  of  day  and  the  air  of  heaven, 
with  the  sounds  of  the  great  city 
pouring  in  at  every  crevice,  and  aU 


its  wonderful  sights  spread  around. 
And  what  a  hill !  what  a  city ! 
what  people!  The  hill  was  the 
scene  of  all  those  poetical  tradi- 
tions which  formed  the  religion  of 
the  faithful  Boman.  The  city  was 
the  Eternal  City,  the  ruler  of  the 
known  world.  The  people  were 
those  whose  conquering  arms  had 
borne  the  Homan  eagles  from  Par-» 
thia  on  the  far  East,  to  Lusitania 
and  the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  the 
far  West ! 

To  walk  amid  these  ruins  is  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  a  past  made 
visible  and  palpable.  The  very 
earth  around,  with  which  these 
chambers  are  well-nigh  buried,  is 
the  tomb  of  time,  the  wrappings  by 
which  the  hoary  old  father  has  pre- 
served for  us  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  We 
climb  through  twenty  centuries  to 
the  epoch  of  Augustus  and  of  Tibe- 
rius. The  men  of  that  period,  so 
long  passed  away,  become  living 
and  acting  for  us,  when  we  are  in 
these  chambers.  We  half  expect 
to  see  them  at  the  door,  passing 
grandly  along  in  their  togas.  They 
slept  in  this  chamber,  they  ate  in 
that.  Hero  they  sat  and  chatted. 
There  thev  received  their  clients: 
and  plotted  the  downfall  of  their 
enemies.  It  was  bv  that  staircase 
that  they  descended  to  the  Forum. 
The  illusion  grows  upon  us,  until 
we  almost  fancy  ourselves  one  of 
their  contemporaries. 

The  Palatine  Hill,  as  we  now  see 
it,  is  almost  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit.  Augustus  first  began  upon 
it  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars.  Tibe- 
rius added  to  it,  and  Caligula 
enlarged  it  still  more.  Nero's 
buildings,  however,  eclipsed  those 
of  all  the  preceding  Emperors  by 
their  size  and  extent  and  magni- 
ficence. The  fire  which  they  say 
he  kindled,  destroyed  the  buildings 
on  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  rr.ina 
he  erected  his  Golden  House,  a  con- 
struction so  large  and  various  that 
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it  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  space 
equal  to  that  of  a  large  town,  filling 
the  valley,  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  Coliseum,  and  extending  into 
and  invading  the  house  and  gardens 
of  MsDcenas,  on  the  Esquiline. 
Titus  converted  a  portion  of  Nero's 
palace  into  substructures  for  his 
own  baths,  the  ruins  of  which  now 
form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sights  of  Home.  Domitian  altered, 
and  re-arranged  and  enlarged,  and 
began  some  other  baths  near  those 
of  Titus,  which  it  was  left  to  Trajan 
to  finish,  but  which  were  in  their 
turn  eclipsed  by  those  of  Caracalla, 
the  ruins  of  which  excite  the  wonder 
and  amazement  of  every  traveller, 
and  which  have  furnished  our  prin- 
cipal modern  museums  with  some 
of  their  best  known  statues. 

The  invading  armies  of  Alaric,  of 
Geuseric,  and  of  Totila  worked  ruin 
amongst  these  noble  buildings,  and 
to  the  last-named  conqueror,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  is  attributed  the  syste- 
matic destruction  of  the  palaces  of 
the  CfiBsars.  Earthquakes,  inun- 
dations of  the  Tiber,  famine  and 
pestilence,  ravaged  the  city  during 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
whilst  the  few  noble  buildings  that 
survived  these  complicated  destruc- 
tive agencies,  were  mutilated  and 
injured  in  order  to  turn  them  into 
Christian  churches.  Yet,  amid  all 
these  calamities,  little  as  remains  to 
us  of  the  greatness  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  originals,  we  can  trace 
still,  amid  their  ruins,  the  influence 
of  Grecian  taste  and  Grecian  art 
in  almost  every  pillar  and  every 
mutilated  statue. 

And  now,  after  all  these  mis- 
fortunes, what  is  left?  The  poet 
says  :— 


« 


Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower 

grown 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks 

heaped 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crush'd, 

columnB  strown 


In  fragments,  chok*d-up  vaults,  and 

frescoes  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the 

owl  peep'd. 
Deeming    it    midnight :  —  Temples, 

baths,  and  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can;    for  all    that 

learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that 

these  are  walls : — 
"  Behold  the  Imperial  Monnt !  tis  thus 

the  mighty  falls.*' 

But  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
to  bring  these  buried  treasures  to 
light  since  Byron  wrote  thus  in 
his  "  Childe  Harold."  Fortunately, 
Goth  and  Vandal,  Gaul  and 
Christian  could  not  utterly  destroy 
In  many  instances  they  only  covered 
up.  For  a  depth  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  all  is  ruin,  crumbled 
masseSfOf  masonry,  broken  columns, 
mutilated  statues,  buried  chambers. 

The  Villa  Palafina  was  one  of  the 
earliest  discoveries  on  the  hill,  the 
French  Abbe  Rancoureil  having 
excavated  it  nearly  a  century  ago. 
The  subterranean  chambers  were 
probably  part  of  the  palace  of 
Augustus.  It  has  been  since  con- 
verted into  a  convent ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly occupied  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Hortensius  originally,  and  in 
later  times  of  the  Palace  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Garden  of  Adonis,  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  Library 
of  the  Palatine. 

Subsequent  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  Vespasian, 
the  House  of  Tiberius,  the  Palace 
of  Caligula  with  his  baths,  and  the 
Temples  of  Jupiter  Victor  and 
Jupiter  Stator,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  gate  leading  from 
the  Palace  of  Caligula  to  the  Forum, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  tradi- 
tional House  of  Bomulus  have  also 
been  discovered.  The  Palace  of 
Vespasian,  commenced  by  him,  and 
continued  by  Titus  and  Domitian, 
was  the  official  palace  of  the  Boman 
l^m^^xott^^  during  the  second  and 
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third  centnries.  The  Flavian  Em- 
perora  erected  it;  when  thej  re- 
moved their  residence  from  the 
more  densely  inhabited  quarter  of 
the  Esquiline.  On  the  western 
side  it  was  surrounded  by  a  portico, 
portions  of  which  may  still  be  seen, 
beyond  which,  leading  towards  the 
Palace  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula, 
is  a  long  subterranean  passage, 
lined  and  paved  with  stone, 
and  covered  with  mosaics,  which 
was  probably  the  paesa^e  of  the 
emperors  from  their  private  apart- 
ments into  the  public  palace,  where 
official  business  was  transacted. 

To  the  west  of  this  was  discovered 
the  circular  altar  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
bearing  the  inscription  : — 

•*  Cn(tu$  Domitius,  M.  F.  Calvinvs 
Pontifex,  C.  C.  iter  Imperator  Ma-- 
niehus**    (vel  Manietihus,) 

Calvinus  commanded  the  Roman 
centre,  under  Julius  CsBdar,  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  twice 
Consul.  He  subsequently  quelled 
an  insurrection  in  Spain,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

On  the  north-east  of  the  hill  we 
reach  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the 
Porta  Romana,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  Forum,  and  it  was 
from  the  vicinity  of  this  gate  that  the 
famous  bridge,  erected  by  Caligula, 
spanned  the  interval  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  Hill. 
The  quarries  of  the  Mons  Palatiuus 
are  close  by,  the  Latomi(p^  consist- 
ing of  Rue  halls,  probably  forming 
originally  the  ground-floor  of  the 
palace.  A  noble  flight  of  steps  led 
from  this  to  the  upper  apartments, 
now  on  a  level  with  the  modern 
garden,  a  few  of  the  marble  steps 
still  remaining. 

"  The  discovery  of  the  Clivue 
Palatinue,  ascending  from  the 
JSacred  Way,  near  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  shows  that  a  valley  existed 
here,  dividing  the  Palatine  into 
two  parts.    The  Summa  Yelia,  on 


which  stands   the  Ohurch  of  San 
Buenaventura,  and    the   Germalis, 
or  Palatine,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tending from  this   valley    to   the 
Yelabrum,  and  the  heights  over- 
looking theOircus  Maximus.  Signer 
Hosa  has  adopted  a  very  useful  plan 
for  assisting  the  visitor  in  the  exa- 
mination of  the  ruins,  by  placing 
large  placards  on  each  remarkable 
site,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
given  to  it  by  classical  writers,  with 
citations  from  their  works  where 
notice    of    them    will    be    found. 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  Palace 
of  Vespasian  are  the  subterranean 
chambers,  called,  without  any  autho- 
rity, the  Baths  of  Livia,  and  which 
are  now  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
from    the  Tablinum.     They    were 
evidently  portions  of  a  more  ancient 
edifice,    possiblv    of    the    time  of 
Augustus,  which,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Palatine,  have  served  in  later 
times  as  substructions  to  the  Im- 
perial edifices,  of  which  we  now  see 
the  ruins  nearer  the  surface.    The 
walls  still  preserve  some  graceful 
arabesque  paintings  and  gilt  stucco 
reliefs."    I  have  already  given  some 
account  of  the  paintings,  which  are 
well  worthy  of  careful  study.  **  Ad- 
joining these  are  huge  substructures 
in    rubble  work  and    rectangular 
blocks  of  tufa,  which  support  the 
Corinthian     portico    of    cippolino 
columns  which  overlooks  the  Circus 
Maximus.      The      small     modem 
Casino    near    here  has   a  covered 
balcony,  the  paintings  on  the  vault 
of   which,  representing    Hercules 
carrying  off  the  cattle  of  Diomedes, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
by  pupus  of  Kaphael.    There  is  no 
point  from  which  there  is  a  finer 
view  over  the  Capitoline  bill,  the 
Capitol  itself,  the  Forum,  and  the 
lesser  Fora  opening  from  it,  than 
from  the  north-eastern    extremity 
of  the  Farnesian   Gardens,    over- 
looking the  Clivus  Victorisd,  and 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice;   or,  still    better,  from    the 
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small  round  tower  called  La  Tor- 
retta  del  Palatino."* 

The  rains  of  the  additions  made 
by  Tiberius  and  Caligula  to  the 
Bilace  of  Augustus  are  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  hill.  These 
additions  appear  to  have  been 
erected  chiefly  upon  those  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  pumice  tufa,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  as 
having  probably  belonged  to  the 
kingly  period  of  Boman  history,  or 
to  the  fabled  period  of  the  kings. 
Some  go  still  further  back,  and 
attribute  them  to  the  period  of 
Bomulus  and  his  fortifications  on 
the  Palatine.  Sojne  columns  in  the 
vicinity  are  said  to  have  supported 
a  balcony,  from  which  the  emperors 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Circus 
Maximus. 

The  portion  of  the  Palace  attri- 
buted to  Nero  affords  ruins  more' 
picturesque  and  striking  than  those 
of  any  other  peri/^d.  Numerous 
arches,  corridors,  and  vaults,  still 
retaining  their  ancient  stucco 
mouldings,  are  interspersed  with 
masses  of  buildings,  among  which 
are  found  fragments  of  mosaic 
pavements  and  of  ancient  paintings. 
This  portion  of  the  palace  is  said  to 
have  been  habitable  and  inhabited 
in  the  seventh  century.  Many 
portions  of  these  ruins  are  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  being  clothed 
with  ivy;  whilst  ilex,  laurels,  and 
creeping  plants  of  various  foliage 
form  a  scene  peculiarly  diversified 
and  interesting. 

At  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  hill  stood  the  Septizonium  of 
Severus,  built  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  seven  tiers  of 
arcades,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
which  were  intended  to  astonish  and 
surprise  the  African  countrymen  of 
the  emperor  when  they  came  to 
visit  him.     They  form  the  last  im- 


portant addition  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Cffisars. 

During  the  middle  ages  the 
Boman  barons  turned  the  hill  into 
a  fortress.  A  portion  of  the  Palace* 
was  still  standing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Sixtns  Y.,  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  the  building  of  St.  Peter*s. 
Sie  transit  gloria  mundi  ! 

From  the  history  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  Bome  was  in  its 
greatest  height  of  splendour  during- 
the  reign  of  Nero,  that  it  was  then 
most  populous  and  most  magnifi- 
cent. The  first  palace  of  Augustus 
was  a  modest  house.  That  modest 
house  had  been  enlarged  and  orna- 
mented until  it  became  a  splendid 
palace. 

Mr.  Cape's  account  of  Nero  and 
his  Golden  House  is  interesting  and 
graphic : — 

"  Nero's  life  as  emperor  was  one 
long  series  of  stage  effects,  of  which 
the  leading  feature  was  a  feverish 
extravagance.  His  return  from  the 
art  tour  in  Greece  outdid  all  the 
triumphal  processions  of  the  past. 
Thousands  of  carriages  were  needed 
for  his  baggage ;  his  sumpter  mules 
were  shod  with  silver;  and  all  the 
towns  he  passed  upon  his  way  received 
him  through  a  breach  made  in  their 
walls,  for  such  he  heard  was  the 
sign  of  honour  with  which  their 
citizens  were  wont  to  welcome  the 
Olympian  victors  of  olden  days. 
The  public  works  which  he  designed 
were  more  to  feed  his  pride  than  to 
serve  the  public.  He  wanted,  like 
another  Xerxes,  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  Corinthian  isthmus; 
he  thought  of  making  vast  lakes  to 
be  supplied  from  the  hot  springs  of 
Baiss,  and  schemed  great  works  by 
which  the  sea  might  be  brought 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Bome.  But 
it  was  only  by  his  buildings  that  he 


*  From  Mr.  Humy'i  admirable  "Handbook  for  Uome. 
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left  enduring  traces,  and  to  this  the 
great  disaster  of  his  times  gave  an 
unlooked-for  impulse.  Some  little 
shops  in  the  low  grounds  near  the 
Circus  took  fire  by  chance.  The 
flames  spread  fast  through  the  nar- 
row streets  and  crowded  alleys  of 
the  quarter,  and  soon  began  to  climb 
up  the  higher  ground  to  the  statelier 
houses  of  the  wealthy.  Almost  a 
week  the  fire  was  burning,  and  of 
the  fourteen  wards  of  the  city  only 
four  escaped  unharmed.  Nero  was 
at  Antium  when  the  startling  news 
arrived,  and  he  reached  Borne  too 
late  to  save  his  palace.  He  threw 
his  gardens  open  to  the  homeless 
poor,  he  lowered  at  once  the  price 
of  com,  and  had  booths  raised  in 
haste  to  shelter  the  wanderers.  He 
did  not  lack  sympathy  for  the 
masses  of  the  city,  whose  taste's  he 
shared  and  catered  for.  And  yet 
the  story  spread  and  was  believed 
that  the  horrors  of  the  blazing  city 
caught  his  excited  fancy,  that  he 
saw  in  it  a  scene  worthy  of  an  em- 
peror to  act  in,  and  sang  the  story 
of  the  full  of  Troy  amongst  the 
crashing  ruins  and  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  Even  wilder  fancies  spread 
among  the  people — men  whispered 
that  his  servants  had  been  seen  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  as 
they  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  to 
spread  the  flames.  For  Nero  had 
been  heard  to  wish  that  the  old 
Home  of  crooked  streets  and  crowded 
lanes  might  bo  now  swept  clean 
away,  that  he  might  rebuild  it  on  a 
scale  of  royal  grandeur.  Certainly 
he  claimed  for  himself  the  lion's 
share  of  the  space  that  the  flames 
had  cleared.  The  palace,  to  which 
the  Palatine  Hill  had  given  a  name, 
now  took  a  wider  range,  and  spread 
to  the  Esquiline  and  beyond  it,  in- 
cluding, in  its  vast  circuit,  long 
lines  of  porticoes,  lakes,  woods,  and 

f)arks ;  while  the  buildings  were  so 
avishly  adorned  with  every  art  as 
to  deserve  the  name  of  the  *  Golden 
House'   which  the  people's  fancy 


gave  to  it.  In  its  vestibule  stood, 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  Emperor, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  which  afterwards  gave  its 
name  to  the  Coliseum.  From  it 
stretched  porticoes  a  mile  in  length, 
supported  on  triple  ranges  of  marble 
pillars,  leading  to  the  lake,  round 
which  was  built  a  mimic  town,  open- 
ing out  into  parks  stocked  with 
wild  animals  of  every  sort.  The 
halls  were  lined  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones;  the  banqueting  rooms 
were  fitted  with  revolving  roofs  of 
ivory,  perforated  to  scatter  flowers 
and  perfumes  on  the  guests,  while 
shifting  tables  seemed  to  vanish  of 
themselves  and  re-appear  charged 
with  the  richest  viands.  There 
were  baths  too  to  suit  all  tastes, 
some  supplied  from  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  some  filled  with  sulphu- 
reous streams  that  had  their  sources 
miles  away.  Thousands  of  the 
choicest  works  of  art  of  Greece  and 
Asia  had  been  destroyed,  but  their 
place  was  occupied  by  the  paintings 
and  the  statues  brought  from  every 
quarter  of  the  empire.  Nero  sent 
special  agents  to  ransack  the  city 
for  art-treasurer,  and  many  a  town 
among  the  i8les  of  Greece  mourned 
in  after  days  the  visits  that  had 
despoiled  it  of  its  priceless  treasures. 
AVhen  all  was  done,  and  the  em- 
peror surveyed  the  work,  even  he  was 
satisfied,  and  cried,  *  Now  at  least  I 
feel  that  I  am  lodged  as  a  man  should 
be.'  It  was  in  halls  like  these  that 
the  privileged  few  gathered  round 
their  lord  when  he  returned  from 
the  grave  business  of  the  circus  and 
the  stage,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table." 

Amid  the  courts  and  gardens  of 
this  splendid  palace,  its  artificial 
lakes,  its  woods,  its  orchards,  viue- 
yards,  fields  and  groves,  were  no 
doubt  witnessed  scenes  of  sufiering, 
in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world  before  or  since. 

Oa  the    Christians    he    wished 
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falsely  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the 
great  conflagration,  and  Tacitus 
thus  relates  the  result: — "First 
were  apprehended  such  as  openly 
avowed  themselves  to  be  of  that 
sect ;  then  by  them  were  dis- 
covered an  immense  multitude ; 
and  all  were  convicted,  not  of  the 
crime  of  burning  Bome,  but  of 
hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  death  and  tortures  were  ag- 
gravated by  cruel  derision  and  sport. 
They  were  either  covered  with  the. 
skind  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fastened 
to  crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  com- 
bustible garments,  that  when  the 
daylight  failed,  they  might,  like 
torches,  serve  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Hence,  towards 
the  miserable  sufferers,  however 
guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment, 
compassion  arose ;  seeing  that  they 
were  doomed  to  perish,  not  with  a 
view  to  the  public  good,  but  to 
gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man." 

Thus,  then,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Palace  of  the  GsBsars  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  of  interest  not  merely 
to  the  antiquary,  or  from  an  anti- 
quarian point  of  view  alone.  The  his- 
torical student  will  find  every  portion 
of  the  Palatine  full  of  instruction. 
Prom  Eomulus  to  Augustus,  from 
Augustus  to  Nero,  from  Nero  to 
Constantino,  from  Constantino  to 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  every  period  of 
Boman  history  is  illustrated  for  him 
by  its  ruins.  Truly  his  step  is  on 
an  empire's  dust.  And  who  shall 
tell  of  how  much  interest  to  the 
Christian  is  this  one  of  the  hills  of 
Bome?  In  the  Coliseum  he  can 
picture  to  himself  the  fights  with  the 
wild  beasts,  the  savage  animals,  the 
as  savage  crowd,  the  cowering  mar- 
tyrs, the  lifeless  bodies,  the  indomit- 
able spirit,  the  unconquerable  faith. 
In  the  Catacombs  he  can  picture  to 
himself  the  quiet  endurance,  the 
lifelong  persecution,  the  faithful 
and  believing  martyrs  hunted  like 
wild  beaata,  and  livingi  butroYieA 


beneath  the  earth,  like  rats.  Nor 
is  the  Palatine  without  its  memo- 
ries of  suffering,  constancy,  and 
death.  The  persecutions  of  Nero 
must  have  taxed  human  endurance 
to  its  utmost  limit.  Who  shall  tell 
how  many  deeds  of  heroism,  of  noble 
self-sacrifice,  of  constancy,  devotion, 
faithfulness  to  death,  were  not  ex- 
hibited upon  the  Palatine,  when 
the  order  went  forth  to  seize  the 
Christians,  the  incendiaries  of  the 
city,  and  to  destroy  them  P  Faith 
was  strong  in  those  days,  a  living 
faith  that  braved  all  dangers,  dared 
all  deaths.  And  now? — We  have 
an  infallible  Pope,  princely  Car- 
dinals, magnificent  churches,  and 
no  faith  at  alL 

"  There  is  the  moral  of  all  hmnan 

tales: 
*Tis  bat  the  same  rehearsal  of  the 

past. 
First  freedom  and  then  glory — ^when 

that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  cormption — ^barbarism 

at  last 
And  History,  with  all  her  volumes 

vast. 
Hath  but  one  page — *tis  better  written 

here. 
Where  gorgeous  tyranny  hath  thus 

amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye 

or  ear, 
Heart,  soul  conld  seek,  tongue  ask — 

Away  with  words — draw  near, 

**  Admire,  exult,  despise — ^laugh,  weep — 

for  here 
There  is  much  matter  for  all  feeling — 

Man, 
Thou  pendulum  between  a  sigh  and 

tear! 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this 

span. 
This    mountain,    whose   obliterated 

plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  Glory *s  gewgaws  shining  in  the 

van, 
Till  the  snn*s  rays  with  added  flame 

were  fill'd ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roofs  ? — where 

those  who  dar*d  to  build  ?" 
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LAYS  OP  THE  SAINTLY. 
By  thx  LoiTDOK  Hebmit, 

AlTTHOB  Of  "  SOKOB  OF  SlKQULARXTT,"   *'  PIBP8  AT   Lifl,"  &C. 

No.  12. — St.  Patrick  of  Irklind. 

Prelude. — Harp  Solo, 

Oh  !  blame  not  the  bard,  if  he  try  all  his  powera 

To  rival  a  minstrel  so  lofty  in  fame, 
Not  bom  to*match  Moore,  yet  in  happier  hours 

His  song  may  be  touch'd  by  as  genial  a  flame ; 
The  Harp  of  Hibemia  at  present'd  Ids  lyre. 

And  'tis  of  St.  Patrick  tlie  tale  he'll  impart, 
A  tlieme  Uiat  will  warm,  like  a  cheerful  turf-fire, 

The  cockles  of  ev*ry  tme  Pat-noVB  heart 


•^^ 


In  that  delightful  district  of  N.B., 
The  first  that  (in  its  proper  place)  you'll  see. 
Where  softly  flows  the  Clyde  (then  call'd  the  Cluith), 
There  passed  his  happy  childhood  and  his  youth 
The  great  St.  Patrick.    In  his  lineage  long 
The  **  noble  Roman  "  elemeut  was  strong. 
His  father  was  Calphumius,  or  Calpiim, 
His  mother's  name  Conchessa,  as  we  learn. 
Niece  to  the  famed  St.  Martin,  and  no  doubt 
'Twas  she  who  taught  him  first  to  be  devout : 
And  so,  for  sixteen  years  he  grew  in  grace, 
When  an  unfortunate  a£fair  took  place : — 

ilir.— "Eveleen's  Bower." 

Oh !  weep  for  the  hour 

When,  to  steal  and  devour 
A  band  of  heathen  robbers  to  his  father  came. 

Who  sold  his  child  tor  them. 

An  act  we  mu9t  condemn. 
And  relegate  his  memory  to  deathless  shame ; 
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They  took  the  captive  child 

To  £iin*8  mountains  wild, 
And  set  him  keeping  porkers  rather  wild  than  tame. 

In  desert^  glen,  and  wold. 

Mid  hunger,  rain,  and  cold, 
No  wonder  that  he  didn't  much  enjoy  that  same. 


•«•- 


One  mom  the  swineherd  o'er  his  fate 
Was  pondering  disconsolate, 
And  as  he  listened  to  the  wind 

Thro*  all  his  ragged  garments  blowing ; 
And  felt  before,  aside,  behind. 

The  chill  towards  his  marrow  going— 
He  sigh'd  to  think  how  hard  a  case 
It  was  to  live  in  such  a  place.— 

"How  happy ! "  exclaim'd  the  youth  so  fair 
"  Are  the  lucky  mortals  who  dwell  elsewhere ! 

Tho'  hills  be  grand,  and  the  pine-trees  tall, 
Tho'  heather  be  gay  and  woodlands  green 
And  nice,  at  a  distance^  looks  the  scene. 

One  cheerful  village  is  worth  them  all ; 
O  had  I  some  snug  little  crib  of  my  own 
Far  off  from  these  deserts,  so  rugged  and  lone, 
With  friends  that  I  loved,  and  with  money  to  live. 
In  peace  and  in  comfort,  what  wouldn't  I  give ! 

Air.—'*  Oil  in  the  Stilly  Night." 

Oft  in  the  chilly  night, 

His  guardian  angels  found  him ; 
One  bade  him  quit  by  flight 
The  woes  that  lay  around  him. 

Long  was  his  trip 

To  reach  the  ship, 
And  when  he  found  it  waiting ; 

He  fear'd  to  join. 

He  had  no  coin, 
A  fact  most  aggravating. 

The  rugged  crew 

His  value  knew, 
So  back  on  board  they  bore  him : 

Then  off  they  sail'd, 

A  storm  prevail'd, 
And  sickly  quahns  came  o'er  him ; 
Next  they  were  cast  ashore 

Upon  a  howling  wasto. 
Where  for  a  month  or  more 

No  mouthful  did  (hey  taste. 


\    ' 
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Until  the  Saint's 

Devout  complaints 
Had  to  the  skies  ascended ; 

Whenlo!  a  drove 

Of  swine  arrove, 
And  so  their  iiamine  ended. 


■4^ 


Deserted  youth !  how  manifold 

His  woes  from  slav'ry,  want,  and  toil  I 
Once  for  a  paltry  kettle  sold, 

Which,  till  his  ransom,  would  not  hoil ; 
Again  within  his  Scottish  halls, 
Our  Saint  received  tlie  angels*  calls, 

(They  chose  the  night  time  to  appear  in). 
Voices  he  heard,  from  Ireland's  shore, 
His  presence  in  that  isle  implore. 

Voices  well  worthy  of  his  Erin ; 
Yet  duty  calling,  off  he  went, 
And  studied  on  the  Continent, 

Improved  his  mind  in  France  and  Home, 
And  many  a  year  abroad  he  stay'd 
Until  a  bishop  he  was  made, 

Then  came  as  missionary  home, 
Twas  thus  the  Pontiff  Celestine 
Invested  him  with  powers  divine  :— 


A  ir. — **  Come  o'er  the  Sea." 

Go  o'er  the  sea, 
Patrick,  for  me, 
Strike  at  the  heathens  your  stoutest  Mows; 
Erin  hath  need. 
And  the  true  creed 
Gains  the  day  wherever  it  goes." 
So  Patrick  went  over,  tlie  Irish  delighting 
With  preaching  and  teacliing,  converting  and  writing. 


Wouldn't  my  song 
Grow  overloDg 
Should  I  one  half  of  his  deeds  relate  ? 
Yes,  I  must  touch 
Only  on  such 
As  in  his  annals  predominate, 
Success  and  blessings  his  path  surxoiuidedf 
Whilst  pagan  potentates  he  confonnded. 
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Air.-^'*  The  Harp  that  Once." 

The  Saint  has  gone  to  Tara'a  halls 

Mid  Paynims  fierce  and  dread. 
The  king  to  all  his  chieftains  calls. 

For  vengeance  on  his  head ; 
When  sadden,  to  their  great  amaze, 

Eclipse  the  skies  spreads  o*er, 
A  dreadful  earthquake  rends  and  slays. 

Till  thousands  are  no  more. 

No  more  do  heathen  chiefii  and  knights 

And  other  Tara  "  swells," 
Refuse  to  own  baptismal  rites. 

No  more  their  king  rebels  ; 
To  Christian  truth  each  soul  awakes, 

St.  P.  his  blessing  gives, 
Thus  whilst  his  foes  Uie  Devil  takes. 

In  honour  still  he  lives, 

uitr.— •'  The  Woodpecker." 

'Twas  shown  by  the  cross  that  so  gracefully  gleam'd 
O'er  the  path  of  the  Saint,  that  a  tombstone  was  near. 

Yet  he  stopp'd  not  to  pray,  as  a  priest  it  beseem'd, 
A  fact  which  astonish*d  his  charioteer. 

It  was  night  when  his  saintship  retum'd  to  the  ground. 
Reminded  the  dead  he  should  bless  and  bemoan, 

All  was  silent  around,  and  was  heard  not  a  sound 
Save  the  holy  man  tapping  the  hollow  tombstone. 

"  Oh !    Why  did  I  miss  such  a  duty  ?  "  he  cried 
**  And  who  is  the  sinner  that  lies  *neath  the  mould  ?  ** 


4« 


I'm  but  a  poor  pagan,"  the  dead  one  replied, 

*'  So  of  course  I've  no  right  to  the  cross  you  behold ; 


'*  By  the  shade  of  yon  tree  lies  the  Christian  to  whom 
The  cross  appertains  that  is  here  by  mistake. 

Please  take  it  and  place  it  at  once  o'er  his  tomb. 

For  its  weight  is  so  great  that  it  makes  my  bones  ache.** 

'Twas  done,  the  right  grave  by  the  emblem  was  deck'd. 
Then  off  went  the  Saint  in  a  satisfied  mood. 

So  the  Christian,  now  saved,  went  to  heaven  direct. 
While  the  heathen,  of  course,  had  to  go— where  he  could. 


■  ■  I  -^ 
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Air,—'*  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 

There's  not  in  old  Ireland  an  islet  more  sweet. 
Than  the  isle  where  the  penitents  annually  meet; 
Oh !  the  last  spark  of  faith  from  the  land  must  deparl. 
Ere  pilgrims  forbear  on  that  journey  to  start 


It  is  not  for  Nature  they  go  to  the  scene, 
However  romantic,  sublime,  or  serene ; 
'Tis  not  just  for  pleasure  or  holiday's  sake. 
They  pay  sixpence  each  to  be  row'd  o*er  the  lake ; 

Tis  that  Patrick  the  Great  made  a  station  for  pray'r 
With  chapels  and  cells  purgatorial  there, 
'Twas  his  own  blessed  crosier  that  hollowed  the  cave, 
The  heathen  to  slaughter,  the  fedthful  to  save. 


Sweet  isle  of  Lough  Dearg !  by  the  devotees  blest. 

If  e'er  I'm  near  thee,  I'll  go  with  the  rest ; 

Oh  !  may  they  in  multitude  yearly  increase. 

And  the  boatmen  grow  rich  by  their  sixpence  a-piece  I 


Air. — "  Let  Erin  remember." 

Let  Erin  remember,  in  days  of  yore, 

Before  SHiut  Pat  relieved  her. 
She  Bwarm'd  with  reptiles  and  snakes  galore. 

And  demons  that  greatly  grieved  her ; 


When  Patrick  scour'd  the  country  round. 
And  hunted  the  venomous  scourges, 

He  drove  them  up  to  a  rocky  ground. 
That  frown'd  o'er  the  wild  sea  surges. 


The  Saint  then  utter*d  a  holy  spell. 
With  his  magic  staff  in  motion. 

Then  over  the  creatures  went  pell-mell 
And  perish'd  within  the  ocean. 


The  devils  he  quell'd  at  a  similar  time, 
Tho'  savagely  they  contested. 

And  never  by  vermin  or  fiendish  erima^ 
Has  Erin  been  since  infested. 


\ 
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-4tr.— "  'Tis  believed  of  this  Harp." 

'Twas  believed  of  our  Saint  that  in  miracles  he, 
Sarpate*d  all  the  rest,  of  whatever  degree. 
That  he  once  tom'd  a  wicked  king  into  a  fox. 
And  often  caused  fountains  to  spring  from  the  rocks. 

That  he  parted  the  waters  like  Moses  of  yore, 
"When  missing  the  boat  to  the  opposite  shore ; 
That  whatever  he  curst  or  whomever  he  bless'd 
Was  blissfully  lucky  or  deeply  distressed ; 

That  a  poor  little  boy  torn  to  pieces  by  swine, 
Was  join'd  and  revived  by  his  power  divine ; 
That  in  childhood  he  once  lit  a  fire  with  ice. 
And  cured  a  mad  cow  of  demoniac  vice ; 

That  he  turned  snow  to  butter,  and  stones  into  cheese, 
And  anything  else  to  whatever  you  please; 
That  he  caused  a  poor  leper,  whom  no  one  would  own, 
To  float  o*er  the  waves  on  an  altar  of  stone ; 

That  a  lake  and  a  palace  some  miles  he  removed. 
To  leave  a  retreat  for  a  hermit  he  loved ; 
And  that,  when  at  idols  he  pointed  his  staff, 
They  met  with  the  fate  of  the  Jews'  golden  calf; 

That  once  from  St.  Patrick  was  stolen  a  goat, 

Kill'd,  cook'd  and  despatched  down  the  robber's  own  throat. 

And  when  sev'ral  men  on  suspicion  were  tried, 

The  goat  bleated  out  from  the  culprit's  inside ! 

That  Eoghan,  the  ugliest  chief  of  them  all. 
At  Patrick's  command  tum'd  both  handsome  and  tall, 
And  that  an  old  dotard  he  changed  to  a  youth — 
All  this  and  fax  more  was  believed  as  the  truth. 

But  should  I  one  half  of  his  miracles  tell. 
To  epic  dimensions  this  poem  would  swell ; 
And  had  I  the  gifts  of  Moore,  Lover,  and  PeOut, 
My  store  to  the  sequel  would  scarcely  hold  out. 

Let's  run  thro'  the  best,  but  in  case  you  may  tire, 
I'll  rest  for  awhile  and  hand  over  my  lyre 
To  one  who  of  such  information  is  full, — 
My  friend  Brian  Dennis  Macarthy  O'BnlL 
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The  Acts  or  St.  Patbicx. 

(Ms.  0*Bull'8  Yxuiov. 

Si.  Patrick  wis  the  greateit  ndnt 

Of  any  age  or  nation, 
And  even  what  he  didn't  do 
'  DoBerred  canonization. 

'Whatever  was  impotsible 

St.  Patrick  coi^d  aohiefe  it ; 
ni  toon  oonyince  you  all  of  this, 
'  Tho*  yon  may  not  beliere  it. 

He  cored  the  hungry,  fed  the  lame, 
And  gave  the  blind  their  hearing ; 

To  deaf  and  damb  he  did  the  Mme, 
He  was  so  penerering. 

To  be  benerolent  to  all 
The  saint  was  always  willing ; 

He  raised  the  nearly  dead  to  life, 
His  kindness  was  so  «  killing." 

He  cleansed  the  lepers— derils,  too^ 
Cast  oat  with  skill  sarprising  ; 

And  on  his  birthday  passed  a  week, 
Twelve  thousand  folks  baptizbg. 

They  gave  him  gold,  bat  he  refased. 
For  dross  he  was  not  greedy  ; 
nd  even  what  he  kept,  he  spent 
On  those  who  wero  more  needy. 

And  then  the  priests  that  he  ordain'd. 

The  conrents  that  he  founded — 
So  numerous  were,  that  he  himself 
-    When  told,  was  quite  astounded. 

St  Patrick  came  to  Erin  by 
The  Holy  Pope's  suiiMiasiiis; 

No  saint  of  such  oelebrity 
Was  STor  half  so  famous. 

Once,  forty  days  his  nights  he  paB*d 

In  glory  CTerlasting ; 
His  only  fare  or  drink  was  pny'i^ 

Bat  then  he  took  it  £Mting. 
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Twaa  there  he  saw  our  nnaom'd  mhU 

like  birdi  of  brilliaDt  feather  ; 
Some  stopping  ss  they  psss'd  him  hf^ 

Whilst  all  flew  on  together. 

Whene'er  he  came  acroai  a  cross, 

He  eiDss*d  himself  in  token 
Of  rer'renoe  ;  then  stood  kneeling  whilo 

Hii  silent  prayers  were  spoken. 


Bat  heathen  gods  and  dmid  stonesi 
He  shnnn'd  with  great  persistenoe ; 

WheneTer  he  went  near  them,  he 
Wonld  keep  ihem  at  a  distance. 

The  shamrock  was  his  fiiT*rite  flow'r. 

In  colour  so  excelling  ; 
Ah  I  had  it  only  a  perfume, 

Twonld  beat  the  lot  for  smelling  I 

He  did  not  introdnce  poteen^ 

As  ha$  been  represented ; 
For  whisky  was  in  Ireland  known 

Before  it  was  inTsnted, 

St  Patrick's  '*  Pugatory  "  stands 
Of  him  a  blest  memorial ; 

Where  suffering  pilgrims  can  enjoy , 
Their  sorrows  poigatoriaL 

His  writingi  were  so  manifold    i 
That  it  has  oft  been  sUted, 

Some  books  he  was  the  aathor  of 
By  other$  were  created. 

For  sixscore  years  he  lired,  each  day 
In  goodness  growing  stronger ;, 

Bat  had  he  died  in  recent  times. 
He  might  hare  lived  the  longer. 

His  body's'softly  laid  in  Down, 
Bat  time  so  steals  and  snatches, 

No  doabt  the  coffin's  empty  now, 
That  holds  hie  blessed  ashes. 


Saints  Bridget,  Patrick,  and  Colamb** 
Stand  second,  first,  and  latest 

Bach  one  is  eqaal  to  the  rest, 
Bat  Pataiok  is  the  greatest. 


I. 
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Then  glory  to  St.  Patrick's  name. 

On  fame's  high  sammit  set  him  ; 
And  may  we  keep  his  memory  green, 

Long  after  we  forget  him. 

Header  "  I  give  thee  all ;  I  can  no  more," 
("  Tho*  poor  the  offring  be,"  perchance  you  add) 

At  least,  if  still  you  seek  Patrician  lore 
Abundant  books  thereof  ore  to  be  had ; 

So  I  will  finish  what  I  have  to  say, 
In  the  light  measure  of  a  il7oord-ish  lay. 

Air.—**  She  is  Far  From  the  Land." 

He  is  far  from  the  land  where  his  enemies  keep 

His  worth  and  his  virtues  decrying, 
In  Britain  Ids  age  will  sink  gently  to  sleep, 

The  monks  an  asylimi  supplying  ; 

In  Erin  he  lived,  but  in  Somerset  died, 

At  (some  say)  a  handred-and-twenty. 
Some  less,  but  one  fact  all  his  records  deci  de 

Of  years  and  of  honours  he'd  plenty. 

*'  We'll  lay  him  in  state,  now,"  his  followers  said, 

"  And  send  liim  to  Erin  to-morrow, 
Where  the  shamrock  will  droop  when  it  hears  he  is  dead, 

And  tlie  blarney-stone  soften  with  sorrow." 

They  gave  him  a  grave  in  the  city  of  Down, 

With  other  great  saints  they  enshrined  him ; 
His  wealth  was  but  small,  but  his  deathless  renown. 

Was  worthy  of  leaving  behind  him. 

Air. — "  Love's  Young  Dream." 

Oh !  the  days  are  gone  when  saints  so  bright 

Amongst  us  throve, 
And  those  who  dealt  in  heaven's  light 

A  brisk  trade  drove ; 

New  times  have  come. 

When  Faith  is  numb, 

And  all  is  gas  and  steam ; 
Oh !  there's  no  one  half  so  good  in  life 

As  our  loved  theme. 
And  nowadays  how  strange  a  life 

Would  Patrick's  seem  I  ' 


-•♦■ 


\ 
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Farewell,  fiareweU  to  thee,  Ireknd'B  proielstor, 
.    Thy  mem'xy  I  diink  in  a  draught  of  "  LX." 
If  ever  a  "  mediom  *'  shall  show  me  thy  spectre, 
How  gladly  Til  bow  to  his  mystical  spell  I 


Farewell,  farewell  to  {box  Erin,  thy  daughter. 
And  may  she  grow  ever  more  lovely  and  gay, 

Forgetting  the  troubles  the  past  may  have  brought  her. 
Till  each  shade  of  sorrow  has  vanish'd  away. 


Air. — "  Dear  Harp  of  my  Country." 

Dear  Harp  of  Hibemia !  no  longer  111  sound  thee. 

Already  I  fear  I  have  jingled  too  long, 
A  wreath  of  absurdity  weaving  around  thee, 

Which  serious  people  may  censure  as  wrong. 
€k>,  sleep  till  some  rival  of  Moo  as  or  of  Lovsa 

Shall  wake  thy  sweet  strings  to  a  worthier  tone ; 
I  hope,  if  I've  hurt  thee,  thou  soon  wilt  recover. 

And  mean,  for  the  future,  to  leave  thee  alone. 
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Author  op  "A  Soiio  in  The  Twilight/'  aitd  *' Kathleen's  RsYiiraE.'* 

Part  I. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

There  was  a  slight,  a  Tcrj  slight 
mystery  haDging  over  Miss  Heath- 
cote  and  her  niece  Miss  Bussel  when 
they  came  from  London,  as  it  was 
supposed,  and  established  them- 
selves in  a  fashionable  suburb  of 

the  old  town  of  C—  in shire. 

They  brought  with  them  a  few  very 
good  introductions,  and  to  them  in 
consequence  society  in  C— —  at 
once  opened  its  most  exclusive  and 
inaccessible  doord.  The  newcomers 
neither  held  back  from,  nor  yet 
eagerly  threw  themselves  into,  the 
open  arms  of  their  new  acquaint- 
ances, but  before  they  had  been  a 

year  in  C ,  they  had  found  how 

impossible  it  would  be  for  them  to 
stand  altogether  aloof,  and  the  fact 
that  they  had  at  first  been  inclined 
to  do  so  gave  rise  to  certain  sus- 
picions concerning  them,  and  hence 
the  mystery  that  seemed  to  cling 
round  them  like  a  veil  or  mist. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  how 
certain  ideas  respecting;  certain 
people  2et  afloat  and  are  thoroughly 
Delieved  in,  although  rarely  if  ever 
spoken  of  except  in  whispers ;  but 
the  majority  of  us  have  been  told 
certain  facts  about  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  which  uncon- 
sciously influence  the  opinions  we 
form  of  them.  It  is  rumoured,  for 
instance,  that  Mrs.  So-and-So  has 
been  left  very  well  off  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  when  she  moves 
into  a  imaller  house  and  begins  life 


in  a  strictly  economical  manner,  we 
distrust  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  tells  us  that  she  is  poor,  and 
cling  to  the  rumour  that  nas  made 
her  well  off. 

So  in  the  case  of  Miss  Heathcote 
and  her  niece ;  every  one  said  there 
was  a  mystery,  and  after  many 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  public 
belief  settled  down  into  the  convic- 
tion that  Miss  Bussel  had  a  sister 
who  was  out  of  her  mind,  and  that 
the  aunt  and  niece  had  her  living 
with  them  under  the  care  of  a  nurse 
or  keeper ;  it  was  not  of  the  least 
consequence  that  the  latter  had 
never  been  seen.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  was  no 
mystery  in  the  case  at  all,  but  I  caa 
with  safety  assert  that  the  right 
solution  had  not  been  found. 

As  I  have  already  said,  a  few 
good  introductions  had  sufficed  to 
give  Miss  Heathcote  and  her  niece 
an  entrance  into  the  best  society 
which  C—  afforded,  and  as  they 
were  agreeable  and  well-bred  women, 
good  natured,  and  rich  enough  to 
keep  a  pony  carriage  for  summer,  a 
pretty  little  brougham  for  winter 
use,  and  a  riding  horse  for  Miss 
Bussel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  speedily  became  very  popu- 
lar. Miss  Heathcote  was  a  pleasant 
looking  woman  of  about  sixty,  she 
was  rather  precise  and  matter-of- 
fact  in  some  of  her  ideas,  and  very 
much  inclined  to  uphold  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  her  youth  in 
preference    to    the   manners    and 
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customs  of  the  youth  around  her  ; 
but  it  was  remarkable  how,  either 
from  the  indolence  of  middle  age, 
or  from  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  inability  to  stem  the  torrent, 
she  placidly  went  with  the  stream, 
and  tolerated  many  things  of  which 
she  did  not  altogether  approve. 

Miss  Bussel  was  a  nandsome, 
rather  than  a  pretty,  girl  of  about 
five-and-twenty  ;  there  was  nothing 
young-ladyish  about  her  as  I  under- 
stand the  term,  but  she  was  neither 
fast  nor  strong-minded,  she  walked 
and  rode  well,  and  sang  with  exquisite 
taste  and  feeling,  indeed  she  was 
wont  to  say  of  herself  that  singing 
and  housekeeping  were  her  only 
accomplishments ;  but  she  could  do 
what  very  many  singing  young  ladies 
fail  in,  she  was  both  a  good  talker 
and  a  good  listener,  and  was  there- 
fore a  most  agreeable  companion. 
Some  people  called  her  too  clever 
for  a  woman,  and  very  satirical,  and 
those  assertions  made  other  people, 
who  did  not  know  her  intimately, 
rather  afraid  of  her;  and  she  was 
also  sometimes  called  the  "clever 
Miss  Bussel,"  but  on  the  whole 
she  was  popular ;  women  were  not 
jealous  of  her  although  she  was 
handsome,  and  she  counted  several 
men  among  her  most  sincere  and 
constant  friends. 

Miss  Heathcote  was  inclined  to 
be  sometimes  rather  severe  in  her 
old-fashioned  way  upon  these  pla- 
tonic  friendships.  "  In  my  day, 
Eleanor,"  she  would  say,  "young 
men  and  women  were  neYerJriends; 
that  they  are  so  now  is,  I  suppose, 
a  sign  of  that  progress  and  march 
of  intellect  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  and  yet  I  would  fain  believe 
that  love  and  romance  are  as  power- 
ful to-day  as  they  were  fifty  and  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  if  they  are, 
I  confess  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
these  new-fangled  ideas.'* 

But  among  the  strangers  of  C 

Miss  Heathcote  had  found  one  old 
triend.    It  is  a  trite  saying  that 


the  world  is  a  very  small  place,  and 
that  we  are  constantly  knocking 
up  against  some  one  we  know. 
Two  of  Miss  IIeathcote*B  near 
neighbours  were  a  mother  and  son 
called  Yaughan,  and  in  the  former 
the  maiden  lady  recognized  an  old 
schoolfellow  whom  she  had  lost 
sight  offer  years.  She  knew  that  her 
pretty  friend  Emily  Seymour  had 
married  well,  and  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  woman,  who  had  on  her  own 
part  no  tale  of  love  and  courtship  to 
tell,  to  hear  from  the  friend  of  her 
youth  the  story  of  a  happy  married 
life.  It  had  ended  all  too  soon, 
and  during;  the  minority  of  her  only 
son,  Mrs.Yaughan  had  let  the  Oaksi 

the  family   **  place  "  in shire, 

and  had  settled  in  G ,  her  native 

town ;  her  son  Henry  was  seven- 
and-twenty  when  she  and  Miss 
Heathcote  met  again,  but  still  the 
Oaks  was  let,  and  would  remain 
BO  until  the  young  man  made  up 
his  mind  to  marrv. 

Of  course  had  he  been  a  poor 
man  with  just  one  or  two  hundred 
a  year  professional  income,  he  would 
have  had  at  seven-and-twenty  a  wife 
and  family  to  support,  but  being  rich 
he  had  never  fallen  seriously  in  love, 
although  it  cannot  with  truth  be  said 
that  he  never,  with  considerable 
assiduity,  made  love  to  any  pretty 
woman  whom  he  met.  He  was 
not  strikingly  handsome^  but  his 
manner  was  so  attractive,  and  his 
agreeability  so  great,  that  handsome 
men  with  scant  powers  of  eye,  and 
none  of  speech,  were  invariably 
distanced  by  him ;  women  called 
Henry  Yaughan  "charming,"  and 
if  sometimes  a  susceptible  young 
damsel  fell  in  love  with  him  she 
could  not  blame  herself  for  bad 
taste,  however  severely  she  might 
take  herself  to  task  for  folly. 

Yaughan  was  also  popular  with 
men,  iw  he  was  a  passionate  lover 
of  all  field  sports,  a  good  shot,  a 
bold  rider,  and  a  first-rate  cricket 
player :  with  this  love  for  outdoor 
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amusementa  be  combiuod  a  p;reat 
love  of  books,  and  was  perfectly  at 
home,  or  appeared  so,  on  almost 
every  subject,  and  could  dit^cuss 
with  equal  fluency  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  chances 
of  the  favourite  for  the  Derby  ! 
In  short  he  was  looked  upon  with 
much  favour  by  those  who  formed 

"  good  society  "  in  C ,  and  it  is 

not  too  much  to  say  that  he  left 
quite  a  blank  behind  him  when,  as 
was  his  custom,  he  went  to  London 
for  a  month  in  the  season  ;  then  in 
the  autumn  of  every  second  year 
perhaps  he  would  go  abroad  for  six 
weeks,  and  the  year  he  did  not  go 
to  Switzerland  or  Germany  he  was 
certain  to  take  a  month's  hunting 
in  Leicestershire,  and  once  or  twice 
he  was  even  so  benighted — "  be- 
nighted "  was  the  word  used  by  his 
mother  and  friends  in  commenting 
upon  his  conduct — as  to  cross  the 
Channel  for  some  sport  in  a  well- 
known  hunting  country  in  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

But  it  was  noticed  by  all  his 

friends,  men  and  women,  in  C 

that  when  Miss  Ileathcote  and  her 
niece  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  became  intimate  with  the  people, 
Mr.  Vaughan  gave  up  many  of  his 
expeditions ;  his  friends,  and  more 
especially  his  young  lady  friends, 
were  not  slow  to  comment  upon 
this  curious  coincidence,  and  atter 
the  manner  of  women,  they,  of 
course,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  Miss  Russel  was  the  attraction, 
a  magnet  more  powerful  than  even 
his  favourite  pursuit  of  hunting, 

I  liave  already  explained  that  Miss 
Ileatbcote  and  Mrs.  Vaughan  had 
met  as  old  friends,  and  during  their 
meetings  to  talk  over  past  happy 
days,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
young  people  should  meet  too,  and 
before  very  long  they  discovered 
tliat  they  had  many  likings  and  dis- 
likings  in  common  ;  they  exchanged 
books,  and  marked  paesages  for 
each   other  in  their  favourite  au- 


thors ;  they  argued  and  cavilled  and 
got  enthusiastic  over  singers  and 
players  whom  they  had  heard  and 
seen,  and  they  were  generally  to  be 
found  together  to  carry  on  the  argu- 
ment or  discussiou  at  every  pic-nic, 
garden,  dinner  party,  or  ball.  Piles  of 
the  newest  music  used  to  come  from 
London,  ordered  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
for  Miss  Bussel,  and  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  young  ladies  in  C  she 

worked  a  pretty  smoking-cap  for  him, 
and  gave  it  to  him  on  his  birthday. 

So,  with  all  these  facts  for  founda- 
tion, a  very  pretty  little  romance 
was  built  up,  and  some  people  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  **  it  *'  was  all 
'*  setiled,**  that  the  tenant  at  the 
Oaks  had  got  notice  to  quit,  and 
that  Mrs.  Vaughan  and  Miss  Heath- 
cote  intended  to  live   together    in 

C •   after  the    marriage.      But 

although  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
those  most  chiefly  concerned  not  to 
he^r  some  of  the  remarks  which 
were  made  about  them,  they  did  not 
allow  their  conduct  or  bearing  to- 
wards each  other  to  be  affected 
thereby ;  indeed,  there  were  very 
few  days  during  the  summer  upon 
which  Vaughan  and  Eleanor  Bussel 
did  not  meet  at  garden  or  archery 
parties,  festivities  of  a  mild  charac- 
ter perhaps,  but  pleasant  withal  to 
those  who  took  part  in  them,  for 
they  generally  wound  up  with  "  high 
tea  '*  and  a  dance. 

To  those  friendly  gatherings  Miss 
Itussel  generally  went  alone;  her 
aunt,  although  not  exactly  an  in- 
valid, was  somewhat  feeble,  and 
easily  tired  if  she  went  beyond  her 
own  little  domain,  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Vaughan  had  quietly 
established  the  custom  of  escorting 
Eleanor  home, although Mfss  lleath- 
cote's  staid  and  respectable  old  man- 
servant was  always  sent  for  her. 

This  kind  of  life  had  gone  on 
without  much  variation  for  three 
summers, Vaughan  was  twenty-seven 
when  Miss  Kussel  and  her  aunt 
came  to  C— »,  and  people   had 
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begun  to  tire  of  speculatiDg  as  to 
the  result  of  the  young  man's  atten- 
tions to  the  handsome  girl  who 
seemed  so  well  suited  to  him  ;  just 
as  thej  had  given  up  speculating 
about  the  mad  sister  whom  they 
believed  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
Laurels  (Miss  Heathcote's  house  was 
called  the  Laurels) ;  but  the  very  wise 
ones  decided  amongst  themselves 
that  the  marriage  would  have  already 
taken  place  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  Miss  Heathcote  not  unreason- 
ably objected  to.be  left  alone  with 
the  mad  woman. 

It  BO  happened,  however,  that 
when  the  majority  of  those  kind 
people  who  settle  the  affairs  of 
others,  began  to  acknowledge  that 
Vaughan  and  Miss  Bussel  were 
friends  only,  a  feeling  arose  in  the 
mind  of  the  former,  which  some- 
what interfered  with  the  pleasure 
he  had  always  found  in  the  society 
of  the  latter ;  doubts  began  to  as- 
sail him  as  to  the  wisdom  in  the 
first  place,  and  as  to  the  propriety 
in  the  second,  of  continually  hover- 
ing about  a  girl,  making  her  con- 
spicuous by  his  attentions,  and 
drawing  down  remarks  upon  an  in- 
timacy more  close,  and  an  inter- 
course  far  more  frequent,  than 
usually  exists  for  any  length  of 
time  between  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman ;  he  was  not  abso- 
lutely in  love  with  Eleanor,  but  he 
liked  her  cordially,  and  without 
self-flattery,  he  could  say  that  she 
liked  him,  and  would  probably  ac- 
cept him  if  he  asked  her  to  marry 
him.     A  young  artist  called  Dan- 

vers,  had  come  to  C that  third 

summer,  and  he  had  showed  signs 
of  unmistakable  admiration  for 
Eleanor,  so  perhaps  the  idea  of  a 
rival  had  stimulated  the  placid  af- 
fection of  Vaughan.  But  poor 
Danvers  was  in  delicate  health,  and 
besides,  he  was  not  rich  enough  to 
marry;  but  he  was  the  only  one  who 
ever  dared  to  attack  Yaughan  openly 
on  the  subject  of  Miss  Buaael. 


''  I  hardly  know  what  iA  make  of 
you,  Harry,"  he  said  to  him  one 
day.  "  You  are  either  a  desperate 
humbug,  or  very  dose ;  but  I  think 
you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game, 
old  fellow,  so  take  care." 

The  remark  was  made  after 
Vaughan  had  described,  with  plea- 
sant minuteness,  a  pic-nic  which 
had  taken  place  the  day  before,  but 
which  Danvers  had  not  been  well 
enough  to  join,  and  Miss  Bussel's 
name  had  occurred  very  often  during 
the  narrative. 

His  friend's  quiet  warning  silenced 
Vaughan  suddenly,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  '*  Oh,  I  know  what  you 
mean,"  he  said,  with  a  little  laugh ; 
"  but  I  see  no  great  danger,  and  I 
mean  to  take  no  end  of  care.  By- 
the-way,  she  said  she  was  very  sorry 
that  you  were  not  with  us." 

^'  Did  she  P  I  am  obliged  to  her 
for  thinking  of  me ;  she*s  a  nice 
girl,  Vaughan,  I  don't  know  a  nicer, 
and  if  I  were  not  a  poor  devil  of  an 
artist  with  nothing  a  year,  and  a 
bad  lung " 

''Nonsense,  man,  your  lung  is 
right  enough;  but  she's  not  the 
sort  of  woman  you  ought  to  fall  in 
love  with ;  she's  not  dreamy,  not 
poetical  enough;  that  pretty  little 
Emily  Lascelles,  the  Ormonds' 
cousin,  would  suit  you  far  better." 

'*  And  is  Miss  Lascelles  your 
ideal  of  a  dreamy  and  poetical  young 
lady  ?  "  cried  Danvers ;  **  I  confess 
she  is  not  mine.  Why  she  could  not 
exist  without  flirtation  and  admira- 
tion, while  Miss  Bussel  is — well, 
she  is  simply  perfect  to  my  mind  ! 
By-the-way,  Harry,  do  you  re- 
member that  handsome  young  Bus- 
sel who  was  at  Oxford  with  us,  and 
whom  we  met  afterwards  at  Baden, 
he  was  in  rather  queer  company  and 
avoided  us?  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  he  is  related  to  your  friend ; 
there  is  something  in  her  face  that 
often  reminds  me  of  him." 

"I  don't  see  it,"  said  Vaughan; 
^^  \>\x\.  1  ^xfiL  \iQt  <vaick  at  likenesses. 
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I  remember  Jack  Busscl — wasn't 
Jack  his  name  T — very  well ;  be  was 
en  awful  scamp!  Wasn't  be  ex- 
pelled for  caricaturing  one  of  the 
big  wigs?  We  thought  it  rather 
bard  lines  upon  him  at  the  time. 
He  wasn*t  half  a  bad  fellow  I  re- 
member, and  a  splendid  man  to 
ride." 

"  I  think  I  beard  that  he  went 
to  the  dogs  completely  after  that 
Oxford  business,"  said  Danvers. 
'*  There  is  a  vague  something  about 
bim  floating  through  my  head ;  but 
I*ni  hanged  if  I  can  make  it  out. 
I  suppose  he  can't  be  anything  to 
Miss  Bui«sel." 

"  I  hope  not,  for  her  sake,"  re- 
plied Yaughan.  "  It  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  liave  a  fellow  like  that 
liable  to  turn  up  on  one's  hands  at 
any  moment !  And  now  I  must  be 
off;  wo  have  a  garden  party  at  the 
Ormonds'  this  afternoon,  and  I 
must  go  home  and  dress.  Good- 
bye, old  fellow  ;  I  shall  soon  look 
in  and  worry  you  again." 

**  Good-bye;  give  my  love  to  the 
dreamy  and  poetical  Emily ;  and 
mind  yourself  coming  home  to- 
night !  Those  walks  by  moonlight 
are  decidedly " 

But  before  he  could  finish 
Vaughan  was  gone. 

One  of  the  largest  garden  parties 
— for  the  giving  of  which  C 
was  famous — was  to  take  place  that 
afternoon  at  a  very  pretty  place 
abuut  a  mile  from  the  Laurels,  and 
Yaughan  was  looking  forward  to  a 
))loa8ant  walk  by  moonlight  with 
Eleanor  Bussel,  for,  of  course,  it 
would  as  usual  fall  to  his  lot  to 
escort  her  home;  as  he  thought 
about  that  walk,  which  would  neces- 
t>arily  be  slow  as  the  weather  was 
hot,  and  quite  uninterrupted  as  the 
road  was  unfrequented,  he  all  but 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  her  to  bo 
his  wife ;  but  when  a  man  is  unde- 
cided upon  such  a  subject,  and  asks 
himself,  *'  Shall  I  ?  "  before  he  asks 
the  lady,  "  Will  you  ?  "  I  think  it 


may  be  said  that  be  is  not  very 
deeply  in  love. 

The  Ormonds  gave  by  fiEir  the 
pleasantest  and  the  most  Buccessfnl 
garden  parties  in  the  season.  You 
were  sure  to  meet  there  the  veiy 
people  of  all  others  with  whom  you 
liked  to  spend  an  afternoon  ;  there 
was  no  stiffness  and  no  formality, 
and  it  was  often  said  th^t  many 
matches  besides  croquet  matcbea 
had  been  made  upon  that  smooth, ' 
sunny  lawn.  As  I  have  already 
said,  during  that  third  summer  of 
Miss  Heathcote's  residence  at 
C ,  people  had  given  up  specu- 
lating as  to  the  result  ot  Harry 
Yaughan's  attentions  to  her  nieoe, 
and  had  even  begun  to  feel  some- 
what aggrieyed  with  him  for  not 
haying  long  before  made  up  bis 
mind  to  marry.  He  was  so  atten- 
tive that  he  kept  other  men  off,  at 
least  so  it  was  said ;  but  except  the 
poetical  young  artist  Danvers,  I  do 
not  think  that  among  the  men,  who 
liked  and  admired  Eleanor,  she  had 
an  assortment  of  serious  lovers  all  * 
ready  to  fall  upon  Yaughan  and 
punish  him  for  being  such  a  dog  in 
the  manger. 

Poor  Danvers  undoubtedly  used 
to  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  in 
which  Eleanor  Bussel  played  a  Very 
prominent  part ;  but  even  when  he 
was  dreaming  most  vividly,  he  was 
conscious  of  some  vague  incongruity 
between  the  woman  he  admired  and 
himself.  She  had  so  much  practical 
common  sense,  and,  in  his  own  opin- 
ion, be  had  so  little  ;  so  he  used  to 
amuse  himself,  as  he  said,  watching 
Yaughan  making  up  his  mind,  and 
half  envying  him  the  happiness  of 
winning  such  a  charming  girl  as 
Eleanor  for- his  wife.  Yaughan*B 
conversation  with  the  young  artist, 
combined  with  the  half  determina- 
tion he  had  formed  to  propose  to 
Eleanor  during  their  walk  home 
from  the  garden  party,  gave  bim 
even  a  more  lover-like  demeanour 
than  usual  throughout  the   after- 
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noon ,  and  when,  about  ten  o'clock, 
the  party  broke  up,  and  he  found 
himself  walking  beside  her  with  her 
hand  within  his  arm,  and  with  her 
aunt's  old  servant  at  a  respectful 
distancs  behind,  he  felt  sure  that 
he  was  really  and  truly  in  love,  and 
that  before  the  walk  was  over  she 
would  be  his  promised  wife. 

It  may  have  been  the  unusual 
intensity  of  his  feelings  that 
prompted  him  to  open  the  conver- 
sation which  he  intended  to  end  so 
seriously  with  a  very  commonplace 
remark. 

'^  What  a  delicious  day  we  have 
had ! "  he  said,  as  they  went  along 
the  shadowy  road  arm  in  arm,  for 
the  light  of  the  moon,  although  she 
was  nearly  full,  could  scarcely  pene- 
trate the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees. 
"  I  call  it  a  perfect  day,  and  we  won 
that  last  game  in  famous  stvle ;  I 
always  win  when  I  have  you  lor  my 
partner.  Why  do  you  shiver  ?  Are 
you  sure  you  do  not  feel  the  night 
air  chill  after  dancing  ?  Let  me 
pin  that  shawl  closer  for  you." 

Eleanor  knew  by  experience  how 
impossible  it  was  to  gainsay  her 
companion,  who  was  determination 
itself ;  so,  although  very  doubtful  as 
to  the  necessity,  she  submitted  to 
have 'her  shawl  re-arranged,  and 
only  made  a  very  I  faint  remon- 
strance,  when  Yaughan  took  the 
ornamental  pin  from  his  scarf  for 
the  purpose,  declaring  that  "Ladies* 
pins  always  fell  out." 

The  opportunity  for  declaring  him- 
self as  he  drew  the  folds  of  the  shawl 
carefully  round  her  shoulders  was 
not  a  bad  one,  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  A  great  deal  of  pleasure  would 
have  been  lost  in  ray  life,"  he  said, 
when  they  began  to  walk  on  again, 
'*  if  my  mother  and  your  aunt  had 
not  made  up  their  minds  to  settle 
in  C ." 

"But  then,'*  Eleanor  replied,  in 
ber  practical  way,  "  if  you  had  never 
known    the  pleasurea    of  G* 


these  garden  parties  for '  instance^ 
you  could  not  with  truth  be  said 
to  have  lost  them." 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  known  them  !  '^ 
he  answered,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
woman's  logic  he  was  using.  **  I 
would  not  give  up  the  last  two 
years  of  my  life  for  anything  that 
could  be  offered  to  me !  I  do  not 
think  you  value  friendship" — 
there  was  a  little  pause  over  the 
word — "  as  I  do.  Miss  Russel,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

*'  Bo  you  think  so  ?  **  she  said  ; 
'*  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  do  value 
friendship  very  highly,  but  I  think, 
to  be  worth  anything,  it  should  be 
a  tested  friendship.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  could  make  my  ideas  on  this 
subject  very  clear,  and  I  am  con- 
scious also  that  they  are  too  vague 
to  be  explained  ;  but  what  I  mean 
is,  that  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
people  friends,  as  I  like  to  under- 
stand the  term,  merely  to  call  one 
another  so.  Eor  a  real  friend  we 
should  be  able  to  sacrifice  every^ 
thing,  even  life  itself,  were  such  a 
sacrifice  possible;  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  ever  hesitate,  as  it 
were,  to  betray  ourselves  to  a  real 
friend — I  mean,  to  betray  a  weak* 
ness,  a  failing,  or  a  folly  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  guilty.  A 
friend  should,  I  think,  know  us  in 
our  weakness,  as  well  as  in  our 
strength.  I  am  sure  I  have  ex- 
pressed myself  very  badly,  but  I 
cannot  help  it." 

**  I  think  I  understand  you,"  re- 
plied Vaughan,  "  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that- 1  agree  with  you 
fully;  your  ideal  seems  to  me  to 
point  out  a  feeling  far  deeper,  far 
more  exclusive  and  powerful  than 
mere  friendship.  You  remember 
the  French  proverb,  *  Friendship  is 
love  without  wings '  ?  You  would 
make  friendship  to  be  love  without 
that  passionate  desire  for  personal 
appropriation  which  we  all  feel  when 
we  are  commonly  called  in  love. 
Am  1  not  right  ? 
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**  Quito  right ;  but  you  should 
not  say 'which  we  all  feel, 'for  women 
seem  to  roe  to  have  a  great  many 
different  ways  of  loving  which  men 
do  not  understand,  or  perhaps  be- 
lieve in " 

"  At  least  you  will  allow  me  to 
believe  that  your  way  of  loving 
w^ould  be  a  very  noble  one,"  he  in- 
terrupted, with  the  slightest  pos- 
sible pressure  of  the  hand  that  lay 
upon  his  arm ;  "  and  I  think  that 
it  would  be  very  hard  either  to  win 
or  to  deserve  your — your  friendship. 
You  would  give  a  great  deal,  but 
you  would  expect  a  great  deal  in 
return.  But  suppose — I  am  now 
going  back  to  your  theory — sup- 
pose that  your  friend  proved  un- 
worthy ;  suppose  that  he — I  do  not 
say  she,  for  I  think  women^s  friend- 
ships are  a  poor  thiug  at  the  best — 
were  in  any  way  to  earn  your  con- 
tempt ;  that  he  were  to  throw  you 
over,  or,  worse  still,  to  turn  out  a 
scoundrel,  what  then  ?" 

**  If  I  really  cared  for  him,"  she 
answered,  rather  shyly,  and  as  if  in 
deprecation  of  herself,  "  I  could  but 
try  to  justify  my  foolish  faithful- 
ness by  those  exquisite  lines : — 


^  I  know  not,  I  ask  not  if  guilt's  in 
that  heart ; 
But  I  know  that  I  love  thee,  what- 
ever thou  art ! '  *' 


No  matter  how  slowly  people 
walk,  a  mile  is  not  intermioable, 
and  by  that  time  Yaughan  and 
Eleanor  had  lefl  the  high  road,  and 
were  going  towards  the  house 
through  the  pleasure-grounds.  He 
was  considering  how  he  could  con- 
trive to  prolong  the  walk  by  pro- 
posing that  they  should  go  and  look 
at  the  view  by  moonlight  from  a 
certain  hill  behind  the  house,  when 
suddenly  his  companion  gave  a 
slight  start,  and  dropped  his  arm. 

^  Hallo !  "  be  cried  at  the  same 


moment;  ''there  is  some  follow 
sitting  under  your  favourite  tree ! 
Don't  you  see  the  shadow  P  There, 
he's  moving  I  off.  Shall  follow 
him,  and  see  what  he's  doing  here 
at  this  hour  ?  " '  he  added,  as  the 
figure  passed  into  sight  upon  the 
lawn,  upon  which  the  moon  was 
shining  brilliantly,  and  then  dis- 
appeared again  into  the  shade  of 
the  trees. 

"Oh  no,  pray  do  not  go  after 
him ! "  cried  Eleanor, eagerly.  "  See, 
he  is  going  away,  and  he  cannot  do 
any  harm ;  pray  do  not  trouble 
yourself." 

"  Well,  he  has  not  much  the 
appearance  of  a  midnight  robber, 
I  must  say,"  replied  Yaughan,  as 
they  again  walked  on  ;  "but  still  I 
do  not  like  to  see  a  fellow  skulking 
about  like  that.  Is  it  possible  that 
your  aunt  is  still  up  P  "  he  added, 
as  a  ray  of  light  streaming  throu&;h 
the  shutters  of  a  window  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  hall  door 
caught  his  eyes. 

"  No,"  said  Eleanor,  "  our  draw- 
ing room,  where  she  always  sits,  la 
on  the  left." 

They  were  up  at  the  door  by  that 
time,  and  the  old  servant  had  opened 
it  with  his  latch-key,  and  Eleanor, 
taking  Yaughan's  uin  from  her 
shawl,  held  out  her  nand  and  said, 
"  good-night." 

^  Thank  you.  Good-night,  Miss 
Bu88el,"he  said ;  "  I  hope  you  have 
got  no  cold." 

And  so,  afler  all  his  resolves,  the 
walk  ended  in  a  commonplace 
manner,  with  the  old  servant  look- 
ing on. 

Miss  Russel  ran  quickly  upstairs, 
and  opening  the  window  of  her 
room,  she  stood  watching  Yaughan 
until  a  turn  in  the  avenue  hid  him 
from  her  view  ;  then  she  stole  down 
again,  went  out  noiselessly,  crossed 
the  lawn,  and  disappeared  among 
the  treep,  under  which  the  man 
whom  Yaughan  had  noticed  had 
disappeared  a  ihort  time  before. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


It  happened  that  after  that  cfen- 
ing  unusually  wet  weather  set  in, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  pic-nics  and 
f^rden  parties,  and  in  consequence 
Yaughan  had  not  so  many  oppor- 
tunities given  him  of  spending  hours 
in  the  society  of  Miss  Sussel,  and 
he  failed  to  make  one  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  intention  that  had 
been  so  strong  in  purpose,  but  so 
weak  in  performance  the  last  eren- 
ing  they  nad  walked  home  together. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to 
himself  why  he  held  back,  but  he 
was  angry  and  disgusted  at  his  own 
vacillation,  while  from  day  to  day 
it  went  on. 

Meantime  the  summer  was  pass- 
ing into  autumn,  and  invitations 
began  to  pour  in  upon  him  from 
friends  in  different  parts  of  England, 
who  one  and  all  declared  that  he 
was  neglecting  them  shamefully ; 
but  there  was  to  be  an  archery  ball 

the  last  week  in  August  at  C , 

and  as  he  was  one  of  the  stewards, 
he  was  obliged  to  decline  a  pressing 
invitation  to  Scotland  for  the  shoot- 
ing season.  Then  in  September  it 
was  wet  weather  again,  so  he 
stayed  on  at  home,  and  grumbled 
at  it,  and  was  out  of  humour  with 
himself  and  with  all  the  world, 
simply  because  a  smooth  and 
pleasant  road  lay  open  before  him 
and  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  travel  upon  it. 

But  to  do  him  everyjustice,it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  very  smooth- 
ness of  the  road  was  in  itself  a 
drawback.  Man  is  such  a  pecu- 
liarly constituted  animal,  that  he 
never  thoroughly  values  a  thing 
that  comes  to  him  without  any 
trouble;  and  Yaughan  felt  con- 
scious of  a  want  somewhere  tbat 
he  could  not  define.  He  never  felt 
it  when  he  was  with  Eleanor.  On 
the  contranr,  he  always  felt  restful 
Aod  happy  in  her  company ;  but  his 
calwDGsa  and    her  calmneaa  were 


irritating  to  remember  when  the 
charm  of  the  actual  presence  had 
passed  away,  and  he  doubted  if  real 
love  could  be  so  matter-of-fact  and 
so  common- place,  so  utterly  unlike 
all  that  ISO  had  ever  heard  or  read 
upon  the  subject;  so  he  went  on 
doubting  and  wavering,  and  heartily 
abusing  himself  for  not  being  able 
to  make  up  his  mind. 

He  was  sitting  with  his  mother 
one  evening,  and  was  not,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  the  most  placid 
frame  of  mind ;  the  post  of  the 
morning  had  broaeht  him  a  tempt- 
ing invitation,  and  he  had  written 
at  once  to  accept  it;  but  he  was 
already  half  sorry  for  having  done 
so,  yet  half  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  getting  away  for  a  month  or 
two. 

"  I  could  not  do  better  than  take 
those  books  I  promised  to  lend  her 
over  to  the  Laurels  this  evening,"" 
he  said  to  himself,  while  apparently 
he  was  reading  the  Timet.  ''  I  can 
tell  her  that  I  am  going  to  stay  in 
one  of  the  jolliest  houses  in  England,, 
full  of  charming  women,  and  then 
if  she  betrays  the  slightest  symptom 
of  dislike  to  that  part  of  my  pro- 
gramme,, I'll  speak  out  and  make 
an  end  of  the  thing  one  way  or  the 
other !  It  would  be  no  end  of  fun 
to  go  to  the  Ashfords  an  engaged 
man." 

"  Henry,"  said  his  mother's  voice, 
breaking  in  upon  his  musings, 
*^  have  you  seen  a  gentleman  with 
our  friends  at  the  Laurels  lately  ? 
Is  there  any  one  staying  there  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  mother  ; 
and  I  think  I  must  have  heard  of 
him,  or  seen  him,  if  there  had 
been." 

**  So  I  think  too,  for  I  know  you 
are  constantly  going  in  and  out 
Well,  I  heard  to-day  that  there  has 
been  a  gentleman  staying  with 
Miss  Heathcote  for  some  time,  and 
that  he  and  Eleanor  Bussel  are 
going  to  be  married." 

Y«L\x^li«ii'a  heart  gave  a   slight 
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bound,  and  be  felt  intensely, 
anxiously,  interested  ;  but  he  did 
not  eyen  put  down  his  paper  as  ho 
said,  "  How  very  odd  I  I  wonder 
can  it  bo  true — Miss  Eussel  sud- 
denly going  to  bo  married!"  and 
then  ho  smiled  very,  very  slightly, 
as  the  resolve  ho  had  made  a  few 
minutes  before  iiashed  across  him. 
"Tell  me  all  about  it,  mother,"  he 
continued,  "  one  doesn't  often  hear 
any  news  in  this  place.*'  And  then 
he  put  down  the  Times,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  not  much  to  tell,*'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Vaughan,  *'  and  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  even  what  I 
do  tell.  Besides,  it  is  all  vague  and 
unconnected.  Some  one  has  seen 
Miss  Kussel  walking  about  lately 
in  the  dusk,  leanini;  upon  a  gentle- 
man, a  stranger,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  is  t<taying  at  the  Laurels 
from  the  fact  that  some  other  per- 
son, a  milkman  or  baker,  I  believe, 
saw  a  gentleman  standing  at  one  oif 
the  windows  with  his  hat  off.*' 

"  I  have  done  that  pretty  often 
at  the  Laurels  myself,  mother,**  re- 
plied young  Vaughan,  still  with  his 
eyes  sliut,  "  so  your  evidence  is  not 
very  conclusive.  However  it  may 
be  quite  true.  I  wonder,  who  the 
deuce  the  fellow  is,  and  where  he 
came  from.*'  And  Vaughan  once 
more  took  his  paper,  and  sat  up  to 
read. 

But  ho  could  have  read  a  few 
words  only  when  he  spoke  again. 
**  Mother,"  he  said,  **  1  am  going  to 
tho  Ashfords'.** 

"  Going  after  all  you  said  ?  I  am 
very  glad?  Have  you  written? 
When  do  you  leave  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  I  wrote  to-day,  and  I  think 
of  leaving  perhaps  to-morrow.  I 
mean  to  stay  in  London  for  a  few 
days.*'  Then,  throwing  down  the 
paper,  and  starting  up,  he  added, 
"  I  can't  do  better  than  take  these 
books  over  to  the  Laurels  this  even- 
ing and  say  good  bye  to  them  there ; 
perhaps  I  may  meet  the  mysterious 


lover,  and  be  able  to  add  congratu- 
lations to  farewells.** 

Mrs.  Vaughan  was  not  by  any* 
means  a  sharp  woman,  or  she  would 
have  been  struck  by  the  satirical 
intonation  of  her  son's  voice  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words. 

''  I  think  she  might  have  told  me 
about  it,**  was  the  thought  in 
Vaughan*8  mind  as  he  walked  to- 
wards tho  Laurels.  Miss  Heath- 
cote*8  villa  was  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  that  of  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
and  the  young  man  had  therefore 
ample  time  to  ring  several  changes 
upon  the  one  theme,  as  he  went 
along  with  tho  soft  wind  of  the 
October  night  blowing  in  his  face, 
and  sighing  among  the  branches 
above  his  head. 

'^  I  suppose  tho  fellow  is  here, 
whoever  he  is,*'  was  his  comment  as 
he  reached  the  hall  door.  But  he 
did  not  ring.  His  quick  eye  had 
detected  that  one  of  the  low  French 
windows  of  the  drawing-room  was 
still  open,  and  taking  the  privilege 
of  an  intimate  friend,  he  turned 
towards  it,  and  stepped  into  the 
room.  It  was  empty,  and  lighted 
only  by  the  faint  glow  of  a  fire. 

He  looked  round,  aud  hesitated. 
Then  a  sudden  thouglit  appeared  to 
strike  him.  ''I  have  it,"  he  said, 
"  they  have  just  gone  out  by  tho 
window  for  a  ramble,  and  if  I  wait 
for  them  here,  I  must  see  the 
man.  But  where  is  her  aunt  I 
wonder  ?  and  did  I  not  see  a  light 
in  that  right-hand  window  as  I  came 
up  ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  sitting  room  of 
Miss  Ileathcote's."  He  went  out 
again,  and  having  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  a  light  to  be  seen 
through  a  chink  of  the  shuttered 
window  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  hall  door,  he  re-entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  threw  himself 
without  ceremony  upon  a  sofa  near 
the  fire. 

He  stayed  there  quietly  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  watching  the  win- 
dow ut  which   he  expected  every 
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instanfc  that  Eleanor  and  the  "  un- 
known "  would  appear;  but  they 
did  not  come.  "By  Jove,  they 
must  be  fond  of  walking !  "  was  his 
comment  at  length,  made  in  a  most 
bitter  and  satirical  tone,  "  and  there 
is  not  even  moonlight  for  an  excuse, 
I  must  go  and  find  Miss  Heathcote 
and  ask  her  if  she  generally  leaves 
her  drawing-room  windows  open  all 
night." 

He  jumped  up,  and  opening  the 
door  went  out  into  the  hall ;  the 
corresponding  door  at  the  opposite 
side  was  open,  and  a  bright  light 
streamed  through  it.  The  room  was 
furnished  as  a  sitting-room,  and  it 
struck  Yaughan  as  rather  strange 
that  often  as  he  had  visited  at  the 
Laurels  he  had  never  seen  its  in- 
terior before. 

He  crossed  the  hall,  and  had  his 
band  out  to  knock  before  going  in, 
when  he  paused  suddenly,  arrested 
by  an  unexpected  sight.  Upon 
the  wall  facing  him  as  he  stood 
there  was  a  shadow  cast,  the  mean- 
ing of  which,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  was  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
He  recognized  at  once  the  familiar 
figure  of  Eleanor  Bussel ;  she  was 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  a  man, 
a  stranger  to  Yaughan,  whose  arm 
was  thrown  across  her  shoulder. 
She  was  speaking.  Yaughan  heard 
the  low,  earnest  tone  of  her  voice, 
and  then  the  stranger  replied, 
"  Eleanor,  my  own  dear " 

But  before  the  last  word  was 
fully  uttered  the  unseen  listener 
had  retreated.  He  went  back  to 
the  drawing-room,  made  his  way  to 
a  writing-table,  lighted  a  taper,  and 
taking  out  one  of  bis  cards,  he  wrote 
"  with"  before  his  name,  "  compli- 
ments "  after  it,  and  "  P.  P.  C."  in 
the  comer,  and  leaving  it  upon  the 
books  he  had  brought,  he  went  out 
through  the  window,  and  walked 
slowly  home. 

"  So,"  he  said—"  that  is  over.    I 

hope  she  will  be  very  happy  !     But 

ItaiDk  ebe  might  have  told  me." 


He  felt  a  little  hurt,  a' little  dis- 
appointed, and  the  least  thing 
jealous,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
spoil  his  night's  rest,  or  to  interfere 
with  his  anticipations  of  pleasure 
during  his  approaching  visit.  He 
did  not  tell  his  mother  what  he  had 
seen,  he  merely  said  that  he  had 
left  the  books,  and  heard  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  lover.  The  next 
day  he  left  C . 

Yaughan's  friends,  the  Ashfords, 
lived  in  his  «own  county,  within 
visiting  distance  of  "The  Oaks," 
and  he  had  known  them  from  child- 
hood, consequently  a  visit  to  them 
seemed  like  going  home.  They 
were  well-born,  and  wealthy  people, 
with  a  splendid  house,  which  it  was 
their  pleasure  from  autumn  to 
spring  to  keep  filled  with  a  succes- 
sion of  guests.  The  family  circle 
itself  was  small,  the  daughters  were 
all  married  but  one  ;  the  eldest  son 
was  in  the  army,  and  his  only  brother 
was  still  at  Eton.  Miss  Ashford 
was  a  girl  very  much  in  Eleanor 
BussePs  style,  but  she  was  older 
than  Yaughan,  and  looked  upon  him 
as  another  brother ;  she  called  him 
"  Henry,"  and  gave  him  good  ad- 
vice, in  a  half-laughing,  half-earnest 
manner. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
said,  as  she  met  him  on  the  after- 
noon of  his  arrival ;  "  I  was  really 
beginning  to  despair  of  ever  get- 
ting you  amongst  us  again ;  and  I 
begin  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some    very    strong    attraction    in 

C .     1  know  by  experience  that 

there  is  no  use  in  expecting  you 
either  to  confess  or  to  look  guilty; 
but  I  augur  the  best  from  the  fact 
that  you  are  actually  here.  And 
now,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have 
made  every  arrangement  for  your 
final  capture^— observe  the  empha- 
sis on  final — for  I  am  fully  aware 
how  easilv  you  have  hitherto  slipped 
out  of  bonds  that  seemed  very 
fast  indeed.  The  brothers  Daven- 
i^it  themselves  could  not  be  more 
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expert.  But  this  time  you  have  not 
a  chance." 

**What  a  frightful  prospect  to 
opeu  before  a  man  just  as  he  arrives 
to  pay  a  pleasant  visit,"  replied 
Yaughan,  laughing.  "But  do  your 
worst,  I  am  a  complete  ironclad ! 
However,  you  must  give  me  a 
glimpse  of  the  enemy's  country,  if 
you  please ;  no  one  can  prepare  a 
line  of  defence  without  knowing 
what  the  attack  will  be  like." 

But  Miss  Ashford  shook  her  head 
and  laughed  mischievously.  '*  iShe 
is  to  be  here  this  evening,  that  is  all 
I  can  tell  you/'  she  said  ;  "  and  if 
vou  do  not — there  now — I  have 
done.  Come  out  and  look  at  the 
ponies  papa  gave  me  for  a  birthday 
present  last  week." 

Miss  Ashford's plans  gave  Yaughan 
but  little  concern.  She  was  in  the 
habit,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  '*  pitch- 
ing  into*'  him  most  unmercifully 
about  his  numerous  flirtations,  and 
also  of  predicting  a  time  when  he 
would  find  that  the  pastime  known 
as  *'  playing  with  edged  tools  *'  was 
not  always  to  be  indulged  in  with 
impunity.  He  was  inclined  just 
then,  too,  to  be  a  little  cynical  about 
women — to  declare  that  they  were 
''all  alike,  all  of  opinion  that  it  was 
the  best  fun  in  the  world  to  make 
a  fool  of  a  fellow ! "  But  in  his 
heart  he  knew  that  as  regarded 
Eleanor  Bussel,  if  there  had  been 
any  *'  fooling,'*  it  had  not  been  all 
on  her  side. 

When  he  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner,  he  found  all  the 
guests  assembled,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  faces  were  strange  to 
him.  Miss  Ashford  introduced  him 
to  every  one,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
detect  from  her  manner  as  she 
named  one  young  lady  after  ano- 
ther, the  precise  moment  when  the 
lady  stood  before  him  ;  but  he  was 
foiled,  she  gave  no  clue  by  look  or 
smile. 

He  took  in  to  dinner  a  pretty  little 
flaxen-hairedy  chirping  girl,  dressed 


in  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons, 
and  he  at  once  set  himself  to  flirt 
with  her  in  the  most  determined 
manner.  But  at  the  same  time  his 
eyes  were  not  idle,  and  very  soon 
they  were  arrested  by  a  face  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  be- 
fore dinner  was  over,  he  actually 
caught  himself  wishing  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  those  glorious,  dark  vio- 
let eyes,  with  the  long  black  lashes, 
and  that  clear  and  dazzling  com- 
plexion, would  prove  to  be  the 
charmer  by  whom  he  was  to  be 
conquered. 

He  had  been  introduced  to  her, 
but  he  had  not  caught  her  name,  so 
tried  to  find  it  out  from  his  chat- 
tering companion.  He  had  tact 
enough  not  to  ask  in  particular  for 
the  lady's  name,  and  he  was  re- 
warded by  getting  several  pieces 
of  information.  She  was  a  Miss 
Forbes;  Caroline  Forbes,  an  only 
daughter.  Her  father  was  the  nice 
old  gentleman  with  the  white  hair, 
who  had  taken  Mrs.  Ashford  in  to 
dinner.  She  was  such  a  nice  eirl, 
and  so  pretty  !  didn't  Mr.  Yauehan 
think  so  ?  And  she  was  very  clever 
too,  and  the  dearest  friend  Kate 
Ashford  had  in  the  world." 

Yaughan  was  quite  satisfied,  and 
ho  watched  Miss  Forbes  with  some- 
thing  more  than  admiration  as  she 
left  the  dining-room.  A  woman 
sitting,  and  a  woman  walking,  even 
across  a  room,  were,  he  knew,  two 
very  diflferent  things.  He  saw  that 
she  was  of  moderate  height,  with  a 
full  but  perfectly  proportioned 
figure,  that  her  dress  was  in  good 
taste,  stylish  and  becoming;  but 
it  struck  him  also  that  she  was  just 
the  least  thing  too  conscious  of  her 
attractions. 

*'  Well,  Kate,"  he  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  ^you  have 
done  admirably  for  me.  That  little 
girl  with  the  golden  hair  is  exactly 
my  style,  and  her  conversation  is  bo 
amusing,  so  very  ori^nal,  and " 

Kate  Ashford  feU  at  once  into 
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the  trap.  **  Oh,  Henry  I "  she  in- 
terrupted, '*  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing ;  and  I  saw  you  looking  at 
Miss  Forbes  all  the  time  we  were 
at  dinner." 

Yaughan  laughed.  ''Trust  a 
woman  for  showing  her  hand/'  he 
said,  "  before  the  game  has  well  be- 
gun. So  Miss  Forbes  is  the  lady, 
well,  I  do  admire  her,  but  she 
looks " 

"  Not  conceited !  Wait  until  you 
know  her.  She  is  not  the  least  con- 
ceited." 

''  If  you  would  but  hear  me  out. 
I  was  not  going  to  accuse  her  of 
conceit ;  but  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  she  is  the  sort  of  woman 
who  cares  to  play  to  empty  benches. 
Yes,  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  I 
am  right.  She  is  accustomed  to 
admiration,  and  she  likes  it.  But* 
I  am  not  surprised ;  her  eyes  would 
soften  the  heart  of  an  anchorite." 

Kate  Ashford  laughed ;  but  she 
was  pleased  to  see  that  Taughan 
presently  seated  himself  by  Miss 
Forbes'  side,  and  that  later  in  the 
evening  they  played  chess  together. 
She  saw,  too,  that  they  talked  far 
more  than  was  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

And  this  continued  night  after 
night,  with  intervals  of  nmsic,  and 
sometimes  of  dancing,  to  say  no- 
thing of  rides,  and  drives,  and  walks 
during  the  day,  and  before  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  Yaughan  had  satis- 
factorily answered  the  question 
that  had  so  long  perplexed  him 
before  he  led.  He  found  that  the 
sober  quiet  liking  he  had  for  Eleanor 
Bussel  was  not  the  real  thing  after 
all,  and  that  he  was  at  last  honestly 
and  deeply  '*  in  love." 

And  then  the  happy  days  flew 
over  all  too  quickly.  Winter  had 
set  in,  but  Yaughan  still  remained 
in  shire,  and  when  uncertainty 

could  no  longer  be  borne,  and  he 
spoke  out  boldly,  and  learned  the 
delicious  truth  that  his  affection  was 
letumed,  be  felt  as  though  the  world 


itself  were  too  narr<iir  to  contain 
him  and  his  great  happiness. 

It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  he  and 
his  adored  Caroline  h&d  sworn 
eternal  fidelity,  by  the  edge  of  a 
frozen  lake  in  Mr.  Ashfoni's  do- 
main— they  had  strolled  that  way  to 
see  if  the  ice  was  firm  enough  for 
skating — that  he  should  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  mother, 
which,  with  other  gossip,  contained 
the  following  item  of  news: — "I 
have  not  seen  much  of  our  friends 
at  the  Laurels  lately,"  Mrs.  Yaughan 
wrote ;  "but  there  is  rather  a  strange 
story  told  about  them  just  now* 
They  say  that  a  brother  of  Eleanor's, 
a  regular  mauvais  tujet^  has  sud- 
denly turned  up,  and  that  he  is  at 
the  Laurels — has  been  there  for  some 
mouths,  in  fact — and  that  they  are 
all  in  the  greatest  terror  lest  his 
whereabouts  should  become  known. 
People  say  he  forged  someone's 
name,  or  did  something  dreadful. 
I  hear,  too,  that  he  is  in  a  wretched 
state  of  health,  dying,  in  fact.  I 
have  never  asked  them  anything 
about  him,  of  course.  Gould  he  be 
the  man  with  whom  Eleanor  has 
been  seen  P  " 

Yaughan,  although  he  was  ''in 
love,"  and  thought  every  minute  an 
hour  which  he  spent  away  from 
Caroline  Forbes,  pondered  long  over 
that  part  of  his  mother's  letter  which 
I  have  quoted,  and  very  soon  the 
whole  affair  cleared  itself  before 
him.  He  put  many  little  facts  to- 
gether, many  little  things  that 
had  puzzled  him  from  time  to  time 
in  Miss  Bussel's  conduct.  He  re- 
membered the  man  he  had  seen  on 
the  lawn  at  the  Laurels,  and  Elea- 
nor's anxiety  that  he  should  not  be 
followed ;  and  above  all  he  remem- 
bered the  evening  he  had  called  to 
say  ''good-bye,"  and  had  seen  the 
shadow  on  the  wall,  and  if  with  these 
recollections,  a  shade  of  self-re- 
proach mingled  for  having  in  his 
own  mind  accused  the  woman  whom 
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he  bad  known  bo  long,  and  liked  bo 
sincerely,  of  ever  having  encouraged 
him  when  she  was  engaged  to  another 
man,  it  vanished  the  moment  be  saw 
Caroline  Forbes'  glorious  eyes  beam- 
ing with  a  new  and  tender  light 
for  him. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

"  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows  said  the  lady  of 
Shalott. "— Testntson. 

Miss  Bussel  never  fully  under- 
stood how  the  skeleton  that  she 
had  hidden  so  long  and  so  success- 
fully from  the  world  had  at  length 
become  known.  She  was  of  a  sensi- 
tive and  reserved  nature,  and  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  confess 
that  her  only  brother  was  guilty  of 
a  crime  for  which  he  would  have  had 
to  bear  a  heavy  penalty  were  lie 
obliged  to  stand  his  trial,  and  when 
he  came  stealing  back  in  dis^guise, 
and  in  broken  health  from  the  ob- 
scure German  town  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  and  implored  of  her 
and  his  aunt  to  shelter  and  conceal 
him  for  the  remnant  of  his  life, 
Eleanor  could  not,  and  would  not, 
refuse. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Miss  Ileath- 
cote  pointed  out  to  her  niece  the 
risk  she  ran ;  Eleanor  acknowledged 
the  risk,  but  declared  herself  equal 
to  meet  it.  They  had  a  large  house 
in  which  her  brother  could  occupy 

two  rooms  without  any  one  in  C 

being  the  wiser,  and  their  old  and 
faithfully  attached  servants  would 
die  before  they  betrayed  their  un- 
fortunate young  master. 

And  so  the  unhappy  young  man 
found  fk  safe  asylum,  and  lived  on 
peacefully  enough,  lovingly  tended 
by  his  devoted  sister,  and  feeling 
that  each  month  brought  him  nearer 
to  his  end.  Distress  of  mind  was 
rapidly  completing  the  work  which 
a  naturally  feeble  constitution  and 
a  reckless  life  had  begun. 

But  as  I  have  said,  Eleanor  never 


fully  understood  how  the  secret  of 
his  presence  at  the  Laurels  at 
lengtn  became  known  ;  but  she  was 
surprised,  and  not  a  little  relieved, 
to  find  how  very  slightly  curiosity 
was  aroused  by  the  fact.  The  truth 
was,  the  good  people  of  C— -  had 
a  very  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  crime  that  had  outlawed  the 
young  man  from  society.  Indeed, 
by  many  the  story  of  his  having 
committed  any  crime  at  all  was  re- 
garded as  a  mere  idle  and  slander- 
ous rumour.  And  then  his  ill- 
health  was  sufficient  to  excite  com- 
miseration for  him  among  the  circle 
in  which  his  aunt  and  sister  moved, 
while  there  was  enough  of  mystery 
to  make  that  circle  very  chary  in 
their  inquiries  respecting  him  of 
Miss  Heathcote  and  her  niece. 

Eleanor's  sense  of  relief  was  very 
great  when  the  incubus  of  keeping 
the  secret  was  taken  from  her.  She 
could  not,  of  course,  ever  talk  openly 
about  her  erring  brother;  but  it 
was  something  to  know  that  his 
presence  was  an  admitted  fact,  and 
that  no  one  appeared  inclined  to 
take  measures  to  bring  him  to  jus- 
tice. And  not  the  least  of  her  plea- 
sure and  relief  arose  from  the 
thought  that  she  was  now  at  liberty 
to  confide  in  her  kind  friend,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  to  explain  to  him  many 
little  things  which  she  felt  conscious 
he  must  have  noticed  and  thought 
strange,  forgetting  that  efiects  as- 
sume an  important  or  trivial  aspect 
according  as  the  cause  is  known  or 
unknown  to  the  lookers-on. 

Eleanor  was  not  particularly  happy 
just  then ;  but  the  cause  of  her  un- 
bappiness  she  did  not  try  to  define, 
even  to  herself.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  when  we  feel  that 
vague  unrest,  that  haunting,  ever 
present  sense  ofsomething  wanting 
in  our  lives,  that  we  could  not  if  we 
chose  trace  the  feeling  to  its  source ; 
but  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
fc<elf-cxamination,  if  not  of  condemn- 
ation, attendant  upon  that  voyage 
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of  diBcovery  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  the  dark  cloud  with  which  our 
imagination  has  .darkened  both 
present  and  future,  that  makes  us 
fihrink  from  the  task,  and  prefer 
the  ignorance  that  is  bliss  indeed. 

Christmas  vras  drawing  near,  but 
as  yet  Yaughnn  had  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  return.  News  of  his 
pleasures  came  to  the  Laurels 
through  his  mother,  but  his  grow- 
ing attachment  to  Caroline  Forbes 
had  never  found  expression  even  in 
a  hint,  so  that  when  Mrs.  Yaughan 
at  length  received  the  news  of  his 
engagement,  and   his   approaching 

return  to  C ,  she  was  beyond 

measure  astonished. 

She  was  in  all  the  flurry  and  ex- 
citement of  answering  that  most  im- 
portant communication  from  her  son, 
and  of  writing  to  him  her  delighted 
and  somewhat  incoherent  congratu- 
tions,  when  Eleanor  Russel  came  in 
to  pay  a  morning  visit.  "  Oh !  I 
am  so  delighted  to  see  you,  my 
dear,*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
starting  up  from  her  writing  table, 
"  I  was  going  over  to  see  you  after 
luncheon,  to  tell  you  the  news. 
Only  fancy  what  I  have  just  heard 
— Henry  is  going  to  be  married ! 
My  dear  boy !" 

**  Is  he,  indeed  ?  I  congratulate 
you  most  heartily,*'  was  the  answer 
given  at  once,  but  Eleanor,  as  she 
flaid  the  words,  hated  herself  for  the 
bound  that  her  heart  gave,  followed 
by  a  sensation  of  something  tighten- 
ing round  it,like  the  sudden  drawing 
and  knotting  of  a  cord.  What 
right  had  she  to  feel  any  sensation 
whatever  at  the  announcement  of 
Mr.  Yaughan's  engagement  ? 

But  Mrs.  Yaughan,  who  could 
not  see  what  went  on  under  the  soft 
fur  of  Eleanor's  seal-skin  mantle, 
flowed  on  in  a  placid  strain  of  talk 
which  conveyed  to  the  quiet  listener 
that  the  bride-elect  was  beautiful, 
and  amiable,  and  well  bom,  and 
would  have  some  money.  "Al- 
thougb,  of  course,  my  dear  Henry 


need  not  marry  money."  And  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  iu  spring, 
and  Henry  would  take  a  run 
home  to  see  his  mother  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  he  was  going  to  spend 
Christmas  at  the  Forbes's,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  large  family 
party." 

*'  As  it  is  quite  natural  he  should 
do,"  replied  Eleanor,  who  thought 
she  detected  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment in  Mrs.  Yaughan's  tone  as  she 
made  the  last  announcement.  "  You 
will  have«to  give  him  up  at  last, 
Mrs.  Yaughan." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  my  dear,  I  know 
that ;  and  the  people  at  '  The  Oaks' 
have  got  notice  to  quit,  and  the 
whole  house  is  to  be  refurnished, 
and  done  up.  Are  you  going  already, 
dear  ?  How  are  you  all  at  '  The 
Laurels  ?  '  Give  my  love  to  your 
aant." 

"And  pray  give  my  kindest  re- 
gards and  most  sincere  good  wishes 
to  your  son,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she 
shook  hands.  *'  I  hope  we  shall 
see  him  when  he  comes." 

And  then  she  went  away,  and  got 
into  the  pony  carriage  which  was 
waiting,  and  drove  into  the  town 
for  some  shopping  ;  and  as  she  went 
along  she  was  trying  to  picture 
what  Miss  Forbes  was  like,  and 
then  she  found  her  thoughts  stray- 
ing back  to  the  past  happy  summer, 
and  the  sundry  walks  and  talks 
that  had  taken  place  during  its 
course,  and  a^ain  that  undefined 
sadness  came  over  her. 

*'  A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  only  resembles  sorrow 
As  the  mist  resembles  rain." 

Miss  Heathcote  looked  very  hard 
at  her  niece  as  Eleanor  told  her  the 
news  of  Yaughan's  engagement, 
but  there  was  no  faltering  over  the 
words,  no  unquiet  drooping  of  the 
eyes,  no  tell-tale  blushes.  "It  is 
all  ri^Ut^"   thought  the  good  old 
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lady,  *'  Bhe  only  cares  for  him  as  a 
friend  after  all." 

*'  It  is  all  right,'*  was  Eleanor's 
thought  too,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her 
room  that  night.  "  I  fear  that  an 
unbiassed  view  of  his  conduct  would 
not  be  ouite  consistent  with  the 
world's  idea  of  friendship ;  but  the 
world's  ideas  are  not  mine,  and  my 
secrets  are  my  own,  and  he  shall 
never  be  blamed.  I  hope  she  will 
make  him  happy."  Of  Miss  Forbes* 
happiness  she  appeared  to  have  no 
doubt  whatever. 

Yaughan  did  not  come  back  to 

C before  Christmas  to  see  his 

mother.  He  could  only  stay  one 
day  he  said,  so  it  really  would  be 
hardly  worth  his  while,  and  the 
new  year  was  some  months  old 
before  he  at  length  named  a 
day  for  his  return.  The  wedding 
was  fixed  for  the  end  of  April,  and 
the  first  week  of  that  month  found 

Vaughan  again  at  C ;  he  had 

come  to  escort  his  mother  to  Lon- 
don, to  be  present  at  his  marriage. 

The  morning  preceding  his .  ar- 
rival Eleanor's  servitude  to  her  un- 
happy brother  had  ceased  for  ever, 
and  he  had  closed  his  short  ill-spent 
life  in  her  loving  arms.  Faithful 
to  the  last,  she  watched  over  him 
night  and  day,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  end  came  that  she  fully  realized 
all  she  had  gone  through,  and  ex- 
perienced the  too  painful  relief  of 
reaction. 

The  evening  after  the  death  so 
long  expected  had  taken  place,  she 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  Laurels.  Miss  Heath- 
cote,  worn  out  by  anxiety  and 
watching,  was  confined  to  her  room. 
The  house  felt  oppressively  still  and 
HJlent ;  it  was  not  more  than  four 
o'clock,  and  the  bright  sun  was 
nhining  without,  and  the  sense  of 
warmth,  and  light,  and  the  merry 
twittering  of  the  birds  jarred  almost 
painfully  upon  Eleanor's  spirits. 

She  felt  so  unutterably  sad  and 
lonely  just  then,  and  she  lacked 


even  the  energy  and  power  of  will 
which  she  had  usually  at  command 
to  shake  off  the  depression.  ''It 
will  not  last — it  must  not  last,"  she 
said,  pressing  one  hand  before  her 
eyes ;  but  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts 
her  mouth  quivered,  and  two  large 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

Then,  as  she  sat  on,  quietly  think- 
ing of  many  things,  she  heard  & 
step  outside,  followed  by  a  ring  at 
the  door  bell.  It  was  answered, 
and  she  heard  a  voice  she  knew  in- 
quiring for  her.  She  heard  the 
reply  that  no  visitor  could  be  ad- 
mitted; but  she  could  not  let 
Yaughan  be  dismissed  like  a  mere 
common  acquaintance,  so  opening 
the  door  she  went  into  the  hall,  and 
stopped  him  as  he  was  turning 
away.  "  Neither  my  aunt  nor  I 
look  upon  you  as  a  stranger,"  she 
said,  as  having  shaken  hands,  they 
went  back  iuto  the  drawing-room 
together. 

*'  I  am  very  very  sorry,"  began 
Yaughan,  struck  by  the  worn  ex- 
pression of  Eleanor's  face.  ''  I  had 
no  idea  you  were  in  trouble.  Fray 
forgive  me  for  intruding  at  such  a 
time " 

*•  A  friend  never  intrudes,"  in- 
terrupted Eleanor,  quickly,  "  I  am 
sincerely  glad  to  see  you.  I  wished 
to  see  you.  You  know,'*  and  she 
flushed  deeply  as  she  spoke,  '^  you 
know  who  has — who  has  just  been 
taken  from  us  ?  " 

•*Tea,"  replied  Yaughan,  "I 
know  ;  but  I  confess  that  there  are 
things — I  have  heard — I  scarcely 
know  what  to  sav.     I  would  not  for 

m 

the  world  distress  you,  or  appear 
inquisitive."  His  voice  was  sub- 
dued to  the  low,  tender  key  that 
Eleanor  remembered  so  well ;  but 
she  would  not  allow  herself  to  re- 
call the  past  just  then. 

**  He  was  my  brother,"  she  said, 
"  my  only  brother.  His  story  is  a 
miserable  one;  a  youth  full  of 
promise,  but  too  earlv  blighted  by 
temptation     crime     disgrace    and 
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ruin.  The  wreck  ib  lying  yonder, 
very  peaceful  now."  The  words 
fisiltered  on  her  quivering  lips. 

"  And  he  was  with  you  some 
time,  was  he  not  ?  '*  yauQ:han  asked, 
deeply  touched  by  her  distress. 

*'  Almost  ever  since  we  came  to 

C .     I    cannot    tell    how  the 

secret  of  his  being  with  us  at  last 
became  known ;  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  matter  when  the  poor  fellow  was 
80  ill,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
at  first  there  was  some  great  mis- 
apprehension about  him  and — and 
myself.  The  confinement  had  be- 
gan to  tell  upon  him,  since  his 
illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  his 
night  walks,  and  I  think  we  must 
have  been  seen  but  together.  Tell 
me,"  she  added,  looking  up  8ud« 
denly  into  her  companion's  face, 
''  had  you  heard  anything  about  us 
before  you  left  C--- — ,  last 
autumn  r  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Vaughan,  "I 
heard  that  you  were  going  to  be 
married ;  that  you  had  been  seen 
walking  with  the  gentleman." 

'*  I  knew  it ! "  she  murmured, 
half  aloud. 

*'  And  the  evening  I  came  here 
to  say  good-bye  I  was  the  unin- 
tentional witness  to  a  scene  which 
convinced  me  that  the  report  was 
true.  I  had  been  waiting  for  some 
time  in  this  room  alone,  and  at 
length  I  went  out  into  the  hall  fur 
the  puipose  of  going  to  your  aunt, 
whom  I  expected  to  find  in  the 
room  opposite  to  this.  I  had  come 
in  through  the  window,  and  I 
fancied  that  you  were  out.  The 
door  of  the  opposite  room  was 
open,  and  as  I  was  going  to  knock 
before  entering,  I  saw  a  shadow 
thrown  on  the  wall  before  me.  I 
recognized  you  at  once,  and  I  con- 
cluded by  your  attitude,  and  by  one 
of  the  words  that  I  heard  before 
I  could  get  away,  that  you  were 
there  with  your  intended  husband. 
Not  knowing  that  you  ever  had  a 
brother,  I  could  not  think  other- 


wise. I  came  back  at 'once  to  this 
room,  and  left  my  card,  and  the 
books  I  had  brought,  to  say  good- 
bye for  me." 

Yaughan  spoke  veir  quietly  and 
naturaUy.  Eleanor  listened ;  bat 
for  the  second  time  she  felt  as  if  a 
cord  had  tightened  round  her 
heart. 

''  Yours,  then,  was  the  step  we 
heard  that  evening,"  she  said.  '*  I 
wish  I  had  known  it  at  the  time, 
and  I  might  have  told  you  about 
him.  You  must  have  thought  my 
conduct  rather  strange." 

Yaughan  had  thought  it  strange 
at  the  time;  but  his  life  had 
assumed  a  new  aspect  in  the  in- 
terral,  and  even  the  want  of 
trust  in  him  as  a  friend,  of  which 
he  had  accused  Eleanor,  was  all 
forgotten  now. 

^'  I  had  no  right,  of  course,  to^ 
expect  your  confidence  on  such  a 
subject,"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
smile;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  was 
thinking  how  much  more  artistic 
was  the  arrangement  of  Miss 
Eorbes's  hair  as  compared  with  that 
of  Eleanor's. 

•*  Well,  it  is  all  over  now,  hap- 
pily over  for  him,  poor  fellow ! " 
she  answered,  with  a  sigh.  '*  And 
now  have  you  not  something  to 
tell  me  about  yourself  ?  " 

"  But  you  know,  do  you  not  ?  " 
he  said,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  every  one  knows  what  has 
kept  you  so  long  away.  I  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  my  heart,  and 
I  hope  you  may  be  very  very 
happy." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  pressing 
warmly  the  hand  she  offerea.  "  You 
were  always  a  true  friend.  May  I 
show  her  to  you?  **  he  added,  open- 
ing a  locket  which  hung  to  his 
watch-chain.  ''  But  this  does  not 
do  her  half  justice.  She  has  such 
a  wonderfully  expressive  face." 

EleanoF  took  the  trinket,  and 
looked  long  and  earnestlv  at  the 
face  within.    She   saw    the  deep, 
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expressive  eyes  by  whose  wondrous 
beauty  Yaughan  bad  been  so  quickly 
vanquished,  and  it  must  bo  con- 
fessed she  could  see  nothing  of  their 
subtle  power.  It  may  bo,  if 
Vaughan  had  seen  the  little  picture 
while  still  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  that  he  might  have  seen 
nothing  remarkable  about  it  either ; 
but  then  he  not  only  knew,  but 
was  perfectly  bewitched  about  her, 
and  of  course  it  struck  him  that 
Eleanor's  praises  were  rather  luke- 
warm. "  Women  never  see  one 
another's  beauty,'*  he  thought, 
bitterly. 

And  then  a  sudden  constraint 
fell  upon  them,  which  Miss  Eussel 
made  one  or  two  vigorous  efforts 
to  break.  But  her  old  power  to 
interest  him  had  vanished,  and 
she  felt  but  too  keenly  that 
it  Would  never  return  ;  so,  with 
renewed  congratulations  on  her 
part,  and  kind  words  of  sym- 
pathy from  him,  they  presently 
parted,  not  to  meet  again  for  many 
years. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

When     Mr.     and      Mrs.     Henry 

Yauglian  vij«ited  G during  the 

following  summer.  Miss  Heathcote 
and  her  niece  were  in  Italy ;  they 
went  abroad  early  in  May,  for  they 
both  felt  the  necessity  of  change 
after  the  trial  they  had  gone  through. 
There  were  many,  however,  who 
were  kind  enough  to  attribute  Miss 
RusselV  desire  for  foreign  travel  to 
a  very  different  motive  than  mere 
change  of  scene ;  but  she  was  one  of 
those  who  cured  very  little  for  public 
opinion  ;  so  long  as  she  conld  justify 
her  acts  to  ]ier:*elf,  she  did  not  give 
a  thought  to  the  judgment  of  the 
world. 

Eleanor  and  her  aunt  remained 
abroad  for  two  years,  wandering 
throui^h  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
spending  many  happy,  if  mono- 
tonous days,  in  quiet  little  nooks, 


unfrequented  by  the  restless  throng 
of  tourists  and  sightseers. 

They  returned  at  length  to  the 
Laurels,  to  find  many  changes. 
Emily  Lascelles  was  married  to  a 
rising  engineer,  and  had  gone  with 
him  to  India.  The  eldest  Miss 
Ormond  was  also  married,  and  was 
in  Canada  with  her  husband,  where 
his  regiment  was  quartered;  the 
second  was  engaged,  and  was  to  be 
married  immediately.  The  dowager 
Mrs.   Yaughan  still   lived  in   her 

pretty  villa   near   C ,  but  she 

had  aged  considerably  in  two  years, 
and  could  talk  of  nothing  but  her 
grandson,  whose  photograph,  a  mere 
blur  of  white,  she  exhibited  to  all 
her  visitors. 

Mr.  Danvers  had  improved  in 
health  and  had  become  famous,  very 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  and  had 
removed  to  London  ;  he  had  painted 
some  wonderful  picture  in  the  style 
that  Millais  has  made  celebrated, 
and  it  had — strange  to  say — been 
well  placed  on  the  line  at  the 
Academy,  and  was  sold  tlio  week 
the  exhibition  opened  to  a  rich 
Manchester  collector,  for  a  large 
sum.    The  young  artist  visited  his 

friends  in  C soon  after  jSIiss 

Heathcote  and  her  niece  returned 
from  their  tour ;  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  at  the  Laureli),  and 
when  he  went  away  it  was  hinted 
by  many,  and  believed  by  all,  that 
he  had  asked  Eleanor  Kussel  to  go 
with  him,  and  that  she  had  refused. 

So  the  society  of  C changed, 

as  society  is  apt  to  do  more  or  less 
everywhere  as  time  goes  by,  and 
nothing  remarkable  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  peaceful  succession  of 
days,  and  months,  and  yenr^.  But 
years  so  quiet  there,  had  been  mo- 
mentous in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  fierce  struggle  between  the 
great  Powers  of  the  North  and  the 
AYest  was  over.  The  awful  out- 
burst in  India,  that  shook  Europe 
to  its  cintre  as  the  decade  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  had    happily 
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passed.  The  national  sorrow  that 
fell  upon  England  at  the  end  of  sixty- 
one  was  beginning  to  lose  its  sting, 
and  early  in  the  following  year  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  ex- 
hibiting their  handicraft  in  the  In- 
ternational at  Brompton. 

With  some  difficulty  Miss  Bussel 
was  induced  by  her  aunt  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  London  to  see  the 
monster  show,  for  Miss  Heatbcote's 
health  had  been  failing  of  late,  and 
Eleanor  could  not  bear  to  leave  her. 
But  she  yielded  at  length  to  the  old 
lady's  entreaties,  and  her  six  weeks' 
pleasant  holiday  was  nearly  over, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
crowds,  and  noise,  and  even  of  the 
Fine  Art  treasures  which  had  given 
her  such  intense  pleasure,  when  she 
had  unexpectedly  the  still  greater 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend. 

She  had  gone  with  her  friends  to 
a  grand  operatic  concert,  and  as 
the  names  of  many  first-rate  singers 
appeared  in  the  programme,  the 
audience  might  well  be  called  a 
fashionable  mob ! 

Eleanor  was  with  her  party  in 
one  of  the  front  seats,  and  she  was 
not  taking  much  notice  of  the  people 
around,  when  she  heard  herself  ad- 
dressed by  the  lady  beside  her. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  lady  said, 
"but  would  it  inconvenience  you 
much  to  make  room  for  a  gentleman 
between  us  ?  I  see  my  husband 
coming  in,  and  I  promised  if  possible 
to  keep  a  place  for  him  beside  my- 
self." 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Eleanor, 
and  then  both  ladies  made  some 
movements  with  their  draperies, 
and  a  space  was  cleared.  Eleanor 
was  struck  by  the  lady's  appearance, 
but  she  had  scarcely  time  to  note 
more  than  a  general  air  of  stylish- 
ness, when  the  husband  made  his 
way  to  them,  and  she  recognized  . 
Vaughan  !  He  did  not  see  her,  he 
was  intent  upon  thanking  his  wife 
for  having  kept  a  seat  for  him,  and 
ODxioua  to  claim  her  admvratVou  fot 


the  exquisite  bouquet  which  he  put 
into  her  hand. 

Eleanor  could  have  fancied  that 
the  years  which  had  passed  were  a 
dream  when  she  heard  the  familiar 
voice  speaking  in  the  old  impatient 
way : — 

"  I  thought  that  confounded  din- 
ner would  never  be  over,  Carrie; 
but  they  have  not  begun  yet,  have 
they?  I  would  not  have  missed 
even  one  song  for  the  world.  How 
did  you  contrive  to  keep  a  place  ?  ** 

Only  part  of  the  reply  reached 
Miss  Bussel.  She  heard  ^Lady 
next  vou — very  kind — room  enough 
herself." 

Yaughan  turned  at  once  to  apolo- 
gize, to  hope  that  he  did  not  incom- 
mode, but  his  polite  speeches  were 
forgotten  in  the  surprise  of  recog- 
nition. 

"My  dear  Miss  Bussel  I  this  is 
indeed  a  most  unexpected,  and  a 
very  vertf  great  pleasure.  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,"  and  he  fairly 
turned  his  back  upon  his  wife, 
while  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
Eleanor. 

''I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  in- 
debted to  such  a  dear  old  friend  for 
my  seat,"  he  went  on.  "  Are  yon 
quite  well?  But,"  and  he  hesi- 
tated a  little,  ''  perhaps  I  am 
wrong ;  and  yet  I  .think  I  should 
have  heard — are  you  Miss  Bussel 
still?" 

"Yes,  still  Miss  Bussel;  and 
rery  glad  to  see  you.  I  knew  you 
were  in  town,  and  I  was  surprised 
that  we  had  not  met." 

**  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
my  wife.  Carrie,"  and  both  ladieii 
leaned  forward,  "  this  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine — Miss  Bussel." 

Eleanor  put  out  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Yaughan's  greeting  had  in  it  just  a 
degree  of  stiffness.  But  then  wives 
are  never  very  cordially  disposed 
towards  their  husband's  old  friends, 
especially  of  the  so-called  "  gentler 
sex."  Then  the  concert  began,  and 
the  conversation  ceased  for  a  time ; 
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but  in  the  intervals  of  muBic, 
Yaugban    asked     maDj    questions 

about  C ,  and  Eleanor,  as  she 

found  opportunity,  watched  his 
wife;  for  she  was  very  anxious  to 
know  if  she  and  her  husband  were 
happy.  She  considered  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bouquet  and  the  keeping 
of  the  seat  a  very  good  sign,  and 
woman-like,  she  put,  with  those  at- 
tentions, other  little  trivial  acts 
which  very  few,  except  one  so  in- 
terested as  herself,  would  have  no- 
ticed, and  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  her  old  friend  was 
thoroughly  happy  in  his  marriage. 

And  her  conclusion  was  correct ; 
the  Yaughans  were  thoroughly 
happy,  although  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  their  life  had  been 
all  sunshine,  for  a  woman  is  not  of 
necessity  perfection  because  she  has 
fine  eyes,  and  a  man  is  not  faultless 
because  he  has  an  attractive  man- 
ner ;  but  all  little  angles  had  been 
rubbed  smooth  in  a  few  years,  and 
Yaugban  was  accustomed  to  call 

himself  the  happiest  man  in  

shire. 

Meantime  the  concert  proceeded  ; 
but  I  think  that  Eleanor's  enjoyment 
of  Yieuxtemps'  magic  playing,  and  of 
Sims  Reeves'  gloriou:^  voice,  would 
have  been  more  perfect  if  the  pre- 
sence of  her  former  friend  had  not 
been  as  *'  the  odour  of  brine  from 
the  ocean,  bringing  thoughts  of 
other  years."  Yet,  when  it  was  all 
over,  she  was  sorry,  and  wished  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  part  so 
soon. 

**  Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 
Yaughan  asked,  as,  having  placed 
Eleanor's  opera-cloak  about  her 
shoulders,  he  drew  his  wife's  arm 
within  his  own.  "  I  must  go  and 
see  you — Mrs.   Yaughan   will  call 

'*    Mrs.  Yaughan   murmured 

something  about  being  "very 
happy." 

"Thank  you  very  much;  but  I 
leave  town  in  a  few  days,  and  we 


may  live  miles  apart — I  am  at  Lan- 
caster Gate." 

"  And  we  at  Gonnaught  Place/* 
cried  Yaughan ;  '*  not  miles  apart, 
by  any  means." 

"  We  expect  a  few  friends  to  din- 
ner to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.Yaughan ; 
'*  and  if  you  can  join  our  party,  it 
will  give  us  much  pleasure."  Ajid 
so  it  was  settled. 

"  We  can  send  the  carriage  for 
you  early,"  said  Yaughan,  as  he 
said  good  night.  '*  I  want  you  to 
see  my  children ;  my  boy,  particu- 
larly— good  night,  again.  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  seen  you  once  more." 

In  less  than  a  week  after  that 
night  Eleanor  vas  at  The  Laurels 
again,  entertaining  her  aunt  with 
accounts  of  all  she  bad  seen ;  and  of 
course  she  did  not  forget  to  men- 
tion her  unexpected  meeting  with 
the  Yaughans  at  the  concert,  and 
the  evening  spent  at  their  house. 

''And  do  you  like  Mrs.Yaughan  f " 
questioned  Miss  Heathcote.  **  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  I  have 
always  fancied  that  she  is  proud 
and  disagreeable." 

••  You  are  altogether  wrong,"  re- 
plied Eleanor,  warmly.  "  Her  man- 
ner is  very  charming,  so  perfectly 
well  bred  and  refined ;  and  they  are 
very  happy.  Mr.  Yaughan  does 
not  look  a  day  older,  I  think ;  and 
he  is  just  the  same  as  when  we 
knew  him.  They  have  four  children 
— four  lovelv  children !  Little 
Harry,  the  eldest,  is  such  a  fine^ 
manly  little  fellow ;  and  so  like  hia 
father." 

It  was  evening,  and  Eleanor  was 
standing  at  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  moonlight.  ''Letters," 
she  said  presently,  "  I  see  the  post- 
man in  the  avenue.  I  am  glad— 
I  like  letters." 

By  this  time  the  old  servant  ap- 
peared with  the  bag ;  Eleanor  had 
lighted  the  candles  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  she  remained  standing;  on 
the  hearthrug  while  she  opened  it« 
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'*  Two  for  yoo,  aunt,"  she  said, 
''  and  one  for  me  from  Canada,  from 
Helen  Ormond  —  Helen  Bruce,  I 
mean."  She  opened  it,  and  read 
scraps  of  news  fuoud  here  and  there 
as  sne  went  on. 

Miss  Heathcote  was  lying  on  a 
sofa,  with  her  back  to  the  light. 
**  Eleanor,*'  she  said  suddenly,  "  you 
must  have  done  too  much  in  Lon- 
don ;  you  are  not  nearly  so  stout  as 
you  were." 

"  Am  I  not  ?  "  said  Eleanor,  suiv 
prised.  '^When  did  you  notice 
It?" 

"  Just  now,'*  replied  Miss  Heath- 
cote. ''  It  struck  me  as  I  lay  here 


watching    your  'shadow 
wall- 


[Dec. 
on    the 
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"Shadows  are  deceitful,'*  inter- 
rupted Eleanor,  quickly;  and  then 
with  a  sudden  movement  peculiar 
to  her,  she  took  the  candles  from 
the  chimney-piece  and  put  them  on 
the  table  in  tne  middle  of  the  room, 
thus  placing  the  light  before  her ; 
then  sitting  down  and  shading  her 
face,  which  was  slightly  flushed,  with 
•her  hand,  she  went  on  reading  her 
letter.  It  may  be  that  she  had  a 
vague  suspicion — the  actual  trutb 
she  could  not  have  known — that  a 
great  happiness  had  been  shut  out 
from  her  oy  a  Shadow  on  the  WalL 
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MILTON'S    SATAN. 


Bt  "  Passtib  Johk. 


^*  Paradise  Lost  "  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  grandest  production  of 
human  genius. 

**  Tho  subject  of  an  epick  poem  is 
naturally  an  event  of  great  importance. 
That  of  Milton  is  not  the  destniction 
of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a  colony,  or 
tho  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revo- 
lutions of  heaven  and  of  earth  ;  rebel- 
lion agtdnst  the  Supreme  King,  raised 
by  the  highest  order  of  created  beings ; 
tlio  overmrow  of  their  host  and  the 
punishment  of  their  crime  ;  the  creation 
of  a  new  race  of  reasonable  creatures  ; 
their  original  happiness  and  innocence, 
Uieir  forfeiture  of  immortality,  and 
their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace." — 
Johnson. 

Of  this  magnificent  epic  Satan 
is,  without  question,  the  central 
figure.  Tho  poet  has,  it  is  true, 
contrived  to  invest  our  first  parents 
with  peculiar  interest ;  but  our 
attention  is  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  the  solitary  figure  of  the 
Great  Apostate,  pre-eminent  alike 
in  power  and  fierce  hostility  to  God. 
Hell  itself,  with  all  its  ghastly  hor- 
rors, is  but  the  background  to  this 
one  gigantic  and  awful  being. 

Fierce  though  the  flames  of  Pan- 
demonium, they  are  as  nothing  to 
the  fiercer  flames  —  disappointed 
ambition,  baffled  spite,  burning 
hatred,  humbled  pride,  devouring 
fury — that  torment  the  fallen  arch- 
angel. 


He  is  "  not  less  than  archangel, 
though  archangel  ruined." 

In  considering  a  few  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  wondorful 
creation,  tho  description  of  Satan's 
person  at  once  strikes  us  as  re- 
markable. 

Dante  would  give  the  measure- 
ment of  the  arch-fiend  to  a  foot. 
Milton's  delineation  is  indefinite, 
gigantic,  shadowy. 

Bunyan's  description  of  the  fight 
between  Christian  and  Apollyon  is 
beautifully  told  ;  but  though  Bun- 
yan  possessed  the  creatine  faculty 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  his  fiend 
is  inferior  to  Milton's : — ' 

"  So  he  went  on,  and  Apollyon  met 
him.  Now  the  monster  was  hideous 
to  behold :  he  was  clothed  with  scales 
like  a  fish  (and  they  are  his  pride) :  ha 
had  wings  like  a  dragon,  feet  like  a 
bear,  and  out  of  his  belly  came  fire  and 
smoke,  and  his  mouth  was  as  the  mouth 
of  a  lion." 

Compare  Milton's  description  of 
Satan  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Book  in  "  Paradise  Lost " : — 

"  .    .    .    .  On  the  other  side,  Satan 

alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood. 
Like  TeneriOe  or  AUas,  unremoved; 
His  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on 

his  crest 
Sat  horror  plumed;  nor  wanted  in 

his  grasp 
What   seemed   both   spear  and 

0hield " 

45—9 
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Again,  take  the  first  sketch  of 
the  fiend  given  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  First  Book : — 

"  Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest 

mate, 
With  head  nplift  aboYe  the  waye, 

and  eyes 
That  sparlding   blazed;   his    other 

parts  besides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long 

and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.    .    .    .'* 

• 

Shelley's  creations  are  wonderful 
things  when  his  philosophy  is  taken 
into  account.  Abstractions  become 
persons  under  the  magic  spell  of 
nis  yiyid  imagination ;  forms,  shapes, 
ghosts,  phantasms  assume  reality, 
and'come  forth,  not  so  much  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy  as  living  things, 
like  shadows  assuming  flesh  and 
blood,  and  rising  into  life  at  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 
Take  his  description  of  Jupiter*B 
phantasm  in  "  Prometheus  TJn- 
Dound  "  :— 

'*  The  shape  is  awful,  like  the  sound. 
Clothed  in  dark  purple,  star-inwoven. 

A  sceptre  of  pale  gold. 
To  stay  steps  proud  o'er  the  slow 

•    cloud 

His  veinM  hand  doth  hold : 
Cruel  he  looks,  but  cahn  and  strong, 
Liike  one  who  does  not  sufiiers  wrong.*' 

Take  again,  his  description  of 
Demogorgon  as  seen  by  Pantbea : — 

"  I  see  a  mighty  Darkness 
Filling  the  seat  of  Power :  and  rays  of 

gloom 
Dart  round,  as  light  firom  the  Meridian 

sun, 
Ungazed  upon  and  shapeless.    Neither 

limb. 
Nor  form,  nor  outline ;  yet  we  feel  it  is 
A  living  Spirit*' 


The  Author  of  Evil  in  «  Paradise 
Lost  *'  is  cast  in  a  different  mould. 

Milton's  fiend  is  neither  material 

nor  immaterial.     He  has  a  human 

form,  but  it  is  shrouded  in  gloom, 

and  we  only  catch  the  dimi  sha- 


dowy outline  of  a  figui^  in  perfect 
accordance  with  supematural  attri- 
butes. The  very  form  of  Satan, 
though  deprived  of  the  surpassing 
glory  whicn  once  made  his  counte- 
nance  like  the  **  morning  star  that 
guides  the  starry  flock,"  is  still  pre- 
eminent among  his  foUowers : — 

**  In  order  came  the  grand  infernal 

peers; 
Midst  came  their  mighty  paramonnl^ 

and  seemed 
Alone  the  antagonist  of  heaven,  nor 

less 
Than  hell's   dread   Emperor,  with 

pomp  supreme. 
And  god-like  imitated  state.    .    .** 

Johnson,  who  did  not,  and  pro- 
bably could  not,  appreciate  Milton 
thoroughly,  has  some  criticiam  on 
the  poet's  fiiilure  to  represent  what 
he  confesses  cannot  be  represented 
—spiritual  agency. 

The  critic  might  just  as  naturally 
find  fault  with  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentation of  angelic  agency.  Mil- 
ton's infernal  and  celestial  powers 
'*  are  sometimes  purs  spirit  and 
sometimes  animated  body,"*  Quite 
true ;  but  the  inconsistency  does 
not  seem  to  us  any  greater  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, where  Abraham  entertained 
three  angels  in  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
and  watched  them  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  while  they  rested  from 
their  journey  and  partook  of  his 
hospitality. 

No  genius  could  reconcile  human 
modes  of  existence  and  spiritual 
agencies  without  some  incongruity ; 
but  we  think  Milton  has  escapied 
with  less  inconsistencies  than  any 
other  uninspired  writer. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Milton's  Satan  is  his  unconquerdbU 
will.  Conscious  that  his  heavenly 
essence  cannot  perish  save  by  anni- 
hilation, Satan  bears  up  against 
unutterable  anguish  with  a  deter- 
mination which  nothing  can  bend 
or  break. 
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Milton  has  stamped  upon  the 
Apostate  his  own  individuality. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  any  spectacle  so  wonder- 
ful as  that  of  the  great  Puritan 
poet,  blind  and  friendless,  depen- 
dent upon  others  even  for  the 
transcribing  of  his  poem,  yet  over- 
riding every  obstacle  and  subduing 
every  difficulty  by  the  force  of  an 
indomitable  will:  the  poet  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the 
untiring  energy,  the  iron  determi- 
nation with  which  he  invests  the 
ruined  archangel. 

Lear  is  a  wonderful  creation,  but 
Lear  is  thoroughly  human.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  man 

*'  More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning." 

His  passion  tears  him  to  pieces. 
The  tempest  in  his  mind  makes  him 
regardless  of  the  howling  storm  and 
drenching  rain,  and  sheets  of  fire 
and  bursts  of  horrid  thunder,  but 
his  anguish  shatters  both  body 
and  mind.  His  is  anguish  keen, 
terrible,  intense,  but  it  is  the 
anfjuish  of  helplessness. 

Far  other  is  Milton's  Satan.  The 
same  iron  determination  which  sup- 
ported him  reigning  among  his 
peers  in  Heaven,  or  warring  with 
on  archangel's  might  against  the 
throne  and  monarchy  of  God,  sup- 
ports him  amid  the  whirlwinds  of 
tempestuous  fire,  the  palpable  dark- 
ness and  unutterable  agony  of  hell. 
His  glory  faded,  his  brow  scathed 
and  furrowed  by  the  thunders  of 
Jehovah,  racked  with  deep  despair, 
the  Apostate  glories  in  his  downfall 
and  scorns  submission : — 

**.  .  What  though  the  field  te  lost? 
All  is  not  lost :  the  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome ; 
That  glory  never  shall  liis  wrath  or 

might 
Extort  from  me " 

There  is  a  sublimity  and  grandeur 


worthy  of  the  Infernal  Monarch  in 
Satan's  address  to  his  new  king- 
dom : — 


«t 


«...    Hail,  horrors !  hail. 
Infernal    world!     And    thou    pro- 

foundest  hell, 
Eeceive  thy  new  possessor :  one  who 

brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place 

or  time  : 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in 

itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of 

heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the 

same 
And  what  I  should  be ;  all  but  leaa 

than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  ?  " 


Self-contained,  self-dependent,  un- 
moved by  the  agonies  of  the  pre- 
sent, deriving  no  support  from  hope 
in  the  future,  racked  from  without 
by  the  tortures  of  the  Omnipotent, 
and  bearing  about  an  inward  hell 
more  awful  still,  Satan  scorns  sub- 
mission, dismisses  hope,  fear,  and 
remorse,  chooses  evil  to  be  his  good, 
and  prepares  to  wage  eternal  war 
against  Heaven. 

"Hell,"  says  Channing,  '« fields 
to  the  spirit  which  it  imprisons. 
The  intensity  of  its  fires  reveals  the 
intenser  passions  and  more  vehe- 
ment will  of  Satan,  and  the  ruined 
archangel  gathers  into  himself  the 
sublimity  of  the  scene  which  sur- 
rounds him." 

Milton  has  brought  out  in  strong 
relief  the  jpertonality  of  Satan.  Is 
the  Devil  a  personification  of  evil, 
or  has  he  a  real  objective  existence  ? 
This  question  has  been  answered  in 
both  ways.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  what  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  demonoloay  of  Scrip- 
ture may  belong,  strictly  speaJcing, 
to  poetic  or  parabolic  description. 
Coleridge,  and  many  others,  have 
thought  that  the  Satan  of  Job  is 
merely  the  dramatic  accuser,  or 
adversary,  imagined  by  the  poet. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there       not  bo 
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the  slightest  douht  that  Holy  Writ 
represents  the  Author  of  Evil  as  a 
person.  The  Zoroastrian  disciples 
gave  prominence  to  a  Spirit  of  Evil, 
Ahriman,  of  such  power,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  he  acts 
before  thinking,  while  Ormuzd 
thinks  before  he  acts,  the  victory  of 
good  would  be  doubtful.  This 
system  had  an  attraction  even  for 
John  Stuart  Mil],  and  he  would 
have  regarded  Christianity  with 
more  favour  had  it  been  more 
Manichsan  in  tendency.  How- 
ever objectionable  the  theory  may 
be,  there  is  something  attractive  in 
the  idea  of  two  independent  and 
eternal  principles  warring  against 
each  other  hand  to  hand,  age  after 
age,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universe.  It  invested  evil  with  a 
terrible  reality.  Evil  is  something 
more  than  the  absence  of  good, 
something  more  than  a  negation, 
and  th^e  Evil  One  something  more 
than  a  metaphysical  abstraction. 

There  is  nothing  unreal  about 
Milton's  Satan.  Ue  is  a  living, 
thinking  being,  who  plots  and  con- 
trives, and  hates  nnd  suffers — a 
being  of  mighty  intellectual  power, 
but  of  circumscribed  knowledge,  of 
transcendent  supernatural  vigour, 
but  subject  in  all  things,  and  at  all 
times,  to  the  superior  authority  of 
God. 

There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is, 
a  want  of  metaphysical  accuracy  in 
the  poet's  description  of  Satan's 
character,  as  there  certainly  is  a 
studied  indefiniteness  in  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  fiend's  appearance,  but 
the  former  was  inseparable  from 
such  an  undertaking,  while  the 
latter,  so  far  from  being  a  blemish, 
constitutes,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  special  feature  of  the  poet's  de- 
scription, but  neither  affects  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  personality  of 
the  Author  of  Evil. 

Milton  was  a  believer  in  the 
eternity  of  punishment,  and  he  also 
believed  in    different    degrees    of 


I 

punishment  in  propor^n  to  the 
guilt  of  the  individuals. 

Satan  glories  that  none  can  envy 
his  power,  since  the  sovereignty  of 
hell  exposes  ''to  greatest  share  of 
endless  pain  ;"  and  he  that  aims  at 
being  supreme  in  power  must  also 
besupreme  in  misery.  This  misery 
is  the  result  not  of  sufferings  merely 
inflicted  from  without,  though  Pan- 
demonium is 

"  A  universe  of  death :  which  God  by 
corse 
Created  evil,  for  evil  only  good." 

There  is  an  inner  hell  more  awful 
still,  which  cannot  be  escaped,  and 
which  burns  and  sears  and  torment» 
with  unutterable  woe.  Satan'a 
troubled  thoughts  stir  up  hell 
within  him  : — 

*'  .    .     .for  within  him  hell 
He  brings,  and  round  about  him,  nor 

from  hell 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himself,. 

can  fly, 
By  change  of  place." 

Torn  and  racked  by  his  misery 
the  fiend  exclaims : — 

•*  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am. 
hell." 

Milton  describes  the  fiend  as 
being  influenced  by  ambition,  pride,, 
envy,  hatred  of  God,  malice.  His 
ambition  is  literally  insatiable : — 

'*  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  thougb 
in  hell; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  iik 
heaven." 

He  cannot  endure  the  thought  of 
being  inferior  to  the  Almighty,  and 
the  claim  of  homage  for  the  Son 
drives  him  into  open  revolt.  He 
will  hold  divided  empire  with  God,, 
though  his  good  be  evil,  and  his 
sceptre  and  diadem  be  the  pledge 
of  excruciating  and  unintermittent 
agony. 

An  outcast  from  heaven^  supreme 
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amon^  his  associates  only  in  misery, 
conscious  that  his  vaulting  ambi- 
tion has  overleaped  itself  and  ex- 
posed him  for  ever  "  the  foremost 
object  for  the  Thunderer's  aim,"  he 
yet  plots  and  plans  and  aspires  with 
an  energy  that  never  sleeps,  and  a 
relentless  perseverance  that  is  never 
for  a  solitary  moment  diverted  from 
its  purpose. 

One  of  the  strangest  features  in 
Milton's  delineation  of  Satan  is  the 
occasional  glimpse  we  catch  of  bet- 
ter feelings  shining  through  the 
awful  blackness  which  surrounds 
the  ruined  archangel.  This  serves 
a  useful  purpose ;  it  blends  '*  with 
our  admiration,  dread,  and  abhor- 
rence, a  measure  of  that  sympathy 
and  interest  with  which  every  living 
thinking  being  ought  to  be  regarded, 
and  without  which  all  other  feelings 
tend  to  sin  and  shame."*  It  is 
a  working  out  of  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  : — 

'*  .  for  neither  do  the  spirits  damned 
Lose  all  their  virtue:  lest  bad  men 

should  boast 
Their  Bpecious  deeds  on  earth  which 

glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambition,  varnished  o'er  with 

zeal." 

The  consummate  skill  with  which 
Milton  has  inwoven  those  glimpses 
of  a  better  nature  with  the  prevail- 
ing deformity  of  Satan  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended. 

Surrounded  by  the  ranks  of  fallen 
spirits,  hurled  down  from  heaven, 
and  amerced  of  glory  •*  for  his  re- 
volt,'' the  Apostate,  scathed  and 
blasted  by  the  thunders  of  Jehovah, 
yet  binding  upon  his  brow  the  dia- 
dem that  scorches  with  living  fire, 
mourns  over  the  lot  of  those  whom 
he  had  dragged  down  with  him  to 
ruin : — 

*'  Thrice   he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in 

spite  of  scorn, 
Tears  such    as    angels  weep  burst 

forth :  at  last 
Words  interr^'ovo  with  sighs  found 

out  their  way." 


In  prospect  of  Paradise,  and  now 
about  to  engage  in  his  devilish  plot 
for  the  ruin  of  mankind,  his  mind, 
is  overwhelmed  with  doubts    and 
fears: — 

"...  Conscience  wakes  despair 
That   slumbered:    wakes   the   bitter 

memory 
Of  what  be  was,  what  is,  and  what 

must  be 
Worse:  ofworse  deeds  worse  sufferings 

must  ensue." 

It  is  with  apparent  pity — a  pity 
however,  swept  away  by  the  over- 
mastering passion  of  revenge — that 
the  fiend  sets  about  the  execution 
of  his  infernal  task. 

Among  the  numerous  scenes  of 
surpassing  beauty  with  which 
''  Paradise  Lost  "  abounds,  there  ia 
none  more  beautiful,  none  more 
illustrative  of  the  magic  power  of 
virtue  and  purity,  than  that  which 
describes  Satan  abstracted  from 
evil  while  he  gazes  on  the  heavenly 
innocence  of  Eve  :— 

<*  That  space  the  Evil  One  abstracted 
stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time 

remained 
Stupidly  good :  of  enmity  disarmed, 
Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge." 

But  the  hesitation  is  momentary, 
and  the  fierce  passion  that  drives 
him  to  destroy  the  happiness  from 
which  he  is  eternally  debarred  soon 
regains  the  ascendancy. 

Like  Jupiter  in  the  "  Prometheus 
Unbound  "  of  Shelley,  he  hastens 
to  heap  ill  deeds  upon  his  soul,  and 
is  "  damned  beholding  good.'* 

The  question  arises — Is  Milton's 
Satan  the  Satan  of  Holy  Writ? 
Has  the  great  poet  succeeded  in 
delineating  the  Author  of  Evil  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  Inspired  Re- 
cords ?  And  connected  with  this 
question  is  another — Is  the  interest 
which  Milton  constrains  us  to  feel 
in  a  being  so  eminently  wicked  as 
Satan,  calculated  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  virtue  f 
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The  fiend  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  is 
not  the  hohgohlin  that  terrified  us 
in  childhood ;  he  has  not  horns,  or 
tail,  or  cloven  foot ;  he  is  not  the 
demon  of  vulgar  superstition ;  he  is 
a  being  to  excite  terror  and  fear, 
but  with  our  dread  there  is  mixed 
a  certain  amount  of  admiration  and 
awe ;  he  is  wicked,  but  it  is  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  he  excites  our 
wonder  without  provoking  our  con- 
tempt. 

Pandemonium  is  a  wonderful 
creation,  with  its  burning  lake,  its 
land  burning  with  solid  fire,  its 

fates  of  adamant,  its  cataracts  of 
re,  its  palpable  darkness,  its  sounds 
and  sights  of  unutterable  woe  ;  but 
Pandemonium  is  only  the  back- 
ground to  the  more  awful  and  more 
prominent  picture  of  the  ruined 
fiend.  Milton's  supernatural  beings 
are  as  much  superior  to  the  super- 
natural creations  of  any  other  poet, 
as  Milton's  Devil  is  to  the  Satan  of 
Bobert  Montgomery ;  but  the  Satan 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  not  the  Satan 
of  Holy  Writ.  When  we  say  this 
we  do  not  jnean  that  the  poet  has 
given  us  for  Satan  merely  a  tran- 
Bcendently  wicked  man,  or  that  his 
use  of  anthropomorphisms  renders 
his  delineation  of  spiritual  agencies 
unreal.  There  may  be,  and  in  all 
probability  there  if,  a  closer  resem- 
blance between  the  forms  of  men 
and  angels  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 

There  is  common  sense  as  well  as 
true  philosophy  in  the  saying  of 
Jacobi,  **  God  in  creating  theomor- 
phises  man,  man  therefore  neces- 
sarily anthropomorphises  God.*'  If 
the  Eternal  Father  be  faithfully  re- 
presented in  Holy  Writ  by  anthro- 
pomorphwm  much  more  may  an- 
gelic beings.  It  is  in  the  impression 
left  on  the  mind  by  Milton's  Satan 
—in  the  prevailing  characteristics 
of  the  fiend — that  we  trace  a  differ- 
ence. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Arch- 
angel in  ^*  Paradise  Lost  "  is  sub- 


limity;  that  of  the  Devil  of  Scrip- 
ture is  meanness.  Milton's  Satan 
is  grandly  wicked,  the  Devil  of  the 
Bible  is  a  murderer  —  a  liar  —  a 
coward — in  a  word — a  sneak. 

We  can  scarcely  help  admiring 
the  one,  we  shrink  with  unutterable 
loathing  from  the  other:  the  one  ia 
the  representative  of  inUllectual 
power^  the  other  is  the  very  essence 
of  moral  deformity:  the  one  at  least 
claims  the  respect  due  to  the  most 
heroic  endurance,  the  other  is  at  all 
times  held  up  as  an  object  of  aver- 
sion and  contempt.  Milton's  demon 
is  a  god  degraded,  but  god-like  even 
in  ruin;  the  Devil  of  Scripture 
is  mean,  sly,  false,  treacherous, 
cowardly  and  cruel. 

Addison  thinks  that  Milton  has 
attributed  to  Satan  such  sentiments 
as  suit  **  the  most  exalted  and  most 
depraved  being."  This  is  scarcely 
correct,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  delineation  of  suctt 
a  character  would  not  tend  to  edifi-l 
cation.  The  poet  very  wisely  fore-V 
bore  to  shock  his  reader  by  entering 
into  any  detailed  account  of  the  i 
demon's  moral  depravity.  The  pre-  I 
vailing  characteristic,  as  we  have  ^ 
already  remarked  of  the  fiend  in 
"Paradise  Lost,"  is  transcendent 
intellectual  power;  but  occasionally 
the  poet  lifts  the  veil,  and  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  demon  in  his  true 
colours.  Thus  he  presents  a  mean 
and  sorry  appearance,  when  dis- 
covered by  Ithuriel  and  Zephon 
"  squat  like  a  toad  "  at  the  ear  of 
slumbering  Eve.  He  seems  almost 
ashamed  of  his  own  meanness  too, 
when,  in  order  to  seduce  man  from 
his  allegiance,  he  stoops  to  assume 
the  shape  of  the  serpent,  mixing  his 
once  heavenly  essence  with  *'  bestial 
slime." 

But  the  scene  which  above  all 
others  brings  before  us  the  Apos- 
tate in  his  true  light,  is  that  which 
describes  his  return  to  Pandemo- 
nium after  the  accomplishment  of 
his  infernal  mission  to  Eden.    He 
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returns  full  of  pride  at  tbe  success 
of  his  plot,  and  relates  to  his  com- 
panions the  events  which  had  taken 
place,  but,  instead  of  the  burst  of 
applause  which  he  expects,  his  nar- 
rative is  greeted  with  hisses  and 
hideous  noises,  and  all  are  changed 
into  horrible  and  loathsome  ser- 
pents. 

We  shall  now  consider  very 
briefly — Does  the  interest,  which 
the  poet  constrains  us  to  feel  in  a 
being  so  thoroughly  wicked  as  the 
Author  of  Evil,  conduce  on  the 
whole  to  promote  the  interests  of 
virtue  P  One  of  the  must  remark- 
able characteristics  of  Milton  was 
his  love  of  virtue.  The  nick-name 
given  him  at  Cambridge  of  "the 
iady,"  arose  probably  as  much  from 
his  blameless  life,  and  from  the 
moral  purity  of  his  character,  as 
from  his  great  personal  beauty. 
An  intense  love  of  moral  beauty 
marked  him  through  life,  and  is  con- 
spicuous in  all  his  writings.  It 
breathes  through  every  line  of  his 
^'  Comus,'*  and  assumes,  as  it  were, 
shape  and  form  in  his  conception 
and  delineation  of  our  first  parents. 
But  it  requires  little  perception  to 
see  that  the  painting  such  a  being 
as  Satan  required  not  only  sublime 
genius  but  exquisite  skill :  to  depict 
the  foe  of  God  and  man,  the  rebel 
flcoming  submission,  the  author  of 
ain  and  death,  and  misery  and 
shame ;  and  to  depict  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reader  should  be 
interested  in  the  description,  yet 
untainted  by  contact  with  such 
deformity,  this  was  a  task  worthy 
of  the  bard  of  immortal  subjects  and 
of  immortal  fame;  and  this  task 
Milton  accomplished  with  no  ordi- 
nary skill.  Wnether  his  delineation 
of  Satan  is  a  truthful  representa- 
tion of  the  Author  of  Evil  as  he  is, 
is  a  question  we  are  not  qualified  to 
decide ;  it  seems  probable,  however, 
that  no  mere  man  could  possibly 
form  a  true  conception  of  a  being 
utterly  and  irredeemably  evil,  and 


if  it  were  possible  to  conceive  and 
delineate  such  a  being,  we  question 
if  the  representation  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Pope's  lines  are 
familiar  to  every  one — 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightfol  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her 

face, 
We   first  endure,  then   pity,   then 

embrace." 

It  is  a  curious  and  an  instructive 
fact  that,  despite  the  moral  purity 
and  elevation  of  Adam  in  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  he  is  by  no  means  equal  in 
interest  or  attractiveness  to  the 
ruined  archangel.  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  in  the  poet's  delineation 
of  Satan  our  interest  fastens  not  on 
what  is  evil,  but  on  what  is  in  itself 
good— on  transcendent  intellectual 
power,  and  on  eners^y  of  mind, 
enduring,  and,  by  enduring,  over- 
coming excruciating  pain.  Still  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  invest 
with  attractiveness  a  being  pre- 
eminent in  evil,  or  to  delineate  such 
storms  of  passion  in  the  soul  as  are 
depicted  in  Milton's  great  epic. 

Beyond  this,  however,  we  cannot 
go.  The  poet's  ''creation"  should 
be  judged  as  a  whole,  and  due  allow- 
ance made  for  the  hypocrisy  which 
sometimes  leads  Satan  to  conceal 
his  infernal  malice  under  the  guise 
of  virtue,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  carry  out  his  designs. 

The  true  test  of  an  author  is— 
How  are  we  affected  by  his  writings? 
Do  they  make  us  morally  better  or 
worse?  Do  they  make  us  more 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  the 
weak,  the  suffering,  the  oppressed  P 
Do  they  make  us  feel  more  in  har- 
mony with  what  is  pure  and  true, 
and  beautiful  and  noble  P 

A  great  writer  does  not  seem  so 
much  to  communicate  ideas  to  ua 
as  to  create  ideas  in  us^  and  the 
quality  of  the  ideas  is  a  much  better 
test  of  an  author's  usefulness  than 
the   quantity      To    quicken   and 
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enlarge  the  mental  faculties,  to 
infuse  healthy  moral  energy,  to 
expand  and  energize  the  mind,  this 
is  more  important  than  merely  to 
convey  knowledge. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  no  writer  excels  Milton  in  this 
energizing  and  ennobling  power. 
^In  Milton  every  line  breathes 
sanctity  of  thought  and  purity  of 
manners,  except  when  the  train  of 
the  narration  requires  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  rebellious  spirits,  and 
even  they  are  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge their  subjection  to  God  in 
such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence 
and  confirms  piety.'*  * 

No  writer  m  ancient  or  modern 
times  excels,  indeed  we  might  say, 
equals  Milton  in  power,  and  in 
*' Paradise  Lost "  this  power  is  used 
for  the  best  and  noblest  purposes. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  these 
few  imperfect  remarks  than  in  the 
language  of  one  not  much  given  to 
hero-worship.  Macaulay  concludes 
his  review  of  Milton  thus : — **  The 
sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of 


his  name,  are  refreshing  fo  as.  His 
thoughts  resemble  those  celestial 
fruits  and  flowers  which  the  Virgin 
Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down 
from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the 
earth,  distinguished  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  soils  not  only  by 
their  superior  bloom  and  sweetness, 
but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to 
invigorate  and  to  heal.  They  are 
powerful  not  only  to  delight  but  to 
elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy 
the  man  who  can  study  either  the 
life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet 
and  patriot  without  aspiring  to 
emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 
works  with  which  his  genius  has 
enriched  our  literature,  but  the  zeal 
with  which  he  laboured  for  the 
public  good,  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  private 
calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with 
which  he  looked  down  on  tempta- 
tions and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants, 
and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly 
kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 
fame." 


*  Johnson. 
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As  in  a  former  number  we  laid 
before  our  readers  some  notice  of 
the  doings  and  position  of  "  Eoman 
Medical  Men,'*  so  perhaps  now  we 
may  be  allowed  to  look  on  the  works 
of  authors  who,  like  Martial, 
Juvenal,  and  the  Younger  Pliny 
have  left  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  men  of  their 
time,  and  with  them  as  our  com- 
panions, endeavour  to  describe 
Roman  lawyers,  as  they  appeared 
in  daily  life. 

It  is  not  here  necessary  to  make 
mention  of  the  importance  of 
Bom  an  law,  as^our  readers  mu»t  be 
well  aware  that  on  it  is  based  the 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  the 
civilized  world  at  the  present  day. 
But  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
pointing  out  how  lawyers  then  con- 
sidered their  profession,  and  though 
much  must  be  taken  cum  grano  sails, 
yet  we  cannot  but  be  amused  at 
the  tricks  of  the  trade.  The  bar 
then,  as  now,  was  evidently  the 
way  chosen  by  many  ambitious 
plebeians,  bent  upon  raising  them- 
selves from  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  by  becoming  Senators 
to  ascend  into  the  patricfan  class,  and 
found  families  who  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  proud  Koman  aristocracy. 

The  defence  of  Suilius,  who 
during  the  reign  of  Claudius  was 
accused  of  having  infringed  the 
Cincian  law  by  extorting  heavy 
fees,  may  be  here  mentioned  as  an 
authority  given  us  by  Tacitus.  This 
advocate,  after  quoting  the  many 
careers  left  open  to  the  families  of 
the  nobility,  insisted  upon  the  fact 


that  the  plebeian  order  could  rise 
to  eminence  only  by  the  "toga"; 
if  these  rewards  were  abolished, 
then  the  pursuit  itself  must  inevi- 
tably fall  into  decay.  It  may  be 
here  noticed  that,  however  line  the 
sentiments  uttered  by  this  lawyer 
may  sound,  the  reason  of  his  trial 
would  in  itself  be  a  cause  for  the 
indignation  felt  against  him — Sa- 
mius,  a  Boman  knight  of  good 
family,  having  discovered  that  Sui- 
lius, to  whom  he  had  paid  a  fee  of 
four  hundred  thousand  sesterces, 
was  playing  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversary  and  accepting  double 
payment,  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

Tacitus  mentions  the  names  of 
Eprius  Marcellus  andVibiusCrispus 
as  examples  of  men  born  in  the 
plebeian  class,  who  had  attained 
through  the  bar  the  utmost  emi- 
nence, "  they  direct  affairs,  and  are 
almost  venerated  by  the  emperor.'^ 
Other  lawyers  are  mentioned  by 
him  as  celebrated  for  their  elo- 
quence, and  his  *'  Dialogues  on 
Oratory  "  will  repay  a  perusal,  aa 
being  an  excellent  criticism  made 
on  the  oratory  of  his  day  as  compared 
with  that  which  had  gone  before. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  equestrian 
order  many  sought  the  bar.  Seneca, 
Suetonius,  and  the  two  Plinies  may 
be  named  as  examples  known  to  all. 
How  long  Suetonius  practised  we 
know  not  for  certain,  but  from  the 
18th  epistle  (Book  I.)  of  Pliny's 
letters,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
he  was  a  man  much  affected  by 
superstitious  fears.  In  this  letter 
the  Younger  Pliny   bids   him  not 
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fear  a  dream,  as  dreams  are  capable 
of  various  interpretations,  and 
that  be  himself  nad  carried  on 
fluccessfullj  the  case  of  Julius 
Pastor,  though  he  bad  been  warned 
in  a  dream  not  to  undertake  it; 
concluding,  however,  by  assuring 
8uetonius  that  he  himself  would 
conduct  the  case,  should  bis  friend 
consider  it  prudent  to  follow  out  the 
maxim  ^*  quod  dubitas  ne  feceris." 

The  letters  of  the  Younger  Pliny 
abound  witb  allusions  to  lawyers, 
for  many  of  whom  be  seems  to 
have  a  profound  contempt,  as  he 
describes  their  various  endeavours 
to  obtain  notoriety.  In  the  20th 
epistle  (Book  I.),  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  colleague,  Tacitus,  we 
find  expressed  his  ideas  as  to  the 
style  of  oratory  whicb  he  considers 
ought  to  be  adopted,  giving  it  as 
bis  opinion  that  it  is  ever  better  to 
write  out  a  speech  than  to  speak  it 
on  the  spi/b  of  the  moment,  this 
evidently  being  conveyed  to  us  as 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  *'  est 
enim   oratio  actionis  exemplar  et 

quasi  a0;^tit;ff'oy.** 

Moreover,  he  does  not  believe  in 
brevity,  unless  the  nature  of  the 
case  should  allow  it,  quoting  as  an 
example  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero, 
whose  longest  orations  he  considers 
to  be  the  best  (cujus  oratio  optima 
fertur  esse  quie  maxima).  Modera- 
tion is  certainly  ever  the  best 
(Optimus  tamen  modus  est) ;  but 
you  must  be  careful  that  modera- 
tion is  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  injure  your  case  by  being 
carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  by 
being  restricted,  and  thus  causing 
as  much  harm,  as  would  too  effusive 
a  discourse. 

In  the  third  epistle  of  the  second 
book  he,  however,  describes  the 
orator  Isaeus  as  a  man  of  the 
greatest  flow  of  language,  able  to 
bring  into  play  the  choicest  aids  of 
rhetoric,  doing  this  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
nutbor ;  his  memory  is  so  wonderful 


that  he  is  able  to  repealt  what  he 
has  previously  extemporized  with- 
out omitting  a  single  word. 

But  the  best  description  of  what 
would  now  be  considered  as  a  con- 
temptible means  of  procuring  aa 
audience,  and  exciting  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  judges,  is  to  be  found 
described  in  the  I4th  epistle 
(Book  II.),  in  which  he  notices  the 
hired  applause  known  now  in  France 
by  the  word  claque.  In  this  letter 
he  regrets  that  the  young  men  who 
have  lately  been  called  to  practise 
do  not  look  upon  the  profession 
with  that  reverence  which  it  de- 
served, and  spout  their  cases  before 
the  court  of  the  Gentumviri  as  thej 
would  Homer  at  school.  These 
would-be  oratorp,  anxious  for  ap- 
plause, hire  their  audience,  and  for 
three  denarii  a  head  crowd  the 
courts  with  laudiceni,  who  burst 
into  violent  raptures  at  a  given 
sign  from  the  mesochorus.  Juvenal 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  I3th 
Satire,  where  he  says  that  heaven 
and  earth  are  called  upon  to  witness 
with  a  clamour  as  loud  as  salutes 
FsB;^idius  when  pleading,  uttered  by 
those  who  have  received  the  spor- 
tula,  or  reward  given  to  the  class 
known  as  clients : — 

"  Nos  hominum   divomque    fidem 

clamore  ciemus 
Quanto  Fsesidiom  laudat  vocalis 

agentem 
Sportula." 

The  7th  Satire  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  this  custom  when  verses  are 
about  to  be  read  by  some  rich  man 
who  only  yields  the  palm  to  Homer 
in  the  number  of  years  which  divides 
them,  and  considering  himself  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  lends  a  poorer 
poet  a  mansion,  long  barred  up,  and 
knows  how  to  arrange  his  freedmen 
and  clients  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  may  cheer  the  more  lustily : — 

"  Scit  dare  libertos  extrema  in  parte 
sedentis 
Ordinis  pt  magnas  comitom  disponere 
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This  Bame  Batire  describes  the 
"  dodges  **  of  a  lawyer  anxious  hy 
every  means  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vertise himself  and  tiis  practice. 
He  wears  a  purple  robe,  has  slaves 
to  follow  him,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  his  sedan  chair,  around 
him  are  numerous  admiring  friends. 
When  he  pleads  he  wears  upon  his 
finger  a  large  ring,  perhaps  hired 
for  the  occasion,  this  being  con- 
sidered such  an  important  item  in 
the  dress,  that  Cicero  himself 
would  not  have  received  two 
hundred  sesterces  had  no  ring 
sparkled  on  his  finger  when  plead- 
ing ;  *'  a  man  in  a  *  seedy  coat ' 
could  seldom  be  eloquent." 

"Rara  in  tcnui  facnndia  panno.'* 

The  lawyer  must  ever  be  seen 
bearing  in  his  hands  a  roll  of 
papers,  his  manner  must  be  curt, 
and  he  must  refer  the  client  to  his 
''clerk"  who  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  the  great  man  can  under- 
take the  case.  Though  it  is  added 
that  the  great  man*s  manner  soon 
changes  when  he  sees  a  client  likely 
to  disappear  from  his  grasp,  and  he 
willingly  remembers  at  once  his  nu- 
merous engagements. 

Quintilian  points  out  how  un- 
worthy it  is  for  some  lawyers  only 
to  undertake  a  case  on  the  morning 
of  the  trial,  to  rush  into  court  read- 
ing over  the  brief  as  if  to  give  the 
impression  that  they  can  solve  in  an 
instant  any  legal  difficulty.  And 
when  in  court  how  puerile,  how 
afi*ected  their  style,  which  only 
needed,  according  to  Pliny,  the  ac- 
companiment of  musical  instru- 
ments to  resemble  some  theatrical 
performance. 

'^  Plausus  tan  turn  ac  potius  sola 
cymbala  et  tympana  illis  canticis 
desunt:  ululatus  quidem  (neque 
enim  alio  vocabulo  potest  expnmi 
theatris  quoque  indecora  laudatio) 
large  supersunt.** 

How  different    was  this  to  the 


advice  given  by  Tacitus  in  his  de- 
scription of  a  true  orator.  "But 
no  man  I  affirm,  ever  did,  or  ever 
can,  maintain  that  exalted  charac- 
ter, unless  like  the  soldier  marching 
to  battle,  armed  at  all  points,  he 
enters  the  forum  equipped  with 
the  whole  panoply  of  knowledge. 
So  much,  however,  is  this  principle 
neglected  by  our  modern  professors 
of  oratory  that  their  pleading  are 
debased  by  the  vilest  colloquial  bar* 
barisms ;  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
laws,  unacquainted  with  the  acts  of 
the  senate ;  the  common  law  of 
Bome  they  professedly  ridicule,  and 
philosophy  they  seem  to  ree^ard  as 
something  that  ought  to  be  shunned 
and  dreaded.  Thus  eloquence  like 
a  dethroned  potentate,  is  banished 
her  rightful  dominions  and  confined 
to  barren  points  and  low  conceits 
and  she,  who  was  once  the  mistress 
of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and 
charmed  every  beholder  with  the 
goodly  appearance  of  her  glorious 
train,  is  now  shorn  and  curtailed , 
stripped  of  all  honours,  all  her  at- 
tendants (I  had  almost  said  of  all  her 
genius),  and  is  taken  up  as  one  of 
the  meanest  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
This,  therefore  I  consider  as  the 
first,  and  the  principal  reason  of  our 
having  so  greatly  declined  from  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients." 

Such  is  the  description  of  that 
real  eloquence  which,  according  to 
Tacitus,  prevailed  in  Eome  at  the 
time  when  Cicero  delivered  his 
most  celebrated  orations,  differing 
greatly  from  those  tricks  which  the 
nistonan  then  saw  being  freely 
adopted  by  the  leading  lawyers  of  his 
day, — tricks  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  Younger  Pliny  when  speak- 
of  his  opponent  Begulus.  Epistle 
6th,  Book  I.  describes  this  lawyer 
as  a  man  of  unbounded  impudence, 
some  learning,  great  superstition, 
and  no  little  charlatanism.  "He 
had  a  queer  custom  of  painting 
round  his  right  eye  if  he  was 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  his  left  if 
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he  Wfts  for  the  defendant ;  of  wear- 
ing a  white  patch  round  his  fore- 
head, of  asking  the  Boothsajers 
what  the  issue  of  the  action  would 
be,  and  so  forth." 

That  such  lawyers  found  them- 
selves much  rufi  afler,  may  be  af- 
firmed by  the  many  hints  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Juvenal  and  Martial.  The  atria  of 
their  houses  were,  according  to 
Vitruvias,  daily  filled  by  visitors 
anxious  to  see  the  prominent  men 
of  their  day,  and  foreigners  came 
from  the  other  municipalities  and 
districts  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  men  whose  repute  had  travelled 
far. 

Addressing  a  school- master,  "  in- 
visum  pueris  virginibusque  caput," 
Martial  rails  at  him  for  disturbing 
his  slumbers  by  roaring  out  the 
lessons  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
making  as  much  noise  as  does  the 
hammer  of  the  workman,  who  fixes 
with  repeated  blows  the  statue  of 
the  lawyer  upon  the  back  of  the 
brazen  horse. 


«i 


Tarn  grave  percnssis  incndibos  aera 

resultant 
Causidico  mediumcnm   faber   aptat 

equum." 


"We  may  suppose  therefore  that 
some  grateful  client  has  ordered  an 
equestrian  statue  of  his  favourite 
legal  adviser,  more  especially  as  we 
find  Juvenal  alluding  to  the  same 
subject  in  his  7th  Satire,  when  de- 
scribing the  lawyer  (Emilius ;  who  is 
not  content  with,  being  represented 
in  a  quadriga,  but  in  his  courtyard 
is  to  be  seen  a  brazen  equestrian 
statue  balancing  in  its  hand  the 
poised  javelin,  and  the  statue 
seems  aoout  to  engage  in  combat, 
though  blind  of  one  eye.  This  ex- 
pression, which  is  rather  curious, 
may  however  be  taken  to  mean  not 
that  the  learned  lawyer  is  blind, 
or  even  closing  the  eye  to  take  a 
better  aim,  but  more  probably  a 


satirical  allusion  to  his  seeing  but 
one  aide  of  the  question. 

Other  gifts  were  presented  to 
successful  lawyers  oy  grateful 
clients,  some  paying  in  "  kind  "  as 
Martial  points  to  the  rows  of  pre- 
sents by  Sabellius  at  the  Saturna- 
lia, which  though  poor  in  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  cause  Sabel- 
lius to  swell  out  with  pride,  and 
imagine  himself  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  of  the  day. 

Many  of  the  remarks  made  must, 
however,  only  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
pression of  perhaps  mere  personal 
spite.  Seneca,  for  instance,  calls 
lawyers  a  "venal  race;"  Fronto 
says  that  their  love  of  money  is  so 
great  that  their  wives  must  be 
women  of  a  very  large  appetite ; 
the  "  canine  study  "  is  mentioned 
by  Columella ;  and  Martial  advises 
a  friend  rather  to  pay  up  than  go 
to  law,  as  Sextus,  the  defendant, 
will  find  that  both  the  judge  and  the 
pair  onus  will  require  to  be  paid. 


If 


Et  Judex  petit  et  petit  patronus 
Solvas  censes,  Sexte,  creditori. 


z    •» 


Let  us  once  again  refer  to  the 
Oxford  translation  of  the  "Dia- 
logue" of  Tacitus,  and  discover 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  cause 
of  this  degradation  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession ;  more  especially  as  we  find 
in  this  work  much  which  may  be 
taken  to  heart  at  the  present  day : — 

"The  causes  of  the  decay  of 
eloquence  are  by  no  means  difficult 
to  be  traced.  .  .  For  is  it  not  obvious 
that  eloquence,  with  the  rest  of  the 
polite  arts,  has  lost  its  former  lustre, 
not  for  want  of  men,  but  through 
the  dissipation  of  our  young  men, 
the  inattention  of  parents,  the  ig- 
norance of  those  who  pretend  to 
give  instruction,  and  the  total 
neglect  of  ancient  discipline.  .  . 

"But  before  I  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject let  me  premise  a  few  words  on 
the  strict  discipline  of  our  ancestors 
in  educating  and  training  up  their 
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children.  In  the  first  place,  the  son 
of  every  family  was  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  a  virtuous  mother. 
The  infant,  as  soon  as  born,  was 
not  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling 
of  a  hireling  nurse,  but  was  reared 
and  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  its 
mother,  whose  highest  praise  it  was 
to  take  care  of  her  household  aflairs, 
and  to  attend  to  her  children.  It 
was  customary  likewise  for  each 
family  to  choose  some  elderly  female 
relative  of  approved  conduct,  to 
whoso  charge  the  children  were 
committed. 

**  Thus  it  was  that  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  superin- 
tended the  education  of  her  illus- 
trious issue.  It  was  thus  that 
Aurolia  trained  up  Julius  Caesar; 
and  thus  Atia  formed  the  mind  of 
Augustus.  The  consequence  of  this 
reguhir  discipline  was,  that  the 
youDg  mind,  whole  and  sound,  and 
unwarped  by  irregular  passions, 
received  the  elements  of  the  liberal 
arts  with  hearty  avidity.  Whatever 
was  the  peculiar  bias,  whether  to 
the  military  art,  the  study  of  the 
laws,  or  the  profession  of  eloquence, 
that  engrossed  the  whole  attention, 
that  was  imbibed  thoroughly  and 
totnllv." 

Tacitus  then  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  education  given  to  the  boys  of 
his  day.  From  early  childhood  the 
boy  hears  nothing  but  the  lascivious 
songs  of  the  Greek  nurse  or  slaves 
in  whose  care  he  is  entirely  left. 
Thev  excel  but  in  one  thinjr,  and 
that  is  "a  fondness  for  horses, 
actors  and  gladiators ;  the  peculiar 
and  distinguisliing  folly  of  this 
our  city,  was  impressed  upon  them 
even  in  the  womb.*'  To  please  the 
**  jettnrjtsfi  doric^^  the  preceptors 
and  teachers  avoided  all  forms  of 
discipline,  all  conversation  likely 
to  fatigue  the  mental  powers  of  the 
youths  entrusted  to  their  care.  In 
the  chapter  immediately  follow- 
ing we  have  a  short  resume  of 
Cicero's    "De  claris   Oratoribus," 


making  mention  of  the  orator's 
early  education,  and  passing  on,  the 
different  schools  are  touched  upon, 
and  the  various  nuances  are 
treated  in  the  skilful  manner  so 
characteristic  of  the  great  historian. 

In  chapter  thirty-five,  we  find 
what  Tacitus  considers  to  be  the  root 
of  all  this  evil.  "  Our  modem  youth 
are  sent  to  the  mountebank  schools 
of  certain  declaimers  called  rheto- 
ricians, a  set  of  men  who  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Rome  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Cicero." 
Though  we  find  in  the  works  of 
many  other  authors  allusions  far 
from  complimentary  to  this  class  of 
teachers,  nevertheless,  they  must 
have  been  considered  by  govern- 
ment as  necessary  educators  of  the 
people,  as  we  find  in  the  Digests 
that  large  towns  were  bound  to 
support  ten  doctors,  ^"vq  rhetori- 
cians, iixc  grammatici ;  middle-sized 
towns  seven  doctors,  and  four  gram- 
marians and  rhetoricians  ;  the  small 
towns  five  doctors,  and  three  rheto- 
ricians and  grammarians. 

The  names  of  a  few  rhetoricians 
are  well  known,  especially  that 
of  Quintilian,  "  vaga)  moderator 
summo  juventa) ;"  of  Virginius 
Flavus,  mentioned  both  by  Tacitus 
and  Gellius  as  having  been  exiled 
at  the  time  of  the  Pisoniau  Con- 
spiracy. Avidius  Heliodorus,  a 
rhetorician,  named  secretary  to 
Hadrian,  became  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  his  son  had  even  the  audacity 
to  lay  claim  to  the  empire  (cf 
Dio).  Phrynichus  mentions  the 
rhetor  Cornelianus,  ap|)ointed  pre- 
sident of  the  Tribunal  of  Greek  law, 
as  a  man  who,  under  the  reigns  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus, 
turned  the  Koman  courts  into 
models  worthy  of  being  imitated 
as  types  of  the  purest  Hellenic  and 
Attic  eloquence,  ^fany  others  might 
be  mentioned,  but  the  above  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  con- 
tempt felt  for  the  profession  by  the 
Eoman    Senator  as   described  by 
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Flinj,  whom  this  author  sapposes 
to  have  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Sicily  so  as  to  be  aole  to  make  his 
set  speech  "  quos  tibi,  Fortuna, 
ludos  facis?  facis  enim  ex  senato- 
ribus  professoreSy  ex  professoribus 
senatores,"  does  not  seem  justified, 
though  curiously  enough  the  same 
idea  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  "  If 
Fortuna  wills  it,  she  will  make  a 
consul  of  a  rhetorician,  or  if  she 
prefer  it,  a  rhetorician  of  a  consul." 

"Si  Fortona  volet  fies  de  rhetore 
consol 
Si  volet  hsBC  eadem,  fies  de  console 
rhetor." 

The  Emperor  Nero  himself^  when 
not  of  age,  pleaded  in  Latin  before 
Claudius  the  cause  of  Bolognia,  and 
in  Greek  that  of  the  BhodiaDS  and 
people  of  Troy.  This  Emperor  not 
only  greatly  encouraged  the  rheto- 
ricians, but  delighted  to  appear  in 
public  so  as  to  plead  in  the  courts, 
and  in  his  early  youth  seems  to 
have  studied  law  very  thoroughly, 
receiving  from  judges  and  lawyers 
the  pricis  in  writing  of  the  most 
difficult  cases  called  up  for  judg- 
ment. 

We  are  not  told  by  Suetonius 
whether  when  pleading  he  hired  paid 
claqueurs^  but  we  find  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  the  biography 
of  Nero  that  at  Alexandria  *'  he 
chose  several  young  men  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  more  than 
five  thousand  stalwart  young 
plebeians,  whom  he  divided  into 
'  factions,'  so  as  to  learn  the  various 
ways  of  applauding  (bombos,  et 
imbrices  et  testas  vocabant),  '  called 
the  humming  as  of  bees,  the  clap- 
ping together  of  hollow  tiles  and  of 
the  testffi  (castagnettes),*  who  were 
to  back  him  up  when  singing.  They 
were  known  by  their  long  and  beau- 
teous hair,  their  elegance  in  dress, 
and  by  the  ring  which  they  wore  on 
their  left  hands;  the  leaders  re- 
ceived forty  thousand  sesterces." 
It  majy  therefore,  be  aBaumed  l\ia^t 


Nero  was  not  behind  tlie  age,  but 
used  his  stalwart  young  plebeians 
to  fall  into  raptures  at .  the  chosen 
sentences  uttered  by  him  wheo 
pleading  before  Claudius. 

The  position  of  jurists  who  as- 
sisted the  non-professional  tribunes 
and  prefects  who  sat  in  judgment 
wit  h  their  professional  advice,  though 
not  so  lucrative  a  career  as  was  that 
of  the  advocates,  wasjnevertheless 
also  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
members  of  the  plebeian  order.  Id 
that  indignant  pouring  out  of  the 
vials  of  republican  wrath  to  be 
found  in  Juvenal's  8th  Satire,  we 
find  him  sneering  at  Bubellios 
puffed  up  with  pride  at  his  descent 
from  so  noble  an  ancestry  as  the 
Drusi.  In  this  Satire  he  causes 
Bubellius  to  say,  addressing  those 
whom  he  considers  inferior  by  birth, 
"You,  most  lowly,  are  the  very 
dregs  of  our  population,  not  one  of 
you  could  point  out  the  birthplace 
of  his  father ;  but  I  am  of  the  Cecro- 
pides."  Long  may  you  live  to 
enjoy  such  honours,  answers  the 
poet,  but  it  is  out  of  the  plebeian 
order  that  an  eloquent  Koman  is  to 
be  found,  and  one  who  can  plead 
the  cause  of  the  ignorant  nobility  ; 
it  is  from  among  the  plebeians 
that  are  to  be  found  those  capable 
of  solving  the  enigmas  of  the 
laws  or  unravelling  the  knotty 
points. 

'*  tamen  ima  plebe  Qoiritem 
Facundam  in  venies ;  solet  hie  defen- 

dere  caosas 
NqUIU  indocti ;  venit  etde  plebe  togata 
Qui  juris    odos    et  legam  senigmata 

solvat" 

The  **  ignorant  nobleman  "  may 
sit  on  the  bench  and  receive  all  the 
honours  of  the  position,  but  it  is 
the  "  togated  plebeian  "  at  his  side, 
or  sitting  as  "  town-clerk  *  beneath, 
who  unravels  for  the  "county-magis- 
trate" the  weighty  problems  or 
knotty  questions  of  the  law.  "But," 
adda  our  poet,  in  a  line,  which  has 
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oansed  much  dispute,  "  Common 
sense  is  very  pare  in  the  class 
blessed  with  f*ortune's  goods." 

**  Hams  enim  ferme  sensus  communis 
in  ilia 
Fortuna." 

Catiline  and  Cethegus,  though 
among  the  noblest,  were  yet  prepared 
to  lay  Rome  waste  with  sword  aud 
fire,  but  were  restrained  by  Cicero, 
"hie  novus  Arpinas,"  who  though 
only  a  municipal  knight,  placed  his 
guards  so  as  to  defend  the  city. 
The  toga  was  the  cause  of  his  at- 
t.iining  to  honours  as  great  as  were 
those  gained  by  Octavius  at  Lencaa 
or  on  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  There- 
fore Ronie,  being  free,  hailed  Cicero 
father  of  his  country. 

But  these  sentiments  were  not 
always  felt  for  those  who  were  so 
well  versed  in  the  law.  The  Bomans 
experienced  that  the  law  cut  both 
ways,  and  that  often  by  the  skilled 
quibbling  of  the  clever  lawyer  a 
case  was  carried  on,  or  perhaps 
given  against  the  innocent  party, 
and  thu.^, according  to  Orelli,  we  find 
that  inscriptions  bore  the  engraved 
wish  that  *'  deceit  and  law  might 
be  far  from  this  grave."  (Dolus 
nialus  abesto  et  juris  consultu^.) 
The  dying  man  felt  that  if  his  will 
was  disputed  little  but  the  shells 
would  be  left,  the  lawyer  would 
swallow  the  oyster.  The  fees  paid 
to  lawyers  were  certainly  large 
when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  value  of  money,  aa  we 
find  it  stated  both  by  Tacitus  and 
the  Younger  Pliny  that  the  law 
allowed  a  fee  of  £80  to  be  received, 
though  they  both  state  that  it  was 
illegal  todemand  more;  nevertheless 
that  such  was  the  case  is  apparent  as 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  fee  of  £3,600 
having  been  paid,  as  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  by  a  Boman  knight. 
Pliny,  in  his  letters,  often  makes 
mention  of  the  qualities  of  the  can- 
didates whom  he  wishes  to  see  ap- 
pointed to  officei  most  of  these  being 


very  naturally  lawyers.  "  Erucius 
Clarus  is  a  man  of  unspotted 
morality  (vir  sanctus),good  family, 
great  eloquence,  and  learned  m 
legal  matters,  which  he  has  always 
conducted  with  great  conscientious- 
ness, patience,  and  modesty.  His 
uncle,  C.  Septicius,  is  truth,  sim- 
plicity, candour,  and  constancy  com- 
bined." 

The  system  of  obtaining  votes, 
however  efifective  when  a  suitable 
candidate  was  recommended  for  the 
legal  appointments,  was  detrimental 
when  some  avaricious  person  sought 
to  obtain  power  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  proud  aristocracy  of 
Bome  had  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  Eepublic  overlooked  with  scorn 
and  envy  on  "  non  homines  "  and 
striven  to  deprive  them  of  any  office. 
During  the  troubled  days  of  imperial 
Home  this  was  no  longer  the  case,  as 
each  Roman  emperor  felt  that  he  must 
surround  himself  with  persons  eager 
to  serve  him,  and  by  opposing  class 
to  class,  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities to  Kome,  strangers  to  the  in- 
digenad,  find  an  ever  ready  protection 
against  the  assumption  of  the  aris- 
tocratic orders.  Even  when  Caesar, 
anxious  to  break  down  this  presump- 
tion, introduced  Gauls  into  the 
Senate,  Suetonius  tells  us  that  the 
common  people  openly  sang  a  doggrel 
verse  in  the  streets  in  which  they 
expressed  their  disgust  at  seeing 
'^  those  who  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  triumphal  procession,  now 
members  of  the  Curia,  those  who 
came  wearing  tlie  bracca  now 
swagger  about  besporting  the  latus 
clavut.**  But  tliis  state  of  things 
could  not  last  long,  as  to  strengthen 
an  empire  the  union  of  its  consti- 
tuent parts  is  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity. So  it  was  in  Kome,  and 
gradually  the  foreign  element  as- 
serted its  influence,  and  the  sena- 
torial order  had  to  relinquish  its 
hold  upon  the  various  offices.  That 
such  a  step  was  necessary  the  in- 
vectives of  Cicero  will  be  sufficient 
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proof.  "T  will  demonstrate  by 
positiye  proofs  the  guilty  intrigues, 
the  infamies  which  have  sullied  the 
judicial  powers  for  the  years  that 
they  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
Senate.  The  Eoman  people  shall 
learn  from  me  how  the  equestrian 
order  has  administered  justice  for 
nearly  fifty  consecutive  years,  with- 
out the  faintest  suspicion  of  having 
received  money  for  a  judgment  de- 
livered; how  since  Senators  alone 
have  composed  our  tribunals,  since 
the  people  have  been  despoiled  of  the 
right  which  they  had  over  each  of 
us,  Q.  Calidius  has  been  able  to  say 
after  his  condemnation,  that  they 
could  not  honestly  require  less  than 
300,000  sestertii  to  condemn  a 
pnetor;  how  when  the  senator 
P.  Septimius  was  found  guilty  of 
embezzlement  before  the  praetor 
Hortensius,  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  judge  was  included  in 
the  fine;  how  C.  Herennius  and 
C.  Popilins,  both  senators,  having 
been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  pecu- 
lation, and  M.  Atilius  of  high 
treason,  it  was  proved  that  they 
had  received  money  as  the  price  of 
one  of  their  sentences ;  how  it  was 
found  that  certain  senators,  when 
their  names  were  taken  from  the 
urn  by  C.  Verres,  then  prator 
urbanus,  instantly  went  to  vote 
against  the  accused  without  having 
heard  the  suit ;  how,  finally,  wo  have 
seen  a  senator-judge  in  this  same  suit 
receive  money  from  the  accused  to 
distribute  to  the  other  judges  and 
money  from  the  accuser  to  condemn 
the  accused.  Can  I  then  sufficiently 
deplore  this  blot,  this  shame,  this 
calamity  which  weighs  on  the  whole 
order  ?  " 

Thus  did  Cicero  launch  forth 
against  the  senators,  but  we  know 
from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  the 
satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  epigrams 
of  Martial,  that,  once  in  power, 
the  equestrian  order  did  not  hesitate 
to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
flenators.     Once  in  power,  t\xe7  op- 


pressed those  over  whom  they  had 
oeen  placed  in  authority,  and  each 
man  carefully  counted  the  gains  he 
had  extorted  during  his  period  of 
office.  Numerous  societies  were 
established  in  Bome  which  had  as 
object  the  return  to  office  of  the 
highest  bidder ;  the  divuores  bought 
the  votes ;  the  interpreter  were  the 
go-betweens;  with  the  sequestret 
was  deposited  the  purchase  money 
which  naturally  had  to  be  made  up 
again,  and  it  was  thus  that  the 
tribunal  on  which  ^  much  depended 
was  prostituted  to  the  base  ends  of 
a  venal  justice.  Many  causes  could 
be  pointed  to,  luxury,  sensuality,  in- 
temperance, great  ignorance,  which 
combined  to  lower  the  standard  of 
Boman  morality ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
looking  back  to  those  days  that  we 
tremble  the  more  for  our  own. 
Centuries  have  rolled  over  since  a 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  was 
indicted  for  having  accepted  bribes, 
but  we  regret  to  remember  that  even 
in  our  own  time  the  black  charge  of 
corruption  has  been  levelled  against 
the  judges  of  a  new  country. 

The  history  of  a  country  once  so 
great  as  to  govern  the  then  known 
world,  must  ever  be  scanned  with  in- 
terest, the  more  so  as  we  see  reflected 
our  own  shortcomings  as  in  a  glass 
before  us.  Only  by  avoiding  those 
crimes  which  have  dragged  down 
great  empires,  can  other  empires 
hope  to  leave  behind  them,  when 
they  have  fulfilled  the  rSle  expected 
from  them,  an  example  worthy  of. 
being  followed  in  ages  to  come. 

Cicero  tells  us  in  one  of  his  ora- 
tions directed  against  the  cupidity 
of  Verres  the  principal  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  empire. 
'*  All  the  provinces  groan  ;  all  free 
people  lament ;  all  the  kingdoms 
cry  out  against  our  cupidity  and 
violence.  There  is  not  between  the 
ocean  and  ourselves  a  spot  ao  remote 
or  so  little  known  that  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  our  fellow-citisens 
Q^  Wi^^  days  have  not  penetrated 
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to  it."   While  Fosipej  receiyed  the  graced;"  and  that  judges  should 

applause  of  the  citizens  when  he  do   elected  capable   of  filling  the 

promised  as  Ck)n8ul  to  see  that  the  high  office  to  which  they  might  be 

''tribunals    were    no   longer    dis-  appointed. 


STUDENT'S  DRINKING  SONG. 


CoMX,  brothers  !  fill  a  flowing  bowl. 
Ring  the  glasses,  yours  with  mine, 
And  let  the  chorus  fuller  roll, 
Cheering  the  heart,  filling  the  soul. 
Pass  Uie  laughing,  kissing  wine  1 

Orerhead  now  swing  your  glasses, 

Radiant  with  the  rosy  wine, — 
Mirthful  as  our  loving  lasses, 
Drink  their  health  as  round  it  passes, 
Sunny  as  the  good  old  Rhine ! 

We  leave  behind  us  all  our  books, 

All  our  tutor's  learning  fine ; 
We  will  not  sit  like  ancient  rooks 
Moping  ever  in  dusty  nooks, 

We  will  quaff  the  glowing  wine ! 

Let  him  who  will  read  day  and  night, 
From  his  bones  the  flesh  will  pine. 

And  from  his  eyes  will  flee  glad  sight; 

But  for  us  'tis  our  delight 
To  learn  the  lore  that  comes  with  wine ! 


Now,  brothers  all,  sing  loud  and  long, — 

See  the  glasses  how  they  shine  ! 
And  to  old  Bacchus  cheers  prolong 
For  all  those  glorious  moods  of  song,-^ 
Hurrah  1  for  the  grand  Rhine  wine ! 


Jamxs  PuBvas. 
46— d 
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No.  VI. 


THE   ETTEICK   SHEPHERD. 


James  Hogg,  better  known  as  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  best  singers  in  the  Borders. 
The  genius  of  the  man,  the  richness 
of  the  story-teller,  and  the  ethereal 
beauty  and  ringing  vigour  of  the 
singer,  received  their  mead  of  praise 
many  years  ago ;  since  which  time 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
accept  the  position  then  allotted 
him,  to  quote  the  testimonials  of 
their  worth,  without  considering  for 
oneself  the  grounds  on  which  they 
are  founded.    The  number  of  his 
writings,  voluminous  for  a  peasant- 
poet,  and  the  absence  of  many  short 
poems  which  might  cleave  to  the 
memory  with  the  pleasant  tune  of 
popularity,  have  had  a  tendency  in 
the   minds   of   this  generation  to 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  previous  one 
without  reading  for  themselves  the 
numerous  poems  of  the  wonderful 
Shepherd  of  the  Ettrick.   He  gained 
in  his  own  day  whatever  popularity 
he  desired.     His  land  of  lochs,  of 
rivers,  and  of  hills,  rang  with  the 
songs  of  his  own  heart,  and  even 
now  his  inspiring  lines  are  not  only 
heard  there  but  all  over  his  native 
land.    He  was  entirely  an  objective 
poet,  his  personality  and  that  of  his 
works  being  totally  different.  That 
an  uncultured,  and  externally  un- 
couth, Scottish  shepherd  should  have 
possessed  the  gifted  fancy  to  con- 
ceive, far  less  the  cunning  to  pen, 

the  very  beautiful  acenea  of  old 


romance  in  the  "  Queen  s  Wake"  and 
"  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  is  a  curiosity 
in  the  byeways  of  literature.  That 
he  was  no  romantic  youth  with 
brain  "  light  as  the  fumes  of  fervid 
wine,"  nor  dreamer  of  home-spun 
phantasies  in  a  carpetted  room 
among  old  tomes  full  of  strange 
stories,  is  far  beyond  dispute ;  he 
was  a  real  shepherd,  encompassed 
with  all  its  toils  and  blessed  with  its 
pleasures ;  he  was  a  real  shepherd^ 
who  tasted  all  its  drawbacks  and 
incentives, 

**  Loathed  his  firm  soul  the  measured 
chime. 
And  florid  films  of  modem  rhyme." 

This  once-living  shepherd  is  a  study 
more  interesting  than  all  the  ficti- 
tious shepherds  of  the  classics.  His 
effusions  are  those  of  a  true  man 
and  a  true  poet,  and  his  verse 
travels  far  beyond  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  his  life.  The  shep- 
herd is  lost  sight  of  in  the  poet. 
Among  the  herd  of  poets  it  can  be 
truly  said  of  him  that  he  daily 
drove  afield  and  had  flocks  to  batten. 
Although  the  ancients  might  have 
dreamt  that  the  shepherd  life  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  bliss,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  poetical,  that  the 
piping  of  oaten  flutes  beneath  beech- 
trees  near  to  a  rippling  stream  was 
associated  with  the  tending  of  sheep, 
neither  Theocritus  nor  Virgil  ever 
donned  the  garments  of  the  shep- 
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herd.  Nor  did  the  Italian  nor  eren 
the  Portuguese  pastoral  poets  ever 
live  the  pastoral  life  or  sound  the 
shepherd's  reed  which  they  made 
their  heroes  do.  The  pastoral  form 
has  for  long  been  an  established 
and  prevalent  artifice,  and  while  of 
historical  importance  is  now  seldom 
or  ever  employed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  the 
shepherds  of  song  are  not  the  crea- 
tions of  real  pastoral  poets,  but 
almost  invariably  of  our  master- 
singers  as  a  poetic  artifice.  Spenser 
was  no  real  Colin  Clout,  Marlowe 
was  no  real  Passionate  Shepherd. 
Shakspeare,  Sidney,  Bileigh,  and 
William  Browne,  like  all  the  fore- 
most Englishmen  of  their  ages,  even 
Milton  included,  surrouncied  many 
of  their  poems  with  the  personality  of 
an  ideal  keeper  of  sheep,  and  the  at- 
tendant poetic  piping  strains  with 
which  it  was  the  acknowledged  usage 
to  invest  the  pastoral  verse.  To  such 
a  degree  did  this  at  one  time  prevail 
that  it  was  synonymous,  and  even  is 
still,  for  the  words  poet  and  his  pen 
to  use  shepherd  and  his  lute. 

It  is  no  way  surprising  that  the 
peasant  poets  should  have  discon- 
tinued such  an  artifice.  To  them  it 
had  no  poetic  fancies.  The  pastoral 
ofiice  of  the  poet  was  in  reality 
changed  in  their  actual  experience 
from  the  Arcadian  shepherd  to  the 
toiling  workman,  leading  a  solitary 
life,  exposed  to  and  sufiering  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather;  the 
fiute  was  stripped  of  its  established 
fiimsy  artifice,  and  a  substantial 
self-made  crook  filled  his  hand. 
Reality  with  a  rude  shock  stripped 
the  fiimsv  artifice  of  all  its  poetic 
fandes.  Such  men  could  in  their 
ordinary  circumstances  have  little 
ground  for  poetic  fancy,  their  expe- 
rience differing  so  materially  from 
that  of  the  ideal  shepherds  of  the 
old  poets.  Burns  found  it  soulless  ; 
Clare  was  disgusted  with  its  stem, 
slender  wages ;  Bloomfield  fought 
shy  of  the  artifice;  Hogg*d  spirit 


ever  soared  away  from  his  own  im- 
mediate work,  and  Scott  Biddell 
but  seldom  tuned  his  Ijre  from  the 
old  notes.  We  might  indeed  as  well 
expect  cobblers  to  sing  of  boot- 
making  and  tailors  of  sewing  as 
expect  real  peasants  to  proclaim  in 
song  the  exceeding  loveliness  of 
pastoral  life.  To  catch  the  poetic 
glow  is  similar  to  catch  the  seeming 
realism  of  a  dramatic  performance, 
we  require  to  be  removed  to  distance 
ourselves  from  the  actors,  and  move 
mentally  in  a  more  poetic  air.  Pea- 
sant life  to  peasant  poets  U  no 
Arcadia,  but  rather  a  workliouse  in 
which  they  are  imprisoned ;  and  to 
sing  of  its  pleasures  may  be  good 
philosophy,  but  it  cannot  obtain 
their  release. 

Still  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd 
from  earliest  time  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  poetry.  In  Sacred  , 
Writ  the  singers  of  the  early  ages 
were  shepherds  ;  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  David  have  beautified  and 
elevated  that  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  added  to  the  halo  that  surrounds 
it,  which  is  now  granted  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  pastoral  life. 
Of  pastoral  songs,  odes,  and  poems, 
we  have  them  in  great  number  and 
variety.  Taking  the  extreme  fitness 
of  that  occupation  as  a  propitioua 
companion  for  poetic  youths,  and 
we  cannot  find,  as  shown  by  the 
poet's  own  evidence,  a  life  more 
suited  to  poetic  inspiration,  and  set- 
ting ourselves  to  number  the  real 
shepherd  poets  who  have  been 
nursed  in  such  a  classic  and  in- 
spiring Arcadia,  we  find  them  ex- 
ceedingly small,  there  being  only 
one  of  any  worth — James  Hogg. 
And  if  hid  eventful  and  unsuccessful 
career  be  a  fair  example  of  those  led 
by  real  and  true  shepherds  in  that 
land  satirically  known  as  Arcadia, 
then  it  would  appear  that  the  appel- 
lation is  the  pleasantest  sarcasm 
invented  for  a  life  which  possesses 
few  of  its  reputed  pleasures.  It 
must  also  have  been  with  some  cou- 
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*  siderable  degree  of  sly  humour  that 
Allaa  Eamsay,  the  barber  poet, 
entitled  his  pastoral  poem  "  The 
Gentle  Shepherd,"  under  which 
title  the  poet  is  commonly  known. 

Theocntus  and  Virgil,  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  were  both  cour- 
tiers ;  Henry  Scott  Biddell  was  a 
shepherd  in  the  Border-land,  but 
subsequently  became  a  minister; 
Michael  Bruce  and  Bobert  Nicoll, 
as  we  have  formerly  seen,  in  their 
youth  performed  slight  work  as 
herders  of  cattle;  but  it  was  left 
to  the  Scottish  Shepherd  of  the 
Ettrick,  by  the  works  of  his  own 
genius,  to  become  the  first  true 
shepherd-poet  in  the  world,  and  to 
raise  himself  to  an  undoubted  emi- 
neuce  even  among  the  great  poets  of 

,  Lis  age.  The  prominent  position  he 
attained  must  be  assigned  in  his 
case  to  true  inspiration  and  very 
unusual  poetic  gifts;  in  many  re- 
spects his  occupation  clogged  his 
progress  from  his  cradle;  bis  life 
was  fought  against  the  world  single- 
handed. 

The  fact  may  appear  in  this 
century  of  general  educational  pro- 
gress as  the  most  fanciful  myth, 
still  it  is  unquestioned  tht^t  this  son 
of  nature  could  not  write  until  he 
had  reached  manhood.  Misfortunes 
showered  upon  him  not  only  in  his 
eurly  years,  but  continued  to  attend 
him  all  through  life,  yet  the  intrepid 
and  enthusiastic  singer  has  declared 
in  words  which  are  memorable, 
''None  of  these  matters  had  the 
least  eifect  in  depressing  my  spirits ; 
I  was  generally  rather  most  cheer- 
ful when  most  unfortunate."  Late 
and  early  he  struggled  to  reach  the 
eminence  he  attained  ;  discom- 
fited and  bulfeted,  his  vast  fund 
of  courage  impelled  him  on ; 
disappointed,  he  never  was  dis- 
heartened ;  reduced  to  beggary,  he 
started  anew,  and  replenished  his 
empty  pockets  with  hard-earned 
savings ;  still  cheery  and  ever  liope- 

ful,  he  manfully  struggled  on  Vi\& 


rugged  path ;  and  though  the  world 
stole  from  him  wealth  and  fortane, 
and  even  endeavoured  occasionally 
to  rob  him  of  his  repiitation,  yet 
it  never  could  take  from  him  that 
wealth  of  hope  and  charity  which 
had  proved  his  greatest  blessing 
and  endowment.  This  is  the  onlj 
natural  son  which  such  a  boasted 
Arcadia  ever  gave  birth  to!  On 
him  it  had  showered  all  its  natiye 
riches  of  imagination,  and  ho  was 
a  true  thriftless  son.  There  were 
given  to  him 

"  All  the  joys  ever  since  so  rife 
In  the  shepherd's  simple,  romantic 
life." 

He,  too,  liko  Oliver '  Goldsmith, 
whom  he  resembled  not  a  little  in 
his  genuine  good-nature  and  weak- 
ness of  heart,  had  ample  occasion 
to  rail  against  his  mistress,  the 
world;  and  this  resemblance  was 
borne  further  out  in  the  total 
absence  of  ill-feeling  or  satirical 
venom  in  their  works,  which  usually 
appear  in  those  whom  worldly  suc- 
cess seldom  visits.  As  throughout 
his  chequered  career  the  shafts  of 
worldly  unsuccess  never  broke  the 
genial  heart  of  the  good-natured 
shepherd,  so  in  all  his  works  of 
prose  and  poetry  there  reign  ever 
triumphant  his  inborn  good-heart- 
ed ness  and  refreshing  geniality. 
From  his  poems  one  could  not  trace 
with  the  closest  insight  any  rever- 
berations of  his  outward  life;  how- 
ever full  of  turmoil  and  ill-fortune 
his  existence  was,  his  lines  breathe 
the  calmness  of  his  own  quiet  fancy. 
As  Burns  sings — 

"  For  nature  smiles  as  swett,  I  ween, 
To  shepherds  as  to  kings." 

For  aerial  beauty  and  a  fairyland 
imagination  Hogg  stands  unrivalled 
in  Scottish  literature.  He  has 
neither  had  a  forerunner  nor  a  suc- 
cessor. It  is  rather  remarkable 
t\iuX:  ^  xc^^'Q^  ^^  rou^h  and   blunt 
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filiould  have  possesaed  fairy  gifts  to 
8uch  a  great  extent.  The  diamond 
was  encased  in  a  coarse  exterior,  if 
we  are  to  credit  even  the  half  of 
what  is  told  of  him.  There  has  for 
a  long  time  heen  an  inclination  to 
account  for  his  marvellous  gifts  in 
tho  world  of  shadows  by  asserting 
that  the  fore:«t  in  which  he  was 
born  was  one  of  the  real  domains 
of  pastoral  fancy,  that  it  overflowed 
with  poetical  traditions,  and  breathed 
the  very  halo  of  romance ;  that  in 
the  still  green  beauty  of  the  hills 
and  vales  an  imaginative  soul  musing 
on  the  braeside  of  a  towering  hill, 
near  to  the  clear  and  soft  reflecting 
loch,  could  wish  for  no  better 
nursery  for  the  iinest  fancy,  and  that 
as  the  lad  lay  meditating  over  the 
strange  old  wives*  tales  and  legen- 
dary stories  of  ihe  locality,  his  mind 
could  hardly  fail  to  dream  away 
into  the  perfect  elyt^ium  of  fairy- 
land. There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mountain  scenery 
which  he  had  seen  all  his  life  long 
had  a  mellowing  and  suggestive  in- 
duence  on  his  fanciful  genius.  But 
he  was  no  copyist.  AVhatever 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  may 
have  touched  his  fancy,  all  his  poems 
show  that  thcv  are  the  works  of  one 
whose  brain  teemed  with,  and  reeled 
under,  visions  more  delightful  to  him 
tlian  those  of  inanimate  nature. 
His  lonjj  and  close  observation  *'  bv 
the  dingly  dell  or  the  silver  spring, 
by  the  calm  lake  or  on  the  heights 
of  the  mountain  in  the  loneliest  soli- 
tudes, by  the  fair  upland  dale  or 
*'  tlie  siiadowy  hill,  grey  rock,  and 
fairy  lea,**  made  him  familiar  with 
the  glorious  spirit-like  beauty  of 
midsummer  ;  and  full  often,  as  the 
fancy  of  this  nursling  of  the  wild 
mountains  lingered  over  tho  scenes 
he  had  trod,  where 

**  Surcrstition's    last,    wild,    thrilling 
visions  dwell," 

his  quick  spirit  became  quickened, 
his  lull,  deep  eyes  gained  a  strange 


brilliancy,  his  fancy  stole  away  into 
fairyland,  and  all  his 

'*  Songs  and  language  bland 
Were  of  a  loved  and  heavenly  land." 

These  fairy  gifts  were  his  solace  and 
stay.  His  wholo  life  was  wrapt 
round  with  a  fairy  ring.  The 
Mountain  Bard  enjoyed  the  inter- 
course of  the  genie  of  a  real  Arcadia. 
And  his  somewhat  eccentric  career 
and  personal  characteristics  are  to 
be  understood  on  such  a  supposi- 
tion, that  he,  while  destined  for  an 
inhabitant  of  Arcadia,  had  unac- 
countably been  born  a  hill  shepherd 
of  Scotland.  **  When  he  speaks  of 
fairyland,"  said  Christopher  North 
in  his  **  Kccreations."  **his  language 
becomes  aerial  as  the  very  voice 
of  the  fairy  people,  serenest  images 
rise  up  with  the  music  of  the  verse, 
and  we  almost  believe  in  the  being 
of  those  unlocalized  realms  of  peace 
of  which  he  sings  like  a  native 
minstrel.**  The  surroundings  and 
the  scenery  which  aflcct  such  minds 
are  well  described  by  Bjornson,  the 
Norwegian  poet  and  novelist. 
**  Those  light  summer  nights,"  he 
sa}  s,  **  when  all  things  seem  to 
whisper  and  crowd  together,  as  if 
in  fear.  Even  he,  who  has  from 
childhood  been  acuston)ed  to  such 
nights,  feels  strangely  influenced  by 
them,  and  goes  about  as  if  expect- 
ing something  to  happen  :  light  is 
there  but  not  life.  Often  the  sky 
is  tinged  with  blood-red,  and  looks 
out  between  the  pale  clouds  like  an 
eye  that  has  watched.  One  seems 
to  hear  a  whispering  all  around; 
but  it  comes  only  from  one's  own 
brain,  which  is  overexcited.*'  How 
1m5  was  nursed  into  **  the  wondrous 
powers  of  Scottish  song'*  is  best 
told  in  his  own  beautiful  lines  : — 

•*  O  list  the  mystic  love  sublime 
Of  fairy  tales  of  ancient  time ! 
I  learned  them  iu  the  lonely  glen, 
The  lost  abodes  of  living  men, 
Where  never  stranger  came  our  way 
By  smnmer  night  or  winter  day." 
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The  impressions  tben  left  on  his 
impressionable  mind — 


*'  A  feeling  tongue  can  ne'er  impart ; 
A  wildered  and  nnearthlj  flame, 
A  something  that's  without  a  nameJ 


the  uplands.  And,  although,  to 
quote  from  it  is  like  taking  a  flower 
from  a  bouquet,  we  venture  to  ex- 
hibit one : — 


ti 


The    story    of  Kilmeny,  which 
forms    a    part    of   the    •*  Queen's 
"Wake,'*  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion, is  without  doubt  his  fiuest  pro- 
duction.    Its  length  and  construc- 
tion would  have  satisfied  the  poetic 
laws  of  Poe ;  and  its  fairy-like  fancy 
presents  a  complete  contract  to  the 
graphic  weirdness  of  his  "  Baven." 
An  antique  mellow  beauty  hangs 
over  it ;  the  delightful  old  English 
gives  it  an  exquisite  charm ;    its 
supernatural,  aerial  phantasy,  and 
the  sweet  strains  of  pastoral  music, 
are  worthy  of  any  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish masters.     Fancy  is  here  in  an 
artless  state.     Bonny  Kilmeuy  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  ethereal  fancies 
that  ever  stole  away  the  heart  of 
man ;  she  is  the  realization  of  a  poet's 
dream.     How  very  fine  must  have 
been  the  fancy,  and  delicate  and 
true  the  pen  of  the  real  shepherd, 
whose  genius  conceived  and  trans- 
lated such  fancies  of  a  dream-like 
world  in  such  mellifluous  strains! 
The  pathetic  tale  has  received  all 
its  lightest  touches  from  a  child- 
like man ;  the  fancy  of  the  story 
outshines  the  most  luxurious  visions 
of  a  sinless  child.     Kilmeny,  in  all 
its  short  simplicity,  will  long  be  ad- 
duced as  a  poem  of  direct  inspira- 
tion, a  perfect  example  of  an  un- 
teachable  power.     Not  in  Scottish 
literature — and  we  question   very 
much  if  in  the  literature  of  any 
other  country — has  there  been  writ- 
ten a  fairy  tale  so  distinguished  for  its 
appropriate  language,  its  rich  aerial 
fancy,' and  its  fairy-like  harmonious 
whole.    It  may   be  said   to  be  a 
*'fair  forest  flower,  bound  with  a 
band  of  rushes  from  the  moor ; " 
but  its  delightful  fragrance  is  only 
perceptible  to    him   who    ascends 


••Kihneny  looked  up  with  a    lovely 
grace,  , 

I  Bat  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny  s 

face; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  sUU  was 

her  ee 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  eme- 

rant  lea. 
Or  the  mbt  that  sleeps  on  a  waveles» 

sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  ken'd  not 

where, 
And  Kilmeny  had   seen   what  she 

could  not  declare ; 
Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock 

never  crew, 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the 

wind  never  blew ; 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky 

had  rung. 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  ronnd 

her  tongue. 
When  she  spoke  of  the  lovely  forms* 

she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never 

been ; 
A  land  of  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouten  sun,  or  moon,  or  night; 
Where  the  river  swad  a  living  stream^ 
And  the  light  a  pure  and  cloudless. 

beam ; 
A  land  of  vision,  it  would  seem, 
A  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

♦  ♦  *  * 

In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay,  * 
Her  bosom  hap'd  wi'  flowerets  gay  ; 
But  the  air  was  soft  and  the  silence 

deep. 
And    bonny    Kilmeny   fell     soxma 

asleep. 
She  kenned  nae  mair,  nor  opened 

her  ee, 
Till  waked  by  the'hymns  of  a  fcr 

couDtrye." 


In  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  "^ 
the  midsummer-like  imagination  of 
the  mountain  bard  has  revelled 
in  the  inspiration  of  his  own  fairy 
genius.  The  delicate  yet  clw 
fancies,  the  aerial  beauty  of  his 
thought,  and  the  soft  melody  of  his- 
poetic  language,  give    the  poet's- 
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dream  ia  tbe  summer  eve  all  tbe 
aeeming  realism  of  a  lived  expe- 
rience. The  dim  outline  of  tbe  old 
legend  is  filled  in  with  the  circling, 
plastic  touches  of  a  light  hand ; 
the  skill  is  untaught  and  un- 
teachable,  and  there  are  delineated 
the  wajward  wanderings  of  a  strong 
and  vivid  fancy  which  formed  a  part 
of  his  own  character,  and  in  whicli 
his  natural  enthusiasm  found  ample 
scope.  Alternating  from  earthly 
beauty  and  earthly  simplicity,  celes- 
tial gloom  and  celestial  splendours, 
and  tbe  soft  mythical  tale  of  long 
bygone  days,  the  poem  reaches  in 
its  last  part  the  delightful  story  of  a 
poetic  heart,  **in  fancy's  wildest 
mood."  Mary  Lee's  death  and 
return  to  life  are  pensive  pictures, 
they  touch  our  imagination  to  the 
very  quick. 

In  the  scraps  of  old  ballads  and 
songs  his  interest  centred.  It 
was  in  such  a  literature  that  he  had 
been  fondled  in  the  lap  of  the 
muse,  and  when  he  had  reached 
manhood  his  mind  returned  to  the 
literature   of   his  youthhood   with 

Eent-up  longings;  his  journeyman 
and  lovingly  tried  to  imitate  the 
quaint  and  rich  old  cliisellings  which 
had  so  long  excited  his  aduiiration. 
Among  the  ballad  literature,  orally 
preserved  and  orally  transmitted  in 
many  cases,  his  heart  had  been 
warmed  into  song,  and  now 
the  powers  of  his  song  warmed 
many  fragments  into  another  and 
more  lasting  life.  His  imitations 
are  probably  among  the  finest  ex- 
tant ;  he  of  all  men  enjoyed  great 
knowledge  of  them,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  ballad-like  gifts.  So 
completely  had  he  caught  the  lan- 
guage of  these  ages,  the  versifica- 
tion, and  peculiar  semi-dramatic 
construction,  that  his  imitations 
were  for  some  time  successfully 
palmed  off  as  genuine  with  the 
most  learned  critics  of  that  litera- 
ture. And  loudly  then  the  shep- 
herd    chuckled,     and    loudly    he 


laughed  at  the  dicta!  of  the'^beavy 
pundits ! 

His  ode  to  "The  Skylark "ii 
like  a  golden  rift  in  the  evening 
clouds ;  in  the  pathos  of  his  setting 
hopes  there  is  a  richness  of  feeling* 
The  pensive  thought  which  th& 
poetry  expresses  is  such  that  lingers 
around  a  pastoral  poet  when  he 
sings  of  that  "  blithe  spirit."  In 
his  lines  are  set  the  suggestive 
strains  as  they  rise  in  the  solitude 
of  a  shepherd's  life,  or  as  he  de* 
scribes  it : — 

*'  O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 
O'er  moor  and  mountain  green. 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the 
day. 
O'er  the  cloudlet  dim. 
O'er  the  rainhow's  rim. 
Musical  cheruh,  soar,  singing,  away !  *' 

AYhile  the  ode  is  hardly  sus* 
tained,  and  may  be  said  only  ta 
express  and  reiterate  one  leading 
thought,  and  the  imagination 
descends  in  the  last  two  verses 
from  the  beautiful  fancy  of  the  first 
two,  it  is  a  poem  which  catches  th& 
memory  of  ordinary  readers  for  its 
truthfulness  and  correct  expression 
of  the  feelings.  Hogg  is  here 
among  the  blooming  heather,  sing* 
ing  the  thoughts  of  everyday  life. 
Shelley,  in  his  sublime  lines  ta 
•*A  Skylark  "—the  title  indicates 
the  difierence — rises  far  from  the 
footpaths  of  man,  and  soars  in  the 
ether  of  the  lightest  clouds.  In 
his  we  have  the  spirit  of  the  bird's 
song,  in  the  Shepherd's  we  have 
the  substance.  But  Ho(;g  we  think 
could  and  should  have  written  a 
better  poem.  As  it  stands  it  is  ar 
fragment,  but  a  beautiful  one.  Tbe 
first  two  verses  seem  to  have  used 
up  the  entire  poetic  impulse: — 

'*  Bird  of  the  wilderness. 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  he  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and 
lea! 
Emhlem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place— 
O  to  abide  in  Uie  desert  with  thee  l** 
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This  is  a  trulj  memorable  verse, 
the  best  known  of  all  bis  writings ; 
but  this  high  standard  his  muse 
could  not  sustain,  and  eren  in  the 
succeeding  Terse  there  is  a  decided 
change  of  thought  and  tone  of 
feeling : — 

"  wad  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 
Far  in  the  downy  cloud ; 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 
Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 
Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on 
earth." 

The  last  line  is  full  of  suggestive 
thought,  and  its  correctness  of 
description  is  at  once  apparent. 
It  is  a  lay  of  a  real  shepherd,  and 
embodies  the  unexpressed  feelings 
of  those  by  whom  tne  bird's  song  is 
heard  far  from  the  roar  of  cities. 
Its  natural  gush  of  poetic  feeling 
is  condensed  into  artless  lines,  and 
the  strains  of  impassioned,  reveren* 
tial  love  live  in  its  impression  of 
artless  truth,  despite  its  sententious 
Jerkiness. 

In  his  songs  the  passionate  lyrical 
impulse  of  the  bard  is  strongly  felt ; 
in  every  one  we  feel  the  throbs  of 
his  strong  moving  heart.  He  grew 
a  plentiful  crop  of  songs,  but  by 
&r  the  greater  part  was  of  very 
average  merit ;  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  ore  fair  specimens  of  the 
growth  on  the  Borders.  But  in 
this  field  of  song,  and  despite  his 
early  formed  resolution  "  to  be  a 
poet,  and  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Burns,"  he  never  even  ap- 
proached the  mighty  genius  of  the 
Ayrshire  ploughman.  Song  was 
not  Hogg's  specialty,  he  wanted 
the  deeper  human  feeling,  the  re- 
sistless wealth  of  a  warm  broad 
heart,  the  abandonment,  the  simple 
pathos  or  oneness  of  thought  which 
should  be  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  a  popular  song.  He 
spins  the  feeling  too  fine!}',  or 
elaborates  the  details  too  minutely, 
or  throws  in  fancy  where  imagina- 


tion alone  should  be.  This  ^soit 
of  natural  songster,  without  another 
advantage  on  earth,"  fell  far  short 
of  the  songs  of  his  model.  But  one 
of  them,  "  Flora  Macdonald's 
Farewell,"  is  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  tenderness ;  and  is  one  of  those 
rare  songs  where  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  flow  simultaneously  with  the 
music  of  the  words.  Resembling 
to  a  great  extent  Tannahill's  love 
lilts,  it  possesses  that  power  and 
force  which  his  wanted.  We  do  not 
know  which  to  admire  the  moat— 
the  beauty  of  his  choice  words,  the 
fine  lyric  feeling,  or  the  exalted 
tone  which  he  throws  over  hia 
heroine,  encircling  her  as  with  a 
side  ray  of  his  own  gifted  imagina- 
tion. It  is  more  like  the  symphony 
of  a  musical-painter  than  the  work 
of  a  shepherd-poet.  It  rushes  on 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  glowing 
heart,  and  is  chastened  with  all  the 
rich  fancy  of  a  poetic  soul.  Take 
the  first  verse — 

*'  Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  sae 
green, 
An'  down  by  the  correi  that  mnga 
to  the  sea, 
The  bonnie  young  Flora  sat  sighing 
her  lane. 
The  dew  on  her  plaid^  and  the  tear 
in  her  ee. 
She  look'd  at  a  boat  wi'  the  breezes 
tliat  swung 
Away,  on  the  wave,  like  a  bird  of 
the  main, 
An*  aye  as  it  lessened,  she  sighed  an' 
she  sung, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne*er 
see  again ! 
Fareweel  to  my  hero,  the  gallant  an* 
young, 
Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er 
see  again !  '* 

His  ready  flowing  muse  lent' itself 
easily  to  song  writing.  His  hearty 
geniality,  and  pauky  mirth,  and 
unbounded  fervency  of  spirits,  are 
all  clearly  recognizable  in  his  numer- 
ous songs.  From  the  heroic  and 
patriotic  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie/* 
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down  tbrough  all  the  TarjiDg 
themes  of  lore  and  humour  so 
strongly  expressed  in  "  When  the 
Kye  comes  Hame  "  and  "  Donald 
McDonald,"  the  rollicking  shepherd 
is  in  his  ordinary  humour,  which 
would  be  the  better  of  a  thorough 
gleaning. 

He  could  also  describe  most  forci- 
bly the  stirring  events  of  reality. 
Here  jind  there  many  of  his  lines 
remind  us  of  the  power  of  his  great 
contemporary  and  friend  Scott,  with 
whom  even  m  this  respect  he  will 
stand  a  favourable  comparison.  For 
the  vividness  of  the  fancy  and  the 
exactness  of  the  description,  take 
these  two  consecutive  passages  from 
the  tale  of  Drumlanrig  in  "The 
Queen's  Wake  "— 

**  So  farious  was  that  onset's  shock. 
Destruction's  gates  at  once  unlock ; 
'Twas  like  the  earthquake's  hollow 

groan. 
When  towers  and  towns  are  over- 
thrown ; 
'Twas  like  the  river's  midnight  crush. 
When  snows  dissolve,  and  torrents 

rush ; 
Wlien  fields  of  ice,  in  rude  array, 
Obstruct  its  own  resistless  way ; 
'Twas  like  the  whirlwind's  rending 

sweep : 
'Twas  like  the  tempest  of  the  deep, 
Where  Corrybraken's  surges  driven, 
Meet,  mount,  and  lash  the  breast  of 
heaven. 


4< 


Twas  foot  to  foot,  and  brand   to 

brand; 
Oft  hilt  to  hilt,  and  hand  to  hand ; 
Of  gallant  foemen,  woe  to  tell. 
Dead  on  each  others  bosoms  fell ! 
The  horsemen  met  with  might  and 

main. 
Then  reeled  and  wheeled,  and  met 

again; 
A  thousand  spears  on  hauberks  bang ; 
A  thousand  swords  on  helmets  clang. 
Where  might  was  with  the  feebler 

blent. 
Still  there  the  line  of  battle  bent ; 
As  oft  recoiled  from  flank  assail. 
While  blows   fell  thick  as  rattling 

halt 


Nature  stood  mute  that  fateful  hour. 
All  save  the  ranks  on  Cample-moor, 
And  mountain  goats  that  left  their 

den 
And  bleating  fled  to  Garroch  glen." 

Very  touching  and  pathetic  are 
the  last  lines  of  the  lovely  '*  Queen's 
Wake."  He  feelingly  refers  to  the 
advice  which  Scott  once  gave  him 
to  abstain  from  the  worship  of 
poesy's  dangerous  charms  and  allure- 
ments, and  yet  he  desoribes  in  most 
graphic  and  beautiful  lines  the 
genius  of  the  Baronet's  verse.  It 
is  needless  to  re-open  this  wound, 
but  one  cannot  refrain  from  strongly 
sympathizing  with  the  Shepherd, 
and  especially  with  the  touching 
and  simple  manner  in  which  he 
expresses  himself,  although  he  may 
have  mistaken  the  nature  of  Scott's 
remarks : — 


«« 


The  land  was  charmed  to  list  his 

lays : 
It  knew  the  harp  of  ancient  days. 
The  Border  chiefis,  that  long  had  been 
In  sepulchres  unhearsed  and  green. 
Passed  from    their    mouldy  vaults 

away. 
In  armour  red  and  stem  array. 
And  by  their  moonlight  halls  were 

seen 
In  visor,  helm,  and  habergeon. 
Even  fairies  sought  our  land  again, 
So  powerful  was  the  magic  strun. 


**  Blest  be  his  generous  heart  for  aye ! 
He  told  me  where  the  relic  lay ; 
Pointed  my  way  with  ready  wUl, 
Afar  on  Ettrick's  wildest  hill ; 
Watched  my  first  notes  with  curious 

eye, 
And  wondered  at  my  minstrelsy ; 
He  little  weened  a  parent's  tongue 
Such   strains  had    o'er   my  cradle 
sung. 

"  0  coold  the  bard  I  loved  so  long 
Reprove  my  fond  aspiring  song  ? 
Or  could  his  tongue  of  candour  say 
That  I  should  throw  my  harp  awayP 
Jubt  wlien  her  notes  began  with  sloll 
To  sound  beneath  the  southern  hill 
And  twine  around  my  bosom's  core. 
How  could  we  part  for  eyermore? 


\ 
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'Twas  kindness  all, — ^I  cannot  blame, 
For  bootless  is  the  minstrel  fame ; 
But  sure  a  bard  might  well  have 

known 
Another's  feelings  by  his  own  I  " 

It  will  be  long  ere  bis  paukj, 
humorous  sougs  and  bright  merry 
lays  become  obsolete.  Here  he 
was  thoroughly  original,  his  humour 
had  a  roost  thorough  rural  poetic 
abandonment,  a  strong  hearty  live- 
liness, at  times  closely  approaching 
Tulgaritv  and  obscenity ;  he  stints 
no  words,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
deep  pathos  his  taste  cannot  pre- 
vent for  the  sake  of  rhyme  a  couplet 
swinging  in  full  of  strong  unex- 
pected humour,  '*  Then  the  old  man 
liaughed  a  heartsome  laugh,  and  a 
heartsome  laugh  laughed  he."  His 
humour  is  strongly  flavoured  of  his 
hillside  rusticity,  and  at  once  re- 
minds us  of  his  personal  egotistical 
oonceits.  His ''  G  ood  Man  of  Alloa ' ' 
and  "  Lyttil  Pinkie"  will  lon^  stand 
the  wear  of  time,  with  their  ever 
merry  lines  and  humorous  verse. 
Side  by  side  with  his  humour  are  to 
be  placed  his  manly  pathos  and  his 
beautiful  creations  of  most  touching, 
lasting  feeling.  The  ghost  of  *'  Mary 
Lee**  will  still  be  visible  in  the 
moonlight  among  the  hills,  and  the 
murdered  body  of  "Sir  David 
Graeme*'  yet  lies  on  the  still 
award. 

''  Genius,"  says  Klesmer,  in 
•|  Daniel  Deronda,"  '*  at  first  is 
little  more  than  a  great  capacity 
for  receiving  discipline."  The 
discipline  which  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd early  received  was  of  that 
severe  order  which  generally  dwarfs 
the  growth  of  genius  in  the  peasan- 
try. But  it  also  gave  him  the  nu- 
cleus of  bis  poetic  stock-in-trade, 
large  and  varied  knowledge  of  the 
old  teeming,  legendary  romance  of 
the  Borders,  which  nursed  his 
genius  into  song.    Thus  he  early 


became  very  intimate  with  the 
stories  of  witches,  the  legends  of 
bodiless  fairies,  the  tales  of  the 
cruelties  and  heroism  of  the  Bor- 
derers. The  features  of  this  early 
training  clove  to  his  genius  all 
through  life.  To  the  higher  con- 
structions of  art  he  had  no  preten- 
tensions,  of  artistic  skill  he  had 
little  or  none ;  but  he  constructed 
as  he  proceeded  in  his  natural  sim- 
ple manner.  Had  he  cultivated 
construction  and  art  a  little  closer^ 
and  followed  the  dramatic  unitiea 
more  attentively,  his  imagery  and 
conception  would  have  told  more 
forcibly,  and  the  beauties  of  his 
fancy  would  have  cleaved  to  some- 
thing  tangible. 

With  all  the  undoubted  genius  of 
the  singer,  Hogg  has  not  received 
at  the  hands  of  Scotchmen  that 
admiration  which  his  works  deserve.  ' 
The  reason  of  this  would  seem  to 
be  because  of  the  egotism,  whims, 
and  conceits  of  the  man,  which  now 
generally  pass  current  as  exhibiting 
him  in  his  true  light.  In  the  man 
the  poet  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
although  this  is  unjust  to  his 
genius,  and  the  practice  is  not  only 
unjustifiable,  but  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  same  people  in  re- 
gard to  the  works  of  poets  very 
minor  when  compared  with  him. 
The  people  can  hardly  be  said  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  moderu 
men  ;  they  either  run  upon  a  poet's 
works  or  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
vagaries  and  humours  of  his  life ; 
and  the  outspoken  Ettrick  bard  has 
severely  suffered  from  this  onesided- 
ness.  Some  of  his  poems  will  long 
outlast  the  ephemeral  reputation 
of  those  warblers  whose  din  has 
drowned  his  sweeter  notes ;  his 
poems  are  not  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  own  or  our  day,  but  in 
that  language  of  fairyland  which 
lasts  for  ever. 
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THEKLA  THE  WAIF. 

A  0HBI8TMA8  LkOCHD. 

Br  Bebecca  Scott. 
Part  L 

'Twas  Christmas  Eve,  the  cottage  home 

Was  filled  with  ruddy  light ; 
As  bright  the  glowing  Yule  Ibg's  gleams 

Flawed  forth  upon  the  night 

Within,  a  fair  and  peaceful  scene 

Was  pictured  by  its  glow ; 
Without,  a  dreary,  trackless  waste, 

Half  hid  by  drifting  snow. 

Around  the  cottage  roof  and  walls, 

As  though  at  random  flung, 
The  glossy  Christmas  evergreens, 

In  wreaths  and  garlands  hung. 

And  in  an  inner  room,  a  group 

Of  rosy,  wondering  boys, 
Stood  clustered  round  a  Christmas  tree 

Bedecked  with  glittering  toys. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  hearth. 

An  infant  on  her  knee, 
And  brighter  grew  her  hii  sweet  face, 

Her  children's  joy  to  see. 

The  toil-worn  Ulrich's  brow  unbent 

Before  his  Gretchen's  smile. 
And  in  the  universal  joy 

Forgot  his  cares  awhile. 

Full  well  he  knows  those  bright  young  eyes 

Will  know  no  sleep  till  mom 
Has  ushered  in  the  blessed  day 

On  which  Oor  Lord  was  bom. 
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And  as  the  longed-for  chimes  peal  fortii 

From  distant  Minster  bells, 
He  calls  his  children  to  his  knee, 

And  reverently  tells 

To  reverent,  earnest  anditorg 

The  tale  of  Bethlehem, 
How,  once,  the  glorious  King  of  Heaven 

Became  a  chUd,  like  them. 

Like  them,  of  hnmble  mother  bom, 

But  poorly  clothed  asnd  fed, 
A  stable  for  his  place  of  birth. 

Its  manger  for  his  bed. 

And  how  he  lived  a  life  of  toil. 

Acquaint  with  all  the  woes  * 

That  manhood  feels,  betrayed  by  fidends. 

Insulted,  mocked  by  foes, 

Until  at  last,  on  Galvaxy's  hill 

To  cruel  torture  led. 
Beneath  a  crown  of  thorns  he  bowed 

His  sacred,  dying  head. 

Yet,  with  his  last  expiring  breath 

His  murderers  forgave. 
And  meekly  bore  the  pangs  of  death, 

Man's  soul  from  death  to  save, 

And  how  this  blessed  day  is  kept 
In  honour  of  his  birth, 
^   When  first  the  triumph  song  of  heaven 
Was  heard  by  men  on  earth. 

The  children  stood,  with  tearful  eyes, 

With  quivering  lips  and  pale, 
And  many  a  pitying  sob  burst  forth 

As  sadder  grew  the  tale. 

"  Oh,  cruel,  cruel  Jews,"  they  cried, 

"  How  could  they  be  so  blind, 
How  could  they  take  the  life  of  one, 

So  gentle  and  so  kind. 

*'Had  we  been  near,  that  blessed  child 

Should  not  have  wandered  lone. 
Bereft  of  shelter  and  of  food. 

But  should  have  shared  our  own. 
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"  But  now,  alas !  we  eome  too  late. 

And  he  can  never  know, 
How  we,  poor  simple  children,  long 

Oar  love  for  him  to  show." 

The  mother  pressed  them  to  her  heart. 

And  kissed  each  £ur  yonng  head ; 
*'  Of  sach  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  is," 
own  bless'd  lips  have  said. 


"  Darlings,  it  never  is  too  late 

To  let  the  good  Lord  see 
His  children's  love,  the  pitying  word. 

The  deed  of  charity. 

"  To  feed  and  clothe  his  homeless  poor. 

To  hind  the  suffering  limb, 
Is  ever  in  oar  reach,  and  this 

He  eonnts  as  done  to  him. 

"  For  still  he  looks  with  love  on  man. 
Still  wears  his  earth  won  scars. 

Though  now  he  reigns  a  glorioos  king. 
Beyond  the  radiant  stars. 

"  Then  diy  yonr  tears,  and  join  with  me 

To  sing  the  glorioos  strain. 
Which  first  the  watching  shepherds  heard 

On  Bethlehem's  favoured  plain." 

Like  sweetest  incense  up  to  heaven 

Arose  the  children's  hymn  ; 
The  parents  joined  with  quivering  lips, . 

And  eyes  with  feeling  dim. 

But  hark  I  at  intervals  there  came, 
Blent  with  the  silvery  strain. 

Deep  plaintive  accents  of  distress. 
Low  wailing  cries  of  pain. 

Then  Ulrich  from  the  glowing  hearth 

Caught  up  a  pinewood  torch. 
In  eager  haste  to  render  aid ; — 

But  ere  he  crossed  the  porch 

Close  stretched  beside  the  cottage  door 

He  found  a  childish  form, 
Whose  dripping  rags  scant  shelter  gave 

Against  the  pelting  storm ; 
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And  bore  it  to  the  glowing  hearth, 

And  gently  laid  it  down — 
A  iBlender  girl,  with  tangled  locks, 

And  eyes  of  dusky  brown. 

Her  face  was  pitiM  to  see, 

So  pale,  so  worn,  so  thin ; 
And  here  and  there  the  drifting  sleet 

Had  chafed  the  tender  skin. 

Her  feet  were  bare  and  swollen,  her  hands 

Looked  powerless  and  bine ; 
The  rosy  boys  with  pitying  words 

Around  the  stranger  drew ; 

And  Gretchen  in  his  cradle  bed 

Her  sleeping  in&nt  laid, 
And  to  her  own  warm  tender  breast 

She  drew  the  wandering  maid. 

And  gently  chafed  the  frozen  limbs, 

And  fed  the  starving  child, 
Till  in  her  benefactor's  face 

The  helpless  creature  smiled* 

Then,  vrith  a  mother's  tenderest  touch, 

Caressed  the  tangled  hair, 
And  laid  the  worn-out  limbs  to  rest 

With  her  own  babes  so  fair. 

Poor  child,  a  piteous  tale  seemed  hers, 

A  weary  way  she  came ; 
A  lonely  waif,  without  a  friend, 

And  Thekla  was  her  name. 

Till  lost  upon  the  dreaiy  moor. 

Fainting  beneath  the  blast, 
She  sank  at  Ulrich's  friendly  door, 

And  found  a  home  at  last. 

For  as  the  days  and  weeks  wore  on, 

The  lonely  child  had  grown 
To  Gretchen's  and  to  Ulrich's  heart 

As  precious  as  their  own. 
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Again  'twas  Christmas  eve/ bat  now 

Poor  Ulrich*8  rosy  bojrs. 
Stood  sadly  roand  an  unlit  tree 

Which  bore  no  glittering  toys. 

Some  withered  fruit  among  the  boughs 

The  firelight  now  revealed, 
And  here  and  there  a  paper  flower,  | 

Its  emptiness  concealed. 

For  poverty  had  made  its  home 

With  Ulrich  through  the  year. 
And  sickness  came,  and  work  grew  scarce, 

And  food  was  scant  and  dear. 

Tlie  table,  wont  at  Christmas-tide 

With  dainty  fare  to  groan. 
Now  bore  one  common  earthen  dish. 

Containing  bread  alone. 

And  Ulrich  sighed,  while  Gretchen  turned 

To  hide  the  starting  tears  : 
'*  This  is  the  saddest  Christmas  time 

In  all  my  forty  years. 

*'  Yet  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

Once  more  we  meet  in  health, 
And  blest  with  daily  bread,  and  that] 

We  covet  no  man's  wealth." 

Then  Thekla  spoke,  "  My  kindest  friends. 

Your  lot  is  very  hard. 
And  I,  a  helpless  wanderer,  have 

No  claim  on  your  regard. 

*'  Why  should  I  of  your  children's  bread 

Deprive  you  day  by  day  ? 
Tlien  let  me  with  the  mom  depart. 

And  speed  me  on  my  way." 

*'  Nay,  God  forbid !  "  the  peasant  said, 

"  That  one  who  came  like  thee, 

Upon  a  holy  Christmas  mom. 

Should  e'er  unwelcome  be. 
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**  For  Christ's  dear  sake  we  took  thee  in, 

Our  humble  lot  to  share. 
And  blessed  be  His  holy  name. 

We  still  have  bread  to  spare." 

Then  Gretchen*s  gentle  voice  chimed  in, 

**  Thy  words  have  pained  my  heart ; 
Wherefore,  my  Thekla,  dost  thOu  seem 

So  eager  to  depart? 

**  A  daughter's  portion  still  is  thine 

Till  our  last  crust  be  gone. 
Then  the  dear  Lord  is  merciful. 

His  holy  will  be  done.*' 

They  turned  to  look  on  Thekla's  face. 

But  scarce  could  trust  their  sight, 
For  round  the  childish  forehead  gleamed 
A  diadem  of  light. 

And  as  they  watched  her  form  expand. 

They  thrilled  with  sudden  awe. 
And  knew,  at  last,  it  was  no  child 

Of  mortal  race  they  saw. 

But  with  a  smile  of  tenderest  love. 

The  radiant  form  drew  near  ; 
**  Look  up,  my  ever  faithful  friends, 

You  have  no  cause  for  fear. 

*•  I  came  to  you  in  lowly  guise, 

A  weeping,  starving  child ; 
The  tenderest  mother  took  me  in, 

And  soothed  me  till  I  smiled. 

"  By  bitter  poverty  I  sought 

Your  faith  in  Heaven  to  prove  ; 
Not  even  that  stem  and  cruel  test. 

Your  tender  love  could  move. 


**  Though  day  by  day  your  bright  eyes  dinmied. 
Your  cheek's  fresh  rose  tint  paled,    , 

Your  kindness  to  the  helpless  waif 
Ne'er  for  one  instant  failed ; 

"  And  now  my  task  is  done,  my  race 

Expires  with  Christmas  eve, ' 
But  ere  I  go,  some  precious  gift  ' 

Witli  you  I  fain  would  leave. 
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"  Then  speak  your  spirit's  dearest  wish, 

The  power  to  grant  is  mine, 
Poor  toiling,  careworn  parents  say, 

Shall  wealth  and  power  be  thine  ?  '* 

To  Ulrich's  heart,  with  Thekla's  words, 

A  thrill  of  rapture  came ; 
'Twas  his  at  last,  his  yoath's  bright  dream, 

Rank,  fortune,  power,  and  fame. 

And  looking  on  his  wife,  he  thought 

How  Gretchen's  lovely  face, 
And  Gretchen's  modest  matron  charms, 

The  highest  lot  would  grace. 

But  Gretchen  waited  silently 

To  hear  her  husband  speak ; 
A  clouded  light  within  her  eyes, 

A  hot  flush  on  her  cheek. 

She  knew  how  happy  they  had  dwelt 

Within  their  humble  cot, 
And  feared  the  unknown  cares  that  wait 
Upon  a  wcaltliier  lot ; 

And  thouglit  how  soon,  exposed  to  all 

The  snares  of  pomp  and  pride. 
Her  children's  wandering  feet  might  turn 

From  virtue's  paths  aside. 

And  Ulrich,  would  he  meekly  bear 

His  fortune's  sudden  rise  ? 
And  Ulrich  turned,  and  read  the  thought 
Within  he^  anxious  eyes. 

*'  Nay,  Gretchen,  thou  shalt  speak  for  botli, 

It  is  thv  Tiff\it  alone  ; 
Thy  wi>h  is  mine  " — and  Gretchen  spoke. 

In  sweet  and  earnest  tone, — 

'*  Let  us  but  be  with  thankful  hearts 

And  pious  children  blest ; 
Tlie  peace  of  heaven  around  our  heartli, 
To  God  we  leave  the  rest." 

Then  Thekla  said,  *'  Well  hast  thou  chosen, 

And  now  my  race  is  o'er. 
Farewell ;  for  thou,  with  earthly  eyes, 

Shalt  see  my  face  no  more. 
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*'  But  ever  round  thy  hearUi  and  home  * 

Shall  Thekla's  hlesaing  rest, 
Thekla,  who  seemed  a  wandering  waif. 

But  was  an  angel  guest" 

She  ceased,  and  when  they  looked  again, 

The  radiant  form  was  gone, 
But  on  the  spot  where  she  had  stood 

A  ray,  like  sunlight,  shone. 

Henceforth,  in  hi^piness  and  peace, 

Though  never  known  to  fome. 
They  dwelt,  and  poverty  no  more 

Across  their  threshold  came ; 

And  lived  to  see  their  children  grow 
Their  blessing  and  their  pride ; 
,  Then,  calmly,  in  a  green  old  age, 

They  laid  them  down  and  died. 
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THE   CHAECOAL  BUPtNER  OP  THE 

CEEUX   DU    VAU. 


Some  five- and -twenty  years  ago,  a 
young  man  was  one  morning  to  be 
seen  toilfully  ascending  one  of  tbe 
steep  mountain  slopes  of  the  Jura, 
about  three  leagues  from  the  little 
town  of  Neuchatel.  He  had  set  out 
an  hour  before  daybreak,  intending 
to  explore  the  Glen  of  the  Creux- 
du-Vau  (a  spot  well-known  to  local 
botanists  for  its  floral  rarities)  and 
pass  the  night  in  the  neighbouring 
valley. 

The  time  was  not  yet  arrived 
when  you  could  take  the  seven 
o'clock  train  from  Neuchatel  to 
Noiraigue,  and  there  alighting, 
mount  the  hill-side  by  the  nar- 
row path,  and  after  a  day's  scramble 
by  rock«  ridge,  and  hollow,  return 
as  easily  as  you  had  come. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  August, 
at  tliat  early  hour  when  the  first 
rays  of  dawn  shed  an  uncertain 
light  around  ;  but,  cold  as  the  air 
6till  was,  our  tourist  had  divested 
himself  of  his  coat,  and  the  moisture 
of  exertion  was  standing  on  his 
brow.  Firmer  sinews,  indeed, 
might  have  been  tested  in  his 
ladder -like  ascent,  steep  as  a  roof, 
and  of  which  tho  summit  appears 
to  recede  as  you  advance. 

He  carried  a  tin  case  for  collecting 
specimens,  as  well  as  all  the  appa- 
ratus of  blotting  paper,  flask,  ham- 
mer, etc.,  with  which  our  young 
pedestrians  love  to  encumber  them- 
selves :  and  from  time  to  time 
coming  to  a  halt,  be  cast  glances 
more  rueful  than  heroic,  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  mountain-top,  to  all 


appearance  indefinitely  prolonging 
itself  towards  the  clouds.  Then, 
raising  his  gourd  to  his  lips,  he 
sought  in  its  contents  a  renewal  of 
strength  and  courage  to  continue 
his  skyward  progress. 

Hitherto  enclosed  in  thick  cop- 
pice of  underwood,  and  as  it  were 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tall  pines, 
the  path  by-and-by  emerged  in  an 
open  space,  cleared  by  the  axe 
many  years  before,  and  now  clothed 
with  a  light  vegetation  of  beech  and 
other  trees,  under  which  wild  rasp- 
berries luxuriated  in  abundance. 
Turning  here,  a  vast  prospect  met 
the  eye  of  the  traveller.  First,  the 
plain,  variegated  with  villages  and 
rising  gi*ounds,  and  cultivated  like 
a  ganicn.  Then  the  lake,  with  its 
opalesque  tints,  peculiar  to  its  own 
waters ;  beyond  it,  the  lesser  lakes 
of  Bienne  and  Morat,  surrounded 
by  many  a  village  and  hamlet,  vine- 
yard and  meadow ;  and^  at  last,  far 
away,  the  magnificent  Alps,  rising 
white  and  transparent,  rearing  their 
crystal  battlements  agamst  the  sky. 
A  ray  of  light  now  emerging  from 
a  pile  of  purple  clouds  annomiced 
the  rising  sun.  Suddenly  new  life 
animated  the  scene.  A  thousand 
voices  awoke  in  the  forest,  firesh 
and  sweet  voices,  warblings  of  birds, 
murmurs  of  insects,  rustlings  of 
leaves;  while  the  clarion  of  the  coek 
seemed  to  answer  from  the  plain 
below,  and  from  above  the  melody 
of  the  lark  upon  tlie  wing.  Caught 
by  the  influence  of  the  scene  and 
hour,  the  young  tourist  could  not 
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resist  the  impulse  to  join  his  strain 
to  the  general  chorus,  and  raising  a 
mellow  voice  chanted  forth  some 
staves  of  a  popular  song,  the  effect 
of  whose  first  notes  was  to  scare 
away  a  pair  of  chattering  jays  from 
the  branches  of  a  neighbouring 
pine,  while  the  next  startled  from 
its  morning  meal  a  large  blackcock, 
which  clamorously  issuing  from  the 
brushwood  a  few  paces  in  front,  so 
surprised  our  townsman  tliat  he 
had  nearly  lost  his  footing,  while 
the  bird  sped  away  on  its  broad 
wings  towards  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

But  now  the  instinct  of  the  chase 
began  to  stir  within  him,  as  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  a  covey  of  wood- 
hens  rose  up  at  his  approach,  and 
at  each  successive  step  he  routed 
one  or  other  of  the  nimble  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wood.  His  delight  was 
extreme ;  all  fatigue  had  vanished, 
his  sinews  gained  strength  as  he 
clomb,  his  step  elasticity,  his  lungs 
expanded  to  inhale  the  vivifying  air 
of  the  heights.  The  student  was 
developing  into  a  mountaineer. 

The  path  from  time  to  time 
crossed  some  of  those  natural  tracks 
— chahles,  as  they  are  called,  for- 
merly used  by  the  peasants  as  shafts 
by  which  the  timber  felled  upon 
the  mountain-top  could  be  passed 
down  to  the  plain.  Indications  of 
this  traffic  still  remained  where  here 
and  there  a  huge  pine,  divested  of 
bark  and  branches,  and  launched 
with  force  upon  its  downward  way, 
had  deviated  from  the  track  to 
right  or  left,  smashing  like  a  can- 
non-ball every  obstacle  before  it. 
Others  lay  prone,  the  point  buried 
beneath  some  hindering  boulder 
which  one  is  surprised  to  meet  with 
at  such  a  height. 

But  now  the  prospect  begins  to 
change,  the  clearings  become  more 
frequent,  the  sound  of  voices  is  on 
the  air,  and  in  the  open  spaces  arc 
seen,  basket  laden,  the  figures  of 
fromen  and  children  moving  to  MiOi 


fro  among  the  clumps  of  raspbeny 
bushes,  of  which  the  bluish  green 
leaves  are  still  wet  and  sparicling 
with  dew.  From  these  poor  people. 
Paul,  as  we  will  name  oar  hero, 
obtained  some  needful  indications 
as  to  the  way,  following  which  he 
soon  saw  the  pointedroof  of  alittle 
chalet  appear  amid  the  trees. 

It  is  but  a  mean-looking  habi- 
tation—  this  chalet  roofed  with 
wooden  tiles,  and  known  as  the 
Difiry  of  Bevaix  ;  but  such  as  it  is, 
it  serves  as  an  inn  in  tliat  rude 
district,  and  approached  from  be- 
low, is  no  unplcasing  sight  to  the 
tired  and  hungr}'  pedestrian.  Nor 
is  it  unpleasant  on  a  balmy  morn- 
ing to  breakfast  in  the  pure  ur  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  while  the 
cows,  with  their  primrose  breath, 
are  being  milked  in  the  pasture 
close  at  hand :  or  else,  'snugly  en- 
sconced, if  the  air  be  keen,  by  the 
flaming  logs  upon  the  kitchen 
hearth.  So  thought  our  hero,  as, 
havinc^  seated  himself  by  the  blaze 
and  dmwn  forth  his  provisions,  he 
discussed  with  a  hearty  and  well- 
earned  appetite  his  breakfast  of 
bread  and  sausage,  washed  down  by 
ample  potations  of  the  fresh-drawn 
mountain  milk. 

^leanwhile  the  skv,  a  little  before 
so  radiant,  was  fast  becoming  over- 
cast by  heavy  clouds  drifting  up 
before  a  north-west  wind,  and  just 
as  Paul  was.  preparing  to  depart, 
the  first  drops  of  a  heavy  shower 
pattered  loudly  down. 

**  It  will  be  foul  in  the  direction 
of  the  Creux,''  said  the  hostess,. 
meeting  him  in  the  doorway  ;  **  the 
cows,  poor  things,  have  been  jump- 
ing like  madmen  in  the  fields,  and 
the  salt  was  all  wet  this  morning 
in  tlie  leather  pouch  ;  for  certun 
we  are  going  to  have  a  soaking." 

**  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do?" 
muttered  the  youth  to  himself. 

He  was  answered  by  a  violent 
burst  of  rain.  It  was  plainly  out  of 
^iJae  c^<^'a>C\Q>w\iCi  ^^«:cv^t\v\n^but  wait* 
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A  forced  delay,  though  in  the 
best  quarters,  is  pleasing  to  no  ono ; 
still  less  to  be  beleagured  in  a 
miserable  chalet  without  resources, 
and  with  all  the  windows  of  heaven 
open  above.  In  vain  our  hero, 
dolefully  whistling,  sauntered  over 
the  kitchen,  the  cowhouse,  whence 
the  beasts  had  been  turned  out  in 
spite  of  the  rain,  and  the  one  cham- 
ber, small  and  bare,  containing  for 
all  furniture  a  poor  bed,  a  table,  a 
stool,  and  a  fragment  of  niiri'or.  A 
few  minutes  sufficed  to  explore  the 
whole,  and  with  a  sigh  of  despair 
he  returned  to  the  fire  and  threw 
himself  again  on  the  seat  ho  had 
quitted.  At  tliis  moment  the  same 
voices  he  had  heard  in  the  wood 
attracted  his  attention,  tlie  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  burst  a  noisy 
troop  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
huddled  under  the  tumed-up  frocks 
of  the  little  girls,  completely 
drenched,  but  gay  as  finches,  and 
apparently  all  die  gayer  for  their 
misadventure. 

*•  'Tis  the  poor  children  that  pick 
the  berries  in  tlie  wood  garden/* 
said  the  hostess,  answering  Paul's 
eyes  :  **  they  come  all  tlie  way  from 
Boudr\'  and  Bevaix,  and  even 
Auveriiicr." 

Paul  felt  moved  with  pity  for 
tliese  dripping  little  creatures, 
whom  the  hope  of  gaining  a  few 
centimes  had  lured  such  a  weary 
way.  Ly  his  exertions  some  stakes 
were  phuited  <jipsy-wiso  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  the  streaming  outer 
garments  hung  to  dry.  The  little 
ones  clustered,  laughing  and  prat- 
tling round  the  blaze. 

**  If  1  had  a  cup  of  warm  milk 
now,'  one  was  heard  to  say, 
**  it  would  make  me  quite  comfort- 
able.*' 

"Or coffee,"  proposed  another. 

*'  Yes,  coffee,  coffee,  who  has 
money  ?  "  was  whispered  round. 

*>'ot  I,"  and  **Not  1,**  was  tlie 
answer  of  each  in  succession. 

*'  Quel  dommage  !     What  a  pity ! 


I  am  growing  so  hungry ;  and  you 
—  *'  so  they  chattered. 

Meanwhile  our  hero  had  held  a 
private  colloquy  with  the  mistress 
of  the  chalet,  the  result  of  which 
was  soon  made  known.  An  im- 
mense pan  of  milk  was  set  on  the 
fire,  and  the  brown  earthenware 
coffee-pot,  rotund  and  capacious, 
upon  a  bed  of  bright  embers,  where 
its  contents  soon  began  to  steam 
and  bubble.  Cups  and  plates  were 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  a  large 
loaf  cut  into  slices.  Nothing  can 
describe  the  avidity  with  which  the 
hungiy  troupe  contemplated  these 
preparations,  and  inhaled  the  odour 
of  the  steaming  coffee.  They  said 
not  a  word,  until  Paul,  eloquent 
for  the  first  time,  thus  addressed 
them : — *'  My  friends,"  he  perorated, 
'*jto  table,  and  quickly,  your  break- 
fast  is  ready,  and  /pay  I" 

Never  was  orator  so  successful: 
with  a  shout  of  joy  all  precipitated 
themfrelves  towards  the  viands,  and 
the  gloomy  sounds  without  were 
drowned  in  acclamations.  But 
Paul  no  longer  regarded  the  wea- 
ther ;  cotlee-pot  in  one  hand,  milk- 
jug  in  the  other,  he  waited  on  his 
merry  guests^  pressing  them  to 
eat  and  drink,  an  exhortation  hardly 
needed. 

When  all  had  been  served,  as  he 
was  standing  a  little  apart,  he  felt  a 
small  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  Iook- 
ing  down  saw  a  little  girl  with  a 
plate  of  clioice  raspbeiTies  in  her 
hand,  which  she  modestly  begged 
him  to  accept. 

**  Willingly,  little  one,"  said  he 
with  a  smile,  "  I  am  fond  of  rasp- 
berries, and  thine  are  superb ;  ha;^t 
tliou  a  little  sister  as  yentiUe  as 
thyself?'* 

*•  I  have  a  little  brother.** 

«t  \^Yy  well,  take  this  piece  of 
the  Canton-de-Vaud  to  buy  a  play- 
thing for  him.** 

The  child  looked  with  delight  at 
the  shining  coin  in  her  hand,  then 
ran  to  her  mother,  who  was  standing 
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in  Silence  by  the  table,  attending  to 
the  wants  of  the,  children  as  they 
breakfasted.  Paul  had  already  re- 
marked this  woman,  whom  the 
children  addressed  as  Jeanne,  and 
whose  grave  and  singularly  hand- 
some features  seemed  better  to  ac- 
cord with  the  quiet  dignity  of  her 
deportment  than  with  her  wretched 
attire.  She  resembled^  he  thought, 
one  of  those  noble  but  poorly  clad 
figures  so  often  seen  grouped  in 
the  paintings  of  Leopold  Robert. 

He  was  still  observing  her,  when 
the  door  abruptly  opened,  and  on 
the  threshold  appeared  a  man,  who 
was  about  to  enter,  but  stopped 
surprised  at  the  sight  of  so  large  a 
party.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
appeared  to  comprehend  the  scene, 
and  raising  his  streaming  felt — 
•*  God  be  with  you ! "  he  said 
brusquely.  He  had  advanced  a 
step  or  two,  when  his  eyes  meeting 
those  of  Jeanne,  he  started,  then 
turning  slowly  round,  he  repassed 
the  door  in  silence,  and  disappeared 
amid  the  storm  and  rain.  Paul, 
looking  at  Jeanne  in  wonder,  was 
shocked  to  see  the  livid  hue  that 
had  overspread  her  face ;  but  she 
preserved  her  self-possession,  and 
except  our  hero,  no  one  present  had 
taken  notice  of  her  sudden  emotion. 

••  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  he  asked 
aside  of  his  hostess.  *•  'Tis  Jacques 
Pelet,  the  charcoal  burner  of  the 
Creux,'*  she  replied,  •*  a  very  worthy 
fellow,  only  he  has  rather  an  odd 
way." 

Paul  fancied  he  perceived  some 
mystery,  but  deeming  further 
enquiry  inexpedient,  kept  his  re- 
flections to  himself. 
»  The  children  had  now  satisfied 
their  hunger,  and  began  to  amuse 
themselves  by  singing  catches  and 
rounds,  and  playing  games,  while 
their  entertainer  drew  out  his  port- 
folio, and  enriched  it  with  sketches 
of  some  of  the  prettiest  little  faces, 
as  a  souvenir  of  this  improvised 
party. 


At  last  a  voice  was  heard  above 
the  others,  announcing  the  return 
of  sunshine  ;  immediately  the  door 
flew  open  and  the  band  streamed 
joyfully  forth.  The  raspberry 
gatherers  resumed  their  baskets 
and  their  work  among  the  dripping 
and  shining  bushes,  and  Paul, 
turning  in  the  direction  of  the 
Greux-du-Yau,  continued  his  way 
alone. 

Every  one  knows  the  vast  green 
plateau  extending  from  the  Mon- 
tague de  Boudry  to  the  Greux-du- 
Vau.  A  few  tufts  of  trees  sparsely 
sprinkled  here  and  there,  alone 
break  with  their  foliage  the  monotony 
of  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  relieve 
the  dreary  aspect  of  the  landscape. 
After  a  two  hours*  march  in  this 
silent  desert  of  verdure,  where  never- 
theless you  feel  as  though  borne  on 
wings,  so  elastic  is  the  air,  a  sudden 
void  appears  to  form  in  front,  and 
you  find  yourself  upon  the  edge  of 
a  circular  abyss,  formed  by  a  deep 
and  sudden  depression  of  the  soil, 
the  depth  of  which  the  eye  dares 
scarcely  penetrate ;  at  the  bottom 
are  seen  thick  woods  of  apparently 
microscopic  trees  intermingled 
with  greyish  mounds  of  fallen  earth. 
This  is  the  Creux-du-Vau. 

For  the  first  time  Paul  surveyed 
this  remarkable  picture,  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  the  dark  and 
stormy  aspect  of  the  sky,  whence  a 
single  ray  of  sunshine  breaking, 
illumined  the  steep  with  a  weird 
light,  defining  more  sharply  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  rocks  or 
lurking  in  the  fissures  of  the 
precipice.  Breathless  with  amaase* 
ment,  at  once  struck  with  awe  and 
fascinated  by  the  yawning  abyss,  he 
clung  to  the  twisted  root  of  an  over- 
hanging fir,  and  feasted  on  the  view 
of  the  void,  the  chaos,  which  lay 
beneath  his  eyes.  In  fancy  he 
evoked  the  mighty  convulsion  of 
nature  which  had  given  burth  to  this 
amphitheatre  of  giants,  and  heard 
vxiQiTi  \3cL^^QTm\dAhle  sounds  that  had 
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ushered  it  in.  A  shot  fired  not 
far  away  was  caught  up  by  the  echoes, 
and  repeated  from  rock  to  rock  till 
the  reverberation  assumed  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  peal  of  thunder,  while 
to  give  the  last  finish  to  the  illusion, 
a  bird  of  prey,  probably  disturbed 
by  the  sound*  started  from  tlie 
prominence  on  which  it  had  been 
perched  like  a  statue,  and  began 
slowly  soaring  above  and  around 
the  enclosure  like  some  haunting 
genius  of  the  spot. 

Lost  in  admiration,  Paul  gave 
himself  up  captive  to  the  romantic 
charm  of  the  hour;  the  naturalist 
was  laid  aside,  and  neither  the 
young  birds  hopping  through  the 
grass  in  search  of  insects,  nor  even  the 
saxifrages,  anemones,  androsaces, 
dryads,  and  lycopods  which  clothe 
the  ground  at  this  elevation,  had 
power  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
enchanted  gaze.  At  last  a  peal  of 
thunder,  this  time  real,  though 
distant,  recalled  him  to  himself, 
lie  consulted  his  watch.  Already 
two  o'clock;  but  with  haste  the 
wondrous  gulf  at  his  feet  might 
still  be  explored  before  pushing  on 
to  his  destination  for  the  night, 
Travers,  in  the  Val  of  the  same 
name. 

But  how  find  the  entrance  to  this 
magic  dell?  Up  and  down  he 
wandered,  vainly  seeking  the  path 
ho  knew  to  exist,  and  cursing  the 
indifference  of  the  peasants  who 
had  not  thought  of  marking  the 
spot.  Al  last,  growing  weary  in 
the  quest,  and  perceiving  a  chalet 
at  no  great  distance,  he  raised 
his  voice,  and  shouted  for  aid. 

'*Oht/  the  path,  oA^ .' '* 

"  Ohe !  coming,"  a  voice  was 
heard  to  answer. 

*'Ohe!  a  little  quicker  if  you 
please ! " 

**  Coming,  coming,**  and  an  object 
now  appeared,  moving  along  the 
hedge  of  a  neighbouring  enclosure, 
which  presently  resolved  itself  into 
the  person  of  a  small  boy,  clad  in 


the  kind  of  mantle  with  short 
sleeves  worn  by  the  cowherds,  and 
with  a  cap  or  calotte  of  black  leather 
embroidered  in  colours. 

*'  You  are  looking  for  the  path  to 
the  Creux  and  can*t  find  it,"  quoth 
he  ;  "  within  this  hour  we  have  seen 
you  cross  it  twenty  times.  That's 
droll,  that  is  ! " 

"  What  I  call  droll  is,  that  the 
people  who  have  been  watching  me 
so  long  should  never  have  come  to 
my  assistance." 

"  Ma  foi !  We  did  not  know 
what  you  were  doing  there.  So 
many  come  from  the  towns  to  look 
after  roots  and  herbs  all  day,  with 
green  boxes  just  like  yours. 
Musn'tbe  angry.  See,  here  is  the 
path,  can't  lose  your  way.  Bon 
voyager  The  little  fellow  was 
walking  oil  when  Paul  recalled 
him. 

"  I  say,  my  lad,  I  should  like 
that  cap  of  yours;  what  is  yoiur 
name,  and  the  name  of  your  chalet 
yonder  ?" 

**  My  name  is  Jean ;  that  house 
is  the  Grand-Vy,  and  you  shall  have 
my  calotte  in  exchange  for  yoiur 
green  box!"  The  urchin  clearly 
had  the  sharp  wit  of  the  moun- 
taineer, and  was  not  to  be  laughed 
at.  Paul,  shaking  hands  with  him, 
slipped  into  his  palm  a  coin,  which 
quickly  put  him  in  good  humour. 

*'  Take  my  cahttCy''  he  said 
eagerly,  "  and  come  as  often  as  you 
like  to  ask  me  the  way  to  the 
Creux !" 

**  Nay,  my  friend,  the  cowherd 
must  be  faithful  to  his  leather  cap, 
and  the  heifer  to  her  bell.  Adieu, 
be  a  good  boy,  and  I  promise  to 
come  again  next  year !" 

It  was  not  without  a  certain  sense 
of  apprehension  that  otu*  hero  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  steep  and 
narrow  path,  winding  zig-zag  among 
rocks  and  scrub,  and  reminding 
him  of  the  classic  descriptions  of 
the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The    further    he    penetrated   the 
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bigher  the  rocks  seemed  to  pile 
themselves  above  his  head,  menac- 
ing bis  destruction,  but  the  grander 
and  more  spacious  appeared  the 
amphitheatre  below.  The  woods, 
surveyed  from  aloft,  had  appeared  a 
mere  plantation  of  shrubs,  but  they 
now  disclosed  to  view  majestic 
pines,  and  beeches  of  ample  girth. 
Arrived  at  the  bottom,  the  young 
man  could  not  restrain  a  crv  of 
wonder,  at  sight  of  the  stupendous 
perpendicular  wall,  grey  and  bare, 
which  surrounded  the  enclosure, 
rising  in  parts  to  a  height  of  700  or 
800  feet  above  his  head.  Along  its 
base  a  vast  pile  of  ruin,  resembling 
the  moraine  of  a  glacier,  piled 
block  upon  block  by  thousands, 
revealing  the  labour  of  atmospheric 
agents  for  centuries  past  at  work, 
and  still  as  he  looked,  a  fragment  of 
stone  every  now  and  then' detach- 
ing itself  from  the  precipice  fell 
with  a  dull  thud  and  joined  the 
heap. 

His  attention  was  presently  at- 
tracted by  the  soiuid  of  water, 
flowing  into  a  wooden  basin  near. 
Making  a  cup  of  his  hands  he  tastes 
and  finds  it  very  cold.  Can  it  be 
the  famous  Fontaine-Froide,  said  to 
preserve  an  invariable  temperature 
of  four  degrees.  Surprises  follow 
in  succession  ;  he  has  found  the 
Centranfkus  angustifoUuSi  and  the 
Anthyllis  montana^  Now  he  is 
seeking  the  rose  of  the  Alps,  said 
to  favour  this  spot.  Oh  joy  !  here 
is  the  Rhododendron  fernifjineiix, 
and  here  the  Sabot  de  Venus,  the 
Cypripedium  calceolus  !  the  first 
living  specimen  he  has  handled. 
Happy  and  memorable  day  on 
which  his  herbal  is  first  graced  by 
the  Cj/pripedium  calceolus  ! 

The  noise  of  his  steps  startles  a 
hare  from  its  form  in  a  tuft  of 
ferns ;  in  three  bounds  it  is  out  of 
sight.  His  eyes  are  next  drawn  to 
the  gambols  of  a  pair  of  brown 
squirrels  engaged  in  the  wildest 
gynmastics  up  and  down  ttve  liees, 


and  from  tree  to  tree.  To  keep 
them  in  sight  he  has  to  make  good 
use  of  his  legs  ;  from  imder  his  feet 
rise  flocks  of  young  thrushes, 
which  fly  up  and  stupidly  perch  on 
the  lowest  branches  of  the  pines, 
uttering  a  little  cry  well-known  to 
their  pursuers.  Quick  as  lightning, 
a  hawk,  arresting  his  flight  with  a 
powerful  stroke  of  the  wing,  pounces 
on  one  and  bears  it  away  into  the 
thicket.  Directly  after,  a  shot 
echoes  through  the  alleys  of  the 
forest,  and  a  hoarse  voice  is  heard 
to  exclaim  in  patois  : 

^^Ade  ion  de  has  de  steux  her- 
gan  Is  d^oses.'' 

Paul,  taken  aback,  is  in  doubt 
whether  to  advance  or  to  retire  ;  he 
is  alone,  the  site  is  not  reassuring, 
and  he  apprehends  an  undesirable 
encounter.  Making  his  way  back 
to  the  path,  he  pursues  it  with  a 
cautious  step,  like  an  advanced  sen- 
tinel on  the  alert. 

But  the  forest  is  becoming  less 
dense,  and  soon  he  emerges  into  an 
open  space,  whence  arises  a  column 
of  blue  smoke,  mounting  in  a  straight 
line  until  it  meets  and  bends  be- 
neath the  wind  from  over  the  moun- 
tain. Great  piles  of  wood  cleft  in 
logs  are  seen  in  different  directions, 
and  among  these  he  descries  a 
cabin  of  bark,  a  charcoal  furnace 
crowned  with  smoke,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  establishment  of  a  char- 
coal burner.  Keassured  by  this 
sight  he  approached,  curious  to 
examine  the  details  of  an  industry 
hitherto  known  to  him  only  by 
description.  A  man,  shovel  in 
hand,  was  busily  engaged  in  heap- 
ing earth  upon  one  of  the  fires,  and 
so  absorbed  as  not  to  hear  his  visi- 
tor's footsteps  crackling  upon  the 
charcoal  strewed  around. 

*•  Hallo,  friend  !**  cried  the  latter, 
**  pray  tell  me  how  far  it  is  from 
here  to  Noiraigue  ?'* 

"  Young  man,*'  returned  the  other 

in  a  freezing    tone,  "how  do  you 

coxsi^  \aV\iRr«  \svfc?     As  I  do  not 
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know  you  I  am  not  your  friend. 
Keep  to  your  road.  It  is  half  an 
hour*s  hard  walking  from  here  to 
Noiraigue,  and  the  path  is  bad.*' 

*'^  Pai'don  me,  I  had  no  thought  of 
offending  you,  but  I  have  been  alone 
for  so  many  hours  that  I  was  over- 
joyed at  meeting  one  of  my  kind. 
Allow  me  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes 
before  I  continue  my  way  to  the 
Val  de  Travers." 

'J'hese  words,  pronounced  in  a 
graver  tone  than  the  former,  ap- 
peared to  molHfy  the  rude  chaixoal 
burner ;  he  quitted  his  fire,  and 
producing  a  somewhat  dirty  stool 
from  his  cabin,  **  This  is  at  your 
service,'*  he  said  ;  **  but  if  I  had  not 
seen  you  this  morning  serving  some 
poor  children  with  their  breakfast,'* 
he  added,  as  though  apologizing  for 
so  much  urbanity,  '*  I  would  let  you 
go  right  on,  my  lad!'* 

*'  liow !  it  was  you  then  !  '* 
answered  Paul,  and  he  recognized 
tlic  visitor  whose  momentary  ap- 
pearance had  that  morning  produced 
so  strange  an  effect.  He  was  a 
man  of  middle  size,  square  shoulders 
with  the  frame  of  an  athlete ;  his 
face,  though  sombre  and  overgrown 
by  a  thick  black  beard,  wore  never- 
theless a  not  unpleasing  expression  ; 
his  dross  ronsistcd  of  loose  trowsers, 
a  short  blue  frock,  fastened  at  the 
waist  by  the  belt  of  his  leather 
apron,  and  a  felt  cap,  which  could 
not  hide  his  black  and  closely 
frizzed  hair. 

*'  Why  did  not  you  remain  ?  We 
might  liavo  taken  the  road  in 
company." 

'*  Never  mind :  besides  you  are 
not  of  a  build  to  keep  up  witii  me. 
From  that  dairy  to  this  place  I  take 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  See, 
here  is  some  bread  and  goats 
cheese,  and  here  is  water.  If  you 
arc  hungry,  eat.  I  must  look  after 
my  kiln,  it  is  going  to  rain  infernally, 
and  unless  1  cover  it  with  earth, 
all  will  be  lost."  So  saying,  he 
returned  to  his  work,  and  handling 


his  Tshovel  with  a  vigorous  arm,  had 
soon  heaped  upon  the  lighted  char- 
coal a  thick  bed  of  earth  and 
cinders. 

The  face  of  his  guest  had  suddenly 
lengthened  at  the  announcement  of 
further  bad  weather,  The  prospect 
of  being  a  second  time  blocked  up» 
in  such  a  spot,  and  similar  society, 
was  not  alluring. 

**  Perhaps  I  have  time  to  reach 
Noiraigue  before  the  i*ain,."  he  sug- 
gested. 

**  You  will  hardly  bo  well  in  the 
chnbles,  before  the  forty  thousand  . 
watering  pots  of  heaven  are  emptied 
upon  you,  and  every  path  will  be  a 
torrent,"  was  the  comforting  reply, 
and  to  confirm  the  prediction,  a 
sudden  flash  rent  the  dark  cloud 
that  hung  upon  tlie  mountain  top, 
and  a  crash  echoed  by  the  cliffs  re- 
verberated far  and  neiu*. 

**  Que  diantre  !  "  muttered  Paul 
to  himself  as  he  munched  hia  black 
bread,  '*  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  A 
pretty  bivouac  this,  to  spend  the 
night  in  !,"  and  he  be;:an,  not  veiy 
hopefully,  to  examine  the  hut  in  all 
directions,  seeking  to  determine  the 
degree  of  comfort  possible  to  attain 
within  its  walls. 

It  was  rudely  built  of  loose  stones, 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and 
clay.  The  smoke  from  the  hearth 
found  its  exit  through  a  hole  left  in 
the  roof  of  bark.  Opposite  the 
fireplace  a  sort  of  box  or  case  filled 
with  straw,  with  tlie  addition  of  a 
blanket  and  bolster,  served  as  bed, 
while  a  low  chest  and  one  or  two 
logs  answered  the  puipose  of  scats. 

In  a  corner  were  hatchets,  shovels, 
saws,  and  a  variety  of  other  tools, 
and  from  some  nails  were  suspended 
a  hunting  knife,  a  heavy  double- 
baiTelled  gun.  and  a  cage  with  some 
half- fledged  thrushes.  An  old  Bible 
and  a  Psalter  with  brazen  clasps  lay 
upon  the  tiniest  of  tables,  and  by 
the  hearth  were  ranged,  not  without 
order,  the  few  uten&ils  indispensable 
to  the  homely  cuisine  of  the  owner. 
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To  guard  against  inundations,  a 
trench  had  been  dug  around  the 
exterior  of  the  dwelling,  and  carried 
down  the  slope.  At  a  pinch,  one 
might  brave  the  rain  in  this 
structure,  which  the  involuntary 
guest  compared  to  an  1  ndian  wig- 
wam, or  the  kraal  of  a  KafBr,  and 
at  the  present  time  would  have  as- 
similated to  the  lacustrine  habita- 
tions of  the  age  of  stone.  The 
necessities  of  life  could  not  be 
reduced  within  a  smaller  compass. 
Diogenes  visiting  the  Creux-du-Vau, 
would  have  found  nothing  to 
criticize. 

Meanwhile,  the  threatened  storm 
burst  with  fury.  Peal  after  peal  of 
thunder  followed  without. intermis- 
sion, the  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
trees  of  the  forest  bent  beneath  the 
violence  of  the  wind.  Even  the 
sturdy  master  of  the  spot  was  forced 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  his  roof  of  bark, 
where  seating  himself  on  a  stump 
of  wood  opposite  Paul,  and  striking 
a  light  to  kindle  his  pipe,  he  thus 
opened  the  conversation. 

*'  Only  for  me,  you  would  now  be 
descending  the  chables,  halfway  to 
your  knees  in  water,  drenched  to  the 
skin,  and  with  the  thunderbolts  all 
round  your  head.  Hal  the  lightning 
has  just  fallen  yonder;  I  have  an 
idea  that  this  rain  is  going  to  last 
all  night,  and  Jacques  Pelet  is  not 
often  mistaken/' 

•'  JSon  del !  what  is  to  become  of 
me  here  ?  '* 

•'  Why,  what  do  you  want?  aren't 
you  as  well  sheltered  as  in  a  hotel  ? 
If  you  are  cold  I  will  light  the  fire, 
at  least  when  the  thunder  is  over, 
and  I  will  make  a  soup  a  la  farine^ 
you  shall  see  what  my  cooking  is 
like,  and  eat  off  my  china.'* 

**  And  there,  I  suppose,  is  what 
you  are  going  to  put  on  the  spit,'* 
remarked  Paul,  indicating  a  bird 
flung  upon  the  chest. 


"  I  never  eat  game,  monsieur ;  I 
brought  down  that  vermin  of  a  hawk 
as  he  carried  off  a  poor  thrush. 
There  are  enough  hawks,  ravens, 
grand-dukes,'*'  and  vultures  among 
these  rocks  to  ravage  the  whole 
canton.  When  I  have  been  witness 
to  one  of  their  crimes,  as  to-day,  I 
make  a  grand  hatlue  among  the 
brigands,  and  never  stop  banging 
tiU  every  miscreant  of  them  has 
fled  to  his  hole  or  flown  out  of 
sight.  Then  I  nail  tlie  dead  ones 
to  ti'ees  as  a  warning  to  the  rest  of 
the  gang." 

It  was  now  dark,  the  rain  had 
never  lessened,  and  the  thunder 
btill  growled  at  intervals.  The 
charcoal  burner  had  made  a  good 
fire,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
cold,  and  while  he  carefully  mixed 
the  ingredients  of  the  promised 
soup  a  la  far'me,  and  watched  its 
slow  preparation  upon  the  fire,  he 
entertained  his  guest  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phases  of  his 
mode  of  life. 

•*  In  summer-time  I  live  here," 
said  he,  **  generally  alone.  Dull? 
Not  a  bit.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety  to  be  found  in  these  woods, 
and  hard  work  is  sovereign  against 
ennui,  ay,  and  ti'ouble  too," 
added  he  with  a  slight  sigh. 
**  Great  attention  is  essential  in 
our  trade,  a  moment's  neglect  may 
be  ruinous  ;  it  is  not  easier," 
smiling,  '*  to  make  good  charcoal 
than  to  make  good  soup,— ay, 
laugh  if  you  please,  a  man  who  has 
cooked  for  twenty-five  years  can 
tell  you  that  such  a  soup  as  this  is 
an  affair  requiring  judgment  and 
forethought  in  the  making.  I  never 
taste  any  but  my  own  that  is  not 
abominably  rank.  If  the  cooks  had 
only  an  atom  of  goodwill  and  a 
grain  of  conscience,  the  households 
Avould  be  better  nourished,  and  the 
men  would  be  slower  to  run  to  the 
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cabaret.    Do    you  like  cheese   in 
your  soup  T 

*•  Cheese,  certainly,  and  all  the 
herbs  of  St  John." 

'•  There  is  a  true  herb,  doctor ! 
— they  would  cram  their  weeds  into 
everything.  I  should  be  disgraced 
if  I  put  in  a  leaf.*' 

*•  That  reminds  me  of  my  speci- 
mens yonder,  fading  in  my  box; 
I  have  brown  paper  and  cardboard, 
and  I  can  arrange  them  while  you 
go  on  with  your  history." 

*'  Well.  I  was  telling  you  that  in 
summer  I  never  stir  from  this  spot, 
my  wood  is  cut  down  in  autumn, 
and  prepared  during  the  winter.  I 
have  only  to  build  my  kilns  and 
bum  them  in  succession." 

**  But  you  do  not  cut  down  your 
own  wood?" 

•*  On  the  contrary,  no  one  touches 
it  but  myself.  Felling  trees  is 
play;  with  a  good  axe,  fine  and 
sharp,  you  have  soon  laid  low  a 
forest;  the  thing  is  to  have  the 
knack.  When  a  little  snow  has 
fallen  I  train  my  timber  here,  and 
in  the  spring  I  cut  it  into  logs." 

"  How  many  logs  of  beech  does 
your  kiln  contain  ?  " 

"For  profit,  it  should  contain 
about  fi\e  loads,  yielding  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  gerles*  of  char- 
coal weighing  seventy  pounds  each, 
that  is  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able and  the  wood  of  good  quality." 

"  Your  fire  bums  more  than  one 
day?'* 

"  Seven  days,  without  any  inter- 
ruption ;  the  wood  must  not  bum, 
the  mass  should  become  red  with- 
out consuming,  otherwise  I  should 
gather  nothing  but  cinders.  That 
is  the  reason  we  cover  the  heap  of 
wood  with  earth  ;  when  the  earth 
cracks  we  water  it.  Strictly,  wo 
should  leave  open  only  a  few  holes 
on  the  side  opposite  the  wood,  so 
as  to  obtain  just  enough  draught  to 


keep  the  brazier  alight  At  the 
end  of  a  week  we  close  all  up,  and 
let  it  cool  for  a  day  before  we  de- 
molish the  kiln,  which  is  nearly  flat 
by  this  time." 

**  You  say  seven  days,  it  is  the 
consecrated  number  ;  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  the  seven  notes  of 
the  gamut,  the  seven  colours  of  the 
prism,  the  seven  strings  of  the 
lyre,  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
the  seven  capital  sins !" 

*'Add  to  that  chaplet  that  the 
campaign  of  a  charhonnier  lasts  just 
seven  months,  from  the  Ist  of  April 
to  the  Slst  of  October,  during  which 
time  he  can  burn  about  twenty- 
three  kilns  of  chnrcoal ;  but  he 
must  have  the  knack,  and,  above  all, 
never  waste  a  minute." 

'*  You  can  make,  I  see,  some- 
thing like  1,400  or  1,500  gerles  of 
charcoal  in  the  course  of  a  sum- 
mer ?  " 

^  •*  I  might  do  it,  but  I  take  my 
time ;  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and 
I  do  not  choose  to  wear  out  my 
body  to  amass  money*  If  I  leave 
any  little  matter  behind  me,  it  has 
a  aestination  ready  found." 

'*  You  do  not  spend  the  winter 
here  ?  " 

•*  No  ;  then  I  take  up  my  quar- 
ters in  a  little  place  I  have,  no  big- 
ger than  your  hand,  below,  in  the 
valley.  I  spend  the  time  mending 
my  shovels  and  sacks,  and  making 
handles  for  my  tools.  But  I  am 
always  glad  to  get  back  here.  The 
day  I  am  obliged  to  give  up  this 
life,  the  only  one  I  can  endure,  that 
day  Jacques  Pelet  will  have  made 
his  last  charcoal.  Look  you,  there 
are  men  that  can  take  a  kick  or  a 
blow  and  thank  you  for  it.  '  Your 
servant,*  they  say,  when  you  thrash 
them,  with  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 
I  am  not  so  supple  in  the  chine,  if 
I  get  a  blow  I  feel  it ;  and  if  I  can- 
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not  do  myself  justice,  *  Good  morn- 
ing/ I  pay,  and  walk  ofi'.  I  had  a 
great  sorrow  once.  I  was  in  love 
with  a  girV  as  good  as  she  was 
bandsome,  and  we  had  plighted  our 
troth.  Well,  while  I  was  travelling 
in  my  carpenter's  trade,  her  father 
forced  her  to  marry  a  richer  man,  a 
wretch  who  has  eaten  up  all  she 
had,  and  made  her  the  most  un- 
happy of  creatures.  Stay — you  saw 
her  this  morning  at  the  chalet  of 
Bevaix.     I  had  gone  up  to  get  some 

f oat's  cheeses  while  my  kiln  was 
oing  well ;  but  when  I  saw  her, 
poor  soul,  all  pale  and  wet,  I  took 
my  tommes  and  rushed  back  here 
like  a  madman.  Now  do  you  un- 
derstand why  I  choose  to  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Creux-du-Vau  ?  " 

He  got  up  and  went  out,  bidding 
Paul  turn  the  soup  into  the  dish 
while  he  examined  the  state  cf  his 
fire,  and  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness, where  the  other,  deeply  moved, 
heard  him  cough  repeatedly,  as  if 
to  clear  his  throat.  Our  botanist 
stood  a  little  while  irresolute  before 
the  great  soup-pan,  much  puzzled 
to  execute  tlie  orders  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  at  last,  summoning  courage, 
he  seized  it  by  the  handle  to  pour 
out  its  contents ;  but  so  unskilfully 
that  half  the  soup  was  spilt  upon 
the  hearth. 

"  Oh !  sacrehleu  !  what  will  ray 
philosopher  say  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Jac- 
ques, entering;  at  the  moment ; 
**  there  is  still  enough  for  both. 
Stay,  I  think  I  have  a  plate  left 
somewhere.  Ah,  hon  del!  it  is 
broken — ray  last  plate.  Can  you 
eat  a  la  gameUe,  as  they  do  in  bar- 
racks ?  What !  you  are  not  in  the 
militia  ?  Take  my  advice,  enter  the 
artillery ;  no  service  like  it.  I  have 
been  an  artilleryman  in  my  time, 
and  a  good  marksman.  We  had  a 
four-pounder  that  I  knew,  that  car- 
ried like  a  rifle ;  bearing  a  little  to 
the  left,  I  was  certain  to  hie  the 
target.      Our  colonel  always  gave 


me  a  hrabant  when  he  saw  me  make 
a  good  hit — above  all,  one  day  when 
I  lifted  the  piece." 

**How!  lifted  the  gun  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  I  got  my  back  under  the 
chase,  and  raised  gun  and  carriage 
together.  There  was  a  fellow  from 
Neuchatel  who  could  do  the  same 
trick;  they  called  us  les  emporte- 
piece,'' 

Paul  looked  admiringly  at  the 
man  who  could  recount  such  feats 
with  so  much  simplicity. 

**  But  our  soup  is  getting  cold," 
said  the  charhannier ;  "  sit  you  down 
by  the  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and 
play  your  spoon  like  a  man." 

The  two  companions,  installed  in 
front  of  the  smoking  dish,  first 
tasted  its  contents  and  pronounced 
them  not  to  be  surpassed,  then  with 
courteous  emulation,  they  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  savoury 
mess,  which  soon  emptied  the  ves- 
sel. 

•*  If  I  had  known  I  was  to  have  a 
visitor,'*  said  Jacques,  scratching 
his  ear,  •*  I  would  have  run  to  the 
Areuse  and  thrown  a  line.  It  is 
good  fishing  on  a  stormy  day;  we 
might  have  had  a  capital  dish  of 
trout.  At  all  events,  you  shall  taste 
my  wine.  I  do  not  often  drink  it ; 
the  Fo?i/at;i«Fro2W^ satisfies  me;  but 
I  always  have  a  kes;  hidden,  you 
shall  see  where."  Ho  lifted  a  sort 
of  trap-door,  skilfully  concealed, 
and  disclosed  a  cavity  in  which  was 
a  small  barrel  with  a  wooden 
cock. 

•'If  I  did  not  hide  it,  all  the 
pirates  of  these  woods  would  empty 
it  in  my  absence,"  he  remarked. 
"  Can  you  drink  out  cf  a  cup  ?  I 
had  a  couple  of  glasses,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  has  become  of  them 
by  this  time." 

"  Where  do  you  get  your  wine?  " 
asked  Paul. 

"Ah,  that's  quite  a  history. 
Every  autumn  I  take  a  turn  as 
pressman  with  M.  Moulaz,  of  Cor- 
taillod.     He  always  reckons  on  me. 
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Once  on  a  time  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  8avo  his  life.  He  had  mounted 
u  hi^h  ladder  to  examine  the  vat  of 
must.  Crack!  down  it  comes;  and 
lie  would  have  broken  hia  head 
ap;ain»t  a  block,  if  I  had  not  jumped 
and  caught  him  in  my  arms.  JJafji! 
I  thought  they  were  torn  out  of 
their  sockets ;  he  is  no  light  weight, 
]\1.  Moulaz.  "Well,  from  that  time 
he  took  a  liking  to  me,  and  every 
vintaf»e  he  puts  aside  a  little  barrel 
like  this,  aiid  sends  me  when  occa- 
sion ofters/' 

*'  In  truth  your  patron  trentayou 
like  a  friend,'*  said  Paiil,  clacking 
hid  tongue  like  a  pistol-.-^hot.  **  This 
is  excellent  wine ;  another  cup,  I 
beg/' 

•*  Shall  I  ever  forget  the  vintage 
of  ';>4r"  resumed  .lacqm*s.  *' Such 
lieat,  such  a  jzrape  harvest  !  All 
was  over  in  September.  The  ])eoplo 
could  not  fmd  vessels  to  hold  their 
must  ;  evervthing  was  full,  to  the 
kitchen  buckets  and  washtubs. 
Folk  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  the  riches  God  sent  them. 
One  evening  all  our  vats  were  full, 
and  the  carriers  kept  bringing  in 
such  fresh  loads,  that  my  master, 
who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
ihem,  roared  out  in  a  passion, '  pitch 
me  all  that  into  the  lake,  aiul  leave 
njc  in  repose  I '  Ay,  ^uch  vintages 
are  a  pleasure  to  remember." 

Supper  over,  the  charco*il-burner 
was  seized  with  a  bright  iuea.  Pro- 
<in(ing  a  handkerchief,  he  twisted 
a  corner  rcund  one  of  his  fingers, 
and  presenting  the  opposite  end 
to  Paul,  cried,  "  Tii^us  an  doigt! 
let  ua  pull ;  your  hand  against  my 
little  liiiircr/  Paul  gulped  down  a 
nioiithful  of  wiue,  then  holding  on 
to  the  handkerchief  with  all  his 
might,  he  waited  hia  opponents 
nttack.  The  latter,  holding  the 
handkerchief  by  one  linger,  drew 
liini  along  the  grour.d  as  if  he  had 
^•>een  a  child.  *'  Have  I  surprised 
you  t^  •'  iio  8ai(j .  «♦  guppo>c  we  begin 
aL;ain,  poHmps  you    I:ave  not    got 


the  knack.*'  The  second  essay  was 
still  more  unfortunate  for  Paul, 
who,  clinging  to  a  post  to  keep  bis 
place,  only  succeeded  in  loosening 
it,  and  bringing  down  a  shower  of 
dust. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  demolish 
the  house,"  said  Jacques,  laughing 
heartily  ;  **  suppose  we  let  it  ^tand 
till  to-morrow^  on  account  of  the 
ram. 

"  Indeed,'*  said  Paul,  rather 
humiliated,  **  I  thougiit  we  were 
about  to  drag  it  to  Noiraigue." 

*'  Ah,  if  you  want  a  serious  trial 
of  strength,  you  should  have  a  match 
with  Seppijthe  dairy  manattheGrand- 
Vy ;  there  is  a  stout  fellow  !  Some- 
times on  a  Sunday  I  climb  the  rock 
by  the  'periuu  de  bise  (wind-hole), 
and  pay  him  a  visit.  \Ve  drink  a 
bottle,  and  then  we  wrestle  all  the 
afternoon.  When  he  grapples  me, 
and  I  feel  all  my  bones  crack,  and  all 
the  tendons  in  my  bodv  stretch  ns 
if  they  would  burst,  I  could  not 
describe  the  delight  I  feel.  1  could 
shout  for  joy  if  I  had  a  breath  left. 
We  hold  on  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Sometimes  neither  can  throw 
the  other;  but  when  we  fall,  the 
mountain  seems  to  tremble  and  all 
our  joints  to  be  dislocated.  That 
is  real  wrestling  and  real  plea>ure, 
besides  the  good  it  does  one.  1  am 
never  so  supple  as  after  a  bout 
with  Seppi  ;  and  at  night  I  sleep 
like  a  badger.'* 

*'  Your  sleeping-draught,  how- 
ever, is  not  within  the  reacii  of 
every  one.** 

"Why,  Seppi  is  always  wdling 
to  wrestle,  if  he  has  time.*' 

*'  I  mean  that  he  would  knock 
over  the  tirat  comer  like  a  bull.*' 

*'  Ah,  mafoi,  he  wouM  get  a  hard 
fall,  that's  certain  ;  but  wrestling  is 
play  ibr  men,  not  for  young  ladie>.*' 

At  this  moment  sounds,  resem- 
bling cries  of  distress,  filled  iho 
Creux-du-Vau  ;  the  silence  of  lhu» 
niglit  and  t  he  greatness  ot  the  echo 
intensified  'them  to    an    appalling 
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degree.  Paul  shaddered,  and  the 
eharbonnier^  starting  up  with  a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  criedi  angrily, 
*' Those  monsters  again!  I  shall 
have  to  exterminate  some  of  them. 
Come  with  me." 

The  rain  had  ceased,  the  moon 
was  peacefully  shining  among  the 
clouds,  whence  her  cold  light  fell 
with  weird  effect  upon  the  rocks 
around;  the  night  wind  rustled 
lightly  among  the  pines,  the  plain- 
tire  cry  of  the  owl  was  heard,  and 
bats  were  skimmingaround  on  noise- 
less wing.  The  cries  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  a  light  shadow 
springing  across  a  clump  darted 
through  the  opening.  A  moment 
after,  three  or  four  dogs,  ears  pen- 
dant and  nostrils  to  the  ground, 
rushed  yelling  by.  Quick  as  thought, 
Jacques  dealt  one  a  kick  that  laid 
him  whining  behind  a  pile  of  wood, 
and  seizing  up  another  by  the  neck, 
held  him  suspended  while  he  cor- 
rected him  soundly  with  the  other, 
hand ;  then  uttering  a  long  and 
,  shrill  cry  in  the  ear  of  the  terrified 
brute,  he  flung  him  upon  the  path 
to  Noiraigue,  whither  the  whole 
pack  precipitately  fled. 

«*What  is    it?"    enquired    the 
wondering  Paul. 

"  'Tis  those  accursed  dogs  from 
the  Champ-du-Moulin,  hunting  a 
poor  deer  for  their  amusement. 
Didn't  you  see  it?  There  are  a 
couple  of  the  pretty  creatures  here 
that  know  me  and  I  them.  No  one 
else  has  seen  them.  Well,  these 
wretched  curs  have  scented  them ; 
and  to  save  their  fawn,  which  cannot 
run,  the  male  lets  himself  be  hunted 
for  nights  together,  while  the  female 
seeks  a  hiding  -  place.  Isn*t  it 
abominable  ?  There  ought  to  be  a 
severe  punishment  for  people  who 
allow  their  dogs  to  run  wild  all  the 
year.  That  is  how  the  game  dis- 
appears; what  is  not  devoured  makes 
its  escape  to  another  country.  I 
swear  I  had  rather  hear  the  growi- 
iDg  of  a  bear  in  my  neighbourhood 


than  the  howls  of  thoffe  infernal 
beasts." 

"  How — a  bear,  did  you  say  ?" 

''  Certamlv,  a  bear ;  we  see  them 
still  now  and  then." 

"  Not  here,  I  hope ! "  cried  Paul, 
glancing  round,  as  if  he  expected  to 
see  Bruin  among  the  trees. 

"  Poor  little  gentrv  of  the  towns," 
said  the  peasant  with  scorn,  *'  of 
what  are  you  made?  You  have 
neither  strength  nor  courage.  Your 
schools  and  your  salons  have  brought 
you  to  such  a  pass  that  you  quail 
before  a  brute,  as  if  Ood  had  not 
made  man  king  of  the  creation.** 

*«I  should  like,"  retorted  the 
other,  "  to  see  yourself  at  it  with  a 
bear,  just  there,  in  front  of  where 
we  stand." 

"  Do  you  see  that  piece  of  rock 
that  glimmers  so  white  in  the  moon- 
shine yonder  ?  " 

'*  Eh !  what  ?  JBon  cUl !  is  it  a 
bear  ?    Let  me  escape !  " 

''  It  is  not  a  bear,  and  you  need 
not  be  alarmed;  but  that  is  the 
place  where  David  Bobert  had 
a  struggle  with  one,  and  killed 
him  with  no  other  weapon  than 
his  pocket-knife.  The  paw  was 
nailed  to  David's  door  until  very 
lately.  And  myself — a  huge  bear 
came  sniffing  round  my  fire  one 
night, — I  had  no  weapon  of  anv 
kind,  and  I  contented  myself  with 
throwing  firebrands  at  him;  the 
game  was  not  to  his  taste,  and  when 
he  felt  his  mustachios  beginning  to 
singe  he  made  off  after  a  growl  or  two. 
After  that  I  procured  a  gun,  and  if 
you  like  I  will  load  it  with  ball  this 
minute  to  ease  your  mind.  Mean- 
while, the  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  like  a 
sensible  lad." 

The  rest  of  the  night  passed 
tranquilly  away.  Paul  stretched 
himself  upon  the  Charcoal  Burner's 
couch,  and  wrapped  himself  in  the 
the  blanket,  which,  «ooth  to  sav, 
was  not  of  the  purest  white;  b^it 
lulled  by  the  fatigues  and  efents  of 
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the  day,  be  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
Jacques,  buddlins;  on  a  sort  of  p:ar- 
meiit  of  goat's-skin,  with  the  hair 
outside,  watched  by  his  fire  till  day- 
break. With  the  first  note  of  the 
Alpine  Warbler,  heard  at  the  peep 
of  dawn,  he  was  up  aud  away  with 
great  strides  in  the  direction  of 
Noiraigue. 

It  was  near  seven  before  Paul 
awoke  the  next  morning,  and  great 
was  his  surprise  to  iind  himself  in 
so  strange  a  place.  His  host  stand- 
ing before  the  (ire,  appeared  atten- 
tively engaged  in  some  important 
culinary  operation. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  *'  demanded 
Paul,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"With  a  charcoal  burner,  in  a 
house  you  nearly  pulled  down  last 
evening,"  answered  the  latter,  gaily. 
**  Get  up,  Monsieur  lo  Savant,  and 
see  what  a  poor  devil  can  do  while 
you  are  snoring  !  " 

Paul  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  "  Where  can  you  have 
bought  these  splendid  trout  ? " 
asked  he,  bending  over  the  brightly 
spotted  fish  that  hissed  in  the  pan, 
while  half-a-dozen  others  waited 
their  turn  on  a  dish. 

**  There  is  the  townsman  again — 
*  where  did  you  buy  ?  '  At  the  ba- 
zaar of  the  Creux,  probably.  Don't 
you  understand  that  I  have  legs  and 
arms,  and  something  here  as  well," 
touching  his  forehead,  **  and  I  make 
nse  of  them,  parbleit  !  " 

"  You  caught  them,  then?  " 

•'  Wiio  else  could  it  be  ?  My 
lackovs  are  not  hatched  yet.  Par- 
don, I  have  no  time  to  run  to  the 
fountain  for  water;  will  you  mind 
taking  that  pitcher  and  filling  it  for 
our  breakfast  ?  *' 

Paul,  fresh  and  active,  took  the 
pitcher  and  hastened  to  the  cold 
spring.  As  he  went  along  the  foot 
of  the  clitfs  he  found  more  than  one 
rare  plant  that  he  had  long  desired ; 
among  others  the  famous  Q'ntran- 
tlius  anjustifoUuSy  the  AnthyUU 
montana^   which   he   gathered,   not 


without  risk  to  his  neck.  Singing 
gaily,  he  returned  to  the  hut.  The 
air  was  sweet,  the  sky  pure,  everv- 
thing  radiant  above  and  below.  He 
seemed  to  inhale  life  and  vigour 
with  each  breath  he  drew,  and  tasted 
the  ra])ture  flowing  from  a  true  ap- 
preciation and  love  of  nature,  joined 
as  these  should  be,  to  the  reverence 
and  love  of  Him  who  is  her  author. 

I  leave  to  my  reader's  imagina- 
tion the  breakfast  that  was  made 
that  morning  in  the  open  air  before 
the  Jmt,  and  the  appetite  with 
which  it  was  discussed.  The  fish 
was  di  clared  exquisite,  the  wine  of 
Cortaillod  delicious,  and  when,  to 
crown  this  memorable  feast,  the  boat 
added  a  cup  of  cafe  a  la  cr^mcy  ob 
serving,  j)roudly,  that  the  cream  was 
from  "  chez  Robert^  on  the  edge  of 
the  Creux,''  Paul  rose,  and  taking  off 
his  hat, — 

"  Rocks  of  the  desert,"  he  cried, 
"  and  ye  birds  of  prey  in  your  inac- 
cessible retreats,  shy  ptarmigans  and 
timid  squirrels,  bear  witness  to  the 
toast  that  I  drink  in  honour  of  my 
host,  Jacques  Pelet,  who  has  ex- 
tended to  me  the  hospitality  of  his 
roof  in  this  glen,  and  initiated  me 
into  the  life  of  nature.  Be  wit- 
nesses of  my  gratitude,  and  remind 
him  that  his  image  will  ever  re- 
main graven  in  the  depths  of  my 
heart !  " 

The  two  friends  embraced,  and  at 
the  moment  of  parting,  Jacques, 
putting  a  packet  of  crowns  of  Bra- 
bant into  the  hand  of  Paul,  said  in 
a  low  voice,  **  You  know  for  whom. 
Do  not  name  me;  but,  look  you, 
one  must  comfort  that  poor  unfortu- 
nate who  has  to  pay  the  price  of  her 
obedience." 

Then  louder :  *'  Xow,  adieu, 
friend  !  be  always  the  good  lad  you 
are ;  but,  sacrehleu^  strengthen  your 
arms  to  pull  against  me  Tairly  next 
year ;  and  learn  to  cast  a  line  for 
trout.  And  hark,"  he  cried,  as 
Paul  was  now  descending  the  hill, 
''if  you   meet  those  curs    of   the 
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Champ  -  du  -  Moulin,  remember  to 
give  them  a  sound  kicking  in  my 
name  I " 

Paul  took  the  way  of  Noiraigue, 


and  after  frequently  turning  to 
make  signals  of  farewell,  disap- 
peared within  the  woods. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TASTE  BY 

EDUCATION. 


The  assertion  that  without  a  high 
degree  of  education  and  culture 
there  oannot  be  true  and  refined 
*'  Taste,"  may  startle  the  majority 
of  our  readers.  But  when  we  think 
what  Taste  is— meaning  thereby, 
something  truer  and  higher  than 
mere  dilettantism  and  connoisseur- 
ship,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  will 
strike  every  thoughtful  mind. 

Taste  is  well  defined  by  Addison  ; 
he  says — *'  I  think  I  may  define  it 
to  be  a  faculty  of  the  soul  which 
discerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleasure,  and  the  imperfections 
with  dislike."  In  other  words, 
Taste  is  the  judgment  to  discern 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  with 
the  heart  so  cultivated  as  to  love 
and  reverence  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  good,  no  matter  in  what  form  it 
may  appear.  Does  not  this  neces- 
sitate not  onlyeducation,  but  further, 
that  higher  education  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  Culture  ?  Which 
is  not  the  cultivation  of  merelv  the 
professional  and  technical  faculties, 
but  the  **  drawing  out "  and  training 
of  all  man's  capacities. 

Now  this  end  of  education,  the 
need  of  this  higher  culture  is,  we 
believe,  lost  sight  of  far  too  much 
in  all  our  national  educational 
schemes,  and  also  in  the  private 
education  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 

The  practical  spirit  of  this  age 


is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  wo 
only  care  for  that  education  which 
can  be  made  marketable^  not  for  that 
knowledge  and  training  which  im- 
part "life-giving  means  of  culture." 
Taste  has  come  to  be  considered 
as  useless  by  the  English  mind,  and 
hence  a  classical  education  and 
scholarship — in  which  Taste  is  an 
essential  element — is  regarded  as 
improductive,  and  only  to  be 
pursued  by  those  who  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  such  pleasures.  Thus 
the  education  of  the  present  day 
is  all  aimed  at  tangible  and  re- 
munerative results,  and  deals  with 
the  brains,  and  little,  if  at  all,  with 
the  affections ;  ignoring  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  complex  being,  and 
that  he  only  approaches  perfection 
in  proportion  as  all  his  capacities, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  are 
equally  trained  and  balanced — in  t 
word  —  cultivated.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  that  brilliant  and  critical 
writer,  Mr.  Arnold,  the  aim  of  true 
Education  or  Culture  should  not  be 
merely,  *'  the  making  an  intelligent 
being  more  intelligent,  to  improve 
our  capacities  to  the  uttermost,"  but 
further,  in  words  which  he  borrows 
from  Bishop  Wilson,  **  to  make 
reason,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  prevail."  It  is  this  inner  and 
spiritual  Culture  which  makes  our 
human  nature  one  harmonious 
whole,  ennobling  our  htunanity  by 
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raising  it  out  of  the    domain  of 
mere  animal  life. 

Tlie  examination  system  of  the 
present  day  is  more  calculated  to 
narrow  than  widen  the  field  of  know- 
ledge, botii  of  the  teacher  and  the 
taught,  :ind  the  more  it  is  improved, 
so  much  the  more  will  it  be  fraught 
withmischiof.  It willexact  morefrom 
the  memory,  and  cultivate  merely 
a  knack  in  rapid  composition ;  but 
it  will  most  assuredly  fail  in  pro- 
ducing that  higher  and  truer 
culture,  which  urges  us  to  seek  *'  a 
fuller,  more  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  our  humanity,  greater 
freedom  from  narrowness  and  preju- 
dice, more  width  of  thought,  more 
expansive  sympathy,  feelings  more 
Catholic  and  humane,  a  iiigh  and 
unsellish  ideal  of  life.'* 

That  the  pn  sent  high  pressure 
system  of  compotitive  examination 
has  failed,  is  ably  shown  in  an 
article  in  the  Kdinhunjh  Review^ 
of  April.  1871.  and  also  in  an  essay 
published  in  the  Fortniijhtlif  lleriew 
of  June,  IHT.').  TJiey  prove  that  this 
system  tends  only  to  a  false  and 
surface  education  ;  that  it  is  open  to 
three  serious  cliarijjes — that  it  en- 
coura'^es  cram  which  docs  not  Ibstcr 
true  ability,  but  mtiely  j^ivestlie  un- 
intoUii^'ent  acqui-iition  of  facts,  and 
the  simple  (piickfiiing  of  the 
memory ;  that  it  also  lowers  tho 
stainlanl  or  object  aimed  at  in 
education,  and  that  it  iinally  fails 
to  produce  the  best  men. 

lvnowlcd<*e  is  not  now  generally 
pursued  and  lovoil  for  its  own  sake, 
but  only  sought  after  for  the  mone- 
tary  return  it  will  make.  As  Pro- 
fessor llolleston  said,  in  speaking 
not  long  aL;o  at  a  meeting  in  Lon- 
don : — '*  One  result  of  our  present 
examination  system  is  that  men, 
who,  as  grown  men,  and  during  tlie 
wh(de  of  their  miiversity  career,  are 
subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  examin- 
ation in  futnro,  having  the  sword  of 
Damocles  hanging  over  their  heads, 
do   not  look   at  what    they    have 


understudy  as  so  much  truth,  but 
look  upon  it  as  something  to  be 
produced  on  paper,  and  to  further 
their  designs  on  fellowships  and 
scholarships,  and  other  pecuniary 
rewards.  Now,  when  a  man  is  kept 
for  something  like  twenty-three  or 
twenty -four  years  of  his  life  under 
that  sort  of  training,  he  gets  apt  to 
look  at  all  work  whatever  of  the 
intellectual  kind  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  examination  merely. 
Men  get  demoralized  by  the  process. 
Tliey  do  not  look  at  the  truth  for 
itself.  They  have  no  notion  of 
pushing  forward  the  elements  of 
knowledge  into  some  area  into 
which  nothing  has  been  before." 

The  popular  lecture  system  of 
the  day,  which  is  genemlly  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  best  means 
for  educating  the  masses,  is  fraught 
with  the  most  mischievous  tenden- 
cies. The  r.im  of  the  lecturers 
seems  to  be  how  they  can  best  give 
the  results  of  their  laborious  thought 
and  diligent  study  in  an  amusing 
and  agreeable  form.  They  create 
by  this  the  idea  that  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  an  easy  pastime, 
by  keeping  out  of  sight  the  severe 
and  earnest  study  which  tho  ac- 
quiring of  even  the  few  pleasantly 
put  facts  involves.  How  much 
more  nobly  and  straightforwardly 
does  Milton  act  and  speak  in  his 
tract  on  education ;  while  giving 
the  pleasant  and  sunny  side  of  the 
picture  he  does  not  gloss  over  and 
try  to  hide  the  shadows,  which 
always  bring  out  in  greater  relief 
the  true  beauty  of  the  wJiole.  He 
says :  —  **  I  shall  detain  you  no 
longer  in  the  demonstration  of 
what  we  should  not  d(»,  but  strait 
conduct  ye  to  a  hill-side,  where  I 
will  point  ye  out  the  right  path  of 
a  virtuous  and  noble  education — 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent, 
but  else  so  smootli,  so  green,  so 
full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melo- 
dious sounds  on   every  side,  that 
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the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming." 

The  idea  that  "  laborious"  study 
is  necessary  is  not  the  view  in- 
stilled into  the  audience  at  these 
popular  lectures. 

They  are  deluded  into  the  idea 
"  that  they  know  all  about  it,*'  and 
that  they  have  grasped-  the  subject 
so  completely,  there  is  no  further 
need  of  study  ;  whereas  their  in- 
sight into  the  subject  must  be  of  a 
very  superficial  and  cursory  kind, 
and  yet  they  are  led  to  consider 
themselves  fully  capable  of  passing 
their  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
of  necessity  fosters  pride  and  igno- 
rance, and  also  leads  to  false  criti- 
cism, and  to  that  superficial  frothy 
knowledge  which  passes  away  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  is  acquired.  To 
know  and  to  remember  permanently 
one  must  grapple  with  and  study 
a  subject.  "  There  is  no  royal 
road"  to  learning  now,  any  more 
than  there  was  when  Ptolemy  gave 
utterance  to  that  well  known  asser- 
tion. 

To  pass  opinions  on  people  or 
things  more  is  required  than  tliis 
evanescent  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  As  the  physical  and  mus- 
cular part  of  our  being  needs  con- 
stant and  diligent  exercise  to  de- 
velop its  powers  end  keep  the  body 
in  a  healthy  condition,  so  with  the 
mental  and  moral  part  of  our  being. 
That  this  exercise  of  our  physical 
r.atnre  can  be  done  by  a  deputy, 
while  we  sit  by  and  passively  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  diligent  efforts, 
fondly  imagining  that  we  will  be 
the  better  of  it,  no  one  could  possibly 
think.  It  must  be  the  same  with 
the  other  parts  of  our  complex 
being.  We  must  ourselves  bring 
out  our  various  powers  by  earnest 
thouj;bt  and  diligent  study,  if  we 
would  attain  to  any  mental  or  moral 
strength. 

It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose 

that  evcrv  one  has    the  right   and 

power  to  criticize.    TWvs  caxiivox.  b^ 


claimed  except  by  an  edacatcd  and 
cultivated  mind. 

There  seems  to  be  an  absence 
now  of  special  pleaders  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  all  appear  to  have  vanished,  or 
rather  to  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  Bench,  from  that  passing  judg- 
ments which  are  false  and  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  judgment,  which 
implies  an  opinion  formed  upon  t 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings. 

How  few  of  these  latter-day  criti- 
cisms are  worthy  of  tlie  name? 
We  assert  that  this  critical  faculty 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  exer- 
cised except  by  those  whose  whole 
nature  has  been  cultivated,  because, 
besides  the  mental  training  needed 
to  weigh  evidence  and  form  a  true 
judgment,  the  imagination  must  be 
likewise  cultivated,  so  tliat  the  whole 
circumstances  and  meaning  of  the 
subject  may  be  entered  into  to  know 
**  how  far  its  modes  and  figures  of 
representation  are  merely  vehicles 
of  inner  truth,  or  are  the  essence  of 
the  truth  itself;  to  undei*stand  the 
human  conditions  of  the  writers, 
and  appreciate  how  far  these  may 
have  intluenced  their  statements  to 
give  to  past  theological  language  its 
proper  weight ;  to  trace  the  historv 
of  its  terms,  so  as  not  to  confound 
human  thought  with  Divine  faith.'* 

There  must  be  tliis  blending  to- 
gether of  knowledge  and  imagin- 
ation. Ks  has  been  well  said, 
**  Celui  qui  a  de  Timagination  sans 
erudition  a  des  ailes  et  n  a  pas  de 
pieds." 

Subjects  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole  not  in  bits.  There  is  the 
"subjective"  as  well  as  the  '*ob-  , 
jective"  side  to  every  truth.  IMan 
before  the  spirit  was  breathed  into 
him  by  the  Great  One  Cause  of  all 
was  incomplete. 

In  our  perfect   humanity   there 
must  be  a  hidden  life  as  well  as  an 
outwartl  form.    Does  not  the  whole    !, 
of  nature  teach  this  truth — *'*  Things    \ 
\iv^  not  what  thry  seem  ?"  ^ 
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Just  in  the  proportion  as  this 
cultivated  imagination  is  present  or 
absent,  will  Art  improve  or  decline 
in  all  that  constitutes  good,  high 
artistic  taste?  The  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  false  and  true 
taste  is  only  held  by  those  who 
possess  the  cultivated  gift  of  sym- 
pathy, that  power  of  entering  into 
and  sympathizing,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  subject  in  its  inner  life,  as  well 
as  understanding  its  outward  ex- 
pression or  form.  The  inability  to 
do  this  is  the  reason  that  among 
the  innumerable  copies  of  the 
grand  old  masters,  so  few  are 
worthy  of  the  time  and  money 
spent  upon  them.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  accuracy  of  drawing, 
facility  in  using  the  brush,  joined  to 
an  eye  for  colouring,  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  a  good  copyist. 
This  is  far  removed  from  the  truth 
— "  lie  best  can  paint  who  shall 
feel  them  most" 

Take  one  example.     How  almost 
impossible  it  is  to  procure  a  good 
copy  of  that  inexpressibly  sad  and 
beautiful   picture  by  Guido  of  the 
•*  Cenci."    Simply  because  its  whole 
power,  the  life-essence  of  the  pic- 
ture consists,  not  in   its  beautiful 
features,    but    in    its    expression. 
Guido  has  immortalized  himself  by 
the  skill  with   which  he  has  por- 
trayed her  story  in  her  expression. 
To  copy  it  and  convey  the  painter's 
idea,   it  requires  that    the   copyist 
should    enter   into    his   idea,  sym- 
pathize with  him,  and  also  into  the 
story  of  her  life  in    its  almost  un- 
fathomable depth  of  sorrow.     It  is 
one   of  the   saddest  stories  which 
have   ever   stained   our   humanitv. 
Without  the  possession  of  this  gift 
no  one  can  ever  aspire  to  be  a  good 
copyist.     No  faithful,  real  copy  can 
be  made  unless  the  cultivated  ima- 
gination  and    sympathetic   nature 
are  there, which  alone  will  enable  the 
copyist  to  enter  into  and  feel  the  inde- 
fmable  spiritual  charm  which  really 
constitutes  the  life  of  the  picture. 


So  in  poetry,  the  true  poet  must 
bring  forth  from  nature  more  than 
meets  the  ordinary  eye  or  ear,  he 
must  invest  it  with  a  spiritual  life; 
if  he  would  bring  before  us  a 
picture  that  shall  delight  and 
interest  us  of  the  inanimate  world, 
he  must  pour  over  it  tittditions, 
legends,  superstitions,  connecting 
it  with  man  ;  in  other  words  must 
clothe  it  with  human  sympathies. 

The  power  that  music  has  ever 
had  over  the  human  mind  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the 
imaginative    and  spiritual   part  of 
our  nature,  which  we  possess,  be  it 
dormant  or  otherwise,  and   which 
we  cannot  put  into  words  ;  but  this 
untranslatable    musical     language 
brightens   up   and    penetrates   our 
heart  and  soul.      Let  us  strike  out 
of  our  educational  code  all  these 
artistic,  and  perhaps  unremunera- 
tive,  tastes— and  where  shall  we  be  ? 
—  bound    in  by    the    narrow    and 
narrowing  world  of  sense.     In  the 
words  of  one  of  the   greatest  and 
most  thoughtful,  as  well  as  most 
popular,  writers  of  our  diiy — **  How 
incomplete    the    grand    nature    of 
man  must  be,  if  you  struck  out  of 
his   reason   the   comprehension   of 
poetry   and   music    and    religion? 
In    each     are    reached,    and     are 
sounded  depths  in  his  reason,  other- 
wise     concealed      from      himself. 
History,  Knowledge,  Science,  stop 
at    the    point    in    which    mystery 
b  gins.     There  they  meet  with  the 
world  of  shadow.     Not  an  inch  of 
that  world  can  they  penetrate  with- 
out the  aid  of  poetry  and  religion, 
two  necessities  of  intellectual  man 
much  more  nearly  allied  than    he 
votaries   of    the   practical  and  the 
positive  suppose.     To  the  aid  and 
elevation  of  both  those  necessities 
comes   in    music,    and  there    has 
never    existed    a    religion    in   the 
world  which   has    not    demanded 
music  as  its  ally." 

This  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
imagination  holds  good  also  in  the 
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physical  sciences — strange  as  it 
may  sound  and  appear  at  first— but 
what  does  Sir  David  Brewster  say  ? — 
*'  The  influence  of  the  imagination 
as  an  instrument  of  research  has 
we  think  been  much  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  ventured  to  give 
laws  to  philosophy.  This  faculty 
is  of  the  greatest  value  in  physical 
enquiries.  If  we  use  it  as  a  guide 
and  confide  tOvits  indications,  it  will 
mfallibly  deceive  us,  but  if  we 
employ  it  as  an  auxiliary  it  will 
afford  us  the  most  invaluable  aid." 
That  there  must  be  some  funda- 
mental change  in  the  present  ideas 
of  what  real  education  is,  would 
seem  essential  if  we  are  to  progress 
towards  moral,  mental,  and  even 
physical  health  as  a  nation.  That 
education,  true  education,  must 
deal  with  man  in  all  the  com- 
plexity of  his  being,  elevating  his 


tastes  and  his  spiritual  nature  to 
the  highest  idea  of  perfection,  which 
Archbishop  Leighton  well  describes" 
as  the  union  with  a  higher  good  by 
love,  and  that  alone  is  endless  per- 
fection. That  this  education  and 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  is 
only  necessary  for  the  higher 
classes  is  a  sad  and  grievous  mistake. 
There  is  no  condition  in  life  from 
which  it  should  be  excluded.  It 
would  even  seem  more  essential  to 
give  this  counteracting  influence  to 
those  who  are  obliged  daily  to  live 
and  work  under  circumstances 
which  absolutely  tend  to  grossness 
of  mind  and  taste.  Not  to  remem- 
ber this,  is  to  ignore  that  higher 
part  of  our  nature,  the  spiritual, 
which,  is  the  inheritance  and  birth- 
right alike  of  the  peer  and  the 
peasant. 


MAUEEEN   COSHA   DHAS.* 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Yer  th'  purtiest  lass 
Ever  walked  on  shoe-leather,  or  dhrove  a  boy  mad ! 

For  yer  weo  little  feet 

An'  yer  figure  so  sweet 
Are  too  much  for  the  brain  of  a  poor  Irish  lad. 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas ! 

Whin  I  see  ye  at  mass. 
Saints  above !  I'm  afeard  that  it's  t'  yeli  I  pray  ! 

An'  th'  crown  o'  me  hat, 

Whin  I  look  into  that 
Has  yer  purty  face  Uiere,  wid  the  dimples  in  play  ! 


•  Anglic^—"  Mary  of  the  pretty  feet." 
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Maureen  Cosh  a  Dhas ! 

Thin  til'  medda  yeh  crass, 
T'  yer  father's  nate  cabin  jist  undher  th'  hill. 

Th'  divil  we're  tould 

Timpted  'Tony  av  ould 
Wid  a  woman — Bedad  I — we've  th'  patthern  still  ! 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

(Yer's  th'  sly  little  lass  1) 
Wid  yer  "  Top  o'  th'  mornin*,"  thin  yeh  go  on  yer  way ; 

But  yer  purty  eyes  dance 

An*  yeh  gives  me  a  glance 
That  sez, — **  Dinny,  agra !  have  yeh  nothin'  t'  say  ?  " 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

I'll  not  let  yeh  pass 
Th'  next  time  I  meet  yeh  at  fair  or  at  wake  — 

Me  pace  yeh  dcsthroy, 

An'  that's  hard  on  a  boy 
That  'ud  fight  a  whole  faction  an'  die  for  yer  sake. 

Maureen  Cosha  Dhas 

We'll  sit  on  th*  grass 
Wid  me  arm  roun'  yer  waist,  an'  a  tear  in  yer  eye ; 

An'  yeh  11  say,  **  Darlin'  Diuis  ! 

Spake  to  Father  Maginnis, 
"  Shure  I'd  rayther  do  that,  now,  nor  think  that  ye'd  die !  * 

E.  Owens  Blackbdbne. 
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THE  ESSENCE  OF  AGOlTr. 


There  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  ven- 
erable hills,  that  **  One  half  of  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives."  We  know,  or  at  least  we 
suppose,  that  as  we  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  so  also  do  millions  of  other 
people ;  there  are  some  odd  thou- 
sands, it  is  true,  who  have  not  any- 
thing to  eat  or  drink,  and  whose 
lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,  and 
jet  they  too  manage  to  keep  alive 
somehow.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
dwellers  in  large  towns  live  more 
isolated  lives  than  the  dwellers  in 
the  country ;  in  our  •*  street,"  our 
•*  terrace,"  our  •*  crescent  *'  in  Lon- 
don we  see  in  No.  20,  next  door,  or 
over  the  way,  the  blinds  drawn  up 
as  usual  to-day,  and  a  due  appear- 
ance of  life  going  on  within ;  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  the  blinds  are  all 
down,  the  signs  of  life  have  disap- 
peared, and  we  make  idle  and  un- 
interested speculations  about  what 
has  happened;  it  mfty  be  illness, 
it  may  be  death ;  we  don't  care. 
How  can  it  affect  us  if  the  wife  of 
Brown's  bosom  has  been  suddenly 
snatched  therefrom  to,  let  us  hope, 
what  Mrs.  Gamp  would  call,  a 
•'brighter  spear.**  We  have  not 
time  to  mourn  witli  Brown,  and, 
were  it  not  so,  Brown  would  proba- 
bly resent  our  mourning  as  imper- 
tinent. 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  lamentation  upon  the 
disappearance  from  amongst  us  of 
that  fine  old  character,  Leisure. 
No  one  now  seems  to  have  time  to 
do  anything  except  —  yes,  there 
26  one  thing  to  which  tlie  majority 
ofua  devote  a  large  portion  ot  owt 


time,  viz.,  grumbling !  We  grumble 
at  the  weatiier,  we  grumble  if  oar 
morning  paper  is  late,  we  grumble 
when  it  comes  because  there  is  no 
news  in  it,  we  grumble  at  our  bill» 
when  they  come  in,  we  grumble  if 
they  have  not  been  sent,  when  by 
some  strange  fatality  we  were  able 
and  willing  to  pay  !  We  grumble 
at  ourselves  for  grumbling  and  at 
our  friends  who  do,  or  do  not, 
sympathise  with  our  grumbles ;  we 
grumble  at  life  for  being  a  bore, 
and  yet  we  all  want  to  be  old. 

There  is  also  a  fair  share  of  time 
spent  in  what  we  may  call  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning!  Was  it  not  a 
Frenchman  who,  some  years  ago,, 
committed  suicide  because  he  could 
no  longer  endure  the  trouble  of 
putting  on  and  taking  off  hia 
clothes?  To  have  to  do  so  is  a 
bore  most  decidedly,  but,  happily, 
few  of  us  are  mad  enough  to  give 
up  life  rather  than  tie  strings. 

We  often  try  to  picture  to  our- 
selves how  Adam  and  Eve  felt  when 
they  were  obliged  to  fasten  on  their 
wild  beast  skins  every  morning; 
but,  after  all,  a  skin  was  a  skin  and 
nothing  more ;  there  were  no  petti- 
coats and  flounces  to  vex  the  soul 
of  Eve,  no  shirt  collars  and  braces 
to  make  Adam  swear,  no  glove  but- 
tons to  fly  off  at  the  exact  moment 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  fixed 
as  fate ;  and  that  moment  is,  gener- 
ally, when  we  are  starting  for  our 
parish  church  after  a  late  breakfast, 
and  when  the  cracked  bell  is  already 
going,  as  some  one  has  said,  *'  Tim 
Dowler,  Tim  Dowler  *'  in  our  ears. 
l^wX.  >Xi^  q\^  T^TEVBJck^  that  one  half 
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the  world  knows  not  how  the  other 
half  lives,  is  doubly  true  if  we  look 
beyond  the  mere  external  and  com- 
mon<place  facts  of  everyday  life. 
We  know  that  the  people  whom  we 
meet  in  the  streets,  in  shops,  in 
railway  carriages,  probably  break- 
fast, dine,  and  go  to  bed  at  the 
same  hours  as  we  do  ourselves,  but 
we  know  no  more  about  them  ac- 
tuallv  than  we  do  of  that  much 
talked  of  public  character,  the  man 
in  the  moon !  We  know  what  an 
optimist  is,  and  what  a  pessimist. 
Wo  are  aware  that  a  misanthrope 
is  a  hater  of  men.  We  have  been 
told  that  a  philosopher  is  a  wise 
man,  but  every  wise  man  is  not, 
happily  for  us,  a  philosopher.  We 
believe  there  are  a  few  misogamists 
in  the  world,  but  we  have  never 
beard  that  there  is  any  hard  word 
ending  in  isu  and  signifying  people 
who  would  like  to  know,  not  vho 
other  people  are,  but  tchat  they  are 
— more  about  their  inner  lives, 
more,  in  short,  about  the  circum- 
stances which  drive  them  to  adver- 
tise in  tlie  **  agony  columns"  of  the 
daily  newspapers.  Such  an  one 
might.we  think,  be  called  a  Research- 
ist, or  an  luquMivist,  We  confess, 
then,  that  we  are  Inquisitivists, 
for  to  call  idle  curiosity  by  the  grand 
name  of  research  is  as  great  a  farce 
as  to  call  a  clever  decoction  of  ca- 
momile flowers  Amontillado  Sherry. 
We  think  if  any  one  could  be  found 
with  enough  leisure  to  collect  the 
advertisements  which  appear  every 
morning  in  the  *'  agony  columns" 
of  the  daily  papers,  that  the  cuttings 
would  form  an  interesting  volume. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  majority 
of  the  *'  agonies"  which  appear,  ai*e 
put  in  by  detectives,  or  by  those  who 
are  trying  to  elude  detection  ;  it  may 
be  so,  but  in  our  humble  opinion, 
many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  the  ex- 
pression of  feelings  wound  up  to  a 
tragic  ['itch.  If  the  happiest  coun- 
try be  that  which  has  no  history, 
surely  the  happiest  people  ought  to 


have  no  need  to  advertise ;  if  there 
had  never  been  any  fighting  in 
'*  Dame  Europa*s  School  *'  mere 
would  have  been  no  material  for  a 
history  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world ;  and  if  *'  Willie**  had  remained 
always  happy  and  contented  by  the 
domestic  hearth,  his  distracted  wife 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  an- 
nounce that  forgiveness  and  forget- 
fulness  awaited  him  if  he  would  but 
return.  We  trust  that  he  did  not 
put  too  much  faith  in  the  assurance 
for,  alas,  it  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
British  matron  to  forget.  Depend 
upon  it  "Willies"  rash  flight  was 
often  thrown  in  his  teeth ! 

The  last  **  Willie"  whom  we  met 
in  an  agony  column  had  evi- 
dently made  a  bold  stroke  for 
freedom.  Amongst  the  items  of 
news  one  morning  we  read  that  the 
clothes  of  a  gentleman  had  been 
found  upon  the  sands  at  Ramsgate, 
and  the  owner  was  supposed  to 
have  been  drowned.  Taught  by 
experience  we  watched  the  agony 
columns  for  a  few  days,  and  tliere,, 
as  we  expected,  appeared  presently 
the  usual  appeal  to  Willie,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

MART  to  WILLIE.— For  God's 
Bako  let  mo  boo  you.    Write  at  any  rate. 
The  way  is  smooth  to  return. 

But  following  directly  upon  poor 
Mai7*s  few  and  pathetic  words, 
came  what  must  have  been,  in  Dick 
Swiveller*8  elegant  language,  ^*  a 
modest  quencher  *'  for  the  runaway 
Bill!  It  was  Pollaky,  the  terrible, 
who  spoke — 

WILLIE.— I  for  one  do  not 
bolioTc  you  ore  drowned,  notwithstaad- 
ing  your  aea-w.iter  HitiiRvtod  clotho«haTin«r  beea 
found  acuttcrcd  on  tbu  beach.  You  had  Dotter 
return  Ht  <ince,  to  siiTo  your  friends  trouble  and 
expense.— I'OLLAKY. 

Imagine  the  feelings  of  "  Willie," 
as  he  read  those  crushing  lines; 
how  small  he  must  have  felt,  what 
a  poor  opinion  ho  must  at  once 
have  conceived  for  the  artifice  by 
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which  he  had  hoped  to  impose 
upon  his  friends.  There  was  no 
mincing  tlie  matter.  **I,  for  one," 
says  Pollaky.  **  You  may  leave  the 
whole  of  your  wardrobe  to  be 
saturated  upon  the  Ramsgate  sands, 
but  there  is  one  man  in  England 
who  does  not  believe  that  you  are 
drowned." 

We  shall  never  know  what  the 
end  was ;  the  spirit  of  the  In- 
quisitivist  may  bum  strongly  with- 
in us,  but  it  avails  not ;  the  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  life  just  pass  before 
us,  veiled  and  mysterious,  but 
somewhere,  it  may  be  near,  or  it 
may  be  far,  the  plays  are  played 
out,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  tears 
or  smiles. 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  from 
women  come  the  majority  of  the 
pathetic  appeals ;  very  rarely  do  we 
read  one  from  a  husband  to  a 
fugitive  wife.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it 
because  women  do  not  leave  their 
homes,  unless  under  circumstances 
that  make  return  impossible?  If 
trouble  comes  to  a  woman,  it  does  not 
occur  to  her  to  escape  from  it  by 
running  away.  Then,  too,  in  those 
numerous  cases  in  which  there  is 
temptation  and  a  tempter,  and  a 
foolish  devoted  woman  trusts  im- 
plicitly, it  is  generally  the  man  who 
grows  weary,  and  those  passionate 
appeals,  which  from  time  to  time  we 
read  in  the  agony  columns,  are  not 
always  the  appeals  of  a  deserted  wife. 
Judging  from  the  nature  of  these, 
we  think  they  are  almost  always  ad- 
dressed to  a  man  who  has  been  a 
lover  only,  and  who,  perhaps  from 
weariness,  perhaps  from  the  coercion 
of  lawful  authority,  has  thrown  over 
the  unhappy  creature,  who  gave  up 
everything  for  him. 

Within  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  a  succession  of  the  most 
touching  advertisements  appeared 
11  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  as 
wo  read  them,  we  could  not  help 
imagining  the  story  of  the  life  in 
which  they  seemed  to  form  a  strikvw^ 


episode.     Every  day  for  a  fortnight 
or  more,  appeared  the  following — 

FROM  TOTTY.— Do,  for  God's 
sake,  pity  me.  When  abidl  I  see  yoa  ?  On 
my  knees  I  implore  you  to  send  a  line,  or  let  me 
come  to  you.  True  and  faithful,  how  could  yo*! 
leaye  me  ?  I  only  trust  in  you.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  forsake  mo  in  my  trouble.  My  friendi 
are  strangers  to  mc  for  ever.  What  can  I  do  but 
die  or  live  for  you,  my  idol  ?— Address  at  Aunfs, 
or  through 

What  was  the  trouble  which  poor 
Totty  had  to  bear  alone,  and  why 
had  her  **  idol "  forsaken  her,  and  if 
she  was  without  friends,  how  could 
he  address  her  at  **  Aunt's  "  ?  Poor 
lonely  little  Totty;  assuming  that 
the  advertisement  was  not  a  hoax, 
how  could  any  one  help  feeling  for 
her  ?  We  confess  that,  day  by  day, 
we  looked  as  anxiously  for  an  answer 
to  Totty 's  piteous  appeals,  as  Totty 
herself  could  have  done.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  the  wording  of 
the  appeal  was  changed,  and  a  Mnt 
light  seems  to  glimmer  on  the 
mystery.  She  swears  that  she  loves 
him,  and  him  only.  Could  he 
then  have  suspected  her  fidelity? 
The  day  following,  the  first  appeal 
was  again  published,  and  under  it, 
came  the  answer  at  last — as  follows — 

TOTTr.— Sent  important  Letter 
lant  Friday,  parcel  einco,  to  Louisa's.  By 
advertisement^)  you  have  not  received  thorn. 
This  to  confirm  letter. 

How  cool  and  calm  it  seems  be- 
side the  despairing  passion  of  the 
hapless  Totty  I  and  then  arises  the 
question,  why  did  not  "Louisa" 
forward  the  important  letter  and 
parcel  ?  Had  there  been  foul  play  at 
work  to  separate  the  two  ?  A  series 
of  advertisements  too  long  for  quota- 
tion followed  the  above,  and  the 
finale  was  an  arrangement  for  Totty 
and  her  lover  to  meet  at  the  Buchanan 
Street  Station,  Glasgow.  But  we 
had  not  been  alone  in  our  interest 
in  this  newspaper  romance;  evidently 
in  some  home  from  which  a  sister 
was  missing,  the  appeals  of  *'  Totty  ** 
had  excited  curiosity,  and  awakened 
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hope.  Tn  the  paper  which  contained 
the  arrangement  for  the  meeting  in 
Glasgow,  an  advertisement  appeared 
addressed  to  Totty,  and  the  gist 
of  it  was,  that  if  "  Totty "  were 
•*  E.B." — we  forget  the  exact  initials 
— slie  would  consent  to  let  her  sister 
coniniunicate  with  her. 

What  then  was  the  end  ?  Did  the 
sister  appear  at  the  Railway  Station, 
and  find  her  whom  she  sought  in 
Tottv  ?  or  did  Tottv  and  her  **  idol  " 
tako  alarm,  and  avoid  the  possibility 
of  being  intercepted  at  Glasgow? 
Wo  cannot  tell;  the  story  for  us 
ended  abruptly  ;  we  can  hut  specu- 
late, and,  probably  from  first  to 
la'^t  we  are  \\ide  of  the  truth ;  but 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  to  carry 
on  a  correspondence  of,  apparently, 
so  tender  a  character,  it  should  be 
necessarv  to  have  recourse  to  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper? 

Happily,  all  the  agony  advertise- 
ments are  not  pathetic;  viz.,  the 
following — 

KAXCJAROO.— Any  portion  of 
the  Ijet»ivini  or  tbo  boar  would  do,  or 
niit  'tt  tho  ]li^^  ))iit  alMtuiii  fntui  tbv  Lo<»Kiril'H 
Lout  and  tho  parts  uext  it,  for  the  candle  will 
not  In;  out  then.  Tho  Lion  ijitoo  Huvaife  to  be 
taiif.d.    l><in't  forgot  tho  baboon's  blHcuit. 


KANCiAROO. — Give  the  baboon 
a  l.ii*ouit.     Kl-.w  tho  theatrw.     Will  tho 
huir  >'(    the  >ioar  doT    Sicnd  word   about    the 

g(;lili.l. 


Why  must  the  Baboon  have 
bi-cuits,  and  what  connection  can 
thoro  be,  between  a  candle  and  a 
leopard's  heart  ? 

Is  tlie  following  from  any  wife  to 
anv  husband? 

BF^AVO ! — I     plory     in      vour 
•  lovllry  and  brutality  to  myitelf.    IhniU 
ii  tLvru  is  :iuothcr  human  being  could  act  like  it. 


If  SO,  he  must  be  a  nice  fellow  from 
her  point  of  view. 

The  wording  of  the  next,  taken 
at  random  from  our  collection,  is 
delicious — 


IF  the  GENTLEMAN  who  rode 
(aic;  Id  a  Swim  Cottage  omnibus  from  Flnch- 
Icy-ruad,  St.  John's-wood,  to  the  Rank,  and  had 
an  cye-glaas  Buspende<l,  between  the  hours  of 
three  or  four  o'clock  on  Saturday,  April  6,  would 
llko  toC<  >MMCNICATK  with  the  YOUN'O  LADY, 
and  address  A.K.,  Post-offlco,  07,  QuoenVroad, 
Dalston,  £.,  he  hhall  receive  an  answer. 

It  reminds  us  of  an  advertisement 
we  read  once  in  the  paper  which 
has  tlie  largest  circulation  in  the 
world.  '*  Lost,  a  brooch  containing 
A'enus  and  Adonis  on  the  Edgeware 
Road  !"  What  were  those  two  doing 
on  the  Edgeware  Road,  and  how  did 
they  get  there  ? 

Now  tlie  Inquisitivist  as  betakes 
his  walks  abroad  would  like  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him  some  of  the 
people  who  advertise ;  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  him  to  know  that  he 
and  Totty,  for  instance,  had  eaten 
an  innocent  ice  at  a  pastrycook's 
together,  or  that  the  man,  who  was 
called  devilish   and  brutal,  was  a 
mild  looking  creature  who  wore  a 
chimney  pot,  and  carried   a   slim 
umbrella  just  like  any  other  man. 
But,  somehow,  we  can  never  make 
up  our  minds  that  the  exasperated 
people,  who  nisli  off  with  their  woes 
to  the  newspapers,  are  just  common- 
place mortals  like  ourselves ;  surely 
they  must  be  a  race  apart,  strange, 
excitable,  passionate  creatures  with 
an  extraordinary  facility  for  getting 
into   scrapes.      Fancy  living   next 
door  to  a  "  Totty,"  and  fancy  look- 
ing  at  her,  perhaps  walking  calmly 
in  the  garden  of  her  suburban  villa, 
just  after  she  had   posted  one  of 
those  wild  effusions  to  her  lost  idol ! 
And  yet  some  one  must  live  next 
door  to  these  heroes  and  heroines 
of  romance,  but  it  is  just  as  difficult 
to  make  us  believe  that  tliey  are 
eating,    drinking,    and  tax-paying 
British  subjects,  as  it  would  be  to 
make  us   believe  that  any  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  could  drive 
us   to  lay  bare  our  heart  wounds, 
our  troubles  trials  disappointments, 
and  above  all  our  most  sacred  and 
secret  feelings  in  the  agony  columns 
of  a  daily  newspaper. 
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CONVENTIONALITY. 


"  Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be." 


Thebe  is  in  a  child's  story-book, 
called  "  Holiday  House/'  an  account 
of  an  old  lady  who  was  one  day 
hunted  by  an  angry  bull.  An  un- 
broken line  of  wall  on  each  side  of 
the  lane  seemed  to  offer  no  chance 
of  escape.  The  dame  was  fat  and 
asthmatic,  and  the  bull  hot  in  pur- 
suit. The  race  was  therefore  a  short 
one,  when,  just  as  the  bull  came 
up,  the  old  lady  turned  suddenly 
round  upon  her  enemy,  and  seizing 
his  horns  with  both  her  hands,  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  yelled  long 
and  loudly  in  his  face.  History 
adds,  that  the  bull,  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  backed  and  backed,  till  at 
last  he  turned  tail  and  fled  in  his 
turn. 

Having  a  natural  antipathy  to 
bulls  of  all  kinds,  actual  and  meta- 
phorical, that  story  made  an  im« 
pression  on  my  mind,  as  a  child, 
which  never  faded  away.  While 
still  a  child,  I  treasured  the  memory 
of  that   old  lad^,  and  when  most 

Eanic  stricken  in  the  presence  of 
orned  cattle,  it  was  still  some 
consolation  to  reflect  that  I  too 
possessed  a  vuice  to  be  used, 
like  hers,  in  the  extreme  hour  of 
danger. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  thought  as 

a  child,  but  now  having  put  away 

X  childish  thing?,  the  deep-lying  im- 

"  pression  has  also  taken  a  somewhat 

different  aspect.   The  physical  is  no 

longer  the    predominant   idea   of 


danger  or  dislike.  We  become 
aware  of  other  bulls  roaming  over 
other  pastures,  and  asainst  these 
more  abstract  adversaries  it  behoves 
us  to  use  more  abstract  weapons  of 
defence. 

In  other  words,  there  are  bulls 
roaming  through  literature,  politics^ 
and  social  life,  trespassing  rather 
on  our  common  highways,  and  when 
we  may  chance  to  meet  them,  a 
good  honest  yell  will  avail  nothing; 
the  only  voice  that  will  even  reach 
their  ears  is  the  tiny  scratch  of  a 
goosequill  on  the  paper.  Weak  icn 
the  weapon,  uncertain  its  efficacy! 
And  many  of  these  our  horned  foes 
may  be  some  of  them  too  great  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  attacks,  while 
others  are  cherished  as  domestic 
pets  and  have  acquired  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  immunity. 

Such  is  *'  Conventionality,"  a  pet 
bull  of  Mrs.  Qrundy's.  He  is  a 
prize  animal,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  her  ere  she  suffer  him  to  be 
chained  up,  because  of  his  homing 
propensities.  He  eats  out  of  her 
hand,  the  dear  creature,  and  is  most 
peaceable  aud  orderly  when  not 
provoked !  And  so  he  has  long  been 
Huffered  to  rule,  *'  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys,"  over  fair  pastures, 
that  should  be  free  to  all,  question- 
ing our  "right  of  way,"  and  threaten- 
ing to  persecute  with  his  horns  any 
rash  or  ignorant  intruder. 

It  may  well  be  that  no  such 
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slender  weapon  will  ever  prevail 
against  this  bull,  not  though  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  in  multiplied 
numbers.  Possibly  he  is  by  this 
time  so  sure  of  his  supremacy  as  to 
scorn  yieldance  to  that  one  un- 
questioned right  of  woman — her 
voice. 

Yet  an  experiment  upon  him  may 
not  be  quite  thrown  away.  If  we 
lift  up  our  voices  against  the  evils 
of  Conventionality  with  no  direct 
effect,  we  may  achieve  an  indirect 
result,  by  thus  summoning  to  the 
rescue  others  with  stronger  powers, 
who  will  drive  and  confine  the  petty 
tvrant  within  more  convenient  limits, 
while  to  fortify  our  courage  for  the 
attempt,  we  may  be  reminded  that 
cows  in  the  distance  have  pro- 
verbially long  horns. 

But  why  not  let  him  be,  and  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  safer  paths 
not  haunted  by  this  bull?  The 
aiiHwer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Circum- 
scribed already  by  stern  necessity 
are  all  human  beings,  and  we  women, 
with  our  limited  faculties,  our  phy- 
sical powers  unequal  to  bearing 
much  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
d:iv,  our  time  much  of  it  broken 
u[),  to  fill  tire  chinks  of  other 
lives,  our  lives  themselves  so 
p)iort,  arc  not  our  ways  straitened 
enough,  without  other  needless 
restrictions?  Why  should  Mrs. 
lirutidy's  bull  rob  us  of  the  free 
space  for  life  and  action  that  re- 
mains to  us  still?  We  learn  that 
we  are  free  n^oral  agents,  and  en- 
dowed with  talents ;  that  we  are 
accountable  for  the  use  or  abuse  of 
our  freedom  and  talents,  such  as 
I  hey  are.  And  yet,  held  in  durance 
vile  by  the  dread  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
:iiid  iier  "Conventionality,"  we, 
iiKiny  of  us  at  least,  go  through 
lite,  leaving  undone  many  things 
that  we  ought  to  have  done,  and 
doing  many  things  that  we  ought 
not,  need  not,  to  have  done  for 
lU)  belter  reason  than  our  horror  of 
6oA'A    scarecrows — held    prisoners 


as  truly  as  the  chicken  which  thinks 
it  cannot  escape  beyond  the  circle 
of  white  chalk  which  has  been 
drawn  on  the  ground  around  it. 
"  The  f»*ar  of  man  (and  of  woman) 
bringeth  a  snare."  It  hampers  us 
in  seeking  to  be  what  we  would  be, 
in  developing  outwardly  the  growth 
of  our  better  natures,  in  thinking 
out  our  thoughts  honestly  and  fear- 
lessly, still  more  in  working  them 
out  practically.  It  stifles  our  efforts 
towards  truthfulness  and  reality  in 
all  that  we  say  or  do. 

The  result  is  that  the  sum  total 
of  our  lives  is  very  small  to  what  it 
might  be.  We  are  (to  paraphase  a 
popular  author)  "  women  of  whom 
more  might  have  been  made."  We 
])ity  Chinese  ladies  who  totter 
through  life  on  tiny  cramped  feet. 
Are  we  sure  that  our  own  under- 
standings are  not  trained  into  pretty 
helplessness  :  especially  those  of  us 
who  are  not  happy  enough  to  find 
a  natural  vent  for  their  faculties  in 
the  wholesome  work  of  family  duties, 
housekeeping,  educating,  tending 
of  the  sick  ?  By  the  time  wo  have 
paid  toll  to  the  exigencies  of  sleep, 
hunger,  and  thirst,  and  any  small 
homo  duties,  left  over  as  parings 
from  the  lives  of  our  busier  sisters, 
do  we  not  for  the  most  part  (I  am 
not  including  the  lives  of  those  who 
must  struggle  for  bare  existence) 
go  round  and  round  in  a  petty  circle 
of  useless  occupations  ;  productions 
merely  ornamental,  and  oflen  not 
even  that ;  pastimes  invented  to  rob 
us  of  our  precious  lifetime — a  loss 
irredeemable  ;  amusements  to  de- 
lude us  from  thinking ;  a  whole 
world  of  little  nothings  fiung  into 
the  abyss  of  empty  lives,  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  something  better 
and  more  satisfying  ?  "  Every  man 
walkcth  in  a  vain  show."  True  of 
all  men,  even  in  the  old  primitive 
days  of  King  David,  is  it  not  even 
more  true  of  us,  the  women  of 
modern  civilized  society  ? 

Not  ver3'  many  men,  certainly 
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very  few  women,  venture  outside 
of  the  beaten  track  in  quest  of  a 
worthier  life.  Mrs.  Grundj,  kind 
and  careful  as  she  is,  ties  us  to  her 
apron  strings ;  fearful  lest  we  should 
fall  and  hurt  ourselves,  she  shapes 
our  surroundings  according  to  what 
she  thinks  pretty  and  becoming, 
and  then  protects  us  from  erring  bj 
iron  railings,  very  ornamental  no 
doubt,  but  none  the  less  iron ;  and 
finally  reminds  us  that  the  Argus 
eyes  of  society  are  upon  us,  and 
that  it  behoves  us  to  play  out  our 
little  parts  as  gracefully  as  may  be. 

Canaries  in  a  gilded  cage,  sup- 
plied with  food,  a  little  monotonous 
no  doubt,  but  more  costly  than  that 
which  wild  birds  find  for  themselves, 
a  glass  fountain  filled  with  water,  to 
simulate  the  crystal  springs  of  na- 
ture, and  perches  to  represent  the 
free  branches  of  the  grove — what 
though  the  canaries,  hungup  under 
a  strong  sunlight,  would  fain  seek 
the  noonday  shade  dear  to  all  birds, 
or  mope  at  times  in  an  ever  dull 
recess,  should  they  not  be  duly 
grateful ? 

It  is  needful  to  define  the  term 
Conventionality,  or  at  least,  what  I 
mean  by  it,  as  tlie  word,  like  many 
others,  may  convey  a  diflerent  no- 
tion to  difierent  ears;  to  some, 
perhaps,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
civilized  life  in  general ;  to  others, 
the  mere  surface  frictions  which, 
like  the  action  of  the  sea  waves 
upon  pebbles,  grinds  down  our  ex- 
ternal unessential  roughnesses  to  a 
polished  uniformity.  To  me  the 
word  means  less  than  the  one,  and 
more  than  the  other.  The  polished 
monotony  of  a  mere  surface  would 
scarcely  be  worth  challenging,  while 
it  were  equally  alien  to  my  purpose 
to  tilt  against  the  constitutional 
forms  of  society,  which  developed 
their  present  shapes  and  tendencies 
long  before  our  time,  acquiring  by 
right  of  prior  possession,  in  so  far, 
a  better  title  to  stand  than  any 
mere  individual  claim. 


Social  life  is  a  conglomerate  of 
the  many  individual  lives,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  individual  is  *'  a  bundle 
of  habits,"  society  also  must  be  a 
great  stack  of  these  bundles.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  here  to  those 
habits,  which,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  are  the  genuine  expression, 
the  outwrought  phenomena  of  our 
characters,  singly  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate. I  would  class  under  the  name 
of  conventionalities,  the  more  arti- 
ficial customs  of  oup  lives,  the  un- 
realities and  false  formulie  which 
have  grown  up  around  us,  resem- 
bling the  ivy,  harmless  at  first,  and 
even  ornamental  and  graceful,  ^v  hich 
finally  stifies  and  strangles,  with  its 
own  luxuriance,  the  tree  around 
which  it  has  grown. 

The  habits  inherent  in  humanity 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  utterance  of 
its  most  fundamental  principles, and 
their  existence  is  bound  up  in  that 
of  human  nature  itself.  Those  that 
have  their  root  in  the  more  varying 
and  progressive  laws  of  man's  life, 
social  and  moral,  are  in  like  manner 
dependent  for  existence  and  dev.»lop- 
ment  on  the  development  of  those 
laws.  Of  these,  such  as  are  bane- 
ful, require  pruning  or  exteniii  na- 
tion ;  but  at  the  hands  of  those 
skilled  to  deal  with  the  dce|:i  laid 
moral  principles  from  which  they 
spring.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
artificial  conventionalities  of  life 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  or  less 
modifiable  by  each  at  will,  directly 
as  regards  him  or  herself,  indir«?ctly 
as  resrards  others.  Their  roots  are 
more  like  those  of  creeping  weeds, 
which  travel  rapidly  over  the  soil, 
just  clasping  it  as  they  go. 

It  is  rather  debatable  ground 
this  that  I  would  examine.  These 
very  conventionalities  may  be  dear 
to  many,  seeming  to  them  the  cul- 
tured finish  on  the  human  article  as 
turned  out  by  the  most  approved 
man-factories !  though  to  others  as 
Brummagem  trumpery,  tawdry  and 
only  in  the  way. 
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But  to  specify  these  grievances, 
Bcntimental  or  real — for  to  attack 
things  in  general  is  to  fight  the 
empty  air. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  pourtray  their 
individual  features,  for  their  name 
is  Legion,  and  I  suppose  that  every 
one  is  possessed  with  a  different 
legion  of  his  own,  howsoever  they 
may  all  fall  under  tlie  generic  title 
of  **  a  refuge  of  lies."  If  I  were  to 
send  a  description  of  the  race  to  the 
Jfuc  and  Cri/,  what  needs  it  to  add 
the  detail  of  each  separate  indi- 
vidual ?  Another  ditBculty  is  that 
from  various  causes,  I  could  not 
conveniently  here  lay  hands  on  the 
more  obnoxious  of  the  tribe  and 
bring  them  to  justice,  and  to  cap- 
ture and  hold  up  to  view  some  of 
the  more  insignificant  after  this 
preamble  on  their  obnoxiousness, 
might  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  the  earthquake  of  old,  and 
its  upshot,  **na8citur  ridiculm  mus.^* 

I  purpose,  however,  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  trivial,  lying  appa- 
rout,  like  pebbles  on  the  surface. 
If  to  comment  on  them  is  to  give 
"  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,*'  I  can  only  urge  that 
as  the  stones  on  the  surface  betray 
the  nature  of  the  rock  underneath 
the  soil,  or  a  blade  of  grass  will 
show  the  set  of  a  current,  so  these 
in  like  manner  may  be  real  and  visi- 
ble signs  of  greater  and  hidden 
things  beneath. 

There  are  conventionalities  of 
various  kinds — of  courtesy,  of  pro- 

Sriety,  of  work,  and  of  fashion. 
_  lost  of  these  are  parasites  of  good 
and  necessary  laws  and  cu.^toms. 
They  feed  upon  the  stems  of  the 
nobler  plant,  and  min;;le  their  false 
growth  with  the  foliai^e  of  the  real 
tree,  often  to  its  great  injury.  That 
courtesy,  for  instance,  which  civi- 
lized society,  demands  from  the 
atoms  that  compose  her  whole,  to 
be  due  to  all,  severally  and  collec- 
tively, is  it  not  a  noble  growth  of 
civilization  ? 


Fellow-feeling  and  its  outcome, 
active  kindliness,  is  the  life-essence 
of  social  union,  that  which  cements 
and  inspires  it  all.  The  men  of 
science  tell  us  that  affection  ap- 
pears to  be  the  great  law  of  the 
universe ;  that  the  attractions, 
afiinities,  what  we  may  call  social 
intercourse  of  atoms,  have  created 
the  existing  state  of  things.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  an  evi- 
dent principle  of  the  social  w^orld. 
This  is  no  grievance.  But  is  it  not 
a  grievance  that  on  this  foundation 
a  whole  structure  of  unreality  should 
be  raised  ?  That  this  divine  law 
should  be  so  buried  under  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Pharisees  of  high 
breeding,  as  almost  to  be  made  of 
none  efiect?  It  is  not  good  to 
stand  aloof,  alien  and  inaccessible 
to  our  kind.  But  neither  is  it  good 
that  a  world  of  conventionalities,  of 
courtesies  and  attentions,  should  so 
overgrow  all  the  space  for  the 
free  action  of  genuine  feeling,  that 
it  has  no  scope  for  working,  or  where 
it  does,  is  scarcely  distinguished 
from  its  universal  counterfeit.  Why 
must  we,  ladiei*,  prove  our  good  will 
by  spending  a  large  part  of  our 
lives  in  going  round  to  all  the 
houses,  not  only  of  our  friends,  but 
also  of  our  acquaintances,  nnd  dis- 
tributing little  bits  of  pasteboard 
with  our  names  upon  them,  which 
they,  too,  must  come  and  acknow- 
ledge with  similar  pieces  of  paste- 
board ?  Or  from  year's  end  to 
vear's  end,  sit  down  in  each  of  their 
houses  by  turn,  to  tell  them  that  it 
is  a  fine  dav,  and  other  such  news 
equally  iniportant,  perhaps  never 
;;;oing  beyond  this  point —occasion- 
ally even  not  intending  to  do  so  ? 

It  would  seem  so  unkind  not  to 
visit  j)eopIe,  we  hear  said.  There- 
fore, without  the  excuse  of  a  friendly 
service  to  ofler  them,  or  something 
worth  their  while  to  hear,  we  must 
do  them  the  still  greater  unkind- 
ness  of  wasting  their  time,  and  lavish 
upon  already  weary  ears  the  same 
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oft-repeated  small  coin  of  conversa- 
tion, tbe  small  talk  of  idle  acquaint- 
ances. 

A  lady  whose  life  is  devoted  to 
really  worthy  purposes  has  been 
heard  to  exclaim  in  despair  at  tliese 
well-meant  encroachments  on  her 
time,  *'  Haven't  people  got  houses 
of  their  own  to  stay  in!"  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  imply  that  it  would 
be  well  for  us  not  to  visit  our  friends 
or  even  our  acquaintances.  Great 
would  be  our  own  loss  in  love  and 
knowledge  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  numberless  occasions  of 
doing  them  service,  and  gladening 
them  with  sympathy  or  companion- 
ship would  thereby  be  lost.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  conventional  habits 
first  sprang  from  the  more  vital 
gregarious  tendencies  in  man,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  latter  would 
not  fall  short  for  hanng  room  to 
act,  and  that  therefore  we  could 
with  advantage  get  rid  of  its  un- 
meaning substitute. 

Likewise,  who  of  us  does  not 
onre  to  be  remembered  kindly  by 
those  who  can  really  know  us  so 
well  as  to  have  inwoven  our  memory 
with  the  webs  of  their  own  lives  ? 
It  is  good  that  distant  friends  should 
know  that  we  still  think  upon  them 
and  preserve  the  link  of  sympathy 
unbroken.  It  is  very,  necessary 
that  our  own  kith  and  kin  believe 
that  tbe  many  waters  rolling  be- 
tween them  and  us  have  not 
quenched  the  old  love.  But  this 
does  not  account  for  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy  that 
goes  in  the  "  friendship  letters  **  of 
ladies,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  I  have  known  some  burdened 
and  sighing  under  the  loads  of 
these  conventional  notes,  that  seem 
to  lie  on  the  consciences  of  pro- 
perly brought  up  young  ladies.  If 
it  were  possible,  it  would  be  curious 
to  sift  a  load  of  this  correspondence 
and  find  the  true  proportions  of  the 
chaff  and  wheat  they  contoinv   I 


think  it  would  be  found  thta  a  few 
at  least,  like  Gratiano,  **talk  an 
infinite  deal  of  nonsense." 

Wlien  we  consider  how  valuable 
energy  and  time  can  become,  it  is 
a  pity  to  think  upon  all  the  human 
force  that  goes  to  waste  in  feminine 
lives. 

Gentlemen,  OS,  a  rule  So  not  spend 
nearly  as  much  time  as  w^e  do  ia 
these  mere  conventional  visits,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  are  not  given  to 
writing  volumes  of  these  "friend- 
ship "  notes.  Without  meaning  to 
exalt  their  ways  as  especially  worthy 
of  imitation,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  seem  to  have  more  time  for 
work,  and  more  leisure  not  frit- 
tered away,  than  we  have,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  therefore 
believed  to  be  more  wanting  in 
fellow  kindliness  than  we  ladies. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  this.  Per- 
haps our  benevolence  is  more  uni- 
versal, and  is  impelled  by  its  gush- 
ing impulsiveness  to  cover  all  the 
land  with  its  shallow  moisture, 
instead  of  flowing  in  its  destined 
channel ! 

Or  some  may  say  that  gentlemen 
owe  this  very  exemption  to  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  whose  self- 
devotion  fulfils  not  their  own  con- 
ventional duties  alone,  but  also 
covers  many  sins  of  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  ruder  sex.  If  it  be 
held  sufficient  for  a  gentleman's 
card  to  be  left  by  proxy  to  repre- 
sent one  of  these  ceremonious  calls, 
it  would  be  a  charity  to  have  the 
same  custom  established  on  behalf 
of  the  lady.  The  cards  left  by  the 
postman  would  perfectly  answer  the 
requirements  of  polite  recognition 
and  acknowledgment.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  perforated  lines  be- 
tween our  postage-stamps,  which 
proved  a  saving  oi  time  to  business 
men,  is  said  to  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  handsome  sum.  Of  how 
large  a  sum,  and  our  gratitude  to 
boot,  would  not  he  be  worthy,  who 
should  devise  some  way  of. checking 
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the  waste  of  woman's  time,  and 
directing  it  into  worthier  channels. 
There  are  many  other  convention- 
alities of  courtesy,  of  which  the 
above  are  samples.  They  seem  to 
entail  besides  the  direct  loss  of  time 
and  labour,  the  further  evil  of  un- 
reality and  even  insincerity  in  our 
lives,  as  all  professions  over  and 
above  the  possible  truth  must  do. 
The  small  conventionalities  of  fash- 
ion are  open  also  to  this  last  re- 
proach. We  must  keep  the  wheels 
of  fashionable  life  oiled  so  as  to  run 
smoothly  without  a  jar.  Hence 
arise  the  various  conventional 
phrases  which  have  grown  by  use 
quite  unmeaning,  even  as  coins,  by 
passing  through  too  many  bauds, 
lose  at  last  all  trace  of  their  image 
and  superscription.  Not  to  com- 
ment on  the  various  disguises  for 
simple  truths,  and  the  evasions  from 
telling  the  same  in  polite  society,  I 
would  notice  one  fashion  that  ladies 
indulge  in.  If  it  were  not  so  com- 
mon it  might  strike  one  as  absurd, 
that  a  lady  should  address  all  her 
lady  friends  as  "  dearest."  A  few 
possibly  might  rank  among  the 
dearest  of  the  dear  friends,  but  that 
all  should  be  dearest  is,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  defiance  of  grammar, 
an  impossibility  that  seems  ludicrous 
when  we  find  that  none  in  such  an 
impartial  friendship  remain  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  "  dear !  " 

Another  Ja^on  de  parler  arises 
from  the  amiable  desire  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  a  visitor.  I 
mean  the  conventional  *'  not  at 
home.**  Is  it  right  to  be  moro 
tender  of  the  possible  feelings  of  a 
visitor  than  of  the  conscience  of  a 
servant  ? 

Oh,  but  servants  know  quite  well 
that  it*  is  the  accepted  phrase,  and 
so  understood. 

]s  it  80  ?  I  know  of  a  maid  who 
was  told  to  say  her  niietress  was 
*'  n«t  at  home,**  to  a  visitor.  Her 
version  of  it  was,  **that  her  mistress 
would  be  sorry,  but  had  just  gone 


out  driving!"  And  lo,  as  she 
spoke,  the  little  trap  well  known  to 
the  visitor,  came  up  to  the  door  to 
wait  until  this  same  mistress  should 
be  ready  to  go  out  1  Is  not  this 
false  phraseology  demoralizing  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  servants? 
How  can  they  see  the  fine-drawn 
distinction  that  they  may  tell  un- 
truths ybr,  but  not  to  us?  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  had  small  toleration 
for  the  veneer  of  life,  once  heard  a 
visitor  asking  for  him.  The  ser- 
vant, instead  of  saying  that  he  was 
busy,  told  her  that  he  was  ''not  at 
home.'*  **  Oh,  but  he  is  at  home," 
answered  the  visitor,  "  for  I  saw 
him  as  I  passed  the  window.*'  Dr. 
Johnson  at  once  opened  the  window, 
and  called  out,  *'  I  tell  you,  Madam, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  is  not  at  home." 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  am 
an  advocate  of  brusquerie,  and  per- 
haps  despise  all  the    pretty  con- 
venances,  gracefulness,  and   refine- 
ments of  good  breeding — that  my 
garden  (if  I  possess  it)  is  laid  down 
in  cabbages  aud  cauliflowers  and 
such  like,  while  the  roses  and  lilies 
are  warned  off  the  premises  as  idle 
good-for-noughts,  and  not  a  butter- 
fly is  allowed  to  flit  like  a  winged 
flower    over    the    acre    sacred    to 
utility  ?     Of  course^  I  despise  orna- 
ments, and  scout  the  notion  of  a 
picture  on  my  walls !     Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.   I  love  pictures 
(well   painted)  and  ornaments,   so 
that    they  are  true  gold,  or  sil- 
ver, or  whatever  else  they  profess 
to  be;    and  would  rather  lack  a 
cauliflower  than  a  rose — a  live  rose, 
breathing  its  eloquence  of  perfume, 
however,  not  an  artificial  one,  be  it 
understood.     The  ways,  the  utter- 
ances of  high  civilization  are  also 
charming,    all    such    of   them    as 
emanate  from   a  living  spring  of 
good  feeling  and  refinement  within. 
The  one  plea  on  behalf  of  the  arti- 
ficial conventionalities  of  life  that 
would  in  part  be  their  apology  is 
this : — That  as  hypocrisy  is  saiu  to 
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be  the  tribute  which  vice  pajs  to 
yirtue,  so  the  imitation  which  pro- 
duced the  spurious  article  in  truth 
sprang  from  the  admiration  which 
is  felt  for  the  genuine. 

Having  specified  a  few  conven- 
tionalities that  are. to  be  blamed 
for  causing  us  to  do  things  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  done,  there 
come  rules  of  propriety  which  cause 
us  to  leave  undone  many  things  that 
we  ought  to  do. 

Mrs.  Grundy  having  made  up  her 
own  mind  that  there  is  a  place 
for  everything,  and,  therefore,  that 
everything  must  stay  in  its  own 
place,  and  having  accordingly  pro- 
cured such  ornamental  gilded  cages 
for  her  canaries,  has  no  idea  of  their 
wanting  to  trespass  beyond  the  bars. 
Her  ideal  young  lady  is  to  be  con- 
tent with  such  things  as  she  has — 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from 
St.  Paul's.  She  must  be  content 
to  have  ten  fingers  and  nothing  to 
do  witli  them,  unless  she  has  learned 
to  play  some  instrument  tolerably, 
or  daub,  in  amateur  fashion,  and  fill 
up  the  weary  intervals  with  fancy, 
work,  story-books,  and  the  last  in- 
vented'pastime!  Let  the  fashion 
books  bear  witness  how  inven- 
tion is  tasked  to  devise  ever  new 
"  curiosities  '*  of  work.  Let  the 
deluge  of  light  literature  be  sug- 
gestive of  all  the  poor  h^ads  into 
which  it  is  sucked.  Let  the  fre- 
quent recurring  excitements  of 
another  new  game  testify  how  great 
is  the  superfluity  of  time  to  young 
ladies — we  might  truly  add  young 
gentlemen — in  the  pleasant  summer 
time  in  the  countrv. 

Our  young  lady  must  be  con- 
tented to  have  feet,  well  skilled  pro- 
bably in  dancing  or  "rinking,"  but 
not  "  in  running  without  complaint 

*'  On  unknown  errands  of  the  Para- 
clete ;" 

or  any  other  errands  of  much  use. 
It  is  so  contrary  to  Mrs.  Grundy's 


notions  of  propriety,  to  suffer  us  to 
do  this  or  that,  or  to  go  hither  or 
thither,  unless  fettered  by  attend- 
ance or  restrictions  which  would 
deprive  it  of  all  usefulness.  In 
fact,  some  of  us  are  so  very  precious 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  venture 
outside  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  prome- 
nade, laid  down  for  our  behoof. 

There  are,  and  have  been  for 
years,  signs  of  a  strike  against  Mrs. 
Grundy's  code  in  this  respect.  As 
generally  happens  in  a  revolt  against 
a  settled  order  of  things,  many 
foolish  and  unwise  things  have  been 
said  and  done  of  which  more  mode- 
rate reformers  have  to  bear  the 
blame.  The  bounds  have  been  some- 
what enlarged  on  all  sides,  and  still 
we  hear  of  one-  here,  or  another 
there,  breaking  loose  from  the  old 
paths,  some,  indeed,  from  an  aimless 
impatience  of  control,  some  from 
the  impetus  of  a  noble  purpose. 

If  Miss  Nightingale  had  first 
taken  Mrs.  Grundy  into  her  coun- 
sels and  acted  accordingly,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  we  should  ever  have 
heard  of  her  and  her  sister  band 
nursing  the  wounded  in  the  Crimean 
war. 

Delicate  drawing-room  ornaments 
are  mostly  too  frail  to  be  risked  in 
the  common  uses  of  daily  life.  We 
are  more  indifferent  to  the  common 
glass  and  delft,  intended  for  useful 
service.  Delicately  nurtured  ladies 
are  sometimes  held  iu  like  manner 
to  be  too  precious  and  too  frail  for 
good  honest  work,  or  for  the  minis- 
try of  mercy  to  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  outer  world,  from  which 
they  are  guarded  within  the  shrine 
of  home.  I  think  that  preciousness 
and  frailness  are  often  confounded 
with  one  another,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  innocence  of  ignorance,  the 
goodness  of  the  unproven,  is  often 
taken  to  be  one  and  the  same,  as  the 
purity  of  the  gold  tried  by  the 
seven-fold  furnace.  The  one  is  as 
different  from  the  other  as*  the 
whiteness  of   the    yet    untrodden 
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snowflake  is  from  the  burning,  nn- 
stainable  brightness  of  the  sun's 
seven-fold  raj.  It  has  often  been 
shown  by  experience  that  purity, 
refinement,  and  culture  in  woman 
enhances  the  preciousness  of  her 
work,  so  that  their  real  value  is  in- 
trinsic, and  not  contingent  on  their 
rarity  or  fragility,  as  that  of  curious 
old  china. 

I  must  quote  one  passage  from  a 
prose  work  of  the  most  severely 
pure  of  our  great  poets  on  this  sub- 
ject. "  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive 
and  cloistered  vertue,  unexercised 
and  unbreath'd,  that  never  sallies 
out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  that 
immortall  garland  is  to  be  run  for, 
not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assur- 
edly, we  bring  not  innocence  into 
the  world,  we  bring  impurity  much 
rather:  that  which  purifies  us  is 
triall,  and  triall  bv  what  is  con- 
trary.  That  vertue,  therefore,  which 
is  but  a  youngling  in  the  contem- 
plation of  cvill,  and  knows  not  the 
utmost  that  vice  promises  to  her 
followers,  is  but  a  blank  vertue  not 
a  pure  ;  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ex- 
cremcntal  whiteness." 

It  is  in  the  darkness  that  the 
moonlight  and  starlit^ht  are  seen  to 
bo  beautiful,  and  Portia  tells  us 
**  so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a 
naughty  world. "  And  there  are 
among  men  and  women,  who  are 
told  to  let  their  light  shine  by  a 
hiu:her  than  carthlv  authoritv,  the 
same  whose  prayer  was,  "  not  that 
/Iwu  nhouldst  take  them  out  of  the 
worlds  hut  that  thou  shoulJst  keep 
them  from  the  eviiy  I  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  irreverent  to 
appeal  to  such  authority  in  so  slight 
a  matter.  For  are  not  these  trivial- 
ities of  life  rooted  in  our  moral 
principles? 

The  conventionalities  relating  to 
work  are  closely  allied,  indeed 
almost  the  same  as  those  just  re- 
ferred to.  The  etiquettes  and 
opinions     concerning     that    work 


which  18  held  suitable  for  men,  that 
suitable  for  women,  that  which 
befits  the  higher  classes,  and  that 
which  is  left  to  the  more  struggling, 
have  grown  out  of  convictions  not 
all  ill-founded,  and  observation  not 
all  short-sighfed. 

They,  too,  are  beginning  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  present  exigen- 
cies.    They  are,  to  use  a  simile  of 
Euskin's,  like  the  bark  that  en- 
closed the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  its 
youth,  but  which  is  cleft  asunder, 
and  gapes  with  the  increase  of  each 
succeeding  year.     In  former  times 
the  man  was    the    bread-winner. 
Such   women    as  were    bereft;   of 
external  aid,  then  as  now,  struggled 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but 
within   miserably  cramped    limits. 
But  it  was  the  usual  creed  that  it 
was  more  feaiinine  and  dignified  to 
lean   upon  the  family   supporters, 
and  to  eke   out  a  small  round  of 
occupations    within   the   home  en- 
closure.    To  venture  forth  and  do 
battle  with  the  outer  world  of  work 
was  infra  dig.  and  masculine,  and 
ladies  were   shy   of  earning  their 
bread.     Tliese    notions     are    now 
being  supplanted   by  other  views. 
The  axiom  that  "  if  any  will  not 
work   neither    shall   he   eat"   will 
perhaps  soon  be  applied  practically 
to  woman  as  to  man.   A  larger  field 
of  work  is  already  opening  before 
us,  of  which  the  limits  have  not  yet 
been   drawn.     Actual    experiment 
alone  will  have  to  decide  where  the 
incoming  wave  shall  stop,  and  say, 
'^  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further."    Some  work  will  be  found 
too  severe  a  strain  on  our  physical 
powers ;  some,  perhaps,  too  high  for 
our  mental  stature  to  attain  ;  some 
may  prove  too  alien  to  the  distinc- 
tive  traits  and  virtues  of  woman. 
Meanwhile  I  believe  that  every  one 
who  lends  a  hand  in  removing  the 
more  artificial   barriers  set  up  by 
Conventionality,  will  be  doing  good 
service  to  the  world  at  large. 

Because    strong-mindedness    is 
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objectionable,  it  will  Bot  therefore 
be  held  that  a  love  of  honest  inde- 
pendence is  wron^f,  or  that  earning  , 
for  one's  own  living,  and  "  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth/'  is  less  worthy, 
less  attractive,  than  clinging  m 
feeble  indolence  to  the  arms  of 
those  who  are  often  heavily  enough 
burdened  as  it  is. 

Customs  which  encourage  the 
.maintenance  of  such  selfish  and 
false  views  of  life  and  its  duties 
cannot  too  soon  be  got  rid  of. 

"  Social  lies,  that  warp  us  from 
the  living  truth,"  have,  like  a  fog, 
veiled  the  true  aspect  of  things 
from  our  eyes,  so  that  people  walk 
"in  a  vain  show,'* disquieted  "in 
vain."  But  rifts  are  in  the  fog, 
where  light  can  be  seen.  We  can 
exist,  if  we  will,  in  a  world  of 
shadows,  glamour,  and  delusion, 
with  reality  ever  eluding  our  grasp, 
but  at  the  expense  of  our  truer 
selves.  Of  this  unreal  existence 
Buskin  says,  "it  is  that  life  of 
custom  and  accident  in  which  many 
of  us  pass  much  of  our  time  an  the 
world;  that  life  in  which  we  do 
what  we  have  not  purposed,  and 
speak  what  we  do  not  mean,  and 
assent  to  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand ;  that  life  which  is  overlaid 
by  the  weight  of  things  external  to 
it,  and  is  moulded  by  them,  instead 
of  assimilating  them  ;  that  which 
instead  of  growing  and  blossoming 
under  any  wholesome  dew,  is  crys- 
tallized over  with  it,  as  with  hoar- 
frost, and  becomes  to  the  true  life 
what  an  arborescence  is  to  a  tree, 
a  candied  agglomeration  of  thoughts 
and  habits  foreign  to  it,  brittle, 
obstinate,  and  icy,  which  can  neither 
bend  nor  grow,  but  must  be  crushed 
and  broken  to  bits,  if  it  stand  in 
our  way.  All  men  are  liable  to 
be  in  some  degree  frostbitten  in 
this  sort :  all  are  partly  encumbered 
and  crusted  over  with  idle  matter ; 
only  if  they  have  real  life  in  them, 
they  are  always  breaking  this  bark 
away  in  noble  rents,  until  it  be- 


comes like  the  black  strips  upon 
the  birch  tree,  only  a  witness  of 
their  own  inward  strength.  Bat 
with  all  the  efforts  that  the  best 
men  make,  much  of  their  time 
passes  in  a  kind  of  dream,  in  which 
they  indeed  move  and  play  their 
parts  sufficiently  to  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  dreamers,  but  with  no 
clear  consciousness  of  what  is 
around  them  or  within  them  ;  blind 
to  the  one,  insensible  to  the  other.*' 

If  this  be  true,  by  Buskin's 
testimony  of  "the  best  of  men," 
how  may  we,  weaker  women,  hope 
to  free  ourselves  in  any  measure 
from  the  thraldom  of  our  sur- 
roundings ?  Are  we  to  allow  cir- 
cumstances to  petrify  around  the 
crevices  of  life  which  it  is  our  lot 
to  fill,  and  let  them  become  a  kind 
of  mould  to  us,  while  we  live  like 
toads  enclosed  in  stone  ?  Or,  weak 
as  we  are,  are  we  endued  with  a 
vital  expansive  force,  with  which  we 
can  resist  the  pressure,  nay,  even 
react  upon  our  circumstances  P 

A  parable  from  Nature  may 
answer  us.  "  The  waters  wear  the 
stones."  Many  a  time-worn  ruin 
of  man's  building,  and  many  a 
massive  cliff,  the  work  of  Nature 
herself,  will  testify  to  this  fact- 
"Weak  as  water,"  "BEard  as  a 
rock."  Often  have  we  heard  these 
expressions,  and  yet  the  caverns 
underneath  and  the  weather- 
beaten  summits  above  confess  that 
the  rock  has  come  off  worsted  in 
its  conflict  with  a  mightier  power. 
And  what  are  these  lying  there? 
Fragments  of  a  stony  crown  which 
the  cliff  has  torn  from  its  brow  and 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  conquering 
waves. 

Not  only  the  waves  have  left 
their  mark  upon  the  cliff.  Drops 
of  rain,  one  by  one,  falling  on  the 
rock  in  seemingly  uninfluential 
showers,  have  penetrated  with 
subtle  way  through  invisible  inlets 
into  the  solid  mass,  and  have  hid- 
den themselves  far  within.     Then 
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followed  heat  and  cold,  strong 
sunshine  and  alternate  frosts,  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  hidden  moisture ; 
till  at  the  last  we  find  the  strong 


cliff  rent  into  separate  column-like 
fragments  by  the  expansive  strength 
of  the  waters  within. 


SERVIA,  AND  THE  SLAVS. 


Part  II  F. 


Febhaps  no  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  has  a  stranger  history  than 
that  of  Montenegro.  The  earlier 
portion  of  this  history  is  entirely 
legendary,  and  is  based  on  the  pies- 
mas  or  ballad  narratives,  with  which 
the  country  abounds ;  but  even  when 
legend  gives  place  to  fact  the  story 
of  Montenegro  is  no  less  extra- 
ordinaiy. 

Its  very  name  is  a  puzzle  which 
philolog}'  has  as  yet  been  unable 
satisfactorily  to  solve.  Botli  the 
Venetian  term,  Montenegro ^  and  the 
native  name  Tsernogora^  when  trans- 
lated into  English,  mean  "The 
Elack  Mountain  ;  "  yet  the  so-called 
Black  Mountain  is  a  series  of  lofty 
white  chalk  cliffs,  well  known  as  a 
conspicuous  landmark  by  every 
sailor  on  the  Italian  seas.  Some 
have  supposed  that  these  cliffs  were 
once  covered  with  black  firs,  and  so 
account  for  the  name.  Others  think 
that  Montenegro  means  tlie  Hill  of 
the  Outcasts  or  i?/aci--guards.  Per- 
haps the  lucus  a  nofi  lucendo  princi- 
ple of  derivation  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  riddle. 

The  country  is  a  stupendous  mass 
of  almost  impenetrable  rocks,  lying 
straight  north  from  the  eastern  point 
of  Italy,  but  shut  out  from  the 
Adriatic  coaat  by  a  narrow  inter- 


vening slip  of  territory  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Austrians.  Its  character 
is  thus  described  in  a  national 
fable :  "  When  God  created  the 
world  he  held  in  his  hands  a  sack 
full  of  rocks,  and  the  sack  happened 
to  burst  just  over  the  top  of  Monte- 
negro, dropping  its  whole  contents 
upon  the  land.' 

M.  Heclus,  to  whose  valuable  in" 
formation  we  have  already  been  re- 
peatedly indebted  in  these  papers, 
gives  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  country : — "  If  one  were 
to  take  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  Monte- 
negro, it  would  appear  like  an  enor- 
mous   honeycomb,    opening    into 
thousands  of  cells,  or  like  a  network 
formed    of    innumerable    meshes. 
The  rains  have  cut  up  the  plateau 
by  forming  thousands  of  streams, 
which  have  excavated  for  themselves 
deep  beds  in  the  rock.    In  some 
places  these  have  hollowed  out  large 
valleys;   in  others  they  have  only 
formed  narrow  roudinas,  which  are 
little  else  than  deep  wells.    In  very 
rainy  seasons  the  water  collects  it- 
self in  temporary  lakes,  covering  the 
low  lands  and  destroying  the  crops ; 
but  in  ordinary  weather  the  streams 
flow  in  the  first  instance  into  deep 
cavities  in  the  chalky  rock,  which  in 
their  turn  feed  the  beautiful  springs 
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of  clear  blue  water  that  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro. 
The  Z^ta,  the  chief  river  of  Monte- 
negro, is  itself  formed  by  the  union 
of  streams  which  have  bound  them- 
selves in  reservoirs  north  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Niksiki,  and  run  thence  in 
hidden  channels  under  the  hills  of 
Planinitsa.  The  heights  cf  Car- 
niola,  some  parts  of  the  Lower  Alps 
in  France,  and  many  other  moun- 
tainous countries  have  a  similar 
construction  so  far  as  regards  their 
liver-beds ;  but  in  no  other  place 
are  there  found  so  large  a  number 
of  small  deep  water-pits  arranged 
side  by  side  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
traveller  is  all  the  more  struck  with 
the  abrupt  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  depth  of  the  valleys,  when  he 
finds  that  the  only  roads  are  either 
mere  footways  running  over  the 
debris  of  the  rocks,  or  ladders  of 
stone  cut  out  of  the  precipices."* 

We  may  add,  that  when  Napoleon 
ruled  the  Illyrian  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  he  offered  to  form,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  road  from  the  coast- 
town  of  Cattaro  to  Niksiki,  which 
would  have  contributed  greatly  to 
open  up  tlie  country  ;  but  his  offer 
was  refused.  When  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  character  of  the  ^lonte- 
negrins  we  shall  find  that  their  in- 
accessible rocks  are  the  main  source 


of  their  power.  The  country^  once 
opened  to  invasion,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  as  an  independent 
state.  Where  carriages  can  pass 
cannon  can  follow,  t 

The  only  portion  of  Montenegro 
which  approaches  to  a  lowland 
character  is  the  south-eastern  dis- 
trict, in  which  tlie  mountain  ridges 
are  separated  firom  one  another  by 
immense  valleys,  sloping  towards 
the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  Alba- 
nian frontier,  and  drained  by  the 
affluents  of  Lake  Scutari.  In  one 
of  these  valleys  stands  the  capital,. 
Cettinje,  a  petty  village,  consisting 
of  somewhere  about  a  hundred 
houses.  Here  the  Senate  or  Scupt- 
schina  meets  in  a  thatch-roofed 
house  of  one  storey.  Here  also 
lives  Prince  Nikita,  in  a  cottage 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those 
of  his  neighbours.  % 

The  population  of  the  country  is 
officially  estimated  at  196,000,  or 
thereabouts ;  but  we  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  actually  reaches  that 
number.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  there  ai'e  ver}'  good  "  official " 
reasons  for  maintaining  an  appear- 
ance of  strength  with  the  view  of 
misleading  the  Turks  as  to  the 
available  military  force  of  Monte- 
negro. The  barren  nature  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  its  small  extent, 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  its  popu- 
lation   can    be    so    numerous    as 


•  Nouvelle  Gkographie  Universelle,  p.  294. 

f  Of  recent  years  some  approach  to  a  road  has  actually  been  constracted  from  Cettinje^ 
the  Montenegrin  capital,  to  Cattaro. 

X  "  The  Senate  House  (Soviet)  is  an  oblong  stone  building  of  one  storey,  covered  witit 
thatch  ;  it  has  two  doors,  one  of  which  leads  to  a  department  used  as  a  stable  for  oxen  and 
donkeys,  the  other  conducts  to  two  separate  apartments  ;  that  on  the  left  is  fitted  with 
bedsteads  covered  with  straw,  for  the  use  of  the  senators,  whose  rifles  hang  about  the  waUs  ; 
that  on  the  right  is  the  state-room  ;  a  stone  bench  runs  sdong  one  of  its  walls,  and  in  the 
midst  there  is  a  fireplace,  round  which  the  deliberations  of  Uie  Supreme  Council  are  gene- 
rally held,  and  the  dinners  of  its  members  are  cooked.  When  the  Yladika  is  present,  he 
usually  occupies  a  seat  on  the  stone  bench,  covered  with  a  rug  ;  the  senators  sit  near  him 
an  the  same  bench  ;  whilst  those  who  cannot  find  room  there,  as  well  as  litigant  parties^ 
occupy  low  wooden  stools,  or  stones,  round  the  fireplace,  and  carry  on  their  deliberations 
smoking  their  pipes.  Whenever  anything  is  to  be  committed  to  writing,  the  secretary  of 
the  Vladika  is  called  in,  and  he  either  composes  the  necessary  document  in  the  convent,  or 
writes  in  the  assembly,  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  on  his  knees." — Krtuintki,  MonUnegra^ 
and  the  Slavonians  of  TwJcty, 

We  underBtand  that  ooxuddex«Lb\e  m^to^«Di«ii\A^^«  boea  made  ainoe  Krasinski  wrote.. 
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196,000.  Its  superficial  area  is 
only  about  1,000  square  miles. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  thirty-five 
miles,  and  its  greatest  length  is  not 
more  than  sixty. 

Prior  to  the  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
1389,  the  heights  of  Montenegro 
seem  to  have  been  either  unin- 
habited, or  inhabited  only  by  a  set 
of  nomadic  hunters  and  shepherds, 
living  under  no  law  and  having  no 
political  organization.  It  then  be- 
came a  refuge  from  the  Turks  to 
one  band  of  the  defeated  Servian 
army.  Its  mountain  fastnesses 
overhang  the  field  of  battle — the 
sorrowful  Amselfeldt. 

A  certain  Ivan  the  Black  is  the  early 
national  hero  towards  whom  all  tlic 
legends  of  the  Montenegrins  con- 
verge, and  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  their  nationality.  Pro- 
bably enough  he  was  of  Slavouic 
extraction ,  and  the  country  may 
have  been  in  its  first  years  peopled 
by  a  race  of  pure  Slavonic  blood. 
But  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
case,  though  the  mixed  population 
of  unspeakableblackguards  who  still 
occupy  the  land,  or  rather  rock, 
worship  Ivan  as  their  father  and 
future  saviour,  who  "  Sleeps  on  the 
bosoms  of  the  Vilas,^  that  watch  over 
him,  and  will  wake  him  one  day,  when 
God  sliall  have  resolved  to  restore 
Cattaro  and  the  Blue  Sea  to  his  dear 
Montenegrins.  Then  the  immortal 
hero  will  onco  more  march  at  the 
head  of  his  people  to  drive  out  the 
Schwabi  (the  dumb  Germans)  from 
the  coasts  usurped  from  the  Slavs.'*f 

If  there  is  any  sediment  of  truth 
in  the  piesmun  or  ballads  regarding 
this  Ivan,  he  must  have  been  origin- 
ally an  outlawed  robber,  who  rose 
to  power  by  help  of  an  alliance  with 
Venice,  at  a  time  when  that  re- 
public was  anxious  for  many  reasons 
to  maintain  her  influence  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  extend  her  territory 


in  Greece  and  the  East.  With  her 
aid,  and  with  the  influx  of  refugees 
of  every  type,  for  whom  tlie  rest  of 
the  world  had  become  too  hot,  he 
supported  himself  and  his  following 
of  outcasts  by  pillage  and  piracy. 
Montenegro  became,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  Adullam  of  Europe. 
Every  one  that  is  in  distress  and 
every  one  that  is  in  debt,  and  every 
one  that  is  discontented  gather 
themselves  there. 

The  Montenegrin  is  ferocious 
rather  tlian  brave.  His  tradition 
ary  "  Christianity"  makes  him  so — 
just  as  Islam  ism  does  witli  the 
Turk.  When  an  infant  is  bom  in 
tlie  country  the  first  wish  expressed 
over  its  cradle  is,  **  May  he  never 
die  in  bed  I  "  When  such  a  mis- 
fortune as  a  peaceful  death  over' 
takes  a  man,  his  friends  ai'e  ashamea 
to  own  tlie  disgraceful  fact,  and 
rather  than  do  so  they  say,  "  The 
Old  Murderer  has  killed  him  !  ** 

Much  is  said  at  present  of  Turk- 
ish atrocities.  We  shall  describe 
one  out  of  many  Christian  ati'oci- 
ties,  which  is  the  next  step  in 
Montenegrin  history. 

The  last  Montenegrin  chief  be-> 
longing  to  the  dynasty  of  Ivan  th« 
Black,  married  a  Venetian  wife. 
Probably  her  influence  over  hun 
had  some  civilizing  effect :  at  all 
events,  he  determined  to  leave  his 
Montenegrin  inile  behind  him,  and 
to  become  a  Venetian  citizen.  He 
carried  this  purpose  into  cflcct,  and 
the  Turks  took  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  which  ensued,  and  seized 
upon  Montenegro.  With  varjing 
fortune  and  unvarying  bloodshed, 
they  strove  to  maintain  their  occu- 
pation till,  in  1703,  no  inconsidera- 
ble number  of  Turkish  settlers,  and 
other  converts  to  Mahommedanism, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mountain. 

We  quote  the  piesma  which  des- 
cribes what  happened  on  the  Christ- 


*  "  ChristUii  nymphs,  protectresses  of  Uie  Serrian  people." 
f  Cjpricn  Robert 
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mas  Eve  of  that  year.  It  tells  a 
tale  in  which  Montenegrins  still 
glory ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  their  national  literature. 
We  append  a  few  notes  explanatory 
of  one  or  two  unusual  expressions. 

The  rayahs  of  the  Zenta*  have, 
by  dint  of  presents,  obtained  from 
the  Pacha  of  bloody  Skadarf  permis- 
sion to  build  a  church.  When  the 
little  building  was  finished.  Pope  X 
Tove  appeared  before  the  elders  of 
the  tribe  assembled  in  sobor,^  and 
said  to  them  *'  Our  church  is  built, 
but  it  is  no  better  than  a  profane 
cavern  until  it  shall  have  been 
blessed :  let  us,  therefore,  procure 
a  safe  conduct  by  money  from  the 
Pacha  in  order  that  the  Tsemogorki 
bishop  may  come  and  consecrate 
it."  The  Pacha  delivers  the  safe 
conduct  for  the  black  caloyer  \  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Zenta  hasten  to 
convey  it  to  ihQVladika%  of  Cettinje. 
Danilo  Petrovitch,  on  reading  tlie 
document,  shook  his  head  and  said  : 
**  No  promise  is  sacred  among  the 
Turks ;  but  for  the  sake  of  our  holy 
faith,  I  will  go,  though  it  be  my 
fate  not  to  return!"  He  has  his 
best  horse  saddled  and  departs. 
The  perfidious  Mussulmans  let  him 
bless  the  church ;  tlien  they  seize 
and  march  him  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him  to  Podgoritza.  At  that 
news  the  whole  Zenta,  plain  and 
mountain,  rose  up  and  went  to  the 
accursed  Skadar  to  implore  Omer 
Pacha,  who  fixed  the  Bishop's  ran- 
som at  3,000  gold  ducats.  To  com- 
plete that  sum  along  with  the  bribes 
of  the  Zenta  the  Tsernogortski  had 
to  sell  all  the  sacred  vessels  of 
Cettinie. 

The  Vladika  was  set  free.  The 
mountaineers  could  not  contain 
their  transports  of  joy  at  seeing  the 
return  of  their  dazzling  sun ;  but 
Danilo,  who  had  long  mourned  over 


the  spiritual  conquests  of  the  Turks 
who^were  quartered  in  Tsemogoray 
and  who  foresaw  the  apostacy  of 
his  people,  called  on  the  assembled 
tribes  to  agree  together  on  a  day 
on  which  the  Turks  should  be 
attacked  and  massacred  all  over  the 
coimtiy.  Most  of  the^/arirr***  were 
silent  at  the  proposal;  the  five 
brothers  Martinovitch  offered,  them- 
selves alone,  to  execute  the  plot 
The  night  before  Christmas  Day 
wa3  chosen  for  the  massacre,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  memory  of  the 
victims  of  Eossovo. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  holy  vigil 
arrives ;  the  brothers  Martinovitch 
light  their  consecrated  tapers,  pray 
earnestly  to  the  new-bom  God, 
drink  each  a  cup  of  wine  to  the 
glory  of  Christ,  and  seizing  their 
blessed  maces,  set  out  in  the  dark. 
Wherever  there  were  Turks  the  five 
executioners  appeared ;  all  who 
refused  baptism  were  massacred 
without  pity;  those  who  embraced 
the  cross  were  presented  as  brothers 
to  the  Vladika.  The  people  as- 
sembled at  Cettinje,  hailed  the  dawn 
of  Christmas  with  songs  of  gladness. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of 
Kossovo  they  could  exclaim,  *'  Tser- 
nagora  is  free  !  " 

This  is  not  a  ballad  of  the 
dark  ages,  but  one  written  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  record  the 
dark  deeds  of  **our  Christian 
brethren  in  the  East ; "  deeds  in- 
stigated by  tlieir  bishop ;  done  in 
pursuit  of  their  "  Christian  "  prin- 
ciples, and  under  the  blessing  and 
consecration  of  the  "  Christian " 
Church  of  Montenegro!  Is  the 
story  a  whit  less  barbarous  than  the 
traditions  embodied  in  the  Nibel- 
ungenlied  ?  or  is  it  more  excusable 
than  the  *'  Bulgarian  atrocities," 
for  any  other  reason  except  that  the 
massacre  was  on  a  smaller  scale  ? 


*  The  Easteni  port  of  Montenegro. 

X  The  name  always  gi?en  to  the  country  clergy. 

^  BlsLck  Monk.  \  bishop. 


f  Skodra  or  Scutari. 

§  Cooncil. 

**  Headi  of  famillei. 
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Tsemogora  has  to  this  day  main- 
tained the  freedom  thus  acquired. 
It  has  heen  a  source  of  weakness  to 
Turkey,  for  the  mountain  line  would 
be  a  natural  and  impregnable 
frontier  to  her  on  the  west.  It  has, 
however,  probably  been  serviceable 
to  Europe  by  keeping  Turkey  back 
from  the  Adriatic  seaboard.  Europe 
has  taken  care  to  keep  Montenegro 
back  from  the  port  of  Cattaro  as  a 
restraint  against  piracy. 

With  all  their  barbarism,  it  must 
be  conceded  tliat  the  Montenegrins 
have  an  intense  love  of  liberty. 
One  of  their  songs  concludes  with 
these  words :  **  as  long  as  one 
of  the  Tsemogorski  shall  remain 
alive,  they  will  defend  themselves 
against  all  foes,  whosoever  they 
be.  Turks  or  others.  Oh !  it  is  no 
shadow  the  Tsernogorski  freedom  ! 
No  other  than  God  could  quell  it ; 
and  who  knows  but  God  himself 
would  tiro  of  such  a  work?  '* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  point 
in  Montenegrin  history  when  Russia 
appears  upon  the  scene. 

In  1711  CharlesXII.  of  Sweden, 
who  had  been  residing  at  Bender 
since  his  defeat  atPultowa,  induced 
the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
Russia,  then  ruled  over  by  Peter 
the  Great.  All  who  know  anything 
of  history  remember  how  Peter's 
army  was  hemmed  in  on  the  Pruth, 
and  how  he  was  extricated  from  a 
position  that  seemed  absolutely 
hopeless  by  the  energy  and  devotion 
of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Catlierine, 
who  purchased  with  her  money  and 
her  jewels  the  peace  of  Hus. 

Foreseeing  the  difficulty  of  the 
struggle  he  was  about  to  enter  upon, 
Peter  had  previously  appealed  to 
the  Montenegrins  to  aid  him  by 
creating  a  diversion  in  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovina,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Turkish  forces  from  being 
concenti*ated  against  him  on  the 
Danube.  The  assistance  was  given, 
and  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
were  ravaged.     When  peace  was 


concluded  between  Peter  and  the 
Porte,  the  Montenegrin  ^ar  still 
continued,  and  in  1712  an  Otto- 
man army  was  sent  against  the 
Mountain  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Mountaineers.  In  1714  a  second 
army  was  despatched  by  the  Porte 
to  avenge  the  defeat,  and  was  more 
successful.  Led  by  Kiuprili,  it 
*'  did  not  leave  a  single  altar  or  a 
single  house  standing  in  all  Tser- 
nagora." 

Venice  was  now  attacked  by 
Turkey,  and  the  Morea  wrested 
from  her  hands;  and  she  found 
that  the  Turks  could  not  occupy 
Montenegro  without  danger  to  her 
Eastern  commerce.  The  mountain 
peaks  had  never  been  reached  by 
the  conquering  Turk,  and  Venetian 
help  was  at  last  given  to  the  remain- 
ing band  of  the  Tsernogorski.  Their 
predatory  attacks  on  Turkey  were 
immediately  resumed,  and  most 
material  assistance  was  given  to 
Venice  for  years. 

We  make  two  notes  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  IVIontenegrins 
during  these  wars,  and  they  are 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Cyprien  Robert. 
We  shall  make  them  brief — for  they 
explain  themselves,  besides  vindi- 
cating our  estimate  of  Montenegrin 
"  Christian  '*  character. 

In  1716  the  Montenegrins  "dis- 
honoured a  victory  by  immolating 
seventy-seven  prisoners  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  thirty-seven  chiefs 
treacherously  executed  by  Kiu- 
prili." 

In  1739,  "  in  the  savage  intoxica- 
tion of  victory  they  burned  alive 
seventy  of  their  most  illusti'ious 
prisoners  in  a  stable."  '*  This  de- 
plorable exploit,"  it  is  added,  "has 
not  been  made  the  subject  of  any 
ballad.'* 

In  1767  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary incidents  recorded  in  mo- 
dem history  happened  in  Monte- 
negro. 

As  is  well-known,  Peter  III., 
Czar  of  Russia,  was  murdered  in 
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prison  in  1762.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved that  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Sophia  Augusta  of  Anhalt-Zerbst, 
afterwards  the  famous  Catherine 
II.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
instigator  of  the  murder.  Becently, 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  his  death  oc- 
curred under  circumstances  of  much 
mystery ;  and  though  his  corpse  was 
exposed  to  public  view,  and  all  the 
funeral  rites  duly  performed  over 
it,  many  Russians  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  really  dead,  the 
report  being  that  the  body  of  a 
dead  soldier  resembling  him  had 
been  exhibited  and  buried,  while 
he  had  made  his  escape. 

No  fewer  than  seven  persons,  at 
various  times,  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, attempted  to  personate  the 
deceased  Czar.  One,  in  Russia, 
named  Jemeljan  Pugatscheff,  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
miperial  throne,  and  it  was  only 
after  he  had  marched  at  the  head 
of  some  16,000  men  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  that  he  was 
at  last  defeated  and  executed,  the 
rebellion  having  costRussia  100.000 
men. 

Another  pretended  Peter  III. 
appeared  in  Montenegro  in  the 
person  of  one  Stephen  Mali,  who, 
by  diverse  stratagems  which  we 
need  not  mention  in  detail,  actually 
succeeded  in  imposing  on  the  in- 
habitants, and  in  obtaining  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  nation.  Both 
Turkey  and  Venice  intervened 
against  the  impostor,  but  the  Mon- 
tenegrins took  arms  in  his  favour, 
and  were  successful  in  more  than 
one  encounter.  At  length  Prince 
Dolgorouki  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy from  Russia  ;to  assure  the 
Montenegrins  that  they  had  been 
imposed  upon.  He  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  convincing  them  of  their 
error,  and  Stephen  had  actually 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  when 
an  occurrence  took  place  which 
brought  matters  back  to  xWyi  o\^ 


condition.  It  happened  that  Dol- 
gorouki chose  for  Stephen's  prison 
die  room  immediately  above  that 
which  he  was  himself  occupying. 
No  sooner  did  the  astute  impostor 
discover  this,  than  he  called  out 
from  the  window  to  the  assembled 
crowd,  **Do  you  not  see  that  the 
Prince  himself  recognizes  me  for 
his  superior :  he  dares  not  lodge  me 
hefow  him^  The  bait  took.  Stephen 
was  set  free,  and  resumed  the  reins 
of  government  with  a  band  firmer 
than  ever. 

The  Turks  sent  three  armies 
against  him,  and  the  Montenegrins 
fought  till  their  powder  was  ex- 
hausted ;  for  Venice  had  blockaded 
Cattaro  and  surrounded  the  fron- 
tier. Instead  of  submitting,  the 
mountaineers  made  one  of  the  most 
daring  sallies  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare.  One  of  their 
piesmas  tells  the  story  thus  :— 

"  The  Turk  continues  to  fight  for 
nine  weeks,  and  our  poor  Heyduks 
have  no  more  powder  or  lead.  They 
are  on  the  verge  of  destruction 
when  the  Tsemogorski  fortune,  the 
good  fortune  sent  by  God,  copies  to 
hand.  On  the  first  of  November 
heavy  rain  falls  from  the  clouds 
and  lasts  till  the  following  day,  ac- 
compunied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, that  destroy  the  camp  of  the 
Doge  of  Venice  near  B^udva,  and 
rend  to  pieces  tlie  tents  of  the  Pasha 
of  Skadar.  In  the  midst  of  the 
disorder  the  mountaineers  rush  in 
and  seize  the  ill-guarded  ammuni- 
tion. Thenceforth  well  supplied, 
they  defy  the  three  Viziers,  who, 
hopeless  of  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion during  the  winter  in  the  moun- 
tain, evacuate  it,  and  leave  all  the 
paths  strewn  with  dead  bodies.*' 

After  a  rule  of  four  years,  Stephen 
died ;  but  the  Montenegrins  never 
lost  their  belief  that  **the  Slav 
Tsar,  the  Great  Christian  Emperor," 
became  a  refugee  in  their  country, 
and  ruled  them  in  their  time  of 
^ot^.    T\i\3s  one  link  more  was 
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added  to  the  chain  that  binds  the 
Tsemogora  to  Russia. 

Nor  were  the  Bussians  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of 
the  Montenegrins,  whose  desperate 
valour,  and  whose  central  position, 
made  them  valuable  allies  and  dan- 
gerous enemies  in  the  tlien  state  of 
Europe. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  just  after 
his  wonderful  campaign  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  the  question  arose — To 
whom  shall  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  belong  ?  The  peace  of 
Campo  Formio  determined,  inter 
alia,  •*  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  to  have  the  city  of  Venice  with 
its  remaining  territory,  from  the 
extremity  ofDalmatia  as  far  as  the 
Adigc  and  tlie  Lake  of  Garda,"  and 
thus  Cattaro  fell  into  Austrian 
hands.  This  right  was  again  re- 
cognized by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
in  lir(15;  but  no  man  can  look  at 
the  map  of  Europe  and  justly  say 
that  that  treaty  has  any  claim  to 
respect  from  men  whose  political 
education  has  gone  beyond  the 
trammels  of  their  ancestors. 

Civil  and  ecclesiastical  rule  have 
long  been  mixed  together  in  Monte- 
negro. It  is  said  that  they  are 
now  effectually  severed ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  case  is  so. 

Peter  Petrovitch,  who  governed 
the  country  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  was  educated  in  St 
Potersburgh,  is  said  to  have  **  in- 
troduced some  of  tlie  arts  of  civilized 
life  into  Montenegro,  and  in  various 
ways  laboured  to  improve  his  semi- 
barbarous  subjects."  We  have  not 
been  able  to  iind  much  satisfactory- 
evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  state- 
ment. That  he  was  domineered 
over  by  llussia  is  certain  :  that  at 
heart  he  was  a  Russian  is  not  less 
certain  :  that  he  first  received,  and 


that  his  successors  contiuue  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Russian  Government 
a  pension  of  £4,700  a-year  as  a 
subsidy,  is  not  disputed. 

His  nephew  succeeded  him  both 
m  his  civil  and  his  ecclesiastical  rule 
in  1831.  He  was  somewhat  of  a 
poet,  and  wrote  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  *'The  Hermit  of  Cettinje.** 
Could  any  more  distinguished  tri- 
bute to  his  barbarism  be  quoted 
than  the  single  fact  that  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson,  reporting  an  interview 
witli  him,  has  nothing  better  to  say 
of  him  tlian — •*  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  adverting  to  the  barbarous 
custom,  adopted  by  his  people  and 
the  Turks,  of  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  their  enemies  and  exposing  them 
on  stakes  as  trophies  of  victory  and 
revenge  ;  and  I  was  delighted  to 
find  him  alive  to  the  evil  results  of 
this  practice,  and  desirous  of  its 
discontinuance  "  ? 

Peter  the  Second  died  in  1851, 
and  he,  again,  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Danilo,  to  whom  is  given 
the  credit  of  having  separated  the 
civil  from  the  ecclesiastical  power 
in  the  little  place.  Danilo  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  hi  1860, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
occupant  of  what,  in  Montenegro, 
would  be  called  a  throne. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  is  vain  to 
conceal  it,  that  from  beginning  to 
end  Montenegrin  history  is  a  mere 
record  of  rapacity  and  scoundrelism ; 
that  any  professed  desire  to  further 
Eastern  Christianity  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tsernogora 
should  only  be  treated  witli  contempt; 
and  that  moderate  and  reasonable 
political  principles,  ignoring  entirely 
religious  differences,  ought  to  be 
established  in  the  East  with  little 
regard  to  the  opinions  or  feehngs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Moun* 
ain. 
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LITEEARY   NOTICES. 


The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Oeo- 
graphical  DittribiUian,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Oscar  Pescbel.    Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.:    London,    1876.— 
General  A.  von  Koon.  whose  valu- 
able services  as  War  Minister  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  German  empire, 
has  also  won  an  honourable  positioi^ 
in  literature  as  the  author  of  '*  Eth- 
nology as  an  Introduction  to  Phy- 
sical  Geography.'*      A  fourth   and 
revised  edition  of  this  work  having 
been  required,  he  requested  Herr 
Pescbel    to    undertake  its  prepa- 
ration, with  the  understanding  that, 
after  having  been   examined    and 
approved  by  the  General,  it  should 
appear  as   the  joint  production  of 
the  two.     By  the  time  the  editor  had 
completed  part  of  his  task,  the  state 
of  General  von  Boon's  health  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
any  share  in  the  work.     Hence,  to 
avoid  delay,  it  was  published  in  the 
name  of  Herr  Pescbel  alone,  and 
now  appears  translated  into  English 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  be- 
tokening a  command  of  botli  lan- 
guages and  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

In  its  present  form  the  work  is 
a  compendious  treatise  on  anthro- 
pology, rather  more  than  half  being 
devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  whole 
species  of  man — his  origin,  physical 
peculiarities^  language,  industrial, 
social,  and  religious  condition — 
and  the  remainder  to  an  account  of 
the  various  races  into  which  the 
species  is  divided.  Within  the 
limits  of  a  moderate-s\zed  ViBxid- 


book  it  presents  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  present  state  of  that 
ever  advancing  science  which  em- 
braces portions   of  anatomy,  phy- 
siology,     psychology,      philology, 
palsentology,  geography,  and  soci- 
ology.    On  all  these  branches  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  study 
of  man  Herr  Pescbel  has  availed 
himself  of  the  best  and  most  recent 
authorities.     No  publication — be  it 
philosophical  treatise,  scientific  pa- 
per,   historical   work,   or  book   of 
travel — which  throws  any  light  on 
the  vast  and   complicated  subject 
escapes  his  observation.     Nor  is  he 
less    discriminating  in   the   use  of 
information  than  on  the  alert  to  ob- 
tain it.     Far  from  blindly  accepting 
every   statement,  he   is  careful  to 
ascertain   and    point   out    its  true 
value    when   seen  in  the  light  of 
what  is  known  from  other  sources. 
In   short,   he   combines    extensive 
reading  with   sound   critical  judg- 
ment, qualifications  especially   ne- 
cessary for  the  editor  of  so   com- 
prehensive a  work. 

Herr  Pescbel  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject before  him  in  a  purely  scien- 
tific spirit.  He  has  no  party  pur- 
pose to  serve,  no  personal  feeling 
to  gratify.  He  is  neither  a  bigoted 
theologian,  alarmed  and  irritated  by 
the  irresistible  advance  of  scientific 
investigation,  nor  a  dogmatic  posi- 
tivist,  unable  or  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy.  Writers  of  every  school 
and  nation  receive  impartaal  con- 
^iviettxllon  at  his  hands.  Their  views 
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are  correctly  stated  and  fairly  dis- 
cussed. As  an  instance,  we  may 
cite  what  is  said  of  Darwin's  theory, 
which  is  so  often  wilfully  or  unin- 
tentionally misrepresented  by  both 
supporters  and  opponents: — 

**  Perhaps  thero  is  not  a  single  ex- 
pert in  Europe  who  would  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  organic  world  of  the 
present  age  pre-supposes  with  im- 
perative necessity  that  a  tertiary  crea- 
tion preceded  it,  for  in  Australia  and 
South  Americn,  as  well  as  in  other 
portions  of  t]ie  eartli  well  secured 
against  an  intercliange  of  species,  the 
animal  world  is  most  closely  allied  to 
the  local  fauna  now  extinct. 

**  Hence,  if  Darwin's  doctrine  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  proposition  that 
the  succession  of  species  is  connected 
witli  the  past  by  some  cause  or  other, 
all  geologists,  botanists,  and  zoologists 
would  belong  to  tlie  school  of  the  great 
Englishman.  But,  not  satisfied  with 
this  claiin,  he  believes  liimselfablc  to 
disclose  the  process  itself  and  its  neces- 
sity. According  to  liis  theory,  parents 
or  sexual  couples  will  transmit  all  their 
chanictors,  including  even  tlie  smallest 
varieties,  so  that  tlie  olfspring  resemble 
tlieir  parents  and  yet  diticr  from  them 
in  a  useful,  indillcrent,  or  detrimental 
direction  in  some  exceedingly  minute 
peculiarity.  Tlie  detrimental  devia- 
tions would  lead  to  the  speedy  de- 
struction of  their  possessors,  nor  would 
the  indillt^rent  have  any  prospect  of 
permanent  preservation;  the  useful 
alone  would  effect  tlio  transformation 
of  the  creatures.  But  by  continual 
accumulation,  imperceptibly  minute 
variations  may  in  the  course  of  con- 
sideraMo  periods  gradually  grow  up 
into  spoj-ilic  differences.  In  tliis  de- 
velopment of  new  forms,  creation  at 
the  same  tinu*.  as  it  were,  criticizes  its 
own  works,  for  as  each  individual  or 
parontal  j^air  usually  generates  far 
more  descendants  tlian  can  prosper  on 
the  earth,  thoro  arises  between  the 
offspring  of  the  same,  as  well  as  be- 
twtTU  the  rei>rescntatives  of  the 
different  species,  a  struggle  fDr  exist- 
ence, in  \^liich  tin?  nmro  vigorous 
compi'titni'd  overpower  those  less 
favourably  equipped.  By  continued 
elimination  of  the  feeble  members  of 
the  species,  and  by  constant   trans- 


mission of  the  favourable  newly 
acquired  variations,  a  change  of  form 
gradually  occurs.  The  gist  and  novelty 
of  Darwin's  doctrine  consists  in  the 
selection  just  described,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  by  Nature. 
This  process  of  transmutation  of  species 
has  tlierefore  been  justly  spoken  of  by 
Nageli  as  a  utihtarian  system.  When 
enthusiasm  for  this  novel  and  bold  idea 
had  given  way  to  cooler  reflection,  it 
bacame  more  and  more  evident  tliat 
selection  on  utilitarian  principles  could 
not  always  have  taken  place.  Tho 
evolution  of  new  organs,  or  the  trans - 
fonnation  of  old,  would  certainly  have 
required  long  periods,  during  which 
the  incomplete  novelty,  if  not  directly 
detrimental,  must  at  least  have  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Moreover,  it  became  evident 
that  organs  may  exist  before  advantage 
can  bo  taken  of  them.  Even  among 
the  most  different  races  of  mankind,  a 
majority  of  their  number  possess  vocal 
apparatus  admirably  adapted  to  song, 
although  not  employed  for  musical 
purposes.  Nor  does  natural  selection 
explain  how  the  shape  and  appearance 
of  the  organic  world  can  arouse  lesthetic 
dispositions  in  sensitive  persons.  Wo 
find  not  only  the  beautiful,  the  graceful, 
tho  agreeable,  but  also  tlio  repulsive, 
the  terrible,  tho  ridiculous,  and  tho 
demoniac,  represented  in  animals  or 
plants,  Darwin,  in  his  book  on  tho 
descent  of  man,  has  attempted  to  over- 
come this  difUculty  by  a  new  article  of 
belief,  namely,  in  sexual  selection  ;  tho 
female  animals  being  supposed  to 
prefer  the  male  whicli  most  actively 
excites  tlieir  senses.  But  in  butterflies, 
particularly  tlie  Sphingidic,  the  lower 
wings  are  coloured  with  peculiar  bright- 
ness, and  are  adorned  with  gaudy  eyes ; 
yet  tliis  creature  conceals  its  own 
decorations  when  at  rest,  wlulc  all  per- 
ception of  pencilling  and  colour  is 
precluded  by  its  rapiil  movements  wlien 
m  flight.  Many  finely  formed  men  and 
women  in  America  and  Africa  iiabitu- 
ally  disfigure  themselves  by  placing 
discs  and  plugs  in  their  lips  and  trheeks, 
and  thereby  provu  that  their  tosto  is 
still  undeveloped,  so  that  their  other 
physi<'al  beauties  are  certainly  not  due 
to  H  fortunate  selection.  Again  we  find 
beauties  in  such  members  of  the  animal 
king<lom  as  fecundate  themselves,  and 
even  in  tlio  motionless  vegetable  king- 
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dom.  The  aspect  of  an  oak  during  a 
storm,  tlie  mournful  appearance  of  a 
Deodara,  the  hues  •  of  many  a  corolla, 
the  graceful  lines  of  trailing  vines,  the 
fahric  of  a  rosehud,  are  all  capahle  of 
affording  us  cesthetic  satisfaction,  and 
yet  any  idea  of  the  exercise  of  sexual 
selection  by  these  objects  is  absolutely 
impossible. 

**  Still  less  can  the  transmission  of 
prejudicial  characters  be  reconciled 
with  intentional  selection.  Darwin, 
indeed,  appeals  to  the  correlation  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  an  animal  body, 
in  consequence  of  which  changes  in 
one  part  are  accompanied  by  changes 
in  remote  portions  of  the  body ;  but  as 
we  cannot  demonstrate,  or  even  ima- 
gine, the  necessity  of  this  correlation, 
this  argument  has  no  foundation. 

"  According     to      the      Darwinian 
theory,  the  ancestor  of  modem  man 
must  have  been  a  hairy  creature,  pro- 
tected from  changes  of  temperature  by 
a  furry  coat.    Yet  the  loss  of  this  fur 
could  only   act  prejudicially    in    the 
stniggle  for  existence.    In  the  case  of 
birds,  the  same  observation  applies  to 
gaudy  plumage,    which    favours    the 
schemes  of  their  enemies,  to  the  boat- 
like excrescences    of  their  beaks,  as 
well  as  to  the  trailing  tails  which  hinder 
flight  and  incubation.     Thus  it  is  just 
tlie  new  pith  of  the   Darwinian  doc- 
trine, namely,  natural  splection,  whicli 
still  remains  unaccredited ;  nay.  Darwin 
himself,  truth- loving  as  he  always  is,  has 
openly  confessed  Avith   rccjard  to    the 
objections  made  by  Niicreli  and  Brnoa, 
that  in   the   earlier    edition   of  **  Tlie 
Origin  of  Species  "  lie   has   probably 
ascribed  too    much   to   the  effects    of 
natural  selection   and   the  survival  of 
the  iittest.     We  mav  add  that  tlic  oMlt 
history  of  the   organic  world  cxliibits 
cases  in  which  tlie  extinction  of  families 
of  animals  has  been  originated  by  pro- 
found alterations  of  structure  which,  as 
far  as   su^h  inferences  are  justifiable 
with  regard  to  phenomena  exhil)ited  by 
fossils,  must  have  been  prejudicial  to 
them.     The   Ammonites,   which    died 
out  during  the  cretaceous  period,  pre- 
viously began   to  pass  into   so-nallod 
cripple  forms.     Their  shells,  originally 
curled  into  a  planiform  spiral,  subse- 
quently become  perpendicularly  spinJ, 
extend   themselves    lineally,   or  bend 
like  a  bow,   a  hook,   or  a  shepherd's 
crook,  or  at  least  distend  themselves  so 


much,  that  the  individual  convolations 
are  no  longer  in  contact  with  one 
anotlier.  But  this  abandonment  of  the 
old  type  wrts  followed  by  the  complete 
ezlinction  of  the  family. 

"  We,  nevertheless,  hold  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine,  not  indeed  as  a  suc- 
cessful, but  yet  as  the  best  attempt  to 
explain  the  connection  of  the  older  witi^ 
the  newer  creation,  and  it  will  only  be 
supplanted  by  a  more  satisfactory 
solution.  It  is  scarcely  comprehensible 
that  pious  minds  can  be  disquieted  bj 
this  doctrine,  for  creation  gains  in 
dignity  and  importance  if  it  possesses 
the  power  of  renovation,  and  of  evolving 
higher  perfection." 

We  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
present     our     readers    with    this 
lengthened  extract  because  a  theory 
which  has  produced  so  deep  an  im- 
pression  and   exerted  so  wide   an 
influence  on   modem   thought  de- 
serves to   be  correctly  understood 
and    estimated   at   its   true    value. 
At   best  it    is   rather    a   plausible 
hypothesis    than    an    indisputable 
principle.       To    compare    it    with 
Newton's    mathematically    demon- 
strated theory  of  gravitation,  as  a 
high  scientific  authority  did  in  the 
enthusiasm  awakened   by   its    first 
publication,   or  even  with    the  un- 
dulatory  theory  of  light,  so  amply 
confirmed  by  experiment,  is  a  strange 
perversion  of  judgment  more  cal- 
culated  to    provoke    contradiction 
than    produce    conviction.       HeiT 
Peschel  is  far  nearer  the  mark  in 
describing  it  as  an  attempt — it  may 
be  the  best  attempt,  yet  made   or 
possible,  but  still  only  an  attempt 
— to  explain  the  fonnation  of  species. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  equally 
reasonable    in   what  he   savs    with 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  theory 
on  religion.     It  does  not  at  all  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  creation,  but  sim- 
ply aims  to  show   how  creation   is 
carried  on.      Creation  itself  is  al- 
together beyond  the  range  of  science 
or  human  conception.      The  most 
we   can  do   is  to  trace  such  of  its 
processes  and  results  as  fall  within 
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the  observation  of  our  senses,  and 
this  is  all  that  Darwin  attempts. 
Whether  his  theory  adds  dignity 
and  importance  to  the  idea  of  cre- 
ation, as  llerr  Peschel  thinks,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  on  which  some 
may  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  that 
it  does  not  admit  the  idea,  and  is 
atheistical  in  its  character — as  is  not 
un frequently  asserted  or  implied — 
cannot  be  established  by  sufficient 
evidence  and  fair  argument. 

Herr  Peschel  upholds  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  mankind,  con- 
sidering the  different  races  of  men 
as  varieties  of  one  species.  Ho 
maintains  that  there  is  no  region 
however  inhospitable,  no  climate 
however  unfavourable,  where  man 
cannot  live.  Not  far  from  Cape 
Constitution,  HI  deg.  i^2  min.  north 
latitude— the  highest  latitude  ever 
reached  before  the  recent  English 
Government  expedition,  which  got 
to  83  deg.  J20  min. — fragments  of  a 
sledge  were  observed,  and  traces  of 
human  inhabitants  wore  found  at 
the  extremity  of  West  Greenland. 
Provided  the  transitions  from  one 
climate  to  another  arc  not  abrupt, 
but  take  place  gradually  and  at 
considerable  intervals  of  time,  men 
of  the  same  breed  can  live  in  any 
zone. 

A  further  proof  of  the  unity  of 
mankind  to  which  Herr  Peschel 
calls  attention  is  the  identity  of 
niontal  (tharacteri.stics  by  which  all 
tribos  are  distinguished,  however 
diversifiod  their  physical  constitu- 
tion anti  geographical  position.  All 
are  enlowod  with  essentiallv  the 
sani«»  capacities  though  in  various 
statues  of  development.  Similar 
beliefs  and  customs  are  found  gener- 
ally prevalent,  in  spite  of  important 
dilferences  in  other  points. 

With  regard  to  the  original  home 
of  the  hunan  race,  Herr  Peschel 
argues  that,  as  the  islands  at  a  con- 
si<lerable  distance  from  huid  have 
always  been  found  to  have  been 
uninhabited  till  within  recent  times, 


it  must  have  been  in  some  conti- 
nent. He  then  shows  from  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  animals 
that  neither  North  or  South  Ame- 
rica nor  Australia  could  have  satis- 
fied the  necessary  conditions,  and, 
after  considering  other  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  at  last  fixes  upon  a  great 
continent  now  covered  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  "  to  which  belonged 
Madagascar,  and  perhaps  portions  of 
Eastern  Africa,  the  Maldives  and 
Lacadives,  and  also  the  island  of 
Ceylon.'*  Sclater,  the  zoologist,  has 
given  this  continent  the  name  of 
Lemuria. 

In  treating'  of  the  antiquity  of 
man,  Herr  Peschel  exhibits  a  very 
discriminating  and  impartial  spirit. 
He  weighs  the  evidence  derived 
from  various  sources  with  scruti- 
nizing care,  laying  bare  the  weak 
points  as  well  as  insisting  on  the 
strong  ones.  Thus  he  does  not 
omit  to  mention  the  important 
circumstance  that  the  knives  and 
axes  taken  from  miocene  strata 
near  Tenay,  in  France,  were  pro- 
nounced, by  the  best  judges  at  the 
Archneological  Congress  at  Brussels 
in  187.i,  to  be  not  of  artificial 
make,  and  adds  the  ver}"^  just  and 
needful  observation,  that  in  tlie 
case  of  alleged  stone  implements 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether 
they  have  been  selected  from  a 
large  or  small  number  of  similar 
objects,  because  whero  masses  of 
flint  aj)pear  on  the  surface  and  are 
easily  broken  by  a  sharp  blow,  they 
will  often  split  up  into  chips  and 
flakes  so  as  to  present  every  appear- 
anceof:irtificial construction,  though 
really  the  results  of  accident. 

As  to  the  lake  dwellings  in 
Switzerland,  Ilerr  Peschel  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  fact  as  vet 
discovered  which  compels  us  to  be 
lieve  that  they  are  older  ihan  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  nothing  to 
disprove  that  the  remains  of  the 
stone  age  in  Switzerland  date  from 
between  one  and  two  thousand  years 
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before  Christ.  His  general  con- 
clusion is,  that  **  all  the  discoveries 
hitherto  made  merely  enable  us  to 
put  back  the  antiquity  of  our  race 
as  far  as  the  times  of  the  extinct 
cave  fauna/' 

On  the  subject  of  language,  Herr 
Feschel  has  some  just  observations. 
Easy  as  it  is  to  understand  the 
growth  of  languages  when  once 
formed — and  he  gives  instances  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  vari- 
ously modified — he  considers  the 
first  establishment  by  compact  be- 
tween speaker  and  hearer  of  a  con- 
nection between  an  idea  or  feeling 
and  a  particular  sound  to  be  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Still,  he  con- 
tends that  man  was  as  much  the 
originator  of  language  as  he  is  of 
the  additions  and  alterations  it 
continually  undergoes.  As  a  means 
of  ethnological  classification,  Herr 
Peschel  considers  language  to  be  a 
valuable  but  secondary  criterion, 
requiring  other  circumstances  to  be 
taken  into  account  with  it.  Identity 
or  relationship  of  language  is  not 
in  itself  a  proof  of  identity  of  race. 
It  merely  indicates  social  inter- 
coui'se  and  community  of  abode  at 
some  previous  period,  which  is 
quite  possible  without  intermixture 
of  race  to  any  great  extent,  as  occurs 
in  India  and  with  the  negroes  who 
speak  English  in  America. 

We  are  unable  to  follow  the 
learned  editor  throughout  ibis  com- 
prehensive survey  of  mankind,  in- 
cluding their  primitive  condition, 
food,  clcjthing,  and  shelter,  wea- 
pons, navigation,  customs,  and  re- 
ligions. Suffice  it  to  say  that  all 
these  topics  of  interest  are  discussed 
with  ample  knowledge  and  masterly 
ability. 

The  last  division  of  the  work, 
which  treats  of  the  races  of  man- 
kind, commences  thus : — 

•'  In  an  earlier  cliapter  we  found  that 
in  any  one  race  all  the  physical  cha- 
racters,  such  as  the  shape  of  the  skull, 
the  proportions  of  the  limbs,  an^  ^^ 


colour  of  the  skin,  vary  materially ; 
that  even  the  character  of  the  hair 
must  not  be  considered  a  persistently 
distiuctive  mark,  and  hence  that,  in  the 
clrtssiiication  of  the  human  species  into 
groups  or  races,  all  the  predominant 
characteristics  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Though  the  limits  of  snch 
groups  are  often  easy,  they  are  more 
often  very  difficult  to  define.  We 
must  not  draw  them  where  the  common 
characteristics  of  one  group  merge  by 
slight  gradations  into  the  common 
characteristics  of  another  group,  for 
on  historical  authority  such  gradations 
must  be  traced  to  intermarriage,  and 
would  be  represented  by  hybrids. 

'*  On  this  principle  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  separate  mankind  into  seven 
groups,  races,  sub-species,  or  species, 
whichever  expression  may  be  pre- 
ferre'l.  The  first  includes  the  in- 
habitauts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania; 
the  second,  the  Papuans  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  ;  the 
third,  the  Mongoloid  nations,  among 
which  we  reckon  not  only  the  Asiatics 
of  the  Continent,  but  also  the  Malayo- 
Polynesians  and  the  aborigines  of 
America;  the  fourtli,  the  Dravida  of 
Western  India  of  non-Arjan  origin ; 
the  fifth,  the  Hottentots  and  liushmen; 
the  sixth,  the  Negroes;  tlie  last  con- 
sists of  tlie  Mediterranean  nations,, 
answering  to  the  Caucasians  of  Blu- 
menbach.  The  vindication  both  of 
the  separations  and  associations  of 
this  system  of  seven  groups  must  be 
reserved  for  the  chapters  which  treat 
of  each  respectively.  Moreover,  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  ethnology  to 
estimate  the  social,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  individual 
races.  The  maturity  of  the  difiereut 
social  conditions  of  mankind  does  not. 
however,  accurately  correspond  to  the 
various  endowments  of  races,  but  de- 
pends also  on  the  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous  nature  of  the  place  of 
abode ;  so  that  the  reaction  of  tliis  on 
the  history  of  the  civilization  of  each 
group  of  mankind  must  be  considered." 

From  these  remarks  the  reader 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  scope  and 
treatment  of  this  portion  of  the 
work.  The  physical  and  intellectual 
characteristics  of  each  race,  together 
\;v\.\i  \.Ueir  geographical  distribution 
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and  social  condition,  are  clearly  and 
fully  described,  the  statements  being 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  inform- 
ation derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
the  newest  sources. 

Herr  Pcschel  claims  for  the  Aus- 
tralians a  higher  intellectual  status 
than  is  usually  assigned  them.  He 
founds  this  claim  on  the  highly 
developed  character  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  *'  possesses  four  more 
case-terminations  than  Latin,  and  a 
dual  as  well  as  singular  and  plural. 
The  verb  is  as  rich  in  tenses  as 
Latin,  and  has  also  terminations  for 
the  dual,  and  three  genders  for  the 
third  person ;  in  addition  to  active 
and  passive,  it  has  reflective,  reci- 
procal, determinative,  and  continu- 
ative  forms."  They  can  also  boast 
of  some  attempts  at  poetry. 

Herr  Peschel's  statements  with 
regard  to  the  Chinese  are  scarcely 
consistent  with  each  other.  On 
the  one  hand  he  shows  by  an  enu- 
meration of  facts  and  dates  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  have 
for  centuries  remained  stationary; 
on  the  other,  lie  says,  **  It  is  every- 
where noticeable  that  the  Chinese  do 
not  advance  beyond  a  certain  grade 
of  intellectual  development."  He 
shows  a  lack  of  his  usual  caution  in 
accepting  as  trustworthy,  on  the 
faith  of  an  American  writer,  two 
strange  stories  at  variance  with 
experience  and  reason.  One  is  to 
the  eflect  that  an  English  captain 
of  a  steamer  deliberately  and  gra- 
tuitously ran  down  a  Chinese  barge 
of  bricks  with  four  rowers  whom  he 
left  to  perish,  which  is  too  barbarous 
to  bo  believed.  The  other  states  that, 
as  the  narrator  was  passing  through 
a  town  with  Mr.  Murray,  a  Chinese 
scholar  attached  to  the  English  em- 
bassy, they  were  attacked  with  re- 
pulsive missiles  by  a  mob,  who 
were  instantaneously  converted  to 
peace  and  friendship  by  an  appeal 
to  then  from  Mr.  Murray  in  their 
own  k  guage,  reminding  them  of 
the  suying  of  Confucius,  •*  That 


which  I  wish  another  not  to  do  to 
me,  I  must  not  do  to  him."  From 
what  we  have  heard  from  those  who 
have  lived  in  Ch'ma,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  as 
much  too  good  to  be  true  as  the 
other  is  too  bad. 


Imperial  Federation  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  In  lettera, 
edited  by  F.  Young.  8.  W.  Silver 
and  Co.:  London,  1870. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  customary — especially  among 
short-sighted  politicians  of  one  idea, 
and  that  not  by  any  means  an 
exalted  one — to  unduly  depreciate 
our  vast  colonial  possessions.  They 
were  represented  as  a  useless  bur- 
den to  the  country,  a  source  of 
endless  expense,  and  a  frequent 
cause  of  disastrous  war.  Happily, 
loftier  and  wiser  sentiments  now 
prevail .  The  colonies  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  an  essentiid 
clement  of  England's  greatness  and 
prosperity,  invaluable  as  homes  for 
our  redundant  population,  training 
schools  for  our  statesmen,  centres 
of  trade,  stations  for  our  fleet,  and 
additions  to  our  national  wealth, 
dignity,  and  importance.  They 
are  priceless  jewels  in  Her  Majesty's 
crown,  at  once  the  symbol  and 
manifestation  of  British  power, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  of  our 
fleet. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  these 
more  healthy  views  is  no  doubt  iu 
some  measure  owing  to  the  con- 
ferences which  have  been  held  on 
colonial  questions,  and  the  articles 
which  have  been  written  with  a 
view  to  press  the  claims  of  the 
colonies  on  public  attention.  It  is 
feared  by  some,  that  sooner  or 
later  our  colonies  will  desire  to 
separate  from  the  Mother  country, 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  in  time 
to  unite  them  more  closely  with  it, 
into  a  grand  imperial  confederacy. 

50 
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Yarioos  proposals  for  carrying  out 
the  idea  have  been  made  and  dis- 
cussed, particularly  in  the  columns 
of  The  Colonies  newspaper,  and  a 
number  of  letters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  that  journal,  are  here 
collected  under  the  editorship  of 
one  of  the  writers,  who  shows  more 
zeal  than  discretion  in  his  treatment 
of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Young  is  haimted  with  the 
idea  that  we  shall  lose  our  colonies 
through  mere  indifference  to  their 
feelings  and  interests,  and  has 
persuaded  himself — on'what  grounds 
he  does  not  say — that  all  the  self- 
governing  colonies  will  insist  on 
federation  or  disintegration.  Hence 
he  vehemently  insists  on  federation 
as  a  matter  demanding  careful  at- 
tention without  delay. 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  writer 
pretends  that  there  is  at  present  any 
urgent  demand  in  the  colonies  for 
federation.  On  the  other  hand  an 
anonymous  writer  •*  Colonus,"  who 
ha^  had  thirty  years'  experience  in 
Australia,  says,  not  only  has  no 
colony  asked  for  it,  but  he  does  not 
believe  any  would  accept  it,  if 
offered.  It  is  rather  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Young  does  not  venture  to 
dispute  the  non-existence  of  any 
desire  in  the  colonies  for  federation, 
nor  can  he  say  anything  against 
**Colonus's*'  opinion,  except  that  it  is 
'  an  individual  one,  thus  implying — 
what  he  has  no  right  to  assume — 
that  it  stands  alone,  and  keeping 
out  of  sight  the  weight  fairly  due  to 
such  length  ened  personal  experience, 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Young 
could  not  discuss  the  subject  with- 
out undue  bitterness,  which  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  strength  of  argu- 
ment. 

He  thus  appears  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  his 
opponent,  who  writes  as  a  sensible, 
well-informed  man,  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  spirit,  taking  men  and 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  indulging 
in   vague   speculations   which   will 


not  bear  the  test  of  experience* 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  general 
impression  produced  by  the  volume 
will  be  adverse  to  the  views  it  is 
intended  to  promote,  which  are 
controverted  with  even  greater 
ability  and  in  better  temper  by 
another  writer,  "  Philo-Colonus," 
whose  letters  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. In  a  few  words  he  thus 
shows  the  utter  impossibility  of 
such  a  federation  as  Mr.  Young  and 
his  adherents  dream  of : — 

"  They  seek  an  Assembly  in  which 
members  from  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire shall  sit  together,  and  shall  be  the 
government  aud  legislature  of  the 
united  nation.  Now,  I  ask  in  all  sim- 
plicity, is  such  an  institution,  in  per- 
manent operation,  conceivable?  Is  it: 
supposed  to  be  possible  that  Colonial 
votes,  or  votes  gathered  from  distant 
regions,  shall  depose  a  Prime  Minister 
of  England  and  put  anotlier  in  his 
place  ?  Can  any  one  imagine  that  a 
majority  of  such  Colonial  votes  would 
never  be  able  to  impose  Protection 
upon  Enghsh  finance?  Would  Uiey 
be  suffered  to  decide  whether  the 
Churcli  of  England  shall  continue  t4) 
ho  established  or  not  ?  Or  would  (he 
Colonists  ever  suiTer  that  tliey  should 
all  over  tlie  globe  be  made  to  pay  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  per  head  as  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  old  country?  If 
sucli  things  should  be  impossible — and 
who  doubts  it  ? — tlien  pkinly  Federa- 
tion becomes  only,  as  now.  joint  con- 
sultation on  a  few  matters  only  ;  a  true 
unity,  one  nation,  one  people,  one 
Federated  society,  will  not  have  come 
into  existence." 

« 

"Mr.  Young  has  failed  to  establish 
the  necessity  for  any  new  measure 
at  present,  still  less  the  practicability' 
of  the  plan  he  proposes. 


A  Glossary  of  Liturgical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Terms.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee.,  D.C.L., 
F.SA.  London.  B.  Quaritch,  1876. 
— Mr.  Lee's  handsomely  printed 
and  richly    illustrated   work,   is    a 
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dictionary  of  ritualistic  terms,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  unlearned 
who  ai'e  fond  of  ritualism,  or — as  Mr. 
Lee  would  say — interested  in  the 
•'Catholic revival,"  now  goinfv  on  in 
the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
terms  **  a  new  and  better  Reforma- 
tion.'* For  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  belong  to  this  particular 
class  it  will  have  no  attraction,  and 
even  for  those  wlio  do,  it  is  not 
very  suitable.  It  contains  many 
terms  which  they  are  not  likely  even 
to  meet  with  or  want,  such  as, 
Rzymite.  abios,  jope,  fylfot,  luinachet, 
lup.  orphray,  mazer,  stolizein,  and  a 
host  of  others  equally  outlandish. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  explains  many 
that  are  too  familiar  to  need  ex- 
planation, such  as  stipend,  stool, 
stocking,  communion-cloth,  kneeler, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  organ-loft,  &c. 
It  is  hard  to  sec  what  advantage  the 
readers  whom  Mr.  Lee  has  in  view, 
can  derive  from  the  articles  on  these 
two  (rlasses  of  terms,  which  together, 
make  up  a  third  or  more  of  the  six 
thousand  inserted  in  the  volume. 

Nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  re- 
maining portion  well  adapted  for 
the  class  of  people  contemplated. 
Greek  words  and  Latin  quo'ations, 
which  must  be  unintelligible  to 
them,  repeatedly  occur  without  any 
translation.  3lr.  Lee  says  the  work 
is  a  glossary,  not  a  cyclopredia ;  but 
it  is  in  fact,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  entirely,  the  articles  being 
coufmed  to  brief  explanations  of 
meaning,  but  as  frequently  giving 
historical  and  other  information  at 
considerable  length.  Sometimes 
the  derivation  of  the  terms  is 
given,  but  generally  omitted,  or 
insuflieiently  explained.  A  glossary 
should,  at  least,  give  all  the  informa- 
tion nccessaiy  to  a  proper  imder- 
standiiig  of  the  words  it  professes  to 
explain,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  Mr.  Lee's,  for,  besides  its 
dcficiem*y  with  regard  to  derivation, 
it  does  not  include  all  the  meanings 
of  the  words  it  explains.    Whether 


regarded  as  a  glossary  or  a  cyclo- 
pcedia,  it  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those,  for  whose  use  it  is 
professedly  intended.  Young  ladies 
of  ritualistic  tendencies  and  tastes, 
who  do  not  happen  to  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education,  now  afforded  to  their  sex 
at  Girton  College,  and  Newnham 
Hall,  Cambridge,  or  University 
College,  London,  must  be  often 
hopelessly  puzzled  over  its  pages. 

But  it  may  suit  those  who  are  not 
unlearned,  and,  like  the  author, 
regard  the  Eeformation,  or — as  he 
terras  it — ''The  alterations  in  tho 
sixteenth  century,'*  with  regret, 
and  its  leading  actors  with  indignant 
disgust  ;  who  look  forward  with 
fond  longing  to  the  **  restoration  of 
visible  unity,"  by  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  English,  Romish  and 
Greek  Churches,  and  trv  to  make 
believe  very  much,  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  tliom. 
They  will  not  be  suiprised  to  find 
frequent  mention  of  **  the  Western 
Church  '*  in  these  pages  to  denote 
the  churches  of  England  and  Rome 
in  combination,  nor  displeased  at 
the  great  prominence  given  to  Greek 
ecclesiastical  terms,  and  the  in- 
sertion of  articles  on  such  Roman 
Catholic  usages  as  penance,  and  in- 
dulgences. They  may  perhaps  not 
be  at  all  offended  by  the  disparaging 
way  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Introduction,  where  the  noble 
martyr.  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  is  denounced  for  his 
*•  fanaticism ;"  the  proceedings  at 
the  Reformation,  are  said  to  have 
been  accomplished  ^*  in  a  spirif 
that  savoured  rather  of  the  fiercest 
Iconoclasm  or  Mahometanism  than 
of  Christianity,"  and  *'  our  pious 
Reformers  *' — as  tliey  are  ironically 
styled  with  inverted  commas — are 
charged  with  having  **  privately  en- 
riched themselves  and  their  families 
hv  the   abundant   spoils  of   rifled 
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All  honest  men,  whether  Ritual- 
ists or  not,  must  condemn  Mr. 
Lee's  mode  of  treating  the  word 
Sacrament.  In  his  explanation  of 
this  word  he  says  :  — '*  According  to 
the  general  teaching  of  the  Church 
Universal,  there  are  seven  sacra- 
ments. The  Church  of  England 
teaches,  not  that  there  are  less  than 
seven,  but  that  there  are  two  only 
as  generally  necessary  to  salvation, 
and  in  the  Articles  the  whole  seven 
are  enumerated.**  From  this  state- 
ment any  reader  not  familiar  with 
the  Twenty-Fifth  Article  would 
naturally  suppose  the  whole  seven 
sacraments  are  placed  on  a  level 
there.  To  prevent  any  reader  from 
falling  into  so  gross  an  error,  we 
will  quote  its  exact  words  : — 

*'  There  are  two  sacraments  ordained 
of  Christ,  our  Lord,  in  the  gospel,  that 
is  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
our  Lord. 

"  These  five,  commonly  called  sacra- 
ments, that  is  to  say.  Confirmation, 
Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Ex- 
treme Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted 
for  sacraments  of  the  gospel.,  being  such 
ns  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are 
states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures : 
hut  yet  hare  not  like  nature  of  sacra- 
ments, vcith  Baptism  and  tlie  Lord's 
Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of 
God." 

Now,  will  any  one  with  a  spark 
of  sincerity,  or  the  slightest  regard 
for  truth,  venture  to  say  Mr.  Lee 
has  not  in  this  matter  been  guilty 
of  gross  misrepresentation,  if  not 
downright  fraud  ?  There  is  no 
ffreat  harm  in  his  trying  to  hide 
from  himself  the  vital  points  of 
difference  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome  by  lumping 
them  together  under  the  title  of 
**the  Western  Church,"  to  the 
amusement  of  Romanist  lookers- 
on  ;  but  when  he  resorts  to  such 
disingenuous  proceedings  as  this, 
every  lover  of  trutli  and  fakne^s 


must  condemn  and  denounce  him. 
It  is  bad  enough  that  a  clergyman 
of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  entertain  such  senti- 
ments as  he  avows ;  but  far  worse 
that  he  should  seek  to  promulgate 
them  by  dishonest  means. 

Mr.  Lee's  work  is  inscribed  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  his 
lordship*s  permission,  who  is  ex- 
pressly exonerated  from  all  respon- 
sibility •*  for  the  accuracy  of  any 
statement,  fact,  judgment,  opinion, 
or  conclusion  contained  in  it,"  as 
he  never  saw  it  before  publication. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  if  his 
lordship  had  seen  it,  he  would  have 
allowed  his  name  to  appear  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  Lee*s  notions  of  architecture 
are  rather  hazy,  or,  at  any  rate, 
loosely  expressed.  He  seems  to 
think  Norman  synonym  oiis  with 
Bomanesque  architecture,  whereas 
Homanesque  is  a  generic  term,  de- 
noting that  modification  of  ancient 
Boman  architecture  which,  origin- 
ating in  Rome  with  the  Basilica, 
appeared  in  Normandy  as  Norman, 
in  England  as  Saxon,  and  in  Lorn- 
hardy  as  Lombardic,  the  prevailing 
feature  of  all  being  the  round  arch. 
His  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
from  his  own  pencil,  are  well  exe- 
cuted, but  not  so  well  selected. 
Instead  of  giving  drawings  from 
ancient  objects  which  exist,  and  are 
accessible,  as  he  is  careful  to  state, 
mentioning  where  they  may  be 
found,  he  inserts  modem  designs 
"from  the  late  Mr.  A.  AVelby 
Pugin*s  pencil,"  by  which  we  pre- 
sume the  elder  Pugin  is  meant, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  say  for 
certain.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  easy,  and  far  better,  for  instance, 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  old  examples 
mentioned  under  the  headings 
'*  Lectern  "  and  **  Shrine."  At  any 
rate,  if  modern  work  is  thought  de- 
sirable, there  can  be  no  reason  for 
ignoring  all  that  has  been  done  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture  by  such 
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eminent  artists  as  Mr.  Street,  Mr. 
Surges,  and  others. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Lee,  that  pews  ''came 
into  use  forundevotional  purposes/' 
and  that  Romanist  is  '*  a  vulgar 
word,  used  chiefly  by  the  unedu- 
cated, to  designate  a  member  of 
the  ancient  and  venerable  Church 
of  Rome.*' 


The  OicVs  Nest  in  the  City.  By 
B.  Level.  London :  H.  S.  King 
A  Co.,  1876.  —  A  novel  should, 
above  all  things,  be  readable,  and 
such  "  The  Owl's  Nest  in  the  City" 
is  in  no  common  degree.  Whoever 
begins  reading  it  will  be  unwilling 
to  lay  it  aside  before  the  end  is 
reached.  The  interest,  so  far  from 
ever  flagging,  goes  on  continually 
increasing  till  it  reaches  a  pitch  of 
intensity  at  last.  The  reader  s  at- 
tention is  kept  constantly  on  the 
alert  by  a  series  of  ever  fresh  inci- 
dents following  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Ingenuity  is  shown  in 
the  structure  of  the  plot,  and  skill 
in  its  development.  There  is 
enough  of  mystery  in  it  to  give  a 
zest  to  the  narrative,  but  not  so 
much  complication  as  to  puzzle  one. 

Objection  may,  however,  be  made 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
story,  occupying  only  a  single  vol- 
ume, should  include  among  its  es- 
sential elements  two  cases  of  seduc- 
tion and  one  of  suicide.  Not  that 
they  form  prominent  features  of  the 
work.  The  author  does  not  gloat 
over  them,  or  dwell  upon  them  for 
the  purpose  of  eflect.  Still  they 
are  there,  and  cast  a  lurid  gloom 
over  the  whole.  As  a  set-off  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the 
reader  is  spared  any  tedious  love 
scenes  or  sickly  sentimentalism. 
There  is,  however,  a  failure  of 
poetical  justice,  as  the  best  charac- 
ters come  to  the  worst  end,  and  the 


villain  of  the  piece  is  crowned  with 
success. 

Mr.  Level  tells  the  tale  in  his 
own  person,  and  appears  as  a  sub- 
ordinate actor,  bearing  his  own 
name.  **The  Owl's  Nest"  is  an 
old  mansion  in  a  secluded  city 
square,  occupied  both  as  a  resi- 
dence and  place  of  business  by  a 
firm  of  solicitors,  Messrs.  Prescott 
&  Earle,  the  former  of  whom  is  his 
uncle.  To  him  he  is  sent  as  a  lame 
boy  of  eight  years  old,  on  the  death 
of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Prescott,  while  a  country 
lawyer's  clerk,  is  induced  by  a 
promise  of  money  to  marry  ^liss 
Earle,  a  neighbouring  squire's 
daughter,  who  has  been  seduced 
by  a  young  nobleman,  and  is  known 
to  be  enceinte.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Arm  in  London,  she  gives  birth 
to  a  son,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Dick,  figures  as  the  hero  of  the 
story.  After  bearing  her  husband 
a  son,  James,  she  is  forced  by  his 
ill-usage,  and  assisted  by  her  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Earle,  —  who  has  pre- 
viously prevailed  upon  her  to  execute 
a  will  in  his  favour— to  flee  to  Italy, 
where  she  soon  afterwards  gives 
birth  to  a  daughter,  Mary,  unknown 
to  Mr.  Prescott,  who,  by  Earle's 
contrivance,  receives  false  intelli- 
gence of  her  death.  Dick,  who  is 
represented  as  a  high-spirited  gene- 
rous fellow,  is  naturally  no  great 
favourite  with  his  reputed  father, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  dotes  with 
fond  affection  upon  his  own  son, 
James,  a  gentle  amiable  youth,  be- 
loved, not  only  by  his  father,  but 
equally  by  his  half-brother,  Dick, 
and  his  cousin,  Ned  Level.  All 
three  combine  in  regarding  Mr. 
Earle  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
However,  when  they  have  grown  up, 
Dick,  through  his  interposition,  ob- 
tains a  commission  in  the  army, 
James  being  admitted  to  the  office. 

As  Dick  is  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ii^g  to  join  his  regiment,  a  new  turn 
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of  affairs  is  brought  about  by  the 
advent  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Earle  to  be  a 
ward  of  his  from  Italy,  but  is  really 
his  niece,  Mary  Prescott,  with  whom 
Dick  fulls  in  love,  little  dreaming 
that  she  is  his  half-sister.  But  she 
is  fond  of  flirting  with  a  young  vis- 
count, whom  she  meets  at  the 
Boman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  with 
whom  she  elopes  to  Nice.  The 
fugitives  are  tracked  and  reached  by 
Dick  at  Nice,  who  has  learnt  his 
relationship  to  the  lady,  and  is  just 
on  the  point  of  fighting  a  duel  with 
the  viscount,  when  they  are  pre- 
vented by  the  arrival  of  Lovel,  with 
a  letter  from  the  viscount*s  father, 
revealing  Dick's  relationship.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  narrated : — 


"  They  heard  me !  I  Baw  them  all 
turn  round  to  look ;  I  saw  Dick's  angpy 
and  impatient  gesture:  I  saw  the 
seconds  speak  for  one  moment  to- 
gether, and  then  run  down  the  steps 
of  the  terrace  towards  me.  After  tliat 
I  saw  no  more,  for  I  fell  on  the  ground 
fainting,  utterly  overcome  with  pain 
and  emotion. 

"The  next  thing  of  which  I  was 
conscious  was  St.  John's  voice  asking 
me  what  had  brought  me.  I  gasped 
out,  *  Oh,  St.  John  I — oh,  sir,'  turning 
to  the  other  second,  who  was  helping 
me  to  rise,  *  for  the  love  of  God,  stop 
them  !     They  must  not  fight ! ' 

"  •  Not  iight !  •  exclaimed  St.  John  ; 
*  are  j'ou  mad,  Ned  ? — there  is  no  help 
for  it — they  must  fight  now.* 

"  *  Indeed,  sir,  we  have  done  every- 
tliing  that  could  be  done,'  said  tlie 
gentleman  upon  whose  arm  I  was 
leaning,  and  whose  name  I  afterwards 
learned  was  Captain  Paulett,  *  and  now 
we  cannot  allow  you  to  interfere.  We 
should  be  unwilling  to  use  force,  but 
unless  you  retire  at  once ' 

**  *  Stop,  sir,  hear  me  out.    I  have  a 

letter  for  Viscount  L ;  only  let  me 

give  him  that  letter,  and  if  he  insists 
upon  fighting  Cornet  Prescott  after  he 
has  read  it,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  will  neither  say  nor  do  more, 
to  interfere.* 

*'  Captain  Paulett  looked  at  St.  John 
who  said,  '  I  think  we  ought  to  oXiow 


him  to  give  the  letter  to  L K  I  will 

answer  for  Mr.  Lovel's  keeping  his 
word.'  ' 

"  '  Yes,  jes !  it  is  a  duty ;  you  mmt 
let  him  have  it,'  I  said,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Panlett's  hesitation  to  hurry 
forward.  They  followed  in  silence, 
evidently  vanquished  by  my  earnest- 
ness, but '  dissatisfied.  I  ran  on,  and 
tlirust  the  letter  into  Viscount  L- — *a 
hands ;  he  and  the  surgeon  were  staring 
at  us  in  mute  astonishment ;  but  Dick, 
to  whom  I  turned,  eager  to  embrace 
him,  drew  back  from  me,  and  said, 
reproachfully,  *  O  Ned,  Ned!  I  never 
thought  you  would  have  done  tliis.* 

**  At  this  moment  an  exclamation 
from  the  viscount  caused  us  both  to 
turn  round  and  look  at  him.    His  hand 
trembled,  he  was  very  pale,  and  after 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Dick  for  a  moment 
with  an  indescribable  expression,  he 
put  the  letter  into  the  second's  hands, 
isaying  in  a  low  voice,  *  Settle  it  as  you 
can;    I  cannot  fight  him.'    He  then 
turned  away.    St.  John  and  Paulett 
glanced  rapidly  over  the  letter,  and 
then  looked  at  one  another  with  faces 
full  of   dismay.    At   length    Captain 
Paulett  advanced  to  Dick,  and  said, 
*  Comet  Prescott,  this  affair  cannot  go 
on.     My  principal  deeply  regrets  the 
unhapi>y  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
challenge,  but  he  has  received  a  com- 
munication    from    his    father   which 
renders  it  impossible  the  matter  should 
be  settled   as  we  had  x>roposed;   he 

therefore * 

**  *  He  therefore  is  a  coward,  as  well 
as  a  villain,'  said  Dick,  in  whose 
crimson  brew  I  read  the  idea  that  the 
viscount  refused  to  fight  with  him  in 
consequence  of  the  stigma  attached  to 
his  birth. 

**  Viscount  L 's  eye  flashed  fire, 

and  his  pale  check  flushed,  as  he 
angrily  faced  round  upon  Dick,  and 
at  that  moment  the  likeness  between 
the  two  brothers  was  striking ;  then, 
recollecting  himself,  he  drew  back 
again,  8n3'ing,  *  I  cannot  fight  him.' 

*'  Dick  sprang  forward  witli  uplifted 
arm,  evidentlv  determined  to  force  him 
to  fight,  by  striking  him  in  our  pre- 
sence. St.  John  and  Paulett  both 
threw  themselves  upon  him  and  seized 
his  arm  ;  but  Dick,  who  was  naturally 
far  stronger  than  either,  and  whose 
strength  was  now  redoubled  by  fury, 
wo>3i4  ^QQ\L  have  thrown  them  bo& 
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from  him,  had  not  St  John  exclaimed 

tome— 

•     "  *  Give  him  the  letter.' 

*'  I  snatched  it  up  from  the  ground, 
'where  it  had  fallen  in  tlie  struggle,  and 
holding  it  towards  Dick,  cried,  'Head  . 
it^Dick!  it  is  from  your /a/ /kt." 

**  The  words  acted  like  a  spell.  He 
instantly  ceased  the  struggle,  eagerly 
vzasped  the  letter,  read  it,  and  let  it 
ndl  without  speaking.  Ilis  flushed  and 
angry  features  turned  white  as  stone. 
Ge  turned  his  eyes  on  tlie  viscount, 
who  was  standing  apart  with  liis  head 
bowed  down,  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  pain  and  hatred  I  shall  never 
forget;  then  turning  away,  with  a 
strange,  shivering  sigh,  said,  *  lie  my 
brother;  O  G<hI,  it  is  too  much ! ' 

**  He  reeled  like  a  drunken  man  as 
he  spoke  the  words,  and  had  not  St. 
John  and  l^aulctt  supported  him,  ho 
mnst  certainly  have  fallen." 

On  recovering  himself  he  retires  to 
a  short  distance,  and  shoots  him- 
^If  dead  with  his  pistol.  His 
brother  James  meets  with  a  scarcely 
less  melancholy  death  from  con- 
sumption,  which,  strange  to  say, 
is  not  perceived  by  any  of  those 
about  liim  till  it  has  reached  tlie 
last  stage.  The  shock  to  his  father 
is  so  great  as  to  vender  him  first 
imbecile,  and  ultimately  insane. 
Earle  manages  to  get  such  influ- 
ence over  his  niece,  Miss  Prescott, 
as  to  be  appointed  her  heir,  and  on 
her  death,  not  long  aftcnvards,  he 
comes  into  possession  of  all  the 
property,  for  which  he  has  been 
so  long  unscrupulously  scheming, 
^'hicli  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  con- 
elusion,  though  not  without  war- 
rant in  actual  life. 

]>Jr.  Lovel  docs  not  attempt  any 
elaborate  delineation  of  chai-acter, 
relying  chiefly  on  incident,  v.hich 
he  narrates  with  power  and  ctTcct. 
There  is,  however,  enough  of 
characterization  for  the  pur];oses  of 
the  story,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
consistent  uud  natural.  Tlic  stylo 
is  vigorous  and  conect,  the  tone 
healthy,  aiid  the  sentiment  just,  if 
not  sti'ikiiig. 


Bessie  Lang,  By  Alice  Corkran. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons :  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1870. — If  we  are  not 
mistaken,  this  is  Miss  Corkran*s  first 
original  work  of  fiction.  In  that  case 
we  may  cordially  congratulate  her  on 
having  commenced  her  career  with  a 
degree  of  success,  which  promises 
well  for  its  future.  She  has  shown 
sound  discretion  in  not  being  too 
ambitious  at  first,  and  not  attempting 
more  than  a  short  story  of  every-day 
life.  By  this  means  she  has  avoided 
the  necessity  of  weakening  the 
interest  by  diluted  diffuseness,  and 
foreign  matter  introduced  to  fill  up. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  well  sustained, 
and  what  the  authoress  attempted  is 
successfully  accomplished,  which  is 
far  more  satisfactory  as  a  beginning 
than  if  she  had  aimed  higher,  and 
missed  the  mark.  A  modest  success 
is  decidedly  better  in  such  a  case, 
than  ever  so  brilliant  a  failure. 

The  same  good  sense  which  dictated 
the  choice  of  the  subject  is  visible  in 
its  treatment.  The  plot  is  simple  in 
construction,  and  easy  in  develop- 
ment, the  component  parts  being 
fitted  together  with  the  art  \\hich 
conceals  artifice.  The  narrative 
flows  smoothly  and  steadily  on  to 
the  final  consummation,  without 
wandering  in  its  course,  though  not 
without  winding  through  a  succession 
of  varied  scenes,  which  keep  up  the 
attention  and  aflurd  unfailing  fresh- 
ness. The  chaiacters  are  carefully, 
if  not  powerfully,  drawn,  true  to  life, 
and  free  from  repulsive  features. 
There  is  a  commendable  absence  of 
unnatural  surprises,  heart-rendinff 
horror?,  and  revolting  crinjes  ;  and 
generally  speaking,  the  style  is 
correct  and  free  from  exaggeration. 
On  the  whole  ve  may  .-"ay  the  work  is 
carefully  executed,  without  being 
overdone.  It  is  a  simple  stor}'  of 
village  love  and  sorrow,  told  .•'imply 
and  natui*allv,  not,  however,  without 
touching  incidentH,  pleading  pictures, 
playful  hits,  and  bhrewd  observa- 
tions. 
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The  writer  is  represeuted  as 
accidentally  lamed  while  forming 
one  of  a  reading  party  in  the  lake 
district,  and  consequently  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dame  Martin,  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Carbeck, 
a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  sharp 
tongue,  but  sound  principles,  and 
genuine  kindness,  whose  racy  sayings 
are  sometimes  not  unworthy  of  the 
immortal  Mrs.  Peyser,  herself. 
Thus,  in  a  fit  of  irritation  at  her 
patient's  incessant  reading,  she  ex- 
claims :  ^**  I*d  as  soon  think  to  keep 
putting  victuals  inside  my  stomach 
to  make  myself  strong,  as  to  be 
always  putting  other  folks  thoughts 
into  my  head  to  make  myself  wise." 
At  his  request,  she  tells  the  story  of 
which,  Bessie  Lang,  her  niece,  is  the 
heroine,  and  Bill  Troughton,  a 
widow's  son  in  the  village,  is  the 
hero. 

Bessie  is  a  bright-haired,  brown- 
eyed  beauty,  full  of  life  and  fun,  but 
thoughtless  and  frivolous,  pure  and 
innocent,  as  long  as  she  is  free  from 
temptation,  but  found  wanting  in  high 
principled  firmness  of  character  when 
exposed  to  the  seductive  influence  of 
artful  flattery,  polished  manners, 
poetic  fancies,  and  brilliant  promises. 
From  early  childhood  she  is  the 
constant  companion  of  Bill,  the 
genius  of  the  village,  who  soon  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  clergyman, 
goes  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
through  his  interposition,  gains  high 
honours  there,  is  articled  to  George 
Stephenson,  and  acquires  reputation 
and  money  by  patents  for  important 
inventions.  With  all  his  genius  he 
is  an  awkward,  shy  and  reserved 
youth,  true  and  warm  of  heart, 
untiring  and  devoted  in  his  affection 
for  Bessie,  whom  he  does  his  utmost 
to  please,  but  fails  to  win,  though  he 
so  far  succeeds,  as  to  obtain  from  her 
a  reluctant  promise  of  marriage. 
He  then  goes  to  London,  works  in- 
defatigably,  lives  sparingly  that  he 
may  save  money  enough  to  purchase 
presents  for  his  sweetheart,  who  is 


always  in  his  thoughts,  and  for  whoa 
he  writes  a  joumil,  postage  in  thou 
days  being  too  expensive  for  frequeat 
letter-writing. 

During  his  absence  Mr.  Ellis,  i 
ambitious  artist  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, insinuating  manners,  an! 
poetic  tendencies,  comes  to  the  vil- 
lage in  search  of  the  pictaresqoe; 
and  no  sooner  catches  sight  of  Bei- 
sie  than  he  is  fjeiscinatea  with  her 
bright  artless  beauty,  and  prevaOi 
upon  her  good-natured,  weak-minded 
father  to  allow  him  to  occupy  an 
upper  room  in  the  house  as  a  studio^ 
where  he  may  paint  a  great  picture 
for  the  Academy,  in  which  she  is  to 
appear  as  a  prominent  figure.  By 
the  time  the  picture  is  finished  he 
has  completely  won  the  thoughtless 
girl's  heart,  and  prevails  upon  her  to 
elope  with  him  on  the  very  night  of 
the  feast  in  celebration  of  her  be- 
trothal to  Bill,  who  has  come  down 
from  London  for  the  purpose,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspicions  awakened 
by  his  too  successful  rival.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  she  is  cast  off, 
and.  with  her  child,  goes  on  foot  from 
Richmond  to  her  native  village, 
which  she  reaches  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and  dies  at  her 
aunt  8  soon  afterwards.  The  closing 
scene  is  thus  narrated : — 

"  At  last  she  lay  with  her  eyes  open 
gazing  at  Bill,  her  cheeks  burning,  a 
restless  look  on  her  face,  her  pulse 
beating  quick  with  fever. 

**  *  I've  walked  all  the  way  from 
Richmond  "  she  said,  talking  very  fast 
as  if  she  were  repeating  it  by  rote,  *  to 
bring  my  baby  home.'  Then  she 
panted.  *  Baby  felt  very  heavy  some- 
times, but  I  kept  by  the  coach-road,  so 
I  did  not  lose  my  way.  Sometimes  I 
got  a  hft !  and  the  other  nicht  I  slept 
in  the  workhouse.  The  thought  of 
you.  Bill,  cheered  me.  I  had  a  kind 
of  feeling  as  you  would  stand  up  for 
me — ^you,  and  aunt  Martin  too.*  And 
here  her  voice  failed  her. 

**  *  Do  not  speak,  Bessie,  if  you  can 
help  it/  said  BUI  <we*U  talk  abooi 
thingja  another  day.' 


